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FHILOSOFHT  OF  HCBODOTUS. 

Few,  even  Amongst  literary  people,  er  amongst  philosophical  poljhistora, 

are  aware  of  the  true  place  occupied  which  is  the  nearest  designation  to 

by  Herodotus  in  unirersal  literature ;  that  of  encyclopaedist  current  in  the 

secondly,  scarce  here  and   there  a  Greek  literature.     And  yet  is  not  this 

scholar  up  and  down  a  century  is  led  word  encyclop<Bdui  much  lower  than 

to  reflect  upon  the  muUipUcHy  of  his  his  ancient  name— 3^/^^  of  history  f 

rdations  to  the  whole  range  of  civili-  Doubtless  it  is  no  great  distinction  at 

zation.   We  endeavonrin  these  words  present  to  be  an  encyclopaedist,  which 

to  catch,  as  in  a  net,  the  gross  promi-  is  often  but  another  name  for  book- 

noit  fanlta  of  his  appreciation ;  on  maker,  craftsman,  mechanic,  journey* 

which  account,  first,  we  say  pointed-  man,  in  his   meanest  degeneration  y 

ly,  Kjuversa/ literature,  not  Grecian —  yet  in  those  early  days,  when  the 

ance  the  primary  error  is,  to  regard  timid  muse  of  science  had  scarcely 

Herodotus  merely  in  relation  to  the  ventured  sandal- deep  into  waters  so 

literature  of  Greece  ;    secondly,  on  unfathomable,  it  seems  to  us  a  great 

which  account  we  notice  the  circuit,  thing  indeed,  that  one  young  man 

the  numerical  amount;  of  his  collisions  should  have  founded  an  entire  ency- 

with  science — because  the  second  and  clopaedia  for  his  countrymen,  upon 

greater  error  is,  to  regard  him  exclu-  those  difficult  problems  which  chal- 

aively  as  an  historian.    But  now,  un-  lenged  their  primary  attention,  because 

der  a  joster  allocation  of  his  rank,  as  starting  forward  from  the  very  roof— 

the  general  father  of  prose  composi-  the  walls — the  floor  of  that  beautiful 

tion,  Herodotus  is  nearly  related  to  all  theatre  which  they  tenanted.     The 

literature  whatsoever,  modern  not  less  'habitable  world,  q  •'••v^iyv,  was  now 

than  andent ;  and  as  the  father  of  daily  becoming  better  known  to  the 

what  may  be  called  ethnographical  human    race;    but   how?      Chiefly 

geography,  as  a  man  who  speculated  through  Herodotus.     There  are  amu« 

most  ably  on  all  the  humanities  of  sing  evidences  extant,  of  the  profound 

science — ^that  is,  on  all  the  scientific  ignorance  in  which  nations  the  most 

qnestions  which  naturally  interest  our  enlightened  had  hitherto  lived,  as  to  all 

human  sensibilities  in  this  great  tem-  lands  beyond  their  own  audits  frontier 

pie  which  we  look  up  to,  the  pavilion  adjacencies.  But  within  the  single  gene- 

of  the  sky,  the  sun,  ihe  moon,  the  at-  ration  (or  the  single  half  century)  pre- 

moaphere,  with  ita  climates  and  its  vious  to  the  birth  of  Herodotus,  vast 

winds;  or  in  this  home  which  we  in-  changes  had  taken  place.  The  mere  re- 

herit,  the  earth,  with  its  hills  and  volutions  consequent  upon  the  founda- 

rivers— Herodotus  ought  least  of  all  tion  of  the  Persian  empire  had  approxi- 

to   be  classed   amongst  historians :  mated  the  whole  world  of  civilization, 

that  is  but  a  secondary  title  for  him ;  First  came  the  (inquest  of  Egypt  by 

he  deserves  to  be  rated  as  the  lead-  the  second  of  the  new  emperors.  Thia 
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events  had  it  stood  alone,  was  immea- 
surable in  its  effects  for  meeting  curi- 
ositjf  and  in  its  immediate  excitement 
for  prompting  it.  It  brought  the 
whole  Tast  chain  of  Persian  depen- 
denciesi  from  the  river  Indus  east- 
wards to  the  Nile  Westwards^  or  even 
through  Cvrene  to  the  gates  of  Car- 
thage*  under  the  unity  of  a  single 
sceptre.  The  world  was  open.  Jea- 
lous interdicts,  inhospitable  laws»  na- 
tional hostilities,  always  in  prodnctu, 
no  longer  fettered  the  feet  of  the  mer- 
chant, or  neutralized  the  exploring  in- 
stincts of  the  philosophic  traveller. 
Next  came  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Judea,  no  longer 
weeping  by  the  Euphrates,  was  again 
sitting  for  another  half  millennium  of 
divine  probation  under  her  ancient 
palm-tree.  Next  after  that  came  the 
convulsions  of  Greece,  earthquake 
upon  earthquake ;  the  trampling  my- 
riads of  Darius,  but  six  years  before 
the  birth  of  Herodotus;  the  river- 
draining  millions  of  Xerxes  in  the  fifth 
year  of  bis  wondering  in  fancy .  W  hikt 
the  sweU  from  this  great  storm  was 
yet  angry,  and  hardly  subsiding,  (a 
metaphor  used  by  Herodotus  himself, 
irt  uMwrtm  «'^>^^MiT*rf,)  whilst  the scars 
of  Greece  were  yet  raw  from  the  Per- 
sian scymitar,  her  towns  and  temples 
to  the  east  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
smouldering  ruins  yet  reeking  from 
the  Persian  torch,  the  young  Herodo- 
tas  had  wandered  forth  in  a  rapture 
of  impassioned  curiosity,  to  see,  to 
toueh,  to  measure,  all  those  great  ob- 
jects, whose  names  had  heea  recently 
so  rife  in  men's  mouths.  The  luxuri- 
ous Sardis,  the  nation  of  Babylon, 
the  Nile,  the  oldest  of  rivers,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes  the  hundred-gated,  that 
were  but  amongst  his  youngest  daugh- 
ters, with  the  pyramids  inscrutable  as 
the  heavens— all  these  he  had  visited. 
As  far  up  the  Nile  as  Elephantine  he 
had  personally  pushed  his  enquiries; 
and  far  bevond  <Aa<,  by  his  obstinate 
qoestions  from  all  men  presumably 
equal  to  the  answers.  Tyre,  even,  he 
made  a  separate  voyage  to  explore. 
Palestine  he  had  trodden  with  Grecian 
ieet;  the  mysterious  Jerusalem  he 
had  visited,  and  had  computed  her 
proportions.  Finally,  as  to  Greece 
eontiBeBtal,  though  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  it  himself  than  by  the 
bond  of  language,  and  as  the  home  of 
fals  Ionian  anoestors,  (in  which  view 
he  otten  ealla  it  by  the  great  moral 


nameof  JETeUos,  regions  thatgeograplii. 
cally  belong  to  Asia  and  even  to  Af- 
rica,) he  seems  by  mere  casual  no- 
tices, now  prompted  by  an  historical 
incident,  now  for  the  purpose  of  an  il- 
Iqptrative  comparison,  to  have  known 
so  familiarly,  that  Pausanias  in  after 
ages  does  not  describe  more  minutely 
the  local  features  to  which  he  had 
dedicated  a  life,  than  this  extraordi- 
nary traveller,  for  whom  they  did  but 
point  a  period  or  circumstantiate  a 
parenthesis.  As  a  geographer,  often 
as  a  hydrographer — witness  his  sound- 
ings thirty  miles  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile — Herodotus  was  the  first  great 
parent  of  discovery,  as  between  nation 
and  nation  he  was  the  author  of  mutual 
revelation  ;  whatsoever  any  one  nation 
knew  of  its  own  little  ring  fence, 
through  daily  use  and  experience,  or 
had  received  by  ancestral  tradition, 
thai  he  published  to  ail  other  nations. 
He  was  the  first  central  interpreter, 
the  common  dragoman  to  the  general 
college  of  civilization  that  now  belted 
the  Mediterranean,  holding  up,  in  a 
language  already  laying  the  faunda' 
tions  of  universaiify,  one  comprehen- 
sive mirror,  reflecting  to  them  all  the 
separate  chorography,  habits,  insti- 
tutions, and  religious  systems  of 
each.  Nor  was  it  in  the  facts  merely, 
that  he  retraced  the  portraits  of  ali 
leading  states;  whatsoever  in  these 
facts  was  mysterious,  for  that  he  had 
a  self-originated  solution  ;  whatsoerer 
was  perplexing  by  equiponderant 
counter-assumptions,  for  that  be 
brought  a  determining  impulse  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other ;  whatsoever 
seemed  eontradictory,  for  that  he 
brought  a  reeonetling  hypothesis. 
Were  it  the  annual  rise  of  a  river, 
were  it  the  formation  of  a  famous 
kingdom  by  alluvial  depositions,  were 
it  the  unexpected  event  of  a  battle,  or 
the  apparently  capricious  migration  of 
a  people — for  all  alike  Herodotus  had 
such  resources  of  knowledge  as  took  the 
sting  out  of  the  marvellous,  or  such  re- 
sources of  ability  as  at  least  suggested 
the  plausible.  Antiquities  or  mytho- 
logy, martial  institutions  or  pastoral,  the 
secret  motives  to  a  falsehood  whieh  he 
exposes,  or  the  hidden  nature  of  some 
truth  which  he  deciphers — all  alike 
lay  within  the  searching  dissection  of 
this  astonishing  intellect,  the  meet 

Powerful  lens  by  far  that  has  ever  been 
rought  to  bear  upon  the  mixed  ob- 
jects of  a  speenlatiTe  traveller. 
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To  have  classed  this  man  as  a  mere 
IkbHxig  aooalist,  or  even  if  it  should 
be  said  on  better  thoughts— >no,  not 
as  a  fabling  annalist  but  as  a  great 
scenical  historian — is  so  monstrous  an 
ovenight,  so  mere  a  neglect  of  the 
proportions  maintained  amongst  the 
topics  treated  by  Herodotus,  that  we 
do  not  conceive  any  apology  requi- 
site for  revising*  in  this  place  or  at 
this  times  the  general  estimate  on  a 
sulject  always  interesting.  What  is 
every  body's  businesst  the  proverb 
instructs  us  to  view  as  nobody*s  by 
duly  •  but  under  the  same  rule  it  is 
o^  body's  by  right ;  and  what  be- 
kogs  to  all  hours  alike,  may  for  that 
mson  belong  without  blame  to  Janu- 
aiy  of  the  year  1842.  Yet*  if  any 
man  obstinate  in  demanding  for  all 
sets  a  '<  sufficient  reason  "  { to  speak 
leibiuiice]  demurs  to  our  revision,  as 
having  no  special  invitation  at  this 
imoiediate  moment,  then  we  are 
happy  to  tell  him  that  Mr  Hermann 
Bubrak  has  furnished  us  with  such 
sn  invitation  by  a  recent  review 
of  Herodotus  as  a  geographer,*  and 
thus  furnished  even  a  technical  plea 
for  calling  up  the  great  man  before 
our  bar. 

We  have  already  said  something 
towards  reconsidering  the  thoughtless 
classification  of  a  writer  whose  works 
do  actually,  in  their  major  proportion» 
not  essenti^ly  concern  that  subject  to 
which,  by  their  transiuUd  title,  they 
are  exclusively  referred ;  for  even 
that  part  which  if  historical,  often 
moves  by  mere  anecdotes  or  personal 
sketches.     And  the  uniform  object  of    not  admitting  of  metre,  as  where  num 
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metre — then  indeed  it  would  be  a 
slight  nominal  honour  to  have  been 
the  Father  of  Prose.  But  this  is  ig- 
norance,  though  a  pretty  common 
ignorance.  To  walk  well,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  abstains  from 
dancing.  Walking  has  rules  of  its 
own,  the  more  difficult  to  perceive  or 
to  practise  as  they  are  less  broadly 
prononds.  To  forbear  singing  b  not' 
therefore  to  speak  well  or  to  read 
well :  each  of  which  offices  rests  upon 
a  separate  art  of  its  own.  Nunierous 
laws  of  transition,  connexion,  prepa* 
ration,  are  different  for  a  writer  in 
verse  and  a  writer  in  prose.  Each 
mode  of  composition  is  a  great  art ; 
well  executed,  is  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  of  arts.  And  we  are 
satisfied  that,  one  century  before  the 
age  of  Herodotus,  the  effort  must  have 
been  greater  tu  wean  the  feelings  from 
a  key  of  poetic  composition  to  which 
all  minds  had  long  been  attuned  and 
prepared,  than  at  present  it  would  be 
for  any  paragraphist  in  the  newspapers 
to  make  the  inverse  revolution  by  sud- 
denly  renouncing  the  modesty  of  prose 
for  the  impassioned  forms  of  lyrical 
poetry.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  be 
the  leader  of  prose  composition  ;  great 
even,  as  we  all  can  see  at  other  times^ 
to  be  absolutely  first  in  any  one  sub- 
divibion  of  composition :  how  much 
more  in  one  whole  bisection  of  literiu 
ture!  And,  if  it  is  objected  that 
Herodotus  was  not  the  eldest  of  prose 
writers,  doubtless  in  an  absolute  sense 
no  man  was.  There  must  always 
have  been  short  public  inscriptions 


these  is  not  the  history,  but  the  poli- 
tical condition,  of  the  particular  state 
or  pruvinceu  But  we  now  feel  dis- 
posed to  press  this  rectification  a  little 
nore  keenly/  by  asking — what  was 
tlie  reason  for  this  apparently  wilful 
error i*  The  resaon  is  palpable:  it 
was  tlie  ignorance  of  irreflectiveness. 
L  Fur  with  respect  to  the  first 
oversight  on  the  claim  of  Herodotus, 
as  an  earliest  archetype  of  composi- 
so 


hers  —  quantities  —  dimensions  were 
concerned.  It  is  enough  that  all 
feeble  tentative  explorers  of  the  art 
had  been  too  meagre  in  matter,  too 
rude  in  manner,  like  Fabius  Pictor 
amongst  the  Romans,  to  captivate  the 
ears  of  men,  and  thus  to  ensure  their 
own  propagation.  Without  annoying 
the  reader  by  the  cheap  erudition  of 
parading  defunct  names  before  him^ 
It  is  certain  that  Scylax,  an  author 


tion,  so    much    is  evident — that,    if  still  surviviog,  was  nearly  contempo- 

pro«e  were  simply  the  negation   of  rary  with  Herodotus;  and  not  very 

verse,  were  it  the  fact  that  prose  had  wide  of  him  by  his  subject.     In  hts 

no  separate  laws  of  its  own,  but  that  case  it  is  probable  that  the  mere  prao- 

lo  be  a  composer  in  prose  meant  only  tical  benefits  of  his  book  to  the  navi- 

hb   privilege  of  being  inartificial —  gators  of  the  Mediterranean  in  that 

kis  dispensation  from  the  restraints  of  early  period,  had  multiplied  his  book 
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«o  as  eventoally  to  preserre  it.  Yet, 
as  Major  Rennell  remarks,  Crtog,  SysU 
ofHerod,,  p.  610,— <<  Scylax  must  be 
regarded  as  a  seaman  arpi/ot,  and  the 
author  of  a  coasting  directory  ;"  as  a 
mechanic  artizan,  ranking  with  Ha- 
milton,  Moore,  or  Gunter,  not  as  a 
great  liberal  artist — an  inte/lectual 
« potentate  lilce  Herodotus.  Such  now 
upon  the  scale  of  intellectual  claims  as 
was  this  geographical  rival  by  compa- 
rison with  Herodotus,  such  doubtless 
were  his  rivals  or  predecessors  in  his- 
tory, in  antiquities,  and  in  the  other 
provinces  which  he  occupied.  And 
generally  the  fragments  of  these  au- 
thors, surviving  in  Pagan  as  well  as 
Christian  collections,  show  that  they 
were  such.  So  that,  in  a  high  virtual 
sense,  Herodotus  was  to  prose  compo- 
sition what  Homer  600  years  earlier 
had  been  to  verse. 

II.    But  whence  arose  the  other 
mistake  about  Herodotus— the  fancy 
that  his  great  work  was  exclusively 
(or  even  chiefly)  a  history  ?    It  arose 
simply  from  a  mistranslation,  which 
subsists  every  where  to  this  day.    We 
remember  ihat  Kant,  in  one  of  his 
miscellaneous  essays,  finding  a  neces* 
sity  for  explaining  the  term  Hisloire, 
[why  we  cannot  say,  since  the  Ger- 
mans have  the  self-grown  word  Ge* 
tchichte  for  that  idea,]  deduces  it  of 
course  from  the  Greek  'ur»ftd.     This 
brings  him  to  an  occasion  for  defining 
ihe  term.     And  how  ?     It  is  laugh- 
able to  imagine  the  anxious  reader 
bending  his  ear  to  catch  the  Kantean 
whisper,  and  finally,  solemnly  hearing 
that  *wr0(m  means — History.  Really, 
Professor    Kant,  we  should   almost 
have  guessed  as  much.     But  such  de- 
rivations teach  no  more  than  the  ample 
circuit  of  Bardolph*s  definition — *•  ac- 
commodated — that  whereby  a  man  is, 
or  may  be  thought  to  be" — what? 
**  accommodated".    Kant  was  an  ex- 
cellent Latin  scholar,  but  an  indiffer- 
ent Greeian.      And  spite  of  the  old 
traditional  "  Bittoriarum  Libri   No- 
Tem,'*  which  stands  upon  all  Latin 


title-pages  of  Herodotus,  we  need, 
scarcely  remind  a  Greek  scholar  that 
the  verb  lrr#{i«,  or  the  noun  l^rtf  i«,  never- 
bears  in  this  writer  the  latter  sense  of 
recording  and  memorializing.     Tb(r 
substantive  is  a  word  frequently  em- 
ployed by  Herodotus:   often  in  the- 
plural   number;    and   uniformly    it 
means  enquiries  or  intfesligattons,   so 
that  the  proper  English  version  of  tfa» 
title-page    would  be — **  Of  the  re^ 
searches  made  by  Herodotus,  Nioft 
Books.**     And  in  reality  that  is  the- 
very  meaning,  and  the  secret  driff^ 
the  conservation  running   overhead 
through  these  nine  sections  to  the 
nine  muses.     Had  the  work  been  de« 
signed  as  chiefly  historical,  it  woul<> 
have  been  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  the  one  sole  muse  presiding  over 
History.     But  because  the  very  open  - 
ing  sentence  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
chiefly  historical,  that  it  is  so  partially, 
that  it  rehearses  the  acts  of  men,  [«-<» 
yi9$/itini,]  together  with  the  monumen- 
tal structures  of  human  labour,  [4-« 
ifya — for  the  true  sense   of   which 
word  in  this  position  see  the  first  sen- 
tence in  section  thirty-five  of  EuterpCfJ 
and  other  things  beside,  [«-«  n  «xa.«,  jf 
because  in  short  not  any  limited  an- 
nals, because  the  mighty  revelation  of 
the  world  to  its  scattered  inhabitants, 
because — 

"   Qnicquid   agunt    homines,    votunr^ 

timor,  irs,  volaptas, 
Gaadia,  ditcursiu,  noitri  est  farrago- 
libelli,^ 
therefore  it  was  that  a  running  tide  or 
superscription  so  extensive  and  so  as- 
piring had  at  some  time  been  adopted. 
Every  muse,  and  not  one  only,  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  interested  in  the  work  ; 
and,  in  simple  truth,  this  legend  of  de- 
dication is  but  an  expansion  or  variety 
more  impressively  conveyed  of  what 
had  been  already  notified  in  the  inaa« 
gural  sentence ;  whilst  both  this  sen- 
tence and  that  dedication  were  de- 
signed to  meet  the  very  misconception 
which  has  since  notwithstanding  pre- 
vailed.* 


*  But — "How  has  it  prevailed/*  some  will  asic, '^  if  an  error?  Have  not  great 
scholars  sate  npon  Herodotus  ?"  Doubtless,  many.  There  is  none  greater,  for  in. 
stance,  merely  as  a  verbal  scholar,  than  Valckenaer.  Whence  we  conclude  that  in. 
evltably  this  error  has  been  remarked  somewhere*  And  as  to  the  erroneous  Latin  ver- 
sion still  keeping  its  ground,  partly  that  may  be  due  to  the  sort  of  superstition  which 
every  where  protects  old  usages  in  formal  situations  like  a  title-page,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  happy  Latin  word  to  express  Researches,  But,  however  that  may  t>e, 
all  the  scholars  in  the  world  cannot  get  rid  of  the  evidence  involved  in  tM  ffeneral  use. 
of  the  word  Irrt^m  by  Herodotus* 


These  rectifications  ought  to  have 
some  effect  in  eleyating— first*    the 
•rank  of  Herodotus ;  secondly,  his  pre- 
-senk   attractions.    Most  certain  we 
are  that  few  readers  are  aware  of  the 
^arwuM  amusement  conveyed  from  all 
sources  then  existing,  by  this  most 
splendid  of  traTellers.     Dr  Johnson 
has  expressed  in  pffnt,  (and  not  mere- 
Ij  in  the  strife  of  couTersation,)  the 
following  extravagant  idea — that  to 
Homer,  as  its  original  author,  may  be 
trseed  back,  at  least  in  outline,  every 
tale  or  complication  of  incidents  now 
moving  in  modem  poems,  romances, 
er  novels.     Now,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  denounce  such  an  assertion  as  false, 
because,  upon  two  separate  reasons, 
it  shows  itself  to  be  impossible.     In 
the  first  place,  the  motive  to  such  an 
aisertion  was-^to  emblazon  the  inven« 
tife  faculty  of  Homer;  but  it  hap- 
pens that  Homer  could   not  invent 
any  thing,  small  or  great,  under  the 
very  principles  of  Grecian  art.     To 
be  a  fiction,  as  to  matters  of  action, 
(for  in  embellishments  the  rule  might 
be  otherwise,)  was  to  be  ridiculous 
and  unmeaning  in  Grecian  eyes.    We 
may  illustrate  the  Grecian  feeling  on 
this  point  (however  little  known  to 
critics)  by  our  own  dolorous  disap- 
pointment when  we  opened  the  Al* 
hambra   of  Mr    Washington  Irving. 
We  bad  supposed  it  to  be  some  real 
Spanish  or  Moorish  legend  connected 
with  that  romantic  edifice ;  and,  be* 
hold  I  it  was  a  mere  Sadler's  Wells 
travesty,  (we  speak  of  its  plan»  not  of 
its  execution,)  applied  to  some  slender 
fragments  from  past   days.      Such, 
but  far  stronger,  would  have  been  the 
disappointment  to  Grecian  feelings, 
in  finding  any  poetic  (a  fortiori,  any 
prose)  leg^id  to  be  a  fiction  of  the 
writer's — words  cannot  measure  the 
reaction  of  disgust.     And  thence  it 
was  that  no  tragic  poet  of  Athens 
ever  took  for  his  theme  any  tale  or 
fable  not  already  pre-  existing  in  90¥ne 
version,  though   now   and    then   it 
might  be  the  least  popular  version. 
It  was  capital  as  an  offence  of  the  in- 
tellect, it  was  lunatic  to  do  otherwise. 
This  is  a  most  important  characteris- 
tic   of    ancient    taste  ;    and   most 
interesting  in  its  philosophic  value  for 
any  comparative  estimate  of  modem 
art,  as  against  ancient.  In  particular, 
no  just  commentary  can  ever  be  writ- 
ten on  the  poetics  of  Aristotle,  which 
leaves  it  out  of  sight.     Secondly^  it 
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is  evident  that  the  whole  character, 
the  very  principle  of  movement,  in 
many  modem  stories,  depends  upon 
sentiments    derived    remotely    from 
Christianity  ;  and  others  upon  usages 
or  manners  peculiar  to  modem  civili* 
zation ;  so  as  in  either  case  to  involve 
a   moral  anachronism  if  viewed  a» 
Pagan.     Not  the  colouring  only  of 
the  fable,  but  the  very  incidents,  one 
and  all,  and  the  situations,  and  the 
perplexities,  are  constantly  the  pro* 
duct  of  something  characteristically 
modern  in  the  circumstances,  some" 
times  for  instance  in    the  climate^ 
for  the  ancietiis  had  no  experimental 
knowledge  of  severe  climates.     With, 
these  double  impossibilities  before  us, 
of  any  absolute  fictions  in  a  Pagan 
author  that  could  be  generally  fitted  to 
anticipate  modem  tales,  we  shall  not 
transfer  to  Herodotus  the  impractic- 
able compliment  paid  by  Dr  Johnson 
to  Homer.     But  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  best  collection  of  stories  fumish- 
ed  by    Pagan  funds,  lies  dispersed 
through  his  great  work.     One  of  the 
best  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  very 
best  as  regards  the  structure  of  the 
plot — viz.  tho  tale  of  AH  Baba  and  the 
Forty    2*Aievea — ^is   evidently  derived 
from   an  incident  in    that    remark- 
able Egyptian  legend,  connected  with 
the  treasure-house  of  Rhampsinitus. 
This,    except   two    of    his    Persian 
legends,  (Cyrus  and  Darius,)  is  the 
longest  tale  in   Herodotus;  and  by 
much  the  best  in  an  artist's  sense ;  in- 
deed, its  own  remarkable  merit,  as  a 
fable  in  which  the  incidents  succes* 
sitety  generate  each  other,  caused  it  to 
be  transplanted  by  the  Greeks  to  their 
own  country.  Vossius,  in  his  work  on 
the  Greek  historians,  and  a  hundred 
years  later,  Valckenaer,  with  many 
other  scholars,  had  pointed  out  the 
singular  conformity  of  this  memorable 
Egyptian    story    with    several    that 
afterwards  circulated  in  Greece-  The 
eldest  of  these  transfers  was  undoubt- 
edly the   Boeotian  tale  (but  in  days 
before  the  name  Boaotia  existed)  of 
Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  architects, 
and  sons  to  the  King  of  Orchomenos, 
who  built  a  treasure-house  at  Hyria, 
(noticed  by  Homer  in  his  ship  cata- 
logue»)  followed  by  tragical  circum- 
stances, the  very  same  as  those  re- 
corded by  Herodotus.    It  is  trae  that 
the  latter  incidents,  according  to  the 
Egyptian  version — the  monstrous  de- 
vice of  Rhampsinitus  for  discovering 
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the  robber  at  tbe  price  of  his  daugh- 
ter's honour,  and  the  final  reward  of 
the  robber  for  his  petty  Ingenuity, 
(which,  after  all,  belonged  chiefly  to 
the  deceased  architect,)  ruin  the  tale 
as  a  whole.  But  these  latter  incidents 
are  obviously  forgeries  of  another 
age  ;  **  angeschlouen^*  fastened  on  by 
fraud, "  an  den  entenaelteren  theil,**  to 
the  first  and  elder  parr,  as  Mueller 
rightly  observes,  p.  97,  of  his  Orcho* 
menos.  And  even  here  it  is  pleasing 
to  notice  the  incredulity  of  Herodotus, 
who  was  not,  like  so  many  of  his 
Christian  commentators,  sceptical 
upon  previous  system  and  by  whole- 
sale, but  equally  prone  to  believe 
wherever  his  heart  (naturally  reve* 
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that  hit  decision  goes  for  little.  And 
even  he,  had  he  read  Herodotns, 
would  have  thought  twice  before  he 
made  up  his  mind.  Tbe  truth  is,  that 
in  such  a  ease,  suppose,  for  example 
Robinson  Crusoe  empowered  to  im- 
port one  book  and  no  more  into  his 
insular  hermitage,  the  most  powerful 
of  human  books  mttst  be  unavoidably 
excluded,  and  for  tbe  following  rea* 
son :  that  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its 
profundity  will  be  the  unity  of  any 
fictitious  interest;  a  Paradise  Lost, 
or  a  King  Lear,  could  not  sgitate  or 
possess  the  mind  as  they  do,  if  thej 
were  at  leisure  to  ^  amuse*'  us.  So 
far  from  relying  on  its  unity,  the  woric 
which  should  aim  at  the  maximum  of 
rential)  suggested  an  interference  of    amusement,    ought  to  rely  on  the 


superior  natures,  and  to  doubt 
wherever  his  excellent  judgment  de- 
tected marks  of  incoherency.^  He 
recoHs  the  entire  series  of  incidents 
as  rm  xtyfAtvti  «»•>>»  reports  of  events 
which  had  reached  him  by  hearaay, 
ift§i  U  w  o'i^ra — '<  but  to  me,"  he  says 
pointedly, "  not  credible.** 

In  this  view,  as  a  thesaurus  fabula- 
rum,  a  great  repository  of  anecdotes 
and  legends,  tragic  or  romantic,  He- 
rodotus is  so  far  beyond  all  Pagan 
competition,  that  we  are  thrown  upon 
Christian  literatures  for  any  corres- 
ponding form  of  merit.  The  case  has 
often  l:^en  imagined  playfully,  that  a 
man  were  restricted  to  one  book; 
and,  supposing  all  books  so  solemn  as 
those  of  a  religious  interest  to  be  laid 
out  of  the  question,  many  are  the  an- 
swers which  have  been  pronounced, 
according  to  the  difference  of  men's 
minds.  Rousseau,  as  is  well  known, 
on  such  an  assumption  made  his  elec- 
tion for  Plutarch.  But  shall  we  tell 
the  reader  whyf  It  was  not  alto- 
gether his  taste,  or  his  judicious  choice, 
which  decided  him ;  for  choice  there 
can  bo  none  amongst  elements  unexa- 
mined— ^it  was  his  limited  reading. 
•  Except  a  few  papers  in  the  French 
Encyclop^ie  during  his  maturer 
years,  and  some  dozen  of  works  pre- 
sented to  him  by  their  authors,  his 
own  friends,  Rousseau  had  read  little 
or  nothing  beyond  Plutarch's  Lives 
in  a  bad  French  translation,  and  Mon- 
taigne. Though  not  a  Frenchman, 
having  had  an  education  (if  such  one 
can  call  it)  thoroughly  French,  he  had 
the  usual  puerile  French  craze  about 
Roman  virtue,  and  republican  simpli- 
city, and  Cato,  and  *'  all  that."     So 


maxvnum  of  variety.  And  in  that 
view  it  is  that  we  urge  the  paramount 
pretensions  of  Herodotus ;  since  not 
only  are  his  topics  separately  of  prim- 
ary interest,  each  for  itself,  but  tbey 
are  collectively  the  most  varied  in  the 
quality  of  that  interest,  and  they  are 
touched  with  the  most  flying  and  least 
lingering  pen ;  for,  of  all  writers, 
Herodotus  is  the  most  cautious  not 
to  trespass  on  his  reader's  patience : 
his  transitions  are  the  most  fluent 
whilst  they  are  the  most  endless,  jus- 
tifying themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing as  much  as  they  recommend 
themselves  to  the  spirit  of  hurrying 
curiosity ;  and  his  narrations  or  de- 
scriptions are  the  most  animated  by 
the  generality  of  their  abstractions, 
whilst  they  are  the  most  faithfully  In- 
dividual by  the  felicity  of  their  mi- 
nute circumstances. 

Once,  and  in  a  public  situation,  we 
ourselves  denominated  Herodotus  the 
Froissart  of  antiquity.  But  we  were 
then  speaking  of  him  exclusively  as 
an  historian ;  and  even  so,  we  did  him 
injustice.  Thus  far  it  is  true  the  two 
men  agree,  that  both  are  less  political, 
or  reflecting,  or  moralizing,  as  histo- 
rians, than  they  are  seenical  and 
splendidly  picturesque.  But  Frois- 
sart is  little  else  than  an  historian. 
Whereas  Herodottu  is  the  counter- 
part of  some  ideal  Pandora,  by  the 
universality  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  is  a  traveller  of  discovery,  like 
Captain  Cooke  or  Park.  He  is  a  na- 
turalist, the  earliest  that  existed.  He 
is  a  mythologist,  and  a  speculator  on 
the  origin,  as  well  as  value,  of  religions 
rites.  He  is  a  political  economist  by 
instinct  of  genius,  before  the  science 
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of  economy  had  a  name  or  a  conseious 
function  ;  and  by  two  great  recordv^ 
he  baa  put  ub  np  to  the  level  of  all 
tbat  can  excite  our  curiosity  at  that 
great  era  of  moving  civilization  :*« 
first*  as  respects  Persia^  by  the  eia* 
borate  review  of  the  various  satra* 
pies  or  great  lieutenancies  of  the  em- 
pirtt— that  vast  empire  which  had 
absorbed  the  Assyrian,  Median*  Ba- 
bylonian* Little  Syrian*  and  Egyptian 
kingdoms,  registering  against  each 
separate  viceroyalty,  from  Algiers  to 
Lahore  beyond  the  Indus,  what  was 
the  amount  of  its  annual  tribute  to 
^0  gorgeous  exchequer  of  Susa;  and 
secondly,  as  respects  Greece,  by  hu 
review  of  the  numerous  little  Grecian 
states*  and  their  several  contingents 
m  ships,  or  in  soldiers*  or  in  both* 
(aeeonling  as  their  position  happened 
to  be  inland  or  maritime*)  towards 
the  universal  armament  against  the 
second  and  greatest  of  the  Persian  in- 
vanona.  Two  such  documents*  such 
archives  of  political  economy*  do  not 
exist  elsewhere  in  hbtory.  Egypt 
had  now  ceased*  and  we  may  say  that 
(according  to  the  Scriptural  pro- 
phecy) it  had  ceased  for  ever  to  be 
an  independent  realm.  Persia  had 
DOW  for  seventy  years  had  her  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  this  unhappy  land ; 
and*  in  one  century  beyond  the  death 
of  Herodotus*  the*  two-homed  he- 
goat  of  Macedon  was  destined  to  butt 
it  down  into  hopeless  prostration. 
Bat  so  far  as  Egypt*  from  her  vast 
aDtiqoity*  or  from  her  great  resources* 
was  entitled  to  a  more  circumstantial 
notice  than  any  other  satrapy  of  the 
great  empire*  such  a  notice  it  has ; 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say*  though 
it  may  seem  a  bold  word,  that,  from 
the  many  scattered  features  of  Egyp- 
tian habits  or  usages  incidentally  in- 
dicated by  Herodotus*  a  better  por- 
trait of  Egyptian  life,  and  a  better 
abstract  of  Egyptian  political  eco- 
nomy* might  even  yet  be  gathered* 
than  from  all  the  writers  of  Greece 
for  the  cities  of  their  native  land. 


But  take  him  as  an  exploratory  tra* 
veller  and  as  a  naturalist*  who  had 
to  break  ground  for  the  earliest  en- 
trenchments in  these  new  functions 
of  knowledge;  we  do  not  scruple  to 
say  that,  miUatis  mutandis,  and  cotwes* 
iit  concedendiSf  Herodotus  has  the  se- 
parate qualifications  of  the  two  men 
whom  we  would  select  by  preference 
as  the  most  distinguished  amongst 
Christian  traveller-naturalists ;  he  has 
the  universality  of  the  Prussian  Hum- 
boldt; and  he  has  the  picturesque 
fidelity  to  nature  of  the  English  Dam- 
pier— of  whom  the  last  waa^  a  simple 
self-educated  seaman*  but  strong- 
minded  by  nature*  austerely  accurate 
through  his  moral  reverence  for  truth* 
and  zealous  in  pursuit  of  knowledge* 
to  an  e;icess  which  raises  him  to  a 
level  with  the  noble  Greek.  Dam- 
pier,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaus- 
tion from  a-malignant  dysentery,  un- 
able to  stand  upright,  and  surrounded 
by  perils  in  a  land  of  infidel  fanatics* 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  feet  to  ve- 
rify some  fact  of  natural  history*  un- 
der the  blazing  forenoon  of  the  tro- 
pics ;  and  Herodotus,  having  no  mo- 
tive but  bis  own  inexhaustible  thirst 
of  knowledge,  embarked  on  a  sepa- 
rate voyage,  fraught  with  hardships* 
towards  a  chance  of  clearing  up  what 
seemed  a  difficulty  of  some  import- 
ance in  deducing  the  religious  mytho* 
logy  of  his  country. 

But  it  is  in  those  characters  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  the  world — viz. 
as  an  historian  and  a  geographer — that 
HerodotuB*levies  the  heaviest  tribute 
on  our  reverence ;  and  precisely  in 
those  characters  it  is  that  he  now 
claims  the  amplest  atonement*  having 
formerly  sustained  the  grossest  out- 
rages of  insult  and  slander  on  the  pe- 
culiar merits  attached  to  each  of  those 
characters.  Credulous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  a  degree  transcending 
the  privilege  of  old  garrulous  nurses; 
hypepbolically  extravagant  beyond  Sir 
John  Mandeville  ;  and  lastly,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  Mendez  Pinto  or  a  Mun- 


*'  T^oO'koimed,'*  in  one  view,  u  haviog  no  successor,  Alexander  was  ca11e<l  the 
9n€-hom$d.  Bat  it  is  very  singiilar  that  all  Oriental  nations,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  Scriptural  symbols  under  which  Alexander  is  described  by  Daniel  as  the 
strong  he-goat  who  batted  against  the  ram  of  Persia,  have  always  called  him  the 
'*  two-homed,"  with  a  covert  allusion  to  his  European  and  his  Asiatic  kingdom.  And 
it  is  equally  singular,  that  unintentionslly  this  symbol  falls  in  with  Alexander's  own 
atsomptioa  of  a  descent  from  the  Lybian  Jupiter- Ammon,  to  whom  the  double  horns 
were  an  indispensable  and  characteristic  symbol. 
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chatueD»  he  was  saluted  as  the  *'  father 
of  lies.**     N0W9  oa  these  calumniesy 
it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  his  most 
fervent  admirer  no  longer  feels  it  re« 
qubite  to  utter  one  word  in  the  way 
of  complsdnt  or  vindication.     Time 
has  carried  him  round  to  the  diame- 
trical counterpole  of  estimation.  Exa- 
mination and  more  learned  study  have 
justified  every  iota  of  those  state- 
ments to  which  ht  pledged  his  onm  pri" 
vote  authority.     His  chronology  b  bet- 
ter to  this  day  than  any  single  system 
opposed  to  it.     His  dimensions  and 
dbtances  are  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  later  travellers,  whose  hands  were 
strengthened  by  all  the  powers  of  mi- 
litary command  and  regal  autocracy, 
that  Major  RennelU  upon  a  deliber- 
ate retrospect  of  hb  works,  preferred 
his  authority  to  that  of  those  who 
came  after  him  as  conquerors  and  ru» 
lers  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  had 
described  as  a  simple  traveller ;  nay, 
to  the  late  authority  of  those  who  had 
conquered  those  conquerors.       It  is 
gratifying  that  a  judge,  so  just  and 
thoughtful  as  the  Major,  should  de- 
clare the  reports  of  Alexander*s  offi- 
cers on  the  dbtances  and  stations  in 
the  Asiatic  part  of  hb  empire,  less 
trustworthy  by  much  than  the  reports 
of  Herodotus :  yet,  who  was  more  li- 
berally devoted  to  science  than  Alex- 
ander?   or  what   were  the   humble 
powers  of  the  foot  traveller  in  compa- 
rison with  those  of  the  mighty  earth- 
shaker,  for  whom  prophecy  had  been 
on  the  watch  for  centuries  ?  It  is  gra- 
-tifying,  that  a  judge  like*  the  Major 
should  find  the  same  advantage  on  the 
-eide  of  Herodotus,  as  to  the  dbtances 
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tuating  practically  as  are  all  computed 
distances  at  all  times  and  places.  The 
close  approximations  of  Herodotus  to 
the  returns  of  distances  upon  caravan 
routes  of  500  miles  by  the  most  vi§^« 
lant  of  modem  travellers,  checked  bj 
the  caravan  controllers,  is  a  bitter  re* 
tort  upon  his  calumniators.  •  And,  as 
to  the  consummation  of  the  insults 
against  him  in  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood,  we  explain  it  out  of  hasty 
reading  and  slight  acquuntance  with 
Greek.     The  sennbility  of  Herodo* 
tus  to  hb  own  future  character  in  this 
respect,  under  a  deep  consciousness  of 
his  upright  forbearance  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  extreme  liability  on 
the  other  side  to  uncharitable  construc- 
tion for  any  man  moving  amongst 
Egyptian  thaumaturgical  traditions, 
comes  forward  continually  in  his  anx- 
ious distinctions  between  what  he  gives 
on  his  own  ocular  experience  (•>!•'« •— ) 
what  upon  his  own  enquiries,  or  com- 
bination of  enquiries  with   previous 
knowledge  (ifra^iii)— what  upon  hear- 
say (cjK^q) — what  upon  current  tradi- 
tion (x«y«f.)     And  the  evidences  are 
multiplied  over  and  above  these  dis- 
tinctions, of  the  irritation  which  be- 
sieged hb  mind  as  to  the  future  wrongs 
he  might  sustain  from  the  careless  and 
the  unprincipled.  Had  truth  been  less 
precious  in  his  eyes,  was  it  tolerable 
to  bo  supposed  a  liar  for  so  vulgar  an 
object  as  that  of  creating  a  stare  bj 
wonder- making  ?    The  high*minded 
Grecian,  justly  proud  of  his  superb' 
intellectual  resources  for  taking  cap- 
tive the  imaginations  of  his  half-po- 
Ibhed  countrymen,    disdained   such 
base  artifices,  which  belong  more  pro* 
in  the  Egyptian  and  Lybian  part  of    nerly  to  an  effeminate  and  over-stima- 
this  empire,  on  a  comparison  with  the    lated  stage  of  civilization.    And,  once 


most  accomplbhed  of  Romans,  Pliny, 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  (fur  all  are  Romans 
who  benefited  by  any  Roman  ma- 
chinery,) coming  five  and  six  centu- 
ries later.  We  indeed  hold  the  accu- 
racy of  Herodotus  to  be  all  but  mar- 
vellous, considering  the  wretched  ap- 


for  all,  he  had  announced  at  an  early 
point  as  the  prindpte  of  his  work,  as 
what  ran  along  the  whole  line  of  hb 
statements  by  way  of  basis  or  subsump- 

tion,   (''«^o  «'«irT«  m  X«rei>  ItTBHUrmi)  .-* 

that  he  wrote  upon  the  faith  of  hearsay 
from  the  Egyptians  severally :  mean- 


paratus  which  he  could  then  command  ing  by ''  severally,**  (i»cr«0 — that  he 

in  the  popular  measures.  The  sladiujUf  did  not  adopt  any  chance  hearsay,  but 

it  is  true,  was  more  accurate,  because  such  as  was  guaranteed  by  the  men 

less  equivocal  in  those  Grecian  days,  who  presided  over  each  several  depart- 

than  afterwards,  when  it  inter-oscil-  ment  of  Egyptian  official  or  ceremo- 


lated  with  the  Roman  stadium:  but 
all  the  multiples  of  that  stadium,  such 
as  the  schanus,  the  Persian  paratang^ 
or  the  military  stathmua,  were  only 
Jess  vague  than  the  cost  of  Hindostan 
in  their  ideal  standards,  and  as  fluc- 


nial  life. 

Having  thus  said  something  to- 
wards  re-vindicating  for  Herodotus 
his  proper  station — first,  as  a  power 
in  literature ;  next,  as  a  geographer, 
economist,    mythologist,    antiquary. 
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htttorlaD — ^we  shall  draw  the  reader's  he  introduced  to  the  world  a  fine  new 
attention  to  the  remarkable  ^'set  of  author,  one  Jazon,  Esquire ;  and  the 
the  carrent**  towards  that  yery  con-  squire  holds  his  place  in  the  learned 
smnmation    and    resnlt    of   justice  Abba's  book  to  this  day.  Good  Greek 
amongst  the  learned  within  the  last  scholars  are  now  in  the  proportion  of 
two  generations.     There  is  no  such  perhaps  sixty  to  one  by  comparison 
caae  extent  of  truth  slowly  righting  with  the  penultimate  generation:  and 
itsdf.     Seyenty  years  ago,  the  repu-  this  proportion  holds  equally  for  Ger- 
tslion  of  Herodotns  for  veracity  was  many  and  for  England.      So  that  the 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  That  prejudice  still  restoration  of  Herodotus  to  his  place 
sanriyes  popularly.    But  amongst  the  in  literature,  hisPalmgenesia,  has  been 
learned,  it  has  gradually  giyen  way  to  no  caprice,  but  is  due  to  the  vast  de. 
better  scholarship,  and  to  two  genera-  positions  of  knowledge,  equal  for  the 
dons  of  travellers,  starting  with  far  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  to  the  ac- 
soperior  preparation  for  their  difficult  cumulated  product  of  the  entire  pre- 
kbours.     Accordingly,  at  this  day,  vlous  interval  from  Herodotus  to  1760, 
each  suecessivo  commentator,  better  in  every  one  of  those  particular  fields 
able  to  read  Greek,  and  better  provid-  which  this  author  was  led  by  bis  situa- 
ed  with  solutions  for  the  inevitable  Uon  to  cultivate. 
errors  of  a  reporter^  drawing  upon  Meantime  the  work  of  cleaosiog 
others  for  his  facts,  with  only  an  occa-  this  great  tank  or  depository  of  archee- 
sional  interposition  of  his  own  opinion,  ology  (the  one  sole  reservoir,  so  placed 
comes  with  increasing  reverence  to  in  point  of  time  as  to  collect  and  draw 
his  author.       The  hudaior  tanporis  all  tbo  contributions  from  the  frontier 
€di  takes  for  granted  in  his  sweeping  ground  between  the  mythical  and  the 
ignorance,  that  we  of  the  present  ge-  historical  period)  is  still  proceeding. 
neration   are  less  learned  than  our  Every  fresh  labourer,  by  new  acces- 
immediate  predecessors.     It  happens,  sions  of  direct  aid,  or  by  new  combl* 
that  all  over  Europe  the  course  of  nations  of  old  suggestions,  finds  him- 
kaming  has  been  precisely  in  the  in-  self  able  to  purify  the  interpretation 
verse  direction.    Poor  was  the  condi-  of  Herodotus  by  wider  analogies,  or 
Uon  of  Greek  learning  in  England,  to  account  for  his  mistakes  by  more 
when   Dr   Cooke  (one   of  the   five  accurately  developing  the  situation  of 
wretched  old  boys  who  operated  upon  the  speaker.    We  also  bring  our  own 
Gray's  Ei^gy  in  the   character   of  unborrowed  contributions.     We  also 
Greek  translators)  presided  at  Cam-  would  wish  to  promote  this  great  la- 
btidge  as  their  Greek  professor.   See,  hour,  which,  be  it  remembered,  Con- 
or rather  touch  with  the  tongs,  his  cerns  no  secondary  section  of  human 
edition*  of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  Equal-  progress— searches  no  blind  corners 
]y  poor  was  its  condition  in  Germany :  or  nooks  of  history — but  traverses  the 
for,if  one  swallow  could  make  a  sum-  very  crests  and  summits  of  human 
mer,  we  had  that  in  England.  Poorer  annals,  with  a  solitary  exception  for 
by  far  was  its  condition  (as  generally  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  so  far  as  open- 
it  is)  in  Prance :  where  a  great  don  ing  civilization  is  concerned.      The 
in  Greek  letters,  an  Abbe  who  passed  commencement*-the  solemn  inaugu- 
for  onfathomably  learned,  having  oc-  ration — of  history,  is  placed  no  doubt 
casion  to  translate  a  Greek  sentence,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Olym- 
saying  that  *'  Herodotus,  even  whilst  piads,  777  years  before  Christ.     The 
lonicising,  (using  the  lotie  dialect,)  doors  of  the  great  theatre  were  then 
had  yet  spelt  a  particular  name  with  thrown  open.      That  is  undeniable. 
the  alpha  and  not  with  the  e/a,**  ren-  But  the  performance  did  not  actually 
dered  the  passage  *' Herodote  et  aussi  commence  till  555  b.c,    (the  locus 
Jazon."        The  Greek  words  were  of  Cyrus.)     Then  began  the  great 
these  three — 'tt^o^»T»t  mtu  wl^ett.     He  tumult  of  nations — the  termashaw,  to 
had  never  heard  that  ««<  means  even  speak  Bengalice.     Then  began  the 
almost  as  often  as  it  means  and :  thus  procession,  the  pomp,  the  interweav- 


*  Which  edition  the  arrogant  Mathias  lo  his  Pursuits  of  Literature  (by  far  the  most 
popnlar  of  books  from  1797  to  1802)  highly  praised ;  though  otherwise  amusing  him- 
self with  the  folly  of  the  other  grey-headed  men  contending  for  a  schooUboy  a  prize. 
It  was  the  loss  of  dignity,  however,  in  the  translator,  not  their  worthless  Greek, 
which  he  saw  cause  to  ridicule. 
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iU^  of  the  western  tribes,  not  always 
by  bodily  presence,  but  by  ibe  actio 
in  distans  of  politics.  And  the  birth 
of  Herodotns  was  precisely  in  tbe 
seventy- first  year  from  that  period. 
It  is  tbe  greatest  of  periods  that  is 
concerned.  And  we  also  as  willing- 
\y,  we  repeat,  wonid  ofier  our  contin- 
gent. What  we  propose  to  do,  is  to 
bring  forward  two  or  three  important 
suggestions  of  others  not  yet  popu« 
larly  known — shaping  and  pointing,  if 
possible,  their  application — brighten- 
ing their  justice,  or  strengthening 
their  outlines.  And  with  these  we 
propose  to  intermingle  one  or  two 
suggestion^  more  exclusiYely  our 
own. 

h^The  Nan- Planetary  Earth  ofSe- 
rodotui  iJi  its  relation  to  the  Plane' 
tary  San. 

Mr  Hermann  Bobrik  is  the  first 
torchbearer  to  Herodotus  who  has 
thrown  a  strong  light  on  his  theory  of 
the  earth's  relation  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem. This  is  one  of  the  prtecognita, 
literally  indispensable  to  tbe  compr^ 
hensiou  of  the  geographical  basis 
assumed  by  Herodotus.  And  it  is 
really  interesting  to  see  how  one 
original  error  had  drawn  after  it  a 
train  of  others — how  one  restoration 
of  light  has  now  illuminated  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  objects.  We  suppose 
it  the  Tery  next  thing  to  a  fatal  im- 
possibility, that  any  man  should  at 
once  rid  his  mind  so  profoundly  of  all 
natural  biases  from  education,  or  al- 
most from  human  instinct,  as  barely 
to  suspect  the  physical  theory  of  He- 
rodotus— barely  to  imagine  the  idea 
of  a  divorce  occurring  in  any  theory 
between  the  solar  orb  and  the  great 

Phenomena  of  summer  and  winter. 
Prejudications,  having  the  force  of  a 
necessity,  had  blinded  generation  after 
generation  of  students  to  the  very  ad- 
mission in  limine  of  such  a  theory  as 
could  go  the  length  of  dethroning  the 
sun  himself  from  all  influence  over 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold 
— seed-time  and  harvest — for  man. 
They  did  not  see  what  actually  was, 
what  lay  broadly  below  their  eyes,  in 
Herodotus,  because  it  seemed  too  fan- 
tastic a  dream  to  suppose  that  it  could 
be.  The  case  is  far  more  common 
than  feeble  psychologists  imagine. 
Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
we  actually  see— not  that  which  b 
really  there  ^  to  be  seen— but  that 
h  we  believe  d  priori  ought  to  be 
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there.  And  in  oases  so  palpable  as 
that  of  an  external  sense,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  set  the  student  on  his  guard. 
But  in  cases  more  intellectual  or 
moral,  like  several  in  Herodotus,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  teacher  himself  to  be 
effectually  vigilant  It  was  not  any 
ihing  actually  seen  by  Herodotus 
which  led  him  into  denying  tbe  so- 
lar functions;  it  was  his  own  inde- 
pendent spectilation.  This  suggested 
to  him  a  plausible  hypothesis ;  plan- 
sible  it  was  for  that  age  of  the  world ; 
and  afterwards,  on  applying  it  to  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  case,  this  hy- 
pothesis seemed  so  far  good,  that  it 
did  really  unloek  them.  The  case 
stood  thus :— Herodotus  contemplated 
Cold  not  as  a  mere  privation  of  Heat, 
but  as  a  positive  quality;  quite  aa 
much  endued  to  **  hich  considera- 
tion," in  the  language  of  ambassadors^ 
as  its  rival  heat ;  and  quite  as  much 
to  a  ''retiring  pension/*  in  case  of 
being  superannuated.  Thus  we  all 
know,  from  Addison's  fine  raillery^ 
that  a  certain  philosopher  regarded 
darkness  not  at  all  as  any  result  from 
the  absence  of  light,  but  fancied  that^ 
as  some  heavenly  bodies  are  lumi- 
naries, so  others  (which  he  called  tene- 
brffic  stars)  might  have  the  office  of 
''raying  out  positive  darkness.*'  In 
the  infancy  of  seience,  the  idea  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind ;  and  we 
remember  bearing  a  great  man  of  our 
own  times  declare,  that  no  sense  of 
conscious  power  had  ever  so  vividly 
dilated  his  mind,  nothing  so  like  a 
revelation,  as  when  one  day  in  broad . 
sunshine,  whilst  yet  a  child,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  own  shadow,  which 
he  had  often  angrily  hunted,  was  no 
real  existence,  but  a  mere  hindering  of 
tbe  sun's  light  from  filling  up  the 
snace  screened  by  his  owji  body.  Tbe 
Old  grudge,  which  he  cherished  against 
this  coy  fugitive  shadow,  melted  away 
in  the  rapture  of  this  great  discovery. 
To  him  the  discovery  had  doubtless 
been  originally  half- suggested  by  ex- 
planations of  his  elders  imperfectly 
comprehended.  But  in  itself  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  is  a  step  perhaps  the 
most  costly  in  ejffort  of  any  that  the 
human  mind  is  summoned  to  take; 
and  the  greatest  indulgence  is  due  to 
those  early  stages  of  civilization  when 
this  step  had  not  been  taken.  For 
Herodotus,  there  existed  two  great 
counter- forces  in  absolute  hostility — 
heat  and  cold ;  and  these  forces  were 
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ioeanuited  in  the  wiwiis.  It  was  the 
Dorth  and  north-east  wind,  not  any 
distance  of  the  son,  which  radiated 
cold  and  fnwt;  it  was  the  soathem 
iHnd  from  Ethiopia^  not  at  all  the 
snoy  which  radiated  heat.  But  could 
a  nan  ao  aagadons  as  Herodotus  stand 
with  hia  ample  Grecian  forehead  ex- 
posed to  the  noonday  sun»  and  suspect 
no  part  of  the  calorific  agency  to  be 
seated  in  the  sun  ?  Certainly  he 
coold  not.  But  this  partial  agrency  is 
no  more  than  what  we  of  this  day 
allow  to  secondary  or  tertiary  causes 
apart  from  the  principal.  We«  that 
regard  the  son  as  upon  the  whole  our 
planetary  fountain  of  light,  yet  recog- 
nise an  electrical  «»rora,  a  zodiacal 
lights  &e.,  as  'snbstitutes  not  palpably 
dependent.  We>  that  regard  the  sun 
as  upon  the  whole  our  fountain  of    heads  about  inconsiderable  black  fel- 
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riyers,  and  really  find  things  tolerably 
con  fortable.     India   is   now  cooled 
down  to  a  balmy  Grecian  tempera- 
ture.   ''All  right  behind!**  as  the 
mpJI -coach  guards  observe;  but  not 
quite  right  a- head,  where  the  sun  is 
racing  away  over  the  boiling  brains 
of  the  Ethiopians,  Lybians,  &c.,  and 
drivings  Jupiter- Ammon  perfectly  dis- 
tracted with  his  furnace.     But,  when 
things  are  at  the  worst,  the  proverb 
assures  us  that  they  will  mend.    And 
for  an  early  five  o'clock  dinner,  Ethio- 
pia finds  that  she  has  no  great  reason 
to  complain.     All  civilized  people  are 
now  cool  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.     But,  as  to  the  woolly- headed 
rascals  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
they  '*  catch  it**  towards  sunset,  and 
*'  no  mistake."    Yet  why  trouble  our 


beat,  yet  recognise  many  co-operatiYe, 
many  modifying  forces  having  the 
same  office—such  as  the  local  configu- 
ration of  ground—- such  aa  sea  neigh- 
bourhoods or  land  neighbourhoods, 
marshes  or  none,  forests  or  none,  strata 
of  wA  fitted  to  retain  heat  and  fund  it, 
or  to  disperse  it  and  cool  it.  Precisely 
in  the  same  way  Herodotus  did  allow 
an  agency  to  the  snn  upon  the  daify 
range  of  heat,  though  he  allowed 
none  to  the  same  luminary  in  regu- 
ladng  the  amiwU  range.  What  caused 
the  spring  and  autumn,  the  summer 
and  winter,  (though  generally  in  those 
ages  there  were  but  two  seasons  recog- 
nised,) was  the  action  of  the  winds. 
The  diurnal  arch  of  heat  (as  we  may 
call  it)  ascending  from  sunrise  to 
some  hoar,  (say  two  p.  m.,)  when  the 
sum  of  the  two  heats  (the  funded  an- 
Biu]  heat  and  the  fresh  increments  of 
daibf  heat)  reaches  its  maximum,  and 
the  descending  limb  of  the  same  arch 
from  this  hour  to  sunset — ^this  he  ex- 
plained entirely  out  of  the  sun*8  daily 
revolution,  which  to  him  was,  of 
course,  no  apparent  motion,  but  a  real 
one  in  the  sun.  It  is  truly  amusing 
to  hear  the   g^at   man*s  infantine 


lows  like  them>  who  have  been  cool 
all  day  whilst  better  men  were  m^lt- 
\uf  away  by  pallfuls  ?  And  such  is 
the  history  of  a  summer's  day  in  the 
heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  be> 
neath.  As  to  little  Greece,  she  is  but 
skirted  by  the  sun,  who  keeps  away 
far  to  the  south;  thus  she  is  main- 
tained in  a  charming  state  of  equili- 
brium by  her  fortunate  position  on  the 
very  frontier  line  of  the  fierce  Boreas 
and  the  too  voluptuous  Notes. 

Meantime  one  effect  follows  from  this 
transfer  of  the  solar  functions  to  the 
winds,  which  has  not  been  remarked, 
-—viz.  that  Herodotus  has  a  double 
north ;  one  governed  by  the  old  noisy 
Boreas,  another  by  the  silent  constel- 
lation Arktos.  And  the  consequence 
of  this  fluctuating  north,  as  might  be 
guessed,  is  the  want  of  any  true  north 
at  all ;  for  the  two  points  of  the  wind 
and  the  constellation  do  not  coincide 
in  the  first  place ;  and  secondly,  the 
wind  does  not  coincide  with  itself,  but 
naturally  traverses  through  a  few 
points  right  and  left.  Next,  the  east 
also  will  be  indeterminate  from  a  dif- 
ferent cause.  Had  Herodotus  lived 
in  a  high  northern  latitude,  there  is  no 


simplicity  in  describing  the  effects  of    doubt  that  the  ample  range  of  differ- 
.«.. 1__  . mi !__^  •-.     ence  between  the  northerly  points  of 

rising  in  the  summer  and  the  southerly 
in  winter,  would  have  forced  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  fact,  that  only  at  the 
equinox,  vernal  or  autumnal,  does  the 
sun's  rising  accurately  coincide  with 
the  east.  But  in  his  Ionian  climate, 
the  deflexions  either  way,  to  the  north 
or  to  the  south,  were  too  inconsider- 
able to  force  themselves  upon  the  eye ; 
and   thus  a  more  indeterminate  east 


this  solar  Journey.  The  sun  rises,  it 
seems,  in  India ;  and  these  poor  In- 
dians, roasted  by  whole  nations  at 
breakfast-time,  are  then  up  to  their 
chins  in  water,  whilst  we  thankless 
Westerns  are  taking  **  tea  and  toast** 
at  oor  ease.  However,  it  is  a  long 
lane  which  has  no  turning ;  and  by 
noon  the  sun  has  driven  so  many 
stages  away  from  India,  that  the  poor 
creatures  begin  to  come  out  of  their 
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would  arise— never  rigoronsly  cor- 
reoted^  because  requiring  so  moderate 
a  correction*  Now,  a  Tague  unsettled 
easty  would  support  a  vague  unsettled 
north.  And  of  course,  through  what- 
ever arch  of  variations  either  of  these 
points  vibrated,  precisely  upon  that 
scale  the  west  and  the  south  would 
follow  them. 

Thus  arises,  upon  a  simple  and 
easy  genesis,  that  condition  of  the 
compass  (to  use  the  word  by  antici- 
pation) which  must  have  tended  to 
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the  city  in  the  northern  part  of  thu 
corridor,  (or,  strictly  speaking,  this 
Mesopotamia,)  consequently  about  200 
miles  to  the  east  of  Vienna :  but  others, 
and  especially  Hungarian  writers,  bet- 
ter ac(^uainted  by  personal  examina- 
tion with  the  ground,  remove  it  150 
miles  more  to  the  south — ^that  is,  to 
the  centre  of  the  corridor,  (or  galler  j 
of  land  inclosed  by  the  two  rivers.) 
Now,  undoubtedly,  except  along  the 
margin  of  this  Attila*s  corridor,  there 
is  no  considerable  section  of  the  Dan- 
confuse  the  geographical  system  of    ube  which  flows  southward ;  and  this 


HerodotQB,  and  which  does  in  fact 
account  for  the  else  unaccountable 
obscurities  in  somo  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures. These  anomalous  features 
would,  on  their  own  account,  have 
deserved  notice ;  but  now,  after  this 


will  not  answer  the  postulates  of  He- 
rodotus. Generally  speaking,  the 
Danube  holds  a  headlong  course  to 
the  east.  Undoubtedly  this  must  be 
granted;  and  so  far  it  might  seem 
hopeless  to  seek   for  that   kind  of 


explanation,  they  will  have  a  separate*  parallelism  to  the  Nile  which  Hero- 
value  of  illustrative  proofs  in  relation  dotus  asserts.  But  the  question  for 
to  the  present  article.  No.  I. 


II. —  The  Danube  of  Herodtdui  coU' 
jidered  as  a  counterpoU  to  the  JSile* 

There  is  nothing  more  perplexing 
to  some  of  the  many  commentators  on 
Herodotus  than  all  which  he  says  of 
ihe  river  Danube ;  nor  any  thing  easier, 
under  the  preparation  of  the  precede 
ing  article.  The  Danube,  or,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Herodotus,  the  htroa, 
is  described  as  being  in  all  respects  i* 
vA^MXAqXtf,  by  which  we  must  under- 
stand corresponding  rigorously,  but 
antistrophlcatly,  (as  the  Greeks  ex- 
press it,)  similar  angles,  similar  dimen- 
sions, but  in  an  inverse  order,  to  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  The  Nile,  in  its  no<* 
torio^is  section,  flows  from  south  to 


us  does  not  concern  what  is  or  then 
was — the  question  is  solely  about  what 
Herodotus  can  be  shown  to  have 
meant.  And  here  comes  in,  season- 
ably and  serviceably,  that  vagueness 
as  to  the  points  of  the  compass  which 
we  have  explained  in  the  preceding 
article.  This,  connected  with  the 
positive  assertion  of  Herodotus  as  to 
an  inverse  correspondency  with  the 
Nile,  (north  and  south,  therefore,  as 
the  antistrophe  to  south  and  north,) 
would  place  beyond  a  doubt  the  creed 
of  Herodotus— which  is  the  question 
that  concerns  ut.  And,  vice  versa,  this 
creed  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  course  of 
the  Danube,  in  its  main  latter  section 
when  approaching  the  Euxine  See, 
re- acts  to  confirm  all  we  have  said. 


north.     Consequently  the  Danube,  by    propria  niarle,  on  the  indeterminate 


the  rule  of  parallelisin,  ought  to  flow 
through  a  corresponding  section  from 
north  to  south.  But,  say  the  com- 
mentators, it  does  not.  Now,  ver- 
bally they  might  seem  wrong ;  but 
substantially,  as  regards  the  justifica- 
tion of  Herodotus,  they  are  right. 
Our  business,  however,  is  not  to  jus- 
tify Herodotus,  but  to  expldn  him. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  point  about 
150  miles  east  of  Vienna,  where  the 
Danube  descends  almost  due  south  for 
a  space  of  300  miles;  and  this  is  a 
very  memorable  reach  of  the  rivQr; 
for  somewhere  within  that  long  corri- 
dor of  land  which  lies  between  itself, 
(this  Dauube  section,)  and  a  direct 
parallel  section,  equdly  long,  of  the 
Hungarian  river  Theiss,  once  lay,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  royal  city  or  en- 
campment of  Attila.     Gibbon  placed 


articulation  of  the  Ionian  compass 
then  current.  Here  we  have  at  once 
ih&  a  priori  reasons  making  it  probable 
that  Herodotus  would  have  a  vagrant 
compass;  seeundly,  many  separate 
instances oomfirming  this  probability; 
tbirdlv,  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Danube^  as  antistrophisiog  with  the 
Nile,  not  reconcilable  with  any  other 
principle ;  aod  fourthly,  the  following 
independent  demonstration,  that  the 
Ionian  compass  must  have  been  con- 
fused in  its  leading  divisions.  Mark, 
reader,  Herodotus  terminates  his  ac- 
count of  the  Danube  and  its  course, 
by  affirming  that  this  mighty  river 
enters  the  Euxine — at  what  point?  in 
what  direction?  Opposite,  says  he, 
to  Sinopo.  Could  that  have  been 
imagined?  Sinope,  being  a  Greek 
settlement  in  a    region  where  such 
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Square^  Edinburgh,)  whence  he  traTel- 
ed  with  the  arrow's  flight  due  east  in 
search  of  hb  wife  the  Euxine;  but 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  his  course^ 
hearing  that  her  dwelling  lay  far  to 
the  south,  and  having  then  completed 
his  distance  in  longitude,  afterwards 
he  ran  down  his  latitude  with  the  head- 
long precipitation  of  a  lover,  and  sur- 
prised the  bride  due  north  from  Sin- 
ope.  This  construction  it  was  of  the 
Danube's  course  which  subsequently^ 
upon  his  hearing  of  a  corresponding 
western  limb  for  the  Nile,  led  him  to 
perceive  the  completion  of  that  an- 
alogy between  the  two  rivers,  its  ab- 
analogy  t%the  Nile  of  Herodotus  ?  If  solute  perfection,  which  already  he  had 
already  it  were  lying  east  and  west  in    partially  suspected.     Their  very  figu- 


settlements  were  rare*  was  notorious 
to  all  the  world  as  the  flourishing 
emporiom,  on  tne  south  shore  of  the 
Blade  Seat  of  a  civilized  people, 
literally  huUed  by  barbarians.  Con- 
sequently-»>and  this  is  a  point  to  which 
all  commentators  alilre  are  blind — ^the 
Danube  descends  upon  the  Euxine  in 
a  long  line  running  due  south.  Else, 
we  dmnandy  how  could  it  antistrophise 
with  the  Nile?  Else,  we  demand, 
how  eoold  it  lie  right  over  against 
Sinope  ?  Else,  we  demand,  how  could 
it  make  that  right-angled  bend  to  the 
west  in  the  earlier  section  of  its  course, 
which  is  presupposed  in  its  perfect 


that  lower  part  of  its  course  which 
approaches  the  Euxine,  what  occasion 
could  it  ofier  for  a  right-angled  turn, 
or  for  any  turn  at  all — what  possibility 
for  any  angle  whatever  between  this 
lower  reaoh  and  that  superior  reach 
80  confessedly  running  eastwards  ac- 
cording to  ail  accounts  of  its  derivation  ? 


rations  now  appeared  to  reflect  and  re- 
peat each  other  in  solemn  mimicry, 
as  previously  he  had  discovered  the 
mimical  correspondence  of  their  func- 
tions; for  this  latter  doctrine  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  then  the  chief  depositaries  of 
Egyptian  learning.   They  had  inform- 


For  as  respects  the  Nile,  by  way  of  ed  him,  and  evidently  had  persuaded 

dose  to  Ihb  article,  it  remains  to  in-  him,  that  already  more  than  once  the 

form  the  reader^tbat  Herodotus  had  sun  had  gone  round  to  the  region  of 

eridently  met  in  Upper  Egypt  slaves  Europe ;  pursuing  bis  diurnal  arch  as 

or  captives  in  war  from  the  regions  of  far  to  the  north  of  Greece  as  now  he 

Soudan,  Tombuctoo,  &c.     This  is  the  did  to  the  south ;  and  carrying  in  his 


opinion  of  Rennell,  of  Browne  the 
visiter  of  the  Ammonian  Oasis,  and 
many  other  principd  authorities ;  and 
forareaeron  which  we  always  regard 
with  more  respect,  though  it  were  the 
weakest  of  reasons,  than  all  the  autho- 
rities of  tliis  world  dubbed  together. 
And  this  reason  was  the  coincidence 
1^  what  Herodotus  reports,  with  the 
truth  of  faets  first  ascertained  thou- 
sands of  years  later.  These  slaves, 
or  some  people  from  those  quarters, 
had  told  him  of  a  vast  river  Ijring  east 
and  west,  of  course  the  Niger,  but 
(as  he  and  they  supposed)  a  superior 
section  of  the  Nile ;  and  therefore,  by 
geometrical  necessity,  falling  at  right 
angles  upon  that  other  section  of  the 
NUe  so  nimiliar  to  himself  lying  south 
and  north.  Hence  arose  a  faith  that 
is  not  primarily^henee,  but  hence  in 


equipage  all  the  changes  of  every  kind 
which  were  required  to  make  Scythia 
an  Egypt,  and  consequently  to  make 
the  Istros  a  Nile.  The  same  annual 
swelling  then  filled  the  channel  of  the 
Danube,  which  at  present  gladdens 
the  Nile.  The  same  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  succeeded  as  a  dowery  to  the 
gay  summer*  land  of  Trans- Euxine 
and  PararDanubian  Europe,  which 
for  thousands  of  years  had  seemed  the 
peculiar  heirloom  of  Egypt.  Old 
Boreas,  we  are  glad  of  that,  was  re- 
quired to  pack  up  '*  his  alls,"  arod  be 
off;  his  new  business  was  to  plague 
the  black  rascals,  and  to  bake  them 
with  hoar-frost;  which  must  have 
caused  them  to  shake  their  ears  in 
some  astonishment  for  a  few  centuries, 
until  they  got  used  to  it.  Whereas 
*'  the  sweet  south  wind"  of  the  ancient 


combination  with  a  previous  construe-  mariner,  leaving  Africa,  pursued  **  the 

tion  eusting  in  his  mind  for  the  geo-  mariner's  holloa"  all  over  tbe  Euxine 

metry  of  the  Danube,  that  the  two  and  the  Palus  Mteotis.    The  Danube^ 

rivers  Danube  and  Nile  hod  a  mystic  in  short,  became  the  Nile ;  and  the 

relation  as  arctic  and  antarctic  powers  same    deadly   curiosity   haunted  its 

over   man.     Herodotus    had    been  fountains.     So  that  many  a  long-Ieg- 

tanght  to  figure  the  Danube   as   a  ged  Bruce  would  strike  off  in  those 


stream  of  two  main  inclinations — an 
npper  section  rteing  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  (possibly  in  Charlotte 


days  towards  Charlotte  Square.  But 
all  in  vain :  "  Nee  licuit  populis*'*— > 
or,  stop,  to  save  the  metr< 
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*'  Neo  poterM,  Charlotte,  popnlU  tnm 
parra  ▼ideri." 

Nobody  would  reach  the  founUins ; 
particularly  as  there  would  be  another 
arm,  EU  Abiador  white  river,  perhaps 
at  Stockbridge.  However,  the  ex 
plorers  must  have  "  burned'*  strongly 
(as  children  say  at  hide-and-seeli) 
when  they  attained  a  point  so  near  to 
the  fountains  as  Blackwood 8  Magazine^ 
which  doubtless  was  going  on  pretty 
well  in  those  days. 

We  are  sorry  that  Herodotus  should 
have  been  so  vagae  and  uncircumstan- 
tial  in  his  account  of  these  vicbsitudes ; 
since  it  is  pretty  evident  to  any  man 
who  reflects  ofl  the  case — that,  had 
he  pursued  the  train  of  changes  in- 
evitable to  Egypt  under  the  one  single 
revolution  affecting  the  Nile  itself  as  a 
slime-depositing  river,  his  judicious 
intellect  would  soon  have  descried  the 
obliteration  of  the  whole  Egyptian 
valley,  (elsewhere  he  himself  cat  Is  that 
valley  3«(«>  rw  NuXnr — agiftof  the  Nile,) 
consequently  the  obliteration  of  the 
people,  consequently  the  immemorial 
extinction  of  all  those  records  (or,  if 
«Chey  were  posterior  to  the  last  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  Egypt,  at  any  rate  of 
the  one  record)  which  could  have 
transmitted  the  memory  of  such  an  as- 
tonishing transfer.  Meantime  the 
reader  is  now  in  possession  of  the  whole 
theory  contemplated  by  Herodotus. 
It  was  no  mere  lutus  ncUurcB  that  the 
one  river  repeated  the  other,  and  as  it 
were  mocked  the  other,  in  form  and 
geographical  relations.  It  was  no 
joke  that  lurked  under  that  mask  of 
resemblance.  Each  was  the  other  al^ 
ternately.  It  was  the  case  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  one  brother  rising  as  the 
other  set.  The  Danube  could  always 
comfort  himself  with  the  idea — that  he 
was  the  Nile  "  elect ;  **  the  other,  or 

Srovisional  Nile,  only  "continuing  to 
old  the  seals  until  his  successor 
should  be  installed  in  oflace."  The. 
Nile,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  the  best 
of  it  in  our  time ;  but  then  there  is 
"a  braw  time  coming,"  and,  after  all, 
Bwelling  as  he  is  with  annual  conceit, 
father  Nile,  in  Parliamentary  phrase, 
is  but  "the  warming-pan"  for  the 
Danube ;  keeping  the  office  warm  for 
him.  A  new  administration  Is  form- 
ed, and  out  he  goes  bag  and  baggage. 
It  is  less  important,  however,  for 
us,  though  far  more  so  for  the  two 
rivers,  to  speculate  on  the  reversion 
of  their  final  prospects,  than  upon 
the  present  symbols  of  tfaia  revenion 


in  the  unity  of  their  forms*  That  is, 
it  less  concerns  ua  to  deduce  the  har- 
mony of  their  functions  frpm  the  har- 
mony of  their  geographical  courses, 
than  to  abide  by  the  inverse  aiga- 
ment — that,  where  the  former  har- 
mony was  BO  loudly  inferred  from  the 
latter,  at  any  rate*  that  fact  will  de- 
monstrate the  ezutence  of  the  latter 
harmony  in  the  judgment  and  faith  of 
Herodotus.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  insisted  on  the  analogy  betwe«i 
the  two  channels  geogrjiphically,  as 
good  in  logic  for  authenticating  a 
secret  and  prophetic  analogy  between 
their  alternating  offioee*  but  that  at 
least  he  must  firmly  havc^lieved  in 
the  first  of  these  analogies — as  already 
existing  and  open  to  the  verification 
of  the  human  eye.  The  second  or 
ulterior  analogy  might  be  falser  and 
yet  affect  only  its  own  separate  credit, 
whilst  the  falsehood  of  the  first  was 
ruioous  to  the  eredit  of  both.  Whence 
it  is  evident,  that,  of  the  two  resem- 
blances In  form  and  function^  ine 
resemblanoe  in  form  was  the  least 
disputable  of  the  two  for  Hero- 
dotus. 

This  argument,  and  the  others  whioh 
we  have  indicated,  and  amongst  those 
others,  above  all,  the  position  of  the 
Danube's  mouths  right  over  against 
a  city  situated  as>  was  Sinope,  (t.  e. 
not  doubtfully  emerging  from  either 
fiank  of  the  Euzine,  west  or  east,  bat 
broadly  and  almost  centrally  pUnt« 
ed  on  the  southern  basis  of  that  sea,) 
we  offer,  as  a  body  of  demonstrative 
proof,  that,  to  the  mature  faith  of 
Herodotus,  the  Danube  or  Istroa  ran 
north  and  south  in  its  Euxine  section, 
and  that  its  right-angled  section  ran 
west  and  east — a  very  important  ele- 
ment towurds  the  true  Europe  of 
Herodotus,  which  (as  we  contend) 
has  not  yet  been  justly  conceived  or 
figured  by  his  geographical  commen* 
tators. 

in._Of»  the  Africa  of  Herodotus. 

There  is  an  amusing  blunder  on 
this  subject  committed  by  M^or 
Rennell.  How  often  do  we  hear 
people  commenting  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  raising  up  aerial  edifieea 
of  argument.  In  which  every  iota  of 
the  logic  rests*  unconsciously  to 
themselves*  upon  the  accidental 
words  of  the  English  version*  and 
melts  away  when  applied  to  the  ori- 
ginal text ;  80  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
hit  ne  more  strength  than  if  it  were 
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built  upon  a  pan   or  an  eqtdooque. 
Such  b  the  blander  of  the  exceUent 
Mijor.  And  it  is  not  timidly  express- 
ed.   At  p.  41  Of  Geog.  SysL  of  Hero* 
dotm^  he  thus    delivers  himself: — 
**  Altlioagh  the  term  Lybia  **  (so  thus 
does  Rennell  always  spell  it»  instead 
of  lAbjfd)  *'  is  occasionally  used  by 
Herodotus  as  synonymous  to  Africa* 
(especially  in  Melpom^  &c.  &C.9)  yet 
it  is  almost  ezclusWely  applied  to 
that  part  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
rueatt  Sea  between  the  Greater  Syr- 
tii  and  Egypt  i**  and  he  concludes 
the   paragraph    thus:  — ''  So    that 
Africa,  and  not  Lybiat  is  the  term 
Mierally  employed  by  Herodotus.*' 
We  stared  on  reading  these  words, 
as  Aladdin  stared  when  he  found  his 
palace  missing  ;    and  the  old  thief, 
who  had  bought  his  lamp,  trotting  off 
with  it  on  his  back  far  beyond  the 
bills  of  mortality.    Naturally  we  con- 
dnded  that  it  was  onrselves  who  must 
be  dreaming,  and  not  the  Major ;  so, 
taking  a  bed-candle,  off  we  marched 
to  bed.     But  the  next  morning,  air 
clear  and  frosty,  ourseWes  sagacious 
|s  a  greyhound,  we  pounced  at  first 
sight  on  the  self-  same  words.     Thus, 
after  all,  it  was  the  conceit  mantling 
in  our  brain  (of  being  in  that  instance 
a  cut  above  the  Major)  which  turned 
oat  to  be  the  sober  truth ;  and  our 
modesty,  onr  sobriety  of  mind,  it  was 
which  turned  out  a  windy  tympany. 
Certainly,  said  we,  if  this  be  so,  and 
that  the  word  Africa  is  really  standing 
in  Herodotus,  then  it  must  be  like  that 
secret  island  called  £iWB^  lying  in 
some  Egyptian  lake,  which  was  re- 
ported to  Herodotus  as  having  con- 
cealed itself  from  human  eyes  for 
504  yean — a  capital  place  it  most 
have  been  against  duns  and  the  she- 
riff; for  it  was  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  yet  no  man  could  see 
it  imtil  a  fugitive  king,  happening  to 
be  hard  preased  in  the  rear,  dived 
into  the  water,  and  came  up  to  the 
light  in  the  good  little  island  s  where 
he  lived  happily  for  fifty  years,  and 
every  day  got  bousy  as  a  piper,  in 
spite  of  all  his  enemies,  who  were 
roaming  about  the  lake  night  and  day 
to  catch  his  most  gracious  nuyesty. 
He  was  king  of  Elbo,  at  least,  if  he 
had  no  particular  subjects  but  himselff 
as  Nap  was  in  our  days  of  Elba  1 
and  perhaps  both  were  less  plagoed 
with  rebels  than  when  sitting  on  the 
ampler  thrones  of  Egypt  and  France* 
Bnifiuely  the  good  Mijor  must  have 
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dreamed   a  dream  about  this  word 
Africa:  for  how  would  it  look  in 
Ionic  Greek — A^^tun  ?    Did  any  man 
oversee  such  a  word?  However,  let  not 
the  reader  believe  that  we  are  trium- 
phing meanly  in  the  advantage  of  our 
Greek.     Milton,  in  one  of  bis  contro- 
versial works,  exposing  an  insolent 
antagonist  who  pretended  to  a  know 
ledge  of  Hebrew,  which  in  fact  he 
had  not,  remarks,  that  the  man  must 
be  ignoble,   whoever  he  were,  that 
would    catch  at  a  spurious    credit, 
though  it  were  but  from  a  language 
which  really  he  did  not  understand. 
But  so  far  was  M^jor  Rennell  from 
doing  this,  that,  when  no  call  upon 
him  existed  for  saving  one  word  upon 
the  subject,  frankly  he  volunteered 
a  confession  to  all  the  worlds- that 
Greek  he  had  none.     The  marvel  is 
the    greater    that,    as    Sauoderson, 
blind  from  his  infancy,  was  the  best 
lecturer  on  colours  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  so  by  far  the  best 
commentator  on  the  Greek  Herodo- 
tus has  proved  to  be  a  military  man^ 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  Greek, 
Yes,  mark  the  excellence  of  upright 
dealing.     Had    M^jor  Rennell  pre-  * 
tended  to  Greek,  were  it  but  as  much 
as  went  to  the  spelling  of  the  word 
AOrlca,    here   was    he   a  lost    man. 
Blackyxiod^t    Magazine     would     now 
have  exposed  him.     Whereas,  things 
being  as  they  are,  we  respect  him  and 
admire  him  sincerely.     And,  as  to 
his  wanting  this  one  accomplishment 
every  man  wants  some.      We  our- 
selves can  neither  dance  a  hornpipe 
nor  whibtle  Jim  Crow,  without  driv- 
ing the  whole  musical  world  into  black 
despair. 

Africa^  mean  time,  is  a  word  im- 
ported into  Herodotus  by  Mr  Beloe ; 
whose  name,  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  was  pronounced  like  that 
of  our  old  domestic  friend  the  btltoics, 
shorn  of  the  $;  and  whose  transla- 
tion, judging  from  such  extracts  as 
we  have  seen  in  books,  may  be  better 
than    Littlebury's ;    but,   if  so,    we 
should   be   driven   into  a  mournful 
opinion  of  Mr  Littlebnry.     Strange 
that  nearly  all  the  classics,  Roman  as 
well  as  Greek,  should  be  so  meanly 
represented  by  their  English  repro- 
ducers.    The  French  translators,  it 
is  true,  are  worse  as  a  body.     But  in 
this  particular  instance  of  Herodotus 
they  have  a  respectable  tranalatori. 
Larcber  read  Greek  sufiSciently  ;  and 
was  as  much  master  of  his  author's 
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pecaliar  learning  as  any  one  gene- 
ral  commentator  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

Bat  Africa  the  things  not  Africa 
the  name^  is  that  which  puzzles  all 
students  of  Herodotus,  as,  indeed,  no 
little  it  puzzled  Herodotus  himself. 
Rennell  makes  one  difficultj  where 
in  fact  there  is  none ;  Tiz.  that  some- 
times  Herodotus  refers  Egypt  to  Li- 
bya, and  sometimes  refuses  to  do  so. 
But  in  this  there  is  no  inconsistency, 
and  no  forgetfulness.  Herodotus 
wisely  adopted  the  excellent  rule  of 
«<  thinking  with  the  learned,  and 
talking  with  the  people.*'  HaTing 
once  firmly  explained  his  reasons  for 
holding  Egypt  to  be  neither  an  Asia- 
tic nor  an  African,  but  the  neutral 
frontier  artificially  created  by  the 
Nile,  as  a  long  corridor  of  separation 
between  Asia  and  Africa,  afterwards, 
and  generally,  he  is  too  little  of  a  pe- 
dant to  make  war  upon  current  forms 
of  speech.  What  is  the  use  of  draw- 
ing off  men*s  attention,  in  questions 
about  things,  by  impertinent  provi- 
sions of  diction  or  by  alien  theories  ? 
Some  people  have  made  it  a  question 
— Whether  Great  Britain  were  not 
extra* E uropean  ?  and  the  Island  of 
Crete  is  generally  assumed  to  be  so. 
Some  lawyers  also,  nay,  some  courts 
of  justice,  have  entertained  the  ques- 
tion— Whether  a  man  could  be  held 
related  to  his  own  mother  ?  Not  as 
though  too  remotely  related,  but  as 
too  nearly,  and  in  fact  absorbed  with- 
in the  lunar  beams.  Yet,  in  all  such 
cases,  the  publicist — the  geographer 
•—the  lawyer,  continue  to  talk  as 
other  people  do  ;  and,  assuredly,  the 
lawyer  would  regard  a  witness  as 
perjured  who  should  say,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  woman  notoriously  his  mo- 
ther, "  Oh  I  I  do  assure  you,  sir, 
the  woman  is  no  relation  of  mine.*' 
The  world  of  that  day  (and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  much  more  candid  even 
now)  would  have  it  that  Libya  com- 
prehended Egypt ;  and  Herodotus, 
like  the  wise  man  that  he  was,  hav- 
ing once  or  twice  lodged  his  protest 
against  that  idea,  then  replies  to  the 
world—"  Very  well,  if  you  say  so.  it 
is  so  ;**  precisely  as  Petruchio*s  wife, 
to  soothe  her  mad  husband,  agrees 
that  the  sun  is  the  moon  ;  and,  back 
again,  that  it  is  not  the  moon. 

Here  there  is  no  real  difficulty ;  for 
the  arguments  of  Herodotus  are  of 
two  separate  classes,  and  both  too 
atroDg  to  leave  any  doubt  that  his 
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private  opinion  never  varied  by  ahair*8- 
breadth  on  this  question.  And  it  wa» 
a  quesdon  far  from  verbal,  of  which 
anv  man  may  convince  himself  bj 
reflecting  on  the  disputes,  at  different 
periods,  with  regard  to  Macedon  (both 
Macedonis  the  original  germ,  and  Md^ 
cedonia  the  expanded  kingdom)  as  a 
claimant  of  co-membership  in  the 
household  o^  Greece :  or  on  the  dio- 
putes,  more  angry  if  less  scornful,  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Cyrene  as  to  the 
true  limits  between  the  daughter  of 
Tyre  and  the  daughter  of  Greece. 
The  very  colour  of  the  soil  in  Egypt — 
rich  black  loam,  precipitated  by  the 
creative  river — ali^y  symbolized  ta 
Herodotus  the  deep  repulsion  lying 
between  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and 
Libya,  where  all  was  red;  between 
Egypt  on  the  other  side,  and  Asia» 
where  all  was  calcined  into  white 
sand.  And,  as  to  the  name,  does  not 
the  reader  catch  us  still  using  the 
word  **  Africa*'  instead  of  Libya,  after 
all  our  sparring  against  that  word  as 
scarcely  known  by  possibility  to  He- 
rodotus ? 

But,  beyond  this  controversy  as  to 
the  true  marches  or  frontier  lines  of 
the  two  great  continents  in  common — 
Asia  and  Africa — there  was  another 
and  a  more  grave  one  as  to  the  size, 
shape,  and  limitations  of  Africa  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  tme  that  both  Europe 
and  Asia  were  imperfectly  defined  for 
Herodotus.  But  he  fancied  other- 
wise ;  for  them  he  could  trace  a  vague, 
rambling  outline.  Not  so  for  Africa, 
unless  a  great  event  in  Egyptian  re- 
cords were  adopted  for  true.  This 
was  the  voyage  of  circumnavigation 
accomplished  under  the  orders  of 
Pharaoh  Necho.  Disallowiog  this 
earliest  recorded  Periplus,  then  no  man 
could  say  of  Africa  whether  it  were 
a  large  island  or  a  boundless  conti- 
nent having  no  outline  traceable  by 
man,  or  (which,  doubtless,  would  have 
been  the  favourite  creed)  whether  it 
were  not  a  technical  akte  such  as  Asia 
Minor;  that  is,  not  a  peninsula  like 
the  Peloponnesus,  or  tne  tongues  of 
land  near  Mount  Athos — because  in 
that  case  the  idea  required  a  narrow 
neck  or  isthmus  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  the  adjacent  continent— but 
a  square,  tabular  plate  ef  ground,  "  a 
block  of  ground  '*  (as  the  Americans 
say)  having  three  sides  washed  by 
some  sea,  but  a  fourth  side  absolutely 
untouched  by  any  sea  whatever.  Os 
this  word  ahie,  as  a  term  but  recently 
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dmrn  oat  of  obseurityj  we  shall  say    Don  (for  to  them  it  tuai  inexplicable) 


a  word  or  two  further  on  ;  at  present 
we  proceed  with  the  great  African 
Peripbts,  We,  like  the  rest  of  this 
world,  held  this  to  be  a  pure  fable,  so 
long  as  we  bad  never  anxiously  studied 
tbe  ancient  geography,  and  conse- 
quently had  never  meditated  on  the 
circumstances  of  this  story  under  the 
light  of  that  geography,  or  of  the 
current  astronomy.  But  we  have  since 
greatly  changed  our  opinion.  And, 
though  it  would  not  have  shaken  that 
opinion  to  find  Rennell  dissenting,  un- 
doubtedly it  much  strengthened  our 
opinion  to  find  so  cautious  a  judge  con- 
curring.    Perhaps  the  very  strongest 


would  pursue  them  for  months  in  SQC-  ^ 
cession.  Here  is  the  point  in  this  ar« 
gument  which  we  would  press  on  the 
reader's  consideration ;  and,  inadver- 
tently, Bennell  has  omitted  this  aspect 
of  the  argument  altogether.  To  He- 
rodotus, as  we  have  seen,  it  was  so 
absolutely  incredible  a  romance,  that 
he  rejected  it  summarily.  And  why 
not,  therefore,  **  go  the  whole  hog," 
and  reject  the  total  voyage,  when  thns 
in  hit  view  partially  discredited  ?  That 
question  recalls  us  to  the  certainty  that 
there  must  have  been  other  proofs,  in- 
dependent of  this  striking  allegation, 
too  strong  to  allow  of  scepticism  in 


argument  in  favour  of  the  voyage,  if    this  wise  man's  mind.     He  fancied 
we  speak  of  any  single  argument,  is     (and  with  his  theory  of  the  heavens,  in 


that  which  Rennell  insuts  on name- 
ly, the  sole  circumstance  reported  by 
the  voyagers  which  Herodotus  pro- 
nounced incredible,  the  assertion  that 
in  one  part  of  it  they  had  the  sun  on 
the  right  hand.  And  as  we  have 
always  found  young  students  at  a  loss 
for  the  meaning  of  that  expression, 
since  naturally  it  struck  them  that  a 
man  might  bring  the  sun  at  any  place 
on  either  hand,  or  on  neither,  we  will 
stop  for  one  moment  to  explain,  for 
the  use  of  such  readers  and  ladies, 
that,  as  in  military  descriptions  you 
are  always  presumed  to  look  doum 
the  current  of  a  river,  so  that  the 
«<  right*]  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  in- 
stance, is  always  to  a  soldier  the  Ger- 
man bank,  the  *'  left  *'  always  the 
French  bank,  in  contempt  of  the  tra- 


hich  there  was  no  equator,  no  cen- 
tral limit,  no  province  uf  equal  tropics 
on  either  hand  of  that  limit,  conid  he 
have  done  otherwise  than  fancy  ?}  that 
Jack,  after  his  long  voyage,  having 
then  no  tobacco  for  his  recreation,  and 
no  grog,  took  out  his  allowance  in 
the  shape  of  wonder- making.  He 
"  bounced  **  a  little,  he  "  Cretized ;  ** 
and  who  could  be  angry  ?  And  laugh- 
able it  is  to  reflect,  that,  like  the  poor 
credulous  mother,  who  listened  com- 
placently to  her  seafaring  son  whilst 
using  a  Sinbad*s  license  of  romancing, 
but  gravely  reproved  him  for  the  sin 
of  untruth  when  he  told  her  of  flying 
fish,  or  some  other  simple  zoological 
fact — so  Herodotus  would  have  made 
careful  memoranda  of  this  Egyptian 
voyage  had  it  told  of  men  "  whose 


veller^s  position;  so,  in  speaking  of    heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 


the  BUD,  you  are  presumed  to  place 
your  back  to  the  east,  and  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  daily  route.  In  that 
position,  it  will  be  impossible  for  a 
man  in  our  latitudes  to  bring  the  sun 
on  his  rigAi  shoulder,  since  the  sun 
never  even  rises  to  be  vertically  over 
his  head.  First,  when  he  goes  south 
80  far  as  to  enter  the  northern  tropic, 
would  such  a  phenomenon  be  possible ; 
and  if  he  persisted  in  going  beyond 
the  equator  and  southern  tropic,  then 
he  would  find  all  things  inverted  as 
regards  our  hemisphere.  Then  he 
would  find  it  as  impossible,  when 
moving  concurrently  with  the  sun,  not 
to  have  the  sun  on  his  right  hand,  as 
with  ns  to  realize  that  phenomenon. 
Now,  it  is  very  clear,  that  if  the 
Egyptian  voyagers  did  actually  double 
tlw  Cape  of  Good  Hope  so  far  to  the 
south  of  the  equator,  then,  by  mere 
neceaniy,  this  inexplicable  phenome- 
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ders,*'  (since,  if  he  himself  doubted 
about  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  he 
yet  thought  tbe  legend  entitled  to  a 
report,)  but  scouted  with  all  his  ener- 
gy the  one  great  truth  of  the  Peripius,. 
and  eternal  monument  of  its  reality,  as 
a  fable  too  monstrous  for  toleration. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  us,  who  know 
its  truthi  and  how  tnevadibly  it  must 
have  haunted  for  months  the  Egyptians 
in  the  face  of  all  their  previous  impres- 
sions, it  ought  to  stand  for  an  ai^u- 
meut,  strong  **  as  proofs  of  holy  writ," 
that  the  voyage  did  really  take  place. 
There  is  exactly  one  possibility,  but  a 
very  slight  one,  that  this  truth  might 
have  been  otherwise  learned — learned 
independently  ;  and  thai  is,  from  the 
chance  that  those  same  Africans  of 
the  interior  who  had  truly  reported 
the  Niger  to  Herodotus,  (though 
erroneously  as  a  section  of  the 
Nile,)  might  simultaneously  have  re- 
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ported  the  phenomena  of  the  sun's 
coune.  But  we  reply  to  that  possible 
suffgestion*— that  in  fact  it  eould 
soarcely  hare  happened.  Many  other 
remarkable  phenomena  of  Nigritia 
had  not  been  reported  ;  or  had  been 
dropped  out  of  the  record  as  idle  or 
irortnless.  SecoDdly»  as  slaves  they 
would  have  obtuned  little  credit,  ex- 
cept when  falling  in  with  a  pretnou$ 
idea  or  heUef  Thirdly*  none  of  these 
men  would  be  derived  from  any  place 
to  the  south  of  the  line«  still  less  south 
of  the  southern  tropic.  Generally  they 
would  belong  to  the  northern  tropic : 
and  (that  being  premised)  what  would 
have  been  the  true  form  of  the  report  ? 


CJ 


hanging  from  the  top  of  a  church 
steeple,  the  monstrous  fiction  issdll 
countenaneed  by  the  sudden  thaw 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  night- 
time, and  so  far  physically  possible  as 
to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
magic  And  the  very  disgust,  which 
revolts  us  in  a  mppUfoent  to  the  baron, 
that  we  remember  to  have  seeot  arise* 
from  the  neglect  of  those  smooth  p1ai»- 
sibiliUes.  We  lire  there  summoned  to 
believe  blaak  impossibilities,  withoat 
a  particle  of  the  baron's  most  ingeni- 
ous and  winning  speciousness  of  pre- 
paration. The  baron  candidly  admita 
the  impossibility ;  faces  it ;  regrets  it 
for  the  sake  of  truth :  but  a/ac/  is  & 
Not  that  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right    fact :  and  he  puts  it  to  our  equity—- 


hand ;  but  that  sometimes  he  was 
directly  verticali  sometimes  on  the 
left  hand,  sometimes  on  the  right. 
<<  What,  ye  black  villains  I  The  suo, 
that  never  was  known  to  change,  un 


whether  we  also  have  not  met  with 
straoge  events.  And  never  in  a  single 
instance  does  the  baron  build  upwards, 
without  a  massy  foundation  of  speci' 
ous    physical    possibility.      Whereas 


less  when  he  reeled  a  little  at  seeing  '  the  fiction,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  re- 
the  anthropophagous  banquet  of  Thy*     corded  by  Herodotus,  is  precbely  of 


estes, — he  to  dance  cotillions  in  this 
absurd  way  up  and  down  the  heavens, 
— why,  hamstringing  is  too  light  a 
punishment  for  such  insults  to  Apollo,'* 
-.-so  would  a  Greek  have  spoken. 
And,  at  least  if  the  report  had  surviv- 
ed at  all,  it  would  have  been  in  this 
shape—as  the  report  of  an  uncertain 
movement  in  the  African  sun. 

But  as  a  regular  nautical  report  made 
to  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day,  as  an  ex- 
tract from  the  log-book,  for  this  rea« 
son,  it  must  be  received  as  unanswer- 
able evidence,  as  an  argument  that 


that  order  which  must  have  roused 
the  *'  incredului  odi  *'  in  the  fulness  of 
perfection.  Neither  in  the  wisdom  of 
man,  nor  in  his  follies,  was  there  one 
resource  for  mitigating  the  disgust 
which  would  have  pursued  it.  This 
powerful  reason  for  believing  the  mala 
fact  of  the  circumnavigation — ^let  the 
reader,  courteous  or  not,  if  he  is  but 
the  logical  reader,  condescend  to  bal- 
ance in  his  judgment. 

Other  arguments,  only  less  strong 
on  behalf  of  the  voyage,  we  will  not 
here  notice-*«xcept  this  one,  mosi  rear- 


fteoer  can  be  surmounted  on  behalf  of    sonably  urged  by  Rennell,  from  his 


the  voyage,  that  it  contradicted  all  theo- 
ries whatsoever — Greek  no  less  than 
Egyptian — and  was  irreconcilable  with 
all  systems  that  the  wit  of  men  had 
yet  devized  [viz.  two  centuries  before 
Herodotus]  for  explaining  the  solar 
motions.  Upon  this  logic  we  take 
our  stand.  Here  is  the  stronghold, 
the  citadel,  of  the  truth.  Many  a 
thing  has  been  fabled,  many  a  thing 
carefully  passed  down  by  tradition  as 
a  fact  of  absolute  experience,  simply 
because  it  fell  in  with  some  previous 
fancy  or  prejudice  of  men.  And  even 
Baron  Munchausen's  amusing  false- 
hoods, if  examined  by  a  logician,  will 
uniformly  be  found  squared  or  adjust- 
ed—not indeed  to  a  belief.— but  to  a 
whimsical  sort  of  plausibility,  that  ra- 
conciles  the  mind  to  the  extravagance 
for  the  single  instant  that  is  required. 
If  he  drives  up  a  hill  of  snow,  and 
next  morning  finds  his  horse  and  gig 


peculiar  familiarity,  even  in  that  daj^ 
(1799,)  with  the  currents  and  the  pre- 
valent winds  of  the  Indian  ocean; 
viz.  that  such  a  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  almost  sure  to  prosper,  if 
commenced  from  the  Red  Sea,  (as  it 
was,)  and  even  more  sure  to  fail  if 
taken  in  the  inverse  order ;  that  is  to 
say,  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  so  down  the  western  shore  of 
Africa  in  the  first  place.  Under  that 
order,  which  was  peculiarly  tempting 
for  two  reasons  to  a  Carthaginian 
sailor  or  a  Pboenician,  Rennell  has 
shown  how  all  the  cnrrents,  the  mon* 
socnu,  &c.,  would  baffle  the  navigator  ; 
whilst  taken  in  the  opposite  series, 
they  might  easily  co-operate  with  the 
bold  enterprizer,  so  as  to  waft  him,  if 
once  starting  at  a  proper  season,  al- 
most to  the  Cape,  before  (to  use  Sir 
Bingo  Binks*  phrase)  he  could  say 
dumpling.     Accordingly,   a  Persian 
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noUeman  of  high  rank,  having  been    ns  not,  reader.  We  do  not  mean  that* 
alloved  to  commote  his  sentence  of    having  learned  such  and  such  doc- 


capital  punishment  for  that  of  sailing 
round  Afiricay  did  actually  fail  from 
the  cause  developed  by  Rennell,  Na- 
tonlly  he  had  a  PhosDician  crew^  as 
the  kiog*s  best  nautical  subjects.  Na- 
toraily  they  preferred  the  false  route* 
Naturally  they  failed.  And  the  no* 
hLeoian*  returning  from  transportation 
before  his  tim^  as  well  as  re  infe^, 
was  executed. 

But  (ah^  vUlanous  word  I)  some 
ugly  objector  puts  in  his  oar,  and  de- 
mands to  know— ?why>  if  so  vast  an 
etent  had  actually  occurred  it  could 
ever  have  been  forgotten,  or  at  all 
have  faded:  to  this  we  answer  briefly^ 
what  properly  ought  to  form  a  separate 
section  in  our  notice  of  Herodotus.— 
The  event  was  not  so  vast  as  we,  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  Africa, 
should  regard  it. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  aspect  of 
&e  subject.  We  laugh  long  and  loud 
when  we  hear  Das  Cartes  (great  man 
IS  he  was)  laying  it  down,  amongst  the 
golden  nUes  for  guiding  his  studies, 
that  he  would  guard  himself  ag^nst  all 
'* prejudices ;"  because  we  know,  that 
when  a  prejudice  of  any  class  whatever 
b  seen  as  such,  when  it  is  recognised 
for  a  prejudice,  from  that  moment  it 
eeases  Xobe  k  prejudice.  Those  are 
the  true  baffling  prejudices  for  man, 
which  be  never  suspects  for  prejudices. 
How  widely,  from  the  truisms  of  ex- 
perience, could  we  illustrate  this  truth  I 
but  we  abstain.     We  content  our- 


triues,  afterwards  they  cling  to  them 
by  afiection.  Not  at  all.  We  mean 
tha^  duped  by  a  word  and  the  asso- 
ciations clioging  to  it,  they  cleave  to 
certain  notions,  not  from  auy  partiality 
to  them,  but  because  this  preoccupa- 
tion intercepts  the  very  earliest  dawn 
of  a  possible  conception  or  conjecture 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  most 
tremendous  error  in  human  annals  is 
of  that  order.  It  has  existed  for  se- 
venteen centuries  in  strength ;  and  is 
not  yet  extinct,  though  public  in  its 
action,  as  upon  another  occasion  we 
shall  show.  In  this  case  of  Africa,  it 
was  not  that  men  resisted  the  truth 
according  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
a  **  prejudice;'*  it  was,  that  every 
commentator  in  succession  upon  He- 
rodotus, coming  to  the  case  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  that  Africa  was  a 
vast  continent,  ranging  far  and  wide 
in  both  hemispheres,  unconsciously 
slipped  into  the  feelinff,  that  this  had 
always  been  the  belief  of  men  ;  pos- 
sibly some  might  a  little  fall  short  of 
the  true  estimate,  some  a  little  exceed 
it ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  at 
least  as  truly  figured  to  men*s  minds 
as  either  of  the  two  other  continents. 
Accordingly,  one  and  all  have  pre- 
sumed a  bulk  for  the  Libya  of  Hero- 
dotus abtolutely  at  war  with  the  whole 
indications.  And,  if  they  had  once, 
again  read  Herodotus  under  the  guid- 
ing light  furnbhed  by  a  blank  denial 
of  thb  notion,  they  would  have  found 


selves  with  thb  case.    Even  Migor  a  meaning  in  many  a  word  of  Hero- 

Rennell,    starting     semi-consciously  dotus,  such  as  they  never  suspected 

from  his  own  previous  knowledge  (the  whibt  trying  it  only  from  one  side, 

fruit  of  researches  a  thousand  years  In  thb  blind  submission  to  a  prejudice 

later  than  Herodotus,)  lays  down  an  of  words  and  clustering  a^ociations, 

Africa  at  least  ten  times  too  Rreat  for  Rennell  abo  shares. 

meeting  the  Greek  idea.     Unavoid-  It  will  be  retorted,  however,  that 

ably  Herodotus  knew  the  Mediterran-  the  long  time  allowed  by  Herodotus 

ean  dimensions  of  Africa ;  else  he  for  the  voyage  argues  a  corresponding 

would  have  figured  it  to  himself  as  an  amplitude  of  dimensions.     Doubtless 

bland  equalj»perbaps,  to  Greece,  Ma-  a  time  upwards  of  two  years,  b  long 

cedon,  and  Thrace.     As  it  was,  there  for  a  modem  Periplus,  even  of  th^ 

b  not  a  doubt  to  ua,  from  many  indi-  vast  continent     But  Herodotus  knew 

eations,  that  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  nothing  of  monsoons,  or  trade-winds, 

after  all,  did  not  exceed  the  total  bulk  or  currents :  he  allowed  nothing  for 

of  Asia  Minor  carried  eastwards  to  these  accelerating  forces,  which  were 

the  Tigris.     But  there  b  not  such  an  enormous,    though    allowing    fully 

awlnl  corrupter  of  truth  in  the  whole  [could  any  Greek  have  neglected  to 

world — there  u  not  such  an  uncon-  allow  ?]  for  all  the  retarding  forces.-— 

Querable  enslaver  of  men*s  minds,  as  Daily  advances  of  thirty- three  miles  at 

toe  blind  instinct  by  which  they  yield  most ;  nightly  reposes,  of  necessity  to 

to  the  ancient  root-bound  trebly-an-  men  without  the  compass ;  above  aU, 

ehored  prejudications  of  their  child-  a  cotuiing  navigation,  searching  (if  it 

hood  and  original  belief.    Misconceive  were  only  for  water"^  every  nook  and 
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inlet,  bay  and  river's  xnoatb,  except 
only  where  the  winds  or  currents 
might  Tiolently  sweep  them  past  these 
pbjects.  Then  we  are  to  allow  for  a 
long  stay  on  the  shore  of  Western 
Africa*  for  the  sake  of  reaping,  or 
having  reaped  by  natives,  a  wheat 
harvest — a  fact  which  strengthens  the 
probability  'of  the  voyage,  but  dimi- 
nishes the  disposable  time  which  Her- 
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the  present  day  did  virtually  and  could 
not  but  perish  as  a  vivid  record. 
It  measured  a  region  which  touched 
no  man*s  prosperity.  It  recorded  a 
discovery,  for  which  there  was  no  per- 
manent appreciator.  A  case  exists  at 
this  moment  in  London  precisely  pa- 
rallel. There  is  a  chart  of  New  Hol« 
land  still  preserved  among  the  KUf^nXim 
of  the  British  Museum,  which  exhibits 
odotus  would' use  as  the  exponent  of    a  Periplus  of  that  vast  region,  from 


the  space.  We  must  remember  the 
want  of  taiU  aloft  in  ancient  vessels, 
the  awkwardness  of  their  build  for  fast 
sailing,  and,  above  all,  their  cautious 
policy  of  never  tempting  the  deep, 
unless  when  the  wind  would  not  be 
denied.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the 
compensatory  forces  of  air  and  water, 
as  utterly  unsuspected^  by  Herodotus, 
we  must  subtract  from  his  final  sum* 
mation  of  the  cfi^ective  motion,  leaving 
for  the  actual  measure  of  the  sailing,  as 
inferred  by  Herodotus — consequent- 
ly for  the  measure  of  the  virtual  time, 
consequently  of  the  African  space, 
as  only  to  be  collected  from  the  time 
80  corrected — a  very  small  proportion 
indeed,  compared  with  the  results  of  a 
similar  voyage,  even  by  the  Portu- 
guese, about  A.  D.  1500.  To  Hero- 
dotus we  are  satisfied  that  Libya  (dis- 
arming it  of  its  power  over  the  world's 
mind,  in  the  pompous  name  of  Africa) 
was  not  bigger  than  the  true  Arabia 
as  known  to  ourselves. 

And  hence,  also,  by  a  natural  re- 
s(nlt,  the  obliteration  of  this  Penplus 
from  the  minds  of  men.  It  accom- 
plished no  great  service,  as  men  judged. 
It  nut  a  zone  about  a  large  region, 
undoubtedly  ;  but  what  sort  of  a  re- 
gion ?  A  mere  worthless  wilderness, 
now  Bn^ming  dedicated  by  the  gods  to 
wild  beasts,  now  c^^Mlnf,  trackless  from 
sands,  and  every  where  fountainless, 
arid,  scorched  (as  they  believed)  in  the 
interior.  Subtract  Egypt,  as  not 
being  part,  and  to  the  world  of  civi- 
lisation at  that  time,  Africa  must  have 
seemed  a  worthless  desert,  except  for 
Cyrene  and  Carthage,  its  two  choice 
gardens,  already  occupied  by  PhGeni- 
cians  and  Greeks.  This,  by  the  way, 
suggests  a  new  consideration,  viz., 
that  even  the  Mediterranean  extent  of    western)  for  the  same  empire ;  the 


some  navigator,  almost  by  three  cen- 
turies prior  to  Captain  Cooke.  A  rude 
outline  of  Cooke's  labours  in  that 
section  had  been  anticipated  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  wanted.  Nobody 
eared  about  it :  value  it  had  none,  or 
interest ;  and  it  was  utterly  forgotten. 
That  it  did  not  also  perish  in  the  lite- 
ral sense,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  waa 
owing  to  an  accident. 

IV.  The  Geographical  Akte  of 
Greece. 

We  had  intended  to  transfer,  for  the 
use  of  our  readers,  the  diagram  ima- 
gined by  Niebuhr  in  illustration  of 
this  idea.  But  our  growing  exorbit* 
ance  from  our  limits  warns  us  to  desist. 
Two  points  only  we  shall  notice : — 1. 
That  Niebuhr — not  the  traveller,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  his  son, 
the  philosophic  historian — first  threw 
light  on  thu  idea,  which  had  puzzled 
multitudes  of  honest  men.  Here  we 
see  the  same  similarity  as  in  the  case 
of  Rennell ;  in  that  instance,  a  man 
without  a  particle  of  Greek,  '*  whip- 
ped** (to  speak  Kentuckice)  whole 
crowds  of  sleeping  drones  who  had 
more  than  they  could  turn  to  any  good 
account.  And  in  the  other  instance, 
we  see  a  sedentary  scholar,  travelling 
chiefly  between  his  study  and  his  bed- 
room, doing  the  work  that  properly 
belonged  to  active  travellers.  2. 
Though  we  have  already  given  one 
illustration  of  an  Ahti  in  Asia  Minor, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  another* 
the  vast  region  of  Arabia.  In  fact, 
to  Herodotus  the  tract  of  Arabia  and 
Syria  on  the  one  hand,  made  up  one 
akte  (the  southern)  for  the  Persian 
empire;  Asia  Minor,  with  part  of 
Armenia,  made  up  another  akte  (the 


Africa  must  have  been  unknown  to 
Herodotus — since  all  beyond  Carthage, 
as  Mauritania,  &c. ,  would  wind  up  into  a 
small  inconsiderable  track,  as  being  <ft>- 
puncted  by  no  great  states  or  colonies. 
Therefore  it  was  that  this  most  in- 
teresting of  all  circumnavigations  at 


two  being  at  right  angles  ;  and  both 
abuttln^r  on  imaginary  lines  drawn 
from  different  points  of  the  Euphrates* 

y ,— Chronology  of  Herodotus, 
The  commentator  on   Herodotus^ 
who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having 
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best  unfolded  bis  chronology*  is  the 
French  Prerident  Bnhier.  We  can- 
not say  that  this  opinion  coincides  with 
onr  own.  There  is  a  lamentable  im- 
becility in  all  the  chronological  com- 
mentatorsy  of  two  opposite  tendencies. 
Either  they  fall  into  that  folly  of  dri- 
Telling  infidelity^  which  shivers  at 
every  fresh  revelation  of  geology,  and 
every  fresh  romance  of  fabulous  chro- 
nology, as  fatal  to  religious  truths; 
or,  with  wiser  feelings  but  equal  silli- 
sets,  they  seek  to  protect  Christianity 
by  feeble  parrvings,  from  a  danger 
which  exists  only  for  those  who  never 
had  any  rational  principles  of  faith : 
SM  if  the  mighty  spiritual  power  of 
Christianity  were  to  be  thrown  upon 
her  defence,  as  often  as  any  old  wo- 
man's legend  from  Hindostan,  (see 
Bailly*s  Astronomiei)  or  from  Egypt, 
^see  the  whole  series  of  chronological 
eommentators  on  Herodotus,)  became 
immeasurably  extravagant,  and  ezact- 
)v  in  proportion  to  that  extravagance. 
Amongst  these  latter  chronologers, 
perhaps  Larcher  is  the  most  false  and 
treacherous.  He  affects  a  tragical 
start  as  often  as  he  rehearses  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and 
assumes  a  holy  shuddering.  '<  Eh 
qaoil  Ce  seroit  done  ces  gens-14,  qui 
aaroient  o&e  insulter  a  notre  sainte  re- 
ligion 1**  But,  all  the  while,  beneath 
his  mask  the  reader  can  perceive, 
not  obscurely,  a  perfidious  smile ;  as 
on  the  face  of  Bome  indulgent  mother, 
who  afiects  to  menace  with  her  hand 
some  favourite  child  at  a  distance, 
whilst  the  present  subject  of  a  stran- 
ger's complaint,  but,  in  fact,  ill  dis- 
guises her  foolish  applause  to  its  petul- 
ance. 

Two  remarks  only,  we  shall  allow 
ourselves  upon  this  extensive  theme, 
which,  if  once  entered  in  good  earnest, 
would  go  on  to  a  length  more  than 
commensurate  with  all  the  rest  of  our 
discussion. 

1.  The  330  kings  of  Egypt,  who 
were  interposed  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  between  the  endless  dynasty 
of  the  gods,  and  the  pretty  long  dy- 
nasty of  real  kings,  (the  Shepherds, 
the  Pharaohs,  &c.,)  are  upon  this  ar- 
gument to  be  rejected  as'  mere  un- 
meaning fictions,  viz.  that  they  did 
nothing.  This  argument  is  reported 
as  a  fact,  (not  as  an  argument  of  re- 
jection,) by  Herodotus  himself,  and 
reported  from  the  volunteer  testimony 
of  the  priests  themselves ;  so  that  the 
authority  for  the  number  of  kings,  is 
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also  the  authority  for  their  inertia. 
Can  there  be  a  better  proof  needed, 
than  that  they'  were  mere  men  of 
straw,  got  up  to  colour  the  legend  of 
a  prodigious  antiquity  ?  The  reign  of 
the  gods  was  felt  to  be  somewhat 
equivocal,  as  susceptible  of  allegoric 
explanations.  So  this  long  human 
dynasty,  is  invented  to  furnish  a  sub* 
stantiai  basis  for  the  extravagant  ge* 
'nealogy.  Meantime,  the  whole  330 
are  such  absolute  fainearup  that,  con- 
fessedly, not  one  act — not  one  monu- 
ment of  art  or  labour — is  ascribed  to 
their  auspices ;  whilst  every  one  of  the 
real  unquestionable  sovereigns,  coin- 
ciding with  known  periods  in  the  tra« 
dition  of  Greece,  or  with  undeniable 
events  in  the  divine  simplicity  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  memorable  for 
some  warlike  act,  some  munificent  in- 
stitution, or  some  almost  imperishable 
monument  of  architectural  power, 

2.  But  weaker  even  than  the  fa- 
bling spirit  of  these  genealogical  inani- 
ties, is  the  idle  attempt  to  explode 
them,  by  turning  the  years  into  days. 
In  this  way,  it  is  true,  we  get  rid  of 
pretensions  to  a  cloudy  antiquity,  by 
wholesale  clusters.  The  moonshine 
and  the  fairy  tales  vanish — but  how  ? 
To  leave  us  all  in  a  moonless  quag^ 
mire  of  substantial  difficulties,  from 
which  (as  has  been  suggested  more 
than  once)  there  is  no  extrication  at 
all ;  for.  If  the  diurnal  years  are  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  330  kings,  what 
becomes  of  the  incomprehensibly  short 
reigns,  (not  averaging  above  two  or 
three  months  for  each,)  on  the  long 
basis  of  time  assumed  by  the  priests ; 
and  this  in  the  most  peaceful  of  realms, 
and  in  fatal  contradiction  to  another 
estimate  of  the  priests,  by  which  the 
kings  are  made  to  tally  with  as  many 
Ufittt,  or  generations  of  men  ?  Hero- 
dotus, and  doubtless  the  priests,  un- 
derstood a  generation  in  the  sense 
then  universally  current,  agreeably 
to  which,  three  generations  were 
valued  to  a  century. 

But  the  questions  are  endless  which 
grow  out  of  Herodotus.  Pliny*s  Na- 
tural History  has  been  usually  thought 
the  greatest  treasure-house  of  ancient 
learning.  But  we  hold  that  Herodo- 
tus furnishes  by  much  the  largest 
basis  for  vast  commentaries  revealing 
the  arcbeeologics  of  the  human  race : 
whilst,  as  the  eldest  of  prose  writers, 
he  justifies  his  majestic  station  as  a 
brotherly  assessor  on  the  same  throne 
with  Homer, 
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England  I  home  of  the  free,  asylum 
of  the  braTCj  refuge  of  refngee8»  and 
so  forth — In  heroic  prose^  and  yet 
more  heroic  Terse,  what  fine  things 
haTCy  and  may  be,  said  and  snng  on 
this  self-glorifying  subject,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  in 
one  shilling  and  two  shilling  galleries  1 
Something  about  slaves  being  free 
the  moment  they  touch  British  soil, 
regenerated,  disenthralled  by  the  ge- 
nius of  universal  emancipationi  or 
some  such  stuiF;  we  are  not  sure 
whether  the  passage  occnrs  in  Cur- 
ran*8  Speeches  or  Tom  Thumb,  but 
it  takes  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery  by 
storm,  upon  all  occasions ;  It  is  truly 
delightful  to  witness  the  ardour  with 
which  a  British  auditory  compliments 
itself  upon  its  excursive  humanity, 
transmarine  benevolence,  and  free- 
trade  philanthropy  1 

There  b  a  disease  well-known  to 
opticians^  wherein  the  patient  can  see 
distinctly  objects  a  great  way  ofi^,  but 
is  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing 
such  as  He  immediately  under  his 
nose:  the  artist  applies  a  spectacle 
of  peculiar  construction  to  remedy  this 
defect :  we  think  it  would  be  a  vast 
advantage  to  the  public  in  general,  if 
ingenious  opticians  would  turn  their 
attention  to  a  remedy  for  that  long- 
sighted benevolence,  which  sweeps 
the  distant  horizon  for  objects  of  com- 
passion, but  is  blind  as  a  bat  to  the 
wretchedness  and  destitution  abound- 
ing at  their  own  doors.  We  confess 
we  think  there  is  an  affectation  in  this 
gad- about  benevolence,  of  which  we 
see  Dow-a-days  so  much — ^too  much ; 
there  seems  about  it  that  sort  of  piti- 
ful ostentation,  which  induces  an  Irish 
gentleman  to  ask  every  body  he  meets 
to  dinner,  when  he  has  not  dinner 
enough  for  his  own  family  at  home. 
We  confess  we  are  of  opinion  that 
charity,  though  it  need  not  end,  should 
begin  at  home;  and  that  it  is  time 
enough  when  severe  distress  has  been 
relieved  at  our  own  door,  to  walk  to 
the  other  end  of  the  earth  in  search  of 
foreign  beggars.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
a  highly  gratifying  pride  in  seeing 
this  free  and  happy  country  the  asy- 
lum of  fallen  royalty  and  discomfited 
levolutionists — the  home  of  the  brave, 
and  of  the  knave— the  polar  star  of 


wandering  Poles  and  refugees  of  all 
ranks,  climes,  colours,  and  nations; 
but  with  great  respect  tor  Lord  Dud- 
ley Stuart,  there  is  an  order  of  pre- 
cedence in  charity  as  in  nobility ;  our 
fellow-countrymen  demand  the  paa^ 
and  there  is  quite  enough  of  misery,  if 
we  look  for  it,  within  the  scope  of  our 
visible  horizon;  when  we  have  re- 
lieved the  pressing  necessities  of  our 
indigenous  tribes,  it  is  quite  time 
enough  to  cast  about  for  exotics, 
wherewith  to  occupy  our  oyerfiow- 
ing  benevolence. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  nau- 
seous and  emetical  to  be  told  that  our 
fellow-countrymen  starve  outside  our 
gates ;  such  recitals  of  domestic  mi- 
sery interfere  with  the  process  of  di- 
gestion, and,  like  the  sad  realides  of 
another  place,  should  never  be  men- 
tioned in  the  hearing  of  ears  polite. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar,  uninter- 
esting, and  anti- sentimental,  than  die 
distresses  of  Hicks,  Higgins,  Figgins, 
and  Stubbs,  and  all  weavers  or  others 
who  are  neither  rebels  nor  refugees — 
who  are  vulgar  enough  to  work  if 
they  can  get  it — who  wear  no  bristles 
between  their  noses  and  lips,  and  who 
have  no  names  ending  in  rvukit 

If  you  stroll  down  Regent  Streeti 
the  Quadrant,  and  Waterioo  Place, 
any  fine  afternoon,  you  cannot  fail  to 
remark  yast  numbers  of  exotics  in 
glossy  black  silk  hats,  with  musta- 
ches and  whiskers  to  match,  hard, 
inexpressive  coats,  flash  satin  vest^^ 
nnwhisperables  plaited  ridiculously 
over  the  hips,  glazed  leather  boots, 
and  a  profusion  of  Birmingham  jewel- 
lery and  Bristol  stones.  'Hiese  gentry 
smoke  very  fast,  talk  very  loud,  or 
rather  chatter  intolerably,  and  look 
killing  and  impudent  at  the  ladies  as 
th^  pass. 

There  is  a  polished  brass  knocker 
at  the  corner  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
which,  when  we  have  titivated  with  a 
burned  cork,  as  we  usually  do  what 
passing  that  way>  seems  the  common 
ancestor  of  these  gentry;  certainly 
they  are  great  fellows,  and  it  is  dliB- 
cult  to  conceive  that  the  town  is  not 
their  own.  Like  Samson,  their 
strength  lies  in  their  hidr;  flowing 
locks,  well-oiled,  brushed,  and  curle^ 
form  a  fair  proportion  of  their  gene- 
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nl  stoek  in  trade.  Bj  their  fashion 
of  wearing  their  hair,  yon  may  get  at 
their  politics.  The  Bonapartist  la 
known  bj  a  short  bristly  mustaehe 
and  staring  hair;  la  Jeune  France 
Is  represented  by  yonng  gentlemen 
wearing  tlieir  hair  dubbishlyy  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Jacobins;  these 
posteriorly  hirsnte  gentry  are  repub- 
neans  to  a  man ;  partizans  of  the  ex- 
ittiDg  dynasty  wear  whiskers  H  la 
Louis  Philippe,  and  cut  the  mustache; 
the  LegitimittU  may  at  once  be  recog- 
nised by  dresslog  like  gentlemen. 

The  avocations  of  these  capillary 
peripatetics  are  mysterions«  and  not 
to  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  that  the  commodities  thev 
deal  in  are  chiefly  (!Ontraband«  and, 
like  tbemselvesy  very  much  in  the 
fuBcy  line ;  artificial  flowers,  ladies  of 
pfeasore*  roagCf  rouge  et  nohr^  smng- 
*gled  lace,  loaded  dice,  Chantilly  ^eils, 
iiddie-stringSy  gamesters,  or-molu 
decks,  and  CkevalierM  iflnduitrie. 
The  hahUai  of  the  animal,  as  natura- 
lists would  say,  lies  almost  altogether 
about  the  Quadrant,  Waterloo  Place, 
and  Leicester  Square,  especially  the 
latter,  where  Hotelt  Franfoises  and 
Caflfi  ^  la  mode  de  Paris  abound,  and 
where  may  be  had  eUnert  a  la  carte, 
vhu  a  tous  prut,  and  pain  d  ducretion. 
Hereabouts,  moreover,  are  most  of 
those  inferior  gambling- bouses,  or 
**  silver  hells,**  where  so  many  young 
men  about  town  get  relieved  of  their 
superfluous  cash  ;  houses  of  no  parti- 
cnlar  reputation,  cigar-shops,  where 
other  commodities  than  cigars  are 
saleable -~ we  presume  you  smoAe; 
cheap  gun  shops,  trinkum-trankum 
shops;  saiadous  book  and  print  shops, 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the  suppression 
of  viee  sodety  ;  small  shellfish  shops, 
and  equivocal  emporia  of  every  de- 
scription. 

In  the  coffee-houses  about  this 
Frenchified  neighbourhood,  the  gen- 
tlemen we  have  been  introducing  to 
the  reader  abound  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  set  aside  a 
''petty  France" in  each,  for  their  par- 
ticular accommodation.  Here,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  *'  Napoleon  le 
Grand'*  in  plaster  of  Paris,  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  they 
play  dominoes,  smoke,  and  read  the 
Charivarif  LAmi  du  Ptvpk,  and  Le 
Haiional:  and  may  be  heard  any 
night  of  the  week,  especially  on  Sun- 
days, discussing  politics  and  things  in 
general,  somewhat  in  the  manner  and 
lorm  following^  that  is  to  say : — 
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''  Parlons  done  de  la  guerre? — Vlll 
you  bring  me  une  demi-tasse  caf<^  et 
von  grande  drconference  de  toast, 
buttered  on  de  von  side  and  de  oder  ? 
— le  grosse  b£te,  Louis  Philippe  I— 
Ah!  Bahl-^Mon  Dieu— Sacre  bleu 
—Ha !  Ha ! — have  you  never  got  two 
pennies  to  give  me  for  von  hdfpenny  ? 
— k  bas  les  tyransi — dem  badcalel 
-—apropos  de  bottes,  parlons  de— 
vous  le  trouverez,  j*en  vous  assure,  la 
Soci^t6  d*Assasins  du  Roi,  hommes 
pleins  d*honneur — shall  it  rain  yes- 
terday ? — I  tink  it  vash — le  grosse 

poire,  Louis  Phil— Sacre  nom  de 

Too — too,  mv  littel  deer,  vUl  yon  not 
give  me  von  littel  kiss  ?— he  I  he !  he ! 

— Chantons — tira  la  la — tira  la  la ! 

Savez-vous,  inon  and  que  la  Republic 
toujours  —  parbleu  — que  le  dindon 
farc^  auz  trolTes  c*est  la  belle  chose. 
— O  Ciel!  L*Empereur  n*etait  pas 
mort,  ni  serait-il  jamais — quatre  sous 
pour  cette  demi-tasse  of  nastv  caf(^>« 
c*est  ^pouvantable,  tira  la  la  I — Le 
National  aujourdiiui  dit,  que  Ma- 
dame Munoz  c*e8t— quelle  aille  auz 
tons  les  diablesl-^Nunporte,  I  have 
paid  for  you  to-morrow  before  yes- 
terday —  Shikspur,  bah  I  le  Grand 
Corneille  ^tait  le  seul  homme  du 
monde,  qui — tira  la  la,  tira  la  la  I— 
regardez-vous  le  diaphanisme  de  ce 
morceau  de  pain— Angleterre  c*estt 
sans  doute,  vilain  pays  pour  la  mu- 
sique  et  la  danse^bnng  me  le  change, 
trois  sous,  von  halfpenny  two  pennies 
—Vive  la  Charte  !-^Ecoutez,  demi- 
douzaine  huitres  de  Carcale— bon^ 
trois  plats  au  choix — tr^  bon-^Vive 
la  Revolution  Etemelle  !— A  bas 
Louis  Phillipe  et  les  proprietaires  de 
toos  les  Caf^s  de  qustre  sous! — Hi! 
hi  !->  J*en  suis  d'accorde — I  prescribe 
to  dat  *'— and  so  run  they  on  until  the 
hour  of  shutting  shop. 

Italians  do  not  muster  sufficiently 
strong  here  to  enable  us  to  depict 
their  peculiarities  en  masse;  nor  b 
there  any  very  striking  individuality, 
still  less  any  marked  nationality,  giv- 
ing them  particular  claims  upon  our 
notice.  The  privation  of  a  natlond 
character  never  fails  to  have  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  it  is  not  merely  upon  the  na- 
tion that  oppression  marks  its  brand 
of  ignominy,  but  upon  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  belonging  to  the 
nation,  which  is  enslaved.  When  a 
people  no  longer  boasts  national  in- 
terests, their  pride  tdies  fire  at  the 
ezpenee  of  their  fellow- countrymen  of 
the  nezt  province— and  thus  it  is  with 
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Italy :  tbe  MiUnese  looks  with  dislike 
upon  tbe  Venetiaiiy  tbe  VeDettan  de- 
spises the  Bolognese,  the  latter  sbans 
comparison    with  tbe   serfs   of  the 
Church*     The  Calabrian  Highlander 
abhors    tbe   cowardly    ragamuffinry 
of  the  t#b  Siciliesy  although  reluc- 
tantly submitting  to  their  dominion. 
The  Florentine^  rich  in  the  fertility 
of  his  ezhaustless  soil,  and  supplied 
abundantly  with  the  necessaries  of  ex- 
isteocey  pities  and  despises  the  other 
children  uf  fair  Italy.    Yet  Italv  must 
e?er  assert  her  supremacy.     Rome> 
once  mistress  of  the  worlds  still  as- 
serts tbe  shadow  of  a  sacerdotal  so- 
vereignty, triple  crowned,  seated  upon 
her  seven  hills ;  forwarding  legions  of 
priests,  mooks,  and  friars  to  every 
corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  ever 
striving    to  reconquer  the    spiritual 
domination  she  once  exercised  over 
ignorant    unreasoning    men.      Italy, 
once  glorious  in  the  songs  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  and  again  in  the  strains  of 
Dante  and  Ariosto,  now,  alas  I  glori- 
fies herself  in  tbe  flexile  trills  of  a 
cantalizing  Signora,  and   finds  her 
greatest  and  most  renowned  son  with- 
in the  girdle  that  embraces  the  vast 
circumference  of  the  large  Lablacbe. 
From  tbe  empire  of  the  Caesars,  they 
have  descended  to  the  supremacy  of 
cameo  cutters — from  the  Metelli,  we 
stoop  to  contemplate  Mosaics — work- 
ers in  tufa  replace  the  Tarouins — Pal- 
ladio  is  represented  by  artificers  in  cork 
—Dante  and  Petrarch  by  the  jingling 
improvisatori — tbe  legions  of  the  em- 
pire by  multitudes  of  friars  and  priests 
—Michael  Angelo  is  a  man  of  cdabas- 
ter  images — Raphael  the   <*  divine,** 
a  copier  of  old  masters  for  the  Ameri- 
.can  market. 

Thus,  mighty,  powerful,  glorious 
Britain,  might  it  one  day  be  with  thee 
.  -and  thy  sons — if  thy  sons  consented 
basely  to  survive  thy  fall ;  then  might 
ibo  representatives    of   thy  master- 
spirits ex t libit  penny  shows  in  the 
streets  of  foreign  cities,   and  spout 
•doggerel  verses  at*  the  corners ;  then 
might  thy  merchant  princes  wander, 
pedlars  of  petty  wares,  from  clime  to 
clime;    then  might  thv  nobility  let 
lodgings,  furnished  and  unfurnished, 
and  thy  daughters  go  forth  dancing 
women  and  singing  women  into  all 
lands ;  then  may  thy  national  glory 
be  represented  by  chaplets,  wreathing 
the  heads  of  prima  donna  Johnson, 
or  contraltb  Smith ;   then  may  thy 
effeminate  seamen  creep  the  along- 
shore^ and  give  old  ocean  his  own 
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again ;  then  may  thy  traffic  lie 
in  dancing-masters,  sausages,  brim- 
stone, huUt  and  excommunications; 
then  may  the  men  of  Kent  find  their 
poor  ambition  in  reviling  the  naen  of 
Northumberland — tbe  Yorkshireman 
and  the  Cornish  man  swear  eternal 
enmity ;  this  living  without  life,  this 
non-existent  existence,  can  never  be 
thy  lot;  if  degradation  is  to  come, 
death  mnst  lead  the  procession,  and 
whoever  would  enslave  us,  must  en- 
slave us  in  our  graves ;  tbe  good  ship 
Old  England  has  weathered  many  a 
tough  gale,  and  will  weather  many 
more  than  we  shall  live  to  fight 
against.  If,  in  the  revolutions  of  em- 
pires, our  day  of  decline  mu%i  come, 
historians  of  the  future  will  record  of 
once  mighty  England:— she  broke  who 
never  bent — she  sank  who  never  would 
succumb— she  left  no  willing  slaves 
memorials  of  her  shame ;  like  one  of 
the  guardian  giants  that  once  prowled 
along  her  coast,  she  fought  to  the 
last,  as  often  she  had  fought  before, 
against  the  aggregated  might  of  hos- 
tile nations;  with  colours  nailed  to 
the  mast,  she  gloriously  descended 
into  the  bosom  of  her  subject  deg?, 
while  the  blaze  of  parting  light  that 
heralded  her  rest,  lives  along  the 
wave,  a  terror  and  a  warning^  to  all 
nations ! 

There  is  a  patrimony  in  pride  of 
country — ^let  other  nations  live  as  they 
may,  when  thou  art  lost — thou  pa- 
rent of  noble  enterprise,  thou  nurse 
of  manly  virtue— let  vs  die,  as  we 
have  lived,  together  1 

If  the  native  of  Italy  possesses  no 
national  pride,  neither  has  he  that 
flippant,  cocksparrow-like  licentiotis* 
ness  of  manner  characteristic  of  your 
modem  Gaul;  those  poor  men  who 
carry  about  the  streets  of  London 
casts  in  plaster  of  Pari?,  are  remark- 
able for  good- humour,  courtesy,  and 
patient  endurance  of  hardship,  hun- 
ger, and  fatigue. 

The  Savoyasos  are  noted  as  the 
monopolists  of  onr  out  of- door's  mu- 
sic-»the  minstrels  of  the  streets  and 
lanes,  the  grinders  of  our  extrinsic 
harmony;  hateful  are  they  in  the 
sight  of  porters  of  Inns  of  Cotirf, 
and  much  beloved  of  little  children 
and  nurserymaids:  frumpish  old 
maids  and  bitter  batchelor?,  who  have 
no  music  in  their  souls,  drive  them 
away  rudely  from  their  inhospitable 
doors;  but  tender  mothers,  with  many 
little  ones,  welcome  them  on  each  re- 
turning Saturday  with  halfpennies* 
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cnutiv  and  cbeese-piriogSy  pitying 
Ibem,  wuideiert  far  from  Uieir  friends 
and  natiTe  land ;  while  circumbabitaDt 
in&DCT  and  childhood  congregate 
araond  the  smiling  minstrel,  melted 
by  the  pathetic  cadences  of  "  All 
round  my  hat,"  or  stimulated  to  sal- 
tatory ezerckations  bv  the  toe-and- 
keel inspiriting  air  of  ''Jump  Jim 
Crow/'  Their  little  rotund  chubby 
Aces  beaming  with  smiles ;  the  poor 
grinder*  though  hungry,  perchance, 
or  cold,  responding  to  their  merriment 
with  a  hop,  Aip,  and  jump,  an  accom- 
panying whistle,  and  a  good-humour* 
cd  grin ;  the  affectionate  mothers  in 
the  background  looking  on  with  that 
look  of  mingled  pride  and  tenderness, 
the  mother'ti  own  expression — make  a 

E'cture  we  often  stopand  gaze  at,  wish- 
g  for  the  pencil  of  a  Wilkie.  The 
Savoyards,  among  whom,  by  the  way, 
are  comprised  Tyrolese,  Genoese, 
Sardinians,  and  Italians  proper,  have 
their  ambitions  like  other  men ;  one 
is  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  pair 
of  white  mice— another  glorified  in 
ihe  tricks  of  a  mischievous  monkey ; 
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the  hope  of  saving  a  few  pounds, 
wherewith  to  support  their  aged  pa- 
rents, or  settle  tnemselves  for  life  in 
the  pleasant  valleys  they  have  left  be- 
hind* 

Sfaniabds  we  see  little  of  in  Lon- 
don ;  they  form  a  very  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  adventuring  foreigners 
who  swell  our  full  tide  of  existence* 
Incapable  from  character  and  habit  of 
exertions  of  txifling  ingenuity,  and 
from  the  long  and  destructive  wars 
that  have  desolated  their  country,  in* 
different  to  trade,  manufacture,  or 
commerce,  they  have  neither  great 
nor  petty  business  to  attract  them 
here.  The  wine,  cork,  fruit,  and  cigar 
trades,  occupy  a  few  merchants  of  no 
great  note  in  the  city ;  a  few  obtain 
a  precarious  subsistence  bv  teaching 
their  language,  or  the  guitar;  thev 
have  'no  peculiarities  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  continental  foreign- 
ers, except  it  may  be  the  high  feeling, 
grave  deportment,  and  formal  poU- 
tesee,  characteristic  of  their  nation ; 
whenever  you  meet  a  Spaniard  in 
London,  you  may  be  sure,  whether 


all  grades  of  mechanical  music  belong    he  be  poor  or  rich,  you  come  in  con- 
to  them,  from  the  discordant  hurdy-    tact  with  a  gentleman. 


gurdy  to  the  organ  imitative  of  a  full 
band.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  art, 
however,  is  the  conduct  of  their  **  co^ 
medie/'  as  they  call  it,  which,  being 
interpreted,  meaneth  no  more  or  less 
than  the  puppet-show.  The  popularity 
of  these  exhibitions,  though  consider- 


Gbbmans  we  have  in  abundance: 
musicians,  teachers  of  languages,  clock- 
makers,  bookbinders,  and  artizans  of 
various  descriptions :  mute,  inglorious 
Stulzes  in  great  numbers,  attracted 
hither  by  the  uncontrollable  propen- 
sity of  our  indigenous  snips  to  indulge 


able,  never  rises  to  that  height  of    in  the  striking  absurdity  of  **  strikes.** 


entbuuasm  wherewith  our  populace 
receive  the  immortal  Punch,  now  na- 
turalized in  our  northern  clime,  and, 
to  the  manner  of  the  people,  adapted, 
if  not  bom. 

The  poor  Savoyards  are  eminently 
gregarious,  huddling  together  in  nar- 
row Gourta  and  alleys  on  the  northern 
side  of  Holbom,  whence  you  may  see 
them  set  out  in  groups,  on  Sunday 
mornings,  for  Primrose  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  Highgate,  where,  in  the 
shady  woods  or  sunny  meadows,  they 
idle  away  the  livelong  summer's  day. 


By  the  way,  our  native-bom  artizans 
of  all  sorts,  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  inundation  of  swarms  of 
foreigners,  by  reckless  indulgence  in 
suicidal  combination  against  their  em«» 
ployers,  not  seeing  that  every  recur- 
ring "  strike*'  brings  into  the  labour- 
market  hundreds  of  interlopers,  who 
cannot  so  easily  be  got  rid  of,  thus 
lowering  the  wages  of  the  home  arti- 
zan,  and  spreading  distress  among  our 
humbler  population.  Your  German 
in  London  resembles  your  German 
any  where  else ;  heavy,  dnnder-head- 


indulging  in  fond  remembrances  of  ed,  gross,  beer-and-*bacco-bemuzzed 

their  far  distant  mountain  home,  and  individual,  but  dogged  and  steady  at 

laying  up  in  their  pulmonary  appara-  his  woik,  patient,  and  generally  trust- 

tos,  as  much  fresh  air  as  serves  them  worthy. 


for  the  week  ensuing.  It  is  truly  mi- 
raculous how  those  poor  creatures 
make  out  life,  paying,  as  they  do,  ex- 
tortionate sums  for  the  use  of  their 
music  millsf  to  those  who  make  a  trade 
of  letting  them  out  for  hire,  faring 
hard,  ill.  lodged,  and  exposed  to  all 
weathers;  yet  do  they  struggle  on  in 


Americans  are  to  be  found  in  the 
commercial  quarters  of  our  world,  but 
by  no  means  in  the  numbers  they  con* 
tribute  to  Liverpool,  where  they  may 
be  found  at  every  evening  party.  As 
we  do  not  in  these  papers  intend  to 
inflict  upon  the  reader  descriptions 
of  that  which  we  have  not  had  leisure 
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and  opportunitj  to  coDtemplate^  we 
cannot  undertake  to  describe  the  Ame- 
rican in  England.  Once,  and  only 
once,  had  we  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  native-born  Yankee* 
Bt  the  hospitable  board  of  a  eommer- 
dal  acquaintance  in  the  city. 

The  biped  was  certainly  curious, 
we  might  say  unique :  though,  as  we 
have  said,  we  cannot  undertake  to  de- 
eeribe  the  species,  we  make  no  scruple 
of  identifying  the  individual,  in  the 
hope  that  our  Zoological  Society  may 
secure  the  animal  without  loss  of  time. 
The  genius  in  Question  was  attired  in 
an  amorphous  blue  coat,  with  huge 
brass  buttons,  a  flaming  vest,  profu- 
sion of  projected  shirt  and  double 
mflle,  boots  shaped  like  fire-buckets, 
nankeen  unwhisperables  fluttering  a- 
bout  his  limbs,  resembling  a  purser's 
couple  of  shirts  on  a  couple  of  hand- 
spikes, a  white  neckcloth  with  loose 
tie,  and  a  chnm-shaped  castor  under 
his  arm.  At  first,  we  concluded  be 
must  be  lunatic,  but  felt  relieved  upon 
hearing  that  he  was  only  republican. 
He  ate  much,  drank  deep,  talked  loud- 
ly and  incessantly:  his  topics  were 
varied,  and,  as  we  thought,  somewhat 
tinctured  with  incongruity :  from  one 
subject  he  rattled  to  another,  dogma- 
tiziug  and  soliloquizing :  "  free  and 
independent — ^niggers  ;  rights  of  man 
—Lynch  law ;  fourth  of  July — slave 
breeding :  civil  and  religious  liberty 
—tar  and  feathers :  John  Tyler — Jim 
Crow  :  (these  he  called  great  men*>- 
the  latter  may  be) — corn-laws— loaf- 
ers :  shm-  plasters^-Van  Buren :  Con- 
gress—* ^c^/bcof:  civilization — Ken- 
tucky :  ex- President  Adams,  and  the 
puddings  made  of  Cobbett's  com  and 
treacle,  which  said  Adams  had  every 
day  for  dinner:  General  Jackson- 
dam  soup ;  canvass  backs — Governor 
Biddle,"  and  so  on,  from  the  ban- 
ning of  the  fish  to  the  end  of  the  Ma- 
deira. On  the  retirement  of  the  ladies, 
this  extraordinary  mammal  called  for 
brandy  and  cigars ;  which,  being  forth- 
with provided,  he  proceeded  to  im- 
bibe and  exhale,  talking  from  between 
his  teeth  in  a  high  nasal  tone,  expec- 
torating, at  short  intervals,  betwixt 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  Chickasaw  rifieman. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the 
company  by  the  conduct  and  conver- 
sation of  this  sample  of  transatlantic 
humanity,  appeared  to  be  unqualified 
disgust  with  Cfbristopher  Colombus  for 
having  discovered  America,  and  a  ge- 
neral inclination  to  take  refuge  with 


the  ladies.  We  should  be  sorrv^  in- 
deed to  suppose  thai  this  remarkable 
item  represented  his  nation ;  on  tlie 
contrary,  we  imagine  him  to  have  been 
a  living  caricature  of  the  Affierican 
citizen,  who  is  no  doubt  modest,  well- 
bred,  Christian-like,  and  sensible,  as 
becomes  his  British  origin.  These 
ridiculous  stories  of  Lynch  law,  tar 
and  feathers,  John  Tylers  and  Jim 
Crows,  we  take  to  be  merely  little 
imaginary  extravaganzas,  in  which 
men  will  at  times  indulge,  who  know 
that  the  listener  must  travel  four  thott<> 
sand  miles  to  be  able  to  contradict 
them. 

The  Hebrew  Nation  next  clums 
a  share  of  our  attention,  as  represent- 
ing the  most  numerous,  important, 
and  wealthy  body  of  distinct  people  in 
London.  It  may  be  considered 
strange  that  we  should  include  oar 
notice  of  the  Jews  under  the  head  of 
foreigners  in  London,  since  they  are 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  fellow* 
citizens,  as  Sir  Moses  Montefiori  and 
Sir  David  Solomons  (by  the  way ;  Sir 
Moses  has  an  oddity  of  sound  about 
it,  reminding  us  of  the  father  of 
chemistry,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork)  can  abundantly  testify. 

Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  this  moat 
ancient,  curious,  and  surpassingly  in- 
teresting people,  not  only  refuse  to 
mingle  or  amalgamate  with  us,  but 
maintain,  with  inflexible  perseverance^ 
not  merely  their  religious  tenets,  bat 
their  distinctive  character  as  a  nation, 
we  may  be  excused  from  classing  a 
people  so  foreign  in  fact,  if  not  m  law, 
under  our  present  division.  Whether 
we  are  right  in  so  doing,  or  wrong, 
makes  no  matter;  we  have  told  the 
reader  that  we  cannot  be  answerable 
for  exact  classification  ;  besides,  what 
with  the  cold  of  this  attie  wherein  we 
now  write,  fire  gone  out,  and  nobody 
to  fetch  a  bundle  of  wood  to  re- light 
it,  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner  bat 
the  heel  of  a  twopenny  loaf  and  half 
an  onion,  and  withont  either  money  or 
credit,  it  is  no  wonder  we  should  pat 
the  Jews  to  bed  with  the  Christians  in 
our  hurry.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
must  just  step  to  the  public-house  over 
the  way,  warm  our  toes  and  fancy, 
and  icorty  if  we  can,  a  half*  pint  of 
beer  till  Magazine  day  (albo  dignum 
eaxo  noiandi)  comes  round  again. 

The  man  who  can  look  a  Jew  full 
in  the  face  (we  do  not  allude  to  Slo- 
man,  or  any  other  of  the  Hebrew  fra- 
ternity of  bum*,  fellows  that  we  can- 
not bear  to    contemplate   otherwise 
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tbaa  at  tbe  top  of  onr  speed,)  without 
pernstsg  in  his  OTal  pbtSi  highi  pale 
fonhead»  dark^  deep-set,  flashing  eye, 
m  volume  of  the  romance  of  history 
more  eloqaest  than  Josephns  erer 
writ*  must  hare  no  more  aasoeiation 
in  his  pate  than  a  hlock  of  the  New 
PMent  Timber  Paying  Company. 

Talli  of  pedigrees,  forsooth  1 — tell  ns 
of  the  Talbots,  Pereys,  Howards,  and 
ioeh  like  mushrooms  of  yesterday  !— - 
show  na  a  Jew,  and  we  will  show  yon 
a  man  whose  genealogical  tree  springs 
from  Abraham's  tMsom-^whose  family 
is  older  than  the  Decalogue,  and  who 
bears  incontroYertible  evidence  in 
erery  line  of  his  oriental  countenance, 
of  the  anchentieity  of  his  descent 
through  myriads  of  socoessiTe  genera- 
tions. Ton  see  in  him  a  linng  argu- 
ment of  the  truth  of  Divine  revela* 
tion — ^m  him  yon  behold  the  literal 
fnlfilment  of  the  prophecies.  With 
him  yon  ascend  the  stream  of  time, 
not  voyaging  by  the  help  of  the  dim, 
imcertain,  and  fallacious  light  of  tra- 
dition, but  guided  by  an  emanation  of 
die  same  light,  which,  to  his  nation, 
was  **  a  cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of 
Are  by  night ;"  in  him  you  see  the 
representative  of  the  once  favoured 
people  of  Grod,  to  whom,  as  to  the 
chosen  of  all  mankind.  Ha  revealed 
hims^  their  legislator,  protector,  and 
king ;  who  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Bgypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.  •'  Israelites,*'  as  Saint  Paul 
saith,  *'  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adop- 
tion, and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  ser- 
^ee  off  God,  and  the  promises :  whose 
are  the  fkthers,  and  of  whom  as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is 
overall,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen." 

Tou  behold  him  established,  as  it 
were  for  ever,  in  the  pleasant  places 
allotted  him:  you  trace  him  by  the 
peculiar  mercy  of  his  God  in  his  tran- 
Btion  states  from  bondage  to  freedom ; 
and  by  the  innate  depravi^  of  bis  hu- 
man nature,  from  prosperity  to  inso- 
lence,   ingratitude,    and   rebellion: 


and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with 
them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  ^e 
house  of  Jacob.  And  the  people  shall 
take  them,  and  bring  them  to  their 
place :  and  the  house  of  Israel  shdl 
possess  them  in  the  land  of  the  Lord, 
for  servants  and  handmaids ;  and  they 
shall  take  them  captive  whose  can« 
tives  they  wero ;  and  they  shall  rule 
over  their  oppressors.** 

The  associations  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Jews  are  oppressive  in 
Interest,  and  would  lead  us  far  away 
from  the  humble  and  unpretending 
picture  of  manners  we  have  proposed 
to  limn  in  our  homely  Dutch-like 
way  ;  he  who  would  bring  out  in 
colonrs  of  truth  and  nature  the  ro- 
mance of  Jewish  history,  must  be  the 
Raphael,  not  the  Teniers,  of  the  pen. 

when  you  are  awoke  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  reiterated  cry  of 
**  Old  Clo** — or  when  the  cunning 
little  Isaac,  who  frequents  our  court, 
seduces  all  the  good  housewives  to 
their  doors  and  windows  by  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  his  accordion,  only  to 
poke  them  into  an  exchange  of  a  pair 
of  discarded  nnwhisperables  for  a  soup 
plate,  soap  dish,  or  some  other  article 
of  his  miscellaneous  crockery — you 
have  no  idea  of  Jews  or  Judaism  in 
London  :  you  must  pack  up  your 
traps,  make  under  our  experienced 
tutelage  a  voyage  into  the  East  by 
'buss  or  cab,  and  when  we  have  shown 
you  the  Hebrew  quartier,  and  ini- 
tiated yon  into  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Hebrew  life,  if  yon  do  not  con- 
clude the  day  by  treating  us  to  a  jolly 
M  blow  out**  at  the  Albion  in  Bishopft- 
gate,  then  art  thou  indeed  a  very 
Jew— a  Haman,  upon  whom  Mordecu 
(me  ipso  teste)  will  take  unutterable 
revenges. 

The  Jewish  quarter,  then,  is  boimd- 
ed  to  the  north  by  High  Street,  Spit- 
talflelds — to  the  east  by  Middlesex 
Street,  popularly  known  and  called 
Petticoat  Lane— to  the  south  by 
Leadenhall  Street,  Aldgate,  and  the 
hither  end  of  Whitechapel — to  the 


fdlowingr  him  on,  you  And  him  the  west  by  Bishopsgato  Street,  where  we 
serf  of  Rome;  you  trace  him  from  the  are  engaged  to  dine  at  the  Albion 
imouldering  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  an  aforesaid.  This  is  literally  the  New 
outeast  and  a  wanderer  to  all  lands :  Jerusalem  :  here  we  Christians  are 
the  persecutor  of  Christ,  you  find  him  foreigners,  strangers  in  a  strange 
tiie  persecuted  of  Christians,  bearing  land :  here,  over  the  doors,  are  in- 
all  things,  sufi^ering  all  things,  strong  scribed  pothooks  and  vowel  points. 


h  the  pride  of  human  knowledge, 
stiflfhecked  and  gunsaying,  hoping 
all  things,  <*  For  the  Lord  will  have 
mercy  on  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose 
Israel,  and  set  them  in  their  own  land : 


indicative,  to  those  who  understand 
them,  that  Moses  Abrahams  fumish- 
eth  **  slops "  for  honie  consumption 
and  exportation— this  we  naturally 
conclude  to  be  the  meaning  from  the 
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ardcles  exhibited  in  the  windows ;  for 
though  the  sign  be  Hebrew  to  them^ 
we  need  hardly  say  that  it^  is  Greek 
to  us.  Within  the  area  bounded  as 
above  described*  but  especially  about 
Bevis  Marks,  Houndsditch,  St  Mary 
Aze»  and  Petticoat  Lanci  you  might 
readily  imagine  yourself  transported 
to  Frankfort,  Warsaw,  or  any  place 
enjoying  a  superabundant  Jewish  po- 
pulation ;  here,  every  face  is  of  the 
shape,  and  somewhat  of  the  com- 
plexion, of  a  turkey  egg ;  every  brow 
penciled  in  an  arch  of  exact  ellipse ; 
every  nose  modeled  after  the  pro- 
boscis of  a  Toucan ;  locks  as  bushy 
and  black  as  those  of  Absalom  abound, 
and  beards  of  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Here*  and  hereabouts,  Isaac  kills  beef 
and  mutton  according  to  the  old  dis- 
pensation :  Jacob  receives  accidental 
silver  spoons,  and  consigns  gold 
watches,  now  warranted  never  more 
to  lose  a  second,  to  the  crucible,  kept 
always  at  white  heat  in  his  little  dark 
cellar,  and  no  questions  caked.  Here, 
at  the  corners,  Rebecca  disposes  of 
fried  liver  and  'tatoes,  smoking  hot, 
on  little  bright  burnished  copper  plat* 
ters,  to  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  not 
prohibited  by  law  to  eat—that  is  to 
say,  to  all  who  possess  the  solitary 
*' browns*'  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
appetizing  dainty.  Solomon  nego- 
tiates in  the  matter  of  rags :  Esther 
rejoices  in  a  brisk  little  business  of 
flat  fish  fried  in  oil — a  species  of  dain- 
ty in  which  the  Jews  alone  excel: 
Moses  and  Aaron  keep  -separate  ma- 
rine stores,  where  every  earthly  thing, 
furtively  acquired,  from  a  chain  cable 
to  a  Cardigan,  finds  a  read^  sale: 
Rachel,  albeit  a  widow,  dispenses 
from  behind  the  bar  "  short  and 
**  heavy"  to  the  thirsty  tribes :  Ruth 
deals  wholesale  in  oranges  and  other 
foreign  fruits:  Melchizedec  dabbleth 
in  Hebrew  books  and  tracts:  Absa- 
lom sells  opium  and  Turkey  rhubarb : 
Mordecai  is  a  ''crimp,"  the  vulture 
of  seafaring  men :.  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  above,  below,  around,  but  Jewish 

Jhysiognomies,  Jewish  houses,  and 
ewish  occupations.  The  aviditv 
with  which  this,  in  one  sense,  primi- 
tive people  pursties  gain  is  not  won- 
derful, when  we  reflect  that  gain  is  all 
that  the,  till  lately,  unrelenting  perse- 
<^ntion  of  the  Christian  has  left  them 
to  pursue :  with  money,  in  the  dark 
days  of  their  history,  have  they  pur- 
chased the  poor  privilege  to  live : 
with  money  have  they  secured  for 
themselves  in  one  country  connivance, 


in  another  toleration,  in  a  third  citi- 
zenship :  with  money  have  they  made 
war,  and  set  by  the  ears  hostile  Naza- 
renes:  with  money  have  they  nego- 
tiated peace — transferred  from  king  to 
king  diadems  and  sceptres— playing 
at  chuck-farthing  with  the  fates  and 
fortunes  of  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions. The  same  all-absorbing  thirst 
of  gold  that  formed  the  leading  prin« 
ciple  in  the  life  of  that  pillar  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  well -remem- 
bered Rothschild,  animates  the  merest 
Israelitish  urchin  who  follows  through 
the  streets  his  bearded  progenitor^ 
esquire  of  the  clothes'  bag:  to  the 
pursuit  of  gain  all  their  energies  are 
directed  with  an  intensity,  unscrupu- 
losity,  and  perseverance  unknown  to« 
and  unattempted  by,  any  Christian 

Eeople  :  money  they  must  and  will 
ave,  *'  rem,  quocunmte  modo  rem  i" 
the  lowest  depths  of  Knavery,  chican- 
ery, and  extortion,  are  practised  by 
this  rabble  to  accomplish  this  the  end 
of  their  existence :  ror  this,  the  infa- 
mous ''crimp*'  grasps  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  the  unsuspecting  seaman  as 
soon  as  he  steps  upon  his  native  shore, 
and  then  spurns  him  naked  into  the 
street :  for  this,  the  marine  store- 
dealers  and  receivers  open  their  semi- 
naries of  theft :  for  this,  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  is  clipped,  and  in- 
gots and  sovereigns  perspire :  for  this, 
the  pander  entraps,  and  the  bawd 
opens  wide  the  gates  that  lead  to  ever- 
lasting death,  trafficking  in  Christian 
flesh  for  purposes  worse  than  the 
worst  Qf  slaveiy. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  renewing 
the  barbarities  of  the  Edwards  and 
the  Henries,  when  a  Jew's  tooth  was 
rated  at  a  thousand  pounds  good  and 
lawful  monies  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  or  for  making  our  talented 
friend  Nasmyth  extractor-general  of 
the  tusk-tax  :  yet  we  must  candidly 
confess,  that  when  we  see  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Christian  man  patrolling  the 
streets,  decorated  in  the  trumpery 
properties  of  a  Jewish  brothel,  while 
the  devil's  dam,  in  the  shape  of  an 
hideous  Hebrew  hag,  follows  the  poor 
unfortunate,  like  the  shadow  of  deaths 
to  clutch  the  wages  of  her  shame,  we 
really  think  a  Chrbtian  government 
might,  without  any  hazanl  of  public 
odium,  string  np  at  the  doors  of  their 
own  dens.  Mother  Abrahams,  Mother 
Isaacs,  and  Mother  Jacobs.  But« 
after  all,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is ; 
if  this  abominable  traffic  must  be  con- 
nived at,  it  is  better  that  those  should 
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have  tbe  monopoly  who  have  nothing 
in  common  with  ns,  save  that  which 
the  weasel  has  in  common  with  its 
prey :  those  who  haye  made  a  god 
of  mammon^  worshipping  the  golden 
calf  witli  the  tenfold  idolatry  of  their 
fathers. 

There  are  yaiions  kinds  of  indus- 
try— ^the  industry  of  enterprize^  the 


It  is  a  scene  full  of  speculation — full 
to  OTerflowing ;  a  lively  picture  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  Here 
may  the  philosophic  historian  con- 
template and  record  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  Stulz-built  coat,  the  muta- 
tions of  a  military  uniform,  the  anar- 
chy of  a  cotton  gown,  and  the  reyolu* 
tions  of  a  pair  of  breeches ;  from  hence. 


industry  of  saving,  the  industry  of    as  from  a  great  museum,  could  D'Or- 


toil ;  the  industrial  characteristic  of 
the  Jew,  is  industry  of  over- reaching ; 
other  men  are  content  to  do  business, 
the  Jew  must  do  pou,  A  curious  in- 
stance of  this  irreclaimable  propensity 
in  the  Ten  Tribes  to  catch  with  instinc- 
^ve  claw  whatever  does  not  appear  to 
be  honestly  come  by,  occurred  no 
great  while  since  in  the  city.  A  re- 
spectable man,  possessed  oi  a  consi- 
derable stock  of  an  article  which  hung 
heavy  upon  bis  hands,  and  which  hap- 
pened to  be  particularly  suitable  to 
the  Jewish  market,  offered  his  com- 
modity to  several  of  the  nation  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  but  without  success  : 
a  happy  thought  struck  him,  that  what 
their  bard  hearts  might  deny,  their 
charitable  avarice  might  afford:  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  clouds  of  night,  our 


say  form  a  collection  of  fashions  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time; 
here  the  political  economist  could  0- 
Itistrate  tangibly  his  theory  of  vested 
rights,  and  the  moralist  find  ample 
materials  for  an  essay  on  bad  habits ; 
here  are  turned-coats  sufficient  for  the 
clothing  of  both  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment;  here,  as  to  a  workhouse,  all 
that  is  worthless  and  worn-out  finds 
its  way ;  here  are  represented,  in  their 
several  discarded  skins  or  sloughs,  the 
''  out-at- elbows  peer  and  desperate 
dandy ;"  the  seedy  swell  is  here  in  a 
greasy  Newmarket  cut;  the  literary 
man  represented  by  a  rusty  suit  of 
melancholy  black ;  the  subaltern  offi- 
cer's second,  worst  uniform  coat ;  the 
despairing  lawyer's  tmliquidated  gown; 
the  discarded  footman's  tawdry  livery; 


trader  repsured  to  the  warehouse  of    in  short,  it  is  here,  and  here  alone,  you 


one  of  the  Moseses,  noted  for  his  con- 
stitutional politesse  in  abstaining  from 
impertinent  questions  of  the  **  how 
came  jou  by  it"  form  of  interroga- 
tion: acquainting  the  Jew  with  his 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
certain  article  which  he  was  obliged 
to  dispose  of  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances Moses  jumped  at  the  bait  like 
a  ravenous  pike,  and  under  the  sup- 
posUiou,  natural  enough  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  goods  were 
stolen,  actually  offered,  and  paid,  more 
for  the  articles  than  the  fair  market 
price.  When  the  truth  came  out, 
poor  Moses,  who  purchased  the  ar- 
ticles bona  fide  stolen,  as  he  fondly 
imagined,  was  overcome  with  the 
agoniziDg  thought  that  they  had  been 
honestly  bought  and  paid  for:    the 


can  'truly  and  fully,  without  affecta- 
tion or  disgube,  contemplate  the  out- 
ward and  visible  man — roan  created 
by  tailors.  You  may  behold  the  me- 
tamorphoses produced  by  their  rising 
and  their  falling  fortunes  in  the  mi- 
crocosm of  Rag  Fair;  through  this 
must  pass,  at  one  stage  or  another, 
half  the  second-hand  habiliments  of 
the  empire  ;  that  chocolate  silk  dress, 
flung  yesterday  morning  from  a  duchei^s 
to  her  favourite  waiting-woman,  in 
the  evening  is  transferred,  for  a  con- 
si- de-ration,  to  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  and  loud  and  angry  may 
you  now  hear  the  contention  between 
the  purchaser  and  seller ;  those  crim- 
son plush  breeches  we  beheld  a  twelve- 
month ago  investing  the  limbs  of  a 
footman  of  the  Marchioness  of  Choi- 


speculation,  so  foreign  to  his  line  of    mondeley;  that  venerable  patriarch  now 


business,  and  his  ideas  of  mercantile 
honour,  overcame  him,  and  taking  a 
sharp  razor,  he  cut  his  way  through 
the  jugular,  as  Dr  Jonathan  Swift 
would  have  said,  to  hi»  own  place. 

Many  and  wondrous  are  the  shows 
of  London ;  but  among  all  the  London 
shows,  there  is  not  to  the  reflecting 
student  of  human  nature  a  more  re- 
markable show  than  the  Clothes*  £z- 
ehange  of  Cutler  Street,  Houndsditch, 
or,  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Rag  Fair. 


holding  them  between  him  and  the 
light  is  concluding  the  purchase  from 
brother  '*  Sbolomonsh  **  for  a  shilling ; 
before  night  they  will  be  disposed  of 
for  half-a-crown,  payable  by  instal- 
ments, to  a  dustman  in  Gravel  Lane. 
That  reminds  us,  by  the  way,  that  the 
natural  law  by  which  dustmen  are 
predestinated  to  red  plush  breeches  is 
hitherto  unexplained.  What  are  the 
Royal  Society  about  ? 
A  foolish,  extravagant,  and.  mi»- 
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ehievous  term  has  crept  into  oar  die-  with  aa  oath»  ^  more  betterM*  of  new.*' 
tioiiaries,  which  is  productive  of  much  Regard  that  chaos  of  old  boots-— 
detriment  to  the  Christian,  and  great  boots,  did  we  saj  ?  old  leathers  rather; 
wealth  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  when  a  bushel  of  boots  for  one-and<»Bix- 
appiiedi  as  it  usually  b,  in  derision  of  pence ;  next  week,  having  gone 
our  faithful  habiliments — the  word  through  the  hands  of  a  score  of  re* 
"  worn-out  ;**  and  a  more  dissipated  novators,  you  may  behold  these  idea, 
word,  a  word  mora  addicted  to  run-  tioaL  leathers  black-balled  to  the  nines, 
ning  up  bills  and  running  out  mooey ;  on  a  stall  in  Field  Lane,  sold  for  half<« 
a  word  more  directly  subversive  of  the  a-guinea  a  pair,  and  warranted  to  any^ 
liberty  of  the  subject  who  is  in  the  thing — wear  and  tear  only  excepted, 
habit  of  encouraging  it,  does  not  ex-  Behold  that  venerable  rain  of  a 
ist  under  the  '*  Ws"  of  any  known  coat;  powers  of  tatters  I  b  it  possible 
vocabulary.  It  is  a  vUlanous  word,  that  Mr  Pobble  O'Keefe,  the  Irish 
and  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  re-  importer,  (we  should  have  observed 
spectable  family.  Your  child's  clothes  before  that  three  of  the  four  provinces 
lately  made  are  "  worn  out;**  your  of  Ireland  are  clothed  out  of  Rag  Fair,) 
wife  s  gowns,  paid  for  only  a  month  is  about  to  add  that  venerable  remain 
ago,  are  "  worn  out,'*  though  we  know  to  his  dilapidated  "  properties  ?*'  It 
very  well  the  gowns  are  good  as  new^  is  so.  He  has  turned  the  vestment 
the  only  thing  worn  out  being  the  inside  out  over  and  over  again,  look- 
fashion  :  her  bonnets  are  *'  worn  out**  ing  for  the  right  side,  but  in  vain ;  the 
in  consequence  of  the  changeableness  garment  having  been  turned  so  of^ea 
of  the  weather^meaning  of  the  fa*  that  both  sides  are  wrong  ones, 
shion :  your  servants'  liveries  and  Now  he  holds  it  expanded  upon  his 
livery  hats  are  altuayt  worn  out,  which  arms  between  him  and  the  light, 
is  no  way  wonderful,  considering  that  which  streams  in  broken  rays  through 
wearing  out  every  thing  belonging  to  sundry  apertures.  Anon,  he  exhibits 
their  masters  is  the  chief  end  of  their  a  ''joey  '*  between  his  thumb  and 
existence :  your  harness  is  worn  out,  forefinger  ;  Moses  extends  three  digits 
your  horses  are  worn  out,  your  car-  in  reply ;  the  Milesian  shakes  his 
riage  is  worn  out :  last  of  all,  your  pa^  head :  the  Hebrew  plucks  his  beards 
tience  is  worn  out:  every  thing  in  your  dances  about  on  his  axis,  uttering  ua- 
establishment  is  worn  to  a  thread,  and  translatable  imprecations.  Mr  Pob* 
so  are  you.  Go  study  morals  in  Rag  ble  O'Keefe,  moved  by  the  pathos  of 
Faur ;  any  hour  of  the  day,  from  nine  Moses,  exhibits  in  addition  a  couple 
in  the  moruing  until  six  at  night,  will  of  browns ;  the  bargain  is  struck,  the 
vou  hear  elo<|uent  sermons  from  the  "  tin  *'  transferred,  and  the  rag  forked 
Ups  of  Rabbis  upon  the  wickedness  into  the  waroroom  above  stairs,  to  be 
and  folly  of  supposiag  that  any  habili-  packed  for  exportation, 
ment  in  human  shape  divine  can  ever  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
be  worn  out :  go,  dull  clod,  and  behold  transactions  Uke  these,  make  up  the 
the  hats,  coats,  gowns,  petticoats,  boa-  mighty  business  of  Rag  Fair.  The  ad- 
nets,  and  shawls,  which  you  and  your  venturing  tourist,  however,  who  would 
wife,  tempting  the  wrath  of  Providence,  see  it  in  all  its  glory,  mast  take  care 
have  sacrilegiously  sold  as  good  for  not  to  choose  Saturday  for  his  visit, 
little,  or  benevolently  given  away  as  This,  the  busiest,  most  bustling  day  of 
j^ood  for  nothing.  There  may  you  the  week  in  other  quarters  of  the  town, 
behold  the  third  best  hat  you  present-  is  here,  and  hereabouts,  the  day  of 
ed  to  ourselves  the  other  day,  in  re-  Hebrew  rest,  recroaition,  and  devotion, 
gard  to  what  you  were  pleased  to  call  On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  all  busi- 
our  distinguished  literary  attainments,  ness  is  suspended.  The  men  perform 
and  which  you  told  your  lady  wife  their  weeklyablutions,  and  the  women, 
vou  might  as  well  give  away,  being  having  set  their  houses  in  order,  put  oa 
half  a  size  too  little  for  your  head,  6e-  their  dresses  of  bright  scarlet  or  star* 
Met  not  being  worth  three-halfpence,  ing  yellow,  andhaving  decorated them- 
and  which  we  incontinently  trucked  selves  with  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and 
for  twopennorth  of  '  Betts'  patent  necklaces  of  the  precious  metals,  or,  in 
brandy  ;  to-morrow  that  hat,  furbish-  their  default,  of  mosaic  gold,  bring 
ed  into  a  second  birth,  new  lined  and  forth  ohurs  and  tables,  seating  them- 
banded,  will  be  found  ticketed  in  HoU  selves  before  their  several  doors,  la 
ly  well  Street  at  six-and-sixpence,  not  the  true  oriental  fashion.  Then  issue 
merely  as  good,  but,  as  Moses  will  forth  the  male  children  of  Judah, 
.tell  yoUf  olinohing  the  asseveration  dressed  in  all  their  best,  to  exchange 
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baftli,  (our  Sabbath,  that  is  to  sayO  as 
oa  any  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
reason  for  this  exemption  we  most 
leave  city  Solons  to  dedne ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  excite  strange  and  repug- 
nant sensations,  when  passing  from  the 
Jewish  quarter,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
exemption  from  the  repose  of  the 
Chrisdan  Sabbath,  we  come  upon  a 
little  ragged  urchin  of  our  own  per- 
suasion, with  his  forfeited  stock  of 
oranges  and  nuts,  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  a  stalwart  policeman, 
an  example  to  Sunday  traders,  andcon* 
signed  to  durance  vile  for  the  horrible 
crime  of  sacrilegiously  attempting  fca 
earn  twopence  wherewith  to  procure  a 
morsel  of  bread,  for  a  bedridden  father 
it  may  be,  or  a  widowed  mother.  There 
is  surely  something  rotten  in  this.  If 
Sunday  trading  is  an  abomination,  we 
cannot  see  why  we  are  liable  to  penal- 
ties in  the  exercise  of  that  profanation 
which  is  conniTod  at  among  the  Jews, 
only  because  they  choose  to  observe 
strictly  their  own  Sabbath,  while 
openly  violating  ours. 

The  care  which  the  members  of  the 
Hebrew  persuasion  take  of  their  own 
poor,  is  highly  creditable  to  them  as  a 
body,  and  worthy  all  imitation.  You 
see  many  poor  Jews,  but  never  a  Jew- 
ish beggar.  Their  hospitals,  asylums* 
and  benevolent  societies,  embrace 
every  variety  of  distress  to  wluch  their 
unfortunate  brethren  may  be  exposed. 
Instead  of  hunting*  as  we  do,  for  pau- 
pers and  vagabonds  ov%r  the  face  of 
the  earth  whereon  to  bestow  their 
benevolence,  their  laudable  selfishness 
takes  care  of  its  own  in  the  first  in- 
the   excessive    noise    and  bustle  of    stance,  and  their  overplus  only  finds 

its  way  to  general  purposes  of  chari- 
ty. The  sooner  we  begin  to  imitate 
onr  Hebrew  fellow-citizens  in  this 
particular,  the  better. 

Our  object  in  these  papers  being,  as 


courtesies  with  Rachel  and  Rebecca. 
Tablea  covered  with  cloths  of  imposing 
whiteness,  upon  which  candles  bum 
during  the  evesiag,  are  placed  near 
the  windows.  A.  Friday  supper  an- 
swering to  oor  Sunday  dinner  is  pre- 
pared, of  the  best  each  house  affords, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  savoury 
steams  that  permeate  the  ambient  air, 
proviaions  of  the  best  are  hereabouts 
in  great  plenty.  On  summer  even- 
ings, when  the  weather  permits  to  its 
fhU  extent  the  eut-of-doors  relaxation 
in  which  this  peculiar  people  delights. 
Petticoat  Lane,  swarming,  with  black 
flowing  locks,  olive  complexions,  scar- 
let, crimson,  yellow,  and  orange 
dresses,  mosaic  gold  and  unitative 
precious  stones,  realises  to  a  vivid 
una^inadon  those  oriental  bazars 
wherein  Haronn  al  Raschid  delighted 
to  wander,  unnoticed  and  unregarded, 
in  search  of  the  picturesque  in  human 
character  and  conduct. 

Saturday,  in  the  Hebrew  quariier,  is 
a  day  of  devotion  and  of  rest.  The 
perpetual  din  of  the  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
and  the  compulsory  idleness  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  is  exchanged  for 
complete  repose.  Every  shop  is  shut, 
every  avocation  suspended.  If  the 
tixf  eller  happen  not  to  encounter  the 
congregations  in  the  way  to  or  from 
the  several  synagogues,  in  the  course 
of  his  perambulations,  he  mav  readily 
imagine  the  neighbourhood  utterly 
deserted.  It  is  truly  a  striking  con- 
trast between  the  almost  conventual 
silence  on  that  day  of  Bevls  Marks, 
Honndsditch,  and  St  Mary  Axe,  and 


Whiteehapel,  Bishopsgate,  and  Lead- 

enhall.    How  our  Sabbath  is  observed 

in  the  Jewish  neighbourhoods,  may 

be  best  estimated  from  the  following 

notice,  which  we  observed,  on  onr  lap 

test  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rag    the  reader  will  by  this  time  have  ob- 

Fair,  posted  against  the  booth  which    served,  less  the  delineation  of  the 

the  authorities  have  lately  erected  for    physique  than  of  the  morale  of  Lon- 


the  better  accommodation  of  those  en- 
gsged  in  **  de  ragsh  bishness."  The 
notice  is  aa  follows  :— 

*'  Business  will  commence  at  this 
Exchange  on  Sumuat  mornings,  at 
ten  o'clock.  By  order  of  the  mana- 
gers, Mosxs  iiBaaHAiis." 

The  toleration  of  Sunday  trading, 
SDJoyed  by  the  Jewish  community^  is 
truly  creditable  to  our  city  authori- 
ties. There  is,  it  is  true,  the  hypo- 
crisy of  half-shutters,  but  the  resl 
business  of  Rag  Fair  goes  on  as  brisk- 
ly, though  more  silently,  on  .the  Sab- 


don  life,  we  abstain  purposely  from 
any  description  of  the  public  buildings 
appropriated  to  Jewbh  worship,  or  of 
the  ceremonies  therein  performed; 
this  subject  properly  belongs  to  other 
publications,  and  to  them  we  leave  it* 
Gipsies  we  see  little  of  in  London : 
thb  nomade  tribe  seldom  penetrate 
into  our  streets,  or  take  up  their  abode 
permanently  among  us.  We  recol- 
lect once,  and  once  only,  seeing  one 
of  their  caravans  pass  along  Cheap- 
side,  on  its  way  to  Furlop  fair,  in  all 
probability.     A  tribe  of  wandering 
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Arabs  could  not  haye  excited  more 
astonishment;  the  swarthy  counte- 
nances of  the  men>  the  mascularitj  of 
the  women^  wrapped  up  in  tattered 
blankets^  with  scarlet  ^Jierchiefs 
bound  afound  their  beads ;  the  chil- 
dren barefooted  and  all  but  naked; 
their  moveable  house^  the  chimney 
smoking*  as  they  journeyed  aXong,  ren- 
dered the  group  a  show  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  be  stared  at,  laughed  at,  and 
forgotten.  Yet  London  affords  to 
this  extraordinary  people  a  plenteous 
banrest;  the  suburban  fairs,  now 
happily  limited  in  their  noxious  influ- 
ences, gather  together  multitudes  of 
simple  hoUday^iblksy  of  whom  the 
gipsy  tribe  reap  a  rich  contribution 
for  services  rendered  in  anticipating 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  bestowing  the 
favours  of  fortune^  like  the  sunshine, 
equally  upon  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy, the  just  and  the  unjust. 

In  regarding  the  multitudes  of  ad- 
venturerS)  foreign  and  domestic^  to 
which  London  affords  an  asylum  and 
a  livelihood,  of  one  sort  or  other,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  of  the  small 
amount  of  individual  wealth  they  ac- 
cumulate, or  of  the  insignificance  of 
their  services.  It  is  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  native-bom  citizens  that 
this  mighty  world  owes  all  its  wealth, 
all  its  influence,  and  all  its  importance. 

How  petty,  in  comparison  with  our 
London  merchant,  our  London  trades- 
man, our  London  inanufacturer,  ap- 
pear the  chattering  Frenchman,  the 
fiddling  Italian,  the  plodding  Ger- 
man ;  in  comparbon  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  London  industry  and  enter- 
prize,  how  poor  is  the  position  occu- 
pied even  by  the  tortuous,  over- reach- 
fug,  chicaning  Jew !  It  is  to  ourselves 
we  owe  all  that  we  call  our  own ;  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  based  upon 
free  institutions^  gives  us  that  tran- 
quillity which  is  the  parent  of  pros- 
perity, and  that  prosperity  which  has 
enabled  us  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of 
our  glory ;  hence  the  solidity  of  our 
national  character;  hence  our  aver- 
sion to  rash  unconsidered  change,  the 
instinctive  feeling  of  men  who  are 
aware  that  change  produces  disturb- 
ance, and  who  know  that  disturbance 
IS  but  the  portal  to  decay.  From  the 
establishment  and  fixity  of  our  insti- 
tutions have  we  derived  all  that  has 
made  us  avowedlv,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  envious  and  hostile  nations,  the 
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most  powerful  nation  npon  earth.  Can 
we  be  more  than  the  most  powerful  ? 

While  other  nations  have  spent 
their  energies  in  the  continual  pursuit 
of  actual  change,  and  find  that  with 
every  change  the  desire  of  further 
change  is  aU  that  they  have  attained 
by  successive  struggles,  how  careful 
should  we  be  lest  that  concentration 
of  industry,  enterprize,  and  perseve- 
rance, now  employed  in  accumulating, 
at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
wealth  to  be  diffused,  converted,  and 
expended  at  home,  should  be  turned 
against  each  other,  which  is  only  in 
another  way  turning  each  man 
against  himself,  and  lowering  the  con* 
dition  of  our  common  country  I 

With  what  intensity  of  feeling  does 
not  the  humblest  Englishman  regard 
the  honour  of  his  national  flag,  and  with 
what  indomitable  energy  does  he  not 
ayenge  an  insult  offered  to  that  flag, 
the  representative  of  his  might  and 
power ;  how  intimately  is  not  the  pros- 
perity, glory,  and  honour  of  his  country 
mixed  up  with  the  very  constitution  of 
every  one  who  belongs  to  tbb 
country  I  Shall  we  then  do  that  at 
home,  in  our  folly,  which  others  dare 
not  do  abroad  in  their  hate — shall  we 
wage  a  civil  war,  aiming  suicidal 
blows  at  the  yenerable  institutions 
under  whose  shade  we  have  grown  to 
greatness?  Periods  of  distress  and 
seasons  of  depression  we  must  expe- 
rience, in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  if  we  preserve 
ourselves  in  peace,  these  distresses  are 
casual,  these  depressions  temporary  ; 
our  resources  are  all  but  boundless  ; 
peace,  order,  and  repose,  have  devel- 
oped them  hitherto;  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  repose,  must  develop  them  still. 

The  unimportance  of  the  foreign 
adventurers  who  swarm  in  our  streets 
to  the  great  .interests  of  this  great 
world,  suggest  contrasts  favourable 
to  our  national  pride,  in  contem- 
plating the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
our  countrymen  by  foreign  powers ; 
Englishmen  organizing  navies,  and 
commanding  them,  for  the  Sultan  and 
the  Czar;  Englishmen  drilling  and 
commanding  the  armies  of  Greece, and 
the  auxiliary  legions  of  Portugal  and 
Spain. — This  self- laudatory  topic  is, 
however,  extrinsic  to  our  subject,  and 
we  leave  the  vain-glorious  reader  ta 
pursue  it  for  himself. 
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The  perils  incurred  by  a  spy  in 
vatchiDg  the  moyements  and  entering 
the  camp  of  a  foreign  enemyy  are  far 
from  equalling  the  dangers  of  similar 
occupations  during  a  civil  war.     To 
the  risk  of  detection  by  some  former 
aeqoaintance  or  friend,  must  be  added 
the  difficulty  of  deceiving  men  of  the 
same  country  and  habits»  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  prepared  to  seize 
on  the  smallest  incongruity  of  speech 
or  action  as  a  motive  for  suspicion. 
Yet  individuals  are  always  to  be  found 
vho,  for  goldy  and  now  and  then  from 
motives  of  enthusiasm  for  their  cause^ 
will  run   sdl  lisks.   and    put   them- 
selves in  positions  of  imminent  peril,  in 
order  to  obtain  or  convey  information. 
Daring  the  wild  war  between  Carlists 
and   Christinosj  innumerable  strange 
incidents  occurred^  arising  out  of  the 
great  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
espionage  was  cariied  by  both  parties. 
In  this  the  partbans  of  Don  Carlos 
had  the  advantage,  at  least  in  the 
Basque  provinces  ;  for  there  the  pea- 
sants, devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, gratuitously  acted  as  spies,  or 
conveyed  despatches  across  districts 
held  by  the  enemy.    A  man  would  set 
oat  at  the  smart  run  which  those  light- 
footed  mountaineers  will  keep  up  nearly 
as  long  as  a  dweller  in  the  plain  could 
walk ;  when  fatigued,  he  would  hand 
over  his  despatch,  or  perhaps  verbal 
message,  to  the  first  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive peasant  he  mety  and  thus  from  one 
hand  to  another  till  the  mission  was 
accomplished.      Curious  means  were 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  con* 
ceal  a  letter,  in  case  of  the  messenger 
being  met  by  the  enemy.     Like  the 
old  man,  condemned  by  Sancho  Pan- 
za,  who  had  hidden  his  neighbour*8 
money  in  a  hollow  staff,  despatches 
were  sometimes  placed  in  sticks  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose ;  but  this  was  a 
stale  device*  and  often  detected.     A 
fragment  of  bread  in  the  pocket  of  a 
peasant**  jacket  could  scarcely  eacite 
suspicion*  yet  in  this  bread  was  t>ften 
baked  a  idip  of  paper*  which,  if  found, 
would  have  cost  the  bearer  his  life.  A 
picket  of  Christino  cavalry  was  pa- 
trolling a  road  in  Navarre,  and,  as 
dusk  came   on*  stopped  a  peasant. 
After  manv  questions,  to  which  the 
man  replied  aatisfactorilyi  his  person 
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underwent  a  rigid  search.  Half-a- 
dozen  dollars  were  in  tho  worsted 
sash  round  his  waist,  and  taking  them 
in  his  hand,  he  humbly  offered  them 
to  the  subaltern  commanding  the  party. 
**  No  somos  ladrones"  was  the  angry 
reply.  "  We  are  not  robbers  ;  keep 
your  money."  The  man  pursued  bis 
journey  ;  and  three  hours  afterwards 
placed  a  small  thin  paper,  closely 
written  over,  in  the  hands  of  a  Carlist 
general.  It  had  been  concealed  in  ono 
of  the  coins  refused  by  the  Chrbtlno 
officer. 

The  persons  who  acted  as  spies 
were  usually,  but  not  always,  peasants 
or  muleteers.  Soldiers  who  had  de- 
serted to  the  enemy*  expressing  them- 
selves disgusted  with  the  party  they 
had  left*  would  sometimes*  after  a  few 
days*  or  weeks'  stay  with  their  new 
friends*  return  to  their  former  colours, 
taking  with  them  all  the  information 
they  had  been  able  to  collect.  Not 
unfrequently  a  column  on  the  line  of 
march  was  joined  by  a  miserable  beg* 
gar- woman*  perhaps  with  a  child  in 
her  arms*  who  would  keep  up  with 
the  troops  for  a  few  hours*  alternately 
chatting  with  the  soldiers*  and  lis- 
tening to  their  conversation  amongst 
themselves.  At  the  passage  of  some 
watercourse  or  raving*  she  would  leave 
them,  without  any  one  remarking  when 
or  where  she  had  gone;  and  even 
when  they  found  that  the  foe  they 
were  marching  to  attack  had  disap- 
peared* or  when  they  themselves  were- 
surprised  in  the  same  night*s  bivouac, 
scarcely  a  man  thought  of  attributing 
their  discomfiture  to  intelligence  con- 
veyed to  the  enemy  by  the  ragged 
companion  of  their  morning's  march. 
•Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
183 — ,  and  on  a  fine  autumnal  morn- 
ing* a  scene  of  some  dramatic  interest 
was  enacting  in  a  field  about  half 
musket  shot  from  a  hamlet  of  north- 
em  Alava.  Several  companies  of  in- 
fantry, and  some  cavalry*  were  drawn 
up*  their  Basque  berets,  worn  by  offi- 
cers as  well  as  men*  and  some  other 
peculiarities  of  costume*  marking  them 
as  Carlist  troops.  At  a  score  of  paces 
in  front  of  the  line*  a  mounted  officer* 
whose  richly  embroidered  cuffs  showed 
him  to  be  of  high  rank*  was  conversing 
with  others  of  inferior   grade.     A 
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fihort  distance  from  the  group,  and  in 
charge  of  a  guards  stood  a  yonng  man 
in  the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer ; 
and  rather  more  in  the  back-ground 
were  assembled  several  women*  and 
persons  in  citizen  and  peasant  garb. 

'<  Valentin  Rojas  ! "  cried  the  gene- 
ral. 

The  g^oard  surrounding  the  prison- 
er opened  its  files,  and  the  young  of- 
ficer, advancing  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  chief  in  command,  there  halted, 
and  respectfully  saluted, 

«  Valentin  Rojas!  you  have  been 
euilty  of  gross  neglect  of  duty  in  al- 
lowing your  picket  to  be  surprised 
last  night  from  want  of  proper  vigi- 
lance. The  drumhead  court  martial 
has  condemned  you  to  death,  but  not 
without  a  recommendation  to  meroy, 
founded  on  your  well-proved  courage 
and  xeal  for  the  true  cause.  Neither 
do  I  forget  the  services  of  your  gal- 
Umt  father*  slain  at  the  ride  of  the  im- 
mortal Zumalacarreguy.  Your  fault, 
however,  must  be  expiated ;  and  if  I 
extend  to  you  the  mercy,  which,  by 
bis  M^esty's  commission*  I  am  em- 
powered to  do,  it  will  be  on  one  con- 
dition/' 

And  beckoning  the  prisoner  to 
draw  nearer,  he  leaned  over  his  saddle- 
bow, and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice. 

A  strong  expression  of  disgust; 
came  over  the  handsome  countenance 
of  the  young  soldier. 

**  Your  Excellency  alluded  to  my 
father  and  his  glorious  death.  I 
should  be  doing  little  honour  to  his 
memory  in  taking  my  life  on  the 
terms  you  propose.** 

**  There  is  no  disgrace  in  serving  the 
King,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be/' 
said  the  general  sternly.  "  Take 
your  choice,  however ;  that,  or  cuatro 
tiro$r 

<'The  latter,  then;*'  repliedthe 
young  man  doggedlv. 

**  Order  out  the  firing  party,*'  said 
the  general*  in  a  vexed  and  hurried 
tone*  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

A  piercing  shriek  was  heard,  there 
was  a  movement  amongst  the  bv- 
standers*  and  a  young  and.  beautiful 
girl,  her  hair  hanging  loose  upon  her 
riioulders,  broke  away  from  those  who 
souffht  to  restrain  her*  and  rushing  up 
to  the  prisoner,  fell  fainting  into  hu 
arms. 


'^  Todama  ea  tiempo"  *  said  the 
general*  turning  to  Rojas.  *'  Poor 
Doleres !"  added  he*  casting  a  look  of 
compassion  on  the  inanimate  form 
that  the  young  man  was  sustaining. 

Rojas  was  deadly  pale,  and  Uie 
muscles  of  his  countenance  were 
working  violently.  He  gazed  intent- 
ly on  the  lovely  creature  of  whom 
the  women  had  now  taken  ohai^*  and 
were  trying  every  means  to  restore  to 
consciousness.  At  thu  moment  she 
half  opened  her  eyes  and  in  a  faint 
voice  uttered  the  word  '*  Folmhii." 

**  I  acctptf'  gasped  the  prisoner. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  the  troops 
were  in  their  quarters*  and  Rojas  waa 
closeted  with  toe  general  commanding 
the  Carlut  troops  on  the  Imes  of  Ala- 
va. 

The  eonvent  of  Santa  Donungo  at 
Vittoria,  rituate  a  few  yards  within 
the  Bilboa  gate  of  that  otty,  has  of 
late  years,  Uke  most  edifices  of  its 
class  in  the  north  of  Spain,  been  oon- 
verted  into  barracks  for  troops.  It 
was  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
Carlist  war,  that,  on  an  October  even- 
ing, the  massive  portico  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  convent  was  lit  up 
by  a  large  fire,  which  partially  illu- 
minated also  the  broad  earth.noored 
corridor  leading  into  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  caused  the  slime 
and  damp  which  hung  upon  the  walla 
to  glisten  in  the  fliekering  blaze.  The 
retreat  had  not  yet  sounded,  and,  in- 
dependently of  the  men  on  guard,  a 
number  of  the  Queen's  soldiers  wore 
grouped  round  the  fire,  waiting  the 
usual  signal  to  retire  to  their  straw 
mattrasses,  and  meanwhile  employing 
their  leisure  in  singing,  chatdng* 
and  laughing,  so  as  to  create  a  most 
Babel- like  din.  It  was  during  a  mo- 
mentary lull  that  a  small  gap  in  the 
circle  was  filled  up  by  a  person  who 
squeezed  in,  making  himself  as  small 
as  he  could,  and  extended  his  hands 
over  the  fire,  on  which  he  fixed  his 
eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as 
though  unconscious  of  being  an  in- 
tmder,  or  of  the  presence  of  the  soI« 
diery.  The  new  comer  was  a  lad 
about  twenty  years  of  age*  whose 
countenance*  oi  an  exceedingly  brown 
hue,  was  rendered  singularly  inexpres- 
uve  and  stupid- looking  by  a  mouth 
constantly  half  open*  and  by  the  man- 
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net  in  which  his  hair  was  brought  for- 
ward over  his  forehead^  so  low  as  al- 
most to  coTor  his  eyes.  His  dress 
was  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  the  rough 
brown  doth  which  the  Alavese  pea- 
sants mannfaetnre  themselTes  from 
the  coarse  wool  of  their  sheep ;  and  a 
broad- brimmed  grey  hat«  placed  ouite 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  increased  the 
miaiiene  of  his  whole  appearance. 

**  Caremba/**  eried  a  joyous-look- 
ing corporal,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
leiidy  langh  with  which  his  comrades 
welMmed  his  most  trifling  sallies^ 
was  a  wit  of  no  small  consideration. 

**  Que  ha^  agui  f  *'  **  whom  have 
we  here,  and  whenee  come  ?  Assure 
ediy  he  most  be  alcalde  of  some 
Biseayan  city.  Behold  his  sapient 
look,  and  dignified  manner  of  wearing 
his  sombrero ! " 

The  sneer  was  followed  by  many 
similar  ones  from  the  soldiers,  who, 
for  ihe  most  part  Castilians,  entertain- 
ed a  proper  degpree  of  contempt  for 
erery  thug  Basque. 

*'  YamoBl  Camaradoy**  said  one, 
leeing  that  the  stranger  took  no  no- 
tiee  of  the  jests  for  which  he  supplied 
the  materials ;  **  yon  hayo  taken  a 
place  at  onr  fire,  without  so  much  as 
a '  by  your  leaye.'  The  least  you  can 
do  in  return  is  to  gire  us  some  account 
ofyonrself.** 

No  reply  was  made  by  the  peasant, 
and  his  interlocotor,  irritated  at  his  ob- 
stinate silenee,  prepared  to  arouse  him 
firom  his  apathy  by  a  process  likely  to 
be  more  effectual  than  agreeable. 
Unaheathing  his  bayonet,  he  intro- 
duced its  point  into  the  seam  of  the 
peasant's  jacket.  But  scarcely  had 
the  keen  weapon  found  its  way 
through  the  cloth,  when  the  Biseayan 
toraed  sharply  round,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  agg^TesBor  was  disarmed  and 
pmtrate  at  the  feet  of  his  antagonist. 
The  soldiers  pressed  forward  to  help 
thor  oonsrade ;  but  the  stranger  threw 
down  the  bayonet,  and  burst  mtoavol- 
1^  of  those  strange  inarticulate  sounds 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  emit  in  their 
Tiin  attempts  to  express  anger  or  other 
Ti<4ent  passions. 

«J&  mudoi''  <<he  b  dumbP  ez- 
daimed  the  soldiers,  keeping  back 
their  comrade^  who  had  risen  to  his 
fieet,  and  haying  picked  up  the  bayonet, 
seemed  disposed  to  ayenge  his  over- 
throw* 

^  Tbej  now  began  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  the  dumb  peasant  by  means 
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of  signs  and  gestures,  which  he,  how- 
ever, showed  little  quickness  in  com- 
prehending, and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  poor  wretch  was  nearly 
an  idiot. 

The  rattle  of  drums,  and  the  shrill 
yet  mellow  sound  of  bugles,  now  be- 
came audible ;  soldiers  came  hurrying 
into  barracks,  and  each  man  on  guard 
arranged  himself  in  the  best  podtion 
he  could,  in  order  to  snatch  ahttle  re- 
pose before  his  turn  for  sentry  arrived. 
The  mudo  remained  a  short  time 
cowering  over  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
but  finally  lounged  awkwardly  away, 
probably  to  seek  some  softer  bed  than 
was  afforded  him  by  the  granite  flags 
of  the  convent  portico. 

The  following  morning,  however, 
he  returned,  and  for  many  davs  after 
continued  to  pay  long  and  mquent 
vidts  to  the  barracks.  The  soldiers 
amused  themselves  with  his  uncouth 
gestures,  and  by  endeavouring  to  talk 
to  him  by  signs ;  and  at  length  became 
so  acci|stomed  to  his  presence,  that  he 
*  began  to  share  their  affections  with 
the  regimental  dog,  Graniiga,  a  most 
intelligent  animd,  always  ready  with 
a  leap  for  the  Queen,  and  a  growl  for 
Don  Carlos,  and  who  had  moreover 
suffered  in  Uie  causci  having  received 
a  graze  from  a  musket  ball  in  a  re- 
cent skirmish. 

But  the  mudo  did  not  confine  his 
vbits  to  the  convent,  although  he  ap- 
peared to  make  it  his  heackiuarters. 
During  the  day  he  would  roam  from 
one  barrack  to  another,  affording 
amusement  to  the  soldiery,  ever  dis- 
posed to  be  diverted  by  the  smallest 
incident  which  varies  the  monotony 
of  their  life ;  and  at  length  El  Mudo 
di  Santa  Domingo  became  as  well- 
known  to  the  garrison,  as  the  governor 
of  the  town  himself. 

The  month  of  December  had  set  in 
cold  and  wintry,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  reconnoissance 
or  foraging  party,  active  military 
operations  were  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  suspended.  One  night,  how- 
ever, an  order  was  given  for  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  St  Domingo 
convent  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  march  early  the  following  morn- 
ing; and  it  was  rumoured  that  some  con- 
voy or  post  of  the  enemy  was  to  be 
surprisea.  Soon  afterwards  several 
officers  came  down  to  the  barracks, 
and,  having  ascertdned  that  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  march,  stopped 
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for  a  moment  to  light  their  cigars  at 
the  guard  fire. 

**  We  shall  have  a  better  blaze  than 
this  to  warm  ourselves  by  ere  twelve 
hours  are  past^*'  said  a  young  lieuten- 
anty  stamping  his  feet  as  he  spoke^  to 
get  more  warmth  than  he  could  obtain 
from  the  smoky  green  wood. 

*•  By  the  bye,"  cried  another, 
'*  how  far  is  it  to  this  powder  mill  ? 
I  do  not  remember  seeing  it  in  any  of 
our  sorties  or  foraging  parties." 

"  It  is  off  the  high  road,  but  not 
more  than  five  or  six  leagues  distant 
from  Vittoria.  The  roads  are  good, 
thanks  to  the  frost ;  and  if  we  start 
early,  we  may  get  there,  blow  up  the 
place,  and  be  back  to  our  puchero 
by  an  hour  after  noon.'* 

"  Hush  1 "  said  an  old  captain  with 
a  thick  grizzled  mustache,  ''you 
know  not  who  maybe  within  hearing  ; 
and  though  the  gates  are  shut,  they 
say  there  are  Carlists  in  Vittoria  who 
communicate  with  the  enemy  by  lights 
and  other  signals." 

"  Pshaw  1 "  cried  the  young  officer 
nho  had  first  spoken ;  **  you  are  over 
cautious,  mi  capitan.  There  is  no 
one  near  but  the  men  on  guard  and 
th9t  wretched  dumb  idiot." 

*'  Walls  have  sometimes  ears,''  re- 
plied the  captain.  *'  At  any  rate,  all 
our  secret  expeditions  for  the  last 
xnonth  or  two  have  been  failures. 
Either  our  spies  do  not  earn  their 
money,  or  there  is  treachery  within 
the  walls.  But  it  is  growing  late,  so 
buenas  noches,  Senores  I" 

** Buenas  noc/tes !  buenas  noches!'* 
and  the  officers  walked  away  in  the 
direction  of  their  respective  billets. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  their 
footsteps  become  inaudible,  when  a 
head  was  slowly  raised  from  among 
the  mass  of  confused  forms  that  were 
lying  huddled  about  the  fire,  and  the 
l)iack  eyes  of  the  mudo  peered  keenly 
around  from  under  the  bush  of  tangled 
hair  that  overshadowed  theoL  The 
sentry  had  his  back  turned,  and  was 
leaning  on  his  musket,  doubtless 
waiting  with  impatience  to  be  relieved 
from  his  wearisome  duty,  rendered 
doubly  disagreeable  by  the  coldness 
of  the  night.  With  noiseless  step 
the  mudo  crept  along  in  the  shadow 
of  the  convent  wall,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ramparts,  which  at  that 
:time  were  in  a  most  dilapidated  con- 
dition. The  darkness  enabled  him 
to  pass  within  a  short  dutance  of  more 


than  one  sentinel,  and  to  arriye  unob- 
served at  a  place  where  the  slight 
earthen  wall,  broken  and  crumbling^ 
offered  an  easy  egress  from  the  town. 
The  mudo  dropt  lightly  into  the  shal- 
low moat,  and  scrambling  up  the  op* 
posite  side,  disappeared  in  the  ob- 
scurity. 

A  few  hours  after  this  escapade,  a 
body  of  troops  marched  ont  of  tho 
Bilboa  gate.  It  was  a  clear  starlight 
morning,  but  bitterly  cold,  and  the 
soldiers,  mostly  from  the  south,  and 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  severity 
of  a  Basque  winter,  seemed  but  mo- 
derately rejoiced  at  the  biting  frost 
which  congealed  their  breath  into  iciclea 
on  their  mustaches,  and  caused  the 
road  to  ring  like  iron  under  their 
measured  tramp.  Such  a  tempera- 
ture was  no  temptation  to  laggards, 
and  at  so  brisk  a  pace  did  the  men  ad- 
vance that  when  day  broke  there  was 
little  more  than  a  league  between 
them  and  the  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion. The  high  road  had  been  already 
abandoned,  and  they  were  traversing 
a  flat  country  having  little  appear- 
ance of  recent  cultivation,  partially 
overgrown  with  gorse  and  broom, 
and  intersected  with  ravines  and  broad 
ditches,  from  whose  banks  innumer- 
able snipes  and  water  hens  would 
whirr  away  on  the  approach  of  the 
column. 

At  length  the  ground  began  to  ris^ 
and  after  a  tolerably  long  but  very 
gentle  ascent,  the  troop  of  cavalry 
composing  the  advanced  guard  halted 
on  the  top  of  a  long  ridge,  extending 
on  either  hand  for  a  mile  or  more. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  ridge  the 
ground  gradually  descended,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains which  rose  two  or  three  leagues 
off,  the  country  appeared  far  less  wild, 
and  hotter  cultiyated,  than  that  which 
the  column  had  as  yet  crossed. 

About  half  a  league  off,  and  in 
front  of  a  thick  wood,  composed  in 
great  part  of  evergreen  trees,  stood  a 
tolerably  well  constructed  building, 
having  in  its  neighbourhood  a  few 
scattered  cottages,  and  flanked  by 
several  earthen  parapets,  equidistant 
from  one  another,  and  echeUonedin  an 
oblique  direction ;  so  that  whilst  the 
two  hindermost  nearlv  touched  the 
outer  corners  of  the  building,  the  most 
advanced  were  at  some  distance  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  same  points. 
Here  it  was  that  powder,  ball,  and 
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eartridges  were  fabricated  in  large 
qiuDtities  for  the  use  of  the  Carlists. 
The  lead  was  brought  from  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  cart- 
ridgesy  as  soon  as  made^  were  sent  off 
to  some  of  the  Pretender's  strong- 
bolds.  The  military  authorities  of 
Vittoria  had  long  been  anxious  to 
destroy  this  establishment ;  and,  hay- 
ing ascertained  by  their  spies  that  no 
Cvltst  force  of  importance  was  within 
three  hours*  march  of  the  place^  they 
sent  out  the  snudl  column  whose  pro- 
gress we  have  followed^  the  officer 
commanding  which  had  orders  to  de- 
stroji  bnrn>  and  blow  up  every  thing, 
and  return  immediately  to  his  gar- 
rison. 

There  appeared  as  yet  to  be  nothing 
stirring  either  in  the  powder-mill  or 
adjacent  cottages.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  closed,  and  every  thing 
as  still  as  though  the  place  had  been 
uninhabited.  Such  was  the  observa- 
tion made  by  the  ChrisUno  colonel, 
as  be  headed  the  squadron  which  com- 
posed his  whole  force  of  cavalry ;  and» 
ordering  the  infantry  to  follow  as  fast 
as  possible^  moved  forward  at  a  can- 
ter. Arrived  in  front  of  the  powder- 
mill,  be  sent  half  his  cavalry  to  patrol 
in  rear  of  the  hamlet*  to  prevent  any 
one  from  escaping  and  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  enemy>  and  then  waited 
the  coming  up  of  the  infantry,  which 
arrived  the  next  instant, 'somewhat  out 
of  breath*  and  their  ranks  a  little  in 
eonfoslon,  from  the  severe  pace  at 
which  they  bad  rattled  over  the  frost- 
bound  fields.  Scarcely  had  the  word 
halt  1  been  given*  when  a  single  mus- 
ket-shot was  heard*  and  forthwith 
arose  such  a  wild  and  deafening  shout* 
as  appeared  to  rend  asunder  the  very 
heavens.  The  wondering  Christinos 
gased  around  them  in  astonbhment ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  din  was  soon  ap- 
parent ;  for*  as  though  the  earth  had 
again  been  sown  with  serpents'  teeth* 
and  produced  armed  men*  in  rear  of 
each  of  the  half-dozen  parapets  before 
mentioned*  stood  two  or  three  com- 
panies of  Carlist  troops,  forming  to- 
gether a  force  far  superior  to  that 
opposed  to  them.  They  had  been 
concealed  by  lying  down  in  the  ditches, 
which*  as  usual*  were  dug  behind  each 
parapet,  to  afford  greater  security  to 
its  defenders;  and  favoured  by  the 
morning  fog  which  hung  over  the 
ground*  and  yet  more  by  the  incau- 
tious approach  of  the  Christinos*  their 


proximity  had  been  unsuspected*  until* 
at  the  signal  of  the  musket- shot*  they 
sprang  up  and  formed.  Simultaneously 
with  their  movement  a  smart  fire  waa 
opened  on  the  Queen's  troops  from  the 
windowsoftheneighbouring  buildings, 
and  a  body  of  admirably  mounted  Nav- 
arrese  lancers*  headed  by  Real*  on6  of 
the  best  cavalry  officers  in  the  service  of 
Don  Carlos,  emerged  from  an  opening 
in  the  wood,  where  they  had  lain 
perdus,  charged  the  troop  of  hussars 
stationed  in  rear  of  the  houses*  and 
drove  them  in  on  their  main  body, 
fighting,  it  is  true,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
surprise,  yielding  their  ground  slowly^ 
and  making  good  use  of  their  sabres 
and  carbines. 

The  Christino  colonel*  to  whoso 
over-confidence  and  negligence  in  not 
having  sufficiently  reconnoitred  the 
ground,  it  was  owing  that  he  and  his 
troops  were  now  in  so  perilous  a  posi- 
tion, showed,  however,  infinite  cool- 
ness and  presence  of  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  danger.  He  lost  not  a  moment, 
but,  forming  his  infantry  into  a  com- 
pact column*  began  to  retrace  his 
steps,  steadily  and  rapidly*  hoping  at 
least  to  get  clear  of  the  parapets*  and 
into  the  open  country,  before  the  Car- 
lists  could  collect  their  scattered  com- 
panies into  a  sufficient  force  to  endea- 
vour to  bar  his  retreat.  Then,  leaving^ 
the  infantry  in  charge  of  the  officer 
next  in  command*  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  handful  of  cavalry, 
and  charged  the  enemy's  lancers  with 
such  vigour  and  good- will*  that  in  spite 
of  their  superior  numbers*  he  drove 
them  back  some  distance  with  consi- 
derable loss.  But,  while  returning' 
under  a  heavy  fire  to  the  main  body^ 
a  ball  struck  him  on  the  breast.  The 
gallant  but  unfortunate  officer  reeled 
in  his  saddle*  made  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  retain  his  balance,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground.  His  death  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  rout.  The 
Christino  troops  had  now  reached  the 
front  of  the  parapets,  but  not  without 
suffering  greatly  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  seeing  that  the  latter  had 
formed  two  strong  columns,  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  to  cut  them  off,  they 
lost  all  heart,  and  the  retreat  became 
a  scamper.  Over  the  ploughed  fields, 
and  through  heather,  and  briars,  and 
brambles,  across  ditches  and  swamps, 
breaking  through  the  ice*  and  splash- 
ing in  mud  and  water,  went  pursued 
and   pursuers.     Little   quarter   was 
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aaked,  and  less  given  ;  for,  at  the  pe- 
riod referred  to>  the  animosity  between 
the  two  parties  was  at  its  height. 
Many  a  poor  wretch,  sinking  under 
fatigue,  and  hearing  the  footsteps  of 
his  blood*thirsty  foes  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  he  could  fancy  he  felt 
their  breath  upon  his  shouldery  short- 
ened his  horrible  suspense,  aud  solved 
the  question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  flying  for  his  life,  '*  Shall  I  or 
shall  1  not  escape?*'  by  throwing 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  waiting 
patiently  the  bayonet-thrust  that  was 
to  terminate  his  sufferings. 

At  length  the  ardour  of  pursuit  di- 
minished, and  few  others  than  the 
cavalry  persevered  in  the  chase.  Even 
these  dropped  off  one  by  one  as  their 
horses  became  blown,  and  soon  barely 
a  score  of  troopers,  either  better 
mounted  or  more  eager  for  blood  than 
their  comrades,  hung  upon  the  skirts 
of  the  fugitives,  flying  now  more  from 
panic  than  real  danger.  A  young 
Carlist  officer,  who  bestrode  a  splendid 
Andalusian  charger,  was  far  ahead  of 
his  men,  and  made  himself  remarked 
by  his  ferocity.  He  had  broken  two 
lances,  and  now  made  use  of  his  sabre 
with  deadly  effect,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  supplications  for  mercy,  andaccom- 
panymg  every  blow  with  a  heavy 
curse.  He  was  within  a  score  of  yards 
of  five  or  six  Christino  soldiers,  when 
they  suddenly  turned,  and  levelling 
their  nkiskets,  made  a  simultaneous 
discharge  on  their  pursuer.  Owing 
to  a  sudden  bound  of  the  horse  the 
bullets  took  effect  upon  him  instead 
of  his  rider,  and  the  noble  animal 
fell.  Before  the  Carlist  couid  regain 
hb  feet  he  was  in  the  power  of  the 
soldiers.  In  the  ineffectual  struggle 
he  made  to  escape  from  their  grasp, 
the  hoina  fell  from  his  head,  and  a 
quantity  of  long  hair,  lank  with  sweat* 
hung  over  h  is^orehead.  The  soldiers 
stared  at  him,  and  then  at  each  other, 
and  then  again  at  the  prisoner,  with  a 
pnzzled  look. 

**  Loe$/  ***at  length  exclaimed  one ; 
and  as  though  a  charm  had  been  broken, 

'*  EI  MudoT  they  shouted  simuU 
taneously. 

The  Cariist  officer  smiled  bitterly. 

Outside  that  handsome  square  at 
Vittoria,  composed  of  houses  of  uni- 
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form  structure,  and  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  stone  pillars,  which  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Plaza 
Nueva,  and  of  late  years  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  is  an  open  space  entitled 
the  Plaza  Vieja,  or  old  square.  Al- 
though totally  unable  to  compete  with 
its  more  elegant  neighbour  as  an  even- 
ing lounge  for  the  fashionable  of  the 
town,  because  its  appearande  is  un- 
couth, and  its  pavement  uneven,  and 
usually  dirty,  it  is  yet  not  entirely 
without  interest,  especially  to  a 
stranger.  The  fountain  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Place,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Principal,  or  chief  guard^housej 
is  each  morning  the  rendezvous  of  in- 
numerable criados  or  servant  girls,  and 
other  damsels  of  low  degree,  who, 
having  filled  their  wooden  or  earthen 
vessels,  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  stone  ledge  round  the 
spring,  while  they  indulge  in  a  little 
gossip.  Here  may  be  studied  the 
manners  and  dress  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  province.  The  peasants  from 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  who 
bring  in  mule- loads  of  wood  and 
charcoal  for  sale^  station  them- 
selves near  the  fountaig,  and  ad- 
dress their  rude  attempts  at  gallantry 
to  the  buxom  water  carriers,  whose 
brilliant  yellow  or  crimson  petUcoatSy 
neatly  turned  ancles,  tight  boddic^ 
and  abundant  black  hair,  rendered 
glossy  by  some-  preparation,  which  la 
certainly  not  the  real  Macassar,  con- 
stitute in  the  eyes  of  the  charcoal 
burners  the  ne-plns- ultra  of  attrac- 
tion. The  lounging  soldier,  the  paaa« 
ing  muleteer,  the  artisan  hurrying  to 
his  work,  all  have  a  smart  word  for 
the  mpMas,^  who,  after  receiving  a  dne 
meed  of  compliments  and  admiration^ 
trip  lightly  away  with  their  burden  of 
aquajresca  on  their  heads,  and  make 
room  for  new  comers. 

Less  cheerful  associations  than  these 
are,  however,  connected  with  the 
Plaza  Vieja.  It  is  here  that  are 
usually  executed  the  criminals  sen- 
tenced to  the  garrote—^.  punishment 
about  equivalent  to  the  English  one  of 
hanging. 

Early  on  the  second  morning  after 
that  which  had  witnessed  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  the  powder  mill,  workmen 
were  busy  erecting  scaffolding  for  an 
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execution,  and  it  soon  became  known 
that  the  criminal  about  to  snffer  was 
the  Cariist  spy  who  had  caused  the 
reoent  discomfiture  of  the  Queen's 
troops.  Towards  noon  the  whole  of 
the  garrison  not  on  duty  was  formed 
up  round  the  plaza,  and  large  crowds 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  eze- 
eutioD.  On  the  scaffold  (a  small 
square  platform)  was  firmly  fixed  a 
strong'  wooden  pillar,  against  which  a 
beDeh  had  been  nailed.  Two  or  three 
feet  above  the  bench  was  an  iron  bar, 
beat  into  nearly  a  circle,  and  which, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  could 
be  brought  with  great  force  against 
tbe  front  of  the  oaken  post,  so  as  to 
crash  any  thing  that  might  interrene. 
Two  men,  preserring  somewhat  of  the 
ancient  Spanbh  costume,  in  their  suits 
of  maty  black,  short  cloaks,  and  broad 
leafed  douched  hats,  were  standing 
by  the  instmmeAt  of  death,  waiting 
tUl  the  moment  should  arrive  to  exer- 
dse  their  loathsome  functions. 

At  length  the  criminal  made  his 
appearance,  strongly  guarded,  and  at« 
tended  by  a  grey-hiured  priest.  His 
heed  was  bent  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
appeared  to  be  lending  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  exhortations  of  the  reverend 
&tlier  ;  bat  his  step  was  firm,  nor  did 
it  lose  any  of  its  steadiness  as  he  as- 
cended the  half-dosen  steps  leading  to 
the  waflbld.  After  embracing  his 
penitent,  the  priest  stepped  on  one 
side^  averting  his  eyes  from  the  sad 
spectacle  that  was  to  foUow,  and  the 
prisoner,  dropping  the  cloak  which 
had  hitherto  protected  him  from  the 
inclement  weather,  and  also  partly 
shrouded  his  face,  appeared  in  the 
short  green  Jacket  and  red  overalls  of 
the  CSrUst  cavalry.  Then,  drawing 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  he 
snatched  hu  bolna  from  his  head,  and 
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in  a  voice  as  clear  and  sonorous  as 
though  he  had  been  commanding 
a  squadron  on  a  field  day, 

**  Viva  Carlos  Quinto/^*  shouted 
he,  •*  Mueren  los  negros  !  "* 

When,  by  this  action  of  the  pri- 
soner, his  face  became  visible  to  the 
surrounding  crowd,  a  suppressed  hum 
ran  through  the  lines  of  tne  soldiery, 
and  the  words  **  El  Mudo**  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Before  this 
murmuring  noise,  instantly  repressed 
by  the  officers,  had  entirely  subsided, 
the  prisoner  had  tranquilly  seated 
himself  on  the  fatal  bench,  the  iron 
collar  was  adjusted  round  his  bare 
neck,  and  one  of  the  executioners 
gaye  a  few  rapid  and  vigorous  turns 
to  the  screw.  A  slight  crushing 
noise  reached  the  ears  of  the  nearest 
bystanders,  as  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  were  broken  against  the  wooden 
pillar.  £1  Mudo  di  Santa  Domingo 
had  paid  the  penality  of  his  offences. 

After  the  corpse,  according  to  cus- 
tom, had  remained  a  short  time  ex- 
posed to  the  ea2e  of  the  multitude,  it 
was  removed  from  the  scaffold,  and 
buried  outside  the  town.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  however,  the  grave 
in  which  it  had  been  laid  was  open, 
and  the  body  had  disappeared. 

In  the  cemetery  of  a  church,  a  few 
leagues  north  of  Yittoria,  is  a  plain 
slab  of  grey  stone,  which  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  is  nearly  undiscover- 
able,  so  concealed  does  it  lie  under 
the  tangled  profusion  of  red  and  white 
roses  which  the  village  maidens  have 
planted  around.  When,  however,  the 
fragrant  but  thorny  barrier  is  put 
aside,  an  inscription  is  visible.  It  is 
short,  and  runs  thus— 

Valentin — 17  Diciembre, 
Dolerei — 23  Didembrs. 
Poco  U  Bchrevwia. 


*  Long  live  Charlei  the  Fifth  I     Death  to  the  Negrot  /  (or  Liboralf.) 
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SKETCHES  OF  ITALY. 
No.  III. 
Gallet  Slaves — Leghorn*. 

"Xempe  in  Lucanos  rel  Tubca  ebgastula  mlttas. 


.     .     .     Went  this  morning  to  see 
the  galley  slaves  in  their  interior.  The 
nest  of  these  hornets  is  sadly  pictur- 
esque.  Unaware  of  the  place,  we  came 
upon  it  somewhat  unexpectedly,  from 
the  summit  of  a  steep  short  mound 
like  the  Monte  Testacio  at  Rome,  rais- 
ed out  of  broken  earthenware  and  rub- 
bish.    We  looked  right  down  on  the 
stagnant  ditch  of  the  fort  within  whigh 
they  are  confined,  and  saw  a  mass  of 
beings,   the    clank  of  whose  chains 
might  be  heard  for  several  minutes 
before  they  could  be  discovered.     As 
they  came  up,  two  by  two,  through  a 
narrow  covered  passage  from  the  re« 
€esses  of  the  fort,  upon  a  platform, 
where  they  drew  up  in  ranks,  we  saw 
about  thirty  marked  men  with  their 
Jaces  towanis  us,  of  whom  the  law 
tells  frightful  tales  t^hind  their  backs^ 
while  their  physiognomy,  air,  and  de- 
portment,  too  readily  sustain  some 
damning  word  on  the  reverse  of  the 
medal.     There  they  stood,    and  so 
vivid  was  the  impression  made  by 
thirty  picked  scoundrels,   that  they 
seem  even  now  to  stand,  some  utter- 
ly reckless  and  sullen,    others,  like 
mountebanks  at  a  fair,  glad  to  court 
the  astonishment  of  those  who  con- 
template  them    in    security    across 
the  Inoat.     Our  attention  is  at  first 
called  to  the  distinction  of  two  uni- 
forms, yellow  and  red,  of  whieh  you 
will  not  be  two  days  in  Leghorn  with- 
out learning  the  interpretation.     The 
faded  yellow  is  to  last  for  life ;  the 
"rpd,**    although    you    read    on   it, 
'*  omicidio  in  rissa"  "Jurto  vioiento 
con  mano  armato,"*  housebreaking,  in- 
cest, or  other  appalling  felonies,  is  but 
for  a  definite,  though  always  for  a 
long,    period.     These    ruffians    are 
coupled  like  hyenas  together,  and,  like 
them,  live  only  as  the  useful  scavengers 
of  this  foul  town.    Soldiers  with  load- 
ed guns  stand  by,  but  stand  aloof,  as 
if  even  thev  dreaded  coming  in  con- 
tact with  them;  and  there  are  eight 
or  ten  policemen  for  ordinary  disci- 
pline, who  exceed  our  hardest  featur- 
ed turnkeys.     This  party  were  wait- 
ing for  the  boat  which  was  to  convey 


them  across  the  moat  into  the  town. 
Another  had  already  landed,  and  was 
receiving,  out  of  a  neighbouring  shed, 
the  shovel  and  the  rake,  with  which 
they  are  to  collect  and  fling  into  their 
cart  the  feculence  of  the  drains.  Two 
old  men,  of  very  unequal  stature,  but ' 
both  grey  headed,  in  whom  the  fire  of 
the  eye  has  been  quenched,  but  not 
its  sedate  satanic  glare,  lead  the  van ; 
one  of  them,  the  murderer  of  a  sister, 
stands  the  full  glance  of  the  timid 
visitor  in  silence ;  his  companion,  with 
a  face  of  which  for  ferocity  we  never 
saw  the  equal,  whines  for  alms,  and 
coolly  refers  you  to  the  hump  on  his 
back,  where  the  half-obliterated  word 
*^grasM2ione**  makes  you  look  again. 
The  house-breaker    and    the    cattle 
stealer,  *'  abigeato,'*  clank  their  fetters 
rythmically,  (unless  they  happen  to 
fight  for  the  end  of  a  cigar  which  has 
been  thrown  away,)  and  discourse  on 
the  mysteries  of  their  particular  line, 
or  change  permitted  jokes  with  their 
keeper,  as  they  draw  the  empty  hand- 
cart towards  the  next  embankment  of 
dirt.     The  other  detachment  is  now 
on  board,  and  is  nearing  our  side  of 
the  moat.     A  crew  of  branded  slaves 
passing  the  fosse  of  Leghorn,  and 
ferried  over  by  one  of  themselves, 
chained  to  his  post  to  work  the  old 
rude  craft,  is  a  picture  ready  for  the 
artist!     At  six  in  the  morning  the 
ferryman  is  padlocked  to  his  boat ; 
having  carried  over  these  unblest  spi- 
rits to  their  vile  labours,  he  goes  for 
more,  and  takes  the  different  relief 
gangs,  consigning  the  last  of  them  to 
their  quarters  at  sun- set.     As  we,  too, 
had  to  go  over,  we  pressed  our  way 
through  the  set  just  landing — between 
rape,  and  murder,  and  all  other  re- 
volting enormities — who  seem  surpris- 
ed at  our  surprise,  and  disposed  to  say, 
what  do  you  stare  at?   Did  you  never 
see  a  bloody  hand  before  ?     We  com- 
mit ourselves,  however,  to  the  slave 
boatman,  who  tugs  us  over,  and  would 
no  doubt  turn  us  overboard,  for  six- 
pence ;  a  horrible  offence  is  stamped 
on  his  jacket  for  life,  an  offence  which 
none  convicted  of  it  in  England  can 
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«zpiate  with  less  tlian  life  itself.     We    Silence  is  now   rigorously  exacted^ 
spring  ont  impatiently  before  the  boat    and  blows  from  the  custode  fall  on 
has  well  toadied  the  opposite  shore^    such  as  are  refractory.    A  few  whose 
sDd  are  directed  to  a  eoTored  archway    friends  enable  them  to  eat  a  second 
which  leads  us  to  the  slave  yard.   Af-    meal  in  the  evening*  are  allowed  to  do 
ier  passing  the  guard- house»  we  de-    so*  and  they  take  this  coveted  addU 
.  scend  a  narrow  stair  into  a  sort  of  im-    tion  to  their  common  allowance  by 
plavium  or  court,  with  a  shed  round    themselves.      The    dormitories*    the 
It ;  some  of  the  criminals  were  saw-    dining-room,  the  kitchen*  and  parlour* 
iDg*  some  breaking  wood>  and  some    have  one  miserable  table  in  the  midst* 
trundling  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  filth*    on  which*  at  ten  o'clock*  twenty-four 
to  a  place  from  which  it  is  to  be  pre-    ounces  of  bread  and  six  ounces  of 
.cipitated  into  the  water  of  the  calm    beans  are  given  to  each.  They  thrive 
sea  sleeping  at  their  feet.   How  calm !    on  this  spare  diet ;  besides  which  they 
how  beautiful  I  does  the  sea  look  to-    get*  every  now  and  then*  something 
day  with  the  Gorgona*  Elba,  Corsica*    extra.     They    have   four   quattrina 
in  the  distant  view*  and  the  shipping    (about  five  farthings  English)  for  do- 
and  the  boats  in  the  harbour!     How    ing  particularly  dirty  work;  for  work 
cheering*  after  such  sights  as  we  are    in  which  there  is  particular  danger* 
leaving*  and  glad  to  leave*  is  the  oar's    half  a  paul  is  given  them  in  considera- 
ligbt  stroke*  and  the  plash  of  the    tion  of  the  added  risk ;  and  they  must 
sporting  bather*  and  the  voices  of  the    go  to  mass  once  a  week,  and  confess ! 
distant  market*  and  the  cry  of  the    Confess  I !     The  forced  confessions  of 
itinerant    fish-men    or    bean  -  seller !    branded  galley-slaves  must  be  strange 
How  invitingly  the  boats  glide  about*,  indeed !     But  the  Church  is  here  in 
in  and  out  through  the  bar;    how    more  ways  than  one*  and  in  some 
sparkle  those  broad  spread  nets  from    more  promising.     By  every  convict's 
their  stems*  with  the  silvery  scales  of    bed  hangs  a  little  lead  crucifix*  with 
fish  they  are  conveying  to  the  steamer  I    holy  water;  coarse  prints  of  sacred 
How  finely  coloured  is  yonder  dbtant    subjects*  placed  here  with  the  best  in- 
ridge  of  the  Carara  quarries^  and  how    tentions*  grace  the  begrimed  walls : 
animating  the  groups  ofthe  lookers  on    devotional  verses   are   printed  upon 
—the  soldiers*  with  their  women  and    each ;    and  a  coloured  print  of  the 
children ;  the  idlers  sitting  on  the  wall*    Madonna,  behind  a  small*  ever-bum- 
and  gazing  like  ourselves ;  and  the    ing  lamp*  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each 
priest  or  the  monk  taking  their  morn-    room*  to  which  the  guard,  making  the 

log's  walk  along  the  rampart convicts  imitate  his  example,  touches 

We  are  now  in  the  parlour  of  the  head  his  hat  as  he  passes.  Over  every  bed* 
ofthe  **  Bureau  ;**  he  sees  we  are  stran-  the  convict's  shoes*  stockings*  and  civil 
gers  and  Englishmen.  He  hands  us  costume  are  bung  up*  to  remain  there 
over  to  a  tall  jovial  fellow,  who  ex-  during  his  legal  death*  like  dead  men's 
peeta  a  reward  for  showing  his  mena-  garments  at  the  morgue  at  Paris ;  and 
gerie*  else  would  he  treat  our  curiosi-  here  they  often  remain  unworn  for 
ty  and  interest  with  derision.  He  many  years!  You  see  the  shoes*  by 
first  takes  us  to  the  dormitories-^filthy  whose  nails  the  housebreaker  may 
rooms  they  are  not;  but  dingy*  crowd*  have  been  tracked;  the  hat  that  he 
ed*  incommodious*  and  rare  places  for  wore  in  the  murderous  scufSe ;  the 
the  spread  of  any  contagious  disease ;  linen  still  stained  with  his  own  or  his 
they  are  four  rooms*  two  over  two*  neighbour's  blood ;  the  coat  rent  in  the 
with  sixty  and  forty  beds  in  each*  dis-  afiPray.  We  asked  for  a  little  glos- 
peeed  in  tiers*  for  the  economy  of  sarial  information.  *<  LatrociDio*s" 
space,  like  sailors*  hammocks.  Each  jacket  turned  up*  and  the  convict 
l«d  has  a  straw  mattrass  and  a  bol-  himself  had  no  objection  to  tell  US| — 
ster*  and  the  convict's  cloak  or  cover-  ''  Mine  is  only  highway  robbery ;  but 
let*  similar  in  colour  to  his  jacket  of  if  I  rob  you  with  violence  at  the  corner 
the  day,  lies  on  it.  Inside  the  cloak*  of  a  street,  I  wear  a  yellow  jacket*  and 
the  Dame  of  the  criminal ;  outside,  am  marked  *  Grasazzione '— grazia  I 
the  crime.  At  sundown  they  all  If  I  slay  you  ofi'-hand*  it  is  only  red 
return  to  the  fort*  get  their  irons  homicide  ibr  a  few  years;  but  if  I 
QDclinehed,  walk  about  half  an  hour  bear  the  badge  of  '  omicidia  preme- 
UDchained,  take  off  their  jackets*  ditata'  on  my  yellow  jacket,  it  is 
and  lie   down    under   their   cloaks,    for  thirty  years"— ^ite/     We  saw  a 
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group  of  ^'  galeriens  "  collected  round 
Uie  miserable  table.  One  was  seated^ 
the  rest  were  standing  in  their  chainsy 
and  dictating  to  htm  who  was  writing. 
"  What  is  this  ?"  «•  They  are  getting 
the  secretary  to  put  down  what  they 
want  to  have  purchased,  and  he  is 
calculating  it  all  up,  before  he  sends 
it  to  the  'custode.'"  One  poor 
wretch,  seated  in  a  cornerby  himself, 
much  arrested  our  attention.  His  age 
about  the  <' mezzo  cammin'  della  nostra 
?ita,**  but  ho  looked  old  from  sickness 
and  suffering.  His  face  livid,  his  lips 
blue — his  ancles,  from  which  the 
chains  had  been  removed,  swelled; 
he  sat,  anxiously  absorbed  in  his  own 
painful  sensations,  and  was  breathing 
quick.  We  needed  not  feel  his  pulse, 
but  we  did.  The  custode  smiles,  and 
asks  if  we  are  medical.  *'  These  are 
three  days  that  he  has  been  off  work," 
said  the  custode.  *^  Caro  lei  che  to- 
lete?"~«'  How  can  I  work?'*  asked 
the  breathless  man  ?    *'  He  is  not  fit 


to  work,"  we  interposed.  "  D  signor 
chirurgo,"  said  the  keeper;  '*miut 
settle  that^-my  present  orders  are  so 
and  so ;  but  he  has  a  diseased  heart  I " 
And  so  in  fact  had  the  custode,  only 
of  a  different  kind;  so  he  merdy 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  as 
he  turned  away,  *'  Ao»  so/  *  Some- 
times they  employ  him,  it  seems,  to 
write  letters  to  their  friends — "  but  we 
always  see  what  they  write,"  said  our 
amiable  guide,  who  was  the  last  person 
we  should  have  chosen  for  our  confi* 
daut ;  "  some  write  long  letters  to  their 
wives,  some  to  their  children,  for  no 
women  are  admitted  here.**  Here  is  a 
life  where  there  b  no  admission  for 
love  or  friendship^a  life  of  degrada- 
tion and  privation — a  life  of  peril, 
hard  fare,  and  reproach.  Can  any  live 
such  lives  long  ?  Yes ;  I  saw  numjf 
there  who  told  me,  with  glee,  that 
they  had  passed  within  a  few  months, 
or  Tears,  their  full  period  of  sufiering, 
and  would  be  liberated  at  last! 


Museums — at  Homb  and  Abroad. 


The  merit  of  museums  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  depend  not  so  much 
upon  their  possessions,  as  upon  the 
felicity  in  which  these  treasures  are 
exhibited.  Isolated  specimens  are,  to 
the  uninitiated,  mere  fads  in  natural 
history;  the  arrangement  and  com- 
bining of  these  into  groups  forms  a 
connected  story,  which  cannot  fail 
both  to  interest  and  to  instruct.  la 
short,  those  which  are  best  adminis* 
tered  are  best.  It  certainly  is  not  in 
the  number  of  its  stuffed  hides,  in  the 
bleached  skeletons  of  its  **  ruminan- 


tia,**  or  in  the  jars  contained  in  its  cup- 
boards, that  such  exhibitioDS  are  rich ; 
but  it  is  in  proportion  as  these  are 
made  first  to  please  the  eye,  and  next 
to  fix  the  attention.  In  thb  view,  let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  happiest  of 
these  collections ;  and  placing  at  the 
head  of  them  onr  own  incomparable 
garden  in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  will 
suppose  our  reader  on  Houssin's  car- 
pet, and  wish  him  over  Alp  and  Apen* 
nine,  to  others  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills. 


Zoological  Gakdbns. 


We  have  shown  our  authority,  and 
placed  our  body  in  the  one-fourth  part 
of  that  ingenious  plague,  (not  imagmed 
by  Dante  himself,)  the  diek  revolving 
stUe,  and  in  one  moment  we  are  caged 
as  effectually  as  the  animals  them^ 
«eA«s.-.  caged  in  the  incomparable 
garden,  with  Armidas  out  of  number, 
and  enchantments  beyond  our  high- 
raised  expectation.  Kight  before  yon 
are  the  bears,  at  graceful  gambola  on 
their  pole, — all  being  polar  bears  in 
this  sense.  One  of  them  is  looking 
out  from  the  mast-head,  and  cTidently 
making  signals  to  us.     Happy  bears  1 


the  only  awkward  creatures  are  ye 
that  the  fair  sex  fancy  I  Happy  bears  I 
who  secure  not  only  all  the  first  out- 
breakings  of  unfatigued  admiration 
from  men,  women,  and  children,  but 
a  Benjamin's  share  of  the  good  things 
from  the  pastry-booth  below.  But, 
oh  I  thrice  happy  in  these  mi/br- Airing 
days,  when  sucn  a  price  is  set  upon 
your  adipose  tissues,  and  Mr  Ross 
every  now  and  then  announces  his  in- 
tention of  killing  a  fine  fat  creature  of 
your  species,  with  as  little  conscience 
as  Bladon  puts  a  turtle  into  his  caul- 
dron.    For  ourselTes,  we  always  did 
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admire  yon ;  and  neTer  saw  anj  one 
of  jou  on  his  hind-legs  in  his  na^ 
U  TO  siiag,  with  forepaws  graceiullT 
doabkd  bj  his  sides,  [how  that  Bmau> 
slj-ejed  fellow  looks  up  at  us  from  the 
pit  13  without  recalling  some  of  those 
curious  biped  specimens  of  iajeune 
^anee^  in  singular  costume,  going 
about  the  Palais -Roy  ale  in  hairy  paU" 
M,  and  ripe  for  mischief  of  any  kind. 
How  fratemallj  jo«  all  driak  dut  of 
tlie  same  pailj  rub  your  noses  against 
the  same  post*  and  beg  for  the  same 
bit  of  bun  which  some  misehieyous 
nrehin,  taoght  by  his  seniors,  has  let 
down  twenty  times  till  within  an  inch 
of  joor  crimson  oasophagus.     Always 
bring  your  Abemethy  biscuits  here, 
jmjk  wili  want  them  for  your  favour- 
ites in  the  promenade.    That  eminent 
person  conceived  that  a  good  medical 
manner  miffht  be  picked  up  in  this 
school ;  aod  we  confess  we  like  it  bet- 
ter than  the  monkey  or  the  jackaU 
manner,  as  the  fashion  of  some  is, 
and  would  sooner  adopt  it  than  others 
the  scrape  or  the  whine,  by  which 
some  seek  to  degrade  an    honour* 
able   professtoB.      At    this    barrier, 
by    a   slightly    inclined    plane,    we 
descend  to  the  animals  below  stairs, 
having  first  sufficiently  reconnoitred 
the  fine  position  which  time  compels 
OS  to  abandon,  the  best  by  far  in  the 
garden  for  the  deliberate   study  of 
kdM  amdett  m  they  stand  behind  the 
low  parapet  on  tiptoe  and  lean  over 
to  make  overtures  to  the  bears.  What 
a  nasty  creature  that  fellow  is,  half 
bear,  half  sloth,  who  smells  at  you 
through  his  bars,  and  rattles  his  over- 
grown ineurvated   toe  nails,   as  he 
springs  about  his  den,  or  protrudes 
the  terrible  apparatus  towards  mus- 
lin dresses,  and  other  loose  invest- 
ments of  toider  flesh  and  blood !  We 
neat  encounter  a  long  line  of  animals 
associated  at  once  in  their  anatomical 
and  moral  character.     There  scowls 
die  dark  striped  tyrant  from  Bengal, 
from  tiie  deepest  recess  of  his  cage, 
his  eye  blazing  in  the  comer,  and  his 
very  respiration  a  growl ;  there  lies 
the  lion,  worthy  of  Rubens  or  Ca- 
nova ;  there  bounds  the  graceful  but 
hatcffiil  leopard,  pacing  his  narrow 
prison  with  brisk  light  step,  and  sharp 
turn,  and  looking  at  the  spectators, 
with  an  expression  where  ferocity 
strangely  seems  to  blend  with  the 
love  of  admiration.    They  were  not 
*    usedto  see^onawfiinthe 
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how  they  whisk  and  swing  the  tail, 
and  show  the  enameled  teeth,  with 
sardonic  expression,  as  the  offensive 
silk  approaches  I     A  little  further  on, 
we  forget  beasts  and  birds,  and  every 
living  thing,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
flowers,  sprinkled  over  many  a  gay 
parterre,  which   tesseUates  the  weU 
rolled  gravel.     This  is  a  real  garden 
of  plants — not  merely  a  Necropolis 
of  interred   roots,   epitaphed  under 
their  little   white    tomb- stones,    but 
bear-garden,  bird- garden,  and  flower- 
garden  in  one-*a  real   Paradeisos  I 
But  to  return  to  the  animab.     It  Is 
well  worth  the  shilling  you  have  paid, 
merely  to  iiave  seen,  even  were  it  but 
for  once,  the  aUUudei,  the  /reod',  the 
^  pUrmb,  of  those  csged  monsters ;  to 
catch  the  old  lion  sleeping,  a$  he  *i^ 
to  Qmova,  his  terrible  eye  half  closed, 
and  half  his  lanCets  sheathed  within 
that  fore  foot,  so  gracefully  and  harm- 
lessly protruding  under  the  bars.  As 
to  the  monkeys,  tbejr  secure  attention 
every  where,  by  their  fun,  frolic,  and 
grimace.     Who  can  refuse  to  laugh 
at  these  haiiy  Odrys  and  Grimaldis, 
who  grin  and  chatter  awsy,  though 
all  are  doomed  to  die  prematurely  of 
consumption  ?    An  old   monkey  in 
England  is  a  phenomenon  of  resist- 
ance to  climates-constant  exercise  is 
no  prophylactic,  the  warm  cell  and 
the  tenderest  care  avail  not.      No 
office  would  enntre  their  lives  at  any 
prenuum.     They  may  gibe  and  chat- 
ter away,  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubt- 
ed whether  the  poor  monkeys,  like 
other  comedians,  are  not  melancholy 
at  heart — ^their  acquaintance  list,  their 
blue  book  must  be  constantly  obso- 
lete;  no  tenant   occupies   his  tiny 
house  for  long;  permanent  friend- 
ships must  be  impossible;  even  the 
oynmg'Ouiangf  the  keeper's  pet,  that 
impersonation    of    a    bandy-legged 
osUer,  sits  miserably  by  the  si&  of 
his  wixened  wife's  flannel  petticoat, 
and,  like  a  consumptive  lunatic,  gazes 
vacantly  as  he  minches  and  munches 
at  his  stick  I     But  away  to  the  birds, 
singing,  chirping,  or  whistling  their 
own  happiness  to  the  passer  by  •  There 
the  deep- feathered  cockatoo  stretches 
forth  his  graceful  head,  and  parts  the 
feathers  on  his  neck  as  if  on  purpose 
to  be  caressed,  and  evidently  desiring 
to  hold  gentle  converse  with  vou  as 
you  plunge  your  hand   amidst  his 
down.     Surely  it  is  not  in  this  com- 
partment of  the  aviary  that  the  cruel 
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serpent  should  have  been  shut  up» 
among  turtle  doyes  and  parroquetsi 
for  here  the  boat  fourteen  feet  of  ir- 
resistible violence  is  coiled  in  harm- 
less sleep  on  a  costly  blanket ;  and  the 
double-barred  cobra  is  waiting  in  grim 
repose  till  the  next  week*s  victim  rab- 
bit be  thrust  into  his  cage !  On  that  pret- 
ty margined  pond,  his  miniature  Win  • 
dermere^  swims  the  black  swan, with  his 
fairer  cousins,  and  other  web- footed 
foreigners  of  distinction.  Hard  by« 
the  king  of  birds,  with  drooping  eye- 
lidsy  clings  in  solitary  grandeur  to 
his  forlorn  perch,  with  his  yellow 
talons  bent  under  him.  His  neigh- 
bour, the  grey -necked  vulture,  flaps 
his  colossal  wings,  or  utters  a  carni- 
vorous cry,  as  he  greedily  rushes  to 
the  bars,  equally  ready  to  devour  the 
gift  or  the  hands  that  hold  it ;  and 
the  nimble  kite,  the  bright- eyed  de- 
stroyer of  sparrows,  and  the  owl 
staring  at  you  through  his  round 
spectacles,  and  that  offspring  of 
clandestine  marriage  between  phea- 
sant and  fowl,  and  the  gazza  ladra, 
and  the  jackdaw,  and  all  the  little 
birds  of  the  air,  are  all  here.  Last, 
in  separate  paddocks,  as  it  behoves 
them,  stalk  those  enormous  fowls  that 
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lay  eggs  big  as  unshelled  cocoa- nntf, 
who  mince  their  awkward  steps,  and 
come  sidelong  up  to  you.  In  coppices, 
beautifully  enameled  with  crocuses 
and  daisies,  the  soft-eyed  deer  quits 
his  rich  pasturage  for  a  moment,  to 
rub  his  cold  black  nose  against  the 
railing  where  you  stand.  The  timid 
gazelle  is  here,  and  the  elk,  proud  of 
his  stately  antlers;  and,  towering 
above  all,  the  unwieldy  elephant, 
with  his  rolling  gait  and  his  gouty 
legs,  librating  his  trunk,  and  peeping 
out  from  between  his  ivory  tusks; 
while,  from  the  far  end  of  his  sub- 
stantial stall,  the  fiery  eye  of  the 
shaggy  bonassus  arrests  and  facinates 
yours,  as  he  glares  on  you  wildly, 
and  pushes  bis  huge  neck  against  the 
wooden  barrier  between  him  and  the 
three  slender  giraffes,  whose  beauti- 
ful forms  stand  like  Canova's  sister 
graces,  intertwining  their  long  amor- 
ous necks  high  over  your  bead.  But 
we  are  getting  already  too  national, 
and,  in  our  character  of  a  traveller, 
are  pledged  to  bring  before  our 
reader  the  merveillei9  not  so  much  of 
a  similar  as  of  a  dissimilar  character, 
which  await  him  abroad.  We  will 
begin  with  Pisa. 


Pisa. 


That  there  be  leaning  towers,  and 
campaniles,  and  campo  santos,  at 
Pisa,  and  duomos,  and  churches  and 
bridges  on  the  long  dull  quay  of  the 
Arno,  the  reader  long  since  knew; 
but  he  probably  may  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  unique  farm  of  the  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  which  the  camel  has 
supplanted  the  ox ;  and  that  it  is  no 
longer  a  scene  in  which  the  magnifi- 
cent horned  cattle  of  Etruria  are  the 
protagonists,  but  a  vision  of  the  de- 
sert, with  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  and 
the  very  sands  and  tourbillons  of  the 
desert,  to  set  it  off  I  To  others,  the 
black  and  white  chequer- work  of  the 
towe/*s  and  churches  of  Pisa ! — of  our 
own  doings,  we  shall  record  only  our 
visit  to  the  camel  establishment  and 
our  gleanings  there,  together  with  a 
brief  notice  of  its  most  interesting  and 
overlooked  museum. 

*'  Our  present  number  of  camels,** 
said  their  head  keeper  to  us  asking  for 
information,  *'  is  about  sixty ;  from  ten 
to  fifteen  yearly  births  make  up  our 
annual  deficiency  caused  by  death,  or 


the  sale  of  the  old  and  infirm  beasts 
to  itinerant  showmen.  These  persons 
pay  us  ttom  forty-five  to  fifty  sequins 
(L.20— L.23)  for  an  old  camel  to  lead 
about  with  a  halter,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  thus  disposing  of  them. 
Such  of  our  camels  past  tbclr  work,  as 
are  not  thus  got  rid  of,  die  not  unfre- 
quently  of  accident,  or  of  apoplexy, 
or  still  more  frequently  of  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  bowels.  The  age  attained 
by  the  camel  here,  may  be  stated  to 
be  about  that  of  the  horse,  viz.,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  They 
eat  about  the  same  quantity  of  hay,  but 
will  find  sustenance  in  grazing  upon 
what  would  be  sorry  fodder  for  the 
latter.  They  drink  seldom  oftener  than 
once  in  the  twenty- four  hours.  The 
males  alone  are  employed  to  work — 
are  all  stallions.  The  progeny  of  too 
young  a  camel  are  weak  and  sickly, 
and  for  this  reason  ours  are  not  allow- 
ed to  generate  till  they  have  attained 
their  tenth  year,  from  which  period 
the  rights  of  paternity  are  conceded 
to  them,  till  they  have  passed  their 
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eighteenth.  During  the  cold  months 
of  the  year«  which  is  their  season,  it 
is  not  safe  to  approach  them.  As 
the  time  for  their  accouchement  ap- 
proachesy  (which  is  just  one  jear  after 
eonoeptioni)  the  females  are  narrowly 
watched  by  those  whose  office  it  is  to 
attend  the  birth.  They  follow  them 
about  by  day*  and  pen  them  up  every 
night,  and  see  that  they  have  a  com- 
fortable litter.  When  they  are  once 
confined,  they  are  apt  to  quit  the 
maison  de  couche,  and  to  leave  the 
young  camel  deserted ;  to  prevent 
which,  the  keeper  is  often  obliged  to 
carry  the  suckling  after  its  mother, 
and  even  place  the  teat  in  its  mouth  ; 
nor  is  the  lady  camel  allowed  to  re« 
commence  her  Arab  life  in  the  pine- 
foresU  for  three  or  four  months  after- 
wards. To  assert  or  think  deformity 
of  the  camel  kind,  because  other  qua- 
drupeds have  straight  spines,  would  be 
indeed  absurd.  Yet  certain  it  is  that 
all  protuberance  of  the  dorsal  column 
begins  by  giving  this  impression  ;  but 
really  when  protuberance  of  the  belly 
comes  in  aggravation  or  in  counterpoise 
of  prominence  of  the  spine,  the  impres- 
sion as  to  lines  of  beauty  is  highly  un- 
favourable ;  and  we  assure  our  readers 
that  a  camelf  in  that  condition  in  which 
camels  like  to  be  who  love  their  lords, 
is  very  unprepossessing  indeed.  Till 
four  years  old,  the  young  camel  is 
educated  to  be  docile  and  humble ;  after 
this  period  they  quit  their  mothers* 
side,  leave  the  sandy  shore  of  their 
childhood,  and  are  saddled  with  the 
panniers,  which  they  carry  for  twenty 
years.  Ad  a  camel's  natural  pace — 
hia  ** ruminating"  pace— is  but  about 
four  miles  an  hour,  he  does  not  object 
to  carry  a  thousand  pounds,  if  it  be 
equally  balanced  on  bis  back,  and 
Bajoccbl  used  to  send  them  down  to 
Leghorn,  laden  with  this  weight  of 
fodder,  to  the  horses  of  the  garrison. 

We  saw  one  huge  brute  lying  down, 
bis  morning  labours  over,  to  taste  that 
repose,  without  which  not  even  the 
longsufPering  camel  can  continue  his 
laborious  life.  He  looked  round  at 
us  from  hb  straw,  and  seemed  dis- 
pleased at  our  intrusion.  As  we  drew 
near,  the  idea  of  having  to  get  up  and 
show  himself  for  our  amusement, 
seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  and  made 
him  very  angry.  He  began  to  work 
his  bifid  lip  from  side  to  side,  and 

looked  as  cross  as  Lord  B ,  when 

hia  nose  if  in  motion,  and  the  victim 
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of  his  sarcasm  is  before  it.  This  mak- 
ing of  faces  not  succeeding,  his  next 
plan  was  to  raise  his  head,  only  in- 
creasing his  labial  contortions,  till  at 
last  he  set  his  mouth  wide  open,  and 
began  to  utter  a  series  of  harsh  gut* 
tural  sounds,  accompanied  with  a  look 
of  such  angry  impatience,  that  we  had 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  understanding 
his  displeasure.  The  keeper  now  tries 
to  get  him  up,  and  up  he  gets,  still 
protesting,  however,  that  it  is  malgri 
lui.  The  man  puts  the  panniers  on 
his  back,  and  this  redoubles  bis  wrath. 
He  now  scolds  thick,  his  eyes  are 
angry,  and  right  ahead ;  till  having 
lost  all  control  over  his  temper,  he 
brings  vp  his  inflamed  pouch,  which 
protrudes  forth  on  both  sides  of  his 
graminivorous  jaws  —  it  is  scarcely 
swallowed  again,  when,  like  a  globus 
hystericus^  it  works  up  again,  and  so 
on — (it  is  not  every  one  who  sees  a 
camel  in  a  passion.)  He  was  now  or- 
dered to  kneel,  and  as  he  appeared 
slow,  a  rod  made  its  appearance,  when 
the  subdued  brute  turned  an  expostu- 
lating look  to  the  keeper,  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  strike,  but  fear.*' 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  a  whole 
herd  of  male  camels  kneeling  in  a  se- 
micircle, to  get  their  panniers  on,  or 
at  work.  Midway  between  the  farm 
and  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  sandy 
road,  we  saw  several  lady  camels  stand- 
ing audaciously,  in  all  the  protuber- 
ance of  advanced  pregnancy  and  se- 
cured idleness.  In  this  royal  "chasse*' 
rests  might  be  seen  set  up  here  and 
there  for  unpractised  guns  to  lean 
upon,  amidst  the  pines  and  poplars ; 
while  we  were  here,  (as  if  to  complete 
the  oriental  picture,)  the  sand  rose 
and' was  whirled  about  in  columns 
across  our  path — beyond  us  the  sea 
was  foaming,  and  a  sentinel  or  two  in 
military  costume  might  be  described 
on  the  look-out.  The  preventive  ser- 
vice in  which  these  persons  were  en- 
gaged was  a  curious  one ;  it  was  lite* 
rally  to  prevent  any  person  carrying 
away  any  part  of  the  sea,  unless  he 
had  proper  documents  of  authority  to 
do  so ;  for  sea  water  yields  salt,  and 
salt  res  fisci  est — nobody  sells  salt  or 
gunpowder  but  the  Duke.  This  sandy 
plantation  of  the  Maremma  has  been 
turned  to  excellent  account,  and  fur- 
nishes much  wealth  to  Pisa;  it  is 
stocked  with  deer — 1000  head  are  an- 
nually slaughtered,  but  the  venison  is 
by  no  means  good,  as  it  would  8eem> 
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for  antelopes  brings  not  more  than  one 
penny  per  pound  I  Boars  also  abound 
in  the  thicket,  and  grow  fat  upon  tbe  fiae 
aoorns  of  its  iiez  and  Famia  oaks.  The 
pine  cones  are  also  valuable  ;  gathered 
in  by  the  camels,  they  are  housed  for 
the  winter,  and  in  summer  are  brought 
out  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  till  they 
open  and  give  out  their  little  seed 
or  nut — needed  for  the  agro  doUx 
iauce  of  the  said  boar.  At  the  roots 
of  the  trees  flourishes  a  little  yellow 
fungtu  called  a  pinochiochi,  which  ri- 
Tsls  the  **  Pioppinif*  or  that  Tariety 
of  mushroom  which  affects  the  poplar. 
These,  and  the  "  Atorrecchi"  whieh 
abound  at  the  foot  of  the  farniaf  are 
told  in  great  quantities  towards  au- 
tumn in  the  Pisan  market.  There 
wad  a  smart  breeze,  as  we  have  hinted. 


when  we  entered  the  royal  preserres 
and  a  considerable  fluster  took  place 
amongst  the  timber  in  consequence— 
the  frailer  inhabitants  of  the  wood 
were  shaken  sorely,  and  all  were  put 
upon  their  metal.  We  felt  quite  sorry 
for  a  row  of  young  aoadat,  as  we 
watched  their  agitated  moTements, 
and  their  Angouleme  screw  cnris  ail 
loose  about  their  shoulders.  The 
aspens  were  hysterical;  the  eata^ 
rattled  his  long  pods,  like  castaneiSf  to 
promote  the  dance ;  the  dark  oliTe 
sighed  at  being  obliged  to  part  with 
his  unripe  berry ;  the  ilex  and  the  oak 
droppea  their  acorns  in  silent  displeft- 
sure ;  and  every  now  and  then  an  im* 
mature  pine  cone,  full  of  turpentine^ 
and  heiavy  as  a  cricket  batl,  feU  thon- 
dering  at  our  feet. 


Museum. 


This  is  a  small,  but  a  most  interesting 
one.  Every  glass-case  conveys  an  epi  • 
sode— astory — ^in  natural  history.  The 
birds  are  admirably  disposed,  and  the 
sight  of  them  an  ornithological  treat. 
Had  the  present  celebrated  professor. 
Sari,  had  the  fixing  of  each,  he  could 
scarcely  have  given  a  greater  felicity 
of  attitude  to  all,  without  giving  one 
false  "  pose  *'  to  any  of  them.  There 
was  the  mother  quail,  fat  and  freckled, 
sitting  in  moss,  with -ajl  her  little 
freckled  offspring  before,  around.  Up- 
on her  back,  under  her  bellv,  and 
between  her  wings,  a  beautiful  little 
group  of  innocence  on  eider  down. 
There  was  a  poor  blackbird  perched 
on  a  tree,  and  thence  beholding  a  vil- 
lanous  marten  on  another,  where  her 
own  nest  lay  unprotected,  with^  his 
malignant  snout  within  one  inch  of 
the  little  brood.  The  poor  bird  is  in 
agony,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  behold  her. 
Many  a  sigh  has  she  doubtless  extort- 
ed from  young  mothers.  A  crowd  of 
speckled  starlings  draw  off  our  atten- 
tion  to  see  what  they  may  be  about. 
We  should  say,  at  thb  distance,  by 
observing  their  position,  that  they  are 
particularly  happy;  but  they  are  at 
nasty  work  as  we  get  near,  picking 
from  the  nares  of  a  goat's  head  the 
unclean  progeny  of  the  blowfly,  over 
which,  true  to  Uieir  instincts,  their 
buzzing  mothers  hover  in  swarms.  An 
old  bluebottle  seems  fiucinated  to  the 
spot.     An  audacious  bird  has  carried 


off  one  of  her  brood ;  it  is  writhing  on 
her  bill ;  and  she  who  has  been  the 

{»arent  of  a  thousand  such,  will  ere 
ong*sit  like  Niobe  over  her  slaught- 
ered brood!  From  the  stariing  we 
turn  to  a  pond  of  frogs.  They  are 
the  common  frog,  destined  for  frieaS' 
see,  as  a  printed  notice  informs  the 
uninitiated,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
suspicious  of  our  observiug  them,  with 
that  very  recollection  in  our  heads; 
those  of  them  fairly  in  the  water  take 
care  to  keep  all  but  their  heads  below, 
while  others  lurk  under  the  leaf  of  the 
water  lily.  A  marvellous  represen- 
tation is  before  us  of  a  frog*8  soiree 
about  hay*time.  Some  seem  leg- weary 
with  the  length  of  way  they  have 
come ;  and,  conscious  of  having  con- 
tracted some  soils,  are  about  to  wash 
themselves  before  the  music  begins. 
One  idle  fellow,  who  has  been  baUdng 
all  day,  stretches  out  his  laiy  length 
on  a  bit  of  wood,  and  floats  in  luxury 
on  the  pond,  in  which  attitude  his  hind 
quarters  look  particularly  fat  and  in- 
viting ;  he  sees  you  think  so,  and  in 
another  moment  will  be  down  head- 
foremoet,  and  out  of  danger*  After 
a  few  minutes,  as  we  stand  gazing  on 
them,  our  friends  the  frogs  have  tsdien 
confldence»  and  opine  that  we  do  not 
intend,  pro  kac  vice,  to  molest  them ; 
a  whole  population,  that  had  at  first 
escaped  our  observation,  now  come  in 
view.  One  sprawls  with  another  on 
his  back ;  two  or  three  are  blowing 
out  their  buccinators ;  a  third  is  trying 
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a  sort  of  mesmeriBm  on  the  body  of  a 
joung-  sing,  making  paMos  with  his 
tongue*  and  staring  her  out  of  coun- 
tenanee  with  groggle  eyes.     If  lie  fail 
to  fascinate  like  other  magnetisers,  he 
will  take  substantial  revenge^  and  eat 
up  bis  Tictim.     Now*  b  that  diapha* 
BOOS  medinnif  on  which*  or  in  which* 
all  this  is  transacted*  really  not  water  ? 
To  resolve  this  doubt*  and  at  the 
danger  of  unperching  a  thrush*  who  is 
watching  the  froggery  from  a  thorn* 
we  lift  the  apparatus  upside  down, 
and  lo  I  the  seemingly  liquid  medium 
is  as  solid  as  rock*crystal !     Let  those 
who  would  see  how  amiable  a  hedge- 
hog can  look*  when  she  is  a  mother* 
peep  under  a  neighbouring  covers 
the  little  dears,  for  whom  she   has 
made  the  sacrifice  of  coming  here  to 
ezhibity  are  all  round   her>  and  as 
prickly  as  herself— one  is  still  coiled 
up  asleep,  another  on  his  back  is  just 
opening  his  eyes  to  nnroU  himself  for 
the  day.     Snch   a  prickly  progeny 
must  make  suckling  one*s  own  any 
thing  but  pleasant.     A   little  camel, 
white  and  woolly,  stands,  in  three 
months*  helplessness,  on  a  shelf.    She 
came  from  the    Pisan    farm.     The 
uoumg  camel  is  always  thus   white. 
The  miniature  wonders  of  else  invi- 
sible botany  are  here  displaved  on  a 
scale  such  as  Mvrbel  and  his  micro- 
scope make  them  out ;  but  wax  will 
diange  colour,  and  a  wax  mushroom, 
howcTer  correct  the  likeness  may  be 
at  first,  soon  changes  to  a  toadstool 
hue.     This,  indeed,  happens  not  only 
to  mushrooms,  to  fruits*  and  to  flowers 
in  wax,  but,  alas  I  to  ladies'  busts.  Our 
own  artist  in  Paris  told  us*  and  as  all 
may  see,  he  never  would  have  his 
Psyche  done  again.     He  would  leave 
her,  he  said,  to  turn  round  in  his  win-ft 
dow  as  at  first,  and  never  forget  to 
wind  her  up;  she  should  always  be 
coffee  in  the  last  mode ;  but  as  to  her 
eomplexionf  he  liad  made  up  hu  mind 
to  be  indifferent  about  that,  for  he  had 
always  had  her  three  times  painted 
and  restored  by  the  modeller,   and, 
notwithstanding  all  this  expense,  he 
did  not  believe  she  had  ever  brought 


him  a  new  customer.     A  branch  of 
the  oleander  in  flower  bears  a  specimen 
of  that   beautiful  sphinx,  the  nerea^ 
whose  escutcheon  is  a  death*s  head. 
She  sits  there  as  if  proposing  to  all  who 
pass,  (her  empty  crysalis  lying  be- 
low,) the  riddle  of  her  birth  I     She 
had  entered  that  fragile  receptacle  a 
lengthy  many-footed  voracious  cater- 
pillar ;  who  could  expect  her  to  ap- 
pear to  the  world  in  her  present  cha* 
racter   of  a  feathered  hexapod,  of 
exquisite  symmetry*  with  an  apparatus 
no  longer  suited  for  chewing  cabbage 
(^which  her  reformed  taste  now  repu- 
diates.) but  a  spiral  tube  expressly  de- 
stined for  the  enjoyment  of  the  neda* 
rkan  f     Behiud  her*  you  have  a  speci- 
men of  the  imperfect  insect  that  knows 
not  of  any  beyond   the  caterpillar 
state,  or  dreams  of  higher  destiny  than 
that  in  which  he  died.     Ye  lovers  of 
boar-hunting  on  old  sarcophagi,  ye 
amateurs  who  would  'give  much  to 
possess  a  genuine  Sdmeider,  look  to 
the  drama  enacted  here  \    Does  not 
the  tusked  old  sow  look  as  if  she  would 
instantly  break  cover  and  be  at  vou, 
and   bring    her   enemies    the   dogs 
through  the  shattered  glass  ?    There 
she  stands  magnificently  at  bay*  and 
looks  in  her  erect  attitude  like  those 
heroes  in  the  Farnese,  who  see  Me- 
dusa's head,  and  as  they  look,  are 
hardening  into  stone.     A  huge  point 
from  a  snapt  spear  is  buried  in  her 
back  ;  one  dog  is  hanging  to  her  ear, 
and  another,  disemboweled,  is  dying 
under  her  belly.     There  she  stands  1 
These  and  similar  groups  make  us 
careless  to  look  at  an  immense  aviary, 
that,  without  uttering  a  note,  is  sing- 
ing around  us;  or  at  the  monkeys, 
who  grin*  or  swing  suspended  by  their 
coiled  tails,  for  their  own  pleasure ;  or 
at  those  great  birds,  who  fill  whole 
presses  with  their  grotesque  forms, 
cnrlv  to  the  rump,  and  with  legs  as 
thicK  as  a  donkey  s.     It  is  altogether 
a  fine  collection.     We  would   stay 
longer,  but  there  is  the  botanic  garden 
to  be  visited,  and  we  are  to-mprrow 
to  reach  Florence,  by  an  inexorable 
engagement  with  a  vetturino. 


Botanical  Gaedsn. 


The  pride  of  this  garden  is  English 
—its  three  principal  trees  came  from 
London,  and  were  planted  here  half  a 
century  ago-*-viz.,  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 


surpassed,  however,  by  the  one  at 
Paris,  an  oriental  willow  of  unex- 
ampled luxuriance,  and  two  Magnolias 
(grandifolia*)  that  spread  out  to  their 
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hearts*  contenti  and  cover  many 
perches  of  ground.  The  oaks  make 
a  family  tryst  of  it :  there  is  the 
Quercos  rotundifolia  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin, and  famous  food  for  cattle^  the 
Ilex  oak,  and  the  Farnia,  (Quercus 
cerus,)  the  Balotta  oak,  furnishing 
a  sweet  acorn  equal  to  the  chestnut  in 
flavouri  and  our  own  Quercus  robur» 
on  whose  leayes  Gaetano  Mazoni, 
a  dyer  of  Leghorn,  lately  turned  out 
a  colony  of  cocci  to  pasture  in  the 
Maremma ;  there  they  multiplied,  and 
acquired  an  exceedingly  fine  colour ; 
the  great  show  carpet  of  St  Peter's 
was  dyed  in  one  pound  of  these  very 
dried  insects,  and  with  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  The  tobacco  plant  was 
not  afraid  to  show  his  face  here, 
despite  antinicotian  tariffs  and  Tuscan 
despotism,  blooming  in  every  variety 
in  broad  leaves,  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
besides  a  little  pigmy  kind  that  is 
more  flower  than  leaf.  We  saw  the 
coffee  tree,  that  carries  its  berry  under 
its  arm,  and  the  Ficus  elasticus  was 
made  to  yield  a  small  quantity  of  its 
milky  caoutchouc ;  a  Laurut  cam^ 
phortB  yielded  us  evidence  of  that 
substance  concealed  within  its  loaves. 
The  Mimosa  pudica  did  not  escape 
our  notice  ;  we  touched  her  trembling 
leaves,  and  they  closed  on  their 
drooping  stems — a  little  red  flower 
{Portulacca  GileH)  set,  on  similar 
provocation,  all  its  yellow  anthers  in 
motion,  as  if  they  had  been  its  antennae ; 
nor  were  the  sensibilities  of  the  Cac- 
iu*  opunU<B  more  obtuse — the  Acarus 
calamus,  whose  soaked  root  gives  its 
bitter  principle  to  *'  vermuth,'*  grew 
in  a  small  tank,  amidst  other  aquatic 
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plants.  The  ebony  tree  {Diospyros),. 
which  we  had  seen  in  blossom  at 
Padua  (in  May)  was  now  ripe,  and 
yielded  its  sweet  but  astringent  fruit, 
in  appearance  vastly  similar  to  the 
scorie  apple.  The  new  wood  of  this 
tree  is  white,  like  other  wood ;  it  i» 
only  the  old  wood  or  **  anima*'  of  the 
plant,  that  is  black,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  ebony*  There  was  no  end 
to  tho  medicinal  plants  of  this  garden, 
henbane,  and  hemlock,  and  stramoni- 
um, and  Elaterium  (luffa)  with  pods 
as  big  as  cucumbers,  Atropa  beUadoU' 
na  in  her  pink  bonnet,  and  all  the 
poisons !  We  saw  the  beautiful  Musa 
paradisaical  the  Banana  tree,  which  is 
always  cribbed  down  to  a  glass  room 
of  twenty  feet,  and  breaking  its  neck 
against  the  windows — melancholy  it 
looks !  and  always  reminds  us  of  our 
old  acquaintance  the  elephant  in  Ex- 
eter 'Change ;  its  bark  shows  the 
ceUulor  arrangement  of  growth  which 
is  common  to  other  plants,  where, 
however,  the  microscope  is  generally 
required  to  make  it  visible ;  it  yields 
a  strong  smell  of  cucumber  when  cut 
across.  We  saw  much  that  we  shall 
like  to  see  again  and  again,  and 
amongst  these  particularly,  the  Japan 
medlar  (^Mesplus  Japonicus),  which 
we  had  tasted  ripe,  and  an  excellent 
fruit  it  is,  at  Genoa,  in  the  month  of 
May;  and  which  we  found  in  most 
flagrant  blossoming  here  in  September  f 
So  that  this  extraordinary  tree  either 
brings  with  it  a  new  code  for  regula- 
ting the  growth  of  vegetables  from 
Japan,  or  makes  to  itself  an  unsocial 
system  here* 


Florence  Museum. 


Our  arm  has  been  seized  by  the 
youngest  (not  very  young)  of  two 
Florentine  females  (not  very  hand- 
some) who  have  just  entered  the  wax 
gallery,  and,  unable  to  read  what  is 
written  over  a  foetus  of  twelve  days* 
old,  have  requested  us  to  interpret. 
We  do  so;  she  clasps  her  hands  in 
ecstasy,  and  asks  about  the  next.  It 
is  a  wax  accouchee»  deposited  upon  an 
ornamented  couch,  and  provokes  the 
exclamatioil,  "Ah  chebella  Donna!" 
as  if  they  were  looking  at  Titian's 
Venus  in  the  Tribune.  .  At  length 
we  are  obliged  to  turn  off  abruptly 
from  the  two  fair  ones,  under  pain  of 


not  seeing  any  thing  but  what  might 
move  their  curiosity.  A^r  passing 
through  a  suite  of  rooms,  devoted  se- 
verally to  bones,  muscles,  joints, 
nerves  and  viscera,  besides  much  com- 
parative anatomy,  where  the  huge 
elephant  and  well -riveted  giraffe 
stand  stiffen  their  wooden  foot-boards, 
in  a  grove  of  antlers  and  horns, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  whales* 
vertebrae,  and  huge  fragments  of  pot- 
ted mammoth  and  shark's  jaws,  over 
our  bead,  and  hyenas  grinning  at  us 
under  the  table,  we  enter  the  insect 
compartment,  which  was  what  we  came 
to  see ;  where  our  friend  Dr  Passerini 
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is  waiting  to  receiye  ns*  and  where 
we  are  sure  of  beguiliDg  away  an 
agreeable  and  iostruetive  hour.  Dr 
Passerini  is  a  yery  intelligent  and 
amiable  person*  who  began  to  love 
insects  while  a  boy,  and  now  follows 
up  his  passion  with  nnwearied  assi- 
duity in  spectacles.  Placed  at  Flo- 
rence in  the  midst  of  the  fine  arts*  he 
sticks  true  to  nature,  and  prefers  the 
"  lo  ••  or  *•  Vanissa"  of  Gqd's  own 
colouring,  to  all  the  Titians  of  the 
gallery  1  His  own  coat  may  be  some- 
what seedy,  for  it  b  not  on  his  own 
dress  that  he  spends  his  money  ;  but 
bis  butterflies  are  select,  and  their 
pelisses  are  without  speck  !  He  is 
liberal,  like  all  men  of  science,  and 
integer  viite  sceierisque  purus,  which  all 
collectors  are  not.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  would  cheat  a  brother  ento- 
mologbt  in  a  transaction  abont  a  /on- 
gicom,  or  would  glue  legs,  not  his 
own,  into  a  cetania,  Alas  I  we  have 
known  gentry  of  this  sort,  (Paris 
abounds  in  them.)  whom  we  would 
not  leave  in  a  room  alone  toith  a  good 
msect  for  somethiug  I  who  call  them* 
selves  naturalists  by  profession,  and 
hang  out  a  glass  frame  full  of  beetles, 
by  way  of  signboard  to  their  premises, 
where  they  sit  reducing  dislocations, 
splicing  antenose,  and  labelling  speci- 
mens for  young  beginners,  to  be  sold 
very  dear,  and  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance! The  insects  at  the  museum 
were  not,  perhaps,  in  good  preserva- 
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tion  ;  but  it  was  vastly  interesting  to 
look  at  an  old  collection,  as  left  by 
Geoffrey,  Fabricius,  and  Latreille,  and 
with  the  ofd  names — a  coliectiun 
formed  before  man  looked  too  cu- 
riously for  minute  differences,  or 
sought  to  distinguish  an  insect  in 
order  to  distinguish  themselves.  Here 
we  saw,  with  no  ordinary  interest,  a 
specimen  of  that  small  and  by  no 
means  rare  or  very  brilliant  insect, 
the  Necrobium  ruficoUe,  which  saved 
the  life  of  the  celebrated  Latreille. 
In  prison  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
and  daily  expecting  to  be  led  to  exe- 
cution, one  of  these  little  creatures 
appeared  one  morning  at  his  window. 
It  was  then  a  new  insect.  He  secured 
and  sent  the  captive  to  one  of  the  Di- 
rectory, whom  he  knew  to  be  fond  of 
entomology.  The  present  propitiated 
the  man  in  power,  who  could  not  let  a 
brother  entomologist  go  to  the  scaffold, 
and  interceded  effectually  for  his  pre- 
servation. Well  might  the  periled 
man,  in  gratitude  to  the  small  crea- 
ture for  his  deliverance,  express  his 
obligation  in  the  universal  language 
of  science — "  Insectum  mihi  cari^si- 
mum  I  illis  enim  infelicissimis  tc^po- 
ribus,  quibus  calamitatum  omnium 
pondere  obruta  Gallia  trepidante 
geroebat,  amieissimis  auxiliautibus 
Bory  St  Vincent,  Dargelas,  Burdiga- 
lensibus,  (posteriori  maxime,)  hoc 
aninuUculum  mihi  libertatis  salutisqut. 
occasio  miranda  evasit,*' 


The  Bians. 


We  enter  this  vast  noiseless  aviary, 
where  a  thousand  birds  are  spell- 
bound into  silence  I  there  they  stood, 
the  mother  birds  looking  affectionately 
off  their  perches  on  the  mossy  cradles 
where  the  callow  brood  reposed,  each 
name  upon  each  nest  I  The  family 
of  the  **  Passeres  "  was  there  in  great 
muster,  with  all  their  distant  foreign 
relations  ;  bnt  no  chirping  being  per" 
miited,  each  cock  stood  stiffly  by  bis 
dame,  their  beaks,  like  the  faces  of 
partners  misallied  in  a  quadrille,  look- 
ing from  off  each  other  into  the  centre 
of  the  room.  Amongst  this  division 
we  note  all  the  numerous  small  birds, 
which  constitute  the  chief  ^am^  in  an 
Italian  market,  and  all  the  finches,  and 
they  are  few,  of  the  Italian  grove. 
Bnt  we  had  all  the  fine  foreigners  of 
the  tropics  to  keep  them  company. 
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There  were  the  sylwB,  in  their  yellow 
pelisses  ;  the  trochiius,  or  humming- 
bird, in  hb  brilliant  shot  red  and  green 
wabtcoat ;  the  ccereba,  that  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  steeped  in  liquid 
lapis-lazuli,  and  many  others,  blazed 
away,  or  shone  the  despair  even  of 
Venetian  colouring,  on  the  sun-illu- 
mined panes  of  an  old  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. Amongst  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  we  stop  to  salute  a  gallant  cock,, 
the  Hector  of  the  group,  who  shines 
in  glossy  green  armour,  and  has  a 

Elume  of  burnbhed  feathers  topping* 
is  erect  crest ;  whatever  his  country, 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  well  he  deserves 
his  Homeric  name  of  **  Lophophorus 
refttlgens  l"  Next  came  the  graiUpideSf 
those  birds  on  "  stilts,**  indebted  per- 
haps to  PlautuB  for  the  name,  (cursu 
eetyum,gr(dlatorem  gradu  vincentes,) 
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enrioiulx  attitndinixing  on  one  leg,  or 
poirinff  their  high-titled  personages, 
tTaplomb,  on  both  sides  |it  onee ;  the 
ostrich's  leathery  thighs  were  there 
trolling  OTer  her  eggs ;  and  the 
«<  Ibis/'  dressed  oat  like  a  *'  cardinal" 
in  scarlet;  and  those  saucy  **beei 
relrmush  **  birds,  the  '<  recnnrirostrSf  *' 
taming  np  their  long  bills  as  they 
looked  at  you!  In  passing  out  of 
this  aviary  into  the  darker  roonif  where 
solitary  eagles    confront   keen^yed 
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kites,  and  the  homed  owl  sits  in  her 
spectacles  blinking  at  the  hooded 
grey-eyed  ▼ulture,  our  attention  Is 
forcibly  arrested  by  that  uncommonlj 
silly  fellow,  the  goose,  with  his  name 
distinctly  written  en  his  green  goose- 
berry iriSf  and  a  printed  notice  roaad 
his  neck,  drawing  himself  up  and  look- 
ing half-pleased  balf-sulkys  like  a  fooU 
who  does  not  know  why  you  stare  at 
him,  bu^  hopes  it  may  be  a  tribute  of 
your  respect  to  his  superior  parts. 


SlTACE-RoOM. 


Confined  here  rather  by  fiudnalion 
than  design^,  we  look  around  and  see 
colossal  boas  rolled  upon  themselTes,  in 
the  absence  of  any  object  to  implicate 
within  their  immense  folds ;  their  last 
cast  skin  Is  folded  up  carefully  and 
beside  them:  Tipers  are  here  open- 
mouthed,  with  their  lancets  ready  for 
instant  innoculation :  and  the  snake. 
In  whose  tail  nature  places  the  rattle, 
to  warn  yon,  as  some  will  have  it,  of 
the  danger  of  his  head !  Small  wiry 
ophidians,  rising  perpendicularly,  like 
figurantes,  on  the  very  tip- toe  of  iheir 
tailt  stiff  as  corkscrews,  and  looking 
implike  through  their  small  round  eyes! 
The  "coluber  ttstivus,**  that  gave 
you  no  pleasant  recollections  of  sum- 
mer, showed  his  many  spotted  coils  | 
while  freckled  and  specked  bocealt  of 


poisonous  reptiles,  less  known  than 
these,  filled  all  the  glass  cupboards 
around.  The  *<  amphisbflsna,*'  that 
does  not  know  his  head  from  bis  tail, 
was  there;  and  lisards,  who,  no  doubt 
in  consideration  that  they  frequently 
lose  that  appendage,  have  been  fur- 
nished by  nature,  in  a  provident 
freak,  with  one  that  was  bifurcated. 
The  cameleon,  no  longer  not  knowing 
what  hue  to  assume  next,  is  immutablj 
bleached  in  spirits  of  wine ;  and  the 
wide- mouthed  hairachU^  blown  out 
and  glazed,  are  fixed  half  erect  on  their 
bandy  1^,  or  swim  in  large  jan  of 
white  brandy. 

These  are  but  slight  glimpses  of 
the  abounding  interest  of  those  collec- 
tions, concerning  which  it  were  beside 
our  purpose  at  present  to  say  more. 
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It  U  told  of  Bishop  Batler,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  "  Analogy/' 
that  ooe  day,  being  observed  by  his 
chaplain  to  be  peculiarly  immersed  in 
thought,  he  enquired  what  was  its 
sabjeet.  **  I  was  oousideriug,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "  whether,  as  indivi- 
duak  go  mad,  whole  nations  may  not 
ailso  go  mad«**  What  so  profound  an 
enquirer  might  have  made  of  hb  con- 
jecture, is  unluckily  lost  to  the  world ; 
bot  the  statements  which  we  are  now 
about  to  give,  show  sufficiently  that 
▼ast  multitudes  may  be  as  fantastic, 
as  wild,  and  as  headlong  as  any  lunatic 
imder  the  sky.  It  will  be  seen  that 
men  may  act,  en  masse f  as  much  in 
contradiction  to  common  sense,  to 
common  interest,  and  to  common  ex- 
perience, as  if  they  were  mistaking 
crowns  of  straw  for  crowns  of  jewels ; 
and  that  millions  of  men  may  be  as 
easily  duped,  chicaned,  and  plundered, 
as  the  simplest  dreamer  of  waking 
dreams,  who  takes  counters  for  gui- 
Beas,  and  canvass  for  cloth  of  gold. 

The  physical  theory  of  those  obser- 
vations remains  for  higher  science 
than  man  has  yet  attained.  But  no- 
thing can  be  more  palpable  than  that 
there  are  faculties  of  sympathy  in  the 
hnman  intellect  not  dissimilar  to  those 
which  make  our  tears  fall  at  the  sight 
of  tears,  or  our  frames  quiver  at  pecu- 
liar sounds,  and  that  those  faculties 
Buy  be  given,  as  all  our  other  facul- 
ties are,  for  great  purposes  of  wisdom 
and  happiness;  while,  like  all  those 
faculties,  they  are  capable  of  being 
perverted  into  instruments  of  great 
suffering  and  singular  folly.  It  is 
obvious,  also,  that  all  the  higher  order 
of  delusions  have  always  fastened 
themselves  upon  some  natural  and 
even  meritorious  impression  of  the 
time,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
impulse,  have  inflamed  the  good  into 
vast  and  sweeping  evil.  Thus  the 
Cmsades  originated  in  the  newly- 
risen  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  land 
trod  by  the  flrst  leaders  of  Christian- 
ity. Thus  the  various  schemes  of 
the  alchemists  took  advantage  of  the 
JQStifiable  desire  in  the  multitude  to 
acquire  wealth,  and  in  the  philosopher 


to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Thus  astrology  took  advantage  of  the 
natural  homage  to  the  Hand  which 
made  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  the 
growing  love  for  investigating  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  skies.  Thus 
even  the  extravagances  of  witchcraft, 
magic,  and  its  whole  class  of  fearful 
and  disturbing  delusions,  found  their 
impulse  in  the  natural  and  solemn 
anxiety  to  search  into  our  own  fate, 
the  destiny  of  kingdoms,  and  the  pro- 
fouud  and  awful  career  of  the  world 
to  come.  Mankind,  in  successive  ages, 
seems  wandering  through  a  great  gal- 
lery of  successive  fatuities-— some  bold 
and  brilliant,  some  feeble  and  squalid, 
some  merely  eccentric,  and  some  fierce 
and  fearful,  of  which  it  mounts  the 
successive  pedestals,  dresses  itself  iB 
the  robes,  and  adopts  the  characters. 

But  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
harmless  absurdity  has  often  darkened 
into  the  remorseless  crime,  should  be 
a  warning  to  legislators  and  nations 
against  all  deviations  from  the  path 
of  soberness.  Against  these  devia- 
tions, we  admit  that  there  is  a  growing 
barrier  in  the  general  life  of  labour 
and  general  difficulty  of  subsistence 
inflicted  on  European  nations.  Po- 
verty is  a  great  restorer  of  the  mind 
to  the  stern  realities  of  existence.  Yet 
what  could  be  more  rapid  than  the 
change  of  England,  two  centuries 
ago,  from  the  mild  monarchical  leel- 
ing  to  the  fury  and  tyranny  of  the 
Commonwealth— or  the  change  of 
France  from  festivity  and  loyalty  into 
the  maniacal  horrors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ? 

The  work  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks,  is  one  of  research  and 
ingenuity,  but  it  goes  only  into  a 
very  limited  portion  of  the  subject. 
It  is  true,  that  space  is  required,  but 
so  much  interest  might  be  thrown 
upon  the  national  history  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  topic  adopted  on  a  more  diver- 
sified and  comprehensive  scale.  The 
chapter  of  human  extravagances  is 
but  half  opened,  and  we  propose  heads 
for  its  further  investigation.  The 
investigation  would  derive  additional 
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interest  from  its  being  ranged  under 
centuries,  and  exhibiting  the  actaal 
connexion  between  the  "delusions'* 
and  the  habits  of  the  age.     Thus  a 
striking  intellectual  view  of  the  six- 
teenth century  might  i^ve  the  history 
of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  which  so 
many  adventurers  went  to  seek  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  the  dreams  of  Eldo- 
rado, eminently  the  result  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  age  of  Eliza- 
beth.    Ascending    still    higher,   the 
fifteenth  might  give  the  history  of  tho 
Philosopher's  Stone,  and  tho  Elixir 
of  Immortality.     The  fourteenth  the 
age  of  astrology.    The  thirteenth  the 
fortune-telling  and  juggling  of  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  France  and 
Italy.  The  twelfth  the  papal  assump- 
tion of  universal  temporal  power,  as 
cnrioos  a  delusion  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  human  craft.     The  tenth,  ninth, 
and  eighth,  might  exhibit  the  con- 
nexion of  relic  worship,  of  legends, 
and  spiritual  terrors,  with  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  the  profound  ignorance 
of  the  people.     Thus  going  back  to 
the  Gothic  invasions,  and  those  wild 
and  often  terrible  superstitions  con- 
nected with  their  worship  in  the  forests 
and  deserts  of  the  north.     The  fourth 
and  third  centuries  might  give  a  va- 
luable view  of  those  stem  superstitions 
of  the  Egyptian   anchorites,  which 
spread  so  rapidly  through  the  Chris- 
t£an  world,  and  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  conventual  system 
of  later  times. 

Or,  returning  towards  our  own 
period,  there  would  be  ample  materials 
for  curious  and  interesting  narrative. 
In  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  Paris  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  divining 
rod.  and  in  the  mesmerism  of  France, 
and  the  illuminatism  of  Germany.  The 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  are  the 
only  contribution  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  yet  prepared  to  add  to  such 
an  enquiry.  But  the  horrors  and 
absurdities  of  the  French  Revolution 
covered  so  large  a  space  of  the  Euro- 
pean mind  within  our  memory,  that 
human  vice  or  folly  has  scarcely  been 
able  yet  to  find  a  spot  to  pitch  its  tent 
upon.  But  our  age  will  not  be  with- 
out its  share.  Some  new  extravagance 
will  run  away  with  tlie  common  un- 
derstanding of  man,  and  whether  it 
be  popery  or  puseyism,  revolution  or 
the  art  of  flying,  teetotalism  or  pro- 
jects for  living  on  sawdust,  and  ex- 
tracting  champagne  out   of  ditch- 


water,  the  world  will  not  be  left  with- 
out its  legacy  of  delusion  for  the  laugh 
and  for  the  rivalry  of  posterity. 

We  come  to  the  moneyed  delusion  ; 
the  most  showy  piece  of  financial 
charlatanism  on  record. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Everyindividual  who  has  money,, 
is  marked  as  the  natural  object  of 
swindlers.  Every  nation  which  has 
money,  becomes  equally  the  natural 
object  of  conspirators  against  ita 
purse.  The  cause  and  the  consequence 
go  together,  by  a  strict  necessity. 
Such  things  never  happen  in  poor 
countries.     As  Hudibras  remarks — 

*'  No  Jesuit  e'er  took  in  hand 
To  build  a  church  in  barren  land, 
Nor  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while 
A  Ruas  or  Swede  to  reconcile.*' 

France,  though  never  equaling  the 
wealth  of  England,  at  least  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  has  always 
been  an  opulent  kingdom.     Its  fertU 
lity,  its  favourable  climate,  and  the 
frugal  habits  of  its  people,  have  al* 
ways  made  it  recover  with  singular 
easo  from  the  poverty  produced  by 
its  rebellions  and  wars.  &ut  this  easy 
recovery  has  been  attended  with  pe- 
culiar dangers.     Its  despotic  mon- 
archs,  finding  wealth  pouring  sponta- 
neously into  their  hands,  have  oftea 
been  tempted  to  waste  it  in  desperate 
invasions  of  Europe,  or  on  profligate 
corruptions    of    manners    at    home. 
From  the  time  of  Francis  I.  to  that 
of  Louis  XI  v.,  the  alternation  of  par- 
simonious with  profligate  princes,  had 
exhibited  alternately  the    power    of 
France  to  restore  itself,  and  the  power 
of  the  throne  to  exhaust  the  public 
prosperity.     But  the  death  of  Louis 
AlV.  was  a  crisis  in  public  aflPairs. 
No  king  of  France  had  so  much  em* 
bodied  in  his  own  character  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.      He  was  generous, 
splendid,  aspiring,  and  bold,  but  this 
was  the  bright  side  of  the  medal.    He 
could  be  selfish,  pitiful,  insidious,  and 
wasteful.     This  last  quality  was  ulti- 
mately felt  by  his  people  to  threaten 
France  with  ruin.*  The  enormous  ex- 
penses  of  his  wars,  and  the  scandal- 
ous prodigality  of  his  court,  had  long 
threatened  France  with  bankruptcy  ; 
and  at  his  death  in  17 1 0,  the  cry  arose 
that  the  kingdom  was  ruined.     Still 
the  expenditure  was  below  the  re- 
venue, the  former  being  but  142  mil- 
lions of  livres,  while  the  latter  was 
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145»  thus  leftTiDg  three  millions  of 
surplus.  Bat  then  there  was  a  debt 
of  3000  milliooSy  for  which  this  sur- 
plus was  the  only  sum  proTided  to 
discharge  the  interest  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  appointed  recent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XY., 
then  only  seyenteen  years  old,  as- 
sumed the  power  of  the  throne,  with 
no  other  faculties  for  its  guidance 
than  a  great  deal  of  wit,  a  great  deal 
of  gayety,  and  a  passion  for  pleasure 
astonishing  even  to  the  French  them- 


We  have  already  obserred,  that 
**  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  ;**  and  the  condition  of  France, 
the  king,  and  the  finances,  at  the  be- 
gionlng  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.,  has  Uie  strongest 
imaginable  similitude  to  that  of  France 
at  the  commencement  of  the  regency. 
The  remedy  for  the  eril  in  both  in- 
stances was  also  the  same ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  thegOTemment  from 
the  responsibiUties  of  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, the  calling  of  the  States- 
General  was  advised.  But  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  French  monarchy  was 
destined  to  the  delay  of  nearly  a 
century.  The  Due  de  Noailles,  a 
man  of  penetration,  and  wise  be- 
yond his  time,  resisted  the  revival  of 
a  power  so  undefined,  and  suggested 
the  hazards  of  popular  legislation  so 
powerfully,  that  the  regent,  shrewd 
with  all  his  dissoluteness,  shrank 
from  the  experiment,  and  put  off 
a  day  which  might  thereby  have 
anticipated  the  horrors  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

But  money  must  be  found  to  pay 
the  public  creditor ;  and  the  first  ex* 
pedient  showed  at  once  the  dishonesty 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  French  finan- 
ciers. The  coinage  was  called  in,  and 
a  new  coinage  issued  to  the  holders, 
at  a  depreciation  of  one-fifths  By 
this  operation,  a  sudden  gain  was 
made  of  twenty-two  millions  of  livres. 
But  every  holder  of  1000  livres  was 
cheated  of  200.  This  was  of  course 
instantly  felt  in  the  price  of  com,  and 
conunodities  of  all  kinds,  as  also  in 
the  exchanges;  and  on  the  whole, 
France  probably  lost  ten  times  the 
amount  which  the  minister  guned; 
but  the  immediate  evU  was  lightened, 
and  the  fraud  was  forgotten. 

The  Government  having  fallen  in 
popular  estimation  by  cheating  the 
people,  DOW  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
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cover  popularity,  by  giving  up  its 
servants  to  public  vengeance.  The 
farmers-general  had  long  been  an  ob- 
noxious class ;  contracting  for  the  le- 
ceipt  of  the  revenues,  they  were  na- 
turally tempted  to  deal  severely  with 
reluctant  payers  of  taxes.  Obloquy 
naturally  directed  itself  against  them, 
and  their  employment,  unpopular  from 
its  circumstances,  was  pronounced  to 
involve  every  subtlety  of  chicane,  and 
everv  atrocity  of  oppression.  Some 
of  them  had  grown  immensely  rich, 
and  might  justly  be  suspected  of  fraud, 
but  the  Government  fell  with  indiscri- 
minate violence  upon  them  all.  We 
see  in  this  act,  how  closely  the  Uevo- 
Intion  of  1789  copied  the  regency. 
The  iniquitous  decree  which  flunjp  all 
the  bankers  and  moneyed  men  of  Paris 
and  *  the  provinces  into  dungeons, 
within  our  memory,  was  only  a 
repetition,  though  on  a  more  sweep- 
ing scale,  of  the  persecution  which 
assailed  the  moneyed  men  of  almost  a 
century  before.  Informers  were  en- 
couraged to  gi?e  evidence  sgainst 
them,  by  the  promise  of  a  fifth  of  their 
fines.  A  tenth  of  all  their  goods  dis« 
covered  was  given  to  the  discoverers. 
The  innkeepers  were  commanded  to 
refuse  horses  to  them,  when  in  their 
fright  they  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  France.  As  they  were  actually 
the  collectors  of  the  whole  revenue, 
and  of  course  employed  a  vast  number 
of  subordinate  officers,  all  those  offi* 
cers  sharing  the  same  odium  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  punbhment.  The 
Bastile  was  crowded  with  the  princi- 
pals, theprovincial  prisons  were  equally 
crowded  with  their  dependents.  The 
fortunate  distinction  between  this  pe- 
riod and  that  of  the  Revolution  was, 
that  the  populace  were  not  yet  the 
executioners  of  the  law ;  and  out  of 
their  whole  number,  but  one,  Samuel 
Bernard,  a  farmer-general,  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  so  opulent,  that  he 
was  able  to  ofier  six  millions  of  livres 
for  his  life.  But  he  must  have  beeu 
remarkable  for  oppression  or  atrocity 
of  some  kind ;  for,  tempting  as  the 
offer  was  to  a  prodigal  court,  it  dared 
n6t  remit  his  sentence.  The  remain-- 
ing  criminals,  if  such  they  were,  ex- 
piated their  offences  in  the  pillory,  the 
galleys,  or  the  dungeon.  But  the 
hint  of  fine,  perhaps  adopted  from  the 
offer  of  the  unfortunate  farmer-gene* 
ral,  became  soon  realized  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  government.    The  offence 
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of  the  rich»  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
atoned  for  by  a  sum  of  money ;  and  by 
this  single  contriyaocei  the  government 
squeezed  out  of  the  collectors  of  the 


and  the  death  of  his  father  in  1686^ 
making  him  master  of  the  estate, 
he  set  out  for  London  and  the  world* 
In  London  his  life  was  what  might  be 


revenue  not  less  than  180  miliions  of    expected  from  a  man  of  great  personal 


livres.  Nothing  could  be  more 
popular  than  this  mode  of  raising 
money ;  for  it  at  once  spared  the 
poclLets  of  the  peoplei  and  punished 
themostunpopularclass  in  France.  But 
the  use  of  this  enormous  sum  was  the 
reverse  of  popular.  The  regent  was 
notoriously  the  most  profligate  indi* 
vidual  in  the  most  profligate  country 
of  Europe.  Prodigality  and  profli- 
gacy are  twins  in  every  country.  A 
hundred  millions  of  this  money  were 
lavbhed  no  one  could  tell  how,  unless 
it  was  in  extravagant  largesses  to  the 
companions  of  the  regent's  pleasures, 
or  in  personal  excess.  The  example 
of  the  court,  always  contagious,  pro- 
duced corruption  in  every  act,  and 
every  organ  of  the  state.  It  produced 
corruption  even  in  the  infliction  of  the 
penalties.  Fines  were  sold,  even  be- 
rore  they  were  raised.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  who 
eame  to  one  of  those  rich  culprits,  then 
under  sentence  of  a  heavy  flne,  and 
offered  to  obtain  his  acquittance  for  a 
bribe  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  answer  was,  *'  You  are  too  late, 
my  lord ;  your  wife  has  been  here 
already,  and  made  a  bargain  with  me 


vanity,  no  principle,  and  a  passion  for 
indulgence  of  every  kind.  Gaming 
was  the  fashionable  vice  of  the  age* 
Law  soon  becaoie  a  most  dexterous 
gamester.  But  fortune  is  proverbially 
a  coquette,  and  after  some  years  of 
remarkable  success,  suddenly  every 
thing  went  wrong  with  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  mortgage  Lauriston.  Hie 

fallantries,  still  more  culpable,  brought 
im  into  still  more  serious  hazard. 
He  was  engagfed  in  a  duel ;  and  though 
he  escaped,  yet,  having  killed  his  ad- 
versary, he  was  tried  for  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  commuted  to  a  fine,  on  an  appli- 
cation to  the  court,  which  regarded 
hte  act  only  as  manslaughter.  But, 
on  an  appeal  fh>m  the  family  of  the 
deceased,  he  was  detained  in  prison. 
From  this  cdnfinement  he  contrived 
to  make  his  way  to  the  continent ;  a 
reward  was  oficred  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, but  in  vain,  and  he  remained 
abroad,  pursuing  a  rambling,  but 
evidently  an  unprincipled  career, 
gambling  and  speculating  in  every 
country  from  Flanders  to  Hungary* 
His  ultra-dexterity  at  play  was  so  re- 
markable as  even  to  attract  the  notice 


for  fifty  thousand.**    But  remedies  of    of  the  higher  powers,  and  he  was  snc- 


this  order  were  obviously  temporary, 
and  must  end  in  general  ruin.  The 
money  disappeared  not  only  from  the 
farmers-general,  but  from  every  class 
of  commerce.  The  regent  was  slowly 
roused  from  his  lethargy,  but  the  time 
was  come  when  he  could  sleep  no 
longer ;  and  when  at  last  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  saw  the  whole  country  on 
the  eve  of  famine  and  rebellion. 

This  was  tie  time  for  charl&tans, 
and  the  most  complete  of  charlatans 
suddenly  appeared.  John  Law  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1671,  the  son 
of  a  goldsmith,  who  gradually  acquired 


cessively  expelled  by  the  magistracy 
from  Venice,  Genoa^  and  Paris. 

But  during  all  this  period  of  idle- 
ness, and  often  of  personal  distress. 
Law  had  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of 
his  eariy  life ;  and  finance,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  the  various  necessities  of 
the  European  states,  was  the  frequent 
study  of  a  mind,  evidently  subtle  and 
inventive  by  nature.  In  an  early 
part  of  his  exile,  he  is  said  to  have 
even  ventured  back  to  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  plan  of  a 
Scottish  Land  Bank — the  notes  issued 
by  which  were  never  to  exceed  the 


wealth  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of    value  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom. 


an  estate,  from  which  he  was  desig- 
nated Law  of  Lauriston.  The  gold- 
smith of  his  day  was  generally  a  bank- 
er, and  young  Law  acouired  his  first 
knowledge  of  banking  m  his  father's 
counting-house.  But  the  vivacity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  shapeliness  of 
his  figure,  introducing  him  into  society, 
where  he  was  even  called  Beau  Law, 
he  at  length  grew  weary  of  the  desk. 


The  principle  of  all  Law*s  projects 
was,  "  that  oo  country  can  grow  rich 
which  limits  itself  to  a  circulation  in 
specie ;  and  that  paper  is  essential  to 
the  development  or  the  national  re- 
sources ;**  an  assertion  which,  in  that 
day,  and  especially  on  the  continent, 
was  looked  on  by  the  multitude  with 
unbelief  and  horror,  by  some  as  a 
brilliant  .discovery,  and  by  all  as  a 
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aoTeltyt  inyolTing  the  most  QDlimtted 
ooDaequenoesy  whether  for  good  or 
evil.  By  the  caution  or  timidity  of 
tlie  Scottish  legblature  it  was  rejected^ 
a  rcsolotioii  Mng  pat  upon  the  jour- 


escape  to  the  last  rennDant  of  his  do- 
minioiiSy  and  be  kiog  over  the  melan- 
choly soil  and  half  savages  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

Law  proposed  to  the  Dake  to  esta- 


nnlsy  **  that  to  establish  any  kind  of    blish  a  land  bank.     But  Victor  Ama- 


paper  credit,  so  as  to  force  it  to  pass> 
an  improper  expedient*" 

lo  France,  perhaps  so  early  as  1708, 
proposed  his  plan  to  the  Finance 
Minister.  But  the  King  was  probably 
startled  at  iu  boldness,  and  got  rid  of 
it>  on  the  easy  plea  of  his  being  a 
hatetio— an  objection  which  was  fatal 
in  the  moat  superstitious,  yet  most 
immoral,  court  of  Europe. 

Law  was  never  aUe  to  remain  long 
in  one  place.  The  vocation  of  a 
gamester  is  locomotive,  and  when  he 
has  plucked  his  dupes  sufficiently  in 
one  quarter,  he  naturally  looks  for 
fipesh  plunder  wherever  he  can.  He 
now  made  his  way  into  Italy ;  but,  on 
the  road,  he  attempted  the  credulity 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It  is  remark- 
able^ and  yet  only  a  common  instance 
of  the  advantages  of  difficulty  to  sove- 
reigns aa  well  as  their  inferiors,  that 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  during  the  last 
two  eenturies,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, had  been  able  princes.  The 
secret  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  hazard 
of  tbdr  thrones,  placed  on  the  frontier 
of  Italy,  and  always  involved  in  the 
attacks  and  intrigues  carried  on  by 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Austria 
and  the  Italian  States  on  the  other. 


dens  laughed  at  the  charlatan,  and 
pleasantly  told  him  that  he  was  too 
poor  a  sovereign  to  afford  to  be  ruined. 
With  equal  keenness  he  recommended 
him  to  try  the  French  again,  for  there 
**  novelty  was  every  thing.**  The 
advice,  however,  given  in  jest*  was 
adopted  in  earnest ;  and  no  sooner 
was  Louis  XI Y.  deaid,  than  Law  flew 
back  to  Paris,  and  the  year  1715  saw 
him  make  his  debut  under  the  auspices 
of  sovereignty  itself. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Regent  have 
been  already  stated.  Law  offered  to 
relieve  them  at  once  ;  and  he  was 
received  as  if  he  had  come  invested 
with  the  mantle  of  Plutus.  On  the 
6th  of  May  1716,  by  a  royal  edict,  he 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  bank, 
under  the  fiim  of  "  Law  and  Com- 
pany,*' whose  notes  should  be  received 
in  payment  of  the  taxes.  His  capi- 
tal was  fixed  at  six  millions  of 
livres,  in  12,000  shares  of  600  livres 
each,  purchasable  one  -  fourth  in 
specie,  and  the  remainder  in  billets 
d*€tat.  Law  was  certainly,  if  not 
profound  in  the  mystery  of  banking 
clever  in  the  art  of  making  his  schemes 
popular.     His  first  stroke  was  mas- 


terly.     The  people  bad  been  pecu 

Savoy  was  kept  in  perpetual  peril,  of  liarly  fretted  by  the  changes  of  the 

course  compelled  to  use  all  its  skill  to  coinage.     The  late  depreciation  had 

save  its  existence,  and  thus  the  dukes  made  every  man  distrustful  of  the  cir- 

became    diplomatists    and    warriors  culating  coin.      Law  made  all   his 

mafyre.     The   general  quietude   of  notes  payable  at  sight,  and  in  the  coin 

Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen-  current  at  the  time  of  their  issue. 


tury  relaxed  the  fears  of  the  Piedmon 
taise  Government,  and  probably  re- 
laxed the  activity ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  certain,  than  that  when  Napo- 
leon, at  the  head  of  his  ragged  repub- 
licansy  dashed  into  the  duchy,  he 
swept  every  thing  before  him,  as  the 
horse's  tail  sweeps  flies.  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  the  strongest  countries  in 
Europe,  a  continued  fortress  of  moun- 
tain, torrent,  and  precipice,  was  over- 
run aa  if  it  had  been  a  sheepfold— 


The  result  instantly  was,  that  his 
notes,  being  regarded  as  more  perma- 
nent, obtained  a  higher  estimation 
than  the  coin,  and  were  at  a  premium 
of  one  per  cent.  Their  use  In  re- 
storing the  languid  flnances  and  com- 
merce of  the  nation  was  so  apparenly 
that  they  were  called  for  every  where, 
and  thus  rapidly  rose  to  a  premium  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  government  paper,  or  bil/ett  d*ttat, 
sunk  desperately  in  the  opposite  scale. 


king,  court,  and  all,  were  hurried  off    and  were  even  at  a  discount  of  78} 
as  if  the  French  army  had  been  an     per  cent.     This,  of  course.  Increased 


innndaticm,  and  the  Piedmontaise 
royalty  stubble  floating  on  its  surface. 
The  mountaineer  army  was  beaten  by 
the  rabble  of*  the  French  cities,  and 
the  monarch  was  glad  to  make  his 


the  difmand  for  the  notes  of  the  firm. 
Law*s  protestations,  that  a  banker 
who  should  issue  notes  beyond  his 

{>ower  to  repay  in  full,  deserved  to 
ose  his  head,  sustained  public  infatu- 
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Btton  prodigiouBly.  Branch  banks 
were  form^  in  the  provinces^  and 
the  cleyer  Scot  had  evidently  dis- 
covered the  philosopher's  stone*  ex- 
cept that  paper  was  the  subject  of  his 
transmutation  into  gold. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  might 
have  been  the  ultimate  fate  of  Law's 
project  if  he  had  remained  content 
with  his  original  plan.  His  capital 
was  undoubtedly*  in  its  chief  part* 
yittionary  ;  and  the  least  shock  to  its 
credit  would  have  rapidly  brought 
him  under  his  own  sentence,  for  he 
probably  could  not  have  paid  a  shilllDg 
in  the  pound.  But  France  was  a  vir- 
gin soil  for  the  Onancier — her  means 
were  in  their  infancy — every  year  of 
undisturbed  commerce  and  agriculture 
would  have  given  her  substantial 
wealth*  the  shock  might  not  have 
come  at  all*  and*  if  it  did*  she  would 
have  speedily  acquired  strength  enough 
to  bear  much  severer  financial  shocks 
than  she  was  likely  to  encounter  with- 
out a  war. 

But  when  was  a  projector  content 
with  success  ? — he  must  have  been  a 
miracle.  Like  the  shell  thrown  from 
the  mortar,  if  his  fortunes  sweep  above 
the  heads  of  men*  it  is  only  preparatory 
to  their  bursting — it  is  their  cnaracter 
to  explode.  Law  was*  like  the  rest  of 
his  compeers*  bom  to  be  undone. 

The  French  traders  in  America  had 
penetrated  to  the  Mississippi*  and  they 
had  brought  back  romantic  tales  of 
the  prairies;   they  were  a  paradise* 
covered  with  boundless  luxuriance, 
and  even  filled  with  gold  and  diamond 
mines.     The   romance    pleased    the 
French*  as  it  has  always  done,  and  Law 
now  offered  himself  as  the  man  to  real- 
ize it.    He  had  already  done  so  much, 
that  he  got  credit  for  being  able  to 
du  every  thing,  and  his  proposal  to 
'form  a  ''  Company*'*  which  should 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading 
with  the  vast  and  redundant  region  of 
-the  west*  and  making  the  Mississippi 
its  canal*  was  embraced  with  national 
rapture.       Two     hundred    thousand 
shares  of  500  livres  each*  were  to  form 
the  capital*  the  whole  of  which  might 
be  paid  in  biOets  dtiat  at  their  nomi- 
nal  value,  though  that  value  was  now 
at  a  depreciation  of  seventy  or  eighty 
per  cent.     The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  of  course  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
hiUets  d'etat,  and  thus  relieve  the  go- 
vernment.    To  give  greater  force  to 
Law's  operations*  the  regent  gave  his 
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bank  the  monopoly  of  tobacco*  and 
the  sole  refinage  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver; thus*  undoubtedly  giving  addi- 
tional weadth  and  stability  to  the  bank. 
But  the  regent  was  himself  a  game- 
ster* and  he  resolved  to  dabble  in  the 
nrecarious  play  on  public  credulity. 
Law  had  hitnerto  conducted  his  oper- 
ations within  a  limit  of  comparative 
moderation ;  his  issues  of  paper  had 
never  exceeded  sixty  millions.  The 
regent  suddenly  erected  his  bank  into 
a  royal  establishment*  and  called  it  the 
Royal  Bank  of  France.  The  title 
might  have  been  advantageous,  by  giv- 
ing it  an  additional  claim  to  national 
confidence.  But  it  was  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  extraordinary  and  pro- 
fligate issue  of  paper,  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  millions  of  livres. 

Without  going  into  the  minutice  of 
these  remote  transactions*  they  are 
curious  as  a  part  of  the  hbtory  of  pub- 
lic credit*  itself  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic  product  of  modem  En- 
rope.     They  have  also  a  political  im- 
portance in  exhibiting  nearly  the  first 
example  of  that  resistance  of  the  French 
parliaments  to  the  will  of  the  court* 
which   was    the  preliminary  to  the 
great  revohition  of  1789.     The  Chan- 
cellor  D*Ague8seau  had  so  strongly 
expressed  his  alarm  at  the  repeated 
issues  of  paper*  and  depreciation  of  the 
coin*  that  he  was  dbmtssed  by  the  re- 
gent* and  D*Argen8on*  a  more  com* 
plying  minister*  was  put  in  his  place. 
The  new  official  instantly  showed  his 
zeal  by  a  new  project  for  extinguish- 
ing  the  bilUts  d'etat;    and  it  was 
this  singular  one*  that  each  depositor 
of  4000  livres  of  the  old  standard*  and 
1000   livres  in  bitlett  detat,  should 
receive  5000  new  livres.      By  this 
piece  of  dexterity*  it  is  evident  that 
the  government  would  gain  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  1000  notes*  while  it 
would  lose  nothing  hy  the  exchange 
of  the  coin  ;  5000  of  the  new*  by  the 
depreciation  already  mentioned*  being 
exactly  equal  to  4000  of  the  old. 

But  others  were  to  the  full  as  keen 
on  the  subject  as  the  minister ;  and 
the  measure  was  instantly  met  by  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  the  parlia- 
ment. The  regent  refused  to  listen 
to  it.  But  the  parliament  felt  that  it 
was  backed  by  the  nation*  and  boldly 
ordered  that  no  money  should  be  re- 
ceived in  payment  but  that  of  the  old 
standard.  Thus  began  the  battle ;  the 
regent  annulled  the  order ;  the  par- 
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Sameiit  issned  another ;  the  regent  fondest  of  being  deceived.  She  seems 
annuUed  this  too.  The  parliament  the  most  inclined  to  take  a  i?him  for 
then  fell  on  Law.  whom  they  regard-  a  reality*  and  to  find  in  the  wild  ex- 
cd  as  the  originid  source  of  the  evilj  citement  of  the  delusion,  some  unac- 
and  prohibited  his  bank  to  have  any  countable  indulgence  to  the  restless 
concern  in  the  revenue  ;  and*  to  make  fantasies  of  her  nature.  For  the  time, 
the  prohibition  more  effective,  forbade  she  gave  herself  up  to  this  delusion 
any  foreigner  to  have  any  share  in  the  with  an  eagerness  which  seemed  al- 
management  of  the  public  revenues ;  most  a  determination  to  be  deceived  ; 
some  of  them  even  proposing  that  for  nothing  could  be  clearer  to  corn- 
Law  should  bo  brought  to  trial,  and  mon  sense,  if  it  had  then  existed  with- 
on  conviction,  banged  at  the  door  of  in  the  borders  of  the  land,  than  that 
the  Palace  of  Justice.  Law*s  paper  had  no  foundation  what* 

Law,  in  alarm,  sought  an  audience  ever,  that  his  bank  had  no  resources 
of  the  regent,  and  urged  that  the  par-  in  land,  in  revenue,  or  in  commerce, 
liament  should  be  compelled  to  sub-  and  yet  all  France  rushed  to  purchase. 
mil.  He  found  a  willing  hearer  in  For  the  50,000  shares,  there  were  im- 
the  regent,  who  had  also  a  previous  mediately  upwards  of  300,000  appli- 
pcfsonal  quarrel  with  the  parliament,  cations.  The  accounts  of  the  pres- 
His  power  was  resistless.  The  presi.  sure,  the  solicitations,  and  even  the  in- 
dent and  two  of  the  members  were  trigues  to  obtain  those  shares,  would 
seixed  and  sent  to  provincial  prisons,  be  ludicrously  extravagant,  if  their  ex- 
and  the  parliament  gave  up  its  oppo-  travagance  were  not  true  to  the  letter. 
sition*  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  constant- 

Law  now  applied  himself  to  his  ly  crowded  Law*s  doors,  to  ascertain 
Mississippi  scheme;  and  in  addition  thesucoess  of  their  applications.  When 
to  its  monopoly  of  the  imaginary  trade  unable  to  enter,  they  remained  in  the 
of  the  west,  he  proposed  to  enlarge  it  street  for  hours  in  their  carriages ; 
by  an  equally  ima|^nary  monopoly  of  when  the  continual  growth  of  the 
the  trade  of  the  east.  He,  in  1718,  crowd  rendered  the  pressure  hazard- 
obtained  an  edict,  granting  thu  com-  ous,  they  took  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
pany  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trad-  bouring  houses,  to  be  at  least  near 
ing  to  China,  India,  and  the  South  the  new  distributor  of  fortune.  The 
Sms,  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  mania  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the 
French  East  India  Company.  This  regent,  delighted  at  this  new  art  of 
company  now  adopted  a  new  title,  money- making,  ordered  the  issue  of 
*'  Company  of  the  Indies,"  and  creat-  300,000  shares  at  5000  livres  each, 
ed  50^000  additional  shares.  lU  pros-  They  were  instantly  disposed  .of.  The 
pects  undoubtedly  were  tempting,  if  people  paid  1500  millions  of  livres  for 
they  could  be  realized.  For  he  pro-  them ;  and  they  would  have  taken  ten 
posed,  for  every  share  of  500  livres,  to  times  the  number  in  the  madness  of 
give  a  dividend  of  200 ;  and  as  he  the  moment,  if  they  could  have  got 
was  to  take  the  hiUeU  deiat  at  their    them. 

nominal  value,  the  profit  would  have         The  street  in  which  Law  lived, 
been  120  per  cent.  the  Rue  de  Guincampoix,  was  a  nar- 

It  U  obvious,  that,  in  a  great  com-  row  one,  like  most  of  the  Parisian 
mercial  country,  the  exclusive  posses-  streets  in  that  day,  and  the  accidents 
sionof  the  right  of  trading  to  Ame-  from  the  tumults  and  pressure  were 
lica  and  India,  would  have  enabled  a  frequent  and  serious.  But  the  house- 
compaDT  to  supply  this  dividend.  If  holders,  at  least,  had  no  reason  to 
Englandr  for  instance,  were  the  scene,  complain;  houses  that  had  formerly 
it  might  have  supplied  ten  times  the  let  for  one  thousand  livres  a-year,  now 
dividend.  But  the  Parisians  omitted  brought  sixteen  thousand ;  apartments 
m  their  calculations  the  most  import-  had  a  corresponding  rise ;  even  frag- 
snt  lact  of  the  whole,  namely,  that  ments  of  apartments  had  their  new 
France  had  scarcely  any  foreign  trade  value ;  and  a  cobbler,  whose  only  tene- 
whatever.  Thus,  to  expect  stability  ment  was  hb  stall,  made  two  hun- 
in  the  dividends,  was  a  dream.  The  dred  livres  a-day  by  letting  it,  and  by 
shares  were  only  made  to  sell,  and  the  the  supply  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  to 
^Qscovery  was  equally  rapid  and  ruin-  the  stock- dealers.  As  the  Parisians 
COS.  always  have  their  burlesque,  a  man 

Of  all  nations,  France  seems  the    who  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
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hump-back  made  a  little  fortune  by 
hiriDg  the  use  of  it  as  a  desk,  for  the 
financial  operations  of  the  multitude. 
The  street  must  have  been  a  lively 
one  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
pickpocket  naturally  follows  the  crowd, 
and  the  Rue  de  Guincampoix  be- 
came the  grand  scene  of  petty  larceny. 
Other  adjuncts  of  the  dissipation  of 
a  great  capital  followed ;  and  at  length 
the  soldiery  were  found  necessary  to 
keep  the  street  clear  at  nightfall. 
The  whimriicality  of  this  scene  was 
still  carried  on»  when  Law,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  tumult,  re- 
moved to  the  Place  Vendome.  The^ 
brokers  and  buyers  flocked  after  him, 
and  the  square  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  place  of  public  festivity. 
Tents  were  erected  tor  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  the  sale  of  re- 
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Bubftantial  gainer.  He  let  out  hii 
tents  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  liTrea 
a  month ;  his  monthly  receipts  were 
calculated  at  250,000  livres,  equal  to 
ten  thousand  pounds  steriingi  or  at  the 
rate  of  £120,000  a-year.  Wedoabt 
whether  any  prince  on  record  made  a 
better  bargain  than. himself,  or  land 
was  ever  made  so  much  of  before. 

Of  course  the  great  magician,  the 
master  of  the  gold  mine,  the  disco- 
verer of  this  philo8opher*s  stone,  led 
a  life  of  celebrity.  Law  was  the  true 
monarch  of  France.  The  regent  could 
not  command  courtiership  enough  for 
a  levee.  Every  body  was  at  the 
**  Court'*  of  the  Hotel  de  Soissons. 
Judges,  Peers,  and  even  Prelates, 
were  seen  duly  and  daily  doing  hom- 
age in  his  antechambers,  and  wait- 
ing the  will  of  this  new  distributor  of 
freshments  ;    gaming-tables  were  of    the  grand  matiritl  of  power,  luxury. 


course  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
scene,  and  the  Place  Vendome  was 
the  grand  lounge  of  Paris. 

From  this  position  he  removed 
again,  and  only  with  the  effect  of  ex- 
hibiting the  grotesque  frenzy  of  the 
people  in  a  stronger  light.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  whose  court  was  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  had  complained 


and  existence.  Dukes  and  duchesses 
were  too  happy  if  they  obtained  a 
smile.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
humbler  grades  of  society  were  not 
backward  to  enforce  their  claims  when 
they  saw  the  front  rank  on  thehr 
knees.  Six  hours  was  an  usual  time 
of  waiting  for  even  a  look  of  recogni- 
tion, and  the  man  who  received  a  nod 


of  the  perpetual  noise  as  disturbing*   looked  upon  his    fortune   as  made. 


his  court.  Law,  who  was  in  all  pro- 
bability wearied  with  it  himself,  acce- 
ded to  the  wish  of  this  high  function- 
ary, and  took  the  Hotel  Soissons,  a 
large  mansion,  in  a  more  retired  situ- 
ation, and  with  a  garden  of  several 
acres  in  the  rear.  The  hotel  belong, 
ed  to  the  Prince  de  Langnan,  whose 
cdnduct  showed  that  a  capital  specu- 
lator had  been  thrown  away,  when 
he  was  born  a  prince.  In  selling  the 
house  to  Law,  which  was  done  at  an 
enormous  price,  the  prince  dexte- 
rously reserved  the  garden  for  him- 
self. Immediately  afkerwards,  an  edict 
was  issued,  however  obtained,  prohi- 
biting the  sale  of  stock  any  where  but 
in  the  gardens  of  the  hoteL  The 
prince  let  out  his  privilege  to  a  hand- 
some purpose.  Nearly  five  hundred 
small  tents  and  pavilions  were  im- 
mediately erected  for  the  mingled 
purposes  of  trade  and  festivity.  In 
France,  every  thing  on  which  a  riband 
can  be  hung,  has  its  riband,  and  the 
tents  were  made  as  gay  and  glittering 
as  possible.  The  Parisians  crowded 
to  the  garden,  and  music,  feasting, 
and  making  fortunes  were  the  order 
of  the  day;  but  the  prince  was  the 


His  domestics  had  a  fine  season  for 
their  harvest  too.  Large  sums  were 
constantly  poured  into  their  ever  open 
palms,  simply  for  engaging  them  to 
announce  the  givers'  names.  The 
ladies  of  France,  at  no  time  remark- 
able for  timidity  in  pursuing  their 
objects,  came  round  the  great  finan- 
cier in  such  crowds,  and  solicited  him 
for  shares  with  such  smiling  perseve- 
rance, that  he  often  declared  that  they 
were  more  formidable  than  all  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  of  foot  and 
horse  which  charged  him  from  hour 
to  hour. 

It  is  only  astonishing  that  Law, 
who  well  knew  the  world,  who,  of 
course,  knew  that  the  bubble  must 
burst,  and  who  had  no  kind  of  scruple 
on  the  subject  of  personal  appropria- 
tion, did  not  run  away  in  the  height 
of  the  frenzy,  carry  off  half  a  dozen 
millions  of  livres, .  and  seat  himself  in 
a  German  principality,  or  take  wing 
for  America,  purchase  half  a  conti- 
nent, and  anticipate  the  rebellion. 

But  if  farce  could  detain  him,  where 
could  the  earth  show  him  any  thing  the 
hundredth  part  so  farcical  as  the  sceoe 
which  he  saw  every  day  from  lus  win- 
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dows  ?  The  grand  object  of  life  was, 
to  find  anjf  mode  of  making  way  to 
M.  Law.  A  lady  who  could  discover 
BO  other  meant  of  introduodon,  or- 
dered  her  coachman  to  oTertam  her 
carriage  in  front  of  hia  hotel.  It  was 
done,  the  ladT  was  taken  out  fainting, 
and  Law  ordered  her  to  be  brought 
into  the  house.  While  he  was  in  the 
act  of  sprinkling  her  face  with  essence^ 
ihe  sprang  np»  threw  her  arms  round 
bis  neck,  and  insisted  on  her  being  put 
down  for  a  share. 

Another  lady,  knowing  where  Law 
was  engaged  to  dine,  drove  to  the 
door»  and  gave  the  alarm  of  fire.  The 
company  rushed  out,  and  Law  among 
tile  rest,  but  soon  discovering  the 
tricky  he  made  bis  escape^  and  left  the 
fair  engineer  behind. 

The  regent  happened  to  mention 
in  the  presence  of  his  minister  his  in- 
tention  of  sending  a  lady  of  the  rank 
of  a  dnchees  to  attend  on  his  daughter 
at  Madeira^  adding:  "  But  I  do  not 
know  exactly  where  to  find  one."  "  In- 
deed!'* observed  one  of  the  party^  in 
affected  surprise, "  I  can  tell  you  where 
to  find  every  duchess  in  Prance.  Send 
to  M.  Law*s,  you  will  see  every  one 
of  them  in  his  antechamber." 

The  rapidity  with  which  those 
shares  rose,  was,  like  every  thing  else 
belonging  to  them,  astonishing.  A 
large  holder,  thinking  himself  dyiog, 
sent  his  servant  to  sell  out  250  shares 
at  8000  livres  each,  the  price  of  that 
morning.  The  servant  went,  but  by 
the  time  of  his  arrival  at  the  Jardin 
de  Soissons,  they  bad  risen  2000  livres 
each ;  the  difference  on  the  250  shares 
beingr  thua— 500,000  livres,  £20,000 
sterling,  with  which  he  fled  from  France. 
The  poor  suddenly  started  into  opu- 
lence. Law's  coachman  grew  so 
wealthy,  that  he  determined  to  be  a 
servant  no  longer,  and  gave  his  master 
warning.  His  master  desired  him, 
before  he  left  his  place,  to  find  him  an- 
other coachman.  In  the  evening,  the 
fellow  returned,  bringing  with  him 
two  candidates,  and  bidding  Law 
"  take  his  choice  of  them,  as  he  in- 
tended to  take  the  other  himself.'* 

The  details  of  this  kind  were  num- 
berless, as  we  may  well  conceive,  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  excites 
every  body,  and  where  whim  is  the 
ttuefy  of  the  nation.  But,  with  the 
burlesque,  was  sometimes  mingled 
atrocity,  as  might  be  expected  among 
a  multitude  m^dened  by  the  passion 


for  wealth,  and  gaining  it  in  the  most 
stimulating  style.  Paris  had  become 
one  huge  gaming-house,  and,  of 
course,  had  the  passions  of  a  gaming- 
house. One  affair  of  conspicuous 
barbarity  attracted  general  attention. 
The  Count  d'  Horn,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  Prince  d'  Horn,  and  related  to 
some  of  the  first  French  famUies,  con- 
necting himself  with  Miile«  an  Italian 
officer,  and  Lestang,  a  Fleming,  laid 
a  plan  to  rob  and  murder  a  broker, 
who  was  known  to  carry  India  shares 
about  his  person.  The  contrivance 
was,  to  inveigle  him  to  a  low  public- 
house  near  the  Place  Vendome,  and 
there  plunder  him.  The  unfortunate 
man  came,  induced  by  an  appointment 
for  the  purchase  of  Indian  shares ;  he 
was  met  by  the  confederates,  and 
while  he  was  conversing  on  the  pre- 
tended purchase*  the  count  threw  him- 
self upon  him,  and  gave  him  three 
stabs  of  hia  poniard.  The  man  fell 
expiring,  on  the  ground.  The  count 
robbed  his  portfolio  of  Mississippi 
and  Indian  snares  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  crowns,  while  the  Italian, 
with  brute  ferocity,  stabbed  the  dying 
man  again  and  again.  But  he  still 
struggled,  until  his  cries  brought  per- 
sons to  the  spot.  Lestang,  who  had 
been  planted  at  a  window  to  watch, 
leaped  from  it,  and  escaped.  But  the 
Count  and  Miile  were  seized  in  the 
fact 

A  crime  of  this  dreadful  order  could 
not  be  passed  over  even  in  the  most 
relaxed  state  of  society,  and  the  two 
assassins  were  brought  to  trial  next 
day,  and  condemned  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel.  The  noble  families  to 
whom  the  count  was  related  made 
the  most  powerful  efforts  to  save  himy 
but  the  regent  was  not  to  be  moved. 
They  next  tried  to  avert  the  disgrace 
of  a  public  execution.  The  reerent 
answered  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Cor- 
neille, 

**  Le  crime  fait  U  honte,  et  non  pas  T^cha- 

faad." 
(The  guilt,  and  not  the  scaffold,  makes  the 

shame.) 

The  Duke  de  St  Simon,  a  man  of 
great  influence,  was  then  sent  to  re- 
present to  the  regent,  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  family  had  large  pos- 
sessions, no  relative  of  an  individual 
broken  on  the  wheel  could  obtain  any 
public  oflElce  until  a  whole  generation 
had  passed  away.     He  prayed  for  be- 
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headings  aa  less  degrading.  The  Re- 
gent was  inclined  to  yield.  But  Law 
nrged  him  so  strongly  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere. The  murderer  must  die  like  the 
lowest  felon. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  evade 
this  horrid  sentence.  The  Prince  de 
Robeo  Montmorency  made  his  way 
to  the  dungeon^  and  offered  the  count 
poison^  but  the  wretched  culprit  re- 
fused to  drink  it,  and  Montmorency 
contemptuously  turned  away«  with  the 
words«  "  Die,  wretch,  you  are  fit  only 
for  the  hands  of  the  hangman  1" 

T9  all  these  remonstrances  the  re- 
gent gave  a  direct  refusal,  infiuenced 
by  Law,  who  insisted  that  justice 
ought  to  be  strictly  done,  and  who 
probably  thought  that  he  was  regarded 
as  the  especial  representative  of  the 
moneyed  interest,  and  therefore  had  a 
peculiar  riffht  to  be  heard  on  thb  oc- 
casion. Within  six  days  from  the 
murder,  the  Count  and  Mille  wore 
broken  on  the  wheel ;  Lestang  was 
never  heard  of. 

Portions  of  this  national  frenzy  were 
80  frivolous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard 
the  matter  as  serious  in  any  point  of 
Tiew.  But  the  narrative  is  important, 
from  its  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  a  sadden  increase  of 
the  circulation  may  have  upon  a  great 
country,  and  of  the  imminent  hazards 
to  which  it  exposes  the  people. 

The  first  effects  of  this  redundancy 
of  imaginary  wealth  were  absolutely 
dazzling.  Paris  was  said  to  increase 
its  population  by  350,000 ;  such  was 
the  conflux  of  strangers,  come  to 
traffic,  to  spend,  and  to  enjoy.  By  a 
natural  consequence,  the  whole  tribe 
of  hotel-keepers  were  making  for- 
tunes ;  lodgings  of  all  kinds  were  let 
at  high  prices,  and  the  streets  were 
suddenly  so  full  of  equipages,  that,  to 
prevent  their  running  over  each  other, 
they  were  obliged  to  go  at  a  foot  pace. 
The  manufacturers  of  lace,  silk,  vel- 
vet, and  all  the  materials  of  luxury, 
found  abundant  customers  in  the  new 
opulence  of  a  nation  with  its  hands 
full  of  paper ;  all  were  soon  in  full 
operation,  and  the  prices  rose  four- 
fold. Provbions  followed  the  rise  of 
manufactures,  as  usual ;  the  wages  of 
labour  followed  the  provisions;  the 
man  who  had  once  gained  flfteen  sous 
a-day,  now  gained  sixty ;  new  build- 
ings rose  in  all  quarters,  and  land  in- 
creased in  value.  Men  suddenly  found 


themselves  ten  times  richer,  fifty  times, 
a  hundred  times,  richer  than  they 
ever  were  before— yet  none  knew 
why.  Luxury,  ostentation,  and  extra- 
vagance, were  universal.  All  ware 
treading  on  paper,  and  bankruptcy 
was  below — the  great  gulf  ready  to 
swallow  them  all.  Law,  as  might  be 
presumed,  was  not  the  last  to  profit  by 
the  national  frenzy.  He  bought  two 
great  estates  in  the  provinces,  and  was 
in  treaty  for  the  murquisate  of  Rasny . 
The  regent  now  offered  to  make  hiot 
comptroller-general  of  the  finances, 
but  bis  Protestantism  stood  in  the 
way.  Law  soon  determined  that  it 
should  be  no  obstacle,  and  the  wretch- 
ed man  apostatized,  and  was  received 
into  the  Popish  arms  by  the  Abbe  de 
Teucin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Melnn, 
with  appropriate  pomp.  His  first 
honour,  however,  was  the  church- 
wardenship  of  St  Roch,  for  which  he 
pud  with  princely  liberality  ;  hi& 
donation  on  this  occasion  amounting 
to  500,000  livres. 

This  scandalous  conversion  was  re- 
membered afterwards,  and  produced 
the  following  jeU'cTesprii,  and  pro- 
bably hundreds  better  and  worse. 

'*  Foin  de  ton  lele  serapbique, 
Malheureuz  Abbe  de  Teucin, 

Depoii  qae  Law  est  Catholique, 
Tout  le  royaume  est  Capacin." 

**  Be  hang*d  to  your  seraphic  toucfa, 

Unlacky  Abbe  de  Teadn, 
That  reacaed  Law  from  Satan's  cloteh. 

But  left  all  France  a  Capucin"— 

the  povertjr  of  the  Capucins  being  a 
part  of  their  vows ;  and  France  being 
soon  very  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. 

All  the  nobility  were  gamesters  in 
this  stock,  but  all  were  not  sufferers. 
Some  even  made  large  sums-— among 
the  rest  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  by  Madame  de  Monte- 
span.  With  his  gains  he  rebuilt 
Chantilly,  and,  being  fond  of  horses, 
he  added  to  its  buildings  the  finest 
stables  in  Europe,  to  which  he  brought 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  finest 
English  horses. 

Law  still  rose  in  popularity.  He 
was  more  than  regent---he  was  more 
than  man.  Such  crowds  followed  him 
in  the  streets,  that  the  government 
ordered  him  the  escort  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry.  This  royal  compliment  he 
repud  in  a  royal  manner.  A  diamond 
merchant  had  offered  the  famous  jewel 
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for  sale*  afterwards  called  the  RegeDt» 
one  of  the  finest  diamoods  in  the  world 
for  brilliancy;  as  large  as  a  green 
gage  plam»  without  flaw,  and  weigh- 
ing ^^e  hundred  grains.     The  re- 
gent,  though  eager  for  the  purchase^ 
shrank  from  the  price.    But  Law«  the 
resbtless  and  ezhaustless  Law,  was  at 
hand»  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
bought  the  gem  for  2.000>000  of  livres. 
The  most  astonbhing  of  the  wonders 
of  this  whole  sehemCy  was  its  continu- 
ance. In  any  country  of  Europe  at  the 
present  dayit  could  not  last  three  months 
^in  France  it  lasted  three  years.   The 
American  shares  had  been  established 
in  1717— the  Indian  in  1719— and  at 
the  commencement  of  1720  the  stock 
was  still  regarded  as  gold,  and  better 
than  gold*     But  there  was  one  evil 
preying  upon  the  scheme,  which  arose 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  government. 
As  new  issues  of  notes  were  in  con- 
stant demand  for  the  increased  pur- 
chases of  the  shareSf  they  were  issued 
without  limit — the  regent  being  de- 
lighted to  find  so  simple  a  way  to 
indulge  the  profusion  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate court  on  earth.     Thus  millions 
on  millions  continued  silently  to  swell 
the  c1rcalation«  for  which  there  was 
not  a  livre  of  corresponding  specie  in 
the  bank.     The  act  of  an  angry  noble 
gave  the  first  blow.     The  Prince  of 
Cent],  offended  at  some  refusal  of 
shares  by  Law,  suddenly  sent  all  his 
paper  to  the  bank,  demanding  pay- 
ment in  specie.     The  paper  was  in 
such  quantity  that  it  filled  three  wag- 
gons. Law  was  indignant  and  alarmed. 
An  example  of  this  order  once  be- 
coming fashionable^  would  have  ex- 
tinguished him.     He  flew  to  the  re- 
gent.    Power  did  what  nothing  else 
eould  hare  done.    The  regent  gave 
the  prince  a  severe  lecture,  and  com« 
manded  him  to  send  back  to  the  bank 
two-thirds  of  the  specie  which  he  had 
thus  hazardously  drawn.     The  order 
was  submitted  to,  with  whatever  ill- 
will  ;  and  as  the  prince  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  unpopular  manners,  the 
whole  nation  joined   in    an  outcry 
against  his  vindictiveness,  and  in  the 
clamour,  the  real  culprits,  the  regent 
and  Law,  were  forgotten. 

But  the  blow  was  coming.  The 
Prince  of  Conti*s  experiment  had 
partially  failed,  but  it  brought  the 
truth  before  the  eye  of  some  of  those 
sagacious  people  who  have  sense 
enough   to   learn  wisdom  from  the 


folly  of  others.     The  sight  of  these 
waggon    loads    of    paper    parading 
through  the  streets  of  Paris,  suddenly 
suggested  the  idea,  that  there  was  a 
vast   quantity    of  paper    wandering 
through  the  public  hands,  while  specie 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen.   Some  of  the 
leading  stockholders  now  began   si- 
lently to  get  as  much  of  the  specie  as 
they  could  purchase,  and  when  the 
specie  was  not  to  be  had,  they  bought 
plate  and  diamonds,   and   sent   the 
whole  three  across  the  frontier.     In 
one  instance,  a  stock-dealer,  gathering 
a  million  of  livres  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  not  choosing  to  trust  them  to 
other  hands,  hired  a  cart,  covered  his 
money  with  dung,    and    wearing  a 
smock  frock,  drove  his  cart  into  Flan- 
ders ;  from  which  he  speedily  trans* 
ferred  himself  and  his  freight  to  Am- 
sterdam, then  supposed  to  be  the  safest 
spot  for  money  in  Europe. 

These  performances  and  hoarding, 
rapidly  diminished  the  specie  in  cir- 
culation, and,  at  length,  the  people 
began  to  ask  what  had  become  of  it- 
how  they  were  to  do  without  it  ?    If 
France  at  that  time  had  credit  enough 
to  borrow  from  Holland  or  England, 
she  might  have  reinforced  her  coin, 
and  thus  kept  off  the  evil  day  for  a 
while.     But  it  must  have  come  at 
last     Paper  cannot  pay  paper ;  and, 
for  the  numberless  small  transactions 
of  life,  coin  is  essential,  even  if  paper 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  larger.  The 
remedy  now  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment   showed  only    its  ignorance; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
this  remedy  was  to  be  imputed  to  so 
sagacious  a  brain  as  Law's.     It  was 
the  issuing  of  an  edict,  declaring  the 
coin  to  be  five  per  cent  below  the 
value  of  the  paper  I    This  produced 
naturally  no  other  effect  than  hoard- 
ing, or  sending  more  coin  out  of  the 
country.      Another  edict   followed, 
depreciating  the  value  ten  per  cent ; 
this  would  have  been  only  worsd  and 
worse,  but  for  its  being  accompanied 
with  an  order  that  no  one  cash  pay- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  banx,  of 
more  than  one  hundred  livres  in  gold, 
and  ten  in  silver.     This  was  nominal 
safety,  but  virtual  bankruptcy.     The 
catastrophe  was  now  all  but  visible. 

The  ruin  is  still  more  instructive 
than  the  rise.  Specie  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared, as  it  always  has  done  under 
restriction.  The  government  edicts 
only  showed  its  superiority  to  the  go- 
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Ternment  paper.  There  was  but  oDe 
measure  wanting  to  destroy  the  bank, 
and  it  was  adopted.  In  February 
1720>  an  edict  was  issued,  forbidding 
any  person  to  keep  more  than  500 
livres  (£20)  in  bb  bands,  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  and  confiscation.  This 
was  equivalent  to  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  coin.  But  it  was  further  pro- 
hibited to  buy  up  jewellery  and 
plate  with  the  paper.  This  was  equi- 
Talent  to  the  total  depreciation  of  the 
paper,  for  if  it  could  not  buy  what 
men  cbose,  it  had  lost  its  use.  But 
this  was  connected  with  a  still  worse 
measure,  the  employment  of  inform- 
ers, who  were  to  receive  half  the 
amount  of  their  discoveries.  France 
was  instantly  covered  with  this  worse 
than  locust  host.  No  family,  no  in- 
dividual was  safe.  Arrei»ts  and  con- 
fiscations were  universal ;  the  simple 
word  of  an  informer,  that  he  suspect- 
ed gold  in  any  man*s  house,  was  enough 
to  authorize  a  search  warrant.  Rob- 
bery and  revenge  naturally  availed 
themselves  of  this  desperate  privilege, 
and  all  kinds  of  offences  and  insults 
were  offered.  Lord  Stair,  the  British 
ambassador,  wittily  said  of  this  ex- 
traordinary act  of  tyranny,  that  Law 
had  now  completed  the  proof  of  his 
sincerity  in  turning  papist — having 
first  shown  his  faith  in  transubstantia- 
lion,  by  turning  all  the  gold  of  France 
into  paper,  and  next  having  thrown 
all  France  into  the  Inquisition.  The 
blow  was  struck. 

Popular  terror  now  began  to  fiame 
into  popular  rage.  Coin  was  not  to 
be  had,  or  if  had,  any  sum  above  500 
livres  brought  the  possessor  or  offerer 
to  ruin.  No  one  would  touch  the 
paper  of  the  bank.  Conspiracies  be- 
gan to  be  organized.  Threats  of  a 
new  St  Bartholomew  were  heard  in 
all  quarters.  All  was  poverty,  misery, 
and  vengeance ;  and  the  government 
were  still  more  frantic  than  the  peo- 
ple. The  curse  of  despotism  was  now 
thoroughly  felt.  Force  attempted 
every  thing,  in  an  instance  where  it 
could  do  nothing.  The  excess  of  pa- 
per had  been  the  origin  of  the  evil : 
the  government,  in  its  desperation, 
absolutely  swelled  that  excess.  Be- 
tween the  1st  of  February  and  the 
last  of  May,  it  issued  notes  to  the 
amount  of  1500  millions  of  livrea 
(£60,000,000  sterling.) 

This  only  increased  the  general  de- 
preciation.  The  president  of  the  par- 


liament of  Paris  told  the  regent  to 
his  face,  that  he  would  rather  haye 
100,000  livres  in  specie,  than  5,000,000 
in  his  paper. 

We  can  follow  those  details  no 
longer.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the 
bank  stopped  payment  in  specie. 
Law  and  D*  Argenson  were  both  dis- 
missed from  the  ministry.  D*Ague88- 
eau  was  made  chancellor  again,  and 
by  some  temporary  arrangments  the 
bank  was  enabled  to  pay  small  soma 
in  coin.  This  produced  new  riots ; 
the  rush  to  the  bank  was  so  furious, 
that  people  were  frequently  crushed 
to  death.  In  one  day,  fifteen  were 
thus  killed.  The  bank  itself  would 
have  been  plundered,  but  for  the  sol« 
diers,  who  met  the  crowd  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Law's  equipage  happen- 
ing to  be  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
Palais- Royal,  to  which  some  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  carried  by  an 
immense  mob,  to  show  the  regent  the 
effect  of  his  measures,  the  carriage 
was  torn  to  pieces  ;  and  the  president 
of  the  parliament,  which  was  then  sit- 
ting, happening  to  bring  the  news, 
the  whole  assembly  ruse  with  a  general 
acclamation  —  a  voice  being  heard 
above  it  all,  cryfkig  out,  <*  And  Law 
himself,  is  A«  torn  to  pieces  ?  **  The 
president  b  said  to  have  even  turned 
poet  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  his  rap- 
ture, to  have  entered  the  hall,  saying 
or  singing — 

**  Meaiieim,  Messieitrg,  bonne  nouTelU ! 
Le  caroaM  de  Law  eat  rednit  en  cmnelle.** 

The  French  are  certainly  a  singular 
people.  In  this  conflict  the  shares  of 
the  Great  Indian  Company  were  con- 
tinually going  down.  The  regent 
made  another  hopeless  attempt  to 
raise  them.  The  parliament,  now 
tenfold  fortified  by  the  public  opinion, 
contemptuously  refused  to  register  the 
decree.  The  regent,  in  return,  ba- 
nished the  whole  body  to  Pontaise. 
The  parliament  took  a  comic,  but 
characteristic  revenge.  They  gave 
a  succession  of  bails  and  suppers. 
Never  was  banishment  so  amusing 
before.  All  the  wits  and  all  the 
beauties  of  Paris  fiocked  to  their  par- 
ties. Judges  and  councillors  danced, 
sung,  and  gamed,  like  so  many  court 
pages.  All  was  calembourgs,  cari- 
catures, farces,  and  fiirtations.  Pon- 
taise was  city  and  court  together,  and 
gayer  than  either  had  ever  been. 
This  continued  for  week^,  until  the 
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regent,  conviiiced  that«  while  French* 
men  eoold  dance  and  Bing,  they  were 
not  to  be  reduced  to  obedience,  suf- 
fered them  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
thus  broke  up  the  most  sportive  scene 
of  Europe. 

In  the  month  of  November,  the 
India  and  Mississippi  Company  were 
stripped  of  all  their  royal  privileges^ 
and  reduced  to  a  private  establish- 
ment. This  was  ruin.  Law  was 
suffered  by  the  regent  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  set  out  for  Brussels 
under  an  escort  of  cavalry.  All  his 
property  in  France  was  instantly  con- 
fiscated ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
tained only  a  single  diamond,  worth 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds.  The 
notes  in  circulation  were  stated  to  be 
2700  millions;  for  not  one- half  of    great   landed  possessions  in  France, 
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possessing  the  marqnisate  of  Lauris- 
ton. 

Law  must  have  been  an  impostor ;  for 
it  is  a  rule  of  finance,  as  well  as  of 
nature,  tdat  "  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit ;  **  and 
paper  cannot  supersede  coin  without 
eiposing  its  holders  to  the  rapid  dis- 
covery that  it  is  worth  nothing.  But 
he  must  also  have  been  an  enthusiast. 
Infiated  with  the  success  of  his  pro- 
jects, he  must  have  thought  that  time 
and  circumstance  would  be  controlled 
for  him,  and  that  the  delusion  would 
last  until  he,  at  least,  would  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  generij  debacle.  It  is 
only  on  this  ground  that  we  can  account 
for  his  extraordinary  disregard  of  all 
the  common  precautions  by  which  pro- 
perty is  to  be  secured — his  purchase  of 


which,  on  the  largest  calculation,  was 
specie  to  be  forthcoming.  The  na- 
tional debt  had  risen  to  3100  millions 
of  livres,  (£124.000,000  sterling,  at 
an  interest  of  £3,196,000,)  a  small 


where  they  were  in  the  grasp  of  au- 
thority— his  neglect  of  remittances 
to  the  foreign  banks,  or  anv  of  those 
various  arrangements  by  which  chance 
is  turned  into  certainty.     The  only 


sum,  compared  with  the  burdens  of    solution  for  his  conduct  is,  that  be 


later  times — but  formidable,  compared 
with  the  French  ability  to  bear  it. 
All  the  leading  actors  in  this  affair 
toon  sank  away. 

D*  Argenson,  overwhelmed  with  the 
loss  of  office,  died  in  retirement  within 
a  year.  The  regent  died  in  1723 
suddenly,  while  sitting  by  his  fireside, 
perhaps  from  the  habits  of  a  profligate 
life,  but  not  improbably  also  from 
vexation  and  a  sense  of  the  popular 
hatred.  Law  retired  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  pawn  his  dia- 
mond ;  he  then  lived  in  Copenhagen, 
and,  pursued  by  creditors,  obtained 
leave  to  reside  in  England.  After  a 
residence  of  four  years,  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  great  embar- 
rassment. His  brother,  who  had  shared 
his  prosperitv  and  his  fall,  being  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile,  was  ultimately 
more  fortunate;  for,  settling  in  France, 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  family. 


was  by  nature  and  by  habit  a  game- 
ster, and  the  gamester  knows  not  the 
word  •*  to-morrow."  The  success  of 
the  moment  is  always  regarded  as 
perpetual,  and  no  success  can  exceed 
his  expectations,  or  satiate  his  avarice. 
To  this  propensity  he  fell,  and  justly 
fell,  a  victim.  His  apostasy  deprived 
him  of  all  respect  and  all  sympathy. 
Europe  looked  on  him  with  contempt 
as  a  beggar,  France  with  hatred  as  a 
swindler,  and  England  gave  him  a  re- 
fuge, only  with  that  aisdain  which 
must  be  felt  for  the  knave  combined 
with  the  fool. 

We  have  felt  much  amusement  and 
interest  in  these  volumes.  The  re- 
maining subjects  —  the  Crusaders, 
Witchcraft,  and  others,  offer  striking 
illustrations  of  popular  error — strik- 
ingly detailed.  And  we  shall  be 
gratified  by  seeing  the  History  of  the 
Alchemists,  from  the  same  writer. 
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THE  EEIBEB8  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 


Chapter  I. 


Any  one  passing  along  that  fine 
row  of  cottages  on  the  waj  to  Dnl- 
wichi  each  standing  (like  a  nobleman's 
mansion)  in  its  own  grounds,  and 
guarded  from  the  vulgar  intrusion  of 
every  thing  but  noise  and  dust»  by 
bright  green  railings— each  also  or- 
namented with  a  line  of  shrubs  along 
the  walk,  and  four,  rather  finer  than 
ordinary,  safely  ensconced  in  gigantic 
flower-pots ; — any  one,  I  say,  passing 
along  that  line  might  have  seen,  a 
great  many  years  ago,  a  bright  brass 
plate  at  No.  7»  with  the  name 
of  Mr  John  Hibbert  engraved  on  it 
in  the  Roman  letters.  Furthermore, 
any  one  on  enquiry  would  have  found 
that  Mr  John  Hibbert  punctuallv  paid 
his  weekly  bills,  was  as  regular  as 
clockwork  in  his  daily  movements  to 
and  from  Old  Broad  Street,  was  in  a 
flourishing  way  of  business  ;  and,  in 
all  senses  of  the  word — even  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  a  gig— a  respect- 
able man.  Mr  John  Hibbert  was  a 
widower ;  and  aa  history  has  forgot- 
ten to  record  the  maiden  name  of  his 
deceased  companion,  we  may  very 
safely  conjecture  that  she  was  not 
any  near  relation  of  the  Plantagenets 
or  Howards  ;  but  she  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  as  Mr  Hibbert  fre- 
quently took  occasion  to  mention, 
especially  when  he  was  in  wrath  with 
either  of  his  daughters ;  and  it  would 
indeed  have  been  astonishiag,  as  he 
often  observed,  that  such  a  paragon 
should  have  been  the  mother  of  two 
such  very  provoking  creatures^  if  it 
had,  indeed,  been  true  that  she  was 
so  entirely  faultless  as  she  was  now 
represented  bv  the  irate  father.  It 
was  remarked  as  a  fine  trait  of  his 
character,  and  a  proof  of  his  contempt 
of  flattery,  that  he  had  never  made 
use  towanis  her,  during  her  life,  of  a 
single  expression  that  could  lead  her 
to  Uiink  it  at  all  remarkable  that  the 
girls  were  much  like  the  ordinary  race 
of  mortals.  She  had  no  idea  that  she 
was  such  a  wondrous  piece  of  perfec- 
tion herself;  probably  from  having  it 
pretty  often  dinned  into  her  ears  that 
she  was  the  very  reverse — from  all 
which  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
Mr  John  Hibbert,  in  spite  of  his 


brass  plate  and  green  railings,  and 
perfect  respectability,  was  a  consider- 
able brute  in  hia  way,  and  that  his 
family  were  rather  to  be  pitied  thaa 
otherwise.  His  eldest  daughter  took 
the  management  of  his  house,  and  was 
trained  from  an  early  age  in  all  the 
ways  of  her  amiable  sire.  Such  a 
tartar  was  never  known  by  any  of 
the  butchers*  boys  or  grocers'  appreOf 
tices  in  those  parts :  roasting  before  a 
slow  fire  was  not  half  punishment 
enough,  if  she  had  ha^  it  in  her  power 
to  inflict  it,  for  venturing  into  the 
kitchen  with  dirty  shoes.  The  maid, 
when  she  heard  of  any  one  being  con* 
demned  to  hard  labour  at  the  tread- 
mill, looked  up,  with  a  sigh  of  envy, 
reflecting  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
was  at  least  free  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  Miss  Susan.  And  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  that  excellent  estab- 
lishment had  not  the  benefit  of  her 
assistance,  for  nature  had  exactly 
adapted  her  to  be  an  overseer :  if  she 
had  been  a  man,  she  would  have  been 
a  slave-driver  from  choice.  Her 
sister  Elizabeth  was  eight  years 
younger,  and  if  you  had  seen  them 
walking  together  to  church,  you  never 
would  have  thought  them  branches  of 
the  same  tree.  Susan  was  short  and 
thin ;  a  small  red  nose  gave  a  finish 
to  a  conntenance  of  which  the  other 
principal  features  were  bright  grey 
eyeBt  very  small  and  deep,  and  a  large 
mouth,  with  long  white  teeth.  Eli- 
zabeth, on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the 
beauty  resulting  from  a  fine  healthy 
complexion,  good  features,  and  a  full 
well- shaped  figure.  She  had  nothing 
of  what  people  absurdly  call  intellect 
in  her  face — as  if  clever  people  were 
not  generally  the  stupidest-looking*, 
ugliest  monsters,  you  can  meet  with  ; 
but  in  her  great  black  shining  eyes, 
cherry-colonred  lips,  and  rosy  cheeks, 
there  was  something  which,  for  my 
own  part,  I  greatly  prefer  to  the  most 
intellectnal  snub-nose  or  philosophical 
squinting  eyes  you  can  imagine. 

They  say  pretty  girls  know  their 
prettiness  at  a  very  early  age — ^and 
perhaps  the  remark  may  be  right; 
out  in  this  instance  Miss  Susan— 
which  is  a  very  uncommon  thing— 
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▼erj  early  made  the  discovery  that 
she  was  atrociously  ugly.  Upon  my 
wordy  I  thinky  hy  constantly  dwelling 
on  the  subject  in  her  own  mind,  she 
exaggerated  her  ugliness,  as  other 
people*  by  the  same  process,  exaggerate 
their  beauty.  She  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
in  it :  she  petted  it,  and  caressed  it ; 
and  was  quite  pleased  when  her  mir^ 
ror  discovered  to  her  that  she  was 
looking  at  any  time  more  than  usually 
hideous.  Ifhe  father,  also,  seemed  to 
be  enchanted  with  her  frightfulness. 
He  was  an  ugly  fellow  himself^  and 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  compliment  that 
his  daughter  was  a  second  edition  of 
his  own  nnloTcliness.  But  with  re- 
gard to  Elizabeth,  they  both  felt  that 
there  was  some  implied  insult  in  all 
that  flush  of  health  and  beauty.  They 
could  not  exactly  accuse  her  of  having 
fine-cut  features  and  graceful  move- 
mentsy  and  white  hands,  and  small  de- 
licate feet,  on  purpose  to  spite  them ; 
but  they  felt  tnat  all  was  not  right; 
that  there  was  some  latent  undefined 
satire— perhaps  a  libel — in  those  bright 
sonny  eyes  and  glossy  ringlets ;  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  hated 
her  with  all  their  hearts.  And  no 
wonder;  she  was  such  a  provoking 
girl:  she  laughed,  and  talked,  and 
sang,  all  day  long,  unless  when  Susan 
had  succeeded  in  bullying  and  tor- 
menting her  into  a  good  cry.  She 
ran  out  of  the  house  without  her  bon- 
net, and  slipped  into  No.  0,  and 
gossiped,  and  talked,  and  laughed, 
and  played  on  the  piano,  with  the 
young  Misses  Forman,and  then  hurried 
back  again  when  she  was  tired,  and 
bounded  into  the  drawing-room  with- 
out wiping  her  shoes  on  the  scraper ; 
in  short,  she  was  a  hoyden  of  the 
most  undeniable  character,  and  oared 
nothing  at  all  about  punctilios,  and 
not  much  more  for  her  sister,  who  was 
littie  else  than  a  great  ill-natured  red- 
haired  punctilio  in  propria  persona. 
This  lasted  for  a  long  time.  Mr  John 
Hibbert  grew  richer  and  richer  every 
year,  and  would  perhaps  have  been 
lord  mayor  of  London  if  he  had  lived 
long  enough :  but  he  did  not ;  for, 
when  his  youngest  daughter  was  eigh- 
teen, and  his  eldest  owned  to  twenty, 
three,  though  in  reality  she  was  twenty- 
six,  he  was  taken  very  unwell.  He 
grew  more  sour  and  crabbed  than 
ever.  He  could  not  go  every  day, 
as  he  used  to  do,  into  the  city ;  so  he 
sat  and  sulked  most  tremendously, 
at  home.  Susan  aat  opposite,  ^d 
TdL.  u*  Ko.  cccxy. 


sulked  too.  Elizabeth  couldn't  sulk ; 
but  she  sat  as  quiet  as  she  could,  and 
tried  to  look  unhappy :  but  beautiful 
girls  of  eighteen  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  look  unhappy ;  and  so  she 
sometimes  looked  up  from  her  work 
with  a  radiant  smile,  and  was  sure 
to  be  rebuked  for  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  heinous  sin,  by  her  father 
and  sister.  Then  she  began  to 
cry,  and  they  said  she  was  sulky; 
then  she  smiled  again,  and  they 
said  she  was  thoughtiess,  and  did  not 
care  whether  her  father  lived  or  died ; 
then  she  went  up  to  her  bed-room  to 
avoid  their  reproaches,  and  they  said 
she  neglected  the  sufferer.  In  short, 
one  pretty,  silly,  happy  creature  of 
eighteen,  is  no  matcn  for  two  ugly 
people  that  are  determined  never  to 
be  pleased.  And  Elizabeth  was 
treated  worse  than  Cinderella,  with- 
out any  fairy  coming  to  give  her  car- 
riages and  fine  clothes — a  clear  proof 
to  me  that  there  are  no  fairies  left,  or 
they  would  have  done  it  to  a  certainty. 
But  all  this  scolding  at  the  poor  girl, 
and  grumbling  at  every  thing  else, 
did  not  do  a  bit  of  good  to  Mr  Hib- 
bert^s  complaint.  He  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and,  by  sympathy,  Susan 
scolded  more  and  more.  Both  the 
maids  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  fit 
of  frenzy,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
drown  themselves  in  the  Thames ; 
the  butcher's  boy  refused  to  take 
another  joint  to  No.  7»  and  the 
grocer's  apprentice  meditated  an 
attack  on  the  till,  and  a  fiight  to 
America.  They  were,  therefore,  un- 
attended to,  and  nearly  starved,  and 
at  last  had  to  send  Elizabeth  round 
to  the  tradespeople,  to  make  matters 
smooth.  The  butcher's  bo^  at  the 
first  smile  agreed  to  deliver,  if  requir- 
ed, an  ox  per  day*  cut  up  into  half 
pounds;  and  the  grocer's  apprentice 
Decame  moral  and  religious  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  would  not  have  gone  to 
America  to  be  made  president  of  the 
United  States.  Even  the  maids,  when 
they  came  back  about  their  boxes, 
agreed  to  stay»  all  for  the  sake  of  Miss 
Elizabeth.  What  two  beautiful  things 
are  good  nature  and  good  looks  l  Mr 
Hibbert  sold  ofif  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  got  a  large  sum  for  the  good- will 
of  the  business — added  up  all  his  ac- 
counts, and  found  he  was  worth  fifty  ' 
thousand    pounds.     Fifty   thousand 

?ounds,  and  to  live  all  his  life  at 
fo.  71  —  Poor   man,    he    did    not 
know  that  all  his  life  was  not  to  be 
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elegantly  furnished,  and  most  select 
neighbourhood.  Oh  what  a  curiona 
metamorphosis  of  our  snarling  friend 
in  No.  7  !  A  select  neighbourhood — 
yes — he  would  get  into  the  best  so- 
ciety ;  give  dinners  to  all  and  sundry^ 
get  a  red  cuff  to  his  coat*  and  LP.  to 
his  name.     What  a  pity  he  should 
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very  long ;  and  felt  as  much  disgust- 
ed at  the  thoughts  of  being  imprisoned 
in  such  a  cottage,  as  if  he  was  to  live 
as  long  as  Methusaleh.  As  long  as 
he  had  been  in  business*  he  had  never 
thought  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
house  for  a  man  of  his  possessions. 
I  suspect  money-making  people^  while 

in  trade,  think  their  houses  a  sort  of    die  just  when  he  had  concluded  the 
back-room  to  the  oflace;   a  part  of    bargain;  three  and  twenty  thousand 


their  commercial  premises*  and  are 
very  well  pleased  if  they  can  get  a 
chop  in  them,  and  a  bed.  But  the 
moment  they  have  closed  the  ledger, 
they  are  different  beings.  They  have 
given  up  their  office  ;  why  the  deuce 
should  they  continue  to  live  in  the 
back  room?  Mr  Hibbert  looked 
every  day  through  all  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Times  in  search  of  an 
estate  with  a  commodious  mansion, 
fit  for  the  reception  of  a  family  of  re- 
spectability. Such  a  wonderful  num- 
ber of  houses  to  be  sold  I  all  so  beau- 
tiful— woods  and  lawns  and  waters-^ 
it  seemed  as  if  Cubitt  or  Burton  had 
got  a  lease  of  Paradise,  and  let  it  out 
in  lots;  but,  on  close  enquiry*  it 
turned  out  that  sin  had  entered  in  and 
cut  down  the  trees*  or  ploughed  up 
the  lawn*  or  let  out  the  water*  for  the 
places  were  dreadfully  ugly*  and  the 
houses  in  bad  repair.  At  last  he 
heard  of  an  admirable  place  in  the 

county  of  $  just  the  thing; 

finely  cultivated  land,  spacious  house. 


pounds*  the  timber  valued  at  three 
more — altogether,  with  expenses,  and 
a  few  alterations*  twenty- seven  thou- 
sand pounds ;  leaving  him  twenty* 
three  thousand  on  a  first-rate  mort- 
gage at  five  per  cent.  One  little 
week  before  he  was  to  take  possession 
he  became  much  worse— sent  for  an- 
other doctor — and  for  an  attorney,  to 
make  his  will.  The  other  doctor 
came*  and  took  his  three  guineas,  and 
shook  his  head  sagaciously  as  he  left 
the  house.  The  lawyer  arrived,  and 
shook  his  head  sagaciously  as  he  went 
in.  Now  you  may  remark*  that  in 
those  two  professions,  medicine  and 
law*  a  great  deal  of  meaning  is  con- 
veyed by  a  shake  of  the  head.  The 
shake  of  the  doctor  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  have  said  it,  that  there 
were  very  few  more  three  guinea  fees 
to  be  had ;  and  the  attorney's  was  no 
less  explicit  as  to  his  belief  that  the 
undertaker  might  reasonably  calculate 
on  a  speedy  summons. 


Chafter  II. 


So  the  lawyer  was  shown  into  the 
room,  a  dapper-looking  little  man 
about  five-and'thirty  years  of  age, 
with  an  amazingly  clean  shirt,  orna- 
mented with  two  gold  pins  ;  a  bright 
blue  satin  waistcoat,  with  gold  but- 
tons ;  and  three  little  chains  across 
the  breast,  retaining  his  watch  in  the 
left-hand  pocket,  like  the  cables  of  a 
seventy- four  at  anchor  at  Spithead. 
All  his  clerks  thought  him  the  perfect 
beau-ideal  of  a  gentleman,  so  we  may 
be  sure  he  had  what  is  called  an  air 
distingue*  which  on  this  occasion  was 
perhaps  a  little  marred  by  a  great 
olue  bag  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
But,  to  be  sure*  even  the  blue  bag  be 
carried  with  a  very  distingu6  air*  as 
they  say  Virgil  scattered  manure 
about  his  fields  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sovereign  distributing  crosses  of  the 
Guelphic  order ;  and  when  he^— not 
Tirgu,  but  the  smart  little  attorney. 


laid  the  bag  upon  the  chair,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  invalid,  you  saw 
in  a  moment  that  he  had  studied  in 
the  very  highest  school  of  politeness, 
known  east  of  Temple  Bar.  '*  Well, 
my  good  sir,*'  he  said,  '*  and  how 
goes  it  ?  You  look  uncommon  well# 
1  do  declare." 

"  I  don't,  Tyem,  I  donH ;  and  you 
know  it.     I'm  very  ill." 

«  My  dear  sir,  I*m  grieved  to  see 
you  so  desponding.  By  the  bye,  are 
you  concerned  in  the  subterranean 
railway  ?" 

*<  Never  heard  of  a  subterranean 
railway  except  a  common  sewer.  I 
want  you  to  make  my  will." 

<*  Delighted,  I'm  sure,  and  feel  flat- 
tered you  apply  to  me.  I  will  just 
take  a  note  of  your  wishes,  and  draw 
it  out  for  your  signature  as  soon  as 
possible/ 

«*  No  I  write  tilie  irill  i^  once.    It 
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won't  be  long.  I  will  tell  you  the 
•abitance,  and  you  can  put  it  into 
Jaw.     Item  " 
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**  Pardon  me*  my  dear  dr^  we  don't 
begin  with  item  '* 

«  You  end  with  a  good  many 
though." 

«*  Ahs  jiist  the  old  man ;  always 

jokiBir." 

**  Never   joked  in    my  life,   sir. 

Be^n.     I,  John  Hibbert,  of  Willer- 

don   Hall*  in  the  county  of  , 

Eaqnirey  leave  all  my  property  of  all 
kinds  whatever  to  my  eldest  danghter, 
Scwan  Hibberty  for  her  life,  if  she 
eonlioues  unmarried,  and  to  her  and 
her  children  for  ever  if  she  marries 
and  has  any*  on  condition  of  her  pay- 
{■IP  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  bar  slater,  my  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Hibbert ;  and  after  her  death  to  her 
ebdd  or  chitdren.  And  in  case  my 
eldest  daughter  dies  without  children, 
1  then  leave  every  thing  to  my  second 
dangbter,  if  then  livmg,  or  her  child 
or  children,  if  she  has  any." 

«  And  felling  them,  sir  ?"  enquired 
tbe  attonfey. 

^  I  don't  cave  where  it  goes — put 
any  body's  name  in  you  like.'* 

Mr  Tyera  reiected  above  half  a 
second ;  and,  as  he  was  directed  to 
put  down  any  one's  name  he  liked, 
and  be  liked  his  only  son  better  than 
any  body  else  except  himself,  he  en- 
quired if  he  might  insert  the  name  of 
Aognstns  Tyem. 

*<  Yon  may  put  down  the  devil,  I 
tell  yon  1  **  answered  the  meek  invalid, 
suflbring  probably  from  a  twitch  of 
painf 

**  Oh,  thank  you,  sir!  FH  put 
down  poor  Augustus  out  of  compli- 
ment, for  he  hasn't  a  chance— not  the 
lemotest.  They'll  bothmarry;  they're 
so  fery  good  looking,  especially  Miss 
Hibbert.** 

^  Sfae*8  as  ugly  as  sin,  sir,  and  von 
knew  it«  The  other  one  is  what  they 
eaU  pretty,  and  may  marry  without 
a  fortiine  — a  thoughtless,  careless 
gipsy   

•'  Ob,  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear 
sir ;  indeed  you  are  mistaken.  Miss 
Hibbert  hasn't,  perhaps,  such  regular 
features ;  but  there's  a  fine  acute  in- 
telligent expression  about  her,  that 
yon  must  be  a  fittle  blinded  not  to 
perceive.'* 

^  Wdl,  tarn  ail  that  I've  said  into 
proper  phrases,  and  let  me  sign  it,  for 
I  am  tixed.*- 


The  lawyer  sat  down  and  did  as  he 
was  directed  ;  and,  by  dint  of  sundry 
whereases,  and  furthermores,  and  ne* 
verthelesses,  contrived  to  manufacture 
a  document  so  totally  uninteliigible  tu 
ordinary  men,  that  it  bore  strong  in- 
ternal tokens  of  being  profoundly 
legal.  When  it  was  finished  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  carefbllv  read  over  by 
Mr  Hibbert,  proper  witnesses  were 
called  in,  and  the  document  was 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  due 
form.  Then  did  Mr  Tyem  discover 
his  politeness  and  good  taste,  and 
displayed  his  ingenuity  at  the  same 
time,  by  pouring  into  the  dying  man's 
ear  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  city^- 
the  late  failures,  the  expected  bank- 
ruptcies, the  gallant  news  of  the  day; 
for  Mr  Tyem  was  a  gay  widower,  and 
read  the  unstamped  newspapers,  and 
some  of  the  stamped  ones,  every  Sun- 
day morning.  Then  he  was  eloquent 
about  the  East  End  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  member ;  and  related  various 
anecdotes  of  bein^  overcharged  two- 
pence for  lunch,  and  resisting  the  im- 
position with  the  indignation  of  a 
virtuous  man,  who  never  made  an 
overcharge  in  his  life;  and  finally, 
when  the  two  girls  fortunatelv  came 
into  the  room,  he  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  talking  the  almost  speech- 
less sufferer  to  death. 

••  Ob,  father  1  how  very  ill  you 
look!"  said  Elizabeth,  horrorstruc^ 
at  the  change  produced  by  the  loqua- 
city of  the  visiter. 

"  That's  always  the  way  you  go 
on" — exclaimed  Susan  in  a  sharp  tone 
— .'*  always  trying  to  frighten  poor 
dear  papa  about  his  looks.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  speak  to  him  at  all,  if 
you  can't  give  him  any  more  comfort 
than  that." 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by  sharp  speeches,  when  she 
saw  her  fkther  so  dreadfully  changed, 

«<  Oh  fkther,"  she  said,  '<  is  there 
any  thing  I  can  do  ? — tell  me,"  and 
she  took  his  hand. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  father  in  a  tone 
that  might  almost  have  been  mistaken 
for  Susan's,  "you  can  hold  your  tongue 
and  leave  me  alone." 

*'  Your  father.  Miss  Susan,  has  Juti 
done  me  the  favour  to  dictate  to  mie 
his  will  "-^said  the  attorney,  smirkuig 
at  the  same  time. 

«'  Oh  r'--8aid  MisB  Hibbert  enquir- 
ingly. 

«*  And  I  believe  ahr*  I  may  mention 
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papa  I  I  always  said  BO-^always  try- 
mg  to  work  on  his  feeiiDgs— and  he's 
so  very  sensitive^  Mr  Tyem.  Is  she 
hurdng  you»  papa?" 

*^  Yes/*  said  the  ioTalid^  breathing 
with  increased  difficulty,  and  scarcely 
understanding  the  question ;  *'  she's 
leaning  all  her  weight  on  my  chest ; 
she's  choking  me,  I  can't  get  breath— 
ha— ha." 

"  There— you  hear  what  he  says^ 
Mr  Tyem.  He  says  she*s  choking 
him.  For  shame,  Elizabeth — oome 
away  from  him — do.** 

Elizabeth,  who  had  kept  her  head 
bent  over  the  panting  sufferer,  watch- 
ing the  headings  of  his  chest  with 
awe  and  terror,  raised  her  face  when 
her  sister  spoke  to  her.  She  would 
fain  have  poured  out  her  pent>up  af- 
fection on  her  father,  or  even  on  her 
sbter,  to  whom  the  awful  scene  seem- 
ed to  unite  her  more  closely  than  she 
had  ever  felt  before — ^but  the  pert  cold 
face  of  that  young  lady  repelled  her ; 
the  anffry  tones  of  her  father  repelled 
her;  the  strange  looks  of  Mr  Tyem, 
who  saw  that  his  best  way  of  paying 
court  to  the  hdress  was  to  insult  the 
sister,  repelled  her ;  and  so,  feeling  at 
that  moment,  ihore  bitterly  than  ever, 
the  utter  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
she  lifted  solemnly  the  unresisting 
hand  of  her  father  to  her  lips,  and 
slowly  left  the  room. 

"  Vm  glad  she's  gone,**  said  Miss 
Susan — **  she's  such  a  selfish  crea- 
ture, that  Elizabeth,  never  tidung  the 
least  trouble  about  poor  dear  papa, 
but  always  attending  to  her  own 
amusements,  even  when  he*s  so  wretch- 
edly ill  as  at  present. — He*8  very  ill, 
isn't  he?** 

'^  Oh,  very,**  replied  Mr  Tyem,  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  answering  a  ques- 
tion to  which  he  feels  an  affirmative 
answer  is  the  only  welcome  one— '<  I 
should  say  he  can't  last  a  day  *— ^** 

There  was  a  pause  after  tiiat,  dur- 
ing which  the  young  lady  again  hid 
crib  at  night;  and  the  remembrance  of    the  red  peak  of  her  nose  behind  the 
that  kindness,  after  lying   dormant    pocket  bandlLercbief. 
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to  Miss  Hibbert,  that  you  have  shown 
your  sense  of  her  merits  by  leaving 
her  nearly  your  whole  fortune.** 

'*  Oh  dear,  Tm  sure  I  never  d^rv- 
ed  it,"  said  the  now  relieved  young 
lady — and  put  the  handkerchief  to 
her  face;  but  as  only  a  few  shrill 
notes  proceeded  from  her  diminutive 
nose,  upon  this  demonstration,  I  can- 
not  positively  declare   whether  she 
succeeded  in  extracting  a  single  tear. 
But  Elizabeth,  who   considered  the 
making  of  a  will  the  very  last  act  (as 
it  too  ofken  b)  of  life,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  last  speech  and  confession  of 
a  person  on  the  scaffold,  without  hope 
either  of  reprieve  or  pardon,  turned 
suddenly  very  pale,  ana  sat  down,  and 
looked  at  the  pallid  face  of  her  father 
in  silence.    **  Wliat  a  heartless  crea- 
ture she  is,"  said  Miss   Hibbert  to 
herself,  taking  a  look  at  her  from  the 
comer  of  her  pocket  handkerchief, 
<'to  take  on  so  about  not  being  left 
any  ^ngl — and  not  to  care  about 
dear  papal — I  couldn*t  have  thought 
it.*'     You  will  remark  that  people 
who  have  not  sense  enough  to  enter 
into  the  better  feelings  of  our  calum- 
niated nature,  are  never  aware  of  that 
deficiency  themselves,  and  are  per- 
suaded that  the  emotions  of  a  pure 
and  good  mind  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  of  a  vile  and  bad  one.     And 
so,  from  the  great  height  of  her  con- 
tentment with  her  father's  whole  for- 
tune, she  looked  down  with  the  ab- 
horrence  becoming    an   affectionate 
daughter  and  a  good  Christian,  on  her 
poor  sister,  whose  thoughts  were  very 
differently  engaged.     There  certainly 
is  some  thing  after  all  in  natural  affec- 
tion, or  why  should  Elizabeth  have 
cared  a  straw  for  such  a  bitter  can- 
tankerous old  tormentor  as  Mr  Hib- 
bert ?   But  so  it  was :  perhaps  he  had 
not   always  been    unkind;  perhaps, 
sometime  or  other  when  she  was  a 
child,  ho  had  kissed  her,  or  played 
with  her,  or  bent  over  her  in  her  little 


through  many  years  of  neglect  and 
harshness,  was  awakened  all  of  a  sud- 
den by  the  sight  of  his  pain-contracted 
features.  She  slipt  noiselessly  across 
the  floor,  and  without  saying  a  word, 
while  her  eyes  were  filled  with  large 
glistening  tears,  she  gently  placed  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 
*<  There  now!"  cried  Susan  start- 
ing-^'' She'll  be  the  death  of  poor 


Mr  Tyem  respected  the  sufferings 
of  an  amiable  daughter  in  these  dis- 
tressing circumstance,  and  half  made 
up  his  mind  to  propose  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

'*  Is  the  will  all  signed?**  enquired 
the  tender-hearted  girl,  with  a  cateh 
in  the  voice,  that  brfore  friendly  andi« 
tors  might  have  been  considered  a 
vei7  good  imitation  of  a  sob. 
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"  Ob,  yes,  Misi  Hibbert !  I  took 
care  to  attend  particularly  to  your  in- 
terest.** 

"  And  does  the  same  irill  carry 
land  aa  well  as  moveables?** 

"  Be  qaite  easy,  my  dear  young 
Iady«  don't  agitate  your  sympathizing 
heurt  at  this  most  trying  crisis.  Biay 
I  aasare  yon,  that  in  me  you  will  find 
a  person  who  will  noTcr  neglect  your 
interests,  and  to  whom  yonr  happiness 
will  always  be** 

•«Ha!  ha!— dr  here  I  _  air  1— I 
can't  get  breath  !'*  cried  the  sufferer, 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  choking — **  take 
that  giri  off  my  neck — ^her  arms  suffo- 
cate me.** 

Bir  Tyem  dropt  the  hand  he  had 
taken  in  the  zeal  of  his  protestations ; 


and  Miss  Hibbert,  telling  her  father 
to  be  quiet,  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  out 
for  the  assistance  of  a  nurse.     Mr 
Tyein,  finding  no  further  opportunity 
of  showing  his  devoteduess  and  ad- 
miration, gathered  up  his  blue  bag 
and  retired ;  and  Miss  Hibbert,  draw- 
ing her  chair  to  the  fire,  and  putting 
her  feet  on  the  fender,  fell  into  a  re- 
verie, in  which  Willerdon  Hall,  and 
a  vast  deal  of  ready  money  besides, 
played  no  inconsiderable  part.   In  Uie 
mean  time,  Mr  Hibbert  lay  back  in  his 
anU'Chair,  pale  and  speechless,  and 
struggling  for  breath ;    for  Death's 
grasp  was  growing  tighter  and  tighter, 
like  the  coils  of  a  boa  constrictor, 
round  the  writhing  and  panting  car* 
cass  of  a  tiger. 
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In  abont  a  week,  the  shutters  were 
all  closed  in  No.  7,  and  the  grief 
of  Miss  Hibbert  seemed  nearly  in- 
consolable,  and   had  such  an  effect 
on  her  temper,  that  she  did  not  scold 
any  body,  not  even  her  sister,  for  three 
whole  days.   She  sat  in  her  own  room, 
laying  out  her  future  plans.    Her  de- 
testation of  her  present  suburban  re- 
sidence rose  into  a  fiiry,  now  that  she 
had  it  in  her  power  to  leave  it;  and 
she  determined,  as  soon  as  the  funeral 
was  over,  to  ffo  down  and  take  pos- 
session of  Willerdon  Hall.     She  de- 
termined, at  the  same  time,  to  alter 
her  whole  course  of  life:  ambition  had 
lain  dormant  for  many  vears,  in  that 
very  flat  and  very  acidulated  bosom ; 
but  now  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
make  the  most  of  her  situation,  and 
act  up  to  the  dignitv  of  her  rank. 
She  was  one  of  those  individuals  who 
think  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  themselves  in  particular, 
to  exact  their  extreme  rights  in  all 
cases  whatever ;  and  that  the  best  way 
of  getting  on  in  the  world,  is  never  to 
lay  yours  ?lf  under  an  obligation  to 
another,  if  possible;  and,  at  all  events, 
never  to  lay  any  person  whatever  un- 
der an  obligation  to  vou.     An  amia- 
ble dass  of  people,  who  invariably  lay 
claim  to  the  apprcbation  of  the  world 
on  the  strength  of  this  very  Christian 
disposition,  as  if  they  were  setting  a 
good  example  of  self  reliance  and  In- 
dependence.    By  the  time  she  had 
settled  all  her  concerns  entirely  to  her 
own  satldaetion,  a  long  procession 


started   from  No.  7  to  the   parish 
church;  sorrowful  peals  were  rung 
all  day;  hackney  coaches,  covered 
with  crape,  and  containing  all  the 
personal  and  commercial  friends  of  the 
defunct^  followed  at  a  slow  pace  an 
enormous  hearse,  ornamented  with  a 
multitude  of  waving  plumes ;  and  in  a 
very  few  days,  a  great  square  slab  of 
marble,  sunk  into  the  widl  of  the 
church,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of 
charity  very  thinly  clothed,  and  look- 
ing very  cold  and  uncomfortable,  an- 
nounced to  all  who  might  be  desirous 
of  such  information,  that  Mr  John 
Hibbert  had  been  the  best,  the  wisest, 
and  most  benevolent  of  men,  and  that 
this  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory, 
by  the  most  g^teful  and  affectionate 
of  daughters.     As  the  epitaph  was 
from  the  classical  pen  of  Mr  Tyem, 
and  duly  charged  for  in  his  bill,  wo 
may  saiely  enough  conclude,  that  all 
the  praises  lavbhed  on  the  deceased, 
were  at  all  event!  not  meant  to  be  sa- 
tirical, but  rather  a  propitiatoiy  sa- 
crifice to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
afflicted  heiress.     As  if  in  expectation 
of  the  good  effects  of  this  and  the 
other  instances  of  his  regard  for  that 
most  dismal  young  lady,  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  presenting  him- 
self in  the  little  drawing-room,  where, 
attired  in  deepest  sables,  she  sat  like 
an  African  Niobe,  of  somewhat  dimi- 
nutive size,  all  tears  and  white  pocket 
handkerchief.    She  held  out  her  hand 
lutlessly,  as  if  in  the  extremity  of  sor- 
row, and  Mr  Tyem  entered  at  once 
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into  the  spirit  of  the  soenei  and  shook 
it  with  so  woe-be-g>one  an  air,  that 
vou  mieht  ha?e  fancied  he  also  had 
buried  nis  father  and  succeeded  to 
L.50,000.  Whether  he  assumed  these 
isoumful  appearances  in  right  of  the 
contingent  interests  of  his  8on>  I  can- 
not say*  but  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  sort  that  enabled  him  to 
bo  so  profoundly  touched^  for  it  is  an 
ascertained  thing,  in  all  affairs  of  the 
kind,  that  the  external  demonstrations 
of  grief  bear  a  remarkable  propor- 
tion to  the  internal  satisfaction  ;  and 
therefore,  a  person  who  is  not  bene- 
fited by  a  death>  has  no  possible  right 
to  appear  to  regret  it. 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  bear  this 
blow  so  welly  Miss  Hibbert/*  he  be- 
gan, in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice ;  *'  to 
be  sure  it  was  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  your  excellent  sense.*' 

"  I  don't  bear  it  well,  Mr  Tyem ; 
Im  surprised  to  hear  you  say  1  bear 
it  well.  I  can*t  bear  it  at  all.  Oh 
dear,  oh  dear ! " 

Mr  Tyem  saw  he  had  got  on  the 
wronff  tack. 

"  Ohy  dear  Miss  Hibbert,  your  dis- 
position is  so  very  soft  and  tender. 
Vou  should  not  take  on  so;  indeed 
you  shouldnH.*' 

*'  I  don*t  take  on,  Mr  Tyem  ;  Tm 
surprised  to  hear  you  say  I  take  on. 
1  am  a  T^hristian»  I  hope,  and  though 
I  can't  help  regretting  poor  dear  papa 
—  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !*' 

**  Come,  come,  I  see  you  are  mak- 
ing noble  struggles  to  subdue  your 
natural  feelings.  You  mustn't  dwell 
on  such  sorrowful  subjects  always. 
Life  is  alLbeforeyou — the  admiration 
of  all  who  make  your  acquaintance, 
the  affection  of  some  who  Know  you 
well.— Ah!" 

Miss  Hibbert  buried  her  face  deeper 
in  her  handkerchief,  to  give  herself 
time  to  think.  The  tone  of  voice 
struck  her  as  something  different  from 
what  she  had  ever  heard  before.  In- 
deed, the  combination  of  such  words 
as  admiration  and  affection  with  her 
same  was  enough  to  startle  her.  *'  Has 
this  fellow  the  audacity,"  she  thought, 
'*  to  fancy  he  can  talk  me  over  ?"  bhe 
felt  so  convinced  of  her  own  ugliness, 
that  she  was  sure  nobody  would  even 
pay  her  compliments,  unless  for  the 
saKe  of  her  money,  and  therefore 
speeches  of  the  kind  now  adventured 
by  Mr  Tyem,  were  so  many  cautions 
to  her  to  beware  of  robbery. 


<*You   have  many   £nends» 
Hibbert?" 

*'  No,  I  have  no  friends.  I  never 
had  a  friend  in  my  life,  and  never 
wished  to,  and  that's  more,"  she  an- 
swered, rather  snappishly. 

"  A  noble,  independent  spirit ;  I 
honour  you  for  it.  It  is  only  silly 
creatures  that  rely  on  friends — I  mean 
of  their  own  sex,  of  course.  Men — 
some  of  them,  at  least — can  enter  into 

your  feelings — and  " 

**  I  don't  want  any  body  to  enter  into 
my  feelings;  and  I  can  assure  you* 
for  your  comfort,  Mr  Tyem,  that  I 
am  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  my* 
self." 

The  bitter  tone  and  sharp  look 
this  was  said  with,  were,  perhaps,  only 
a  different  manifestation  of  the  dutiful 
grief  that  consumed  her.  To  ordinary 
mortals  it  would  have  appeared  very 
like  an  outbreak  of  ill- nature ;  bnt 
Mr  Tyem's  breast  was  double-steeled. 
His  waistcoat  and  fine  gold  chain  would 
have  resisted  a  sharper  lunge  than 
that,  and  he  proceeded,  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  the  impression  he 
was  making. 

*'  You  will  lead  a  happy  life  at 
Willerdon  Hall,  Miss  Hibbert;  I  envy 
the  families  in  the  neighbourhood—* 
you  will  be  sue/*  an  acquisition." 
"Shall  I?— Oh!" 
"  Do  you  doubt  i£?  Your  modesty 
is  too  great.  I'm  only  afraid  your 
new  friends  will  make  you  forget  your 
old  ones — do  you  think  they  will  ?  " 

'*'  I  told  you  before  I  hadn*t  any 
friends  to  forget." 

"  Ob,  but  you  were  wrong^-you 
were  indeed — you  have  friends.  Miss 
Hibbert — attached  ones— I  can  assure 

you  I " 

**  Drew  up  my  father's  will,  and 
think  you  can  throw  dust  in  my  eyes. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  my  sister?'*  she 
said,  breaking  out. 

*'  Your  sister! — ^'pon  my  honour, 
my  dear  Miss  Hibbert,  you  astonish 
me  I  And  if  I  did  draw  your  father's 
will — or  if  I  ventured  to  suggest  any 
thing  to  him  about  a  preference  of  one 

daughter  to  another" 

*'  Oho  I — don't  try  to  persuade  me 
of  that.  I  knew  what  my  papa  meant 
to  do  all  along ;  he  never  could  abide 
Elizabeth,  and  no  wonder ;  she  never 
loved  him  as  I  did.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear!" 

'*  I  am  well  aware  of  that.  All  the 
friends  of  the  family  are  aware  of  it. 
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The  only  wonder  Uf  that  my  deceased 
friend  left  her  so  well  off  as  he  did." 

**  I  wonder  at  it  too,"  said  the  young 
lady,  laying  aside  her  pocket  handker* 
ehief;  "a  hundred  a-year  is  a  very 
good  income.** 

**  It  is  indeed ;  and  then  there's  the 
ehance  of  the  estate,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty. I  think  she  has  a  very  fair 
chance.** 

'<  What  right  have  you  to  say  you 
think  she  has  a  fair  chance  ?  '*  exclaim- 
ed the  indignant  heiress,  in  the  tone  of 
a  hyena  interrupted  in  gnawing  a 
bone.  "  1  consider  you  very  imper- 
tinent in  saying  any  thing  of  the  kind 
— yery  indelicate  and  insulting." 

*'  Why — what  have  I  done  to  of- 
fend you,  my  dear  miss?  I  merely 
alluded  to  the  fact,  that  in  case  of 
yoor  having  no  children,*' 

**/  have  children!  what  do  you 
BMaD,  talking  such  detestable  lan- 
guage to  me,  sir  ?  I  won't  be  insult- 
ed by  yon  nor  any  one  else,  sir.  I  see 
your  object,  sneaking  here  like  a  pal- 
try, pitiful  lawyer  as  you  are,  and 
talking  gross  improprieties,  liyou^re 
no  gentleman.  Til  fthow  you  I'm  a 
lady.  Leave  the  house,  sir.  Send 
me  in  your  bill,  and  if  I  approve  the 
items,  I'll  pay  it ;  but  never  speak  to 
me,  or  show  yourself  to  me  again, 
sir!** 

Mr  Tyem  saw,  in  direct  proximity 
with  bis  face,  a  little  red  visage  in- 
flamed with  anger ;  there  was  an  un- 
easy jerking  about  the  lady's  arms,  as 
if  she  longed  to  exercise  her  nails  on 
hb  nose,  and  altogether  the  voice  and 
attitude  were  so  determined,  that  he 
saw  it  was  vain.to  offer  the  least  ex- 
planation ;  so,  in  a  state  of  great  ter- 
ror and  dismay,  he  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  nearly  broke  his  neck  in 
projecting  himself  down  stairs. 

"  She,  indeed  I  **  continued  the  irri- 
tated heiress,  whose  blood  was  now 
fairly  up.  **  She  have  a  very  fair 
chance !  1*11  teach  her  what  her  chance 
is  worth  ! "  and,  like  a  hollow  shot 
with  the  fusee  lighted  and  all  ready 
to  explode,  she  burst  into  the  bed- room 
of  the  astonished  Elizabeth,  who  was 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  looking  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, and  reading  the  ScoUish  Chiefs. 

The  two  sisters  made  as  complete 
a  contrast  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Elizabeth,  radiant  with  good  nature, 
and  the  inward  sunshine  that  proceed- 
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her  mind — equal  to  a  good  conscience 
itself  in  its  beneficial  effects  on  the 
complexion — which  enabled  her  to 
cast  off  all  care  and  uneasiness  what, 
ever ;  and  Susan  bursting  with  rage 
and  spite ;  the  more,  perhaps,  when 
she  perceived  the  imperturbability  of 
her  thoughtless  victim.  '*  1  want  to 
know,  Elizabeth,*'  she  began  abruptly, 
"what  your  plans  are — I'm  going  to 
Willerdon  Hall  next  week.*' 

'*  And  am  I  not  to  go  with  you  ?*' 
asked  Elizabeth,  closing  her  book,  and 
putting  a  ribbon  mark  at  the  scene 
between  Wallace  and  Helen  Marr  in 
the  Tower. 

"  I  wonder  you  can  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion. After  the  way  you've  always 
behaved  to  my  poor  dear  papa,  I  can't 
expect  vou  would  behave  any  better 
to.  me.* 

"  And  where  in  all  the  world  am  I 
to  go  ?  "  enquired  the  bewildered  girl, 
forgetting  ail  about  Helen  Marr  and 
Wallace.  "  I  have  no  friend  to  go 
to.'* 

"  What !  no  friend,  with  all  the 
beauty  and  captivating  manners,  and 
all  that,  that  the  Formans  are  always 
talking  about?  oh,  you  must  have 
many  friends  that  will  be  delighted  to 
have  you.  You  have  a  good  income 
too — a  very  good  income;  I  don't 
know  how  I  am  to  pay  it,  I'm  sure. 
But  papa  was  always  too  generous." 

**  Susan,  are  you  serious  in  what 
you  are  saying  now ;  or  is  it  only  said 
in  a  fit  of  passion  ?  " 

*'  A  passion! — what  makes  you  fancy 
Fm  in  a  passion  ?  I'm  never  in  a  pas- 
sion. No.  I've  been  thinking  the 
matter  over,  and  once  for  all  you  shan't 
live  with  me.  See  what  y our  Jriend:t 
will  do  for  you." 

"  And  do  you  call  yourself  a  sister, 
behaving  in  the  w2y  you  do  ?  "  said 
Elizabeth,  rising  up,  and  assuming 
the  dignity  given  her  by  her  outraged 
feelings  and  growing  indignation. 
"You  are  older  many  years,  you 
should  be  a  mother  to  me ;  you  throw 
me  from  you  before  my  fatner  is  well 
cold  in  his  grave — you  turn  me  into  a 
world  of  which  I  know  nothing,  friend- 
less— homeless — destitute — and  all  for 
what  ?  I'm  sure  I  have  done  nothing 
to  offend  you.'* 

*'  Oh  no  I  nothing  to  offend  me  ; 
only  crossed  me  in  every  thing,  and 
shown  your  hatred  to  me  in  all  possi- 
ble ways — that*s  all.  But  it  won't  do ; 


ed  from  the  very  desirable  quality  of    the  house  is  mine  now,  and  I  will  be 
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mistress  of  it.  I  will  have  no  body  with  no  lady  as  behaves  as  you  does, 
with  me  that  takes  offence  and  flies  no,  not  for  twenty  times  year  wages 
into  passions  at  every  thing  I  do.  I  — I  never  see  yon  before  to-day,  and 
won*t  be  treated  as  you  treated  poor  I'll  take  famous  good  care  I  never 
papa.'*  «©08  you  again.*' 

Elizabeth  was  a  girl  of  great  beau-  "  Why/ what  could  the  people  at  the 
ty,  great  simplicity^  and  no  preten-  servants  bazar  mean  by  recommend- 
sions  either  to  abilities  or  fine  educa-  ing  such  an  insolent  creature  to  any 
tion*  for  she  had  neither  the  one  nor    lady  ?" 

the  other ;  but  she  had  a  right  feeling  <*  I  don't  think  as  you're  much  of  a 
heart,  and  some  little  pride  of  her  own,  one.  And  so,  if  you  please,  I  goes 
though  she  concealed  it  so  well.  But  back  in  that  *ere  chaise.  Don't  take 
now,  when  she  saw  the  object  of  her  out  my  box,  if  you  please,  Tm  agoing 
sister,  she  disdained  further  controver-    back  again." 

%j9  and  perhaps  startled  that  young  '*  Then  you  don't  go  back  at  my 
lady— who  had  expected  a  fierce  en-  expense,  that's  all/'  said  Miss  Hib- 
counter — with  her  calmness  and  dig-  bert.  **  Driver,  I  pay  no  back  fare 
nity,  more  than  if  she  had  burst  out  for  this  young  woman  ;  she  must  set- 
into  a  tempest  of  indignation.  tie  with  you  for  that  herself.     Here's 

**  I  see  what  you  mean " — she  said    a    shilling    for   you— you've   driven 
— "  and  shall  trouble  you  with  my    twelve  miles." 
presence  no  more.    You  have  repelled        "  A  shilling  for  twelve  miles  ma'am  ? 
mo  from  you  when  I  wished  to  love    we  never  gets  less  than  threepence  a 
you ;  you  have  thrown  away  theaffec-    mile  from  nobody." 
tion  of  a  person  who  would  have        *^  Ob,  then,  if  you  don't  like  the 
clung  to  you,  if  you  had  shown  that    shilling  you  needn't  take  it  at  all — I 
you  had  any  value  for  her  attachment,    will  never  be  imposed  on." 
I  leave  this  house  to-day :  and  as  we        "  Ye  see  ma'am,  we  boys  gets  no 
are  never  to  meet  again,  remember  I    regular  wages ;  we  tmsts  entirely  to 
lay  the  blame  of  this  separation  on    the  generosity  of  the  gentlefolks." 
you.     If  I  am  unhappy  in  life,   I        ''  Well,  haven't  I  ofi'ered  you  a 
charge  your  conscience  with  the  guilt    shilling  ?  Will  you  take  it  or  not  ?  " 
of  it ;  if  I  die,  you  shall  answer  for  it«        The  professional  dignity  of  the  post- 
And  now  we  part.     It  is  for  ever."    boy  was  roused. 
She  turned  away  as  she  said  this :  and     ^  *'  No,  ma'am,  I  won't  take  a  shil- 
Susan,  after  vainly  attempting  once    ling  for  twelve  miles  from  nobody." 
or  twice  to  mako  some  answer,  mum-        "  Then  so  much  the  better  for  me," 
bled  a  few  inarticulate  words,  and    said  the  generous  lady,  **  for.  now  I 
tossing  her  head  to  conceal  her  dis-    won't  give  you  a  farthing — ^and  I've 
comfiture,  stalked  insolently  out  of    a  great  mind  to  write  to  your  master 
the  room.  to  complain  of  your  insolence.      I 

In  a  week  from  that  time»  a  post-    never  was  so  insulted  in  my  life." 
chaise,  containing  two  females,  and        As  by  this  time  the  luggage  was 
loaded  with  a  profusion  of  bags  and    all  carried  into  the  hall.  Miss  Hibbert 
band-boxes,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of    walked  proudly  into    her   mansion, 
Wiilerdon   Hall.       A    man-servant    where  she  had  previously  sent  down 
opened  the  door,  and  out  of  the  post-    two  maids  and  a  footman ;  she  shut 
chaise  stept  a  little  person,  in  a  sky-blue    the  door  with  her  own  fair  hands,  with  a 
silk  pelisse,  with  a  very  red  nose,  and    force  that  showed  she  was  determined 
very  little  eyes,  and  an  expression  of    to  maintain  a  vigorous  defence  against 
face  that  said  plainly — why,  I  declare,    any  attempt  at  a  siege,  leaving  the 
it's  nobody  but  our  sweet  friend,  Susan    new-come  maid  and  the  post-boy.^ 
Hibbert  I  The  other  female  was  dress-    an  old  man,  by  the  bye,  of  about  sixty 
ed  more  plainly,  and  while  the  people    — ^looking  at  each  other  with  an  ex- 
about  the  house  were  engaged  in  emp-    pression  of  considerable  bewilderment, 
tying  the  chaise,  she  went  up  to  the        **  Well,  /never  see  sich  a  critter 
lady  of  the  mansion,  and  said, «'  please,     no  where,"  said  the  abigail. 
ma'am,  I  means  to  go  back  in  that        <'  She's  reg'lar  vicious,  and  no  mis- 
'ere  chaise."  take,"  said  the  unfortunate  Jehu,  as  if 

"  Oh,  you  do?  do  you?"  in  chorus.     "But  step  in,  young* 

**  Yes,  ma'am.      I  wouldn't  stay    woman.      I'll  take  you  back  to  our 
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liotel— and  Fin  blest  if  you  aint  a  real  but  whether  it  was  from  respect  for 

locky  one  to  get  out  o'  the  hands  of  the  dignity  of  their  new  mistress^  or 

cieh  a  Tarmint.'*  some  other  cause*  they  laughed,  and 

The  seeni9  at  the  hall  door  had  a  joked  no  longer.     You  would  have 

wonderful  effect  on  the  spirits  of  the  thought  they  had  all  of  a  sudden  been 

domerties   inside.      They  had  been  found  guilty  of  murder*  and  were  that 

laughing  and  joking  all  the  morning*  moment  on  the  eve  of  execution, 

Craptba  IV. 

The  Formans  at  No.  9.  were  the  epithet  ugly.  Tberewas,  by  the  great- 
best  people  in  the  world — in  their  est  good  Tuck  in  the  world*  a  nice  little 
way;  most  praiseworthy  individuals  bed- room  to  spare*  with  clean  white 
every  one*  though  in  all  human  pro-  dimity  curtains*  new  carpet*  dressing- 
babiUty  tbeir  manners  would    have  table*  and  a  great  pier  glass — and  if 
been  considered  rather  peculiar  than  I  had  been  a  fairy  I  should  have  liked 
otherwise  at  Almack's.     The  father  nothing  better  than  to  have  stept  in 
was  a  perfect  basha  in   his  office*  some  fine  morning  and  looked  into  the 
snubbed  his  elerks*  and  strutted  about  bed ;  for  there  I  should  have  seen 
as  if  the  room  was  a  great  deal  too  the  fine  healthy  face  of   Elizabeth 
tight  to  hold  him  ;  bnt  he  was  a  very  Hibbert  smiling  in  happy  dreams*  and 
little  UEian  at  home*  and  would  have  with  the  very  faintest  dimple  still  per- 
fitted  into  a  cupboard.    All  his  im-  ceptible*  being  not  yet  quite  filled  up 
mense  dignity  evaporated  on  the  om-  after  all  last  night's  laughing.     Eh'za- 
nibos  or  the  two  horse  coach*  for  in  both  was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
those  days  omnibuses  wer^  in  the  fu-  been  before.     At  first  she  thought  all 
tnre  tense ;  and  by  the  time  he  trlpt  the  kindness  of  the  Formans  put  on* 
np  the  little  straight  walk*  he  was  a  as  she  had  sometimes  seen  the  amiable 
perfect  specimen  of  the  good  Sama«  Susan  very  soft  and  even  insinuating 
ritan  in  grey  knee-breeches  and  long  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  rages*  and 
gaiters.     His  wife  was  always  at  the  expected  every  hour  to  see  them  burst 
front  door  to  receive  him,  and  gene-  out  in  their  real  characters.    But  day 
rally  hu  three  daughters  were  waiting  after  day  wore  away ;    Mrs  Forman 
in  tlie  little  passage  or  on  the  stairs,  treated  her  exactly  like  the  three  girls. 
Then  there  was  such  a  shaking  of  which  was  the  very  kindest  thing  she 
hands  and  kissing*  and  all  manner  of  could  do;  Mr  For  man  got  gradually  on* 
slappiBg  on  the  back  and  bare  shouU  till  at  last  he  slapt  her  shoulders*  or 
ders,  so  that  yon  wocdd  have  said  they  pulled  her  ear*  or  kissed  her  cheek*  as 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  a  month  at  if  she  had  been  Pug  or  Sally.     It  was 
least.     Dolly  took  bis  hat ;  Sally  un-  so  new  a  thing  to  Elizabeth  to  be 
bmtoned  his  gaiters*  and  Pug  brought  kindly  treated — or  evenspoilt  a  little, 
him  his  slippers,  and  he  at  last  at-  if  the  truth  must  be  owned — that  it 
tained  the  drawing-room*  attended  by  awoke  new  feelings  in  her  altogether, 
a  snite  as  if  he  bad  been  a  foreign  She  loved  the  Formans,  and  felt  a  posi- 
ambassador,  er  a  Roman  general  en-  tive  delight  in  loving  them ;  for  in  that 
joying  an  ovation.    A  fastidious  critic  inexperienced  heart  there  was  a  won- 
might  have  objected  to  the  girls  that  derful  pleasure  in  feeling  attached  to 
they  were  too  fat  and  stumpy  to  have  any  one.     She  thought  them  all  beau> 
stood  for  the  three  Graces*  but  in  spite  tiful  —  even    Pug.     Now    Pug    had 
oftb«r  fatness  and  stumpiness*  there  received  that  name  in  a  moment  of 
was  something  far  from  disagreeable  inspiration  from  her  father,  she  was 
in  their    round  shining  cheeks  and  so  like  one  of  the  little  black-faced* 
smiling  lips*  and  mischievous  black  bright-eyed,  quick*  looking  dogs  known 
eyes.     For  my  part*  I  delight  in  ugly  by  that  denomination  ;   and  It  had 
people  when  they  look  good  natured ;  stuck  to  her  ever  since.     There  was 
bat  that  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an  old  tradition  in  the  family*  conn* 
and  I  am  ready  to  fight  a  duel  with  tenanced  in  some  degree  by  an  entry 
Unoderbnsses  and  broadswords*  with  in  the  family  bible,  that  she  had  been 
any  man  who  will  say  that  any  one  of  christened  Sophia  Matilda ;  bnt  this 
the  Formans*  Dolly*  or  Sally*  or  Pug*  was   gradually   wearing  away*  and 
was  in  any  respect  deserving  of  the  there  was  every  probability  Uiat  a 
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few  more  years  would  efface  it  entirely ; 
ibr  Pag^  seemed  so  infinitely  more  natu- 
ral>  that  it  would  have  looked  very 
like  affectation  to  have  called  her  any 
thing  else.  And  when  I  have  said 
that  Elizdheth  thought  even  Pug 
beautiful,  you  may  guess  what  a 
famous  painter  affection  is,  and  bow 
it  softens  away  disagreeable  features, 
and  improves  good  ones,  as  if  it  were 
Chalon.  And  if  she  thought  Pag 
beautiful,  I  wonder  what  she  thought 
Sally,  with  her  nice  little  dumpy 
figure  and  animated  face ;  or  Dolly, 
with  her  glossy  ringlets  hanging-  all 
over  her  snow-white  neck?  She  thought 
them  Duchesses  of  Sutherland,  and  if 
she  had  studied  Lempriere,  would 
have  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  Venus, 
in  comparison  with  either  of  them. 
And  there  were  other  people,  too,  be- 
sides Elizabeth,  that  thought  the  For- 
mans  worth  fifty  heathen  goddesses  all 
in  a  row.  There  was  a  young  stock- 
broker, a  very  good-looking  man,  that 
had  his  coats  from  Stulz,  and  kept  a 
cab,  and  ^as  in  very  good  business, 
that,  if  be  had  not  altogether  proposed 
to  Sally,  was  on  the  very  point  of 
doing  so,  and  called  very  often,  and 
never  refused  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
and  always  sat  next  Sally,  and  even 
asked  her  to  take  a  potato,  with  so 
Bweet  a  voice  and  soft  a  look,  that  you 
might  have  fancied  he  was  asking  her 
to  take  him.  And,  in  fact,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  and  Mr 
Forman  was  delighted,  and  Mrs  For- 
man  became  so  confoundedly  con- 
ceited, that  you  might  have  thought 
all  these  flatteries  had  been  addressed 
to  her.  And,  in  short,  before  Eliza- 
beth had  been  domiciled  a  month,  the 
proposal  was  actually  made,  and  Sally 
was  very  soon  to  become  Mrs  William 
Smiiiom.  Oh,  it  was  delightful  from 
that  moment  to  see  the  whole  family, 
Elizabeth  included.  There  was  more 
slapping  and  kissing  than  ever  when 
Mr  Forman  returned  from  the  city  ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
Elizabeth's  arrival  was  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  in  the  world,  for  it  would 
just  keep  up  the  family  number  after 
Sally  went  away ;  and  she  was  for- 
mally presented  with  the  reversion  of 
Sally's  office,  which  consisted  in  taking 
the  old  gentleman*8  hat.  It  made 
her  about  as  happy  as  the  reversion 
of  the  chancellorship  would  make  kne. 
New  Mr  William  Smillom  was  a 
most  ezcellent  man  of  buslaess^^bnt 


didn*t  I  tell  you  he  had  his  coats  from 
Stulz,  and  kept  a  cab  ?  He  was  of  a 
very  ambitious  soul,  and  despised 
trades-people,  except  in  business  hours. 
From  ten  till  four  he  was  as  industrious 
as  a  man  could  be ;  and  grudged  nei- 
ther toil  nor  trouble  in  the  way  of 
business  :  but  exactly  as  the  clock 
struck  fuur,  he  was  a  new  man — away 
flew  the  pen,  on  went  the  coat;  a 
little  pocket  comb  did  the  honours  of 
his  top  knot ;  he  washed  his  hands  ; 
waved  a  towel  slightly  over  his 
boots ;  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
might  be  seen  trotting  down  Regent 
Street,  or  crossing  into  the  Park,  in  a 
very  handsome  cab,  with  a  little  tiger 
in  the  Smillom  livery,  holding  on  be- 
hind. Any  body  who  didn  t  know  it 
was  paid  for,  might  have  taken  the 
whole  turn-out  for  a  lord's.  And  bis 
friends  were  scarcely  less  fashionable 
than  his  coats  and  cab.  He  was  an 
amazing  judge  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  mode  and  manner,  dress  and  ad- 
dress, and  selected  his  acquaintance 
with  a  strict  regard  to  their  gentle- 
manly appearance ;  if  he  did  strain  a 
point  or  two,  'twas  in  favour  of  a  real 
6oaa  /ifie  title.  He  would  have  been 
delighted  to  have  strutted  up  St  James' 
street  with  the  very  ugliest  of  the  ba- 
ronets, or  the  most  contemptible  look- 
ing of  the  lords ;  but  in  any  thing 
below  a  knight,  he  exacted,  as  the  great 
condition  of  his  friendship,  that  he 
should  be  gentlemanly  in  appearance. 
You  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  that 
the  ladies  at  No.  9  looked  forward 
with  great  expectation  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr  Frederick  Stdby,  who 
had  expressed  .a  great  wish  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Formans,  and 
whom  Mr  William  Smiiiom  had  pro- 
mised to  drive  down  to  dinner.  On 
the  day  he  was  to  come,  Dolly  put  on 
a  new  gown,  and  dressed  herself  with 
such  amazing  care,  that  any  body 
might  have  seen  in  a  moment  that  she 
meditated  a  severe  attack  on  the  new 
comer ;  even  Pug  laid  every  ornament 
in  her  possession  on  her  fbnny  little 
person,  on  that  portentous  day.  It  was 
evident  the  proposal  af  Mr  Smillom 
to  Sally  had  set  them  all  on  the  alert 
for  a  similar  demonstration  to  them 
selves :  and  they  would  probably  have 
answered,  if  they  had  been  asked  what 
was  the  chief  end  of  man,  to  pop  the 
question.  Mr  Smillom  eame,  and 
brought  M.  Selby  with  htm,  and  cer- 
tainly be  Bever  did  a  stupider  thing  in 


Mr  Seiby't  manner  and  appearanoe» 
m  different  from  any  thing  that  had 
'  been  eeen  in  No.  9,  even 
Mr  Smillom  him8elf**who   had 
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life ;  for  there  was  something  in    three  of  them  pnt  together :  for  now 

she  saw  thefntility  of  all  the  plans  she 
had  fallen  npon  to  delude  herself  as  to 
the  beauty  of  her  children.    She  used 
tothiokthat  Sally  was  not  perhaps  quite 
so  beautiful  at  first  sight,  but    had 
a  most  captivating  mold  which  Eliza- 
beth wanted ;  then  Dolly  had  much 
longer  teeth,  and  showed  a  great  deal 
more  of  them  when  she  laughed  ;  and 
even  Pug  had  a  smaller  foot,  although 
it  was  a  good  deal  broader  ;  but  now 
the  saw  Uiat  other  people  juJged  dif- 
ferently, and  cared  very  little,  in  com- 
parison, for  the  mole  of  Sally,  and  the 
long  white  teeth  of  Dolly,  and  Pug*s 
stumpy  little  foot.  And  yet  they  i^vere 
both  so  open  and  so  natural — the  gen- 
tleman no  less  than  the  lady — that  it 
was  impossible  to  be  angry;  and  when 
the  saw  them  together  at  the  piano, 
and   heard  their  happy  voices,  she 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  they  had 
been  intended  for  each  other  by  na- 
ture.     And    so    thought    Frederick 
Selby.      What  Elizabeth  thought  I 
have  no  intention  to  tell,  but  the  first 
thought,   whatever  it    was,    became 
strengthened   every  day  ;   for  regu- 
larly every  day  Frederick  fuund  some 
excuse  or  other  for  coming  to  No. 
9;    and  ^at    last,    in   three  or    four 
months,  he  came  down  one  morning, 
and  told  them  he  had  got  an  appoiut- 
mentin  some  far-away  place — 1  forget 
the  nameof  it— in  South  America,  and 
must  sail  from  Portsmouth  in  a  month. 
The  Formans  were  all  so  happy,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  again  and  again, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  congratulations. 
Elizabeth  only  shook  his  hand  once, 
and  at  that  moment,  by  some  chance 
or  other,  there  came  a  great  round 
tear  into  the  comer  of  her  eye.     Fre- 
derick was  more  delighted  with  that 
one  short  silent  shake  of  the  hand, 
than  with  all  the  boisterous  demonstra- 
tions of  the  rest ;  and  after  a  couple 
of  days*    deep  thinking,   he   rushed 
down  to  No.  9  in  an  agony  of  expec- 
tation,  and  asked   Elizabeth  if  she 
would  go  with  him  to  his  new  situa- 
tion ?    Elizabeth  had  found  it  so  ne# 
a  thing  to  be  heartily  and  truly  loved, 
that  she  loved  Frederick  with  all  her 
heart  in  return— out  of  pure  gratitude. 
And  I  fe^  certain,  if  the  world  had 
been  four  times  the  size,  and  he  had 
asked  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  other 
end  of  it,  she  would  not  have  hesitated 
a  minute  ;  so,  of  course,  she  did  not 
heatete  a  monent  in  only  going  with 
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hitherto  been  the  standard  as  to  all 
fltttters  of  politeness  and  good  looks — 
that  they  nnanimonsly  concluded  he 
was  the  Liord  Chamberlain  in  disguise, 
er  master  of  tiie  ceremonies  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  himself.     And  Mr  Smil- 
lom feU  immediatriy  in  the  estimation 
of  all,  exeept  Sally,  from  being  the 
first  man  in  Rome  to  the  second  in 
Paradise  Row.      Frederick  was  the 
grandson  of  a  baronet,  the  son  of  a 
general*  the  cousin  of  two  or  three 
lords»  and,  by  his  mother's  side,  traced 
np  to  the  Scottish  kings,  so  that  Mr 
SJoBiilom,  when  any  thing  was  said  dis- 
respectful to  the  memory  of  Charles 
the  First,  apologised  to  his  friend,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  attack  on  a  near  re- 
lation. He  bad  no  profession,  but  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  one ;  indeed, 
he  had  had  that  comfortable  expecta- 
tion almost  the  whole  of  bis  life— for 
at  some  remote  period,  a  distant  cousin 
had  told  him  he  was  a  smart  fellow, 
and  ought  to  go  out  in  the  diplomatic, 
line ;  then  he  had  been  told  by  an- 
other»  he  had  better  get  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  colonies ;  and  so  he  read 
the  newspapers  in  his  dub,  and  dined 
oat  wherever  be  was  asked,  till  some 
thing  of  the  kind  should  fall  in  his  way. 
Bat  as  to  taking  any  active  steps  in  the 
matter  himself,  he  never  thought  any 
thing  of  the  sort  at  all  needful ;  he 
had  a  small  fortune — very  small,  had 
^o  expensive  habits,  and  was  so  con- 
firmed an  optimist  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  disappointment  to  rufile 
his  happiness  for  an  hour.      Dolly 
Porman  thought  him  the  handsomest 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  in  this  she 
was  not  nustaken,  and  couldn't  help 
blesatng  her  stars  a  thousand  times 
over  that  Sally  was  disposed  of,  and 
therefore  eonld  not  stand  in  her  way. 
Bat  a  dcmd,  for  the  first  time  since 
Elizabeth's  arrival,  fell  on  the  brow  of 
Mrs  Fonnaa,  when  she  saw  the  capti- 
vaied  looks  that  Frederick  cast  across 
the  table  where  she  sat,  the  whole  time 
of  dinner,  and  how  he  followed  her 
slightest  motion,  and  smiled  when  by 
dmnee  she  Idoked  at  him.     The  ap- 

aling  truth  borst  on  the  good  old 
y*s  miderstaiiding,  that  there  was 
net  one  of  her  daughters  to  be  com- 
pared to  Elizabeth  Hibbert;  no»BoraU 
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him  to  South  America.  It  was  a 
tremendously  busy  month  for  all  par- 
ties concerned ;  for  Mr  Smillom  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity! and  be  married  at  the  same 
time.  All  the  milliners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. Frederick  wrote  and  announced 
his  approaching  departure  to  his  con- 
sulship, and  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth, 
to  his  few  remaining  friends  ;  for  his 
father  and  mother  had  long  been  dead, 
and  only  his  brother,  a  curate,  came 
up  from  Devonshire  to  be  introduced 
to  his  future  sister-in-law.  He  had 
come  up,  determined  to  try  to  stop 
the  scheme  if  he  could,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  see  if  there  was  any  money 
to  be  expected  with  the  bride;  but 
when  he  saw  her  and  spoke  to  her, 
and  discovered  what  a  clear-hearted 
simple  creature  she  was,  he  never  said 
a  word,  either  about  her  fortune  or 
any  thing  else,  but  her  beauty  and 
good  qualities.  Old  Mr  Forman  knew 
nothing  about  Mr  Hibbert*s  will; 
Elizabeth  only  knew  that  Susan  had 
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told  her  she  had  to  pay  her  a  hundred 
a-y ear,  and  grudged  it ;  and  Frederick, 
on  being  informed  of  it,  told  her  he 
would  see  Susan  at  the (a  very 


bad  word  should  be  inserted  here) — 
before  he  would  accept  a  sixpence. 
Elizabeth  consulted  her  friends,  whe- 
ther she  shouldn't  write  and  apprize 
Susan  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
but  Frederick  again  said,  he  would 

see  her  at  the ,  (the  same  bad 

word  is  under8tood)»before  he  would 
allow  a  syllable  to  be  said  to  such  a 
detestable,  unnatural  old  maid.     So 
amid  the  kindnesses  and  blessings  of 
strangers,  Elizabeth,  the   pure  and 
good,  was  led  up  to  the  altar,  and 
gave  her  hand  where  she  had  already 
given  her  heart,  to  a  man  who  would 
not  have  exchanged  a  glance  of  her 
eye  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies ; 
and  in  ten  days  after  the  wedding  she 
sat  on  the  deck  of  a  gallant  ship  that 
was  ploughing  its  way  down  the  Chan- 
nel, and  saw  night  fall  on  the  white 
cliffs  of  Cornwall;  and  bade  a  last 
farewell  to  England. 


Chapter  V. 


**  Did  Mr  Augustus  tell  you  where 
he  was  gone  to,"  said  a  stout  gentle- 
man, considerably  on  the  wrong  side 
of  fifty,  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  a  dark 
office,  in  a  dingy  lane  near  the  bank. 
**  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  just  drove  down 
to  Tarseirs,  to  hear  about  his  roan 
filly.  She's  backed  against  the  Priam 
colt,  and  Mr  Augustus  is  trying  to 
hedge,  never  so." 

'*  Hem,"  mumbled  the  senior,  and 
walked  into  the  private  room.  "  This 
bad  health  of  Miss  Hibbert,  and  the 
certainty  of  her  succession,  has  turned 
the  boy's  brain.     Business  neglected, 
'race-horses  kept,  and  every  extrava- 
gance indulged.    What  a  lucky  thing 
that  girl  died,  and  Susan  has  never 
married!  though,  edad  I"  he  added, 
'*she  might  have  done  worse  than  try 
her  fortune  with  Joe  Tyem.    'Twas 
a  pretty  day's  work  that  of  mine,  put- 
ting Gusty*s  name  in  the  will ;  and 
the  rent  charge  I've  secured  on  the 
succession ;  and  eight  hundred  a-year 
will  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  retire  on, 
and  shows  the  boy's  gratitude,  too, 
poor  fellow;    though,  after  all,   he 
might  just  as  well  have  made  it  the 
thousand,  as   1  asked  him."     You 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  jaunty 


attorney — ^the  carrier  of  the  blue  bag 

•^the  drawer  of  Mr  Hibbert's  wiU 

the  proposer  for  Miss  Hibbert's  hand 
—in    the   plethoric  individual    who 
was  indulging  in  these  meditations. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  and  gone 
since  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  Na- 
poleon has  died  upon  his  rock,  and 
dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and 
kings  crowned,  and  others  banished:, 
there  have  been  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  and  the  whole  world  has  un- 
dergone   a    wondrous    change ;    for 
Steam,  which  we  left  in  his  cradle,  is 
now  a  grown  giant,  shaking  earth  and 
heaven.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
a  change  has  also  taken  place  on  the 
personages  of  our  story,  and  on  the 
bodily  configuration  of  Mr  Tyem. 

**  Ha,  old  un,  how  aint  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed Augustus,  familiarly  slapping 
his  respectable  ancestor  on  the  sh  oulder 
— *'  caught  you  in  a  brown  study — eh?" 
*'  How  can  you  be  so  thoughtless. 
Gusty?"  replied  the  ancient,  in  not 
the  best  of  humours.  "  Haven't  you 
heard  Miss  Hibbert  is  ifuch  worse  ?'* 
**  Haven't  I  ?  that's  all.  Bought 
another  horse  on  the  strength  of  it 
this  very  morning.  She  can't  hold 
out  long.*' 
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iDfernal  screws,  he  was  ftbown  into 
the  small  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which,  by  courtesy,  was  called 
the  coffee-room,  there  being  no  pri- 
vate room  at  that  moment  unoccupied* 
"  Ah,  so  much  the  better,'*  said  Mr 
Augustus ;  "  I  hate  private  rooms» 
especially  when  I  am  on  the  hunt  for 
information.  1*11  just  have  a  chop  or 
so,  by  way  of  a  brightener,  and  then 
proceed  to  work  like  a  Trojan."  He 
accordingly  gave  his  order  in  a  ma- 
gisterial tone,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
Eressing  the  waiter  with  an  idea  that 
e  was  a  prince  in  disguise;  and, 
whether  in  consequence  of  this  digni- 
fied manner  or  not  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but,  at  the  end  of  a  very  few 
minutes,  Mr  Augustus  saw  before  him 
a  Yery  nice  smoking  dish  of  veal  cut- 
lets, with  all  proper  accompaniments; 
a  tankard  of  brown  stout  and  a  pint 
of  sherry  not  being  omitted. 

*'  Waiter,"  he  said,  with  his  mouth 
nearly  filled  with  meat  and  potatoes^- 
for  he  was  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  commencing  his  enquiries — **  you 
know  Willerdon  Hall,  of  course  ?  *' 

''  Yes  sir ;  the  outside  on  it." 

"  Ah,  very  good.  What,  not  very 
hospitable— eh  ?  The  old  lady*8  close, 
is  she?** 

<«  Her  doors  is,  sir." 

"  But  they're  open  sometimes,  sure- 
ly.   Does  nobody  go  near  her?'* 

<'  Oh  yes ;  Parson  Aylward  is  there 
very  often,  especially  since  Miss 
Jones  went  there.'* 

*«He's  fond  of  Miss  Jones,  then, 
this  parson — eh  ?  '* 

"  Oh  yes ;  she  lived  with  he  afore 
she  went  to  the  Hall.*' 

"  The  deuce  she  did !  *'  mused  Mr 
Augustus.  **  Ah,  now  I  see  it  all — 
a  reg*lar  plot  between  Jennie  Jones 
and  the  parson.  And  Miss  Hibbert's 
very  ill — isn*t  she  ?**  he  continued 
aloud. 

*'  Yes,  our  doctor  went  up  and  bled 
her  two  days  since.** 
quite  SB  keen  on  the  matter  as  his        **  Not  very  easy  to  bleed---eli  ?*' 
more  prudent  sire.    He,  nevertheless^    said  the  facetious  gentleman,  winking 
lost  no  time  in  driving  down  in  his    to  the  waiter ;  '*  rather  dry,  Peter.** 
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**  No;  and  therefore,  my  boy,  I 
think  you  ought  to  be  on'the  spot,  or 
at  all  events  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
see  that  no  damage  is  done  to  vour 
property.  Have  you  heard  any  thing' 
about  the  savings?  they  must  be  im- 
mense.*' 

**  All  in  hard  guineas,  tied  up  in 
old  stockings,  or  sewed  into  chair 
bottoms.  Capital  fun  it  will  be  find- 
ing out  all  her  posies  1  I  only  wish 
we  conld    get   quit   of  that    Miss 

Jones  " 

*'  Pooh,  never  mind  her.  I  know 
all  about  her.  She's  been  so  bullied, 
rely  on  it,  by  the  old  tabby,  that 
sbe*U  be  easily  bullied  by  any  body. 
Got  with  her.  Gusty,  the  very  first 
thing— neck  and  crop  out  by^the  win- 
dow, if  she  doesn't  go  quietly  by  the 
door  ;  but  search  her  boxes,  boy — be 
sure  you  search  her  boxes.** 

*•  Well,  do  you  think  she's  going 
to  make  a  die  of  it  immediately  ?'* 

^  Hem :  1  don't  know ;  better  go 
down  on  the  chance." 

^  I  go  down  ?  why,  if  it  was  her 
last  breath,  she  would  spend  it  all  in 
ordering  me  out  of  the  house.*' 

<*  It*B  a  custom  she  has  with  our 
family,  boy ;  but  never  mind.  You 
go  down  to  the  Aylward  arms,  and 
he  on  the  look-out  for  squalls.  Send 
for  me  the  moment  it  happens,  and 
rU  come  down  with  the  needful  deeds. 
Don't  lose  a  moment.  Who  knows 
but  we  may  come  in  for  some  of  the 
hidden  treasures  you  talk  of,  if  we 
can  get  into  possession  at  once? 
If  we  don't,  that  little  minx  —  a 
Welshwoman,  of  course — that  Miss 
Jones,  and  the  parson,  will  lay  their 
hands  on  all.  ofem.,  my  boy,  the 
forniture  is  conveyed  by  the  will ; 
and,  luckily,  I've  kept  the  inventory. 
So  be  off:  don't  say  a  word;  but 
write  to  me  by  to-morrow's  post  how 
the  land  lies.*' 

««Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better," 
said  Augustus,  who  did  not   seem 
a  keen  on  the  matter  as  his 


heautifol  yellow  tilbury,  with  >ed 
wheels,  to  the  Aylward  Arms,  which 
was  the  name  of  an  inn  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  Willerdon  Hall  estate. 
It  was  four  o*clock  when  he  arrived, 
on  a  beautiful  day  in  July ;  and, 
after  duly  attending  to  his  horse,  and 
giving  the  hostler  a  volunteer  opinion, 
that  SX  the  poeters  in  the  atable  were 


**  My  name*s  Joseph,  sir. 
"  Well,  never  mind ;  did  any  blood 
come,  Joe  ?— eh  ?** 

•«  Can't  say,  sii^— coming,  sir.*' 


This  latter  very  unusual  form  of 
speech  was  addressed  to  a  young  man 
who  at  that  moment  came  into  the 
coffee-room,  and  called  for  a  bill  of 
fare* 
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**  It's  a  pity,  sir/*  said  Joe  to  the 
stranger,  "that  this  gentleman  has 
just  begun,  or  you  might  have  joined 
company,  pVaps  **— 

The  stranger  looked  towards  onr 
friend  Augustus,  and  did  not  seem 
very  much  disappointed  at  having 
missed  the  pleasure  of  bis  society. 

**  I  would  rather  dine  alone,*'  he 
said ;  "  let  me  have  any  thing  yoa*ve 
got.*' 

*'  I  recommend  their  veal  cutlets," 
interposed  Mr  Augustus;  ^'theyVe 
amazing  good,  considering  it's  so  far 
in  the  country  this  here  hqtel.'' 

The  stranger  bowed,  and  repeated 
his  order.  Mr  Augustus  resumed  his 
labours ;  and  at  intervals,  as  he  could 
catch  the  attention  of  that  most  unen- 
vled  pluralist,  Mr  Joe,  continued  his 
enquiries  about  the  inmates  of  the  hall. 

**  I  say,  Joe,**  he  began,  when  that 
functionary  was  placing  the  cheese 
on  the  stranger's  table— "is  thuMiss 
Jones  good-looking  at  all  ?'* 

•<  Oh,  beautiful,  sir,**  said  Joe. 

<«  Oho  I  I  smell  a  rat,  Joe.  The 
par8on*s  very  sweet  on  her,  you  say  ? 
Sly  old  rogue  the  parson  \  How  old 
is  she,  Joe?*' 

"  About  seventeen  or  eighteen,  I 
should  think,  sir;  but  1  don't  know.** 

*'  Never  looked  in  her  mouth — eh?** 

The  stranger  seemed  gradually  to 
become  more  interested  in  the  convert 

sation,  and  almost  repented  he  had    ed  sight,  and  no  mistake.' 
refused  the  offered  society  of  the  in-        "  Perhaps  not  in  the  tame,**  said 
quisitor.  tiie  stranger,  with  a  smile.    *<  I  give 

« Is  this  Miss  Hibbertgoing  to  make    up  the  old  lady  entirely  to  yon.** 
a  die  of  it,  do  you  think  ?'*  "  Do  you  t     Then  your' re  a  good 

'•Don't  know,   sir;  but   she's  a    fellow.     Oho!  you're  after  the  yoang 
tough  one:  it  will  take  snmmat  to    one,  eh?" 
kill  she."  The  stranger  nodded. 

''Do  you  think  Miss  Jones  would  see        **  Well,  1  don't  oaro  if  I  g^ve  yoa 
a  gentleman  if  he  called  on  her,  Joe?**    a  helping  hand.     I'm  up  te  a  spree  at 

•<  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed    the  shortest  notiee.    How  can  I  assist 
the  stranger ;  "  do  you  spesk  of  Miss    you?' 


Society,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  tbnd  of  him,  for  there  was  a 
look  about  the  gentleman,  who  now 
drew  his  chair  to  the  table  of  Mr 
Augustus,  whieh  showed  that  hia 
movement  had  a  different  object  from 
the  pleasure  of  making  that  individual's 
acquaintance.  And,  afler  all,  Angus- 
tus  was  not  a  very  captivating  oharao- 
ter  at  first  sight.  He  had  the  lightesl 
possible  hair,  and  the  greenest  pos- 
sible eyes ;  he  was  dressed  in  a  bright 
green  coat  and  flashy- coloured  waist- 
coat, and  spoke  in  a  shrill  loud  vpiee, 
and  altogether  comported  himself  in  a 
way  that,  by  some  mysterious  conoa^ 
tenation  of  ideas,  always  called  up 
the  most  vivid  images  of  horaewbipa 
and  kiekings  down  stairs. 

"  Well,  nr,**  he  said,  lightiuff  a 
segar  with  an  unfailing  Incifer,  and 
taking  his  first  whiff,  **  you  sud  yoa 
would  talk  to  me  on  a  certain  subject. 
Talk  away." 

**  I  heard  you  mention  the  ftumily 
at  Willerdon  HalL  Do  yoa  know 
them?" 

'*  Come,  now,  that*a  coming  it  a 
little  too  strong.  Why,  yon're  ton- 
ing me  into  the  witnesa^box,  when  all 
I  bargained  for  was  to  have  a  social 
chat.     Why  do  you  wish  to  know  ?'^ 

'<  Because  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
one  of  those  ladies." 

So  am  I.<~Deepertlian  you  a  enes- 


«« 


Jones,  the  friend  of  Miss  Hibbert  of 
WiiierdonHall?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr  Augustus.  « I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  her. 
Just  to  hear  the  exact  state  of  health 
the  old  lady  is  actually  in.  Reports 
are  very  strong  that  she's  dying." 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  when  the  waiter  is 
gone  you  will  let  me  speak  to  you  on 
that  subject." 

**  With  all  my  heart.  Bring  your 
bottle — a  half-pint,  I  see;  'pon  my 
soul,  I'm  ashamed  of  this  generation-.-. 
and  we'll  talk  as  long  as  ever  yon  like. 
I'm  fond  of  society." 


"  I  heard  you  ask  if  Mise  Jones  was 
likely  to  see  a  gentleman  if  he  called 
on  her.  I  thought,  perhaps  you  bad 
some  business  at  the  house,  and 
might" 

"  Tip  her  a  note,  or  whisper  an 
appointment?  Oh  Lord,  I'm  delighted 
with  the  fun  I'* 

"  WUl  you  help  me?" 

<'Tell  me  how  to  doit;  forthelhet 
ia,  that  though  I'm  a  mighty  deal  more 
anxious  than  you  to  get  my  foot  inside 
the  door,  I  can*t  bit  on  any  plan  to 
make  good  an  entranee." 

M I  think  we  can  manage  St,  If  y<m 
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agr^e  to  what  I  propose.     Stop,  let 

me  riag  tbe  bell.     Joe,  bring  a  bottle 

of  daret,  clear  the  decks,  and  ]et  us 

start  with  a  bumper.     Now,  sir,  fire 

away! 

"My  great  object  is  to  get  Miss 
Jones  away  from  Miss  Hibbert.'* 

•<'Gad,  my  boy,  so*s  mine;  but 
vhat  will  you  do  irUh  her  when  you 
get  her  awigr  f^ 

w  Marry  her." 

"  Marry  her  1  —  oh  crikey !  —  I 
thought  you  was  only  up  to  a  lark.'* 
Mr  Augustus  filled  out  another  glass. 
**  This  looks  very  bad/'  he  thought. 
<<Thii  here  bird  wouldn't  think  of 
marriage  if  the  jade  hadn't  secured 
tbe  old  lady's  tin->aU  the  spoons  at 
any  rate — blow'd  if  she  aint  both  the 
majd  and  the  magpie  all  in  one." 

«  You  seem  ahtonished,  sir;  but  if 
jou  knew  how  I  am  plaeed." 

**  Hard  up,  eh  ? — uncle,  and  all 
that  ?     Has  she  any  pewter  ? " 

*•  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care,  I'm 
rieh  enough  for  both.  I'll  tell  you 
how  it  is,  sir,  and  then  I'm  sure  you'll 
not  hesitate  to  assist  me." 

**  What*  to  get  her  away  from  the 
old  Tarmint  ? — not  an  instant — I'll  go 
through  fire  and  water;  but,  let's  bear 
your  tale — drink,  boys,  drink,  and 
drive  away  sorrow." 

•*  Three  years  ago,  she  came  to 
live  at  the  bouse  of  my  tutor,  a  clergy- 
man in  the  north — the  was  then  six- 
teen. I  was  three  years  older — we 
very  soon  became  attached— our  love 
was  soon  discovered.** 

**  I've  alwi^s  said,**  interrupted  Mr 
Augustus,  **  there  ought  certainly  to 
be  a  foundling  hospital  in  every  parish 
— but  go  on." 

**  My  tutor,  who  was  a  relation— 
unek  he  said — though  1  know  he  had 
DO  brother  of  that  name  " 

^  Bab,  man  I  she  was  his  daughter 
-^nothing's  commoner  than  to  hide  it 
by  a  different  name.  Why  was  the 
Fitxroys  ealled  Fitzroy,  but  to  hide 
that  Uiey  were  children  of  George  the 
Third?  It's  always  the  way." 

<«  WelL-<.but  in  this  case  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Hehad  scruples  about  allow- 
ing the  engagement  to  go  on,  for  he 
said  she  was  poor,  and  my  father  was 
then  alive.  And  when  1  wrote  to  him 
abont  It,  he  also  opposed  it*  Susan* 
nah  was  therefore  sent  away." 

<«  Ah  I  them  Susannahs  are  always 
perseented  by  the  eldersl**  said  Mr 
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"  They  never  told  roe  her  place  of 
concealment,  but  luckily  I  have  now 
discovered  it,  She  promised  me,  that 
if,  when  I  was  my  own  master,  I  still 
continued  to  love  her,  she  would  be 
my  wife.  I  have  written  to  her  at 
Willerdon  Hall,  and  my  letters  have 
been  all  returned  unopened." 

"  You  can't  have  paid  the  postage. 
Old  Miss  Hibbert  never  opens  an  un^ 
paid  letter." 

**  I  am  afraid  it  arises  from  some^ 
thing  worse.  I  hear  Miss  Hibbert  Is 
a  very  crabbed,  ill-tempered,  old  wo-p 
man ;  she  perhaps  tyrannizes  over 
her." 

"  You  may  take  vour  oath  of  that, 
unless  she's  quite  changed  from  the 
time  father  knew  her." 

*'  Now,  I  don't  like  to  go  up  to  the 
Hall  myself,  till  I  anew  more  about 
my  position ;  but  if  some  friend  '*- 


«  Would  step  up  and  do  the  need- 
ful, you  would  be  very  much  obliged? 
— but  how  am  I  to  do  it  ?  " 

'*  Why,  if  you  would  really  take 
the  trouble,  1  don't  see  what's  to  pre* 
vent  you  from  going  up  and  ofiWring 
^our  services,  now  that  Miss  Hibbert 
IS  so  ill,  as  a  London  physician  sent 
to  give  your  opinion  by  the  clergy- 
man of  tbe  parish,  Mr  Aylward." 

<*  That's  the  old  boy  that  Miss 
Jones  stayed  with  before  she  came  to 
live  at  the  Hall  ?  He'll  find  it  out,  to 
a  certainty." 

**  Never  mind.  You'll  be  far  awaj 
by'tbat  time,  and  will  have  done  a  par- 
ticular kindness  to  me." 

**  And  to  myfelf  too,"  said  Mr  Au- 
gustus. "  And  I'll  have  a  touch  at 
the  old  varmint's  pulse  in  half-au-bour 
from  this  time,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman, 
What's  your  name  ?  " 

**  Harry  Millard,  of  Colme  Abbciy • 
She*ll  know." 

**  Have  you  got  a  license  ?  I'll 
bring  her  down  here  directly." 

"  Not  quite  so  quick  as  Uiat,"  said 
Harry  Millard,  with  a  smile,  ''ask  if 
I  may  see  her  for  five  minutes  some- 
time this  evening.  I've  much  to  say.** 

**  I  daresay  you  have.  You*te  a 
rum  one,  you  are ;  but  stay  you  quiet- 
ly here,  and  111  bring  or  send  you 
word  as  soon  as  I  can.  What  gam- 
mon it  u" — he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
off  to  enact  the  part  of  a  disciple  of 
Esculapius — **  in  this  Mr  Millard — a 
tip- top  sawyer,  I  see  by  the  looks  of 
him — to  run  his  rigs  on  me  about 
manriage^with  this  here  Jennie  Jones* 


so 
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1*11  have  a  look  at  ber  boxes,  as  fa-  I  would  prosecute  for  loss  of  services. 
tber  advised,  before  I  let  her  off  the  Tve  known  good  daoaages  in  ,a  cas^  of 
premises.     If  I  were  her  next  of  kin,     the  very  same  kind. 


Chapter  VI. 


The  twenty  years  that  had  wrought 
such  changes  on  the  world  at  large, 
had  not  been  without  their  effect  on 
our  old  friend.  Miss  Hibbert.  At  first, 
when 'she  had  taken  up  her  residence 
at  the  Hall,  the  neighbours  had  all 
called  to  welcome  her  to  the  county  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  none  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  so  prepossessed 
by  their  reception,  as  ever  to  have  re- 
peated the  visit.  Susan  had  grown 
bitterer  and  bitterer  every  year,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  bitters  to  do.  Anxi- 
ous to  marry,  in  order  to  spite  poor 
Elizabeth,  when  she  found  out  at  first 
that^  she  had  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  her — as  the  annuity  never  being 
claimed,  clearly  proved  that  she  had 
died ;  and  the  sad  news  was  confirm- 
ed  to  her  by  the  Formans,  to  whom 
she  had  actually  taken  the  trouble  to 
apply  for  information ;  and  finally, 
all  doubt  was  removed  by  a  notice  of 
her  decease  in  the  newspapers — her 
anger  and  apprehension  took  a  differ- 
ent direction,  and  day  and  night  she 
fancied  she  saw  the  hateful  visage  of 
Mr  Tyem  gloating  over  the  prospect 
of  his  succession.  And  when  she 
pictured  to  herself  the  triumph  of  the 
attorney  and  his  son,  she  almost  wish- 
ed she  had  not  been  quite  so  severe 
on  the  faults  of  her  poor  sister ;  for, 
you  will  observe,  she  had  impressed 
herself  so  vividly  with  the  belief  that 
Elizabeth  had  treated  her  very  ill, 
that  even  remorse  did  not  altogether 
discover  the  truth  to  her  in  all  its  ex- 
tent ;  but — instead  of  the  unvarying 
clamour  she  used  to  make,  to  all  who 
came  within  speaking  distance,  of  the 

freat  provocations  she  had  received 
om  Elizabeth,  and  the  angelic  way 
she  had  borne  them  for  many  years, 
till  at  last  they  had  become  really  in- 
tolerable—  she  was  now  sometimes 
quite  pathetic  after  her  fashion,  which 
bore  a  great  outward  resemblance  to 
rage  and  bitterness,  on  the  early  death 
of  the  poor  persecuted  girl,  and  wished 
she  had  lived  to  inherit  the  estate. 
Grief,  even  in  this  modified  degree, 
had  a  softening  effect  on  her  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  by  way  of  proving  to  the 
world  at   large  that  she  possessed 


every  virtue  fit  for  a  lady  and  a  Chris- 
tian to  possess,  she  became  feroci* 
ously  charitable,  and  subscribed  two 
guineas  a-year  to  a  clothing  society, 
and  forced  flannel  jackets  and  doable 
drawers  of  her  own  making  on  all  the 
brawny  poachers  and  labourers  of  the 
parish,  in  the  middle  of  July.  She 
made  herself  also  president  of  a  soup 
and  scrap  society,  and  paid  inquisito* 
rial  visits  to  the  larder  of  every  cot- 
tager in  the  village ;  counted  the  num* 
ber  of  potatoes  they  had  boiling  in  the 
pot,  and,  in  fact,  made  herself  so  pro- 
digiously Samaritan,  that  it  was  quite 
a  pleasure  to  see  her.  Good  Dr  Ayl- 
ward  tried  to  moderate  the  transports 
of  her  zeal,  but  she  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. She  thought  he  was  a  hard- 
hearted, uncharitable  man,  to  talk  of 
dbcretion  in  such  a  cause,  and  de- 
spised his  doctrine  as  cold  and  moral ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  doc- 
tor was  a  man  of  high  family,  and 
universally  liked  in  his  parish,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  been  **  gen- 
teel** to  leave  him,  she  would  have  at- 
tended the'  Reverend  Snuffle  Sybby, 
the  owner  of  a  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parish,  who  had  gone  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  religious  belief — 
from  the  depths  of  ranting  Calvinism 
up  to  the  very  highest  notes  of  Pha- 
risaism and  assurance;  and  was  at 
that  time  popular,  from  the  force  of 
sympathy,  with  all  the  vain  and  shal- 
low-witted  old  maids  in  the  vicinity. 
But  she  contented  herself  with  look« 
ing  down  on  her  own  religious  in* 
structor,  and  feeling  that  she  was 
a  great  deal  better  than  he  was:  a 
pleasing  frame  of  mind  which  she 
enjoyed  every  Sunday,  or  indeed, 
every  day  in  the  week  ;  for  it  occur- 
red to  her  whenever  she  thought  of 
her  own  prodigious  advances  in  boll- 
ness  and  virtue.  She  became  quite  a 
model  of  the  manner  in  which  an  an- 
gel would  probably  live,  if  it  by  any 
chance  came  to  reside  for  a  season  on 
earth ;  and  as  even  a  heart  such  as 
that  of  the  devout  Susan,  could  hard- 
ly exist  without  something  to  like  or 
care  for,  she  made  a  display,  to  aU  who 
came  near  her,  of  the  tenderness  of 
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her  dispositioo>  by  being  a  great  friend 
to  the  Jower  animals,  and  particularly 
partiil  to  cats.     It  showed  such  a 
warmth  of  affection  and  gentleness  of 
mind,  that  people  were  amazed  that 
those  amiable  sentiments  limited  them- 
selves so  strictly  to  her  intercourse 
with  tbe  four-footed  creation.  I  have 
no  doobt  half  the  Tillage  of  Wilier- 
don  wished  they  were  cats ;  but  even 
this  state  of  sympathy  with  any  living 
thing*  was  doomed  to  have  an  end. 
Her  notions  of  moral  virtue  became 
so  prodigiously  strict,  and  her  mo- 
desty grew  so  amazingly  tender,  that 
she  became  scandalized  at  certain  ac- 
cessions to  the  number  of  her  fa* 
vomrites ;  even  on  the  part  of  staid, 
sensible-looking    old   tabbies,    from 
whom  she  expected  better  things ;  and 
when  at  last  she  perceived  that  her 
great  old  grey,  the  most  steady  and 
demure  of  mousers,  gave  symptoms 
that  she  also  was  about  to  be  a  **  mo- 
ther aad  no  wife,*'  she  lost  patience 
with  the  whole  race,  and  expected 
some  fearful  judgment  on  her  and  her 
house«  if  she  did  not  at  once  wash  her 
hands  of  such  a  perverse  generation. 
Tbe  eats  were  accordingly  drummed 
out  with  every  mark  of  disdain  and 
abhorrence,  and  the  mansion  of  Miss 
Hibbert  became  again  a  residence  fit 
for  Diana. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  good  Dr 
Aylward,  seeing  the  loveliness  of  his 
heavenly. minded  parishioner,  took  a 
strange  fancy  into  his  head,  that  the 
best  way  to  turn  her  thoughts  into  a 
happier  channel,  and  soften  the  aspe- 
rities of  her  temper,  was  to  show  her, 
in  the  person  of  a  sort  of  protegee  of 
his,  the  Miss  Jones  we  have  heard  so 
much  about,  how  sweet  and  amiable 
a  person  may  be,  without  pluming 
herself  on  those  qualities  at  all ;  and 
he  aeeordingly  proposed  to  Miss  Hib- 
bert, to  receive  his  young  friend  for  a 
month  or  two  into  her  house.  Whe^ 
ther  his  intention  in  this  was  really  to 
be  of  ose  to  Susan,  or  to  hide  the 
beantifiil  Susannah  from  the  pursuit 
of  Hanr  Millard,  I  am  sorry  to  sav 
he  failed  in  both  objects.  Harry  MiL 
lard,  we  have  seen,  discovered  her 
hiding-place,  and  Susan  continued  as 
bitter  and  self-satisfied  as  before.  Yet 
there  was  something  in  the  gentle 
looks  of  her  new  companion,  that  had 
a  sedative  effect  on  ner  disposition. 
Involuntarily,  as  it  were,  she  softened 
beoesth  the  smiles  and  unfailiDg  good 
TOL.  u«  HO*  cocxy* 


temper  of  Susannah,  as  ice  melts  be- 
neath the  sun ;  and  though  still  as  cap- 
tious as  ever  in  tone  and  manner,  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  ill-temper 
was  not  nearly  so  deep-seated  as  be- 
fore ;  and  that  occasionally,  far  down 
in  the  hard  dry  places  of  her  heart, 
there  welled  out  the  smallest  possible 
trickling  of  what  might  be  called^ 
without  much  exaggeration,  the  milk 
of  human  kindness;  very  skim,  no 
doubt,  but  still  a  hundred-fold  better 
than  no  milk  at  all.  Nay,  her  con- 
duct to  Susannah,  though  harsh 
enough  in  itself,  was  by  comparison 
kind  and  considerate.  She  did  not 
remind  her  of  her  poverty  more  than 
three  times  a-day,  or  find  fault  with 
Dr  Aylward  for  pensioning  her  on 
her  bounty  more  than  once  a- week  ; 
and,  in  short,  conducted  herself  in  as 
friendly  a  way  as  her  nature  would 
permit.  Month  after  month  passed 
on,  and  no  hint  of  4Ba8annah  going 
back  to  the  parsonage ;  and  it  began 
to  be  verily  believed,  that  if  such  a 
thing  bad  been  proposed,  Miss  Hib- 
bert would  have  objected  to  it  with  all 
her  might,  more  especially  as  her 
health  had  now  very  much  failed,  and 
she  had  become  used  to  the  mild  at- 
tentions of  the  good- hearted  Susan- 
nah. But  all  Uie  attentions  of  the 
best  and  prettiest  of  nurses,  cannot 
put  off  the  inevitable  day.  Susan 
grew  worse  and  worse;  the  village 
apothecary,  after  bleeding  her,  had 
hinted  obscurely  at  getting  farther  ad- 
vice— ^the  thought  of  the  expense  of 
which,  would  have  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  advantage  of  the  addi- 
tional skill.  But  if,  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefit  could  be  procured  without 
the  expense 

Just  as  vague  ideas  of  that  kind 
were  wandering  through  her  brain,  a 
message  was  given  to  Miss  Jones^ 
that  a  medical  gentleman  wished  to 
see  her. 

**  What  can  the  man  want  ? — I  won- 
der those  doctors  can't  let  me  alone** 
— said  Susan  in  the  same  charming 
tone;  you  would  have  sworn  from  the 
voice,  that  she  was  unchanged  from 
what  she  was  twenty  years  before. 
**  Tell  him  to  go  about  his  business^ 
Susannah — ^turn  him  away,  I  tell  you 
—I  will  not  be  imposed  on.*' 

Susannah  left  the  room,  to  give  the 
unexpected  practitioner  his  dismissal. 

**  How  do,  Miss?"  said  the  elegant 
Mr  Augustus.    ''  Vm  sent  here  quite 
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in  a  friendly  way,  to  see  if  I  can  do    no  right  to  come  here  at  all,  without 
any  thing  for  Miss  Hlbbert. — She*8    being  sent  for.     I  shan't  pay;  mark 
kicking,  I  hear,  poor  old  gal — D'ye 
think  8he*ll  go  soon  ?" 

«  Sir  ?" 

««  Oh,  bless  me  I — Yes — I  forgot — 
you're  Miss  Jones,  I  feel  certain,  from 
the  description.  Better  be  down  at 
the  main-gate  this  evening,  my  dear, 
at  eight  o'clock — ^you'll  hear  good 
news  of  Harry  Millard — poor  Harry 
-—a  jolly  dog— you'll  see  him,  perhaps, 
who  knows?" 

Saying  which,  and  totally  disre- 
garding the  effects  of  his  abrupt  com- 
munication, he  put  his  finger  to  his 
nose,  and  winked  in  the  most  gentle- 
manly way  in  the  world.  Chester'* 
field  would  have  been  delighted  to  see 
him,  and  so  would  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dlson. 

*'  I'm  a  doctor,  my  dear,  sent  here 
to  do  what  I  can  for  Miss  Hibbert. 
Old  Parson  Aylward  told  me  to 
come." 

"  You  are  sent  here,  sir,  by  Dr 
Aylward?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?— Come, 
Where's  the  old  gal? — I  canH  wdt 
here  all  day. — Don't  forget  the  main 
gate  at  eight  o'clock. — Poor  Harry 
will  die  if  you  disappoint  him. — Take 
me  to  Miss  Hibbert." 

"  If  Dr  Aylward  recommended 
you." 

«•  Ah !  that's  a  good  gal — go  on — 
m  follow**— and  hklf  driving* Susan- 
nah before  him,  he  forced  his  way  up 
stairs,  and  the  poor  g^rl,  terrified  and 
agitated,  had  hardly  time  to  announce 
him  as  sent  by  the  kind  Dr  Aylward, 


my  words — I  won't  be  imposed  on.' 

**  I  don*t  want  any  pay.  Let's  have 
a  hold  at  your  pulse;  too  quick  a  great 
deal.  You're  in  a  bad  way — 'pen  my 
soul — and  nobody  to  attend  you, — 
that  young  woman  has  affieurs  of  her 
own  to  attend  to.'' 

««  Who?" 

"  Miss  Jones — a  lover,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  She's  to  meet  him,  when 
it's  dark,  at  the  gate.^You  take  ?*' 

**  Oh,  lal"  sighed  Miss  Susan,  hor- 
ror-struck at  the  idea,  '<  this  is  worse 
than  the  cats  I  Fll  turn  her  out  of  my 
house  directly." 

<<  You  had  better.     I  advise  it." 

''  And  what  right  have  you  to  ad- 
vise, sir?  Who  asked  you  for  your 
advice?    I  didn't." 

''  You'll  toke  it,  though.  And  by 
George,  ma'am,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I'd  not  leave  her  a  sixpence  in 
my  will.  You  haven't  left  her  any 
legacy,  have  you?" 

*'  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is,  sir,"  said 
Susan,  sitting  up  by  a  great  effort,  "  I 
believe  you're  sent  here  to  kill  me  by 
that  carnal-minded,  moral  preacher, 
Dr  Aylward.  And  if  you  want  to 
murder  me  outright,  you*il  go  on  with 
your  insolent  questions ;  but  I'll  hold 
you  answerable  for  the  consequences ; 
and  if  I  die,  I  trust  in  a  bountiful  pro- 
vidence you'll  be  hanged. — Go  away, 
sir." 

*'  Can't  indeed,  ma'am;  professional 
avocations  must  be  attended  to.  I 
think  you're  as  ill  as  need  be  already, 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  as  I  tell  you. 


before  he  burst  into  the  room  where    just  to  ease  your  mind.    If  you've 


our  poor  friend  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  looking  as 
if  she  had  lunched  on  thunderbolts, 
and  they  hadn't  agreed  with  her." 

"  What  do  yon  want,  sir? — who 
told  you  to  come  here,  sir? — ^go  back 
— not  a  shilling  shall  you  get  from 
me.     I  won*t  be  imposed  on." 

**  Nobody  wants  to  impose  on  you. 


signed  any  will  or  other  document,  it's 
quite  easy  to  cancel  it.  I  can  draw 
you  a  form  in  a  minute." 

*'  Young  man,"  cried  Miss  Susan, 
looking  at  him  very  hard,  "you're 
not  a  doctor — your  voice  puts  me  in 
mind  of  some  disgusting  being  I  have 
seen  somewhere  or  other — your  face, 
too,  ha!  horrid  I— you're  that  nasty 


ti  tl  can  see,"  replied  Augustus,  half    little  wretch,  young  Tyeml"      She 


frightened  at  the  vehemence  of  her 
Indignation.  **  1  only  dropt  in  to  see 
if  they  were  treating  you  well,  that's 
all." 


fell  back  on  making  this  appalling 
discovery,  and  seemmi  so  completely 
bereft  of  strength,  that  Mr  Augustus 
thought  it  time  to  retire. 

*'  I'll  write  to  father  this  very  night," 
he  thought,  as  be  slipt  down  stairs. 
••  This  old  gal  will  be  off  the  hooks  in 
a  tew  hours— and  then  good- by  to 
the  Ponltrv.  I  think  I've  settled  the 
'<  Take  what,  sir? — I  wish  Ton  haali  of  Mmb  Jenes^  anyliow.  There 
would  get  out  of  the  house— yon  had    miut  be  Ibonsands  hid  tway  In  old 


you 


They're  treating  me  very  ill,  sir; 
*re  treating  me  Very  ill,  sir  ;  I've 
been  ill-treated  all  my  life,  sir.** 

'*  So  you're  used  to  it,  like  the  eels, 
ehl— ^ou  take? 
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Clipboards.  I  must  haTe  the  house 
cleared  out,  hag  and  bagrgage,  the  first 
tbiog— and  all  I  find  Fll  keep." 

Ttie  wrath  caused  by  the  thought 
that  the  heirs  were  waiting  so  impa« 
tientlj  for  her  demisey  gare  a  Tery 
alarming  turn  to  Miss  Hibbert*s  ill- 
ness. She  seemed  changed  into  a 
new  being.  She  summoned  the  law- 
yer from  the  Tillage — she  instructed 
him  to  write  a  wili^  leaving  all  she 
possessed  to  Susannah ;  for  she  con- 
cluded the  story  of  the  lover  was  a 


calumny  of  our  friend  Augustas.  Su- 
sannah, the  servants,  the  lawyer,  his 
clerk,  were  called  into  the  room  to 
witness  her  signature.  She  took  the 
pen  and  dipt  it  in  the  Ink ;  but  her 
strength  gave  way,  her  hand  shook 
convulsively—"  I  can't  do  it  I "  she 
said,  and  threw  away  the  pen.  When 
they  went  closer  to  the  pillow  they 
found  that  the  effort  had  been  too 
much  for  her— and  Willerdon  Hall 
was  the  property  of  Mr  Augustus 
Tyem. 


Chaptbr  YII. 


Harry  Millard  was  sitting  at  the 
open  window  of  the  coffee-room,  in 
the  Aylward  Arms,  on  the  day  of  the 
fbneral,  wondering  if  Dr  Aylward 
would  take  any  notice  of  his  letter,  or 
if  Susannah  had  taken  offence ;  and 
fifty  other  suppositions  were  flitting 
through  his  brain,  without  leaving 
any  vt^ry  distinct  impression,  when  a 
gentleman  in  deep  mourning  stopped  as 
lie  was  passing,  and  said,  ''  so,  I've 
found  you  Harry.** 

**  My  dear,  sir,  Fm  so  glad  to  see 
you,*'  cried  Harry,  rushing  ont  of  the 
window — "  Ah,  now,  Tm  sure  of  a 
friend." 

••  Yes  you  are — but  you  may  save 
vourself  a  long  story.  Dr  Aylward 
has  told  me  all,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  1  withdraw  all  opposi- 
tion.** 

"  Well,  and  aren't  you   the  only 

person   concerned,   except " he 

added  hesitatingly — 

*'  Susannali  herself,  you  would  say, 
and  you  feel  pretty  secure  of  her.  You 
are  rather  a  vain  young  man,  Harry ; 
but  you  will  have  a  good  deaf  to  do  yet 
before  you  ^in  her.    This  death  *' 

**  Has  left  her  poor  as  ever,  I  am 
delighted  to  hear" 

"  Ahem  I" 

'*  Well,  poor  or  not ;  for  it  can't  be 
much,  as  1  have  been  told  on  yery 
good  authority,  Mr  Augustus  Ty" 

"Ahemr 

**  What  is  the  meaning,  my  dear 
sir^  of  all  tbat  coughing?" 

*'  Something  sticks  in  my  throat, 
that's  all.  But  an  hour  or  two  will, 
perhaps,  explain  every  thine.  Have 
you  ever  seen  Dr  Aylward  ? ' 

»  No.- 

"  Then  come  up  to  the  parsonage: 
m  introduce  you." 

*'  Shall  I  see  her  ? "  enquired  Harry* 

"  Ahem  1— but  my  cough's  growing 
trooblesome  again.     Come  along.** 


In  Dr  Aylward's  library  a  deep  con- 
sultation was  held.  Harry  and  the 
gentleman  in  deep  mourning  were 
very  active  members  of  the  council ; 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  Harry 
should  go  on  an  embassy  to  the  Hall, 
and  invite  Mr  Tyem  senior  and  Mr 
Augustus  to  attend  the  further  sitting 
of  the  conclave. 

Those  two  worthy  gentlemeo  were 
at  the  summit  of  their  wishes.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  dining-room  enjoy- 
ing their  wine,  after  a  hurried  dinner ; 
but  Augustus  was  every  now  and  then 
lookinground  with  an  airofproprietor- 
ship,  which,  somehow  or  other,  did  not 
altogether  please  his  progenitor. 

*'  You  might  make  it  the  thousand. 
Gusty.** 

**  Can't,  upon  my  soul,  old  boy ; 
should  be  happy,  but  can't  afford  it. 
I  shall  cut  the  shop,  of  course ;  and 
that's  a  loss" 

"  High  time  to  cut  It,  my  boy,  for 
it  is  just  on  the  point  of  cutting  you  ; 
but  you*li  be  famously  off  without 
it.  A  week  or  two  will  put  you  into 
full  possession ;  for  we  can  easily  go 
to  the  Old  Bailey,  and  get  two  or 
three  witnesses  to  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth Hibberf 

*' Subornation — eh?  it  will  cost 
something." 

'**  Lord  bless  you !  Ill  get  two  most 
respectable  gentleman— one  the  clergy- 
man of  the  town,  and  the  other  the 
surgeon  of  the  parish — ^to  make  oath 
that  she  died  of  yellow  fever,  after  two 
hours'  illness,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
for  half-a- crown.  I  took  the  precau- 
tion, twelve  years  ago,  to  put  her  death 
in  the  papers,  so  my  Old  Bailey  friends 
will  have  no  difficulty.  Fine  drl,  'pon 
my  soul :  I  remember  her  weU." 

**  Selby  died  at  the  same  time — did 
he?" 

*'  Ob  yes ;  at  the  same  time  and 
same  price  too.    Howeyer^  seriously^ 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  point. 
We  must  advertise  for  six  months  or 
a  year,  I  forget  which;  but  it's  all 
the  same.  The^  aregone»  depend  on 
it,  or  the  annuity  would  have  been 
claimed  every  year.  At  the  Foreign 
Office^  they  believe  Selby  died  im- 
mediately on  his  appointment;  and 
all  we  have  to  fear  is  the  casting  up 
of  some  next  of  kin,  and  an  enquiry 
into  the  savings.  Old  Hibbert,  or  even 
his  wife,  is  sure  to  have  had  relations.** 
*'Did  you  ever  hear  what  their 
mother's  name  was?" 
"  Never.** 

Mr  Aupistus  slapped  his  forehead, 
as  if  he  had  hit  on  a  prodigious  dis- 
covery. "Father,  TU  bet  you  ten 
crowns  to  one,  it  was  Jones,  and  this 
girl  has  been  sent  to  look  after  her 
own  interests.** 

*'  In  that  case,'*  said  the  father, 
''  we  had  better  lose  no  time  in  rum- 
maging the  house.  She  was  such  a 
queer  old  file,  I*m  sure  it's  all  in  hard 
cash ;  indeed,  we  know  she  has  a 
great  deal  of  property  somewhere  at 
her  own  disposal,  for  she  was  on  the 

very  point  of  making  a  will  *' 

"  And  in  favour  of  that  girl.  1*11 
double  the  odds  I'm  right,  father: 
she's  her  first  cousin  by  the  mother*8 
side." 

"  Hem !  I  don't  know,*'  mused  the 
father ;  **  and  yet,  when  1  saw  hef  the 
other  dav,  it  strudL  me  she  had  a  like- 
ness to  tne  Hibberts  too.  It  may  be 
so  ;  and  therefore  we  had  better  look 
sharp  and  overhaul  the  cupboards." 

But  just  when  they  had  arrived  at 
this  honourable  resolution,  Mr  Hany 
Millard  was  announced. 
^  **  'Pon  my  soul,  glad  to  see  ye, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Augustus,  holding  out 
his  hand.  "  This  here  is  the  gentle- 
man, father,  that  put  the  doctor-dis- 
guise  into  my  head.  Draw  in  your 
chair,  and  take  a  glass  of  wine,  sir ; 
though  we're  rather  busy  just  now, 
owing  to  the  late  melancholy  event — 
dreadful  bereavement  1  wasn't  it,  sir?" 
''  I  am  sent  by  Dr  Aylward,  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  come  down  to  his 
house  immediately,  both  of  you,  on 
business  of  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance"  

*'  Dr  Aylward's  a  reglar  trump,  I've 
no  doubt,*'  said  Mr  Augustus;  <«but, 
if  he  has  any  business  to  transact, 
he  may  as  well  come  np  here — eh, 
father  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  by  no  means,"  replied 
Mr  1>em  i  **  keep  them  out  of  the 


house,  you  fool.  We  sliall  be  happy 
to  accept  the  Doctor's  kind  invita- 
tion"  

"  Blowed  if  I  walk  this  hot  wea- 
ther,  then,"  said  Augustus,  sulkily. 
"  I'll  have  out  the  old  lady's  carriage, 
and  give  her  old  nags  a  trot,  if  you 
like  to  stay,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  on  the 
box  beside  me." 

Mr  Millard  declined,  with  a  superci- 
lious bow. 

'*  Oh,  just  as  you  please.  How 
about  Miss  Jones?"  said  Augustus. 

*•  I  advbe  you,  very  sincerely,  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject  of  that  vonng 
lady,  sir,"  replied  Harry  Millard  ; 
"  I've  known  insolent  fellows  very  se- 
verely kicked  for  impertinence  of  that 
kind." 

"  Oh,  blast  us! — ^you're  a  fire- eater, 
are  you  ?  Well,  I  didn*t  expect  such 
behaviour  after  the  love  message  I 
gave  her.  A  very  nice  girl  that  same 
Jennie  Jones ;  and  not  so  bad  a  speck 
as  you  thought — eh  ?" 

Harry  stepped  hurriedly  forward, 
but  checked  himself  as  he  saw  Mr 
Augustus  skip  nimbly  behind  the  win- 
dow curtain.  **  You  needn't  try  to 
carry  on  the  joke  any  longer,"  he 
continued.  **  We  know  that  she's 
looking  out  for  a  poor  deceased  friend's 
succession,  though  she  never  made  any 
will  in  her  favour." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Augustus,"  in- 
terposed "Mr  Tyem,     "  We  have  a 
suspicion  already,  sir,  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  you  wish  to  see  us  on. 
Miss  Jones  is  a  relation  of  the  late 
MissHibbert.     Am  I  right?" 
«  Yes." 
"  A  cousin  ?" 

**  The  nearest  relation,  as  she  was 
the  dearest,  that  Eneland  contains !" 
said  Mr  Millard.  <*  We  shall  see  you 
soon ;  good  morning." 

"  The  nearest  and  dearest  relation  1 " 
repeated  Mr  Augustus,  **  what  the 
deuce  can  she  be  ?  Can  you  imagine, 
father?" 

"  Can't  think,"  replied  that  gentle- 
man, thunderstruck.  *'  It's  perhaps  a 
lie,"  he  added,  by  way  of  relieving  his 
astonishment.  "  Pve  known  many 
gentlemen  tell  lies;  why  shouldn't 
Mr  MUlard?" 

"  ril  tell  you  what,  old  boy,"  cried 
Mr  Augustus,  after  a  minute's  deep 
musing,  **  I've  found  it  to  a  certainty ; 
she's  Miss  Hibbert's  own  daughter  I " 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr  'Tyem,  in 
gi'eat  perturbation.  *<  That  would  ruin 
uaalli  buUt's  impossible*  Sbeney^r 


J842.J 

would  have  kept  the  marriage  con- 
cealed.** 

Mr  Augustus  put  his  thumb  to  his 
nose,  and  extended  his  four  somewhat 
dirtj  fingers  in  a  most  facetious  man- 
ner. **  Perhaps,  old  boy,  there  was 
no  nuarriage  to  conceal.'* 

**  Ha !  then,  in  that  case  we  are  safe 
—the  heir  to  this  property  must  be 
bom  in  wedlock ;  but  stuff,  boy !  it's 
impossible.** 

<«  Well,  here's  the  carriage ;  let  us 
go  down  and  hear  what  Dr  Aylward 
has  got  to  say.  I  hate  parsons,  I  do, 
they're  always  so  meddling." 

Mr  Tyem  and  his  son  were  shown 
into  the  library  on  their  arrival  at  the 
parsonage,  andbefore  any  one  else  bad 
time  to  say  a  word,  Mr  Augustus 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  de- 
mand an  explanation — "  1  think, 
gents,*'  he  said,  '*  you  must  have  very 
particular  business,  indeed,  to  summon 
a  man  in  the  midst  of  a  talk  with  his 
governor — in  such  infernal  hot  weath- 
er as  this  b  too,  and  so  soon  after  our 
affliction— dreadful  bereavement ;  isn*t 
it,  father  ?  *' 

««  I  thought  it  better,  Mr  Tyem,** 
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relation  indeed?"  enquired  Dr  Ayl« 
ward. 

««  Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  father  ?  "  in- 
terposed Augustus.  '*  They're  going 
to  rip  up  old  sores,  and  expose  the 
frmlties  of  our  deceased  friend ;  but 
it's  of  no  use,  gents,  for,  even  if  she 
iffcre  Miss  Hibbert's  daughter,  she 
needs  to  be  lawful^doesn't  she, 
father?" 

«  Undoubtedly;  but  perhaps  we 
mistake  the  case  of  the  opposite  party.** 

««  You  do  entirely,"  answered  the 
doctor,  '*  and  so  fiir  as  Miss  Jones  is 
concerned — with  regard  to  whom  I 
can't  understand  your  allusions— I  have 
to  inform  you  that  we  resign  all  daim 
on  her  behalf,  as  next  of  kin ;  and  we 
can  have  no  objection,  in  case  any 
other  friends  of  hers  should  advance 
any  claim  on  that  plea,  to  let  you  hear 
the  evidence  which  convinces  us  that 
she  has  no  possible  right  to  any  part  of 
Miss  Hibbert's  estate." 

"  Well — that's  handsome,  any  how,** 
said  Augustus;  he  drew  his  father 
aside  for  a  moment — '<  I  see  how  it  is, 
they  want  a  little  hush«money;  and 
rather  than  be  bothered,  I  don't  care 


began  Dr  Aylward,  addressing  himself    if  I  give  them  fifty  pounds.     What  do 
to  the  senior  partner,  without  taking     you  think?** 


any  notice  of  Augustus's  oration,  **  to 
send  for  you  to  let  you  know  that  we 
give  you  formal  notice  to  quit  Willer- 
don  Hall ;  of  which,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  add;  you  have  most  improperly  and 
most  unwarrantably  taken  possession." 


*^  Do  you  wish  to  see  our  evidence  ?" 
said  Dr  Aylward,  with  something  of  a 
sneer.  **  It  must  be  gratifying  to  you 
to  £nd  that  one  claimant  is  disposed 
of." 

''  Oh,  yes  I   by  all  means.     Let*s 


**  You  give  us  notice,  do  you  ?  Oh !    hear  the  evidence." 


Of  course  you  will  follow  it  up  ?' 

*«  Of  course." 

"  And  prove  that  my  son  has  no 
holding  under  Miss  Hibbert's  wiU  ?  " 

«•  Of  course." 


Dr  Aylward  made  a  sign  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  deep  mourning,  who  left 
the  room,  and  returned  in  a  short  time 
with  a  lad^  leaning  on  his  arm.  She 
wore  a  veil  a  little  way  over  her  face. 


'*  Ob  1  and  you've  got  evidence,  of    so  it  was  possible  only  to  see  her  mouth 


course,  to  rebut  the  evidence  I  can 
produce,  that  her  sister,  Elizabeth 
Hibbert,  died  in  No.  36  of  the  High 
Street  of  Cuenca,  on  the  19th  of 
July,    eighteen    hundred  and  twenty 

?     I  have  two  most  respectable 

gentlemen  who  saw  her  die,  and  took 
a  note  of  the  date." 

Dr  Aylward  and  the  gentleman  in 
deep  mourning  exchanged  looks  at 
this  intelligence. 

**  And  as  to  your  friend.  Miss  Jones,** 
pursued  Mr  Tjrem,  triumphantlv,  **  of 
course  you  must  have  good  evidence 
to  prove  that  she  is  any  relational  all ; 
though  in  that  we  are  not  at  all  inter- 
ested, as  bet  claim,  as  next  of  kin,  can 
only  extend  to  the  savings." 

*'  VI  liat  I  not  if  she  is  a  very  near 


and  chin;  a  beautiful  mouth  and  a 
beautiful  chin,  and  a  majestic  presence; 
and  when  she  lifted  up  her  veil,  and 
showed  her  finely -chiseled  features 
and  bright  glancing  eyes  — oh  heaven  I 
oh  earth  I — it  was  nobody  but  Eliza- 
beth Hibbert  herself  1  I^  could  be  no 
mistake;  and  the  miserable  heart  of 
Mr  Tyem  felt  in  a  moment  that  his 
two  Old  Bailey  witnesses  could  be  of 
no  possible  use* 

'*  Come,  my  dear  madam/'  said  Dr 
Aylward,  "  you  have  just  arrived  in 
time  to  satisfy  this  person  that  you 
did  not  die  in  the  High  Street  of 
Cuenca  some  eighteen  vears  ago.  Did 
you  die  at  the  time  and  place  specified 
by  two  respectable  gentlemen  ?  " 

Elizabeth  gave  one  of  the  sweet 
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laughs  that  used  to  enchant  all  listeners 
— except  her  father  and  sister — long 
ago. 

*'  How  do  we  know,  sir,  that  this 
lady  is  the  person  she  assumes  to  be  ?'* 
said  Mr  Tyem,  in  the  agoniei  of  de- 
spair. "  Who  knew  her  in  her  youth, 
and  can  swear  to  her  identity  ?  I  knew 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hibbert  intimatelyi  and 
this  lady^  I  declare  on  my  lionour,  is 
not  in  the  least  degree  like  her." 

•*  I  am  the  brother  of  her  husband,*' 
said  the  gentleman  in  deep  mourning, 
**  and  I  bear  witness  she  is  the  same." 

**  Here !  let  me  look  at  her  once 
more,  and  I  shall  die  content,"  ex- 
claimed a  very  jolly -looking  little  man, 
very  red-faced,  very  loud-voiced,  and 
dressed  in  pepper-and-salt  shorts  and 
continuations,  **  I  saw  her  as  I  stopped 
at  the  Aylward  Arms.  Says  I  to  Pug, 
Pug,  says  I,  if  that  aint  Elizabeth 
Hibbert,  I'm  a  Dutchman.  I  followed 
here  ;  if  Tm  wrong,  Lord  forgive  me." 

•*  But  you're  not  wrong,  dear,  kind 
Mr  Forman,*'  said  Elizabeth,  holding 
down  her  cheek  for  the  old  man  to 
kiss,  *'  and  darling  Pug ;  is  she  with 
you  ?     Oh  !  let  me  see  her  again! " 

*'  All  in  good  time  ;  Pug  is  with  me, 
and  Dolly,  and  Mrs  Smillomi  and  my 
old  woman,  and  five  of  the  Smilloms. 
We  were  all  travelling  from  town  to- 
gether in  two  coaches,  and  luckily 
caught  sight  of  you  at  the  inn."    • 

"  You're  satisfied  now,  I  hope," 
said  Dr  Aylward  to  Mr  Tyem,  leavino^ 
Elizabeth  and  her  ancient  friend  to 
their  raptures  undisturbed. 

**  This  may  be  a  conspiracy,  for  any 
thmg  I  know,**  said  Mr  Tyem;  **  but 
to  settle  the  matter,  are  you  inclined 
to  cotne  to  any  liberal  compromise. 
It  will  be  the  best  way,  and  avoid  dis- 
putes." 

**  I  know  a  way,  I  think,"  said  Mr 
Augustus.  **  This  lady,  whoever  she 
is,  is  perhaps  a  widow;  now  Fm  a 
bachelor,  you  see ;  and  so  we  might, 
perhaps,  make  it  mutually  agreeable." 

"  But  she  is  not  a  widow.  Her 
husband.  Sir  Frederick  Selby,  has 
only  gone  to  town  for  a  day  or  two." 

**  But  there's  that  Miss  Jones," 
pursued  Mr  Augustus,  who  was  re« 
solved  op  patching  up  conflicting  inter- 
ests with  a  marriage.  "  If  this  lady 
settles  the  savings  on  her — and  she's 
justly  entitled  to  them — I  haven't  any 
objectioA  to  take  her,  for  better  for 


worse.     It's  a  sacrifice ;  bat  I  don't 
mind  it'* 

**  I  believe  she  is  pre-engaged  to  a 
very  different  person,"  said  Mrs  Selby, 
with  a  laugh.  **  My  friend  and  quon- 
dam pupil,  Harry  Millard,  has  obtained 
the  consent  of  her  mother  and  Sir 
Frederick." 

•'  Her  mother  ? — Miss  Jones  ?  " — 
said  Augustus,  in  the  extremity  of  be- 
wilderment. 

"  Yes ;  and  though  you  certainly  are 
not  entitled  to  any  explanation,  I  may 
tell  you,  tliat  Sir  Frederick,  after  re- 
signing his  ronsulbhip,  got  engaged  in 
a  variety  of  incidents  in  South  America, 
which  kept  him  from  communicating 
with  his  friends.  At  last,  when  he  saw 
a  prospect,  about  three  years  ago,  of 
being  able  to  return  home,  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  my  care,  under  the  name 
of  Miss  Jones,  with  an  injunction  on 
the  part  of  his  wife,  to  get  her,  if  pos- 
sible, introduced  to  her  aunt.  Miss 
Hibbert,  to  soothe  her,  to  humour  her ; 
and,  if  she  could  perceive  any  opening, 
to  inform  her  that  her  sister  still  lived, 
and  was  anxious,  on  her  return  to 
England,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
only  relation  she  possessed.  That 
opportunity  never  occurred  ;  and  now, 
having  related  to  you  as  much  as  is 
necessary  for  you  to  know,  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  leave  this  bouse 
instantly,  and  on  no  account  to  return 
to  Willerdon  Hall,  which  has  already 
been  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  the  rightful  owner." 

What  a  pleasant  night  that  was  at 
the  parsonage  I  Old  Mr  Forman  had 
the  greatest  possible  difiSculty  in  avoid- 
ing slapping  the  back  of  Elizabeth,  as 
in  days  of  old.  Mr  Smillom  was  en- 
chanted to  find  that  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  a  real  baronet — (for 
Frederick's  uncle  had  died  ten  years 
before) — handsome  enough  to  be  his 
companion,  even  without  the  title. 
But  the  happiest  of  the  whole  party 
were  two  pcfiple  who  sat  on  a  sofa  by 
themselves,  a  long  way  from  every 
body  else,  and  did  not  seem  to  say 
much  to  each  other  either;  unless, 
indeed,  their  happiness  yielded  to 
Pug's — the  same  happy,  dumpy,  warm- 
hearted creature  as  ever — who  sat  the 
whole  night  long  with  a  firm  hold  ot 
Elizabeth's  hand,  and  looked  up  into 
her  still  beautiful  face,  as  she  used  to 
do  in  Paradise  Row. 
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PABIS^CHAONIOLEB  OF  THB   CITE. 

SooM  after  the  period  when  the  of  this  line,  the  ulaod  of  the  city  was 
sway  of  Rome  began  to  be  consolidat-  at  an  early  period  taken  nearly  entiro 
ed  in  Northern  Gaul,  and  the  fiaher-  posseftsion  of  by  the  military  gover- 
men  of  the  muddy  marshes  on  the  nors  of  Paris,  who  constructed  at  tbe 
baikks  of  **  tbe  winding  riYer/*  as  they  furthest  extremity,  a  residence  which 
termed  it — the  tortuous  Seine—had  ultimately  became  the  Royal  Palace, 
b^un  to  feel  tbe  effects  of  southern  and  still  retains  the  title  of  **  Le  Pa- 
civilization,  the  little  island  that  was  lais,**  as  a  memento  of  its  former 
dignified  with  the  euphonious  name  of  greatness.  To  the  eastward  of  the 
Lutetia  became  a  post  of  importance  Roman  road,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
in  the  military  system  of  the  Italian  rities,  as  soon  as  Christianity  became 
conquerors.  No  traces  now  remain  the  leading  power  in  the  Gallic  state, 
of  any  of  the  architectural  efforts  of  founded  some  important  establish* 
those  mighty  masters  and  instructors  ments ;  and  the  cathedral  of  l^otre 
of  mankind,  within  the  precincts  of  Dame,  with  the  Episcopal  Palace, 
this  insulated  nucleus  of  Paris :  what  were,  till  modem  times,  the  most  im- 
few  remnants  have  been  found  at  portant  edifices  it  possessed.  For  a 
various  periods  beneath  its  soil,  altars,  long  while,  Paris  was  coofined  to  the 
and  modlated  fragments  of  sculpture,  narrow  limits  of  the  original  island: 
have  long  since  been  carefnlly  stored  tbe  Normans  checked  the  spreading 
np  in  the  public  museums ;  and  in«  of  habitations  on  either  bank  of  the 
deed  tbe  only  visible  remnants  of  river,  and  even  the  two  small  blands 
Roman  work  now  to  be  found  any  lying  behind  the  other,  higher  up  the 
where,  in  or  near  this  modem  capital  stream,  were  not  applied  to  any  other 
of  France,  are  confined  to  the  ruins  of  uses  than  those  of  pasturage,  till  with« 
the  Palace  of  Julian ;  the  Palais  des  in  a  few  hundred  years :  one  of  them 
Thermos,  as  they  are  called — to  the  indeed  is  not  even  yet  built  on,  though 
mutilated  arches  of  an  aqueduct  at  far  within  the  circuit  of  the  metropo- 
Arcneil,  and  to  the  shapeless  fragment  litan  walls.  The  space  was  uncom- 
of  a  tower,  or  wall,  on  the  northern  monly  small  for  tbe  population,  and 
slope  of  Montmartre.  One  indelible  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  incursions, 
traee,  however,  of  what  Rome  did  for  every  inch  of  the  island  was  occupied : 


though  marked  no  longer  by  defences,  more  or  less  strong,  ran 

Roman  brick  or  stone,  still  exists  in  round  its  shores,  and  protected  them 

tbe  capital,  and  may  be  instantly  ob-  ttom  hostile  descent ;  while  within, 

served  upon  a  map  of  the  city  ;  the  narrow  tortuous  streets  and  closely 

•Iraigbt  une  ranning  nearly  north  and  packed  houses  kept,  even  at  that  early 

■ovth,  which  indicates  the  old  Roman  period,  a  large  number  of  inhabitanta 

road,  and  coincides  with  the  Rue  St  in  a  very    inadequate    compass    of 

Jacques,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  ground.     No  sooner  had  a  little  re-* 

Seine — with  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie  spite  been  afforded  by  the  settlement 

in   the  island  of  the  cit6 — and  with  and  conversion  of  the  fierce  northern 

tbe  Rue    St   Martin    in  the  north-  invaders,  than  the  Parisians  came  out 

em  diviaion  of  Paris.    This  still  re-  of  their  stronghold  over  the  only  two 

mains,  and  will  most  probably  eon-  bridges  they  possessed,  and  spread 

tinne  as  long  as  Paris  is  a  city,  or  themselves,  with  a  luxurious  desire  for 

France  a  nation ;  and  it  forms  the  ear-  elbow-room  and  free  air,  over  both 

Ueifc  positive  recollection  of  the  capi-  banks  of  the  Seine, 
tal  in  Roman  times.  This  line  divides        It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  his* 

the  oblong,  pear-shaped  island,  nearly  tory  of  Paris,  nor  even  to  draw  up  a 

in  half  in  ito  narrowest  width :  and  so  eatalogueof  its  antiquities:  we  are  only 

straight  is  its  direction,  that  whoever  going  to  single  out  one  or  two  of  the 

stands  ID  the  Rue  St  Jacques*  oppo-  curious  old  stories  and  traditions  that 

site  the  Pantheon,  andlooks  northward,  belong  to  tbe  most  ancient  part  of  tbe 

may  carry  his    eye   right   athwart  cspital,  and  to  try  to  rescue  from  ob- 

Paris,  up  a  long  narrow  street,  for  livion  the  former  conditions  of  a  quar- 

tbe  space  of  nearly  three  miles,  till  it  ter  which  is  every  day  losing  more 
reaehes  tbe  high  ground  in  the  neigh-     and  more  of  its  cbaracteiistic  pecu- 

boorhood  of  La  Yillette*    Westward  liarities  under  the  hammer  and  plum- 
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met    of  the  municipal  embellishers,  map :  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  incon-  of  the  island,  the  archbiBhop's  palace^ 
veniences  of  the  modes  of  building  has  been  sacked  by  a  furious  popu- 
used  in  the  middle  ages^  and  even  lace,  and  its  site  has  been  planted  with 
within  the  last  three  centuries^  for  pri*  trees :  all  the  sacred  edifices  but  two 
vate  dwellings,  and  however  agree*  have  disappeared,  (most  of  them  du- 
ably  modern  tastes  may  be  flattered  ring  the  great  Revolution :}  the  **  Pa- 
by  seeing  all  things  converted  to  their  lais*'  is  about  to  undergo  a  restora- 
accommodation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  tion,  probably  a  judicious  one>  for  it 
witness  the  demolition  of  ancient  and  is  intrusted  to  good  hands :  and  the 
almost  historical  buildings  with  regret,  cathedral  itself  is  ordered  to  be  re- 
or  to  be  unmoved  at  the  disappear-  paired,   and  unfortunately  **  beauti- 
anoe    of  the   mute    but  substantial  fied/*  by  the  most  Vandalic  architect 
evidences  and  illustrations  of  national  Paris  ever  was  afflicted  with.  So  that 
history.     Streets  may  be  made  wider  we  must  hasten  with  the  pen,  wemust 
and  cleaner,  houses  may  be  rendered  dive  at  once  into  the  dusty  deeds  and 
moreniniform  and  commodious,  new  records  that  remain  of  its  former  con* 
modes  of  life  and  domestic  economy  dition,  and  we  will  mention  some  pe- 
may  be  introduced :  all  this  may  prove  culiarities  of  the  cit6  in  former  days, 
well  for  the  common  run  of  mankind.  Who  has  not  read  the  glorious  ro- 
who  live  but  from  day  to  day,  and  who  mance  of  '*  Notre  Dame  ?  *'   Who  has 
think  always  of  the  present,  never  of  not  perused  Victor  Hugo's  vivid  de- 
the  past,  and  but  little  of  the  future :  scription  of  Paris  in  the  olden  time  ? 
yet,  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  lover  of  Never  was  a  picture  traced  with  bold- 
old  times,  to  the  reader  of  old  chro-  er  hand  nor  with  greater  fidelity  :  he 
nicies,  to  him  who  would  wish  to  see  brings  the  past  so  strikingly  forward 
a  nation  pay  some  respect  to  the  deeds  in  all  its  characteristic  singularities, 
of  its  forefathers,  every  old  stone  and  that  the  reader  lives  as  it  were  with 
brick  that  is  displaced  causes  him  a  him  in  antecedent  epochs,   and  be- 
pang :  his  sensibility  may  be  exag-  comes  an  actual  spectator  of  the  curi- 
gerated,  it  is  true,  but  sUll  it  exists  ;  ous  customs  and  practices  of  the  mid- 
and  it  makes  him  suffer.     Were  he  die  ages.     To  him  let  the  general 
left  to  have  his  own  way,  would  the  sketch  and  composition  of  such  an 
rolling  tide  of  mankind  only  consent  extensive  picture  be  left:  we  are  go- 
to stop  in  its  course  for  a  few  moments,  ing  only  to  add  a  few  details.     The 
he  would  raise  his  voice  and  hand  in  streets  in  the  cit6  never  recovered 
defence  of  old  buildings,  old  customs,  from  the  pressure  they  were  subjected 
and  old  things,  and  he  would  crave  to  in  the  first  ages  of  their  existence, 
that  at  least  some  mementos  of  the  when  the  incursions  of  the  Normans 
civil  life  of  former  days  might  be  al*  squeezed  up  the  population  in  a  space 
lowed  to  remain :  if  he  were  to  wan«  not  a  quarter  big  enough  for  its  size, 
der  through,  the  streets  of  the  **  cit6,"  and  forced  every  one  to  add  to  the 
which  are  now  almost  all  resounding  height  of  his  house,  instead  of  seeking 
with  the  mason's  chisel,  and  are  rapid-  to  expand  it  in  width  and  depth.   Few 
ly  putting  on  a  modern  guise,  he  would  of  the  old  streets  in  thb  part  of  Paris 
put  his  common  sense  in  his  pocket,  were  calculated  for  vehicles  of  any 
and  would  lament  the   picturesque  description,  and,  in  some,  two  horses 
forms  and  associations  of  earlier  days;  with  their  riders  could  hardly  pass 
he  would  sigh  for  the  degeneracy  of  abreast :    the  houses  hung  over    in 
the  present  race  of  men,  who  know  not  stages,  each  story  growing  in  area 
how  to  respect  the  works  of  their  an-  as  it  neared  the  roof,  and  at  length 
cestors,  and  he  would  utter  a  wish  that  the  opposite  gables  of  the  upper  ones 
old  Paris,  like  old  Rouen,  like  old  almost  touched   each  other.      It  is 
Strasburg,  and  like  so  many  other  needless  to  say  that  light  did  not  pe- 
good  old  cities,  might  be  left  alone,  netrate  in  any  superabundant  quan- 
and  be  spared  the  profanation  of  mo-  tity  to  the  nether  regions  of  the  ground 
dern  improvements.    But  such  wishes  floor,  and  that  fresh  air  was  a  com- 
are  in  vain :  they  come  too  late :  the  modity  by  no  means  placed  in  the 
work  of  demolition  has  been  in  great  first  rank  of  the  necessaries  of  life : 
part  effected :  many  streets  of  the  as  for  cleansing  of  the  streets,  that 
cit6,  which  existed  ten  years  ago,  are  was  nearly  out  of  the  question :  it  was 
now  no  longer  to  be  found  on  the  left  to  chance*  to  the  occasional  inter- 
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'veotHHi  of  a  friendly  shower,  and  to 
the  gradual  pnahing  of  the  saperabun*- 
dant  mailer  from  one  end  of  the  nar- 
row Btreets  or  *<  melles**  to  the  other, 
when  a  heap  of  mud  might  happen  to 
torn  the  corner,  and  be  left  to  the 
eharge  of  its  new  neighbours.  In  the 
Tnui/ti^/'o/tef,  a  document  of  the  time 
of  Louia  XIV.,  a  curious  proof  is  given 
of  the  small  degree  of  salubrity  which 
the  inner  streets  of  the  cite  down  to 
so  late  a  period  eujoyed.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Sieur  Courtois,  a  phy- 
Mcian  who  dwelt  in  the  Rue  des  M«r- 
monzets,  liad  his  priucipal  sitting* 
room  looking  out  to  this  street,  and  be 
used  to  observe,  that  every  morning 
a  pair  of  large  brass  dogs,  which  he 
used  for  suppordng  the  flaming  logs 
of  wood  in  his  fire- place/  were  cover- 
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of  Lincolnshire.  As  for  the  women, 
poor  souls,  they  fared  as  they  could  ; 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  how  their 
**  chaussures"  were  constructed  for  Pa- 
risian promenading ;  but  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  hfgh-heeled  shoes, 
which  came  into  fashion  about  this 
time,  were  not  merely  an  imitation 
from  those  of  the  men,  but  were  real- 
ly a  feminine  device  for  the  preser- 
vation of  dry  pettitoes.  An  ordon- 
nance  of  police,  however,  cleansed,  or 
attempted  to  cleanse  the  streets,  and 
the  irruption  of  Gallo- Italian  taste 
which  pervaded  all  France  and  Wes- 
tern Europe  abont  the  time  of  the 
fourteenth  Louis,  made  a  most  impor- 
tant change  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  cite.  The  old  overhanging  ga- 
ble-topped houses  were  proscribed:. 


ed  with  a  tolerably  thick  coating  of    every  one  set  up  a  court  Aront  to  his 


Terdegris,  occasioned  by  the  delete- 
rious vapours  which  rose  from  the 
■treet   below.      The    worthy  physi- 
dan  appeared  to  have  had  sufficient 
eonfidence  in  his  own  healing  skill 
not  to  remove  from  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, or  probably  it  was  too  lucrative 
a  district,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
lor  any  medical  man  to  make  bones 
about  so  small  a  matter ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  he  proceeds  to  relate,  his  ser- 
vant used  to  clear  the  brass  dogs  every 
morning,  and  they  were  ready  for  the 
rwiewal  of  the  phenomenon  within 
the  four- and' twenty  hours  next  ensu- 
ing.    How  the  shopkeepers  fared  in 
the  dark  holes  which  they  rented  on 
a  level  with  the   Stygian  stream  of 
mnd  and  filth  that  stagnated  in  the 
central  kennels,  is  not  said;  but  in 
those  days  people  were  not  so  fasti- 
dious as  in  our  degenerate  times  of 
•<  £an  de  Cologne,**  *'  Eau  de  Milie 
flenrs,*'  <*  Extrait  du  Zephir,"  &c. ; 
and,  as  Dr  Courtois  further  remarks, 
they  allowed  "  the.  corrupted  air  to 
make  so  much  the  more  malignant  an 
impression  on  their  lungs  and  other 
Tisoeraf  as  those  parts  of  the  body  are 
incomparably  more  delicate  than  cop- 
per or  brass — which  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  many  maladies."    In  those 
daysy  no  one  in  Paris,  who  pretended 
to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  ever 
tliooght  of  going  into  the  streets  on 
foot  unless  stoutly  booted  ;  and  a  boot 
of  the  time  of  the  '*  Grand  Monarque*' 
was  a  foot-and-leg  preserver  of  about 
the   same   degree  of  elegance   and 
strength  as  the  waterproof  equipments 
of  a  modem  fen*farmer  from  the  heart 


habitation  ;  the  streets  gained  in  uni- 
formity and  width  at  the  top,  but  re- 
medned  as  narrow  as  ever  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  cite  tried  to  ape  the  airs 
of  the  Marais,  or  the  still  more  fa- 
shionable Faubourg  St  Germain. 

Henry  IV.  and  Louu  XIII.  had 
made  serious  inroads  on  the  primitive 
antiquity  of  the  island ;  the  frst,  by 
contracting  the  Pont  Neuf  at  its  wes- 
tern extremity,   and  the    latter,  by 
building  the  Place  Dauphin,  which 
connected  the  Palais  with  the  work  of 
his  father.     The  seat  of  the  Parlia- 
ment itself,  in  the  ancient  palaces  of 
the  kings,  had  begun  to  lose  much  of 
its  mediaeval  appearance  about  the 
same  period ;  and  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  the  famous  **  Grande  Salle** — 
the  Westminster  Hall  of  Paris— in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  completed  the 
metamorphosis ;  nothing  now  remains 
of  the  old  Gothic  work,  except  the 
gloomy  towers  of  the  Conoiergerie, 
and  the  jewelled  shrine  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle.     But  we  leave  aside  for  the 
present  the  Palais  and  its  recollec- 
tions— the  Conciergerie  and  its  hor- 
rors; and  we  return  to  the  streets, 
their  noise,  their  dirt,  and  their  tra- 
ditions.    In  the  narrow  compass  of 
the  island,  which  is  only  2400  feet 
long,   by  750   wide,  were  crammed 
together  sixty  streets,  six  culs- de-sac, 
six  places  or  squares,  eleven  parish 
churches,  four  chapels*  two  collegiate 
churches,  the  great   cathedral,    the 
archbishop's   palace,  the   **  Palais,** 
which  alone  occupied  a  fourth  part  of 
the  entire  space,  the  great  hospital  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu*  and  £ree  prisons,  be- 
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aides  other  publio  buildings.  The 
number  of  houses  was  1800,  besides 
700  shops  or  stalls ;  the  streets  were 
lighted  by  daj  by  as  many,  or  rather 
by  as  few,  of  the  sun's  rays  as  could 
straggle  into  th«  interstices  of  the 
heaps  of  stone  and  timber  called  habi** 
tations ;  and  by  night,  the  absence  of 
the  chaste  Diana  was  supplied  by  31 1 
lamps,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
according  to  the  old  police  returns, 
lanterns.  Reckoning  twenty-five  in- 
habitants to  each  house,  which  is  a 
moderate  computation  for  Paris,  and 
also  taking  into  account  the  inmates 
of  public  or  monastic  buildings  in  the 
cAii,  the  population  of  this  human  ant- 
hill was  upwards  of  30,000. 

The  principal  street  of  the  oit6 — 
what  might  be  called  its  Regent  street 
—was  the   old  Roman  thoroaarhfare 
athwart  the  fair  Lutetia — the  Rue  de 
la  Juiverie.  so  termed,  as  chronicles 
tell  us,  from  the  Jews  that  were  estab- 
liahed  there  preyious  to  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus.    The  inhabitants  of 
this  persuasion  had  long  dwelt  there : 
it    was    then    the    centre  of    busi- 
ness and  all  commercial  operations^ 
The  wealthier  Jews  lived  in  the  street 
itself,  or  else  in  those  of  La  Pelleterie, 
or  La  Tisseranderie,  while  some  were 
not  ashamed  to  reside  in  the  Rue  de 
Judas;  but  the  petty  tradesmen  and 
artisans  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  most 
of  whom  were  «« courtiers**  and  "fripi- 
ers,'*  or  broken  and  old  clothes-men, 
occupied  the  halles  or  markets,  and 
the  dirty  streets  that  led  to  them. 
The  Jews  had  schools  of  their  own 
within  the  island,  and  their  synagogue 
was  allowed,  as  a  matter  of  special 
favour,  to  exist  in  the  Rue  du  Pet-au- 
Diable  ;  but  their  cemeteries  were  to 
the  south  of  the  University,  and  occu« 
pied  some  waste  ground  where  now 
the  Rue  Pierre  Sarrazin  stands.     In 
1 183  Philip  Augustus  sent  them  all  to 
the  right-about,  proceeding  by  the 
most  approved  OMthods  of  confiscation 
and  torture  to  kill  his  geese  with 
golden  eggs,  and  to  please  the  cbnrch 
at  the  same  time  that  he  tried  to  re- 
plenish his  own  coffers.     The  suffer- 
ings of  this  unhappy  people  in  those 
days  are  too  well  Xdowd  to  need  even 
allusion :  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
they  never  more  dwelt  in  the  cite: 
they  were  never  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  yellow  mark  on  the 
lireast,  and  a  horned  cap  on  the  head; 
they  were  forbidden  to  bathe  in  the 


Seine,  and  Whenever  the  public 
outioner  did  any  of  them  the  hoaoor 
to  suspend  some  of  their  community 
from  the  gibbet  of  Montfaueon,  they 
were  always  hung  up  between  two 
dogs.     If  the  Rue  de  la  Juiverie  was 
the  Regent  street,  the  Rue  de  la  Bap 
rillerie  was  the  St  James'  street  of  the 
cit^ :  it  led  by  the  gate  of  the  Great 
Palace:  had  two  considerable  churches 
on  the  western  side,  one  of  St  Bartho- 
lemy  towards  the  northern  end,  the 
ether  of  the  community  of  the  Barna- 
bites  in  the  middle :  at  the  southern 
end  was  the  carrefour  of  Port  St  Mi- 
chael, where  treaties  of  peace  were 
proclaimed ;  and  at  the  northern  waa 
the  great  clock  tower,  or  Tour  d« 
THorloge,  which  still  rears  its  pointed 
head  in  primitive  simplicity.   In  front 
« of  the  great  gates  of  the  palace  was  m 
space,  where  once  stood  the  house  of 
Jean  Cbatel — ^the  precursor  of  Ravail- 
lac,  in  attempting  the  life  of  Henry 
IV. ;  the  habitation  was  razed  to  the 
ground  after  the  torturing  and  ezecn- 
tion  of  that  criminal,  and  a  semiciren- 
lar  place  was  formed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Vieille  Draperie. 
Immediately  to  the  northward  of  this 
spot  was  the  western  entrance  of  the 
chureh  of  St  Bartholemy  j  a  site  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  superstition 
of  Robert,  the  second  king  of  the  Ca- 
petian  race.    He  had  married  Bertha, 
hie  coosin-german,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  of  France,  but  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  Pope  Gregory  V. ; 
and  this  pontiff  took  advantage  of  the 
uncanonical  degree  of  eonsanguinity 
existing  in  this  union,  to  declare  tfaie 
marriage  void,  and  to  excommunicate 
the  sovereign.     One  morning  Robert 
was  praying  at  the  steps  of  Sf  Bar- 
tholemy, according  to  his  daily  custom 
^.for  ever  since  the  issuing  of  the 
papal  censure,  he  had  never  dared  to 
enter  the  church,  though  it  fronted  his 
own  royal    residence — his   courtiers 
were  at  a  distance  from  him,  afraid 
of  the  unholy  contagion,  and  be  was 
attended  only  by  the  two  servants  who 
waited  on  him  at  his  meals,  and  puri> 
fied,  by  passing  through  the  fire,  each 
nkite  and  goblet  as  soon  as  the  king 
iiad  used  them.  Robert  was  absorbed 
in  prayer,  when  Abbo,  the  abbot  of 
Fleuri,  accompanied  by  two  females 
of  the  royal  household,  approached 
him  to  announce  the  accoucbement  of 
the  queen^     The  women  were  carry- 
ing in  their  hands  alaige  golden  dish. 
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covered  vith  a  linen  oloth^  and  the    been  used  for  anj  bat  foot  passengers. 


abbot*  as  soon  as  he  had  communicat- 
ed his  intelligence,  snatched  the  cover- 
ing from  the  dish,  and  exclaimed* 
**  Behold  the  effects  of  your  disobe* 
dience  to  the  church*  and  the  seal  of 


At  the  farthest  end  there  is  an  obscure 
smoky  housci  the  upper  stories  of 
which  have  been  changed  probably  in 
each  succeeding  century  since  the 
12th :  it  possesses  no  architectural  at- 


the  anathema  marked  on  the  fruit  of    traction*  but  it  touches  the  house  of 

the  Canons  of  Notre  Dame,  and  over 
the  gateway  is  an  inscription,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  once  the  residence  of 
the  Canon  Fulbert*  the  old  Uncle  of 
Heloisa*  and  that  it  was  here  that 
Abelard  lodged  and  loved,  and  wooed 
and  won.     The  position  of  the  house* 


your  love !  Robert  looked  tt  the  dish* 
and  saw  on  it  with  horror  a  mishapen 
embryotic  mass  of  flesh,  ending  in  the 
bead  and  neck  of  a  water  bird ;  the 
sight  produced  the  result  intended ; 
tl^  king  gave  way,  repudiated  his 
wife*  married  Constance  of  Provencei 


and  thereby  entailed  many  years  of    and  the  constancy  of  the  traditions,  are 


war  and  misery  on  his  subjects.  Not 
a  stone  of  St  Bartholemy  now  remains  % 
but  on  its  site  has  been  erected  a 
<*  pate  **  of  houses,  and  where  the  choir 
once  re&oonded  with  holy  chants  of 
mass,  of  vespers,  or  of  midnight  pray- 
er, the  public  dancing- rooms  of  the 
Vrado  are  now  a  resort  for  all  the 
lowent  aand  most  abandoned  characters 


quite  enough  to  warrant  belief  in  the 
fact ;  and  the  deaire  to  fix  a  locality  to 
their  well-known  history,  induces  us 
to  accept  it  as  the  scene  of  their  loves. 
Not  a  stone  perhaps,  nor  a  beam,  of 
the  original  edifice  remains  above 
ground*  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  that  unfortunate  cross 
of  true  love  with  any  thing  in  the 


of  the  French  metropolis.  Southward  apartments  that  now  catches  the  eye : 
of  the  Barnabites,  the  Rue  de  la  Ca-  but  under  ground,  far  down  below  the 
landre  led  from  this  street  to  the  old  lowest  soil  of  the  city*  is  a  large  and 
quarter  of  the  Jews :  it  was,  and  still  strongly  vaulted  cellar,  certainly  con- 
is,  one  of  the  dirtiest  in  Europe  ;  but  temporary  with  Abelard,  if  not  older ; 
it  merited  to  be  held  in  odour  of  sane-  and  this  is  indicated  as  the  actual  spot 
tity,  if  not  of  reality,  on  account  of  in  which  the  canon's  vengeance  was 
the  popular  French  saint,  St  Marcel,  perpetrated.  No  other  authentic  me- 
who  was  bom  in  a  small  house  on  its  mentos  of  the  unfortunate  monk,  and 
northern  side.  Here*  too*  some  wag  of  the  still  more  unfortunate  nun,  remain* 
the  middle  ages  had  left  a  perpetual  except  this  house,  the  tomb  in  Fere 
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riddle  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fol- 
lowing inscription*  on  a  house  at  the 
eastern  corner*  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution*  without  ever  having 
been  explained : — 

**  Urbs  me'  decolavit. 

Rex  me  restituit. 
Medicos  amplificBvit. 

Near  where  the  Pont  Notre  Dame 
joins  the  island,  there  are  to  the  east- 
ward three  dirty  streets  or  alley  s,  called 
the  upper*  lower,  and  middle  Hues  des 
Ursins ;  they  derive  their  names  from 
having  been  formed  on  the  site  of  the 
residence  of  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins, 
the  interesting  Chronicler  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  her 
historians  ^ter  Froissart.  The  lower 
of  these  atreeta  is  prolonged  under  the 
title  of  Roe  d'Enfer,  to  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  cit^*  lying 
throngboat  its  extent,  much  below  the 
level  of  the  quay  that  runs  around*  and 
so  narrow  and  inconvenient*  that  it  is 
hardly  eonceivable  how  it  could  have 


la  Chaise*  and  the  remains  of  the  pri- 
ory church  at  Argenteuil,  a  little  way 
to  the  north-west  of  Parb,  where  the 
architecture  of  the  12th  century  attests 
that  the  walls  once  heard  the  voice* 
perhaps  the  sighs*  of  the  amiable  He- 
loisa. 

Southward  of  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  contour  of  the 
island,  is  the  Rue  des  Marmouzets* 
that  A^e/My  abode  noticed  above,  which 
is  prolonged  by  the  Rue  du  Cloitre 
Notre  Dame.     The  latter,  which  was 
occupied  principally   by   the  canons 
and  other  clergy  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral, was  separated  from  profane 
intercourse  with  the  town  by  strong 
gates:   the  former,  besides  its  dirt* 
was  known  for  a  bloody  tradition,  the 
exact  spot  and  date  of  which  are  now 
BO  Iqnger  remembered.  In  this  street* 
it  is  said*  there  lived  a  barber  and  a 
pastry-cook,  whose  intimacy  was  not 
less  a  subject  of  general  remark*  than 
the  rapid  increase  of  their  fortunes 
was  of  envy.     The  barber  shaved  all 
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the  gallants  in  town«  and  every  body 
flocked  to  the  pastry-cook's  shop  for 
his  meat- pies,  which  were  known  not 
only  throughout  the  citei  but  were  in 
reputation  among  the  guards  of  the 
Cliatelet  over  the  Pont  au  Change^ 
and  were  in  no  small  demand  among 
the  hungry  scholars  and  clerks  of  the 
university  in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre — 
that  street  where  Petrarch  came  to 
listen  to  the  wrangling  doctors. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  two  trades- 
men amassed  too  much  money  for  the 
rapacious  officers  of  the  royal  trea* 
sury  not  to  consider  them  fair  game» 
or  whether  their  neighbours  and  ri- 
vals grew  envious  of  their  success,  and 
determined  to  eflPect  their  ruin,  is  not 
known  ;  but  the  rumour  was  spread 
abroad,  and  was  eagerly  credited,  that 
several  persons  who  had  submitted 
their  weekly  growth  of  bristles  to  the 
barber*s  razor  were  missing,  while 
others  had  been  observed  to  go  into 
his  shop  but  never  to  come  out  of  it. 
The  idea  of  murder  was  speedily 
caught  up  and  improved  on :  the  sup- 
posed fact  of  slaughter  was  accom- 
panied by  the  invention  of  atrocious 
circumstances,  and  at  length  it  was 
asserted,  that,  after  the  barber  had  cut 
the  throats  of  his  unfortunate  cus- 
tomers, he  used  to  deliver  their  bodies 
over  to  his  friend,  the  pastry-cook, 
who  immediately  converted  them  into 
mince-meat,  and  therewith  stuffed  his 
pies.  The  story  was  too  horrible,  too 
monstrous,  not  to  be  exactly  suited  to 
popular  credulity :  and  what  was  be- 
lieved by  the  populace  in  the  middle 
ages  was  generally  acted  on .  The  poor 
barber  pnd  the  pastry-cook  were  torn 
from  their  houses  by  an  infuriated 
multitude,  were  conducted  to  the  king's 
justiciary  at  the  palais,  were  incon- 
tinently condemned  to  death,  were 
swinging  as  dead  corpses  at  Montfau- 
con  the  same  day,  and  twenty-four 
hours  after,  their  habitations,  which 
joined  each  other,  were  level  with  the 
ground.  A  stone  cross  was  erected 
on  the  spot  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  a 
vacant  space  remained  in  the  street, 
upon  which  no  one  considered  himself 
entitled  to  build.     In  the  reign,  how- 
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all  molestation  in  right  of  prior  claims. 
The  Rue  des  Marmoazets  still  remains, 
but  is  much  altered,  and,  as  the  term 
goes,  **  improved  ;*'  and  out  of  it  lead 
some  of  the  smallest  and  most  ill 
famed  streets,  even  of  the  modem  ca- 
pital. This  part  of  Paris  is  the  no- 
torious rendezvous  of  all  the  thieves 
and  tramps  that  can  find  room  to  stow 
themselves  away  in  it :  here  there  are 
lodging-houses,  where  only  two  sous 
a-night  are  asked  for  a  bed,  and  here 
the  officers  of  the  police,  whose  head- 
quarters in  the  prefect's  residence  are 
not  three  hundred  yards  off,  find  their 
prey  ready  to  their  hands.  Here  the 
force  of  the  law  is  held  at  a  discount ; 
and,  provided  the  inmates  of  these 
houses  and  streets  confine  their  orgies 
and  their  quarrels  to  their  own  pre- 
cincts, little  notice  is  taken  of  their 
proceedings;  the  district  forms,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  many  *'  Cours  des 
Miracles**  with  which  Paris  abounds ; 
but  it  was  not  for  want  of  spiritual  as- 
sbtance  that  it  was  almost  as  ill-famed 
in  former  days  as  it  is  now,  since,  round 
its  immediate  limits,  and  within  a  space 
half  as  large  as  Lincoln*s-Inn  Fields, 
eight  churches,  or  chapels,  were  situ* 
ated,  besides  the  cathedral. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
island,  the  clergy  of  the  capital  fixed 
their  headquarters  at  an  early  period. 
Here  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
rose ;  here  on  the  south  of  that  edi- 
fice was  the  Episcopal  palace ;  on  the 
north  were  the  douters,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  canons*  residences ; 
the  small  church  of  St  Denys  du  Pas 
almost  touched  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cathedral ;  that  of  St  Jean  le  Rond 
was  at  the  north-westein  corner ;  the 
church  of  St  Christophe  was  oppo- 
site the  western  front,  and  the  chapels 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  of  the  Episco- 
pal palace,  were  on  the  south.  The 
churches  of  Ste  Genevi^ve-des- Ardens, 
of  St  Pierre-aux-Bosufs,  and  of  Ste 
Marine,  were  each  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  "  Parvis,**  or  enclosed  area  in 
front  of  the  cathedral;  so  that,  with- 
in a  space  of  200  yards  square,  there 
were  nine  edifices  dedicated  to  public 
worship.  The  history  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  history  of  the  Episcopal  palace, 
ever,  of  Francis  I.»  when  incredulity    and  still  more,  the  history  of  the  Ho- 


began  to  raise  its  head  in  France,  a 
councillor  of  the  parliament,  Pierre 
Belut,  demanded  .permission  to  build 
on  this  unholy  ground,  and  obtained 
a  royal  decree,  protecting  him  from 


tel  Dieu,  would  each  fill  a  volume ; 
so  fertile  are  the  records  connected 
with  these  places  in  events  of  deep 
historical  interest ;  but  we  abstain  from 
trenching  on  what  is  in  part  forbidden 
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^roand;  for  who  would  Tenture  to 
reveal  the  seerets  of  that  dread  char- 
nel-hoosey  the  great  hospital  of  the 
Hotel  Diea — ^that  last  refuge  and  epi- 
tome  of  all  the  misery  of  the  capital  ? 
And  who  would  desire  to  know  more 
of  Notre  Dame  than  has  already  been 
traced  in  that  book  of  historical  ro- 
mance,  where  every  page  burns  ?  Of 
the  Episcopal*  afterwards  the  Archi- 
Episcopal  paUce*  much  less  is  known ; 
its  own  place,  indeed*  knows  the  edi- 
fice no  more — the  ruined  sacristy  be- 
ing the  only  portion  of  it  still  stand- 
ing ;  while*  of  the  many  churches 
which  nestled  round  the  great  pile  of 
Notre  Dame*  one  only — the  least  con- 
siderable—the  nave  of  Ste  Marine,  now 
remains ;  and  even  this  u  a  wine- 
cooper's  workshop!  We  will  con- 
fine onrselyes  to  the  brief  narration 
of  two  eyents*  one  connected  with  the 
palace  and  the  cathedral  jointly ;  the 
other  relating  to  a  portion  of  the  pa- 
lace alone. 

The  occupants  of  the  see  of  Paris 
were  always  important  personages  in 
the  political  world  of  France;  and 
their  dignity  being  one  of  no  small 
rank*  the  prelates  were  furnished  with 
a  sumptuous  and  extensive  residence. 
This  palace  was  a  large  building  ex- 
tending by  the  river  side*  nearly  as 
long  as  the  cathedral  itself*  with  two 
wings  running  to  the  north*  and  other 
buildings*  forming  two  courts.  The 
rooms  of  state  were  large  and  nume- 
rous; they  were  calculated  for  the 
reception  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  and  provinces*  and  the  personal 
suites  of  the  prelates,  but  were  also 
destined*  on  solemn  occasions,  to  re- 
eeivo  the  king  and  the  court.  The 
archbuhop  had  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  his  palace*  and  a  lofty  Gothic 
tower*  between  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  and  the  cathedral^  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Officiality*  served  as  a 
prison  for  ecclesiastics*  and  other  per- 
sons who  might  be  visited  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  archbishop's  delegated 
justiciary.  Gardens  were  on  the  south 
and  east  of  this  pile  of  building*  and 
the  whole  formed  a  residence  worthy 


of  the  head  of  the  metropolitan  church. 
It  was  in  1625  that  the  archbishop  s 
palace  became  the  scene  of  a  solemn 
festivity*  in  which  England*  as  it 
ultimately  proved*  was  deeply  inter- 
ested. In  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year*  after  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sub- 
sequently Charles  I.,  and  the  gay 
Duke  of  Buckingham*  had  visited  the 
court  of  France*  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Henrietta  Maria*  sister  of 
Louis  XIII.,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 
Holland  were  sent  over  as  ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  of  marriage  in  due  form.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence at  Compiegne ;  the  King  of 
France  adhered  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty*  and*  on  occasion  of  the  royal 
consent  being  given*  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  were  commanded  to 
light  bonfires  on  the  14th  of  November* 
in  all  the  streets  of  Paris ;  while*  as  a 
contemporary  chronicle  takes  care  to 
record,  ''the  cannons  of  the  Bastile 
and  the  arsenal  were  all  fired  three 
times*  and  next  day  there  was  nothing 
else  at  the  Louvre  but  banquets  and 
ballets."  Thursday*  the  eighth  day 
of  May  1625*  was  fixed  on  for  the 
solemn  betrothal  of  the  young  prin- 
cess, and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Chateau  of  the  Louvre*  in  which 
she  had  been  born.  Henrietta  Maria 
was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her 
age*  and  had  already  shown  the  amiable 
vivacity  of  her  mind  no  less  than  the 
expressive  beauty  of  her  person.  Who 
b  there  that  is  not  familiar  with  her 
portrait,  as  delineated  by  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke?— but  this  was  executed 
some  time  after  her  marriage:  there 
are  others  at  Versailles  which  repre- 
sent her  at  an  earlier  period,  and  show 
her  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women  of  the  day ;  she  was 
at  that  epoch  in  the  full  freshness  of 
her  charms*  and  not  a  single  moment 
of  sorrow  had  occurred  to  sadden  her 
countenance.^  The  nobleman  destin- 
ed to  receive  the  hand  of  the  young 
princess  by  proxy*  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  French  court — Claude 


*  In  the  highly  valuable  collection  of  portraitt  in  the  northern  wing  of  the  palace 
of  Venailles,  thera  is  an  assemblage  of  pectdiar  interest  to  the  British  visiter :  it  io- 
clndas  contemporary  portraits  of  Charles  I.,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Dake  of 
Bockingham,  Oliver  Cromwell,  (one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  extant  of  him 
—the  painter  unknown,)  Vandyke  himself,  Charles  II.  and  his  Queen,  James  II.  and 
Ua  Omen — their  children*  the  Duke  of  Berwick;  &c.  &c. 
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de  Lorraine,  Duke  de  Cberreuse,  one  her  birth,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  and 

of  the  peers  of  the  kingdom.  Grand  Holland,   ambassadors  extraordinary 

Chamberlain  and  Grand  Falconer  of  from  England,  came  thither  shortly 

France.     He  was  the  fourth  son  of  after,  richly  and  advantageotufy  dress- 

the  famous  Balafri,  Duke  of  Guyse,  ed.      The  which    noblemen    having 


and  therefore  the  representative  of  a 
fkmily  which  was  but  little  removed 
from  the  royal  blood,  and  three  years 
before  had  married  a  lady  who  was 
connected  with  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful, and  almost  royal  houses,  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse  was  Marie  de  Rohan,  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Hercules  de  Rohan, 


entered,  and  having  made  a  profound 
reverence  to  the  king,  presented  to 
him  the  contract  of  marriage ;  and  the 
chancellor  having  received  it  from  his 
majesty's  hand,  read  it  with  a  loud 
voice.  The  articles  of  the  contract 
being  agreed  to  by  his  majesty,  the 
ambassadors  withdrew  to  the  chamber 
of  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse,  over  that 


Duke  de  Montbazon,  and  widow  of  of  the  king ;  and  the  duke,  on  learning 
Charles  d*Albret,  Duke  de  Luynes:  that  the  royal  consent  had  been  ac- 
the  especial    favourite   of  Anne   of    corded,  came  into  his  majesty's  pre- 


Austria,  Queen  of  France,  and  had 
been  at  one  time  exiled  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu;  but  returned  on 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  re- 
mained a  steady  friend  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  England  in  her  days 
of  trouble.  The  selection  of  such  a 
person  as  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
who  had  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  military  achievements,  was 


sence,  accompanied  by  the  ambassa- 
dors and  several  seigneurs.  The  Duke 
was  clad  in  a  black  dress,  in  bands  all 
covered  with  diamonds  down  to  the 
points  of  his  aiguilettes.*'  The  con- 
tract was  then  signed  by  the  king,  by 
madame,  the  queens,  the  duke,  and 
the  ambassadors :  the  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucault  performed  the  ecclesi- 
astical ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  and 


a  compliment  due  from  the  King  of    the  marriage  was  fixed  for  the  Sunday 
France  to  his  cousin  of  England ;  and     following. 


the  ceremonial  of  the  betrothal  and 
marriage  was  conducted  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  of  honour  and  magnifi- 
cence. On  the  day  of  the  betrothal, 
the  king  was  in  his  throne-room,  ac- 
companied by  the  Queen,  by  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother,  the 
Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Elbeuf,  the 
Mareschal  de  Vitry,  the  Mareschal 
de  Bassonspierre,  and  other  seigneurs 
of  the  court.  The  officers  of  state  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  young  princess 
into  the  royal  presence,  and  she  soon 
appeared,  accompanied  by  her  mother 
the  Queen  Dowager,  Marie  de  Medi- 
cis,  the  Princesses  of  Cond6  and 
Conti,  the  Duchesses  of  Guyse, 
Chevreuse,  and  Elbeuf,  and  a  bevy 
of  fair  and  noble  ladies,  **  all  pre- 
pared,** as  the  chronicle  states,  **  for 
this  ceremony."  Madame,  for  such 
was  the  title  which  the  princess,  as 
being  the  king's  eldest  (and  only)  sis- 
ter bore,  was  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
eloth  of  gold  and  silver,  worked 
all  over  with  gold  fleurs-de-lis,  and 
encircled  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds 
and  precious  stones:  her  train  was 
borne  by  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^. 
^  When  she  had  entered  the  king's 


On  that  day,  the  llth of  May,  great 
preparations  had  been  made  at  the 
Archbishop's  palace  and  at  Notre 
Dame ;  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  were  hung  with  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  the  royal  tapestries,  **  all  in 
gold, silver,  and  silk — very  rich.*'  The 
tapestries  selected  for  the  choir  were 
appropriate  enough,  being  the  repre* 
sentation  of  the  history  of  the  acts  of 
the  Apostles;  but  those  for  the  nave 
were  of  a  rather  mundane  character, 
being  the  triumphs  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  over  the  Carthaginians.  From 
the  door  of  the  palace,  to  the  western 
portal  of  Notre  Dame,  ran  an  open 
gallery  in  wood,  eight  feet  high,  the 
roof  of  which,  supported  by  rich  co- 
lumns, was  covered  with  violet  co- 
loured satins,  all  powdered  with  fleurs- 
de-lis  in  gold ;  and  the  floor  was 
carpeted  by  "  a  linen  cloth  well  wax- 
ed. In  front  of  the  western  portal, 
was  erected  a  large  theatre  or  gallery, 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
open  to  the  •*  Par  vis"  of  the  cathe- 
dral, so  that  all  the  people  could  see 
what  was  done  in  it :  while  from  this 
theatre  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
along  the    nave,    extended    another 


chamber/*  we  quote  the  chronicle  of    covered  gallery ;  and  in  the  choir  it- 
the  time,  *'  with  a  msgesty  worthy  of    self  was  a  royal  throne  on  a  platform 
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of  three  atepsi  i?ith  a  ''dais**  spang- 
led with  fleun-de-  lis  of  gold.  As  early 
as  nine  hi  the  morning,  the  princess 
proceeded  from  the  Louvre  to  the 
arehbishop^s  palace,  where  she  was 
elad  by  her  ladies  in  the  robes 4)f  the 
Queen  of  England.  At  eleven,  the 
Obevalier  de  Vendosme  went  in  the 
qneen's  carriage  to  call  for  the  Earls 
of  Carlisle  and  Holland,  who  were 
lodged  in  the  Fanbourg  St  Germain, 
at  the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs  Ex* 
traordioaires :  from  thence,  he  went 
and  fetched  the  ambassador  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands^ 
and  then  calling  for  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reose  at  his  residence,  conducted  these 
noblemen  to  the  archbishop's  palace. 
Here  they  alighted  in  the  grand  court, 
and  the  Queen  of  England  having 
placed  herself  at  one  of  the  windows, 
the  Duke  and  his  noble  attendants 
made  profound  reverences,  in  the  court 
below,  to  her  majesty :  this  done,  they 
went  into  the  great  hall  of  the  pa. 
laee,  and  then  taking  their  seats,  had 
the  patience  to  w^t  three  mortal 
hours  till  the  king  and  court  arrived 
from  the  Louvre.  How  the  young 
queen  and  her  ladies  bore  this  tedious 
interval  we  are  not  informed:  but, 
from  the  length  of  time  required  for 
state  movements  in  those  days,  it  is 
probalile  that  they  had  been  "pre- 
|>ared,'*  as  the  chronicle  says,  from  at 
least  five  or  six  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile  an  immense  crowd  was 
assembled  all  along  the  quays  from 
the  Louvre  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  island 
of  the  Cit^  to  the  front  of  Notre 
Dame:  their  attention  was  occupied 
from  time  to  time  by  the  passing  bj 
of  tbe  public  bodies  and  corporations 
going  to  the  ceremony,  such  as  the 
provost  of  the  trades,  the  eschevins  or 
sheriffs  of  the  city,  the  councillors  of 
the  parliament  in  their  red  robes  of 
state,  and  a  host  of  other  public  offi- 
cers. At  four  o'clock,  the  king  set 
out  from  the  Louvre  for  tbe  archbi- 
shop's palace ;  and  at  five,  what  may 
be  called  the  ceremony  itself  began. 
First,  there  issued  from  the  gates  of 
the  i^alace  the  grand  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  the  grand  master  of 
France  conducting  the  Duke  de  Chev- 
reose  and  the  English  ambassadors, 
amid  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  gentlemen. 
The  duke  is  stated  to  have  been  dress- 
ed in  a  suit  of  black  dotb,  all  slashed 
and  lined  wiUi  elotk  of  gold :  on  his 
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head  he  wore  a  tocque,  or  cap  of  black 
velvet,  with  an  aigrette  of  diamonds ; 
over  his  right  shoulder  was  hung  a 
scarf,  '*  all  studded  with  roses  of 
diamonds ;  '*  and  his  short  mantle  was 
not  only  bordered  with  gold,  but  was 
richly  decorated  with  precious  stones. 
The  duke,  in  fact,  was  the  Prince 
Efiterhazy  of  those  days.  The  Earls 
of  Carlisle  and  Holland,  about  whose 
habiliments  the  chronicler  is  by  no 
means  so  minute  in  his  description, 
wore  vestments  of  cloth  of  beaten  or 
dead  silver,  with  tocques  to  match; 
and  they  walked  by  the  side  of  the 
duke.  In  this  gallant  trim,  the  noble 
company  moved  along  the  covered 
gallery,  and  took  the  places  assigned 
them  in  the  open  theatre,  fronting  the 
people.  Soon  after  this,  the  royal 
cortege  began  to  ihove  along  the  gal- 
lery in  the  following  order: — The 
march  was  opened  by  the  captain  of 
the  gate  with  his  company  of  guards : 
next  came  the  «<eent  Suisses  of  the 
body  guard,  with  drums  beating  and 
their  standard  unfurled.  These  were 
followed  by  the  twelve  royal  haut- 
boys, by  the  eight  royal  drums,  and 
by  the  king's  six  trumpeters,  all  in 
royal  livery.  Then  there  appeared 
the  grand  master  of  tbe  ceremonies, 
who,  as  the  chronicler  quaintly  says, 
was  "  very  well  dressed  and  accom- 
panied :'*  and  he  was  followed  by  seven 
heralds  at  arms,  carrying  their  '*  has- 
tens,'* and  having  their  coats  of  cere- 
mony in  "  Tann^-cramoisy'*  velvet, 
charged  with  fleur-de*lis  in  gold. 
Next  walked  the  Mareschaux  of 
Vitry,  Aubeterre,  and  Bassonspierre : 
then  the  Dukes  of  Bellegarde,  Bris- 
sac,  Halluin,  Luxemburg,  and  Chaul- 
nes:  and  then  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
the  Duke  d*Elbeuf,  and  the  Comte 
d*Harcourt.  Tbe  king,  dressed  In  a 
vest  of  gold  and  silver,  now  appeared, 
leading  in  his  right  hand  his  sister, 
the  Queen  of  England,  whom  he  held 
by  her  left ;  while  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  on  the  right  of 
the  queen,  holding  her  right  band  with 
his  left.  Henrietta  Maria  wore  her 
crown,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
was  attended,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  train  of  her  robe  was  borne  by  the 
Princesses  of  Condd,  Conti,and  Sois- 
sons,  all  of  the  blood  royal.  But  the 
train  of  her  mantle  was  borne  by  M. 
de  Villeserian,  her  esquire.  The  three 
princesses  were  each  led  by  the  left 
hand  by  a  nobleman  of  the  court,  and 
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the  trains  of  their  own  rohes  were 
each  borne  by  their  own  esquires :  so 
that  this  part  of  the  procession  con- 
sisted of  eleven  royal  and  noble  per- 
sons all  linked  by  the  hands*  or  hold- 
ing &  pArt  of  another*s  dress.  The 
queen-dowager  came  next>  conduct- 
ed by  two  noblemen,  one  holding  each 
handi  and  her  train  borne  by  a  mar- 
quise, her  lady  of  honour.  The  Queen 
of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  followed, 
conducted  in  the  same  manner :  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  who 
followed  her  majesty,  was  led  by  only 
one  nobleman :  and  four  duchesses 
who  came  after  her,  were  each  con- 
ducted in  the  same  way,  while  all  the 
ladies  had  their  esquires  bearing  their 
trains. 

The  king  and  the  court  ascended 
the  theatre,  in  front  of  the  cathedral : 
and  there  his  mijesty  delivered  the 
Queen  of  England  into  the  bands  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuso :  the  Cardinal 
de  la  Rochefoucault  performed  the 
nuptial  ceremony,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession moved  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  Here,  on  arriving  at  the  door 
of  the  choir,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
and  the  two  English  earls  withdrew, 
after  making    profound  reverences, 
and  retired  to  the  archbishop's  palace ; 
the  sovereign  they  represented  being 
a  Protestant,  and  etiquette  requir- 
ing that  they  should  not  attend  at 
the  mass  which  was  then  about  to 
be  celebrated.      The  king  and  the 
queen  took  their  seats  on  the  royal 
platform  under  the  dais,  and  mass  was 
then  celebrated  by  the  cardinal,  the 
Queen  of  England  going  up  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar  at  the  time  of  the 
offering,  the  Princess  de  Conti  bear- 
ing the  train  of  her  robe,  M.  de  Yille- 
serain  of  her  mantle,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier  carrying  the  sa- 
cred taper.     The  duke  and  the  earls 
were  in  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  as  the  royal  party  came  out  in- 
to the  nave,  and  the  whole  cort^e  re- 
turned by  the  open  gallery  to  the  ball 
of  the  archbishop's  palace,  where  a 
sumptnons  banquet  ensued.     The  ser- 
vices, as  they  were  brought  in,  were 
preceded  by  the  king's  guards,  his 
maitres  d'  hotel,  and  the  grand  mas- 
ters of  France,  whose  hasten,  or  trun- 
cheon, used  on  this  occasion,  was  half 
an  ell  in  length,  covered  with  small 
fleurs-de-lis  in  diamonds:    and  the 
dishes  were  all  borne  by  gentlemen 
of  the  court  to  the  royal  tables.  Here 


the  king  was  seated  in  the  midst,  un- 
der a  dais,  with  the  Queen  of  Eng* 
land,  the  dukes  and  the  earls,  on 
his  left  hand,  the  two  other  queens, 
and  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
b)oo(y>n  his  right ;  each  of  the  royal 
personages  was  served  by  three  no- 
blemen of  the  highest  rank,  and  all 
the  other  personages  seated  at  table, 
by  one  nobleman.  The  Queen  of 
England  was  waited  on  by  the  three 
marshals  of  France,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle by  the  Comte  de  Pontgibault, 
one  of  the  oldest  noblemen  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  Earl  of  Holland,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Mortemart,  one  of  the 
principal  seigneurs  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. 

During  the'evening  '*  feux-de-joie" 
were  lighted  all  over  the  capital,  <*and 
the  cannon  and  mortar  let  off  made  so 
much  noise,"  our  chronicle  observes, 
**  that  it  seemed   as  if  heaven  and 
earth  were  coming  together.**     That 
day  great  numbers  of  debtors,  and 
persons  confined  for  offences  in  Paris 
and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
were  liberated,  and  other  beneficent 
actions  testified  to  the  nation  the  joy 
of  the  court,  at  a  marriage  concluded 
under  such  happy  auspices.     On  the 
24th  May,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
arrived  at  Paris  to  conduct  the  young 
queen  home  ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  flocked  to  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  to  see  the  pre* 
parations  made  for  her  majesty's  jour- 
ney.    This  commenced  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th  of  June,  when  Hen- 
rietta Maria  issued  from  the  Louvre 
in  a  litter  of  red  velvet,  embroidered 
in  gold,  borne  by  two  mules,  whose 
housings  were  of  the  same  material, 
and  whose  heads  were  decorated  with 
plumes  of  white  ostrich  feathers.  Be« 
fore  the  litter  rode  the  king's  mule- 
teer, on  a  mule  **  well  barbed  and  ca« 
parisoned,"  and  by  its  side  rode  the  civil 
lieutenant  and  the  provost  of  the  trad- 
ers of  Paris,  who  were  ordered  to  accom- 
pany her  majesty  half  way  to  St  Denis. 
A  whole  host  of  royal  and  illustrious 
personages  accompanied  the  queen, 
including  her  mother  and  sister-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Car- 
dinal  de  la  Valette,  the  Dukes  of  Chev- 
reuse and  Buckingham,  the  Earls  of 
Carlisle,  Holland,  and  Montgomery, 
with  other  English  noblemen;  three 
French  dukes  and  marshals,  with  a 
great  number  of  seigneurs ;  the  Prin- 
cessei  of  Cond^,  Conti,  Soissoos,  and 
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Montoeiitter^  the  Dachess  of  Guyse 
&nd  UheTTeiue,  **  together  with  an 
infinity  of  dames  and  demouelles*  8e- 
vend  companies  of  guards,  part  of  the 
hodj  gnardSf  and  part  of  the  cent 
Saisaes.*'  So  moved  on  this  royal 
pageant,  and  so  passed  the  life  of  the 
nnfortnnate  Henrietta  Maria  —  she 
moved  on  firom  splendour  and  happi- 
ness to  destitution  and  misery.  She 
was  not  appreciated  hy  her  consort ; 
was  misrepresented  and  calumniated 
in  England ;  was  driven  from  her  pa- 
lace and  her  throne ;  and«  within  a  few 
years  after  the  king*s  death,  was  again 
residing  in  the  Lonvre,  but  in  such  a 
state  of  want»  that  neither  herself  nor 
her  attendants  had  money  sufficient  to 
procure  suitable  clothing  or  food. 
This  extremity  lasted,  it  is  true,  only 
for  a  short  time;  but  her  life  was 
never  a  happy  one  from  the  time  even 
of  her  first  leaving  France.  If  she 
had  any  thing  to  console  her,  it  was 
the  anection  of  her  children,  who 
were  tenderly  attached  to  their  mo- 
ther, and  by  whom,  the  moment  it 
became  in  their  power,  she  was  placed 
in  a  condition  of  suitable  wealth  and 
dignity.  Queen  Henrietta*  after  re- 
R&ig  some  time  during  her  latter 
years  at  the  convent  of  Ste  Marie  de  la 

Visitation  in   Chaillot,   retired  to  a       , ^  _ 

country  house  at  the  small  village  of    respectable- looking  old  woman.  Here 
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the  daughter  of  the  Comte  d*E8traI, 
entered,  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  at  the  opening  of  the  confes- 
sional,  assured  the   reverend  father 
that  she  was  lost  for  ever,  both  in  this 
life  and  the  next,  if  he  would  not  have 
pity  on  her  and  give  her  his  assistance. 
She  informed  him  that  her  father  had 
betrothed  her,  against  her  will,  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Verhais,  whom  she  was 
to  marrv  in  three  days,  but   that, 
sooner  than  do  this,  she  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  herself;  and  she  now 
besought  the  curate,  who  had  attended 
her  mother  in  her  last  moments,  to 
give  her  his  benediction  before  she 
carried  her  resolution  into  effect.  The 
worthy  father  remonstrated  with  her, 
but  in  vain;   she  declared  that  she 
would  destroy  herself  immediately  on 
leaving  the  church ;  he  therefore  be- 
thought himself    of    an    expedient, 
and  telling  her  to  follow  him,  they 
left   the  edifice   together.      It   was 
night:    they   traversed    the    lonely 
cloister,    went  through  the   narrow 
streets  of  the  Quartier  St  Martin,  and 
after  a  long  walk,  came  in  sight  of 
the  Bastile.     Here  the  Abb6   D^co- 
rieux  went,  with  Mademoiselle  d*£s- 
tral,  down  a  narrow,  dirty  by-lane, 
and  tapping  at  the  door  of  a  small 
house  at  the  end,  was  admitted  by  a 


Colombes,  near  Argenteuil,  and  there 
died,  on  the  lOth  of  September  1669. 
If  the  archbishop's  psdace  often  wit- 
nessed courtly  ceremonies,  it  also  was 
the  scene,  more  than  once,  of  melan- 
choly tragedies.  The  following  is 
authenticated  by  contemporary  re- 
cords, and  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  a  French  antiquarian 
writer  of  the  present  day.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  same  century 
in  which  the  marriage  of  Henrietta 
liana  took  place,  the  curate  of  St 


he  informed  his  fair  companion  that 
she  was  in  the  residence  of  the  woman 
who  had  nursed  him  when  an  infant, 
and  on  whom  he  could  rely :  that  she 
might  remain  concealed  there  as  long 
as  she  pleased,  and  that  he  would  come 
and  pray  with  her  from  time  to  time. 
The  disappearance  of  the  young  lady 
soon  became  known  to  her  father,  and 
made  an  immense  noise  in  the  capital ; 
active  search  was  set  on  foot ;  aU  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  on  which 
she  had  quitted  her  home  were  com- 


Mederic,  (in  St  Mery — ^the  church  of    pared  and  reflected  on ;  and  at  length 
modem  revolutionary  memory,)  the    it  was  recollected  that  she  had  been 


worthy  Pierre  D^oorieux,  was  uni- 
Tersaliy  esteemed  in  hb  parish  for  his 
piety  and  abilities.  He  was  of  a  re* 
tired  studious  disposition,  but  was  a 
man  of  unbounded  benevolence,  and 
none  of  his  parishioners  ever  applied 
to  him  in  vain  for  his  advice  or  assist- 
anee.  He  was  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
and  was  of  a  tall,  noble  appearance. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
tire from  hu  confessional  stall  in  the 
church,  a  young  lady  of  his  parish, 
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seen  to  enter  the  church  of  St  Mederic 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  This  fact 
led  to  the  discovery  of  others,  and  two 
scholars  of  the  university  declared  that 
they  had  seen  her  with  the  Abb6  in 
the  Rue  St  Antoine,  about  ten  at 
night«  The  Abbe  was  arrested, 
and  examined  before  the  official  of 
the  archbishop:  he  denied  nothing, 
he  explained  his  conduct,  but  he  so- 
lemnly refused  to  reveal  the  place  of 
her  retreat.    All  meansto  extort  this 
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Mcret  from  him  were  found  to  be  use-  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  a  heavy  sound, 

less,  and  he  was  condemned  to  per-  as  of  something  falling,  was  heard  in 

petual  imprisonment.     The  place  of  the  court  of  the  palaces,  and  then  a 

bU  incarceration  was  the  tower  of  the  piercing  cry.     The  guardians  of  the 


offidality  attached  to  the  archbishop's 
palace:  and  here  he  remained  four 
years,  quietly  occupying  himself  with 
his  books,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
have,  and  amusing  himself  by  writing 
a  lustory  of  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
which  s^  exists  in  manuscript.  Da- 
ring this  period,  the  Ck>mte  d'Estral 
died ;  and  the  Abb6Decorieux  became 
forgotten ;  he  was  visited  by  no  one 
except  an  old  woman  and  a  young 
clerk,  who  used  to  come  to  him  fre- 
quently. 

One  evening,  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  young  derk  visited  him  alone  in 
his  cell,  and  after  prevailmg  on  the 
Abbe  to  lot  him  stav  behind  when 
the  jailors  came  to  lock  up  the  cells — 
a  duty  in  which  they  were  by  no 
means  strict— he  persuaded  the  Abb^ 
to  attempt  to  escape  with  him  that 
night  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder  which 
he  had  brought  concealed  under  his 
drasB.  He  said  they  would  both  go 
to  Rome,  and  get  pardon  from  the 
Pope;  he  had  means  of  support  for 
bow  of  them,  and  he  could  guarantee 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  The 
Abb^  consented. 

Just  as  eleven  o'clock  struck  by  the 


prison  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  found 
the  mutilated^  bodies  of  the  Abbe  and 
the  young  derk :  the  rope-ladder  had 
broken  ;  they  had  fallen  from  a  con- 
siderable height ;  the  Abb^  was  quite 
dead,  but  the  clerk  was  still  alive.  The 
latter  turned  his  head  slowly  round, 
and  said,  «« God  be  blessed  for  having 
allowed  me^  before  calling  me  to  his 
presence,  to  give  testimony  before 
men :  the  Abb6  Decorieux  has  never 
ceased  to  be  perfectiy  virtuous  and 
pure.  May  God  forgive  me  l^  and 
grant  that  1  may  not  survive  him  I" 
Here  his  lips  grew  white,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  he  expired  I 

One  of  the  guardians,  thinking  that 
he  had  only  fainted,  unbuttoned  hb 
habit  to  give  him  air— when  he  found 
that  it  was  a  female ! — it  was  Made- 
moiselle d^EstralJ — The  archbishop, 
on  being  informed  of  the  drcumstance, 
ordered  the  Abba's  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Notre  Dame^  and 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  young 
lady  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
St  Mederic,  where,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  a  marble  slab  on  her 
monument  commemorated  the  tragical 
tale. 


THE  PEI80N£R  OF  GHENT. 


BT  B.  SIMMONS. 

[Ghent,  flay  6, 1841. 
"  On  Monday  last,  tbe  Kestor  of  captives  died  here  in  priaon— Pierre  Jowrph  Soefee  waa  oon- 
demned  in  1773  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel  for  having  murdered  a  young  girl.  He  iraatiien  eerentean 

Ears  of  age.  The  Empreas  Maria  Theresa  commuted  his  punishment  to  imprisonment  for  Bfls. 
1814  fas  was  aet  at  liberty  by  Count  BiohaUff,  tbe  bettman  of  tbe  Oossaoka,  vboae  headquaiten 
vere  in  this  city :  but  betaig  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  of  relations,  and  firioida,  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  same  prison  which  bad  been  so  long  his  abode.  Tbe  xo- 
qneat  waa  granted,  and  he  remained  in  tiie  Baaphuis  twenty.aeven  yaan  more,  (in  all  flixty.three 
j9Bn,)  and  died  on  Monday,  at  tbe  tige  of  eighty. 

TncBS  Newspaper,  10th  May,  1841.] 

Stand  from  my  path,  you  solemn  pair, 

Nor  block  the  gateway  to  the  dead — 

Dull  Priest,  and  sleek  Mediciner, 

Witii  bowl  and  bible  at  my  bed  I 

I  taste  not  that — I  touch  not  this ; 

The  one  mv  loathed  fife  would  stay. 

The  second,  o*er  yon  black  abyss 

Guide  to  a  realm,  no  doubt,  of  bliss 

Like  that  I  quit  to-day. 

Where  I  may  once  again  be  bom. 

May  know  what  means  tbe  breese  of  mom. 

Then  share— as  it  before  befell — 

Some  blinding  dungeon's  endless  hell. 
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See,  through  my  cell's  late-opened  door« 
That  mile-loDg  line  of  vaulted  dark. 
Which  drowns  the  groping  sights  before 
It  gains  the  solitary  spark 
Of  daylight,  that  from  broad  blue  skies 
And  wild  free  woods  has  struggled  in» 
Marking  the  porch  where  Pity  dies— 
Where  Hope,  the  long-reluctant^  flies 
And  leaves  the  keys  to  Sin. 
Gray  monk  I — my  countless  years  have  pass'd 
One  straight,  cursM  levels  black  and  vast 
As  that  grim  gallery,  with  a  ray 
Of  sunshine  on  their  opening  way. 

Say  thou,  who  preaehest  man  was  sent 

Into  this  God-created  world 

With  high  beneficent  intent. 

Why  my  unripen'd  soul  was  hurFd, 

Just  as  it  started  in  the  race — 

Ere  Reason's  cup  had  cool'd  my  lips — 

Ere  I  could  sunder  guilt  from  grae»— 

Down,  down  where  demons  have  their  place 

In  Death's  unsounded  deeps  ? 

One  hour  was  mine  of  lovely  things. 

Flowers,  waters,  forests,  glancing  wings. 

Then  sudden  night ! — and  slimy  stone. 

Shut  me  and  Madness  up  alone  I 


They  said  'twas  M^rey  saved  me 

The  slaves  I — I  could  but  briefly  feel 

Their  bursting  mace's  ponderous  blow* 

Stretch'd  on  the  limb-dividing  wheel. 

I  should  not  then  have  died  the  death 

Which  takes  a  century  to  slay. 

When  whelm*d,  enchain*d,  and  choked  benMth 

One  marble  mass,  the  chamers  breath 

Its  victim  rots  away. 

I  should  not  then  have  fek  my  mind. 

From  lonely  horror  scared  and  blind. 

Whirl  into  savage  frenzy's  rage. 

Like  captive  tiger  round  his  cage. 

Who  that  had  heard  me  strive  to  break 

With  shouts  that  ceaseless  solitude, 

Tiil  my  funt  gasp  refused  to  shriek, 

And  mine  became  the  Idiot's  mood ; 

When  strength  of  youth  and  manhood's  might 

To  moping,  soundless  torpor  grew. 

And  the  sick  undisoeming  sight 

One  blank  interminable  night 

Of  burial  only  knew ; 

Who  then  had  deem'd  the  driveller  there — 

Flough'd  by  the  Avenger's  flery  share— 

Of  love,  life,  light,  once  drank  his  flU, 

As  the  lithe  roe-deer  drinks  the  rill  ? 

Tes  I — give  me  back  one  year  of  bloom. 

And  though  remorseless  was  my  fall. 

And  fiercely  dire  my  monstrous  doom, 

Tet  I  will  face  it  all  I 

So  once  again  I  may  but  rove 

With  HXB  the  fair  and  evening-eyed— 
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That  thing  of  radiance  and  of  love — 
Sweet  Maude,  who  in  the  chestnut  gro?e 
So  prized  and  peijured  died. 
Oh!  but  to  watch  her  on  this  breast* 
Sink  like  a  folded  flower  to  rest 
Once— on//  once — as  in  that  time — 
She  free  from  falsehood — I  from  crime  I 

'  The  bow  of  heaven  had  less  of  grace 
In  yalley-waters  glassM  and  bentj — 
The  yerj  glory  of  her  face 
Fresh  lustre  to  creation  lent. 
This  heart  with  fire  was  all  too  full ; 
By  winding  brook  and  mossy  stone. 
And  thunderous  wave,  and  woodlaod  lull. 
I  loved  with  her  the  BeautiAil, 
And  lived  for  her  alone. 
I  sought  one  eve  our  trysting-tree. 
The  linden  bough  was  budding  free. 
But  wild  December  stript  it  bare. 
Before  again  she  met  me  there. 

She  came  at  last.     I  drank  the  start. 

The  blush  her  treacherous  cheek  betray  'd.       .  . 

Enough — the  life-tide  of  her  heart 

Was  crimson  on  my  blade. 

I  had  a  right — who  taught  her  first 

Earth's  only  boon,  true  love,  to  know — 

When  wrong*d  in  every  dream  I  nurst. 

To  snatch  her  from  the  last,  the  worst 

Of  sorrows  here  below. 

Not  sweeter  went  our  early  hours, 

Beneath  the  happy  ehesnut  fiowers. 

Than  wore  that  first  red  night  away. 

When  I  and  Murder  watch'd  her  clay  I 

You  know  the  rest — ^ye  felon's  friends ! — 
The  sands  of  hideous  grief  are  run ; 
Nor  tell  me»  when  Earth's  thraldom  ends. 
That  Heaven*8  is  but  begun. 
I  dare  not  deem  the  creed  divine. 
That  from  this  parting  hour  would  tear 
The  trust,  that  horrors  like  to  mine 
May  from  the  Judement-threshold*s  shino 
The  blot  of  bloodshed  wear  I 
From  my  life's  page,  the  hand  of  shame 
Swept  hope,  love,  memory,  fortune^  name. 
The  rest — Remorse,  fear,  frenzied  woe-— 
Remember  Thou  to  whom  I  go ! 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  ST  ROSALIE. 

By  Delta. 

Fair  art  thou^  Sicily !  in  all  his  round. 
Shines  not  the  snn  on  loyelier  land  than  thine  %    ^ 

With  gorsreoQS  olive  groves  thy  hills  are  crown*d. 
And  o*er  thy  vales  the  pomegranate  and  vine 

Spread  rich  in  beauty ;  halcyon  seas  around 
Thy  shores  breathe  freshness,  making  half-divine 

An  earthl;^  dimate ;  eye  hath  nowhere  seen 

Heaven  brighter  in  its  blue,  earth  in  its  green  I 

But  of  these  boasts  I  sing  not  now — my  tale 

Is  of  an  ancient  pestilence,  when  the  power 
Of  death  hung  o'er  thee,  like  a  sable  veil. 

And  desolation  ruled  each  awful  hour ; 
When  man*8  heart  sank,  and  woman*s  cheek  grew  pale. 

And  graves  were  dug  in  every  garden-bower. 
And  proud  Palermo  bow'd  her  spiry  head 
In  silent  gloom— a  city  of  the  dead  I 

HusVd  was  the  voice  of  traffic  on  each  street ; 

Within  the  market-place  the  grass  sprang  green ; 
Friends  from  each  other  shrank  with  hasty  leet. 

When  on  the  porch  the  plague's  red-cross  was  seen ; 
The  clocks  had  long  foi^tten  to  repeat 

Time's  warning  hours ;  and  where  had  revel  been 
On  days  of  carnival,  with  wheels  of  dread 
The  dead-cart  roU'd,  and  homes  gave  out  their  dead. 

A  Inrid  vapour  veil*d  the  sun  from  view. 

And  the  winds  were  not ;  strangers  fled  the  shore ; 

Lay  in  the  ports  the  ship  without  a  crew. 
The  heat-warp'd  fisher- boat  and  rotting  oar ; 

Wander'd  the  house-dog  masterless,  and  grew 
So  fierce  with  famine,  the  gaunt  looks  he  wore 

Betoken'd  madness ;  broken  was  each  do 

That  sweetens  life,  or  links  humanity. 

Thus  week  on  week  crawl'd  on,  and  day  by  day, 

Down  to  the  dreary  caverns  of  the  grave, 
Pass'd  in  this  harvest-home  of  death  away, 

Unmark'd,  unmoum'd,  the  beauteous  and  the  brave. 
The  white-hair*d  sire,  and  infant  of  a  day ; 

No  funeral  had  a  single  follower,  save 
The  hirelings  who  for  wine  or  boo^  schemed. 
And,  while  they  trode  the  verge  of  hell,  blasphemed ; 

Till  one  gray  morn,  when  all  was  drear  and  dumb. 

Arose,  far  ofl;  the  sound  as  of  a  sea. 
Or  wailing  of  the  wild  winds,  when  they  come 

To  strip  the  frail  leaves  from  October's  tree: 
Now  nearer— 'twas  the  multitudinous  hum 

Of  human  tongues.     What  conid  the  meaning  be  ? 
The  timid  and  the  plague-struck  left  their  beds. 
And  all  the  roofs  were  clad  with  gazing  heads  ! 

And  lo  I  a  gray-hair'd  abbot,  in  the  van 
Of  a  tumultuous,  motley,  rushing  crowd. 
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Which  throDg*d  around  the  venerahle  man, 

And  scarce  a  passage  for  his  path  alloi?*d. 
Above  his  head,  as  if  a  talisman 

Of  peace^  a  long  white  silken  banner  flow*d ; 
Unsandal'd  were  his  feet»  hia  sackcloth  yest 
And  sable  cowl,  humility  confessed. 

And  in  his  calm  blue  eye  a  mystery  shone» 

And  on  his  brow  a  bright  intelligence* 
As  if  his  soul  to  happy  worlds  had  flowo* 

To  carry  back  some  gracious  message  thence ; 
Straightway  he  mounted  on  a  ledge  of  stone, 

*Mid  the  hushM  crowd  glad  tidings  to  dispensey 
And  stretching  forth  his  Uiin  pale  fingers,  thus  "* 

He  spake,  in  accents  clear  though  tremulous :— * 

"  As  in  my  solitary  cell  I  lay, 

On  the' dried  rushes  sprinkled  for  my  bed, 
A  golden  light,  as  if  of  sudden  day. 

Around  my  darken'd  walls  effulgence  shed ; 
Upon  my  knees  I  sprang,  in  act  to  pray. 

And,  earthward  as  I  shrank  in  solemn  dread, 
I  heard  a  silver  tongue,  which  thus  began — 
'  Put  away  fear,  and  look  to  me,  O  man  I 

«  '  Look  up  to  me — ^my  home  is  Paradise, 

Where  all  is  fadeless,  shadowless,  and  grand* 
And  groves  of  amaranth  in  glory  rise. 

And  streams  of  silver  lave  a  golden  strand. 
And  angels  with  their  white  plumes  veil  their  eyes* 

As  in  the  presence  of  the  throne  they  stand ; 
Put  away  fear — to  lighten  human  woe. 
Only  on  messages  of  love  we  go. 

«' '  Yes !  1  have  come  the  harbinger  of  g^od 
From  God  to  man  ;  the  tear,  the  suppliant  sigh* 

While  happy  hearths  were  doom*d  to  solitude 
And  silence,  have  ascended  to  the  sky. 

Now  by  His  precious  name  who  died  on  rood* 
Health  shall  once  more  revisit  Sicily— 

Again  Palermo  take  her  titles  old— 

The  wide  world's  granary*— the  shell  of  gold.*  f 

''As  music  melts  within  the  moonlight  sea* 

So  ceased  her  voice  upon  the  silent  air ; 
And,  looking  up,  from  sudden  fear  set  free» 

Behold  I  a  form,  angelically  fair, 

*  The  wide  world's  granary. — From  time  immemorial  Siefly  has  been  noted  for 
its  amazing  fertiUty.  It  was  hence  styled  "  Romani  imperii  horremn,"  at  a  time 
when  the  empire  of  the  Cssars  scarcely  knew  limits.  According  to  Pliny,  its  fields 
yielded  a  hmidred  fold ;  and  Diodorus,  snmamed  Siculwit  from  the  istand  being  his 
hirthplace,  assumed  patriotically  that  it  produced  wheat  end  other  grain  spontaneously. 
Brydone,  in  his  spirited  and  clesaical  Towr^  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  any  of  its  aver- 
age haiTesta  is  snflScient  to  supply  the  whole  inhabitants  for  seven  years. 

t  The  $heU  of  gold. — "  From  the  singularity  of  situation,  as  well  as  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  Palermo  has  had  many  flattering  epithets  bestowed  upon  it,  particn. 
larly  by  the  poets,  who  have  denominated  it  Conea  d'Oro,  the  Golden  Shell,  which  is 
at  once  expreasive  both  of  ita  situation  and  richness.  It  has  likewise  been  called  Aur^ 
VaUiBt  Hortus  SicUioB,  6fc.,Sind  to  include  all  these  together,  the  lasting  term  of  Felia 
has  been  added  to  its  name,  by  which  you  will  find  it  distinguished  in  the  maps." — 
Bryd^nee  Tour  through  SicUy  and  MaUa^ 
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In  robes  cerulean  mantled  to  the  knee» 

Floating  in  light— a  halo  ronnd  her  hair ; 
Within  her  hand  she  held-a  bnnch  of  palm. 
And  in  her  eye  dwelt  hea?en*8  eternal  calm. 

**  Like  honey  dripping  from  the  eombf  ao  eama 
Once  more  her  worda — ^liat  to  moj  do  not  fear^— 

No  TOWS  of  wrath  I  brings  no  words  of  blame. 
This  world,  where  now  we  are,  was  once  my  sphere ; 

And  all  the  feelings  of  the  hnman  irame» 

And  all  man's  hopes  and  joys  to  me  were  dear ; 

Yes  I  I  was  once  a  denizen  of  earth. 

And  in  the  home  of  princes  had  my  birth. 

<f  <  Each  pleasure  for  my  young  heart  was  devised^ 

My  wishes  all  were  with  fruition  crown'd. 
Yet,  girt  with  earthly  grandeur^  I  despised 

The  gayety  and  the  giddiness  around^ 
The  calm  of  holy  meditation  prised^ 

And,  seeking  solace  in  religion*  found ; 
Till  wean*d  from  frailty,  in  abstraction  deep, 
I  bold  communion  with  the  bleat  in  sleep, 

"  '  And  day  by  day  more  spiritual  I  grew* 

And  night  by  night  more  ravbhingly  blest ; 
Scarcely  it  seem'd  'twas  hnman  breaUi  I  drew> 

For  angels  stood  before  my  sight  confest. 
And  round  my  walks  in  circling  glory  flew* 

And  shadow*d  with  their  plumes  my  oonch  of  rest* 
TUl,  by  their  high  communion  purified. 
The  face  of  man  no  more  I  could  abide, 

'^'^  *Twas  now  my  fifteenth  summer,  and  the  sun 

One  mom  was  shining  on  the  pearly  dew, 
^heuy  blessing  all,  yet  taking  leave  Jt  none^ 

In  silence  from  my  palace  home  I  flew«- 
Flew  till  my  strength  was  spent,  and  day  was  done. 

Whither,  and  for  what  purpose,  scarce  I  knew, 
Nor  was  it  «ver  guess'd ;  though,  since  the  last 
Hour  of  my  life,  fi?e  centuries  have  pass'd. 

<«  <  Cherubs  hung  round,  an  Angel  was  my  guide. 

And,  mantled  in  Elysian  reverie. 
She  bore  me  up  the  mount,  and,  at  her  side, 

I  woke»  o'ershaded  iJy  an  olive  tree  / 


*  Iwokeo'erthadedhy  an  olive  tree, — The  aotbority  for  the  olive  is,  I  fear,  only 
poetical,  bat  it  is  high.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  recoanting  the  wanderings  of  his  Palmer 
to  the  holy  places  of  the  earth,  after  mentioning  Salem  and  Rome,  and  Ararat,  and 
&iai,  and  Montserrat,  makes  mention  of 

^—  that  grot  where  olives  nod. 
Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 
From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 
Sahit  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

Makmion,  e.  i.,  at.  zxiii. 
John  Drydea— the  eon  of  glorious  John — in  hia  voyage  to  Sicily,  (p.  107,)  as  well 
Si  Brydone — for  they  each  visited  the  spot — give  a  very  different  account  of  it.  The 
fomwT  calls  it  '*  a  frightful  place,  aecessible  by  a  very  bad,  steepy,  and  break-neck 
^y.'*  Nor  is  the  description  by  the  Utter  more  favourable.  '*  The  mountain  is  ez- 
tranely  high,"  he  aays,  *'  and  so  uacommonly  steep,  that  the  road  up  to  it  is  very  pro- 
pcfly  termed  la  sealOf  or  the  stair.  Before  the  discovery  of  St  Roaaliay  it  was  looked 
vpon  as  almost  inaccessible ;  but  they  have  now,  at  a  vast  expense,  ent  out  a  road  over 
proeipiees  that  were  almost  perpendicular/' 
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There  was  I  stationed  thenceforth  to  abide, 

Till  time  from  earth  should  set  my  spirit  free ; 
And  80»  amid  the  rocks,  by  foot  nntrod, 
I  leam'dto  li?e  with  nature,  and  to  God. 

**  *  lAj  home  was  Pelegrino's  rocky  cell ; 

The  berries  of  the  mountain  were  my  food ; 
My  drink  was  water  from  its  bubbling  well ; 

My  only  friends  the  wild  birds  of  the  wood ; 
Yet  found  I  there  a  peace,  which  may  not  dwell 

With  man  below,  except  in  solitude, 
When  life's  one  purpose  is  to  fast  and  pray ; 
And  with  my  knees  I  wore  the  rock  away. 

'*  *  Celestial  minds^  belieye  me,  for  the  woes 

Of  mortal  life  have  sympathy,  and  I 
To  hush  Palermo's  wailings  to  repose. 

Now  bring  thee  down  a  message  from  on  high  ; 
Hearken  to  what  I  bid  thee — and  the  rose 

Of  health  again  shall  bloom,  the  plague  shall  fly  :— 
For  it  is  granted  me,  by  heavenly  grace. 
To  be  the  guardian  of  my  nati?e  plaee. 

** « Girt  with  that  bol^  faith  which  falters  not. 
Go  thou  with  morning,  and,  from  out  the  stones. 

Which  strew  the  floors  of  Pelegrino's  Grot, 
Gather  together  my  unburied  bones  ;  * 

For,  since  my  own,  a  human  Totce  hath  not 
Broken  its  calm  with  penitential  moans ; 

Bear  them,  with  anthems  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 

Thrice  round  the  city,  and  the  plague  shall  cease. 

^' '  And  then  shall  pass  away  the  brooding  gloom^ 
Which  hid  the  very  face  of  heaven  f^om  view ; 

Nature  once  more  her  course  shall  re-assume. 
The  flelds  their  verdure,  and  the  sky  its  blue ; 

And  Faith  shall  sit  upon  the  sealed- up  tomb  ; 
And  Time  o*er  Sorrow  shed  her  healing  dew  i 

And  Hope  present,  in  better  worlds  restored, 

The  loved— the  quickly  lost — and  long  deplored.'  f 


♦  Gather  toffether  my  unbuHed  bones — Brjdone  scandalixes  the  memory  of  the 
good  old  Abbot,  by  alluding  to  the  proverb,  that  f  those  who  hide  are  the  readiest 
to  find,"  and  that  probably  the  bones  of  Rosalie  were  not  her  bonei  at  all.  We  cannot 
countenance  such  shocking  scepticismi  more  especially  as  the  *' tourist  and  traveller" 
gives  us  no  other  proof  of  impositioQ  than  his  mere  ipse  dixit.  He  thinks  that  "  the 
lioly  man  probably  could  have  given  a  very  good  account"  of  the  relics  found  in  the 
-grot,  and  that  likely  they  were  as  little  entitled  to  honour  as  those  of  St  Viar,  which 
were  found  somewhere  in  Spain  under  a  broken  tombstone,  when  these  were  the  only 
legible  letters.  They  were  discovered  by  some  priests  tojiave  an  excellent  knack  at 
woAiog  miracles,  from  which  considerable  revenues  were  drawn ;  till,  unfortunately, 
these  made  application  to  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  to  grant  some  Immunities.  His  holi- 
ness not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the  saintship,  a  list  of  the  miracles  was  sent  to 
him,  together  with  the  broken  tombstone.  The  fint  were  sustained  as  genuine,  but 
the  latter  having  been  proved  to  be  part  of  a  monument  erected  over  a  Roman  prcB'~ 
fectus  viarum,  the  name  of  poor  St  Viar  was  ordered  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Calendar. 
As  the  best  proof  that  this  is  no  proof  at  all,  St  Rosalia  still  remains  there.     Q.  E.  D. 

f  The  loved— the  quickly  lost-^and  long  deplored In  the  Sicilian  language  is  an 

epic  poem,  of  which  St  Rosalia  is  the  heroine.  The  author  at  once  sets  her  above 
all  saints  save  the  Virgin,  whom  he  hardly  excepts.  From  his  work  it  appears,  that 
our  heroine  was  niece  to  King  William  the  Good — that  she  early  displayed  symptoms 
pf  sanctity,  and,  at  fifteen,  disclaimed  all  human  society.     Retiring  to  the  mountains 
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''  With  downcast  eaniestiiess  my  listening  ear 

Drank  in  the  sonnds  celestial ;  as  they  ceased 
I  raised  mbe  eyes,  in  reyerential  fear. 

To  gaze  upon  the  heayenly  guest,  well-pleased ; 
But  she  had  Tanish'd,  and  the  darkness  drear 

From  her  abstracted  Instre  had  increased ; 
And  on  my  conch,  within  my  cell  of  stone. 
Awe-struck  I  knelt,  in  darkness  and  alone  T* 

SHenUy,  breathlessly,  around  him  stood. 
Like  men  escaped  from  some  tremendous  doom 

By  miracle,  the  innnmerous  multitude ; 
Midday  had  broken  upon  midnight's  gloom ; 

While  as  Despair  departed  with  her  brood 
Accursed,  came  Hope  each  pale  face  to  illume ; 

And,  as  the  abbot  ceasied,  a  long  loud  shout. 

Like  thunder,  rang  Palermo's  l^unds  throughout. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  that  sea  of  sound 
Suised  up  to  heaven,  and  then  the  joyous  crowd — 

With  leap,  and  lock*d  embrace,  and  sudden  bound. 
Each  other  hail'd,  in  gratulation  proud; 

While  some  in  speechless  ecstasy  were  drown'd ; 
Others,  OToreome  by  feeling,  wept  aloud; 

But  onward  to  the  mountain,  as  behoved, 

AU  in  one  wild  delirious  tumult  moved* 

Up  Pelegrino's  rocky  sides  they  domb. 

The  old  man  in  the  midst,  and  there,  on  high. 
They  found  the  fair  Saint's  dwelling-place  and  tomb, 

A  yawning  cleft  that  faced  the  eastern  sky ; 
Entering,  'twas  mantled  all  in  twilight  gloom ; 

Which,  clearing  up,  'twas  rapture  to  descry 
Upon  its  floor,  amid  the  rugged  stones. 
The  treasure  which  they  sought  for — mouldering  bones — 

The  mouldering  bones  of  sunted  Rosalie, 
Which  there,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  had  lain. 

While  spring,  through  centuries  five,  had  green'd  the  tree. 
And  autumn  burden'd  earth  with  golden  grain ; 

As  they  were  borne  to  light,  each  bent  the  knee. 
Then  downwards  folio w'd  to  the  dim-seen  plain 

In  reverential  silence,  for  the  time 

Was  solemn,  and  gave  birth  to  thoughts  sublime. 

Thus,  from  her  trance  of  darkness,  into  day 

Palermo  broke ;  the  bells  from  every  tower 
Peal'd  joyously;  and  bands,  with  streamers  gay. 

Assembling,  waited  anxiously  the  hour 
Which  was  to  chase  the  pestilence  away. 

And,  from  its  dreaded  and  destructive  power, 
Release  a  suiTering  city,  and  restore 
To  vacant  homes  the  household  gods  once  more. 


westvard  of  Palermo,  she  was  never  more  beard  of  for  five  bnndred  yean.  Her  dif- 
Appearance  being  in  the  year  1159,  she  was  lupposed  to  have  been  taken  np  to  hea- 
ven, till  her  bonea  were  dif covered  in  1624,  during  a  dreadful  plague  that  devasted 
the  island.  These  were  found  lying  in  a  cave  near  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Pelegrino, 
by  a  holy  man  who  was  led  to  them  by  a  heavenly  vision,  and  told  that,  by  carrying 
them  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Palermo,  the  pestilence  would  be  stayed.  So  was 
done— and  St  Rosalia  became  the  greatest  saint  in  the  calendar. 
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Then,  as  the  visioa  bade»  with  chanted  hymn. 

Thrice  round  the  city  mareh'd  they  on  that  morn. 
With  oenaers  in  the  daylight  biuming  dim* 

And  the  loud  soood  of  timbrel,  harp,  and  horn ; 
All  eyes  were  on  the  aiMiot,  for  by  him 

The  relics  in  a  ailver  urn  were  bome;^ 
Behind  him  paced  the  vestala,  vow*d  to  God, 
And  freres  with  robea  of  white,  and  feet  unshod. 

Meanwhile  the  Tapours,  dense  and  stern,  away 

From  the  bine  concaye  of  the  sky  withdrew ; 
Burst  forth  in  radiant  loyeliness  the  day. 

And  stirring  ail  the  leayes  the  light  winds  blew ; 
Gamboird  the  flocks  %  the  wild  birds  caroird  gay ; 

Almost  it  seem'd  that  nature  breathed  anew. 
And  had  thrown  off  the  spell,  which  made  her  seem 
As  if  bewitch'd  by  some  night-mareish  dream. 

Again  the  tide  of  life  went  rolling  on. 
And  mingling  tongues  were  heard,  and  hurrying  feet; 

The  clocks  again  gaye  out  a  cheerful  tone ; 
Back  to  the  empty  harbours  came  the  fleet; 

With  com  the  long-deserted  fields  were  sown; 
And  traflSc  swept  the  grass  from  off  the  straet ; 

Joy  re-illnmin'd  ocean,  ajad  its  shore ; 

And  man  met  man  in  brotherhood  once  more* 

In  season  due,  by  grateful  hands  nprear^d. 

On  Pelegrino's  rugged  cliffs  a  fime,t 
Rich  in  its  architectural  grace,  appear'd. 

Over  the  grotto,  where  so  long  had  lain 
The  bones  of  Rosalie — her  name  revered,  * 

May  find  in  Sicily  no  like  again. 
For  eyer  to  shine  forth  the  brightest  star 
In  her  peculiar  calendar  by  far. 


And  yearly  on  that  day,  when  from  the  powers 
Of  pestilence  Palermo's  walls  were  freed. 

The  people  give  to  revelry  the  hours. 

And  kneel  before  her  imaged  form,  and  feed 

The  path  of  her  triumphal  car  with  flowers. 
Such  of  a  grateful  nation  is  the  meed. 

Paid  for  the  blasting  of  Plague's  upas-tree. 

And  such  its  rererence  for  St  Rosalie  I 


c»  li  u  T  ***  ^^'^^^^  wre  boma.  This  urn  was  deposited  hi  the  Chapel  of 
nl.K  r  7  i^«  T'^  magnificent  of  the  many  which  eompoie  the  Madre  Chiesa,  or 
Cathedra  of  Palermo.  It  it  cnriomly  wrought,  and  enriched  with  predona  .tones. 
TheBe  relics  perform  many  mlradea,  aod  are  looked  npon  as  the  greatest  treasure  ap. 
pertaining  to  the  city.  *^ 

««tv^  ^«^'no'*  r«^^tf<i  eliffis  afane^"  This  chapel  is  very  richly  adorned;  and 
on  the  spot  where  the  Saint's  i,ody  was  discovered,  which  is  jntt  beneath  the  hole  in 
tne  rock,  whi.h  is  opened  on  purpose,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very  ane  sUtue  of  marble, 
r!5'fr°\^^      '  *°  *  '^'°^  posture,  railed  in  all  about  with  fine  iron  and  brass  work 
ana  tbe  altar,  on  which  they  say  mass,  is  built  just  over  it."— -Dryrfw»s  Voifo^e. 
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THE  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION. 


Whosvxe  has  eontemplated  of  late 
yean  the  ttate  of  British  literaturef 
and  compared  it  with  the  works  of 
other  countries  who  have  preceded 
England  in  the  career  of  arts  or  of 
smsy  must  hare  become  sennble  that 
some  very  powerful  canse  has^  for  a 
long  period,  been  at  work  in  produ- 
cing the  present  ephemeral  character 
by  which  it  is  distinguished.     It  is  a 
matter   of  common  complaint,  that 
every  thing  is  now  sacrificed  to  the 
desires  or  the  gratification  of  the  mo- 
ment ;    that  philosophy,  descending 
from  its  high  station  as  the  instmctor 
of  men,  has  degenerated  into  the  mere 
handmaid  of  art;    that  literature  is 
devoted  rather  to  afford  amusement 
for  a  passing  hour,  than  furnish  im- 
proTement  to  a  long  life;  and  that 
poetry  itself  has  become  rather  the 
reflection  of  the  fleeting  ferrour  of  the 
public  mind,  than  the  well  from  which 
noble  and  elevated  sentiments  are  to 
be  derived.     We  have  only  to  take 
up  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  to 
see  how  varied  and  endless  are  the 
efforts  made  to  amuse  the  public,  and 
how  few  the  attempts  to  instruct  or 
improve  them ;  and  if  we  examine  the 
books  which  lie  upon  eyery  drawing- 
room  table*  or  the  catalogues  which 
show  the  purchases  that  have  been 
made  by  any  of  the  numerous  book 
dubs  or  circulating  libraries  which 
have  sprung  i^  in  the  country,  we 
shall  feel  no  surprise  at  the  fleeting 
nature  of  the  literature  which  abounds, 
from  the  evidence  there  afforded  of 
the  transitory  character  of  the  public 
wishes  which  require  to  be  gratified. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
from  this  circumstance*  which  is  so 
well  known  as  to  haye  attracted  uni- 
versal observation,  that  the  taste  for 
standard  or  more  solid  literature  has 
dther  materially  declined,  or  is  in  any 
danger  of  becoming  extinct.     Deci- 
sive evidence  to  the  contrary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  reprints  of  standard  works, 
both  on  theology,  history,  and  philo- 
sophy, have  issued  from  the  press 
within  the  last  ten  years,  than  in  any 
former  corresponding  period  of  Bri- 
tish history.     And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  and  not  a  little  gratify- 
ing, it  is  evident*  from  the  very  differ- 


ent character  and  price  of  the  editions 
of  the  older  works  which  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  that  the  desire 
to  possess  these  standard  works,  and 
this  thirst  for  solid  information,  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  class  of  society ; 
but  that  it  embraces  all  ranks,  and 
promises,  before  a  long  period  has 
elapsed,  to  extend  through  the  middle 
and  even  the  working  classes  in  the 
State  a  mass  of  usefol  and  valuable 
information  to  which  they  have  hi- 
therto, in  great  part  at  least,  been 
strangers.  Not  to  mention  the  great 
extent  to  which  extracts  from  these 
more  valuable  works  have  appeared 
in  Chambers^  Journal,  the  Penny  Ma^ 
^asmes,  and  other  similar  publications 
of  the  day,  it  is  suflScient  to  mention 
two  facts,  which  show  at  once  what  a 
thirst  ibr  valuable  information  exists 
among  the  middle  classes  of  society. 
Regularly  eyery  two  years,  there 
issues  from  the  press  a  new  edition  of 
GibbofC%  Rome ;  and  Burke's  Work* 
are  now  published,  one  year,  in  six- 
teen handsome  volumes  octavo,  for 
the  peer  and  the  legislator,  and  next 
year  in  two  volumes  roval  octavo,  in 
double  columns,  for  the  tradesman 
and  the  shopkeeper. 

As  little  is  the  false  and  vitiated 
taste  of  our  general  literature  the 
result  of  any  want  of  ability  which  is 
now  directed  to  its  prosecution.    We 
have  only  to  examine  the  periodical 
literature,  or  criticism  of  the  day,  to 
be  convinced  that  the  talent  which  is 
now  devoted  to  literature,  is  incont- 
parably  greater  than  it  ever  was  in 
any  former  period  of  our  history ;  and 
that  ample  genius  exists  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  render  this  age  as  distinguish- 
ed in    philosophy  and   the   higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  the  last 
was  in  military  prowess  and  martial 
renown.     If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  compare  the  milk-and-water  pages 
of  the  Monthly  Review  forty  years 
ago,  with  the  brilliant  criticisms  of 
Lockhart  and  Macaulay  in  the  Quar- 
terly  or  Edmburgh  Uemew  at  this 
time ;  or  the  periodical  literature  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  that  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  standard  ma- 
gazines of  the  present  day.     To  a 
person  habituated  to  the  brilliant  con- 
ceptions of  the  periodical  writers  in 
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these  times«  the  corresponding  litera- 
ture in  the  eighteenth  century  ap- 
pears insupportably  pedantic  and  tedi- 
ous. Nobody  now  reads  the  Jtam' 
tier  or  the  Idler:  and  the  colossal 
reputation  of  Johnson  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  his  profound  and  caus* 
tic  sayings  recorded  in  Boswell.  Eyen 
the  Spectator  itself>  though  uniyer- 
saUy  praised^  is  by  no  means  now  gen- 
erally read ;  and  nothing  but  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  some  of  Addison's 
papers^  prevents  the  Delias  and  Lu- 
cindasy  who  figure  in  its  pages»  from 
sinking  them  in  irreco?erable  obscu^ 
rity. 

Here  then  is  the  maryel  of  the  pre- 
aent  time.  We  have  a  population^  in 
which,  from  the  rapid  extent  of  know- 
ledge among  idl  classes,  a  more  ex- 
tended class  of  readers  desiring  infor- 
mation is  daily  arising ;  in  which  the 
great  and  standard  works  of  litera- 
ture in  theology,  philosophy,  and  his- 
tory, are  constantly  issmng  in  every 
varied  form  from  the  press ;  in  which 
unparalleled  talent  ot  every  descrip- 
tion is  constantly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
secution of  literature;  but  in  which 
the  new  works  given  forth  from  the 
press  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
frivolous  or  ephemeral,  and  the  whole 
serious  talents  of  the  nation  are  tum- 
•ed  into  the  perishable  channels  of  the 
duly,  weekly,  monthly,  or  the  quar- 
terly press.     That  such  a  state  of    is  prescribed  the  same  law  which  was 


existence  of  these  standard  works  is 
notenouffh;  still  less  is  it  enough  in 
an  age  of  rapid  progress  and  evident 
transition,  such  as  Uie  present,  when 
new  interests  are  every  where  arising, 
new  social  and  political  combinations 
emerging,  new  national  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against,  new  national  virtues 
to  be  required.     For  a  nation  in  such 
a  state  of  society  to  remain  satbfied 
with  its  old  standard  literature,  and 
not  to  aspire  to  produce  any  thing 
which  is  at  once  durable  and  new,  is 
the  same  solecism  as  it  would  be  for  a 
man  to  remain  content  with  a  ward- 
robe of  fifty  years*  standing,  and  reso^ 
lutely  to  resist  the  introduction  of  any 
of  the  fashions  or  improvements  of 
later  times.     A  nation  which  aspires 
to  retain  its  emineuce  either  in  arts  or 
in  arms,  must  keep  a-breast  of  its 
neighbours ;  if  it  does  not  advance,  it 
will  speedily  fall  behind,  be  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  decline.    It  is  not 
sufficient  for  England  to  refer  to  the 
works  of  Milton,  Sbakspeare,  John- 
son, or  Scott ;  she  must  prolong  the 
race  of  these  great  men,  or  her  intel- 
lectual career  will  speedily  come  to  a 
close.     Short  and  fleeting  indeed  is 
the  period  of  transcendant  greatness 
allotted  to  any  nation  in  any  branch 
of  thought    The  moment  it  stops,  it 
begins  to  recede ;  and  to  every  empire 
which  has  made  intellectual  triumphs. 


things  is  anomalous  and  extraordi- 
nary, few  probably  will  doubtj  but 
that  it  is  alarming  and  prejudicial  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  and  may,  if 
it  continues  unabated,  produce  both  a 
degradation  of  the  national  character, 
jind,  in  the  end,  danger  or  ruin  to  Uie 
national  fortunes,  though  not  so  gene- 
rally admitted,  is  not  the  less  true, 
nor  the  less  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  this  state  of  things, 
when  the  whole  tsJent  of  the  nation  is 
•directed  to  periodical  literature,  or 
works  of  evanescent  interest,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  the  national  cha- 
racter, because  it  taints  the  fountains 
from  which  the  national  thought  is  de- 
rived. We  possess,  indeed,  in  the 
standard  literature  of  Groat  Britain,  a 
mass  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  may 
well  make  the  nation  immortal,  and 
which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  consti- 
tute the  fountains  from  which  grand 
and  generous  thoughU  will  be  drawn 
by  all  future  races  of  men.    But  the 


felt  by  Napoleon  in  Europe  and  the 
British  in  India,  that  conquest  b  es- 
sential to  existence. 

But  if  the  danger  to  our  national 
literature  is  great,  if  the  intellect  and 
genius  of  Britain  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  high  destinies  to  which  she 
is  called,  and  the  unbounded  mental 
activity  with  which  she  is  surrounded, 
much  more  serious  is  the  peril  thence 
inevitably  accruing  to  the  national 
character  and  the  public  fortunes. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  noble  and  gen- 
erous feelings  are  derived,  which  in 
time  past  have  animated  the  breasts 
of  our  patriots,  our  heroes,  and  our 
legislators?  Where,  but  in  the  im- 
mortal pages  of  our  poets,  our  orators, 
and  historians?  What  noble  senti- 
ments has  the  air  of  *'  Rule  Britannia** 
awakened ;  how  many  future  Nelsons 
may  the  **  Mariners  of  England,**  or 
Southey*s  Inimitable  "  Lives  of  our 
Naval  Heroes  **  produce  ?  Sentiments 
such  as  these  immortal  works  embody, 
<*  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
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that  htun,'  are  tbe  true  national  in- 
heritance ;  they  constitute  the  most 
powerful  elements  of  national  strength, 
for  they  form  the  character,  withonl 
ivhich  all  others  are  unavailing ;  they 
belong  alike  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
poor,  to  the  prince  and  to  the  pea- 
sant; they  form  the  unseen  bond 
which  links  together  the  high  and  the 
low>  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  which, 
penetrating  and  pervading  every  class 
of  society,  tend  hoth  to  perpetuate  the 
virtues  which  have  brought  us  to  our 
present  greatness,  and  arrest  the  de- 
cline, which  the  influx  of  wealth,  and 
the  prevalence  of  commercial  ideas, 
might  otherwise  have  a  tendency  to 
produce.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  if  this 
pure  and  elevated  species  of  literature 
were  to  cease  amongst  us  i  if  every 
thing  were  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
cheapest  market,  and  adapted  to  the 
most  ordinary  capacity ;  if  cutting  ar- 
ticles for  reviews,  or  dashing  stories 
for  magazines,  were  henceforth  to  form 


the  few  master-spirits  thrown  at  dis- 
tant intervals  by  God  among  man- 
kind. The  press,  usually  and  justly 
deemed  so  powerful;  the  public  voice, 
whose  thunders  shake  the  land;  the 
legislature,  which  embodies  and  per- 
petuates by  legal  force  its  cravings, 
are  themsdves  but  the  reverberation 
of  the  thought  of  the  great  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  The  tempests  sweep 
round  and  agitate  the  globe ;  but  it  is 
to  the  wisdom  of  Juno  alone  that 
iEolus  opens  the  cavern  of  the  winds. 
This  truth  is  unpalatable  to  the 
masses ;  it  is  distasteful  to  legislators  ; 
it  is  irksome  to  statesmen  who  con- 
ceive they  enjoy,  and  appear  to  have, 
the  direction  of  affairs;  but  it  is  illus- 
trated by  every  page  of  history,  and  a 
clear  perception  of  its  truth  consti- 
tutes one  or  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites of  wise  government.  In  vain 
does  the  ruling  power,  whether  mo- 
narchical, aristocratic,  or  republican, 
seek  to  escape  from  the  government 
of  thought:  it  is  itself  under  the  di- 


our  staple  literature ;  and  the  race  of    rection  of  the  great  intellects  of  the 


the  Miltons,  the  Shakspeares,  the 
Grays,  and  the  Campbells,  was  to 
perish  under  the  cravings  of  an  uti- 
litarian age  ?  We  may  safely  say  that 
the  national  characterwoulddecline,the 
national  spirit  become  enfeebled ;  that 
generous  sentiments  would  be  dried 
up  under  the  inflaence  of  transient  ex- 
citement, and  permanent  resolve  be 
extinguished  by  the  necessity  of  pre- 
sent gain  ;  and  that  the  days  of  Clive 
and  Wellesley  in  India,  and  of  Nel- 
son and  Wellington  in  Europe,  would 
be  numbered  among  the  things  that 
have  been. 

But  if  such  dangers  await  us  from 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  higher 
and  nobler  branches  of  our  literature, 
still  more  serious  are  the  evils  which 
are  likely  to  arise  from  the  termina- 
tion .of  the  more  elevated  class  of 
worl^  in  history,  philosophy,  and  the- 
ology, which  are  calculated  and  are 
fitted  to  guide  and  direct  the  national 
thonght.  The  dangers  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity, though  not  so  apparent  at  ^rst 
fight,  are  in  reality  still  more  serious. 
Por  whence  is  the  thought  derived 
which  governs  the  world;  the  spirit 
which  guides  its  movements;  the  rash- 
ness which  mars  its  fortunes;  the 
wisdom  which  guards  against  its  dan* 
gers?  Whence  but  from  the  great 
S>untains  of  original  Uiought,  which 
are  never  unlodLed  in  any  age  but  to 


preceding  age.  When  it  thinks  it  is 
original,  when  it  is  most  fearlessly 
asserting  its  boasted  inherent  power 
of  self-government,  it  is  itself  obeying 
the  impulse  communicated  to  the  hu- 
man mind  by  the  departed  great.  All 
the  marked  movements  of  mankind, 
all  the  evident  turns  or  wrenches  com- 
municated to  the  current  of  geiieral 
opinion,  have  arben  from  the  efforts 
of  individual  genius.  The  age  must 
have  been  prepared  for  them,  or  their 
effect  would  have  been  small ;  but  the 
age  without  them  would  never  have 
discovered  the  light :  the  reflected 
sunbeams  must  have  been  descending 
on  the  mountains,  but  his  earliest 
rays  strike  first  on  the  summit. 

Who  turned  mankind  from  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Caiholic  church, 
and  preserved  the  primeval  simplicity 
of  Christianity  from  the  pernicious 
indulgences  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  opened  a  new  era  of  religious 
light  upon  both  hemispheres  ?  Martin 
Luther.  Who  fearlessly  led  his  trem- 
bling mariners  across  the  seemingly 
interminable  deserts  of  the  Atlantic 
wave,  and  dbcovered  at  length  the 
new  world,  which  had  haunted  even 
his  infant  dreams?  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. Who  turned  mankind  aside 
from  the  returning  circle  of  syllogistie 
argument  to  the  true  method  of  philo* 
sophic  investigation  ?     Lord  Bacon* 
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Who  introduced  a  new  oode  into  the 
contests  of  nations,  and  snbjeeCed 
eyen  the  sayage  passions  of  war  to  a 
humane  code?  Grotins.  The  influ- 
ence of  Montesquieu  has  been  felt  for 
above  a  century  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  in  socUd  philosophy.  Who 
disooyered  the  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
yerse,  and  traced  the  same  law  in  the 
fall  of  an  apple  as  the  g'iant  orbit  of 
the  comets?  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Who 
carried  the  torch  of  severe  and  saga- 
cious enquiry  into  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man mindy  and  weaned  men  from  the 
endless  maze  of  metaphysical  scepti- 
cism ?  Dr  Reid.  Who  produced  the 
fervent  spirit  which,  veiled  in  philan- 
thropy redolent  of  benevolence,  was 
so  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
Mood  of  the  French  Revolution? 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  Who  dis- 
covered the  miracle  of  steam,  and 
impelied  civilization,  as  by  tlie  force 
of  central  heat,  to  the  desert  places 
of  the  earth  ?  James  Watt.  What 
unheeded  power  shook  even  the  solid 
fabric  of  the  British  constitution^  and 
all  but  destroyed,  by  seeking  unduly 
to  extend,  the  liberties  of  England  ? 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers.  Whose  policy  has  ruled 
the  commercial  system  of  England  for 
twenty  years,  and  by  the  false  appU-^ 
-catitm  of  just  4tb8iTad  principles  over- 
threw the  Whig  ministry?  Adam 
Smith.  Whose  spirit  arrested  the  de- 
yastation  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  checked  the  madness  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformers?  Edmund  Burke.  Who 
lathe  real  parent  of  the  blind  and  heart- 
less delusions  of  the  New  Poor- Law 
Bill  ?  Malthus.  Who  have  elevated 
men  from  the  baseness  of  utilitarian 
worship  to  the  grandeur  of  ment^ 
elevation?  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 
All  these  mastor-^irits,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  communicated  their  own  im- 
press to  the  generation  which  snc- 
oeeded  them  i  the  seed  sown  took 
often  many  years  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  many  diflerent  hands,  often  a  new 
generation,  were  required  to  reap  it ; 
but  when  the  harvest  appeared,  it  at 
once  was  manliest  whose  hand  had 
■own  the  seed.  ''Show  me  what 
•ne  or  two  great  bmu,  detached 
from  public  life,  but  with  minds  ftdl, 
which  must  be  disburdened,  are 
thinking  in  their  closets  in  this  age^ 
and  I  will  toll  yon  what  will  be 
tiie  theme  of  the  orator,  iStkm  study 
of  the  philosopher,  the  eti^  of  dM 


press,  the  guide  of  tfa*  slatoeman,  in 
the  next." 

Observe,  too — and  this  ia  a  BMMt 
essential  point  in  the  present  argu- 
ment—that di  these  great  efforts  of 
thought  which  have  thus  given  a 
mighty  heave  to  human  affairs,  and,  in 
the  end,  have  fiurly  turned  aside  into 
a  new  channel  even  the  broad  and 
varied  stream  of  general  thought,  have 
been  in  direci  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  uid  which  swayed  alike 
the  communities,  the  press,  and  the 
government,  under  the  influence  of 
which  they  were  placed.  Action  and 
reaction  appears  to  be  the  great  law, 
not  less  of  the  moral  than  the  material 
world;  the  countoraeting  principles, 
which,  like  the  centripetal  and  cen* 
trifugal  force  in  physics,  "laintiinj 
amid  its  perpetual  oscillation,  the 
general  eqoilibrnm  of  the  tmiverse. 
But  whence  is  to  eome  the  reaction, 
if  the  human  mind  is  perpetually  in- 
fluenced by  the  press:  if  reviews, 
magasines.  and  journals,  direct  and 
form  public  opinion:  if  individual 
thought  is  nothing  but  ^e  perpetual 
re-echo  of  what  it  hears  around  it? 
It  is  in  the  solitary  thought  of  indivi- 
dual greatness  that  this  is  found.  It 
is  there  that  the  fountains  are  unlock- 
ed which  let  in  a  new  stream  on  hiiF 
man  affairs— which  eommunicato  a 
fresh  and  a  purer  element  to  the  flood 
charged  with  the  selfishness  and  vices 
of  the  world ;  it  is  there  that  ^ 
counteracting  force  is  found,  which, 
springing  from  small  beginnings,  at 
length  converts  a  world  in  error. 
Archimedes  was  physically  wrong, 
but  be  was  morally  right,  when  he 
said,  *'  Give  me  a  folcrum,  and  I  will 
move  the  whole  earth.**  Give  me  the 
fulcrum  of  a  great  mind,  and  I  wDl 
turn  aside  the  world. 

It  is  always  in  resisting,  nexer  by 
yielding  to  public  opinion,  tliat  these 
great  master- spirits  exert  their  power. 
The  conqueror,  indeed,  who  is  to  act 
by  the  present  arms  of  men;  the 
statesman  who  is  to  sway  by  present 
measures  the  agitated  masses  of  so- 
ciety, have  need  of  genejpl  support. 
Napoleon  said  truly  t^st  he  was  so  long 
snocessftil,  beeanse  be  always  mandied 
with  the  opinions  of  five  millions  of 
men.  But  the  great  intellects  wiuoh 
are  desdned  to  give  a  permanent 
change  to  thought— which  are  destin- 
ed to  a«t  generally,  not  upon  the  pre- 
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sent  bni  the  next  geDoration — are 
almost  inyariably  in  direct  opposition 
to  general  opinion.  In  truth,  it  b  the 
reflistance  of  a  powerful  mind  to  the 
flood  of  error  bj  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, whieh»  like  the  compreesion  that 
elicita  the  power  of  steam,  creates  the 
mof^dag  power  which  alters  the  moral 
destiny  of  mankind. 

Was  it  by  yielding  to  public  opin- 
ion that  Bacon  emancipated  mankind 
from  the  letters  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy?  Was  it  by  yielding  to 
the  Ptolemaic  cycles  that  Copernicus 
unfolded  the  true  mechanism  of  the 
heavens?  Was  it  by  yielding  to  the 
degmii  of  the  chnreh  that  GsJileo  es- 
tablished the  earth's  motions  ?  Was 
it  by  yielding  to  the  Romish  cerrop- 
tions  that  Luther  established  the  Re- 
formation? Was  it  by  conoession 
that  Latimer  aud  Ridley  "  lighted  a 
flame  which,  by  the  grace  ^  God, 
shall  never  be  extinguished?*'  Was 
it  by  conceding  to  the  long-established 
sfstem  of  commercial  restriction,  that 
Smith  unfolded  the  truths  of  the  wealth 
of  nations?— or  by  chiming  in  with 
the  deluge  of  infidelity  and  democracy, 
with  which  he  was  surrounded*  that 
Barke  arrested  the  devastation  of  the 
French  Revolution  ?  What  were  the 
doqneoee  of  Pitt,  the  arms  of  Nelson 
and  WeUingteo,  but  the  ministers  of 
those  principles  which,  in  opposition 
to  general  opinion,  he  struck  out  at 
oncc^and  with  a  giant's  arm?  <<  Genius 
creates  bf  a  single  eonception ;  in  a 
single  prmdple,  opening,  as  it  were, 
OB  a  sudden  to  genius,  a  great  and 
new  system  of  things  is  duoovered. 
Hie  statnaiy  conceives  a  statue  at 
oncc^  which  is  afterwards  slowly  exe- 
cuted by  the  hands  of  many."  * 

If  such  be  the  vast  and  unbounded 
mfloenoe  of  original  thought  on  hu- 
man affidrs,  national  character,  public 
policy,  and  national  fortunes,  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  that  state  of 
tiungs  which  goes  to  check  such  ori- 
ginal conception  ? — ^to  vulgariie  and 
debase  genius,  and  turn  aside  the 
streams  of  first  conception  into  the  old 
and  polluted  channels  ?  If  the  reac- 
tion of  originality  against  oommon- 
plaoe — of  freedom  against  servility — 
of  truth  against  falseliood — of  experi- 
rnnoe  against  specnlatiea— is  the  great 
steadying  power  in  human  affiun,  and 
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the  only  safe  regulator  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  public  thought,  what  are  we 
to  say  to  that  direction  of  literary 
effort,  and  that  tendency  in  the  public 
mind,  which  evidently  tend  to  express, 
and  may,  erelong,  altogether  extin- 
guish these  great  and  creative  concep- 
tions ?  Yet,  that  such  is  the  evident 
tendency  of  society  and  public  opin- 
ion around  us,  is  obvious,  and  uni- 
versally observed,  "  The  time  has 
come,"  says  the  liberal  Bulwer,f 
"  when  nobody  will  fit  out  a  ship 
for  the  intellectual  Columbus  to  dis- 
cover new  worlds,  but  when  every 
body  will  subscribe  for  his  setting  up 
a  steamboat  between  Dover  and  Ca- 
lais. The  immense  superficies  of  the 
public  as  it  has  now  become,  oper- 
ates two  ways  in  detracting  from 
the  profundity  of  wrHere— it  renders 
it  no  longer  necessary  for  an  author 
to  make  himself  profound  before  he 
writes ;  and  it  encourages  those  writers 
who  are  profound,by  every  inducement, 
not  of  lucre  merely,  but  of  fame,  to 
exchange  deep  writing  for  agreeable 
writing.  The  voice  which  anUni^i^ 
the  man  ambitions  of  wide  fame,  does 
not,  according  to  the  beautiful  line  in 
Rogers,  whisper  to  him, '  Aqiire,  but 
deseend.*  He  must  '  stoop  to  con- 
quer.' Thus,  if  we  look  abroad  in 
France,  where  the  reading  public  is 
much  less  numerous  than  in  England, 
a  more  subtle  and  refined  tone  is  pre- 
valent in  literature ;  while  in  Ameri- 
ca, where  it  is  infinitely  larger,  the  li- 
terature is  inoomparably  more  super- 
fioiaL  Some  high-souled  literanr 
men,  indeed,  desirous  rather  of  truth 
than  of  fame*  are  actuated  unconsci- 
ottsly  by  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  but 
actuated  they  necessarily  are,  just  as 
the  wisest  orator  who  uttered  only 
philosophy  to  a  thin  audience  of 
Sages,  and  mechanically  abandons  his 
refinements  and  his  reasonings,  and 
expands  into  a  louder  tone  and  more 
familiar  manner  as  the  assembly  in- 
creases, and  the  temper  of  the  popu- 
lar mind  is  insensibly  communicated 
to  the  mind  that  addresses  it.".— 
''  There  is  in  great  crowds,"  aayi 
Cousin,  *'  an  ascendant  which  is  aU 
most  magical,  which  subdues  at  once 
the  etrongest  minds;  and  the  same 
man  who  had  been  a  aeriens  and  ii^ 
struetive    professor    to    a   hundred 
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thoughtful    students^   soon 
light  and  superficial  where  he  is  call- 
ed to  address  a  more  extended  and 
superficial  audience.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jus- 
tice  of  the  principles  advanced  by 
these  profound  writers :  in  truths  they 
are  not  new ;  they  have  been  known 
and  acted  upon  in  every  age  of  man- 
kind.— **  You  are  wrong  to  pride  your- 
self,'*  said  the  Grecian  sage  to  an 
Athenian  orator^  who  first  delivered  a 
speech  amidst  the  thundering  accla- 
mations of  his  audience ;  *'  if  yon  had 
spoken  truly*  these  men  would  have 
given  no  signs  of  approbation.*'  It  is 
in  the  extension  of  the  power  of  judg- 
ing of  literary  compositions — of  con- 
ferring wealth  and  bestowing  fame  on 
their  authors — ^to  the  vast  and  excit- 
able, but  superficial  mass  of  mankind* 
that  the  true  cause  of  the  ephemeral 
and  yet  entrancing  and  exciting  char- 
acter of  the  literature  of  the  present 
age  is  to  be  found*  Some  superficial 
observers  imagine  that  the  taste  for 
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becomes     Ostade*  or  the  village  wakes  of  Te- 
niers. 

It  Is  nevertheless  perfectly  true*  as 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham*  that  there  never  was  such 
a  mistake  as  to  imagine  that  mob  ora- 
tory consbts  only  in  low  buffoonery^ 
quick  repartee*  or  happy  personal  lilts. 
On  some  occasions*  and  certainly  on 
the  hustings*  it  generally  does.  But 
there  are  other  occasions  on  which  the 
middle  and  even  the  working  classes 
are  accessible  to  the  most  noble  and 
elevated  sentiments;  and  exhibit  an 
aptitude  both  for  the  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  an  argument*  and  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  a  generous  sentiment, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
assembly  in  the  kingdom.  The  work- 
ing classes*  moreover,  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  dbtricts*  are  so 
constantly  in  contact  with  each  other* 
and  are  so  much  habituated  to  the 
periodical  press,  that  they  have  acquir- 
ed an  extraordinary  quickness  of  per- 
ception in  matters  which  fall  within 


novels  and  romances  will  wear  itself    their  observation ;  while  the  numerous 
out*  and  an  appreciation  of  a  higher 
class  of  literature  spread  generally 
among  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  in  this  fact*  the  immense  num- 
ber of  mankind  in  every  age  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  passions  or  their 
feelings,  compared  with  the  small 
portion  who  are  under  the  influence 
of  their  reason*  that  the  true  cause 
and  extraordinary  multitude  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  novels  in  the  present  day 
is  to  be  found.  Without  depreciating 
the  talent  of  many  of  these  writers— 
without  undervaluing  the  touching 
scenes  of  pathos*  and  admirable  pic- 
tures of  humour  which  they  present-^ 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed*  that  they 
exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
tendency  of  our  lighter  literature;  and 
that  if  such  works  were  to  become  as 
general  in  every  succeeding  age  as 
they  have  been  in  the  present*  a  ruin- 
ous degradation  both  to  our  literary 
and  national  character  would  ensue. 
The  cause  which  has  led  to  their  rapid 
rise  and  unprecedented  success*  is 
obvious.  It  is*  that  the  middle  classes 
have  become  the  most  numerous  body 
of  readers;  and  therefore*  the  humour* 
the  incidents,  the  pathos*  which  is 


vicissitudes  to  which  they  are  exposed 
bv  commercial  distress*  have*  in  many 
places*  given  a  serious  and  refleeting 
turn  to  their  minds,  which  will  rarely 
be  met  with  amidst  the  frivolities  of 
the  higher,  or  the  selfish  pursuits  of 
the  middle  classes.  In  assemblies  of 
the  working  classes*  brought  together 
by  the  call  for  some  social,  and  not 
political  object*  as  the  promotion  of 
emigration*  the  extension  of  education* 
or  the  arresting  the  evils  of  pauperism* 
no  one  can  have  addressed  them  with- 
out observing  that  he  cannot  state  his 
argument  too  closely*  enforce  it  with 
facts  too  forcibly*  or  attend  to  Uie 
graces  of  composition  with  too  sedu- 
lous care. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding*  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  the  patronage 
or  support  of  the  middle  or  working 
classes  is  ever  to  afford  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  secure  works  either  of 
profound  or  elevated  thought*  or  of 
the  highest  excellence  in  any  branch 
either  of  poetry*  philosophy*  history* 
or  economics.  The  reason  is*  that  it 
is  only  by  appealing  to  principles  or 
ideas  already  in  $ome  degree  familiar 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that 


familiar  to  Uiem*  or  excites  either  yon  can  ever  succeed  in  making  any 

amusement   or    sympathy   in    their  impression  upon  them.     Truth*  if  aJ- 

breasts*  constitnte  the   surest  pass-  together  new*  is  entirely  thrown  away 

ports  to  popularity.     It  was  the  same  upon  them ;  it  is  of  exceeding  slow 

cause  which  proanced  the  boors  of  descent*  even  through  Uie  moat  elevat* 
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ed  intelleets  of  the  middle  classes ; 
upon  the  working  it  produces  at  first  no 
effect  vbatoTer.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  hare  not 
intellects  sufficiently  strong  to  make  at 
once  the  transition  from  error  to  truth, 
unless  the  eylls  of  error  have  been  long 
and  forcibly  brought  before  their  senses. 
If  that  be  the  case,  indeed,  the  hum- 
blest  classes  are  the  very  first  to  see 
tiie  light.  Witness  the  Reformation 
in  Germany,  or  the  Revolution  in 
France.  They  are  so,  because  they 
are  less  interested  than  their  superiors 
in  the  maintenance  of  error.  But  if 
the  new  discoveries  of  thought  relate 
not  to  present  but  remote  evils,  and 
do  not  appeal  to  what  is  universally 
known  to  the  senses,  but  only  to  what 
may  with  difficulty  be  gathered  from 
study  or  reflection,  nothing  is  more 
eertain  than  that  the  progress  even  of 
truth  is  exceedingly  slow — ^that  the 
human  mind  is  to  the  last  degree  re- 
luctant to  admit  any  great  change  of 
opinion ;  and  that,  in  general,  at  least 
one  generation  must  descend  to  their 
graves  before  truths,  ultimately  deem« 
cd  the  most  obvious,  are  gradually 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  consent  of 
mankinds  Mr  Burke*s  speeches  never 
were  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  his  rising  up  acted  like  a 
dinner-bell  in  thinning  the  benches. 
Now  hia  words  are  dwelt  on  by  the 
wise,  quoted  by  the  eloquent,  diffused 
among  the  many.  Oratory,  to  be  popu- 
lar, must  be  in  advance  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  but  a  little  in  advance;  pro- 
found thought  may  rule  mankind  in 
iutuie,  but  unless  stimulated  by  causes 
obvious  to  all,  will  do  little  for  present 
reputation.  Hence  it  was  that  Bacon 
b^[aea^ed  his  reputation  to  the  gen« 
eration  after  the  next. 

As  little  is  there  any  reason  to  hope 
that  the  obvious  and  gratifying  return 
to  serious  and  standard  publications, 
evinced  by  the  numerous  reprints  of 
our  dassieal  writers  that  issue  from 
the  prees,  can  be  taken  as  any  sufficient 
indication  that  there  eausts  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  an  adequate  antidote  to  these 
evils.  The  fact  of  these  reprints  of 
standard  works  issuing  from  the  press, 
certunly  proves  sufficiently  that  there 
is  a  class,  and  a  numerous  one  too,  of 
persons  who,  however  much  they  may 
Uke  superficial  literature  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  tfafe  hour,  yet  look  to  our 
standard  works  for  tiie  volumes  which 
are  to  fill  their  libraries.    But  tiiat  by 
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no  means  affords  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  public  will  give  any  encour- 
agment  to  the  composition  or  publica- 
tion of  standard  works  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  the  present  temper  of 
the  public  mind.  There  is  a  most 
material  difference  between  the  reprint 
of  a  standard  work,  which  has  already 
acquired  a  fixed  reputation,  and  the 
composition  of  a  new  work  of  a  serious 
and  contemplative  cast,  especially  by 
an  unknown  author,  and  more  parti- 
cularly if  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
general  current  of  public  opinion.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  of  such  a 
work,  that  if  it  really  contains  new 
and  important  truths,  it  will  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  majority  of  readers  in 
all  classes;  and  that  whatever  fame 
may  in  future  be  bestowed  on  its  au- 
thor, or  however  widely  it  may  here- 
after be  read  by  the  public,  or  com- 
mand the  assent  of  mankind,  he  will 
be  in  his  grave  before  either  effect 
takes  place.  Adam  Smith,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  had  died  before  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  had  got  past  even  a  second 
edition.  Several  years  had  elapsed 
before  a  lAudred  copies  of  Mr  Hume's 
History  were  sold ;  and  he  himself  has 
told  us,  that  nothing  but  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  friends  induced  him, 
in  the  face  of  such  a  cold  and  chilling 
reception,  to  continue  his  historical 
labours.  Although,  therefore,  there 
exists  a  steady  demand  for  standard 
classical  works,  it  is  by  no  means 
equally  apparent  that  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  encouragement  in  the  gen- 
eral case  for  the  composition  of  new 
standard  works,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  Few  men  have 
the  self-denfal,  like  Bacon,  to  bequeath 
their  reputation  to  the  generation  after 
the  next,  and  to  labour  for  nothing 
during  the  whole  of  their  own  life- 
time ;  and  the  chance  of  finding  per-^ 
sons  who  will  do  so,  is  much  diminish- 
ed, when  society  has  reached  that  pe- 
riod in  which,  by  simply  lowering  nis 
mode  of  composition,  and  descending 
from  being  the  instructor  to  be  the 
amuser  of  men,  the  author  can  obtain 
both  profit  and  celebrity  from  a  nume- 
rous and  flattering  class  of  readers. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  hope,  that  the  strong  diversion 
of  philosophical  and  literary  talent 
into  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  has  only  turned  it  into  a  new 
channel,  and  not  diminished  its  amount 
or  impaired  its  usefulness.  If  we  con* 
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template  indeed^  the  periodical  litera-    he  writei  an  article  for  a  magazine  or 
ture  of  the  day,  every  one  must  be    review  in  a  totally  different  style  firom 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  pro-    what  he  does  any  writing  intended  for 
digious  amount  and  versatility  of  ta-    durable  existenoe.     If  we  torn  to  the 
lent  which  it  displays.   But  how  much    polidcal  articles  in  any  pieriodical  ten 
of  that  has  realized  itself  in  works  of  a    or  fifteen  years  old,  what  a  multitade 
permanent  or  durable  charactert  cal-    of  facts  do  we  find  distorted,  of  theo- 
culated  to  instruct  or  delight  future    ries  disproved  by  the  result,  of  antid- 
ages?    Turn  to  the  early  criticisms    pations  which  have  proved  faliaeioas, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  flowing,  as    of  hopes  which  have  terminated  only 
they  did,  from  the  able  and  varied    in  disappointment?  Thisisnor^roach 
pens  of  Brougham,  Jefirey,  and  Syd-    to  the  writers.     It  is  the  necessary  re- 
ney  Smith,  and  see  how  many  of  them    suit  of  literary  and  philosophical  talent 
will  stand  the  test  which  thirty  years'    keenly  and  eneigetically  applied  to 
subsequent  experience  has  afforded  ?    the  interests  of  the  hour.     It  is  in  the 
Few  persons  now  read  the  early  cri-    cool  shade  of  retirement,  and  by  men 
tiques  in  the  Quarter^  Meview,  sup*    detached  from  the  contests  of   the 
ported  as  they  were  by  the  talent  of    world,  that  truth  in  'social  and  moral 
Gifford,  Lockhart,  Croker,  and  Dud-    affairs   is  really  to   be  discovered ; 
ley,  which  affords  decisive  eridence    bnt  how  are  we   to  look  for    that 
oi  the  way  in  which  each  succeeding    quality  amidst  the  necessary  craving 
wave  of  periodical  criticism  bnries  in    of  an  excited  age,  seeking  aner  some- 
oblivion  the  last.    Various  attempts    thing  new  in  fiction,  or  the  passions  of 
have  been  made  to  select  from  the    a  divided  community  finding  vent  on 
immense  mass  of  these  periodicals,    politics  in  tlie  periodical  press  ? 
such  of  the  pieces  as  appeared  likely        The  great  profits  which  now  aocrue 
to  attract  permanent   interest ;    but    to  authors  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
none  of  them  have  any  remarkable    hit  upon  a  popular  view  with  the  pab- 
success,    and   the   epitooe  in    four    lie,  is  another  cireumstanee    which 
octavos  seems  rapidly  following  the    tends  most  powerfully  to  stamp  this 
frite  of  tin  original  mass  in  sixty.  fleeting  and   impasrioned  chancter. 

The  reason  why  periodical  litera-     both  upon  our  creations  of  imagina- 
ture^  liow  able  soever,  n£ver  in  general    tion  and  periodical  effusions  of  politi- 
succeeds  in  acquiring  a  lasting  repu-    cal  argument.     The  days  Mn  gone 
tation,  is  this.    It  is  too  deeply  im-    psst  when  Johnson  wrote  in  a  garret 
pregnated  with  the  passions,  the  in-    in  Fleet  Street  the  sonorons  periods 
terests,  and  the  errors  of  the  momeni,    which  a  subsequent  century  have  ad> 
This  arises  from  the  same  cause  which    mired,  under  the  name  of  Chatham. 
Bulwer  and  Ck>usin  have  remarked  as     The  vast  increase  of  readers,  partieu- 
necessarily  changing  the  character  of    larly  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranki^ 
«  oratory  in  proportion  to  the  size  of   has  opened  sourees  of  literaiy  profit, 
the  audience  to  which  it  is  addressed,     and  avenues  to  literary  distinction,  un« 
Temporarv     literature  « necessarily    known  in  any  former  age.     A  suc- 
shares  in  toe  temporary  nature  of  the    cessful  article  in  a  magazine  or  review 
passions  of  which  it  is  the  mirror,    brings  a  man  into  notice  in  the  literary 
Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  that    world,  just  as  effectually  as  a  trium- 
species  of  composition  knows,  tbat  if    phant  debui  makes  the  fortune  of  an 
he  does  not  strike  at  the  prevailing    actress  or  ringer.     But  how  is   this 
feeling  of  the  moment,  in  the  great    success  to  be  kept  up  r  or  how  is  this 
majority  of  his  readers  he  will  produce    profit  to  be  continued  ?    Not  certainly 
no  sort  of  impressiea,  and  tie  will    by  turning  siside  from  periodical  litera- 
very  soon  find  his  contributions  re-    ture  to  the  cool  shades  of  meditation 
turned  upon  his  hand  by  the  editor,    or  retirement,  but  by  engaging  still 
''  The  graat  talent  of  Mirabeau,"  says    more  deeply  in  the  stirring  bustle  of 
Dumont,  ''  consisted  in  this,  that  he    the  times ;  by  catering  to  the  craving 
intuitively  saw  to  what  point  iu  the    for  continued  excitement,  or  plunging 
minds  of  his  audience  to  apply  his    into  the  stream  of  turbulent  politics, 
strength,  and  he  sent  it  home  there     If,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  sits  ^  on  a 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant.'*     That    hill  retired,**  and  labours  for  the  benefit 
is  precisely  the  talent  required  in  pe-    of  mankind,  and  the  instruction  of  pos- 
riodical  literature;  and  accordingly,    terity  in  a  future  age, he  will  soon  find 
every  one  engaged  in  it  is  aware  that    the  cold  shoulderofthe  public  tamed  to- 
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wards  bim.  He  may  acquire  immortal 
ftmebfUalabourBylmthewill  soon  find 
Ihafty  onleia  be  has  a  profeaBloii  or  ia«' 
dependent  fortune,  be  h  graduallj 
merging  towardi  ft  neglected  hornet 
tlie  garret.  Wbereasi  if  be  engages 
in  tbe  pnrsnit  of  fiction^  or  plunges 
into  die  stream  of  ^politteB,  he  will 
erelong  be  gratified  by  finding,  if  be 
lus  talents  adequate  to  the  undertalL* 
ing,  tliat  fione  and  fortune  pour  in 
upon  him,  that  his  society  is  courted, 
and  bis  name  celebrated,  and  not  un- 
frequeotly  pofitioal  patronage  rewards 
paasiiig  talent  or  sendee  with  durable 
hoDoors  or  rewards. 

Notldng,  indeed,  is  more  certain 
tiun  that  nothing  great,  eitlier  in  pbi- 
losopliy,  literature,  or  art,  was  oyer 
porckased  by  gold ;  that  genius  un« 
fidds  her  treasures  to  dirintereated 
Totaries  only ;  and  that  but  one  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  such  clusters  of 
greet  men  occasionally  appear  in  the 
world,  tiiat «  Ood  Almighty,**  in  Hal- 
iim*8  words,  **  has  chosen  at  those  times 
to  create  them."  But  admitting  that 
neiflaer  gM  nor  honours  can  purchase 
genius,  or  unlock  truth,  tbe  question 
is,  to  iHiat  extent  they  may  tiraw  aside 
talent^  eTcn  of  the  highest  class,  from 
tbe  eM  and  shiTertng  pinnacles  of 
meditation  and  truth,  into  tbe  rich  and 
flowery  Tales  of  politics,  amusement, 
or  ima^nation.  The  point  is  not 
what  they  can  do,  but  what  they  can 
cause  to  be  ieft  undone.  Doubtless 
there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  men 
of  tbe  Tery  highest  character  of  intel- 
lect and  principle,  who,  bom  to  direct 
manldnd,  feel  their  destiny,  and,  in 
defiance  of  dl  the  seductions  of  fame 
or  interest,  pursue  it  with  inTincible 
persererance  to  the  end.  But  such 
men  are  rare;  they  seldom  appear 
more  than  once  in  a  generation. 
AboTO  ail,  they  are  least  likely  to 
arise,  and  most  likely  to  be  diTorted 
from  their  proper  destiny,  in  an  age. 
of  commercial  opulence  and  greatness, 
or  of  strong  polidcal  or  social  excite- 
ment. The  uuitersal  thirst  for  gold, 
tibe  general  experience  of  its  necessity 
to  confer  not  merely  comfort  but  re- 
speeta!Mlity — ^e  facility  with  which 
genius  may  acquire  it,  if  it  will  con- 
descend to  faU  in  with  the  temper  of 
the  times— the  utter  barrenness  of  its 
efforts.  If  It  indulges  merely  in  the 
abstract  pnnntt  of  truth,  how  cleariy 
soerer  destined  for  immortality  in  a 
fctnre  age    the  dbtinetion  to  be  im- 
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mediately  acquired  by  lending  its  aid 
to  tbe  strife  of  parties,  or  condescend- 
ing to  amuse  an  insatiable  public — ^the 
long-continued  neglect  which  is  cer- 
tain to  ensue,  if  works  likely  to  pro- 
cure durable  celebrity  are  attempted- 
are  so  many  temptations  which  assail 
the  literary  adventurer  on  his  path, 
and  which,  if  not  resisted  by  tbe 
heroic  sense  of  duty  of  a  Thalaba# 
will  infallibly  divert  him  from  his  ap- 
pointed  mission  of  piercing  the  Idol  of 
Error  to  the  heart. 

These  causes  of  danger  to  our  stan- 
dard literature  become  more  pressing, 
when  it  is  recollected  tiiat,  by  the 
fixed  practice  and  apparently  consti- 
tutional usage  of  this  mixed  aristo- 
cratic and  commercial  realm,  no  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  are  ever  conferred 
upon  literary  ability,  how  distin* 
gubhed  soever.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
indeed,  and  Sir  Edward  Bdwer  have 
been  made  baronets ;  but,  in  the  fint 
instance,  it  was  on  the  personal  friend 
of  George  IV.  that  tms  honour  was 
conferred,  not  the  great  novelist ;  In 
tbe  second,  to  the  hterary  parUamen- 
tary  supporter,  not  the  ai^or  of  Eng» 
land  and  the  Englisht  that  the  reward 
was  given.  Both  indeed  were  entirely 
worthy  of  the  honour ;  but  the  honour 
would  never  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  Scotch  novelist,  if  he  had  been 
unknown  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of 
London,  and  never  £ned  at  Carlton 
House ;  or  on  the  Englisfa,  if  he  had 
been  a  stranger  to  the  Whig  coteries 
of  the  metropolis.  The  proof  of  this 
is  decisive.  Look  at  what  we  have 
done  for  our  greatest  men,  who  had 
not  these  adventitious  uds  to  court 
favour. 

The  influence  of  this  cireumstance 
is  very  great ;  and  the  want  of  any 
such  national  honours  is  an  additional 
cause  of  the  fleeting  and  ephemeral 
character  of  our  general  literature. 
The  soldier  and  the  sailor  are  certain, 
if  they  distinguish  themselves,  of  ob*» 
taining  such  rewards.  Look  at  the 
long  fists  of  knights  commanders  of 
the  bath,  in  both  services,  who  were 
promoted  by  the  last  brevet.  Nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  conferring  such 
distinctions  on  these  gallant  men ; 
they  compensate  to  them  the  inequa- 
lity of  their  fortunes,  and  stimulate 
them  to  heroic  and  daring  exploits* 
The  successful  lawyer  often  comes  in 
the  end  to  take  precedence  of  every 
peer  in  the  realm,  and  becomes  the 
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founder  of  a  family  which  transmits 
his  wealth  and  his  honoors  to  remote 
generations.    But  to  literary  abilities 
none  of  these  higher  and  elevating 
oljects  of  ambition  are  open.     The 
great  aathor  can  neither  found  a  fa- 
mily nor  acquire  a  title ;  and  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  degrade  himself  by 
falling  in  with  the  passions  or  frivoli- 
ties of  the  agOy  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that»  like  the  Israelites  of  old» 
lus  life  would  be  spent  in  wandering 
in  the  desert*  and  he  would  see  only 
in  his  last  hour*  and  that  from  afar* 
the  promised  land.     And  yet  what  ie 
the  influence  of  the  soldier*  the  lawyer* 
or  the  statesman*  compared  to  that 
which  a  great  and  profound  writer 
exercises  ?  and  what  do  the  monarchs* 
the  cabinets,  and  the  generals  of  one 
sge  do*  but  carry  into  effect,  the  prin- 
<dple8  enforced  by  the  master-spirits 
of  Uie  preceding  ? 

It  is  evident* therefore*  that  there  are 
a  vaiiety  of  causes*  some  of  a  positive* 
flome  of  a  negative  kind,  which  are 
operating  together  to  depress  the  cha- 
racter of  our  literature ;  to  chill  the 
aspirations  of  genius*  or  the  soarings 
of  intdlect;  to  enlist  fancy  on  the 
nde  of  fashion*  and  genius  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fiction ;  to  bmd  down  lasting 
intellect  to  passing  interests*  and  com- 
pel it  to  surrender  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind.  This  is  not  a 
dass  interest ;  it  is  an  universal  con- 
cern.    It  involves  nothing  less  than 
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rary  exertion  and  amusement*  did  not 
produce  a  single  work  of  ffenius  for  a 
thousand  years  ?  And  if  such  min- 
gled talent  and  frivolity  should  per- 
manentiy  lay  hold  of  the  Britbh  mind* 
what  can  we  expect  but  that  our 
latter  end  shall  be  like  theirs,  and  that 
centuries  of  progressive  degrradation 
and  ultimate  national  extinction*  will 
terminate  the  melancholy  era  of  social 
regeneration  on  which  we  have  just 
entered. 

It  is  perhaps  of  still  more  import- 
ance to  observe*  what*  though  equally 
true*  is  not  so  generally  admitted*  that 
these  causes  of  degradation*  so  far  from 
being  likely  to  be  alleviated  or  arrest- 
ed by  the  nrogressive  extension  of 
the  taste  for  reading  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society^ 
is  likely  to  be  daily  increased  by  tfaiat 
very  circumstance.  As  it  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  reading  to  the 
middle  and  working  claraes*  that  has» 
in  great  part*  produced  the  present 
ephemeral  character  of  our  literature, 
and  the  incessant  demand  for  works 
of  excitement ;  so  nothing  appears 
more  certain*  than  that  it  is  likely  to 
encrease  with  the  extension  of  that 
class  of  readers.  The  middle  and 
lower  orders*  indeed*  who  are  so 
closely  brought  into  contact  with  the 
real  difficulties  and  stem  realities  of 
life*  will  always*  in  every  popular 
community*  cause  a  large  part  of  the 
talent  and  intellect  of  the  nation  to  be 
the  dearest  interests  and  future  fate  of    directed*   not   merely   to  works   of 


the  nation;  for  what  sort  of  people 
nill  we  soon  become*  if  temporary 
passions*  interests,  or  frivolities,  alone 
ongross  the  talent  of  the  empire ;  and 
the  great  lights  of  genius  and  intellect* 
which  might  enable  us  to  keep  abreast 
of  our  fortunes,  become  extinct  among 
ns?  What  are  we  to  say  are  likely 
to  be  the  principles  of  our  statesmen* 
our  legislators*  or  our  rulers,  if  the 


amusement*  but  works  of  utility*  and 
having  an  immediate  bearing  on  the 
improvement  of  art*  the  extension  of 
commerce*  or  the  amelioration  of  the 
material  interests  of  society.  But 
these  labours*  however  usefnl  and  im« 
portant*  belong  to  a  secondary  clasa 
of  thought,  and  encourage  only  a 
second  class  of  literary  laboorers. 
They  are  the  instruments  of  genius,. 


elevating  and  ennobling  principles  of  not  genius  itself;  they  are  the  gene* 

former  times  are  gradually  forgotten*  rals  and  colonels  in  the  great  army  of 

and  no  successors  to  the  race  of  giants  thought*  but  not  the  commander-in- 

arise  to  direct*  purify*  and  elevate  the  chief.    **  In  the  infancy  of  a  nation*" 

public  mind,  amidst  the  rapidly  in-  says  Bacon*  **  arms  do  prevail ;  in  ita 

creasing  dangers  which  assail  it*  in  manhood*  arms  and  learning  for  a 

the  later  and  more  opulent  stages  of  skorl  teoMon;  in  its  decline*  commerce 

sodety  ?    What  are  we  to  expect  but  and  the  meohanioal  arts.**     The  ap- 


that  we  are  to  fall  into  the  listless 
cravings  of  the  Athenians*  who  were 
constantiy  employed  in  seeing  and 
liearing  something  new;  or  to  the 
deplorable  destiny  of  the  Byzantine 
empire*  which*  amidst  incessant  lite- 


plication  of  energy*  talent*  and  indus- 
try* to  material  purposes*  however 
useful  or  necessary  those  purposes 
may  be*  savours  of  thep^sica/ neces- 
sities* not  the  spiritual  dignity  of 
man;  and  the  general  tuning   of 
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public  effort  in  tbat  du«ctioiif  is  a 
eymptom  bf  the  decline  of  nations. 
Let  OS  not  therefore  lay  the  flattering 
nnetion  to  oar  sonli«  that  the  craTing 
for  the  excitement  of  fiction,  or  the 
realities  of  mechanical  improTement> 
which  haTe  extended  so  immensely 
«mong  nsy  with  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge among  the  middle  and  working 
dassesy  are  to  prove  any  antidote  to 
the  decline  of  the  hignest  class  of 
literature  amongst  ns.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  among  the  most  power- 
ful causes  which  prodnce  it. 

Real  genius  and  intellect  of  the 
highest  character,  it  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated,  works  only  for  the 
future ;  it  rarely  produces  any  im- 
pression, or  brings  in  any  reward 
whatever^  at  the  present.  Works  of 
fiction  or  imagination,  indeed,  such  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  or  Lord 
Byron's  poetical  romances,  may  pro- 
duce an  immediate  impression,  and 
yet  be  destined  for  durable  existence ; 
but  such  a  combination  is  extremely 
rare,  and  is  in  general  confined  en- 
tirely to  works  that  please.  Those  that 
instmet  or  improve,  destined  to  a  yet 
bnger  existence,  have  a  much  slower 
growth,  and  often  do  not  come  to  matu- 
rity till  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

*'  The  solitary  man  of  genius," 
says  D*Israeli,  '*  is  arranging  the  ma- 
terials of  instruction  and  curiosity 
from  every  country  and  every  age; 
he  is  striking  out,  in  the  concussion  of 
new  light,  a  new  order  of  ideas  for 
his  own  times;  he  possesses  secrets 
which  men  hide  from  their  contempo- 
raries, troths  they  dared  not  utter, 
&cts  they  dared  not  discover.  View 
him  in  the  stillness  of  meditation,  his 
eager  spirit  busied  over  a  copious 
page,  and  liiseye  sparkling  with  glad- 
ness. He  has  concluded  what  his 
countrymen  will  hereafter  cherish  as 
the  legacy  of  genius.  You  see  him 
now  changed ;  and  the  restlessness  of 
his  soul  is  thrown  into  his  very  ges- 
tures I  Conld  you  listen  to  the  vati- 
dnator  I  But  the  text  age  only  will 
quote  his  predictions.  If  he  be  the 
truly  great  author,  he  will  be  best 
comprehended  by  posterity ;  for  the 
result  of  ten  years  of  solitary  medita- 
tion has  often  required  a  whole  cen- 
tury to  be  understood  and  to  be 
adopted." 

We  are  no  enemies  to  the  conferring 
the  honours  of  the  crown  upon  the  most 
disting^bhed  of  onr  literary  men .    To 


many,  such  elevation  would  form  a  most 
appropriate  reward;  to  all,  a  legitimate 
object  of  ambition.  But  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  of  the  influence  of 
all  such  court  favours  upon  the  as- 
sertors  of  political,  social,  or  historical 
truth.  We  look  to  other  countries, 
.  and  we  behold  the  withering  effect  of 
such  distinctions  upon  the  masculine 
independence  of  thought.  We  recoN 
lect  the  titled  and  well-paid  literature 
of  France,  under  the  Emperor  Na-^ 
poleon,  and  we  ask,  what  nas  come 
of  all  that  high-sounding  panegyric  t 
We  read  the  annals  of  the  titled  hia. 
torians  of  Austria,  Prussias  and  Rus- 
sia, and  we  sicken  for  the  breath  of  a 
freeman.  We  remember  it  was  only 
under  a  Trajan  that  a  Tacitus  could 
pour  forth  the  indignation  of  expiring* 
virtue  at  surrounding  baseness,  and  we 
shudder  to  thmk  how  few  T>ajans  axe 
to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  nations^ 

The  only  legitimate  and  safe  re* 
ward  of  the  highest  class  of  literarj 
merit,  next  to  the  consciousness  of  dis- 
charging its  mission,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  period  during 
which  its  profits  are  to  accrue  to  the 
family  of  the  author.  We  at  once 
concede  that  even  this  motive,  higher 
and  more  honourable  than  that  of  pre- 
sent or  Eclfish  gain,  will  never  be  &uf- 
ficient  to  induce  the  loftiest  class  of 
genius  or  intellect  to  produce  any 
great  work.  It  is  an  overpowering 
sense  of  public  duty — an  ardent  inspi- 
ration after  deserved  immortality — 
the  yearnings  of  a  full  mind,  whichr 
must  be  delivered — that  are  the  real 
causes  of  such  elevated  efforts.  They 
are  given  only  to  a  few,  because  to  ar 
few  only  has  God  assigned  the  power 
of  directing  mankind.  But,  admitting^ 
that  the  divine  inspiration  is  the  foun- 
tain of  truth — the  ''  pure  well  of  ge* 
nius  undefiled"  —  the  point  to  be 
considered  is,  how  is  the  stream  which 
it  pours  forth  to  be  kept  in  its  proper 
channel  ? — how  is  it  to  be  prevented 
from  becoming  rapidly  merged  in  the 
agitated  waves  of  human  passion,  or 
sunk  in  the  bottomless  morasses  of 
interest  or  selfishness?  By  giving: 
something  like  perpetuity  to  the 
rights  of  authorship,  this  can  be  best 
effected ;  because  it  is  by  so  doing' 
that  we  will  most  effectually  ally  it  tv 
the  purest  and  most  elevated  motive* 
which,  in  sublunary  matters,  can  in- 
fluence mankind. 

Look  at  the  merchant,  the  lawyer* 
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the  inanufactiirer»  at  all  who  amass 
fortunes,  and  leaTe  the  colossal  estates 
which  gradnallT  elevate  their  posses- 
sors to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  fill  up  in  that  class  the  chasms 
which  fortane»  eztraTagaoee,  or  the 
extinction  of  families,  so  often  pro- 
duce*    What  are  the  motives  wnich 
animate  the  founders  of  such  families 
to  a  life  of  exertion,  and  produces  the 
astonishing  effects  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  which  we  dailj  see 
around  us?    It  is  not  the  desire  of 
Individual  enjoyment ;  for,  whatever 
his  son  may  have,  the  father  seldom 
knows  any  thing  of  wealth  hut  of  the 
labour  by  which  it  is  created.     It  is 
not  even  for  the  distinction  which  he 
is  to  acquire  durins  his  own  lifetimes 
for,  if  that  were  his  object,  it  would 
be  far  more  effectually  and  more  plea- 
santly gained,  by  simply  spending  hb 
wealth  as  fast  as  he  made  it.     What, 
then,  is  the  motive  which  animates 
him  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  stimulates 
him  through  half  a  century  to  such 
incessant  exertions  ?    It  is  the  hope  of 
transmitting  his  fortune  to  his  chil- 
dren— of  securing  the  independence 
of  those  most  dear  to  him ;  it  is  the 
desire  of  founding  a  family — of  leav- 
ing his  descendants  in  a  veiy  different 
rank  of  life  from  that  in  which  he 
himself  moved,  or  his  fathers  before 
him.     They  know  little  of  the  human 
mind  who  are  not  aware  that  this  de« 
sire,  when  it  once  takes  hold  of  the 
mind,  supplies  the  want  of  all  other 
enjoyments,  and  that  it  is  the  secret 
unobserved  cause  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividual and  national  efforts  that  have 
ever  been  achieved  among  mankind. 
To  the  due  action  of  tms  importi^t 
principle,  however,  a  certain  degree 
of  permanence  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fortune  acquired  is  indbpensable. 
Men  will  never  make  such  long-con- 
tinued or  sustained  efforts  for  a  tem- 
porary or  passing  interest.   Does  any 
man  suppose  that  a  merchant  or  law- 
ver  would  toil  for  fifty  years,  if  he 
knew  that  he  could  only  expect  an 
eight-and-twenty  years*  lease  of  his 
fortune  ?  ''  Give  a  man,"  says  Arthur 
Toung, ''  a  seven  years'  lease  of  a  gar- 
den, and  he  will  soon  convert  it  into 
a  wilderness :  give  him  a  freehold  in 
an  arid  desert,  and  he  will  not  be  long 
of  converting  it  into  a  garden."  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  the  industry 
of  Great  Britain  would  continue,  if 
the  old  Jewish  system  of  making  all 
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estates  revert  to  the  naticm  at  tlie  end 
of  every  fifty  years  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, or  Bronterre  0*Brien*s  move 
summary  mode  of  dividing  every  for- 
tune at  the  death  of  the  owner  wete 
put  in  practice?  Truly,  weahoold 
soon  become  an  ephemeral  and  fleet- 
ing generation  in  wealth,  as  well  as 
literature,  if  such  maums  were  aeied 
upon;  and  ''to-day  let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die^*'  would 
at  once  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
If  the  combined  force  of  all  these 
circumstances  be  taken  Into  eonaidera- 
tion,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  im- 
partial mind,  not  only  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  new  standard  literatore 
has  of  late  years  so  much  declined 
amongst  us,  but  that  the  only  wonder- 
ful thing  is,  that  it  has  not  dedined 
much  more  than  it  has.  The  causes 
which  produce  great  and  sustained 
efforts  m  every  other  department  of 
human  activitv,  are  not  only  withhdd 
from  the  highest  class  <yf  literaiy  or 
philosophical  exertion,  but  they  are 
perpetually  exposed  to  the  disturbing 
and  detracting  infiuenee  of  the  pros- 
pect of  fame  and  fortune  being  at- 
tained by  condescending  to  eater  for 
the  passions  or  wants  of  the  moment. 
To  the  continued  energy  and  activity 
of  the  merchant  or  manuftctnrer,  we 
offer  the  possession  of  nnboundted 
wealth,  and  the  prospect  of  transmit- 
ting an  elevated,  perhaps  an  ennobled, 
race  to  future  times.  To  the  soldier 
or  the  sailor  we  hold  out  a  vast  sncees- 
sion  of  titled  rewards,  and,  to  the 
highest  among  such  race  of  heroes^ 
hereditaty  peerages — ^the  deserved  re- 
ward of  their  valour.  To  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  persevering 
energy  of  the  lawyer,  we  offer  a  seat 
on  the  Woolsack,  precedence  of  every 
temporal  peer  in  the  realm,  the  high- 
est temporal  dignities  and  hereditaiT 
honours  which  the  State  can  afford. 
What,  then,  do  we  offer  to  the  phi* 
losopher,  the  poet,  or  the  historian, 
to  the  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
rulers  of  nations;  to  counteract  the 
attractions  of  immediate  or  temporary 
ambition,  and  lead  them  abreast  of 
their  brethren  at  the  bar,  in  the  fidd, 
or  the  senate,  to  great  and  glorious 
efforts,  to  durable  and  bcNoefioent 
achievement?  Why,  we  present  ihma 
with  petty  traders  anxioiuly  watehing 
the  expiration  of  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  copyright,  or  hoping  for  the 
death  of  the  au&or,  if  lie  has  surrived 
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9  with  n^^fted  hands,  to    flnence  on  literary  exertion*    Look 

at  life  insoranoes.     How  large  a  pro- 
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poiMce  upon  the  glorioos  inberitaiiee 
of  his  duldren,  and  realise  for  hb 
liuiimion  lilrn  skill  and  mercantile  ca- 
pital the  vast  profits  which  had  been 
wuiieslhed  by  genios  to  the  «ge  which 
fbdowedit. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  profits  of  works  of  imagination, 
vnless  they  are  of  the  very  highest 
das^  erer  equal  those  which  in  the 
end  aeeme  to  the  publishers  of  stand* 
ardworka  of  history  or  philosophT. 
The  booksellers,  since  Gibbon's  death, 
are  said  to  haTo  made  £200,000  of 
his  DecUme  and  Fall  cf  ike  JSaman 
Empires  and  hardly  a  ^fear  passes, 
that  a  new  edition  of  his  immortal 
weik#  or  of  Hume's  Huiay  ofJStigm 
Am^does  not  issue  from  the  press. 
The  sums  realized  by  the  bookselling 
trade  firom  the  different  editions  of  the 
WeaUk  ofNaUcmif  would  hsTO  OMisti* 
tnted  a  large  fortune  for  the  heirs  of 
Adam  Smith.  What  a  princely  for- 
tune would  Milton  or  Shakspeare  baTO 
left  to  their  descendants,  if  any  there 
be,  if  th^  oonld  have  bequeathed  to 
them  the  exdusive  right  of  pnblbhing 
their  own  works,  even  for  half  a  cen* 
tnry  after  their  own  death.  Look  at 
the  classics.  What  countless  sums 
have  been  realized  by  the  booksellers 
and  publishers  from  the  snccessiTe  re- 
prints, in  erery  country  of  Eur<Mpe,  of 
the  woAjb  of  Li?y,  Cicero,  and  Taci- 
tus, since  the  rcYival  of  letters  300 
years  ago?  Why,  the  profits  made 
by  the  pablication  of  anv  one  of  these 
works  would  have  made  a  princely 
foctune,  and  founded  a  ducal  family. 


So  true  is  it  that  literary  or  philo-    for  others. 


portion  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
members  of  society,  especially  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,  are 
connected  with  these  admirable  insti- 
tutions. How  many  virtuous  and  in. 
dustrious  men  deny  themselves,  during 
a  long  life,  many  luxuries,  and  even 
comforts,  in  order  that,  after  their 
death,  they  may  bequeath  an  inde- 
pendoace  to  theur  children.  Eighty 
thousand  persons  are  now  connected 
with  these  institutions  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  number  is  hourly  on  the 
increase.  Here  then  is  decbive  evi- 
dence of  the  eatent  to  which  the  desire 
of  transmitting  independence  to  our 
children  acts  upon  mankind,  even 
where  it  is  to  be  won  onlv  bv  a  life  of 
eontinoed  toil  and  self-demal.  Can 
there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
same  motive,  combining  with  the  de- 
sire to  benefit  mankind,  or  acquire 
durable  fame,  would  soon  come  to 
operate  powerfully  upon  ^e  highest 
class  of  intellectual  effort,  and  that  an 
adequate  counteraction  would  thus  be 
provided  to  the  numerous  attractions 
which  now  impel  it  into  tmaponry 
exertion?  And  observe,  the  moiivu 
which  lead  to  present  self-denial  in 
order  to  transmit  an  independence  to 
posterity,  by  the  effecting  life  assur- 
ances, are  nearly  allied  to  those  which 
prompt  great  mmds  to  magnanimous 
and  durable  efforts  for  the  good  of 
their  species;  for  both  rest  upon  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  noble  or  ele- 
vated  in  human  affairs— a  denial  of 
self,  a  regard  to  futurity,  and  a  love 


sophical  talent  of  the  highest  descrip* 
tloB,  so  far  from  being  unproductive 
of  wealth  to  its  possessors,  is  in  the 
end  [Mroductive  of  a  far  greater  and 
more  lasting  source  of  income,  than 
the  efforts  either  of  the  lawyer,  the 
raeivhant,  or  the  statesman.  The 
only  reason  why  great  fortunes  are 
not  nmde  in  the  one  way  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  is  because  the  labour  em- 

eoyed  on  that,  the  highest  species  of 
iman  adventure,  is  almost  always 
unproductive  in  the  outset,  and  lucra- 
tive only  in  the  end ;  and  that  the  in» 
jflstiee  of  human  laws  confiscates  the 
property  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
crop  is  beginning  to  come  to  maturity. 
They  know  little  of  human  nature 
who  imagine  that  such  prospect  of  re« 
mote  advantage  would  nave  little  in- 


The  tenacity  with  which  any  ex- 
tension even  of  the  term  of  copy- 
right enjoyed  by  authors,  or  their 
assignees,  is  resbted  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  London  booksellers, 
and  those  who  deal  in  the  same  line, 
affords  the  most  decbive  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  profits  which  are 
to  be  obtained  by  the  republicaUon, 
the  moment  the  copyright  has  expir- 
ed, of  works  that  have  acquired  a 
standard  reputation,  and  of  the  vast 
amount  of  literary  property,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  great  of  the  past  age, 
which  is  annually  confiscated  for  Uie 
benefit  of  the  booksellers  in  the  pre- 
sent. These  men  look  to  the  matter 
as  a  mere  piece  of  mercantile  specula* 
tion ;  their  resbtanceb  wholly  found- 
ed upon  the  dread  of  a  diminution  of 
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their  profits,  wrang  from  tbe  souls  of    fouDdcd.    It  may  be  conceded  that  in 


former  authors ;  they  would  never 
have  put  forward,  with  so  much  au* 
xietj  as  they  have  done*  Mr  Warbur- 
ton  and  Mr  Wakley  to  fight  their  bat- 
ties,  if  they  had  not  had  very  extensive 
profits  to  defend  in  the  contest.  The 
vehemence  of  their  opposition  affords 
a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
justice which  is  done  to  authors  by  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
amount  of  encouragement  to  great  and 
glorious  effort,  which  is  annually 
withheld  by  the  Legislature.^  The 
contest,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
proved  successful,  is  not  a  contest  be* 
tween  authors  and  a  particular  section 
of  the  boolcsellers ;  it  is  in  reality  a 
contest  between  the  nation  and  a  li- 
mited section  of  the  bookselling  trade. 
It  isy  in  the  most  emphatic  sense,  a 
class  against  a  national  interest.  For 
on  the  one  side  are  a  few  London 
booksellers  who  make  colossal  for- 
tunes, by  realizing*  shortly  after  their 
decease,  the  profits  of  departed  great- 
ness ;  and  on  the  other,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  of  England,  whose 
opinions  and  character  are  necessarily 
formed  by  the  highest  class  of  its 
writers,  and  whose  national  destiny 
and  future  fate  is  mainly  dependent 
upon  the  spirited  and  exalted  direction 
of  their  genius. 

The  only  argument  founded  upon 
public  considerations  which  is  ever 
adduced  against  these  views,  is  found- 
ed upon  the  assertion,  that,  under  the 
monopoly  produced  by  the  copyright 
to  the  author,  while  it  lasts,  the  price 
of  works  b  seriously  enhanced  to  the 
public,  and  they  are  confined  to  edi- 
tions of  a  more  costly  description,  and 


the  former  age*  when  the  rich  and 
the  affluent  alone  were  the  purchasers 
of  books,  and  education  had  not  open- 
ed the  treasures  of  knowledge  to  the 
middle  classes*  tbe  price  of  b^wka  da- 
ring the  copyright  were  in  g^eral 
high*  and  that  the  prices  were  in  ge- 
neral suited  only  to  the  higher  class 
of  readers.     Nay*  it  may  also  be 
admitted*  that  some  publishers  have 
often*  by  the  reprint  of  works   of 
a    standard    nature,    at   a   cheaper 
rate*    the    moment    the    copyright 
expired*  of  late  years  materiuly  ex- 
tended  the  circle  of  their  readers, 
and  thereby  conferred  an  important 
benefit  on  society.    But  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  tliat  this  circumstance 
has  taken  place  solely  because  of  the 
ihtroduction   of  the   middle  clanes 
into  the  reading  and  book-purchasing 
public;  and  experience  had  not  yet 
taught  authors  or  publishers  the  im- 
mense profits  to  be  sometimes  realized 
by  adapting*  during  the  continuance  of 
the  copyrighlf  the  varied  classes  of 
editions  of  popular  works*  to  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  readers  who  have 
now  risen  into  activity.     But  their 
attention    is    now    fiilly   awakened 
to   this   subject.      Every   one    now 
sees  that  the  greatest  profit  is  to  be 
realized   during  the    copyright*   for 
works  of  durable  interest,  by  publish- 
ing editions  adapted  for  all,  even  the 
very  humblest  classes.     The  proof  of 
this  is  decisive.    Does  not  Mr  Camp- 
bell publish  annually  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  in  every  pos- 
sible form,  from  the  two  guinea  edi- 
tion for  the  duchess  or  countess,  down 
to  the  shilling  copy  for  the  mechanic 


that  thus  the  benefit  of  the  spread  of  and  the  artizan  ?  Have  not  Sir  Walter 
knowledge  among^  the  middle  and  Scott*s  iVot;^/!^ been  broneht  down,  da- 
iiumbler    classes    is    diminished.     If    ring  the  subsistence  of  the  copjrright. 


this  argument  were  well  founded,  it 
may  be  admitted,  that  it  would  afford 
to  a  certain  degree  a  counterbalan- 
cing consideration  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  although  no 
temporary  or  passing  advantages 
could  ever  adequately  compensate  the 
evils  consequent  upon  drying  up  the 
fountains  of  real  intellectual  greatness 
amongst  us.  But  it  is  evident  that 
these  apprehensions  are  altogether 
chimerical,  and  that  the  clamour  de- 
vised about  the  middle  classes  being 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  getting 
cheap  editions  of  works  that  have  be- 
come standard,  is  now  altogether  un- 


to an  issue  of  the  Waverley  Novels^ 
at  four  shillings  each  novel*  and  lat- 
terly to  an  issue  at  twopence  a-week^ 
avowedly  for  the  worki ng- classes  ? 
Moore*s,  Southey*s,  and* Words worth*8 
Poents,  have  all  been  published  by  the 
authors  or  their  assignees*  in  a  duode- 
cimo form,  originally  at  five*  but  which 
can  now  be  had  at  four,  or  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  volume- 
James's  Naval  History  has  already  is- 
sued from  the  press  in  monthly  num- 
bers, at  five  shillings ;  and  the  eighth 
edition  of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages  is 
before  the  public  in  two  volumes*  at  a 
price  so  moderate*  that  it  never  caa 
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be  made  lower  to  thoie  who  do  not 
wiih  to  put  OQt  their  eyea  by  reading 
dosely  printed  doable  columns  by 
eandle>  light.  In  shorty  authors  and 
booksellert  now  perfectly  understand 
that,  as  a  reading  and  book-buying 
public  has  sprung  up  in  all  classes,  it 
has  become  not  only  necessary,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  profitable,  to  issue 
different  editions  oTon  simultaneously 
from  the  press»  at  different  prioesy 
adapted  to  Uie  rates  at  which  purchas- 
ers may  be  inclined  to  buv ;  jost  as  the 
manager  of  a  theatre  understands  that 
it  is  expedient  not  only  to  haTO  the 
dress-circle  for  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, but  the  pit  for  the  people  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  galleries  for  ue  humbler 
classes.  No  one  imagines  that,  be- 
cause the  seats  in  the  dress-circle  are 
seTon  slullings,  he  will  dose  the  pit, 
which  is  three  and  sixpence,  or  the 
gallery,  which  is  one  shilling.  In 
this  age  of  growing  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence in  the  middle  and  humbler 
dassesy  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  forgotten,  if  they  do  not  forget 
themselTes.  There  is  more  to  be  got 
out  of  the  pit  and  the  galleries  than 
tiie  dress- cirde. 

Thus  we  have  argued  this  great 
question  of  copyright  upon  its  true 
ground — the  national  character,  the 
national  interests,  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  all  classes.     We  dis- 
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dain  to  argue  it  upon  the  footing^  of 
the  interests  of  authors ;  we  despise 
appeals  to  the  humanity,  even  to  the 
justice  of  the  legislature.  We  tell 
our  legislators,  that  those  who  wield 
the  powers  of  tiiought,  are  fully  aware 
of  the  strength  of  th^  lever  which 
they  hold  in  thdr  hand ;  they  know 
that  it  governs  the  nders  of  men; 
that  it  brought  on  the  Revolution  of 
FrancCf  and  stopped  the  Revolution 
of  England.  The  only  class  of  writers 
to  whom  the  extension  of  the  present 
copyright  would  be  of  any  value*  are 
actuated  by  higher  motives  to  their 
exertions  than  any  worldly  considera- 
tions of  honour  or  profit  $  those  who 
aspire  to  direct  or  bless  mankind,  are 
neither  to  be  seduced  by  courts,  nor 
to  be  won  by  gold.  It  is  the  national 
character  which  is  really  affected  bj 
the  present  downward  tendencv  of 
our  literature;  it  is  the  national  in- 
terests which  are  really  at  stake;  it  is 
the  final  fate  of  the  empire  which  is  at 
issue  in  the  character  of  our  litera- 
ture. True,  an  extension  of  the  copy- 
right  will  not  affect  the  interests  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  writers,  or  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  readers  in  the 
present  sge ;  but  what  then — it  is  they 
who  are  to  form  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  in  the  next;  it  is  upon 
that  thousandth  and  that  hundredth  > 
that  the  fate  of  the  world  depends. 
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ILLU8TEAT£D  BT  THE  BTCHUfQ  CL17B. 


Readsb,  £d  you  ever  etch? — ^if  110I9 
7<m  have  something  jet  to  do«  whatever 
elie  joa  may  have  done  ;  tboagh  yon 
may  8ay>  '*  Exegi  wumiiimmUMm  art 
perefoduMT  I  have  executed  works 
whose  fame  shall  survive  copperplates. 
Be  not  so  sure  of  thai — then  try 
sleel*  Ton  may»  however,  still  over- 
rate your  importance.  A  hundred  to 
one»  the  brass  t|iat  reeords  your  name, 
where  you  will  never  see  it  recorded, 
will  outlive  your  deeds.  In  time,  the 
very  language  that  reeords  you  may 
become  dead  and  unintelligible.  But 
if  you  etch,  and  wdl,  you  will  hand 
down  to  all  ages  a  monument  of  your^ 
self— an  undying  name*  and  in  a 
handwriting  that  shall  never  be  ob- 
scure or  obliterated.  Take  an  exam- 
ple, Rembrandt — as  long  as  the  world 
lasts,  his  etchings  will  bear  Ins  name» 
and  be  understood  and  felt  by  all 
peoples  and  all  languages.  Even  the 
pride  of  warriors  must  be  humbled 
before  the  unpretending  yet  eternal 
fune  of  tranquil,  gentle,  peaceable  ge- 
nius. New  battles  obliterate  the  old. 
The  same  faces  serve  for  successive 
great  men ;  the  names  on  the  sign- 
post are  alone  altered.  Time  may 
be  when  <dl,  but ''  the  great  captain,^* 
shall  diminish.  The  very  field  of 
Waterloo  mav  have  scarcely  a  hero 
to  vie  with  Waterloo  the  etcher.  A 
remnant  of  the  artist  may  be  more 
sought  than  remembrances  of  the 
field. 

If  you  are  proud,  if  you  are  ambi« 
tious  of  eternity  of  fame— and  perhaps 
genius  always  engenders  something 
of  this  feeling — you  will,  whatever 
your  work  is,  indulge  in  reflections  of 
thb  nature.  And  who  may  do  so 
with  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
the  etcher  ?  This  view  is  yet  not  the 
motive,  but  the  accompanying  delight 
of  the  artist — he  is  impelled  by  an 
all-powerful  love,  a  gift.  Such  thoughts 
cheer  his  labours— no,  not  that,  for  his 
labours  aropleasures— they  encourage 
and  fan  to  a  livelier  flame  the  fire 
which,  without  their  aid,  adverse 
circumstances,  disappointments,  and 
griefs  of  life  are  perpetually  damp- 
ing, and  would  put  out.  Every  branch 
of  the  arts  is  facinating  —  nothing 


more  so  than  etching.  The  hand  and 
mind  go  toffether.  All  mankind  havia 
thegiftof  handiwori^;  flnmiareBiu> 
tnre's  instrumentSf  and  willnot  be  idle 
—they  will  make  or  mar*  It  has  been 
said,  that  some  people  provide  Uts  of 
stick  and  knives  for  their  idle  guests* 
that  the  nataral  propensity  io  do  may 
be  indulged  in.  Bo^  increase  in  nus- 
ohlef  the  older  they  g^  instinct  sig- 
nifying that  their  handis  look  out  for 
work ;  give  it  to  them,  or  they  will 
find  it,  and  more  than  is  perhaps  good. 
It  is  next  to  a  miraele  to  fina  an  idle 
hand.  The  most  indolent  pull  to 
pieces  what  others  have  done^  rather 
than  not  do.  Set  a  fashion  of  em- 
ployment— how  it  spreada  1  Bnij 
workers  are  every  where ;  add  to  it  a 
little  ingennity,  a  little  oontrivanee^  a 
pattern,  an  intricacy,  and  yon  invent 
a  new  pleasure.  Cui  you  have  a  mora 
striking  instance,  tlian  the  modem 
fashion  of  ladies'  work,  or  rather 
works,  for  they  are  infinite?  Go  a 
little  further,  add  thought— g^e  the 
work  to  be  done  an  intelteotnal  charac- 
ter; let  mind  in  its  hiaher  fiienlties  and 
the  hand  work  together,  and  the  poctf 
arises  and  grows  in  the  operation. 
The  worker,  maker,  poet  is  the  hap- 
piest in  the  exercise  of  his  own  great 
gifts,  and  is  richest  in  the  means  of 
imparting  amusement,  and  more  than 
amusement,  to  a  large  world,  and  ge- 
nerations to  come ;  creating  and  pan* 
ing  on  beyond  himself  a  perpetuity  of 
pleasure.  Was  there  ever  child  bora 
of  civilized  parents,  that  did  not  de- 
light to  scratcfi  with  pen  or  pencil, 
objects  of  familiarity  or  affection — 
that  did  not  put  forth  his  little  deli- 
neating fingers  to  indicate  his  mime- 
tic nature?  It  is  observation  at  his 
finger-ends^ the  action  of  the  hand 
contending  with  speech  for  mastery 
in  power  of  expression,  it  being  doubt- 
ful which  b  the  least  perfect?  To 
draw,  then,  to  delineate,  is  a  first  in- 
stinct, and,  like  many  other  noble  and 
useful  instincts,  it  becomes  deterior- 
ated, as  the  world^s  business  demands 
a  stronger  and  more  continual  grasp. 
All  right  enough,  too;  but  as  it 
is  an  instinct,  there  must  even  be  a 
propensity  to  it,  and  its  better  power 
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\j  be  reoovmned  by  tbose  wbo  have    er*B  work,  let  us  have  line  engraTing; 


ttdibf  mmFgj^  and  leitnre.  So  there 
ii  a  germ  Sf  the  arts  in  ns  all*  It  is 
woru  while  to  oberish,  to  noorish  it ; 
for  beantiful  are  its  blossoms.  We 
say*  then,  to  the  reader^  if  yet  miini- 
tialed— 4f  yon  seek  a  new  pleasoret 
take  to  the  better  needlework,  and 
eteh. 

We  have  been  led  to  prefaee  tbns,  by 
the  enjoyment  rec«Ted  in  studying  a 
pcHTtiblio  of  etchings  by  the  **  Etching 
Clnb** — the  snlgeets  being  from  tlie 
DtterUd  Village.  The  choice  conld 
not  be  better— genins  is  aptly  employed 
in  iUnstradng  that  fascinating  poem. 
Other  woiks  we  admire;  but  If  ihere 
be  one  that  all,  young  and  old,  grave 
and  W[9  may  be  said  to  Ume,  it  is 
««The  Deserted  Village."  We  fear  we 
love  it  for  its  nntrath.  It  works  op  in 
our  nnnds  a  ddnslon  of  a  eonditlon  that 
ented  only  in  the  poet's  imagination. 
It  is  a  pastoral  of  a  new  kind,  seem- 
ingly more  aocordant  with  rural  feel- 
ings and  manners,  and  therefore  more 
natnral,than  the  old;  bnt  it  is  in  reality 


and  if  it  be  landscape,  with  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  the  work  of  the 
needle  only — ^in  that  branch,  indeed, 
the  less  the  graver  appears  the  bet- 
ter. Bnt  painters*  etching  is  another 
thing.  It  is  the  free  sketching  of 
the  artist,  it  is  the  veir  hand  of  his 
nund,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression. There  are  a  thousand  turns 
m  the  lines  of  original  conceptions 
which  the  hand  obeys,  and  the  mind 
Is  unconscious  of  the  operation ;  many 
are  the  passages  from  idea  to  idea, 
ere  there  is  completioD,  all  of  which 
have  their  traces  in  the  mind  and 
from  the  mind ;  and  if  their  ofder  can 
be  rendered  less  evanescent,  there  will 
arise  from  their  delineation  great 
beauty,  and  a  certnn  satis&ction  from 
the  obedience  of  the  hand  to  the 
nicer  variations  of  thought.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  power  and 
beauty  in  painters*  etchings,  which  are 
thought's  autographs,  that  distinguish 
them  from  engravings  of  any  kind ; 
and  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  re- 


perhaps  as  mitme  as  the  world  of    g^t  fo  the  lovers  of  art,  that  our 
Stzephons  and  Philises.   It  is  philoso-     painters  have  neglected  so  fascinating 


pliie,  imaginative— an  ideal — a  rural 
ideal,  with  nicest  art  spun  from  homely 
matMrials.  It  never  allows  the  melan- 
choly of  its  tone  to  take  too  deep  pos- 


a  mode  of  giving  the  very  stamp  and 
impression  of  their  genius.  Had  this 
been  cultivated  by  our  best  artists, 
we  are  persuaded  that  a  better  taste, 
ion  of  the  reader — ^the glimpses  of  even  in  line  engpraving,  would  have 
hq>piness,  even  though  itlM  of  happi-  arisen.  Finish,  which  is  so  beautiful, 
■ess  past,  are  sufficient  sunshine ;  and 
if  tbm  be  some  deep  shadows,  there 
is  more  of  half  tonel-aiid  so  sweet  is 
the  feding,  that  he  who  reads  it,  if  he 
is  not,  wishes  to  be  amiable  and  bet- 
ter. It  is  full  of  pictures,  and  there- 
lore  nothing  eould  be  more  fit  for  il- 
histntioii.  This  is  the  age  for  illus- 
tration— every  thing  is  *<  pictorial.** 
The  art  of  engraving  has.  In  many 
respects,  reached  a  very  wonderful 
perfection  in  finish,  and  extraordinary 
nieetf  •  There  are  works,  and  works 
of  the  greatest  Importance,  we  would 
not  see  represented  in  any  other  than 
the  best  line  engraving.    It  is  admir- 


and  exquisite  workmanship,  would  not 
have  been  so  exclusively  admired ;  for 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  art  has 
followed  this  object  too  often  with  a 
sacrifice.  Let  us  go  back  to  other 
days,  for  example,  and  to  landscape 
painting,  when  Wollett's  wondernil 
mechanism  drove>  as  it  were,  his 
betters  from  the  field.  There  was 
more  done>  unquestionably,  by  him ; 
but  for  this  advance,  how  was  free- 
dom— how  was  expression,  sacri- 
ficed? '>^vares.  Wood,  Mason,  were 
etchers :  more  is  indeed  left  in  their 
works  to  imagination — so  far  they 
might  be  considered  less  perfect ;  all 


ably  adapted  for  the  transcription  of    is  not  so  filled  up  as  by  WoUett,  but 


highly  perfected  works,  and,  united 
as  eng^ving  is  with  etching,  in  the 
same  plate,  both  power  and  freedom 
is  obtained.  We  so  admire  line  en- 
graving, that,  beautiful  as  are  the  li- 
tiiographic  works  of  our  day,  we  have 
a  JMdoos  fear  in  our  pleasure,  lest  en- 
oonragement  should  be  removed  from 
the  more  perfect  art,  line  engraving. 
For  the  perfect  transcript  of  £e  paint- 


all  is  evenly  done,  no  part  is  worked 
up  above  others,  and  the  expression, 
the  essential  nature  of  every  object,  is 
infinitely  more  perfectly  given.  The 
works  of  these  men,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished by  Pond,  are  more  like  punt- 
ers* etchings  than  engravings;  they 
most  happily  imitated  the  very  hand- 
ling of  the  originals ;  a  style  of  work, 
that,  since  finish  has  been  considered 
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every  thing,  has  been  bat  little  follow-  ita   harmonbua  eompledon   may  be 
edt  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  totally  instanced  in  proof  of  the  good  feeling 
neglected,  and  that  to  the  injary  of  .  with  which  men»  rivals  only  in  their 
art.      Instead  of  the  free  and  air-  profession,  can  combine  for  the  pro- 
breathing  foliage,  so  true  to  the  mas-  daction  of  works  of  art.     The  club, 
ters  they  copied,  we  have  seen  thea-  we  understand,  are  about  to  proceed 
trical  trees,  and  leafage  of  tinfoil,  with  the  illustration  of  other  works  in 
crisp  and  metallic,  that  bent  to  the  the  same  spirit.    In  addition  to  the 
hand,  but  bent  not  to  the  air.     We  members  who  were  engaged  in  the 
are  happy  here  to  acknowledge  the  illustration  of  the  DeeerUd  Viiiage,  J. 
great  pleasure  we  have  received  from  P.  Knight,  A.R.  A.,  Frank  Stone,  and 
the  works  of  these  men,  and  wish  our  J.  R.  Herbert,  A.R.  A.,  are  members 
humble  tribute  may  recall  attention  of  the  club.     The  illustrators  of  the 
to  their  merits.     Having  such  love  Deserted  Viilage  are,  T.    Creswiefc, 
for  etching,  feeling  its  power,  espe-  John  Bell,  C.  W.  C!ope,  R.  Redgrave, 
eialiy  when  distinct  from  engraving,  A.R.  A.,  F.  Tayler,  H.  J.  Townsend, 
we  received  very  great  pleasure  from  C.    Stonehouse,  J.   C.   Horsley,   T* 
the  establishment  of  an  etching  club,  Webster,  A.R.  A.     As  we  have  taken 
and  look  forward  to  the  revival  of  great  interest  in  this  attempt  to  revive 
this  original   sketching  on  copper,  painters'   etchings,  and   thinking  it 
Autographs  have  a  charm,  and  the  probable  that  such  a  club  may  become 
painter's  autograph  more  especially,  of  much  greater  importance  from  the 
About  four  years  ago,  a  few  friends  works  they  will  produce,  and  the  sti- 
formed  a  club,  with  a  view  to  improve  mnlus  that  may  be  thus  given  to  art, 
themselves  in  art,  and  particularly  to  we  have  made  enquiry  as  to  the  for- 
revive  a  taste  fo^  painters*  etchings,  mation  of  the  little  society,  and  its 
They  limited  their  numbers  to  twelve,  modes  of  proceeding  ;  the  result  of 
fixed  monthly  meetings  at  each  other's  which  is  here  detailed,  which  we  trust 
residences,  and  agreed  severally  to  will  be  now  not  uninteresting,  and 
produce  an  originaJ  etching  at  every  may  be,  at  some  future  time,  curiously 
meeting.     At  the  meetings,  the  etch-  sought.     The  wori^  consists  of  forty 
ings  produced  have  been  subjected  to  plates,  generally  with  two  suljects  in 
critical  remarks ;  the  technical  pro-  each,  accompanied  by  the  letterpress 
cesses  of  etching,  and  the  modes  of  of  the  poem,  printed  in  red  ink,  and 
obtaining  certain  effects,  canvassed ;  perhaps  somewhat  too  faint ;  the  in- 
and  the  experience  and  discoveries  of  tention,  doubtless,  being  to  keep  unin- 
each  member  fully  explained  and  free-  jured  the  effects  of  the  etching — and 
ly  made  known  to  the  others.     After  this  purpose  is  answered.     Thb  prac- 
the  club  had  been  a  short  time  in  ex-  tice  is,  nowever,  often  carried  to  an 
istence,  a  selection  was  made  of  their  absurdity.     We  often  see  prints,  tlie 
etchings,  and  a  few  copies  distributed,  description  of  which  in  print  it  is 
The  interest  which  was  taken  in  them,  impossible  to  make   out  without  a 
and    flatteringly  expressed,   induced  powerful  glass;  and  it  is  painfully 
ihe  club  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  provoking.  In  very  many  of  tne  plates 
illustration  of  some  favourite  poem,  there  is  a  happy  attempt  to  reach  the 
by  a  series  of  etchings,  which  would  poetical  feeling  by  a  more  fanciful 
be  free  from  the  mechanical  pretti-  subject,  corresponding  with  that  which 
nesses  of  modern  illustration.    Gold-  is  more  matter  of  fact    Thus,  for  in- 
smith's  Deserted  Village  was  selected  stance,  in  No.  1,  there  is  the  common 
for  this  attempt.    The  subjects,  which  everyday  view  of  a  village — **  sweet 
a  poem  so  full  of  pictures  afforded,  Auburn.*'    It  is  pretty,  yet  of  itself  it 
were  selected  and  arranged  by  a  com-  would  not  convey  the  poet*8  feeling  > 
mittee,  and  their  assignment  to  the  and  intention ;  but  as  it  is  the  village, 
members  who  would  best  do  justice  to  „  __.  ...  .      .         ...... 

their  different  merits,  was  determined  "  Where  sm.hng  spring  its  earliest  visit 

at  a  full    meeting.     The    etchings,  .    ,  ^^^  /.  ,    ,.       .      .  i 

^u  -         J       J     A  au  4.1.1    —     *  Adq  parting  summer  b  lingering  bloomB 

when  produced  at  the  monthly  meet-  delav'd  • "  »      » 

ings  of  the  club,  were  subject  to  criti-  ^    ' 

cism  and  remark,  and  were  approved  the    accompanying  etching,  a  mere 

to  form  part  of  the  work,  or  rejected,  outline  but  sweetly  done,  of  the.  ideal 

The  judgment  of  the  whole  club  has  rural,  the  personification  of  spring  and 

been  concentrated  in  the  work,  and  summer  blessing  rural  love,  connected 
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it  it  with  the  village  liew,  renders     sidth  the  poet— the  transition  must  be 


the  icene  more  poetiealy  and  the  poe* 
try  more  palpable.     Tbds  double  and 
reciprocating   effect  Tenr  frequently 
and   happily   occurs*     We  are  not 
shocked  by  the  change^  but  enter  wil* 
lingly  into  that  dream  of  life  which, 
by  poetic  spell*  is  cliarmed  out  of  com- 
mon scenes*  the  veil  that  hides  brighter 
things  from  us  u  removed*  the  real 
and  ideal  are  united ;  and  how  hard  is 
It*  even  when  the  charm  is  not  on  us* 
to  say  which  is  delusion?     Sentiment 
itself  is  from  within — it  if  not  external 
things*  but  it  invests  external  things 
with  its  own  hue*  and  thereby  makes 
the  picture  the  poetry  of  nature.  Ima* 
ginadon,  with  all  its  fandful  creations* 
as  arising  in  man*s  mind*  and  por* 
traying  dkseper  truths  than  are  obvious 
and  universally  visible*  is  as  much  na- 
ture as   what  commonlv  passes  for 
such ;  nay*  more  so — for  it  has  more  of 
nature*  and  the  highest  nature*  that 
mind  which  gives  its  character  and 
feeling  to  every  object*  and  without 
which  nothing  external  can  be  rightly 
understood.     And  hence  come  the 
great  truths  of  poetry  and  painting* 

It  u  difficult  to  notice  as  thev  de- 
serve so  many  plates*  when  by  so 
doing  we  should  trespass  too  largelv 
upon  the  pages  of  Maga.  We  will* 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  no- 
ticing a  few.    Plate  V: 

**  The  iMuhfol  virgin*!  sidelong  looks  of 

The  matron's  ginnce  that  would    thow 
looki  reprove/'  dtc. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  homely 
scene*  etched  by  H.  J.  Townsend.  The 
lines  are  well  charactered — the  pic- 
torial management  very  efficient*  and 


noticed  by  the  artist — so  in  the  same 
page  (the  same  plate)  we  have  faith- 
fully told  by  T.  Creswick*  «'  and  de- 
solation saddens  all  thy  green.'*  And 
thus  we  are  prepared  for  Plate  VI.* 
where  the  desolation  is  still  further 
carried  out*  by  a  beautiful  etching  by 
F.  Tavlor,  of  the  '*  glassy  brook 
choked  with  sedges.  **  Where  is  the 
melancholy  solitary  guest,  the  hol- 
low-sounding bittern*  or  the  lonely 
bird  ? — solitary  and  lonely  he  looks  into 
the  face  of  the  departing  sun*  shroud- 
ing himself  in  mist  and  gloom*  (it  to 
pervade  the  deserted  scene.  And  where 
are  the  human  beings  that  once  were 
there  ?  C.  Stonehouse  tells  you  that* 
and  you  need  not  be  told  it  more  effec- 
tually, for  the  pathos  of  the  line 

"  Far,  far  away*  thy  children  leare  the 
land  "— 

How  sweetly  touched  is  that  etch- 
ing !  There  is  the  bay  and  the  vessel* 
and  just  that  importance  given  to 
the  ship  that  tells  the  story— she  is  at 
anchor*  and  evidently  ready  for  the 
voyage;  the  little  colonising  village 
group  are  on  the  shore*  and  the  boat 
is  there  to  take  them  to  the  ship*  and 
there  is  yet  a  melancholy  parting  to 
take  place*  and  some  there  be  that 
will  feel  themselves*  like  the  lonely 
bird*  desolate  in  feeling* — yet  is  there 
a  gleam  of  sun,  an  omen  of  heaven's 
blessing  upon  the  departure*  reaching 
to  the  very  boat  that  is  to  remove 
them  from  bowers*  that  are  to  be  ''  in 
shapeless  ruin  all***  and  innocence  and 
health  may  still  reward  them*  as  the 
next  plate  by  John  Bell,  in  a  beautiful 
outline*  shews.  The  poet  alternates 
between  sweet  scenes  of  the  past*  and 


the  "bit"  of  village  scene   out  of    ^^® 5^*®^™ .^f  ®^^,?®"^^ ™"*^s*?l*® 

doorsvery  sweet  and  sunny;  and  there     ^"  ""^       '"*" 

we  see  behind  the  lovers*  as  pretty  a 

home  as  love  in  a  cottage  would  desire, 

with  iU  sheltering  trees*  fenced  gar- 

den*  and  bee^hive;  and  the  futhfnl 


do,  the  artists.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was 
indeed  a  true  lover  of  simplicity*  of 
rural  innocence.  Of  **  rural  mirth 
and  manners*"  how  heartily  did  he 
enter  into  them  in  his  Vicar  of  Wake' 


dog  watches  at  the  door*  knowing  weU   /«W-that  immortal  work*  that  will 
what  is  going  on*  and  what  U  to  come;     admit  of  no  comparison  with  other 


and  where  hearts  are  pure*  <Mhe 
matron's"  glance  would,  but  does  not, 
reprove*  or  the  reproof  is  not  felt. 
The  litUe  sunny  scene  of  future  hap- 
piness Is  nicely  framed  in  by  the^door- 
way — the  lovers  have  only  to  step  to 
the  church  and  back  again ;  and  Uieu 


works  of  poets'  or  novelists'  genius; 
so  alone  does  it  stand*  complete  in 
knowledge  of  the  world*  yet  still  rural* 
as  the  work  of  one  who  had  seen  much 
of  the  world*  and  loved  simplicity  the 
more.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  art  tak- 
ing up  this  peculiar  line  of  painting* 


over  the  way*  there  U  the  perspective  w  accurately  illustrating  Gddsmith, 
of  drawing  and  the  perspective  of  m  a  style  we  won  d  call  the  beauUful 
affection.  •*  These  were  thy  charms,'     and  elegant  familiar;— and  here  we 
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cannot  but  jmt  itep  asida  to  thank 
Mr  Macllae  for  hia  scene  at  Farmer 
Fianiboroagb*8*  Never  was  there  a 
work  more  deserring  the  best  illustnu 
tion  than  that  most  charming  of  all 
channhig  tales.  The  DeMerUdViUagt 
is  a  melancholy  tale  too;  if  not  pU- 
losopbicallj,  it  is  poetically  averse 
to  "  lozury  **  and  **  accumnlated 
wealth/'  and  artificial  ways  and  man- 
ners. Simplicity  is  after  the  poet's 
heart. 

**  SfanpUeitas  cigai   Tereor    non  dieere 


[J 


1 


If  times  were  altering  in  Goldsmith's 
daySt  conld  he  now  be  allowed  a  day's 
sojonm,  wonid  he  not  think  he  had 
himself  been  prophetic^  when  he  la- 
mented the  change?  Could  he  see 
monopoHsts  of  wealth  systematically 
at  war  with  **  mimi  mirth  and  man- 
ners?" Could  he  see  the  Trains 
hourly  starting,  and  the  agriculturist 
threatened  with  every  innovation  and 
ruin  ?  Would  he  not  again  exclaim, 
and  quote  his  own  prophetic  lines, 
made  ere  there  was  an  **  up  or  down 
train"  in  motion : — 

*'  Bat  tfanes  are  altered,  inMt  unfeeling 

train 
Ufurp  the  hmd,  and  diipoiMH  the  iwaln." 

How  would  he  have  deplored  to 
see 

"*  Those  calm  deilres  that  aak'd  bat  Utile 


denied  even  that — and  human  affec- 
tions disunited,  in  houses  falsely  called 
^*  Union  houses."  But  we  must  pass 
on.  Nor  can  we  dwell  upon  the 
**  tangling  walks  and  ruin*d  grounds." 
Futhful  in  their  melancholy  are  the 
touches  of  Stonehouse's  etching — 
and  the  returning  **  Traveller,"  by 
the  hand  of  Redgrave,  after  his  wan- 
derings "  round  this  world  of  care," 
with  the  sun  setting  upon  his  hopes, 
the  subject  above  telling  what  he  will 
meet  with,  must  be  allowed  to  pass 
on  and  hope  no  more.  The  Fireside 
and  the  Hunted  Hare  are  excellent 
illustrations.  In  No.  IX.  we  have 
first  an  outline,  by  John  Bell,  the 
*'  Youth  of  Labour,"  in  two  sturdy 
mowers,  and  opposite  the  *'  Age  of 
Ease,*'  an  honest  reposing  grandfather 
leaning  on  his  staff;  and  beneath  a 
sheltering  oak,  and  between  this  re- 
presentation of  age  and  youth,  is  the 
rural  blessing,  the  home  of  comfort, 
and  the  wife  and  children.     And  what 


a  contrast  in  the  sabject  underneath* 
by  C.  W.  Cope»  the 

^  Surly  porter  stands  In  gollty  state. 

To  spam  fanploring  fiunfaie  from  the  gate.** 

We  remember  Mr  Coxe's  "  Union 
House,"  exhibited  last  year,  and  ac- 
knowledge his  hand  here.  It  Is  a 
surly  porter  indeed,  and  his  pampered 
dog,  looking  in  contempt  upon  the 
group  of  want,  the  elder  of  whom  in 
her  misery  shrinks  shocked  as  she  evi- 
dently hears  the  imperative  abuse  of 
the  insolent  man.  we  must  have  the 
odious  spell  taken  off  by  the  hand  that 
laid  it  on.  So  in  the  next  plate  Mr 
Cope  has  etched,  and  sweeUy  is  it 
composed,  **  the  swain  responsive  as 
the  milkmaid  sung.**  Then  follows 
Plate  XII.  rich  with  three  snljects. 
"The  Noisy  Geese,**  by  C.  Stone- 
house,  must  have  been  sketched  from 
nature ;  the  creatures  have  the  very 
lazy  walk,  and  various  poke  of  necK. 
**  Tlie  Playful  Children  just  let  loose 
from  School,"  form  an  admirable 
group  of  fun  and  play.  We  hear  the 
obstreperous  mirth.  T.  Webster 
must  have  watched  well  the  ways  of 
the  urchins.  The  abandonment  to 
sport  and  idleness  with  which  the 
'*  cock  of  the  school"  throws  himself 
upon  his  companions  must  have  been 
from  nature,  and  joyous  and  delight- 
ful nature  too — and  the  lonely  doe 
beneath  baying  the  wind  is  in  gooa 
contrast.  No.  XIV.  represents  the 
"  Village  Preacher's  modest  mansion," 
by  Creswick — and  the  Village  Preach- 
er himself,  by  Cope.  The  scene 
and  the  man  suit  well.  It  is  indeed 
a  benign  face.  What  tender  feeling 
is  there  in  that  deep- set  eye  I  How 
placid  and  benevolent  is  the  expres- 
sion about  the  mouth,  bespeaking  one 
"  more  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than 
to  rise !"  Having  thus  seen  the  very 
photographic  of  the  good  parson,  and 
knowing  his  every  feature,  look  at 
htm  in  his  acts  of  kindness.  Turn  to 
Plate  XV.  There  are  two  su^ects, 
both  exmilsitely  told  — the  ''  Relie- 
ving the  Vagrant's  wants,**  by  Cope, 
and  the  *'  Spendthrift  and  Beggar 
Guests,**  by  Redgrave,  A.R.A. 

The  vagrants  evidentiy  *'  know"  the 
house-— 

**  The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his 

guest. 
Whose  beard  descen  ding  swept  his  aged 

breast ; 
The  ruin'd   spendthrift,   xu>w  no  longer 

proud. 
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dum'd    kindred    tbcra,    and    had   his 
dAims  aUowU" 

Thfe  indeed  gJU  Uiebeggar,a8in  the 
house  of  chjuitj*  his  home*  and  lame 
and  rheamadc  as  the  old  man  is^  in  the 
easiest  chair :  he  feels,  too,  at  home, 
and  that,  if  he  were  not  hjr  nature^  bj 
hahit»  by  taste,  an  incarabie  wanderer, 
it  might  be  his  home.  There  he  sits, 
Tenerable  in  his  poverty  and  his  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  consciousaess  that 
he  has  vet  knowledge  to  impart,  pick- 
ed up  m  that  school  whose  leamiug 
comes  best  second-hand — and  opposite 
to  him  sits  the  spendthrift,  now  in- 
deed no  longer  proud,  and  is  even  half 
ashamed  in  the  presence  of  goodness 
of  the  dress  that  yet  indicates  hig  bet- 
ter condition ;  and  he  is  Judiciously 
placed  opposite  the  aged  beggar,  that 
he  may  look  upon  his  rsgs  and  infirmi« 
ties,  and  see  to  what  further  humility 
he  may  be  bronght  if  he  mend  not  his 
ways.  And  the  kind  good  parson  be- 
tween them,  ^  as  a  golden  mean** 
plainly  told — listening,  and  with  heart 
full  of  kindnesa,  ready  to  give  comfort 
to  bo^  and  to  soul,  and  offering  with 
pointed  hand  his  hospitable  and  sim- 
pie  fiire.  How  beautiful,  how  true 
IS  an  this  to  the  perfect  feeling  of  the 
poem  I  Nothing  can  be  finer  con- 
caved than  the  aged  beggar.  ^  There 
are  indeed  infirmities  about  him,  but 
no  deformity.  He  is  rich,  but  has  a 
greatness  about  him  in  his  utter  mi« 
seiT.  Michael  Angelo  would  have 
looked  back  at  such  a  beggar  had  he 
passed  him,  and  remembered  him  too. 
We  must  reluctantly  pass  over  the 
•'Soldier  guest,**  and  the  good  man 
teaching  and  caressing  the  children-— 
and  the  deatiibed  scene  by  Redgrave, 
with  the  accompanying  suitable  out- 
line by  Bell  beneath  iL  But  we  must 
not  hastily  quit  No.  XVIIL  Here 
we  have  tbe  *'  Church*' — the  exterior 
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Who  could  so  well  have  portrayed 
and  shown  to  the  life  that  <*  the  fool- 
ishness of  fools  is  folly ! "  The  two 
fools  entering  are  most  happily  cha- 
racterised—ineir  very  gait  and  torn 
of  every  limb  and  every  feature  is 
folly— and  scoffing  folly  too — ^but  we 
see  what  they  will  come  to.  A  little 
before  them  is  one  brought  to  consi- 
der his  ways,  and  at  the  turn  of  the 
seat  we  see  an  aged  woman,  and  she 
has  many  a  day  sat  beneath  the  good 
man*s  desk,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice 
speak  comfort  to  her ;  and  bevond  are 
many  kneeling  figures — and  the  nearer 
we  come  to  the  good  parson  the  more 
we  are  in  the  precincts  of  religious 
light  and  love.  This  only  requires 
to  be  enlarged  and  painted  as  Mr  Red- 
grave can  paint  it,  to  make  a  most 
admirable  picture. 

You  have  then  looked  at  the  par- 
son, the  good  parson ;  you  will  know 
him  any  where,  and  may  you  often 
meet  with  him;  and  when  you  do, 
reader,  though  he  have  but  **  Fortv 
Pounds  a-year,**  and  he  be  rich  with 
that,  remember  that  he  has  better 
riches,  and  ask  his  blessing;  though 
he,  too,  may  sav,  **  silver  and  gdd 
have  I  none,"  he  will  stiU  give  you 


blessing,  and  von  may  walk  by  it. 
But  there  is  another  village  character 
yon  would  see— the  schoolmaster— 
and  there  he  is — turn  to  Plate  XX* 
Well  done  Webster  A.  R.  A  I— you 
have  been  to  school — you  know  both 
boys  and  master.  Yon  have  studied 
such  a  master — and  under  him  too — 
you  have  never  forgotten  him,  and 
now  perpetuate  his  kind,  stern,  arith- 
metical face — ^you  see  the  pride  of 
penmanship  in  his  eye ;  many  a  quill 
has  he  cut,  that  discerning  eye  mea- 
suring it  along  the  length  of  his 
nose — the  mouth,  too,  now  prac- 
tised is  it  to  turn  to  jest — the  grave 


and  interior.     The  former  by  Cres-    jest,  or  to  assume  severity!    You  have 
wick,  reposing  in  the  quiet  and  reli-     certainly,  Webster,  hit  the  master. 


nous  moonlight,  still  and  solemn.  Be- 
low it,  how  different!  There  is  here 
the  awakening  voice — the  stillness  is 

past ^the  watcher  is  at  his  post — and 

here  we  at  once  acknowledge  the  hand 

and  genius  of  Redgrave. 

^  At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected 

grace. 
His  looks  adom'd  the  veuerable  place; 
Truth  from  hie  lips  prevailM  with  double 

•way. 
And  fools  wlio  came  to  scoff  remidn'd  to 


pray 


f» 


and  just  as  he  is  going  to  hit  the  boy. 
Then  follow,  in  the  next  plate,  two 
groups  of  the  Village  Schoolboys  in 
School,  (how  true  to  nature!)  by  Web- 
ster— ^the  one  evidently  while  the 
master  is  in,  the  other  while  he  is  out 
of  school,  or  mayhap  jocose— and 
tiiey  are  the  same  boys — ^boys  and 
master  are  both  maHerpiecei,  You 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  vil- 
lage—the Poet  wishes  it — so  just 
leaving  the  good  parson  to  finish  his 
argument  with  his  group  of  peasants. 
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all  friends,  troe  Christian  friends,  just     pose,  and  the  flash  of  pleasure,  enjoy- 


step  over  the  way,  or  turn  over  to  the 
next  plateau  is  the  same  thing— and 
see  the  Village  Ale-house.  Creswick 
does  not  choose  to  tell  the  sign,  and 
that  is  good,  for  Goldsmith  does  not ; 
hut  he  shows  you  it  is  respectable, 
shaded  hy  delightful  trees,  and  the  ale 
needs  no  other  bush,  and  there  is  a  seat 
under  the  old  tree,  and  a  gathering 
too  ;  it  is  tempting  without  and  with- 
in, and  so,  while  Mr  Creswick  is  'Mi- 
censed  **  on  the  premises  outside,  his 
friend  Redgrave  walks  in,  and  you  see 
his  sketch  of  the  famous  interior,  for 
the  artist  loves,  not  **  stoops  to  trace, 

''  Th«  parlour  splendour  of  that  festive 

place, 
The  whlte-waah'd  wall,  the  nicely- sanded 

floor ; 
The  varniih'd  clock  that  cUck'd  behind  the 

door-— 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  cbeit  of  drawers  by  day. 
The  pictures  plaoed  for  ornament  and  use. 


ments  of  the  luxurious.  Both  have 
performed  their  tasks  welL  We  can- 
not pass  over  Plate  XXVIII.,  but 
must  *<]ook  on  that  picture  and  on 
this.**  Cope  is  great  in  his  contrast^ 
his  first  figure  was  so  good,  none 
would  cope  with  him,  and  he  was  com- 
polled  to  take  both  in  hand — and  so  it 
was  best. 

'*  As  some  fair  female,  unadomM  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her 

reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  drees 

supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her 

eyes. 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms 

are  frail. 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless^ 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress.' 


f> 


The  quunt  old  maid  with  the  af- 
fected gait  is  excellent,  and  the  anti- 
.    qulty  of  the  fashion  judicious.    When 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of     Stonehouse  etched  the  Common  Conn- 


goose  : 
The  hearth,  except  when   winter  chill'd 

the  day, 
With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel 

While  broken    tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for 

show, 
Banged  o'er  the  chimney,  gllsten'd  in  a 


row. 


t« 


They  are  all  there,  how  pleasantly 
familiar! — ^as  yet  the  village.club  have 
not  arrived,  but  Mr  Redgrave  has  not 
forgotten  to  leave  a  Jug  of  the  <'  Nut- 
brown"  for  the  first  comer — ^the  far- 
mer, the  barber,  the  woodman,  and  the 
smith,  will  soon  arrive,  for  you  mav  see 
them  turning  round  the  corner  of  the 
next  plate ;  and  here  has  Townsend 
taken  the  cup  kissed  by  the  **  Coy 
maid.*'  He  has  token  <«  his  wet  ** 
with  a  dry  point,  and  worked  a  delt- 
clously  rich  effect  into  the  little  etch- 
ing— and  under  it,  Horsley's  Masque- 
rade offers  a  gayety  that  makes  the 
*'  chaste  moon "  psle.  Nor  does  he 
omit,  (in  the  next  plate,)  the  distrust- 
ing maideu  returning  from  "  fashion's 
brightest  arts,**  and  asking  **  if  this 
be  joy." 

The  splendour  of  wealth  most  be  misery  that  is  shrinking  from  the  show* 
shown  to  contrast  with  simple  village  The  moral  stonds  above  it — the  gloomy 
ornament  and  manners.  Stonehouse^  gibbet.  "  The  shivering  female " 
therefore,  is  called  upon  to  sketch  the  gives  rise  in  the  next  plate  to  a  sweet 
park  scene  and  the  lake ;  and  Tajler  scene  of  village  innocence^  listening 
the  hunting  scene — ^the  indolent  re-    to  a  tale  of  distress— 


cillors,  the  geese  walking  in  proces- 
sion their  parochial  boundaries,  he 
certainly  must  have  seen  the  donkey 
and  her  foal,  so  beautifully  etched  in 
Plate  XXIX. ;  they  are  quite  perfect* 
The  donkey*s  historv  is  in  the  very 
face — ^half  patient  half  sulky,  and  with 
a  thought  of  pity  for  the  certain  lot  of 
her  young  one,  that  can  as  yet  doxe 
without  pain  in  every  joint ;  and  the 
''  Pale  Artist,"  by  Horsley,  plyinp  his 
sickly  trade  with  his  family  about  him, 
turns  the  moral  from  the  asinine  to 
human  patience.  Then  follows  an 
admirable  Plate  by  the  same  artists, 
Stonehouse  and  Horsley. 

"  Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drmwn 

pomps  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the 

way." 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  stir, 
and  confusion,  and  glare  of  the  arrival 
at  the  rout.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
very  cries  of  the  coachmen  in  attend- 
ance, while  the  richly-dressed  and 
voluptuous  visiters  step  from  their 
carriages  into  the  ''  Dome  of  Plea- 
sure,*' little   heeding  the  ill-clothed 
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**  &kt  once  perhaps,   in  Tillage  plenty 

blen'd, 
Hai  wept  at  talei  of  Innocence  dlBtrenM." 

The  slight  sketch  of  the  iDterior, 
with  its  spinning-wheel  and  bird,  and 
the  domestic  peace  and  indnstrj, 
heighten  the  pathos  of  the  coming  de- 
8oIation»  by  its  contrast  with  those 
foreign  and  homeless  wildemesses,  to 
which  the  once  happy  villagers  are 
doomed;  and  aecordmgly,  we  see  in 
the  two  following  plates,  veiy  poeti- 
eally  expressed,  the  lonely  wild,  by 
Stonehonse,  contrasted  with  a  gentle 
home-group  by  Bell,  the  intricate 
and  tangled  forest  by  Creswick,  and 
the  eroQching  tiger,  by  Stonhdnse, 
waiting  its  prey:— 

**  Where,  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears 

to  wake 
The    Teogefnl  terrors  of   the    Yengefhl 

snake." 

The  very  tree  seems  to  grow  from 
pmson  roots,  and  shoots  out  branches 
to  grasp  and  twine  around  the  hap- 
less wretch  that  shall  come  within  its 
reach.  The  mad  tornado  is  not  for- 
gotten in  all  its  horror — ^how  diOerent 
from  the  few  trees  and  peaceful  cattle 
that  are  beneath  it — and  more  than 
all,  Redgrave's  beautiful  **  co?ert  of 
the  warbling  grove,*' 

**  That  only  sheltcrM  thefts  of  harmlesi 
love." 

Cope's  parting  scene  is  very  touch- 
ing; and  the  old  man  and  his  daugh- 
ter's visit  to  the  flower-decked  grave 
of  the  wife  and  mother  (by  Redgrave,) 
show  that  the  double  woe  of  the  part- 
ing is  from  the  graves  of  the  dead 
and  the  homes  of  the  living ;  and  this 
poetic  feeling  is  continued  till,  in  No. 
xxxvii,  we  have  first,  above,  by  Red- 
grave, the  luxurious  banquets,  diffu- 
sing— 

"  Pleasorei  only  to  destroy;" 
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and  below  it,  by  Creswick,  a  ship  at 
anchor,  glooming  dark  against  a  set- 
ting sun,  to  convey  the  exiles  to  fo- 
reign shores.  Henco  all  is  gloomy 
enough,  and  the  *'  finis,'*  the  barren 
promontory  lashed  by  the  angry^ 
waves,  and  defying  both  elements^ 
stands  an  emblem  and  monument  of 
**  self-dependent  power." 

The  feeling  of  the  artist  is  through* 
out  in  unison  with  the  poet.  The 
Deserted  Village  should  henceforth 
be  read  with  this  pictorial  commen* 
tary ;  and  we  hope  many  an  illustra* 
tion  in  the  same  spirit  with  this  will 
employ  the  talents  of  the  Etehinp 
Club.  It  may  be  quite  unnecessarj 
to  recommend  one,  but  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  Gray's  Ekgy  in  a  Country 
Chttrehyard,  is  a  subject  well  wortbjr 
iheir  consideration ;  and  out  of  poe- 
try,  in  what  work  can  we  find  so  much 
true  character  to  portray,  and  snr* 
rounded  with  such  an  interest,  as  m 
the  immortal  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  f  We  could  wish  Madise 
were  added  to  the  Etching  Club.  He 
and  Redgrave  are  most  powerful  in 
this  new  walk  of  the  English  school^ 
the  "  elegant  familiar,"  which  almost 
seems  to  have  originated  with  them, 
so  unlike  are  they  in  their  faithihl 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects  to 
any  that  have  gone  before  them ;  and 
on  which  style  we  could  almost  be 
tempted  to  make  some  remarks,  but 
we  must  forbear  for  the  present,  or 
we  might  be  led  into  a  wider  field  tiian 
would  be  suitable  to  the  present  occa> 
sion. 

We  would  yet  venture  to  give  one 
hint,  that  if  the  etchings  were  a  little 
larger  in  future  illustrations,  and  the 
letter-press  a  little  more  discernible^ 
there  wonld  be  a  wider  field  for  the 
power  of  the  artbts,  and  the  power  of 
the  reader's  eyes  might  be  less  taxed. 
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TSN  TBAB8  OF  THE  WHI08. 

Ths  political  hUtory  of  England,  for  Yet  this  was  not  done  bj  any  direel 
the  last  hundred  years,  has  been  a  publie  vengeance.  There  was  scarcely 
series  of  small  reTolntions,  which,  if  more  than  a  murmur.  Bat  the  eyew 
tliey  had  happened  in  any  other  conn-  the  country  was  calmly ,  though  stem- 
tryt  would  have  been  g^reatones.  But,  ly,  fixed  upon  its  slippety  evolutions; 
in  England,  there  is  obviously  a  re-  and,  as  we  are  told  or  the  serpent  un* 
stRuning  and  protecting  power,  which  der  the  human  eye,  it  quailed.  Until 
says,  ''  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  at  last,  like  the  serpent,  it  glided  si- 
no  fhrther.'*  The  bayonet  keeps  down  lently  away,  and  dropping  back  into 
Continental  revolution,  but  it  is  the  its  original  crevice,  left  us  only  to 
only  instrument,  and  when  its  terrora  wonder  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
are  removed,  or  even  relaxed,  public  has  gone. 

change    is   instant    and    formidable.  And  thb  gradual,  yet  complete  dis- 
The  revolt  of  the  French  army  in  appearance  of  the  Whigs,  this  noise^ 
1769,    opened   the  gulf  which  swal-  less  evasion  of  the  cabinet*  b  a  feature 
'lowed  up  the  monarehy  ;  the  misman-  of  the  time  not  to  be  forgotten  among 
agement  of  the  French  army  in  1830,  the  good  omens  of  the  future.     Oppo- 
kft  the  monarehy  naked,  snd  the  dy-  sition  had  often  been  charged  with  in- 
nasty  was  swept  into  hopeless  exile,  dolence  in  suffering  the  existence  of 
In  England  the  danger  is  of  another  the  cabinet.     Nothing  can  be  clearer 
kind !  here  force  is  nothing,  opinion  now,  than  that  it  exereised  a  sound 
every  thing  ;  the  peril  of  our  liberties  discretion,  in  leaving  the  overthrow  to 
arises  not  from  the  sword,  but  the  the  course  of  nature.    If  the  cabinet 
tongue :  cannon  and  bayonets  are  left  had  been  crushed  by  some  bold  on- 
to gr^^ther  dust  in  their  arsenals,  while  slaugbt,  it  might  have  been  said  that  it 
iMStion  overruns  the  field.  yielded  merely  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
The  condition  of  parties  at  this  mo*  field.     But  it  fell  on  no  field ;  it  died 
nent  gives  unanswerable  proof  of  this  in  its  bed ;  Opposition  merely  standing 
restorative  and  restraining  power.  No  by,  and  watching  the  common  effect 
political  body,  within  the  memory  of  of  decrepitude.     If  it  had  perished  by 
man,  had  made  such  efforts  to  live,  some  outburst  of  natural  and  indignant 
and  sank  with  such  utter  evidence  of  popular   retribution,  it   might   have 
inanition,  as  Wbi^gism.     During  a  been  alleged,  that,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
course  of  ten  years,  it  had  taken  every  strated  by  one  popular  passion,    it 
shape,  and  tried  every  artifice  of  fae-  might  be  raised  by  another.     Or  if, 
tion.    At  one  time  haughty,  ioBolent,  in  the  national  wrath  at  some  disas- 
and    menacing,   it   was   at  another  trous  war,  it  had  been  flung  on  the 
pitiful,  submissive,  and  supplicatory :  same  pile  where  the  fame  and  honour 
at  one  time  arrogant  to  the  throne  it-  of  the  country  were  consuming,  its 
■elf,  at  another  it  exhibited  an  un-  fate  might  at  least  furnish  an  epitaph, 
constitutional  sycophancy :  at  one  time  But  it  died  of  the  mere  inability  to 
libelling  the  opposition  as  hostile  to  live;    it  mouldered  away  without  a 
the  people  and  disloyal  to  the  sove-  touch ;  and  as  it  existed  only  to  show 
reign,    at    another    it   clung    to  its  the  utter  abjectness  of  Whig  principle^ 
knees,  and   begged  for  life :  at  one  its  close  proved  only  the  utter  empti- 
time  flourishing  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  ness  and  innate  instability  of  Whig 
new   Magna   Charta,  at  another  it  power, 

flung  it  to  be  scribbled  on  by  the  The  object  of  these  pages  is  simply 

rudest  pen  of  Radicalism.    Yet   all  to    state  the  successive  measures  of 

could  not  avail.     Recruiting  its  force  Whiggism,  since  its  accession  to  place 

from  every  section  of  popular  opinion,  in  the  year  1830 ;  not  to  declaim  nor 

however  dangerous  or  however  do-  to  decide,  but  to  lay  in  the  plainest 

grading,  tolerating  the  Chartist,  allied  manner  before  the  reader,  the  nature  of 

with  the  papist,  and  playing  the  mas-  the  Whig  transactions  as  they  occur- 

ter  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  Socialist  red,  and  then  leave  him  to  decide  for 

in  the  presence  of  the  throne,  it  still  himself,  how  far  such  a  government 

saw  its  strength  perish  by  the  hour,  could  be  intrusted  with  the  monds 
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«Dd  religioo,  the  foreign  interesU  and  The  address  was  moved  in  the  Hooae 

the  conatituticmal  integrity,  of  the  Bri-  of  Commons  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 

tish  Empire.  seconded  by  Mr  Brougham,  as  leader 

On  Saturday,  June  26,  1830,  his  of  opposition,  in  language  equally  har- 

M^esty,   George   IV.y  breathed  hb  monious. 


las^  and  was  succeeded  by  hb  brother, 
the  Duke  of  ClaroDcet  by  the  dtle 
of  William  IV.  George  IV.  was  a 
man  of  natural  talents  and  of  fine 
tastes;   both  partially  clouded  by  a 


But  a  new  reign  always  gives  new 
hope.  Wbiggism,  first  oast  down  by 
the  late  king*  and  then  kept  down  by 
the  weight  of  popular  contempt;  crush- 
ed at  every  effort  to  raise  its  head,  by 


long  minority^  and  still  more  by  the  the  rushing  of  the  people  to  celebrate 

unhappy  associations  of  party.  Whig-  some  new  victory ;  and  unable  to  utter 

gbm  had  surrounded  him  with  dan-  an  audible  complaint  in  the  midst  of 

gerous  examples  in  morals  and  poll-  the  national  acclamation*  looked  to 

tics  from  hb  earliest  years,  and  the  the  new  monarchy  as  at  least  a  new 

consequences  were  felt   in  personal  object  of  political  tampering.  ButtUs 

embarrassments  and  public  alienation,  hope  was  speedily  dbpelled ;  no  hand 

With  the  most  popular  manners,  he  was  held  out  to  them  from  the  palace* 

was  long  unpopular ;  with  the  most  no  door  was  vibrating  on  its  hinges  for 

royal  spirit,  he  was  perplexed  by  per-  the  entrance  of  any  of  their  number 


sonal  difficulties;  and  with  faculties 
which  might  have  distingubhed  him 
in  the  senate*  the  palace,  or  the  fields 
he  seemed  destined  to  die  in  obscu- 
li^.     Faction»  sinking  in  the  pre- 


in  Whitehall.  Thev  made  an  angry 
and  a  last  effort  to  divide  the  legbla- 
ture»  on  a  captious  motion  for  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  regency*  in  the  impro- 
bable case  of  a  demise  of  the  crown* 


sence  of  the  nation,  clung  round  the    in  the  brief  period  before  the  assem- 
prince*  and  they  must  have  ultimately    bling  of  the  new  Parliament.     Bat 


gone  down  together.  But  a  better 
fate  was  in  reserve  for  him.  He  was 
called  to  the  Regency.  He  boldly 
fiung  the  faction  off,  and  from  that 
moment  ascended*  and  the  empire  as- 
cended with  him.  A  train  of  the  most 
memorable  victories  illustrated  hb 
government,  and  redeemed  Europe } 
England  became  the  centre  of  that 
noblest  and  most  powerful  of  all  influ- 
ence* which  exists  in  the  general  re- 


the  pretext  was  too  thin  to  cover 
them,  they  were  beaten  by  100  to  66 
in  the  Lords,  and  in  the  Commons* 
by  1 85  to  1 39.  The  smallness  of  the 
numbers  in  the  Lords*  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  debate  in  the  Commons* 
showed  that  the  question  was  merely 
a  matter  of  dbplay ;  and  the  Whigs 
having  thus  gone  through  their  fen- 
cing match*  made  their  bow  and  retir- 
ed* in  the  prospect  of  another  exile  of 


collection  of  great  services  done*  and    twenty  years.     Parliament  dissolved 
still  greater  hoped  for ;  and  from  hb    on  the  23d  of  July. 


deathbed  George  IV.  transmitted  to 
hb  successor  the  most  unstained  and 
massive  sceptre  of  mankind. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  King  WU- 
Uam  sent  hb  first  message  to  Parlia- 
ment, stating  the  death  of  the  late 
monarch,  and  hb  intention  of  calling 
a  new  Parliament*  according  to  cus- 
tom.   The  address  of  condolence  was 


But  a  new  contingency  was  to 
change  thfe  face  of  the  political  world. 
Engbnd  and  France  are  too  near,  and 
too  powerful*  not  to  act  on  each  other* 
and  act  with  force.  The  French  le- 
gblature,  from  the  beginning  the 
year*  had  exhibited  a  growing  distaste 
for  the  formal  And  feeble  government 
of  the  Bourbons.     The  Parisians,  re- 


moved in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of    gretting  the  brilliancy  of  Napoleon* 


Wellington*  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Grey*  as  the  leader  of  opposition; 
hb  Lordship  expressing  his  complete 
agreement  in  the  terms: — '*  That  we 
shall  ever  remember  with  affectionate 
mtitude*  that  our  late  sovereign*  un- 
der circumstances  of  unexampled  dif- 
ficulty* maintained  the  andeui  glory 
oftnis  country  in  wan  and  during  a 
period  of  long  duration*  secured  to  his 
people  the  inestimabte  blessings  of  in* 
termal  concord  and  external  peace** 


charged  the  king  with  being  a  monk* 
without  the  merits  of  a  monk*  and  his 
minbters  as  being  bbhops*  without 
the  sanctity  of  the  mitre.  The  mini- 
sters, exasperated  by  a  charge  so  pe» 
cuiiarly  distressing  to  a  Frenchman* 
now  started  from  their  cushiony  and 
gave  proof  of  their  vivacity  by  over* 
turning  the  constitution.  By  a  single 
ordinance*  worthy  of  the  wildest  cell 
of  the  lunatic  asylum*  they  abolbhed 
the  system  of  representation*  subvert- 
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ed  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and,  to 
silence  all  complaint  by  silencing  its 
organ,  they  extinguished  the  whole 
liberty  of  the  press.      History   has 
never  given  a  stronger  pstance  of  the 
maxim :    that  **  those  whom  Heaven 
intends  to  ruin,  it  first  turns  into  mad- 
men." All  their  measures  were  chosen 
to  excite  hostility,  none  to  overcome 
it ;  all  was  for  the  blow,  nothing  for 
the  reaction.    Before  that  night  fell, 
Paris  was  in  arms.     Ministers  then 
began  to  think  of  troops.    The  next 
morning  commenced  with  an  attack 
by  the  populace,  the  troops  of  the 
line  shouldered  their  arms  and  march- 
ed over  to  them,  leaving  the  guards 
to  fight  the  battle.     The  third  morn- 
ing   saw    the   guards   retiring,   the 
people   successively  masters  of  the 
jLouvre,  the  Tuileries,  and  the  capi- 
tal ;  the  throne  vacant,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  the  Government,  and 
Charles  the  X.,  with  the  last  fragment 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  dilapidated  rem- 
nant of  forty  kings,  yielding  to  ne- 
cessity, and  quietly  going  into  an 
o^le  from  which  he  has  since  gone 
only  into  his  grave. 

The  convulsion  spread;  Brussels 
instantly  rose  against  tha  Dutch  im- 
posts. The  tax-gatherers  were  driven 
out ;  a  bolder  game  was  next  tried, 
and  the  demand  rose  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
government,  too  economical  for  sove- 
reignty, was  taken  by  surprise :  when 
at  last  its  troops  approached  Brussels, 
ihey  found  the  preparaUons  for  de- 
fence too  mature  for  a  coup^de'inain. 
They  cannonaded  the  city,  but  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  their  retiring  was 
succeeded  by  a  decree  for  a  national 
congress,  for  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  and  the  election 
of  a  new  king. 

These  pages  are  not  meant  for  the 
history  of  either  France  or  Belgium  ; 


both  were  carried  without  any  of  that 
desperate  straining  which  leaves  the 
constitutional  timbers  warped  and 
open.  The  cargo  was  not  flung  over- 
board ;  there  was  scarcely  more  than 
an  exchange  of  pilots,  and  yet  the  way 
of  both  is  more  difficult  than  ever; 
and  no  man  would  be  surprized  at  the 
total  wreck  of  either  in  the  first  popu- 
lar gale.  Yet  Louis  Philippe  is  ono 
of  the  ablest  lungs  in  Europe,  and 
Leopold  one  of  the  most  humane. 
The  true  moral  is,  that  revolutiona 
made  by  popular  violence,  even  under 
the  fairest  circumstances,  are  fmitlese 
things.  They  demand  other  revolu- 
tions. They  are  draughts  of  salt- 
water to  assuage  the  thirst — every 
draught  increases  the  pang,  until  all 
ends  in  delirium. 

The  Whigs  were  instantly  awake 
in  all  quarters.  They  saw  before 
them  the  chance  of  office,  and  they 
unhesitatingly  adopted  their  old  con- 
trivance, of  inflaming  the  people.  The 
examples  of  France  and  Belgium  were 
played  before  tbc  popular  eye,  in  every 
shape  and  colour  which  could  dazzle 
and  bewilder  a  willing  multitude.  In 
language  of  (he  utmost  dishonesty  and 
the  utmost  extravagance,  they  were 
called  on  to  rival  the  rapidity  of  con- 
tinental change ;  correct  the  abuses  of 
an  order  of  things  which  had  thrown 
England  backward  in  the  general  ad- 
vance of  freedom,  and,  as  the  grand 
pledge  of  universal  recovery,  establish 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 

But  a  darker  whisper  said,  that  the 
attempt  of  the  French  cabinet  had 
been  only  an  experiment,  set  on  foot 
by  the  English  one ;  that  Prince  Po* 
lignac  had  concerted  his  desperate 
measures  with  Downing  Street,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  in  Paris  had  prevented  its  re- 
petition in  London.     The  elections 


yet  at  this  interval  of  ten  years,  it    under    such    circumstances    totally 
may  be  asked,  what  profit  to  the  peo-     changed  their  character.     They  were 


pie,  or  the  country  of  either,  has  been 
gained  from  those  convulsions?  France 
complains  of  injured  interests,  insulted 
rights,  and  degraded  national  dignity, 
in  louder  tones  than  ever,  and  her 
freedom  points  bitterly  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Paris.  Belgium  is  uttering 
an  universal  cry  of  enfeebled  manuftus- 
tures  and  exhausted  commerce.  Yet 
never  was  experiment  more  fairly 
tried.  Both  revolutions  were  aocom« 
pliahed  almost  without  a  struggl 


not  the  choice  of  representatives,  but 
the  triumph  of  the  mob.  There  were 
threats  for  the  timid,  the  bludgeon 
and  the  brickbat  for  the  firm,  crafV 
and  corruption  for  the  traffickers  in 
votes.  Where  the  candidates  refused 
to  be  cheated  or  scared  away,  the 
hustings  were  stormed,  and  the  man 
of  the  mob  was  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  a  pitched  battle.  England 
has  been  seldom  nearer  a  fatal  change. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  rabble  eifero 
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Teseence*  a  blacker  material  was  be- 
ginniog  to  be  visible.  "  The  cause 
of  4lie  Belgians,  and  may  others  imi- 
tate their  bright  example/'  was  a 
toast  received  with  vast  applause.  The 
cloTen  foot  was    exhibiting  in    the 


at  leasts  we  have  the  baptismal  regis- 
ter,  signed  with  his  lordhbip's  own 
hand,  though  he  has  probably  long 
since  wished  himoelf  well  out  of  the 
fruitless  sponsorship. 

Bat  we  must  ha»ten  to  more  im- 


general  festivity.     The  severance  of    portant  things  than  the  repentance  of 


Church  and  State  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite themes.  These  were  yet  the 
mere  flashes  on  the  horizon^  hitherto 
sportive  sparUings,  but  sufficiently 
indicative  that  a  cloud  was  gathered 
there  which  had  only  to  be  set  in  mo- 
tion to  cover  the  land.  That  it  did 
not  move^  is  owing  to  other  causes 
than  the  moderation  of  party.  There 
were  spirits  then  in  the  shape  of  Whig- 
gism  who  would  have  speedily  adapt- 
ed themselves  to  other  forms,  and  re- 
jiAeed  to  rule,  though  it  were  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  flame. 

To  add  to  the  national  confusion, 
the  agricultural  labourers  began  to 
fed  the  effects  of  an  inclement  year, 
aad  distress  prevailed  extensively  in  the 


superannuated  statesmanship.  The  re- 
suit  of  those  violent  elections  was, 
that  the  cabinet  lost  fifty  votes.  It 
was  evident,  that  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian revoldtions  had  amply  done  their 
duty  at  the  English  hustings.  Minis- 
ters still  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  and  the  nation ;  but  they 
lost  their  majority  in  parliament,  and 
with  it  the  means  of  serving  the  coun- 
try with  effect  or  honour.  More 
practised  flexibility  might  have  taught 
them,  that  place  cuuld  be  kept  with- 
out either;  that  ministerial  tenacity 
might  have  been  improved  into  the 
sole  study  of  ministerial  eiistence ; 
that  they  might  have  compromised 
themselves  into  the  retention  of  sa- 


mnd  districts.     With  the  rashness  of    lary  and  the  loss  of  character ;  that 


Ignorance,  to  avoid  famine  they  took 
the  extraordinary  expedient  of  burn- 
ing the  harvest ;  and  to  obtain  em- 
ployment from  the  landlords,  they 
burned  their  houses,  maimed  their 
cattle»  and  tore  up  their  pastures. 
Daring  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, the  fires  formed  a  chain  from 
Kent,  taking  a  circle  of  the  finest 
sonthem  counties,  up  to  the  suburbs 
of  the  metropolis.  The  activity  of 
the  police  was  useless.  Justice  grasped 
a  few  of  the  offenders,  but  their  pun- 
ishment seemed  only  to  stimulate 
revenge*  And  under  this  general 
fever  of  popuUr  passion,  ministerial 
anxiety,  and  factious  exultation,  the 
King  met  his  first  parliament  on  the 
2d  October. 

On  the  motion  for  the  Address  in 
the  Lords*  Lord  Grey  made  his  decla- 
ration of  Reform.     With  unconscious 
candour  he  showed  its  true  origin,  by 
leferring  to  the  Belgian  revolt.     Al- 
luding to  the  Speech,  he  said,  *'  We 
had  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Belgians;  to 
praise  the  government  which  they  had 
thrown  off,  or  stigmatize  them  as  re- 
volted subjects.     We  ought  to  learn 
wisdom,    however,  from   what  ums 
passing  h^bre  our  ^es,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  iiber^  was  breaking  out  all 
aroondt  it  was  our  first  duty  to  insure 
oar  own  institutions,  by  introducing 
into  them  a  temperate  raorm.*'  Here, 


they  might  have  supplied  their  own 
feebleness  of  limb  by  the  crutches  of 
partizanship ;  or  sheltered  themselves 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  throne,  and 
suffered  the  responsibility  to  fall  on 
the  illustrious  sitter  there;  but  they 
wanted  adroitness  for  the  discovery, 
Hud  they  resiKned.  A  motion  by  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  on  the  civil  list,  was 
carried  against  them  on  the  15th  of 
November,  by  233  to  204,  and  on 
the  next  day  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  Lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
the  Commons,  announced  that  they 
had  placed  their  offices  in  the  hands 
of  his  Majesty. 

Within  a  week  the  new  ministry 
was  formed. 

Lord  Grey,  first  Lord  of  the  Trea-^  • 
sury. 

Mr  Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor. 

Lord  Althorpe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  Melbourne,  Home  Secretary. 

Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. 

Lord  Goderich,  Colonial  Secretary. 

Sir  James  Graham,  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President 
of  the  Uouncil. 

Lord  Durham,  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Holland,  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  John  Rassellf  Paymaster  of 
the  Foroei* 

In  Ireland,  the  Marqws  of  Anglesey 
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was  Lord  Lieatenant»  with  Mr  Stan- 
lej  as  Chief  Secretary. 

On  the  28d  of  December  pariiament 
adjourned. 

On  the  dd  of  Febmary  it  met  agaiD« 
and  on  the  Isl  of  March,  Lord  John 
Rniaell  appeared  with  the  Reform 
Bill  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  the  pur. 
pose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  Bill.  But  as  it  stood  in  its  ori- 
l^nal  state*  it  was  palpably  dang«r« 
o«s  s  it  proposed  to  introdnce  half  a 
miUion  of  new  Toters  into  the  oonsti- 
taency*  of  whom  bat  100,000  were  to 
be  giTen  to  the  eoonties.  The  increase 
for  the  towns  already  represented  was 
to  be  110,000^  for  the  new  towns, 
A0,000»  for  London  95,000,  for  Scot- 
land 60,000^  and  for  Ireland  40,000. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  BUI  was  stiU 
more  strongly  characterised  by  its 

froposing  to  raduce  the  number  of  the 
louse  from  658  to  596,  the  whole  62 
being  taken  exduslTely  from  the  re- 
presentation of  England. 

The  debate  continued  for  seven 
nights,  ending  on  the  9th  of  March 
by  leave  for  the  first  reading  of  the 
Bill,  without  a  division. 

Yet,  we  must  pause  fur  a  single 
glance.     On  this  occasion  parliament 
exhibited  much  of  that  ability  which 
distinguished  it  in  days  whose  remem- 
brance makes  a  proud  portion  of  the 
history  of  statesmanship.     Sir  Robert 
Inglis  opened  the  debate  after  the 
mover  or  the  Bill,  with  one  of  those 
speeches  of  solid  reiearch  and  clear 
conviction,  which  have  done  honour 
to  his  pubtic  career.     He  nrovcd  that 
the  declared   principle  or  the  Bill, 
*'  representation  dependent  on  popu- 
lation and  taxation,**  had  never  before 
been  made  a  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion; that  the  Influence  exerted  by 
the  small  boroughs  bad  been  the  re- 
vene  of  prejudicial  to  the  power  of 
the  people;   all   the   great  succes- 
sive leaders  of  the   popular  cause, 
Chatham,  Burke,  Canning,   with   a 
long   line  of  others,    having   been 
brought  into  the  House  by  those  bo- 
roughs ;  and  that  the  popular  power, 
instead  of  requiring  stimulants,  was 
advancing  from  year  to  year;    ad- 
vancing safely  perhaps,  while  it  was 
left  to  the  course  of  things,  but  threat- 
en ing  the  State  the  moment  that  its 
step  should  be  precipitated  by  party. 
**  in  truth,**  said  be,  *'  the  whole  es- 
sence  of  the  scheme  is  not  reform,  in 


any  common  and  sensible  meaning  of 
the  word*-but  revolution.*' 

Sir  Charles  WethereU  was  contemp- 
tuously sarcastic.     **  He  hoped  that 
some  member  of  the  Cabinet  would 
rise  and  exphun  the  system  of  Re- 
form which  was  to  amputate  no  less 
than  sixty»two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment    There  had  existed  in  Crom- 
well*s  time  a  puree  of  the  House  of 
Commons,    named    CoUmel '  Pride's 
purge.  The  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  were  close  imitators 
of  the  Cromwellian  system  ;  not  only 
of  his  system  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, but  of  his  sanatory  system.    As 
no  name  had  been  yet  attached  to  tiie 
new  expedient,  he  would  call  it  Rus- 
sell's purge.    Its  principle  was  nptift- 
Ucani  it  was  destructive  of  all  pro- 
perty, all  right,  and  all  privilege ;  and 
by  the  same  arbitrary  violence  which 
expelled  a  m^ocitjr  of  the  memben 
from  that  House,  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  we  were  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  century  from  the  Revo- 
lution, during  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed  greater  happiness  than  was 
ever  enjoyed    by  aay  other   under 
heaven,  to  have  the  nauseous  rep^ 
tition  of  Pride's  purge  ?  '* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  debate^ 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  loudly  called  for, 
and  he  made  one  of  those  logical  and 
lofty  appeals  which  make  hu  speeches 
a  study,  wherever  masculine  oratory  is 
the  object  to  be  attained.  He  tore 
the  Bill  to  fragments.  He  upbraided 
Minbters  with  attempting  to  over- 
power the  House  by  the  assumption 
of  the  king's  name.  He  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  menace  of  a  dlBsolution. 
He  would  return  to  his  constituents 
with  the  bill  in  his  hand»  and  would 
claim  their  renewed  confidence  on  the 
special  ground  of  his  express  hostility 
to  that  bill. 

But  he  was  told,  that  he  must  adopt 
the  new  constitution  as  the  only  alter- 
native for  popular  tumult.  '*  No/ 
said  he,  'M  am  not  to  be  scared  from 
the  exercise  of  my  deliberate  judgment 
by  the  apprehension  of  a  massacrsu 
If  it  was  so,  let  those  answer  for  it 
who  had  preforred  exhibiting  their 
ability  to  destroy,  to  proving  their 
capacity  to  govern."  He  now  lashed 
the  Government  all  rounds  and  every 
blow  told.  «<  I  at  least,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, traversing  the  Treasury  benoh 
with  his  eyCi  '^  I  at  least  am  not  one 
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who  bas  indostrioiulj  laboured  to  ex- 
cite the  stormy  mnltitude^  and  employ- 
ed all  hia  faculties  to  foster  discontent. 
I  at  least  hare  never  mtered  the  lan- 
guage nsed  bj  a  noble  lord  in  1827> 
who  found  the  people  peaceful,  and 
complained  that  he  could  not  rouse 
their  indignation  against  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  thev  would  not  listen 
to  the  Toice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely.  I  at  least  have  never 
encouraged  any  hotly  of  men  to  dia- 
piay.  under  the  very  eyes  of  Govem- 
mentp  a  foreign  emblem  of  Revolution, 
I  have  never  been  the  person  to  excite 
the  people  to  frenzy»  or  to  spur  on 
their  indifference  to  an  emulous  com- 
petition in  revolutionary  clamour.** 

Tben»  in  still  higher  strains,  he 
exposed  the  artificial  necessity  which 
had  been  pleaded  against  the  constitu- 
tion. **  We  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  theories***  sai4  he^  **  when  the 
question  is  of  the  pracdcal  power  and 
happineaa  of  nations.  Before  we  drag 
the  conadtution  into  Court,  where  are 
its  accusers  ?  What  mischief  has  it 
done  ?  The  question  of  any  part  of  it 
is,  what  nuschief  has  it  done,  and  what 
is  its  action  as  a  part  of  the  whole  ? 
Who  would  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
qmunetry  ox  the  human  frame,  of 
those  organs,  faculties,  and  endow- 
ments, wldch  fell,  perhaps,  so  little 
short  of  the  angelic  nature  itself,  by 
merely  examining  an  isolated  limb? 
He  now  pressed  the  argument  still 
doaer. 

**  In  the  session  of  1819,  the  noble 
lord,  when  speaking  on  the  disfran- 
chisement of  a  corrupt  borough  in 
ComwsJl,  ssdd,  that  ne  would  con- 
sider a  general  disfranchisement  of 
the  unconvicted  boroughs,  a  recon- 
struction of  the  House  of  Commons. 
When  Lord  Somers^  and  the  other 
great  iegialators  and  philosophers  who 
ilonrisbed  with  him,  bore  attestation 
to  ita  merits,  it  was  open  to  the  same 
objeotioBa  aa  at  this  hour.      When 
Hampden  lost  his  life,    Rutland  re- 
toroed  aa  many  membera  as  York- 
shire.       He  was  not  inclined,  with 
the  paeodo-merchant  in  the  fairy  tale, 
to  cry  '  new  lamps  for  old.*  He  would 
not  oxcfaange  the  instrument  which 
had  beeo  the  creator  of  so  much  na- 
tiomd  prosperity,  for  a  burnished  and 
tinsel  article  of  modem  manufacture. 
He  would    not  throw  our  political 
system  fnto  the  wheel  fbr  the  chance 
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of  obtuning  a  prize  in  the  lotteijr  of 
constitutions.** 

On  the  21st  of  March,  the  second 
reading  was  moved  and  carried^  but 
only  by  a  migority  of  one,  And  that 
one  a  sudden  convert  from  the  Op- 
position. The  vote  was  unhappy  for 
the  individual ;  for  whether  from  de-  * 

Eression  of  mind  or  circumstances, 
e  immediately  shut  himself  up  from 
society,  and  soon  after  died  oy  his 
own  rash  hand. 

But  this  division  was  a  virtual  de- 
feat. The  multitude  received  it  as 
a  triumph,  and  insisted  on  a  general 
illumination.  But  Ministers  felt  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment of  carrying  the  bill  in  the  exist- 
ing parliament,  and  on  the  11th  of 
May  it  was  dissolved. 

On  the  21st  of  June  the  king  open- 
ed the  session  of  the  new  parliament 
with  a  speech ;  whose  first  sentence 
declared,  that  the  ^  dissoludon  of  the 
late  parliament  was  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  people 
on  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the 
representation." 

The  new  House  exhibited  the  most 
singular  spectacle  seen  since  the  days 
of  Crom  weU.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
populace  has  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual. 
Democracy  and  despotism  are  but 
varied  names  for  irresponsible  power. 
No  deliberative  assembly  of  England 
had  ever  approached  nearer  to  the 
condition  of  delegates.  On  the  hust- 
ings dictation  had  been  almost  uni- 
versal. The  members  were  qualified 
for  the  exereise  of  their  functions  by 
being  first  bound  hands  and  feet,  sent 
to  exercise  their  judgment  at  the 
hazard  of  their  seats,  and  to  deliberate 
for  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  shack- 
led by  pledges  to  every  petty  local 
interest  of  the  land. 

We  hasten  to  the  close  of  the  first 
act  of  this  drama.  In  a  House  thus 
formed  the  question  was  decided.  On 
the  24th  of  June  the  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  and  read 
a  first  time,  as  usual,  without  a  divi- 
sion. On  the  6th  of  July,  after  a 
three  days*  debate,  it  was  read  a  se- 
cond time,  on  a  division  of  867  to  231, 
a  minority  of  1 36  for  Ministers.  And 
on  the  21st  of  September,  after  a  three 
days*  debate,  the  motion  *'  that  this 
bill  do  pass,**  was  finally  carried  by 
345  to  286-41  m^lority of  13a 
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We  must  alike  hasten  over  the  pro-  her  expenditure  under  Charles  X. ; 

ceedings  in  the  Lords>  though  of  me-  and  this  was  her  cheap  government ! 

morahle  interest*  and  exhibiting  the  And  yet  we  were  going  to  tread  in 

especial  hazard  of  a  collision  between  her  steps.      Charles  X.  was  able  to 

the  two  Houses.     But  the  Duke  of  preserve  the  peace  of  his  capital  with  a 

Wellington's  speech  on   the  second  force  offrom  5000  to  10,000  men.  But 


leading,  gives  the  sentiments  of  the 
consummate  soldier^  whose  opinions 
as  a  statesman  will  yet  be  the  historic 
key  to  all  the  great  transactions  of 
hb  time. 

He  pronounced  that  the  predictions 
had  been  now  fulfilled,  which  foretold 
that  the  effect  of  the  elections  must 


since  the  Revolution  of  July  1830,  it 
had  required  60,000  men  to  preserve 
the  tranquiUity  of  Paris.  What  was 
the  contrast  between  the  suppression 
of  the  riots  at  Bristol  and  Lyons? 
The  calamity  at  Bristol  was  put  an 
end  to,  the  moment  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  military  detachment  did  his 


be  to  produce  a  house  of  delegates.    If    duty  ;  while  it  required  40,000  of  the 


the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mons, it  must  be  returned  to  them 
ten  times  over»  because  the  House 
was  erected  and  pledged  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  country  was  not  to  be 
abandoned  on  that  account.  He  al- 
together denied  thai  the  difficulty  was 
chronic :  it  was  only  temporary,  and 
was  to  be  removed  by  the  govern* 
ment  which  had  raised  it. 

He  then  adverted  unanswerably  to 
the  original  sins  of  the  bill  itself. 
^'  It  was  bad,  because  it  went  to  over- 


best  troops  of  France,  with  the  Mini* 
ster  of  War  and  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  at  their  head,  to  quell  in  the 
same  time  the  disturbances  in  Lyons. 
If  their  lordships  would  consider  well 
the  consequences,  they  would  then 
see  whether  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
the  civil  government  as  hitherto,  un- 
der a  system  such  as  they  were  now 
required  to  form  and  sustain.*' 

At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  1 4th 
of  April,  the  second  reading  was  car- 
ried in  the  Lords  by  184  to  175 — a 


turn  the  whole  established  system  of    majority  of  nine.     Ultimately,  after  a 


representation.  It  was  bad«  because 
it  destroyed,  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  reconstructing.  It  was  bad,  be- 
cause it  totally  revolutionized  the  re- 
presentation of  Scotland;  and  more 
than  all«  because  it  put  an  end  to  that 
invaluable  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tion, the  principle  of  prescription, 
which  sanctioned  the   descent,   and 


succession  of  struggles,  in  the  course 
of  which  Ministers  demanded  a  new 
creation  of  peers,  were  refused  by  the 
king,  and  resigned,  the  government 
was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but,  clogged 
with  the  condition  of  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  was  refused  by 
them.     The  Whig  Cabinet  resumed 


secured  the  possession  of  all  kinds  of    office,  and  the  Opposition  Lords  al- 


propertv  in  this  country.  It  went 
to  establish  one  uniform  right  of  vot- 
ing, which  must  tend  to  democratize 
the  country  and  the  parliament."  Its 
practice  too  must  be  dangerous. 

"  Generally  speaking,  in  the  large 
towns  this  system  would  give  the  de 


most  wholly  retiring  from  the  debate, 
the  third  reading  was  carried  on  the 
4th  of  June  by  106  to  22.  Finally,  on 
the  7th  of  June  1632,  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  bill  by  commission,  the 
king  not  appearing,  though  his  pre<- 
sence  was  loudly  demanded  by  its  adhe- 


xnagogue,  and  not  the  gentleman  of    rents,  as  a  test  of  the  popular  victory. 


property,  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  he  again  would  be  the  mere 
delegate  of  his  constituents." 

The  common  pretext  that  reform 
would  relieve  the  public  burdens,  his 
grace  met  with  an  eloquent  denial. 
*'  Would  their  Reform  give  them  a 
cheap  government  ?  Quite  the  con* 
trary.  Look  to  France.  What  had 
it  done  there  ?  During  the  last  two 
years,  France  had  expended  fifty  mil- 


lions sterling  beyond  the  amount  of    form  was  there. 


A  new  era  was  now  to  begin.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  when  Parliament  opened 
on  the  29th  of  February,  (and  again 
by  commission,)  the  national  eye  was 
directed  to  its  first  movements  with  an 
anxiety  unexampled  since  the  aoees^ 
•ion  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
progress  of  the  bill  through  the  two 
Houses  had  given  time  for  remoTing 
a  part  of  its  venom,*  but  the  wh(^» 


By  General  Gaicoyne's  motion  in  the  preoeding  year,  the  oaahieriog  of  the  sixty* 
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*t  Volfontnoiit  and  TUt,  a  lerpent  arm'd 
Willi  mortal  sting.** 

It  was  not  the  extraction  of  a  single 
fang'9  or  the  casual  absorption  of  the 
poison,  that  could  secure  the  nation 
against  the  original  enmity  stamped 
upon  its  creation.  The  country  felt 
that  the  old  questions  and  old  natnre 
of  Uic  great  Parliamentary  parties  had 
passed  away,  and«  by  instinct  rather 
than  suggestion*  thenceforth  named 
them  the  Destructives  and  the  Con- 
serYatives. 

The  legislature  is  the  great  instru- 
ment of  the  constitution,  and  some 
conception  of  the  change  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  machinery  may  be  formed 
from  the  change  in  the  machine. 

By  the  bill,  England*  for  40  cous- 
ties,  returned  144  members ;  for  185 
cities  and  boroughs*  227  members. 
The  number  of  registered  voters  in 
1832  being  for  the  former,  344*564 ; 
and,  for  the  latter*  274,649.  Thus  the 
cities  and  boroughs  had  83  members 
more  than  the  counties*  or  nearly  a 
third  more  representatives*  for  nearly 
a  third  less  voters.  Total«,47i  mem- 
bers for  619*213  voters. 

Wales,  for  12  counties*  returned  15 
members*  the  number  of  registered 
▼oters  in  1832  being  25*815  ;.  for  14 
districts  of  boroughs  returned  14  mem- 
bers* the  number  of  voters  being 
11,309.  Total*  29  members*  and 
37*124  voters. 

Scotland*  for  SO  counties*  returned 
30  members*  the  number  of  registered 
TOters  in  1832  being  33*114;  for  76 
cities  and  boroughs  returned  23  mem- 
bers* the  number  of  registered  voters 
being  31,332.  Total*  53  members* 
and  64*446  voters. 

Ireland,  for  32  counties*  returned 
64  members*  the  number  of  registered 
voters  in  1832  being  60,607  i  ^o^  9^ 
dties  and  boroughs  returned  41  mem- 
bers* the  number  of  registered  voters 
being  31,545.  Total*  105  members, 
and  192^152  voters. 

Thus  in  Great  Britain,  the  county 
members  are  but  189,  while  those  for 
the  towns  are  364 !  But  even  this  is  not 
aU.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  ca- 
pable of  beine  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  political  ferment*  is  open  to  every 


impulse  of  the  hour*  and  is  quickly 
thrown  into  a  dangerous  form ;  while 
the  county  population  is  tardy*  but 
litUe  concerned  in  politics*  and  with 
the  labours  of  the  field  for  its  natural 
and  quiet  employ*  has  neither  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  perpetual  empiri- 
cism* that  fosters  and  feeds  on  the  levi- 
ty or  the  tumult  of  the  life  of  towns. 
Whiggism  had  now   obtained  its 
triumph*  and  Lord  Grey  moved  in  the 
centre  of  the  pageant.     But  it  was  ob- 
served even  then*  that  never  was  the 
countenance  of  victory  so  pale.  Never 
was  there  a  march  to  the  temple  of 
the  constitution  so  destitute  of  all  those 
noble  forms  and  proud  representatives 
of  national  feeling,  which  once  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  triumphs  of 
statesmanship.    The  peerage*  the  bar* 
the  church,   were   not   to    be   seen 
there;  and,  like  the  Roman  funeral* 
men  thought  more  of  the  absent  than 
of  all  that  moved  before  their  eyes. 
There  were  not  wanting  wild  and  fu- 
rious figures  to  fill  up  their  place,  and 
the  shout  of  the  rabble  was  loud  be- 
fore and  behind  the  car;   but*  from 
the  moment  when  the  valves  of  the 
temple  opened  before  it,  the  spirit  of 
the  triumph  vanished*  and  even  the 
multitude  scattered  away. 

Lord  Grey's  ministry  must  be  ra- 
pidly passed  over.  It  was  a  year 
and  a*balf  of  abortions,  a  timo  of  an- 
xiety for  the  nation*  and  for  no  man 
more  anxious  than  for  the  noble 
lord  himself.  Party,  in  bringing 
him  forward*  had  acted  craftily  for 
its  own  purposes*  but  cruelly  for  his 
fame  and  his  feelings.  His  political 
warfare  was  legitimately  at  an  end, 
and  he  ought  to  have  been  left  at  home 
to  contemplate  his  sword  hung  up  in 
his  halls*  and  fight  his  old  Fozite  bat- 
ties  over  again  at  his  fireside.  Used 
as  a  link  to  connect  living  party  with 
the  past*  he  was  important  to  their 
purpose;  but  with  the  completion  of 
that  purpose  his  fate  was  sealed.  Un- 
questionably a  roan  of  talents*  and 
those  talents  polished*  perhaps  invi- 
goratedy  by  long  parliamentary  exer- 
cise* he  was  the  last  man  on  earth  for 
a  popular  leader.  Aristocrat  parprin' 
cipe,  he  was  to  feel  the  whole  discom- 


two  members  was  prevented,  mach  to  the  lamentation  of  the  Cabinet ;  and,  by  the 
peneveimnee  of  the  Marquis  of  Cbandos*  tenants  paying  L.50  rent  a-year  were 
allowed  to  have  the  same  franchise  which  had  been  given  to  beggars  payug  Ss.  6d.  a- 
week  for  hovels  in  the  towns. 
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fort  of  democrat  far  profession.  Born 
with  a  conformation  'of  political  spine 
which  made  eveiy  bow  a  pang,  he  was 
to  go  through  an  hourly  course^  of 
prostration^  to  hold  out  a  shrinking 
hand  to  the  unwashed  grasp,^  and  to 
elaborate  smiles  for  all  mankind.  If 
physiognomjf  personal  or  political 
was  to  be  the  eTidencOy  no  candidate 
since  the  days  of  Coriolanus,  would 
have  more  contemptuously  thanked 
the  crowd  for  «'  their  voices — their 
most  sweet  voices  ;**  or  more  disdain- 
fully poured  out  the  declamation  of 
the  Roman: — 

**  Yon  common  cry  of  flun !  whose  breath 

Ihato 
As  raek  o*  the  rotten  fens ;  whose  loves 

I  prise 
As  the  dead  corses  of  nnhuried  men. 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  yoa." 

Bnt  he  had  another  grievance^  he 
found  his  politics  thrown  into  ridicule. 
For  the  fifty  years  of  his  public  life, 
he  had  employed  his  weary  skill  in 
carving  and  gilding  a  litUe  image  of 
Reform  ;  and  when  at  length  his  party 
was  driven  out,  and,  like  Virgifs  hero^ 
he  was  sent  to  look  for  a  new  Troy 
through  the  world,  he  bore  this  wreck 
of  his  fortunes,  his  little  household 
deity,  in  his  bosom. 

<*  Sacra,  snosqne  tibi  oommendat  Troja 

Penatet, 
£t  manibtts  vittai^   Vestamque  p»- 

tentem." 

But,  on  his  at  last  finding  a  harbour^ 
where  he  attempted  to  set  up  his  little 
image,  he  saw  it  utterly  scoffed  at. 
The  reform  which  had  amused  the  spe- 
culations of  the  past  age  was  a  totally 
different  shape  from  the  ill-fated  and 
rough- hewn  shape,  which  was  to  sup- 
plant his  toy.  Confessions  transpired 
even  through  the  cabinet  curtains, 
that  this  was  not  done  without  many 
a  writhe  of  the  unfortunate  premier. 
Murmurs  constantly  reached  the  pub. 
lie,  with  the  intelligence,  ''  that  his 
Lordship  had  been,  induced  to  think, 
that  a  stronger  reform  than  his  original 
conception  woold  be  beneficial.  And^ 
as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  vexation  more  vexatious^  it 
was  added,  that  the  hand  which  un- 
seated the  little  Foxite  ornament  of  his 
mantelpiece ;  and  even  the  heel  which 
trampled  it  to  fragments,  were  those 
of  Lord  Durham.  His  name  from 
thai  moment  eertdaly  superseded  that 
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of  his  noble  father-in-law,  and  all  the 
honours  of  Reform  were  his  own. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  narrative 
of  Reform,  because  there  lies  the  pro- 
minent and  the  continued  evil  of  the 
State,  By  introducing  <*  physical 
force"  as  an  element,  it  has  essentiaify 
altered  the  constitution.  It  was 
wholly  different  from  the  illustriooi 
Pitt's  honest  proposal,  of  transferring 
the  franchise  from  forty  decaying 
villages  to  thriving  towns;  or  from 
Fox*s  theory  of  rebuilding  the  repre- 
sentation solely  within  the  limits 
where  it  had  fallen  in ;  a  theory  which 
he  contemptuously  threw  behind  him 
on  his  ascent  to  power,  and  which 
never  figured  but  on  the  fUg  ot  a 
Westminster  election.  But  the  Dur- 
ham Reform  introduced  the  popuiace* 
There  is  no  maxim  which  ought  to 
be  more  deeply  engraven  on  the  mind 
of  legislators,  than  that  property  can 
be  the  only  safe  trnstee  for  property. 
In  a  free  country,  laws  made  by  b^- 
gars  will  be  only  licensed  larcenies. 
If  the  Reformers  had  been  in  earnest 
in  their  promises  of  national  security, 
they  would  have  raised  the  franchise 
in  every  instance,  instead  of  lowering 
it  until  the  vanishing  point  is  almost 
capable  of  being  already  marked  on 
the  scale. 

The  mischief  has  been  fortunately 
checked  by  the  accession  of  a  powers 
ful  and  decided  cabinet,  in  place  of  a 
trifling  and  fluctuating  one.  Bnt  the 
substantial  evil  lies  before  us  still,  un- 
diminished by  a  single  grain,  and 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  first  cabinet 
of  charlatans  who  shall  be  content  to 
live  by  a  traffic  in  public  poison. 
How  long  can  the  empire  reckon  on 
the  existence  of  the  most  powerful 
and  protecting  cabinet?  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Greorge 
the  Third,  now  eighty  years,  the  ave- 
rage existence  of  administrations  has 
been  scarcely  more  than  three  years 
and  a  half.  Reformers  laugh  at  their 
own  theories ;  they  are  by  far  too 
substantial  for  the  true  cravings  of 
faction.  They  do  not  flock  in  from 
the  highways  and  hedges  to  feed  upon 
air;  the  imaginary  banquets  of  a  Plato 
or  a  More,  a  Hobbes  or  a  Harring- 
ton, have  no  charms  for  them.  Men 
of  rank,  unconscious  «f  their  «wa 
hazards,  or  men  of  speculation,  in- 
volved in  the  fogs  of  their  own  meta- 
physics, may  talk  Reform  ;  but  the 
true  actors,  the  **  practical  men/*  the 
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^  opentWes**  in  the  work  of  change^ 
would  be  the  first  to  despise  those 
moody  monomaiiiacsy  and  trample 
them  in  their  first  outbarst  of  national 
ptUage.  EYen  the  Reform  Bill  is 
afareadj  deserted  by  the  Reformers. 
It  has  been  found  too  pedantic,  too 
Ibnnaly  too  tardy  for  them.  It  is  now 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Conserratiyes ; 
and  there  it  lies,  the  rude  register  of 
tiiat  hurried  and  lawless  marriage  of    were  doing  the  work  of  national  ruin» 
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agitation  was  renewed,  and  the  state 
of  Ireland  now  was  perhaps  worse 
than  at  any  other  period.** 

Does  not  all  this  sound,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  by  some  bold  member  of  op- 
position, indignant  at  the  long  tissue 
of  Whig  absurdities,  determined  to 
expose  ministerial  ignorance;  and 
doing  the  most  urgent  duty  of  a  public 
man,  by  exposing  the  visages  which 


the  democrat  and  the  dupe,  which 
ttireatens  so  desperate  a  progeny  ;  or 
rather  there  it  lies,  the  melancholy 
eridence  to  our  posterity  of  the  rash- 
nesB  of  their  fathers ;  the  sullen  page, 
IB  whieh  whatever  accusing  Spirit  it 
■  that  records  the  fall  of  nations,  may 
yet  write  with  a  pen  of  fire  the  fate 
ef  a  suicidal  people* 

The  cabinet  soon  found  that  it  had 
antered  upon  no  sinecure.  The  Re- 
form tumults  in  England  had  acquired 
a  regularity,  which  was  more  formi- 
dable than  their  casual  violences.  But 
in  Ireland,  these  tumults  had  begun  to 
eombine  the  fury  of  popular  outbreak 
with  profound  and  generalconspiracy. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  the  Minis- 
try were  compelled,  by  the  public 
duiger,  to  bring  in  the  memorable 
CoCTcion  Bill.  But  we  must  give  a 
fow  sentences  from  Lord  Grey*s  very 
able,  and  very  true  speech,  on  laying 
his  Bill  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  :— 

'•Neither j>a»f  experience,**  said  his 


under  the  mask  of  patriotism  ?  Yet 
this  was  the  language  of  a  minister,  a 
leader  of  party,  who  had  for  nearly 
fifty  years  been  foremost  in  the  out- 
cry for  Reform ;  who  for  twenty-five 
had  pronounced  '*  Emancipation  **  to 
be  the  simple  act,  before  which  the 
discords  of  Ireland  would  be  hushed 
as  by  a  spell ;  "  Redress  of  griev- 
ances," the  motto  on  the  banner,  which 
had  only  to  be  displayed  in  Ireland, 
to  see  all  tumult  fling  away  its  arms ; 
**  Privilege,'*  the  panacea  which  waa 
to  cure  all  the  rankling  passions  of 
popular  ambition.  This  was  evidence 
wrung  from  Whiggism  I  It  was  testi- 
mony on  the  rack  ;  yet  it  was  true. 

But  we  must  give  a  head  or  two 
more  of  that  indictment  which  Whig- 
gism was  now  employed  in  drawing  up 
against  itself: — 

*'  A  system  is  on  foot,*'  said  his 
lordship,  "  which  proceeds  openly  un- 
der an  organization,  and  is  directed 
expressly  to  objects  which  must  de- 


lordship,  **  nor  the  present  aspect  of    stroy  the  peace  of  the  community,  and 


aAdrs,  furnish  any  well-grounded  ex 
peetation,  that  a  mere  redress  qfgrieV' 
will  restore  peace  to  Ireland. 


"  No  one  has  been  more  sanguine 
dwn  myself  in  hoping  that  emancipa- 
tion would  have  purchased  tranquil- 
lity, and  that  Parliament  would  have 


been  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  of    jurors.** 


threaten  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
empire.  Combinations  formed  in  defi- 
ance of  the  law  ;  the  existence  of 
armed  bodies,  which  violate  the  rights 
of  property,  inflict  death  for  purposes 
of  terror  or  vengeance,  and  render  the 
law  nugatory,  by  deterring  prosecu- 
tors and  witnesses,  and  intimidating 


Ibrther  amelioration,  undisturbed  by 
popular  violence.  But  I  have  been 
grievously  dtsappointed,** 

After  this  open  confession  of  the 
ftitility  of  all  his  theories  of  regenera- 
tion, he  turned,  with  equal  truth,  to 
g*ve  the  fruits  of  his  tardy  knowledge 
1  the  description  of  the  Irish  reform- 


^  Soeh  a  pause  (a  pause  of  quiet  for 
tile  operation  of  Parliament)  did  not 
iidt  the  promoters  of  *  agitation  ;  * 
the  sweets  of  power  had  been  tasted 
by  ihm  popui&r  leaders ;  the  slow  work 
of  redress  did  not  answer  their  wishes 
ifrtheoT  purposes.  From  that  moment 


Are  we  reading  a  description  of 
Tartary  or  of  Ireland ;  of  the  tribes 
of  the  howling  wilderness,  or  of  a 
country  professing  the  profoundest 
homage  for  the  most  ceremonious 
shape  of  Christianity,  relieved  from 
the  last  imaginary  restrictions,  and 
panegyrized  by  Whiggism  as  the  es- 
pecial model-school  of  its  new  art  of 
*'  conciliating"  nations  into  political 
virtue? 

The  remedies  proposed  were,  mar- 
tial law,  the  proclamation  of  districts, 
the  prohibition  of  being  out  of  doors 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  the  prohibition 
of  meeting  in  large  assemblages.  This 
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was  tho  law  of  the  eleventh  century 
broaght  back  into  the  bosom  of  the 
nineteenth — the  law  of  William  of 
Normandy — ^the  law  of  All  Pasha 
among  the  mountain  robbers  of  Al* 
bania.  Yet  all  this  was  necessary — 
every  link  of  this  fetter  was  necessary 
— to  bind  down  violences  which  no  law 
could  tame. 

The  minister  concluded  hu  state- 
mentf  by  enumerating  the  public  of- 
fences of  Irish  agitation  during  a 
twelvemonth  :-^ 

*^  They  actually  amount  to  upwards 
of  9000  f  There  is,"  said  he,  ••  a  sys- 
tem of  demoralization,  such  as  never 
before  existed  in  a  country  calling 
itself  civilized." 

What  would  his  lordship  have  said 
to  the  progress  of  the  system  in  after 
years?  The  return  for  1838  was 
24,000,  and  in  1839  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  that  crime 
had  increased  but  one  thousand  more  I 
The  Lords  were  so  fully  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that,  on  the 
22d,  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
without  having  given  rise  to  a  single 
division  I 

On  the  27th  of  February,  it  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  by  Lord  Al- 
tborpe,  and,  though  strongly  resisted 
at  the  first  reading,  was  carried,  after  a 
six  nights*  debate,  by  345  to  86  ;  the 
Conservatives  having  joined  in  the 
ministerial  measure  from  a  sense  of  its 
importance  to  the  country. 

But  from  this  night  the  cabinet 
was  on  the  wane.  The  cabinet  had 
shown  that  it  was  not  totally  submis- 
sive, and  the  order  was  issued  for  its 
cashiering.  Whiggism  is  by  its  na- 
ture a  neutral  existence.  Its  chief 
principle  is  place,  and  its  chief  means 
for  place,  flexibility.  The  more  or 
less  flexible  the  Whig  is,  the  more  or 
less  he  is  Whig.  Like  the  Lord 
Mayor's  footman,  the  question  with 
him  is  not  of  the  master,  but  of  the 
wages — ^not  of  the  change  of  livery, 
but  the  comforts  of  the  servants*  hall. 
But  submission  is  essentially  required. 
The  ludicrous  epithet  of  "squeezable" 
applied  to  the  late  Cabinet,  has  be- 
longed to  all  Whiggism  from  the 
days  of  Fox.  Like  the  camel,  it 
must  be  not  only  ready  to  bear  what- 
ever burden  its  feeder  may  be  pleased 
to  lay  upon  it ;  but  the  perfection  of 


its  training  is  estimated,  like  the  ca* 
mel's,  by  its  readiness  in  kneeling  to 
receive  it.  The  slight  attempt  of  the 
cabinet  to  have  a  will  of  its  own 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  was  regarded 
as  punishable  only  with  extinction. 
Whiggism  is  a  slave,  and,  like  « 
slave,  a  marmur  from  its  lips  was 
rebellion  I  It  was  to  be  respited  but 
for  a  moment ;  a  prompt  demand  was 
made  upon  it  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland.  But 
for  an  act  of  this  daring,  the  cabinet 
were  not  sufficiently  prepared.  They 
had  not  acquired  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  revolutionary  science.  A 
church  bill  was  introduced,  relieving 
some  of  those  difficulties  which  had 
grown  up  bv  the  passing  of  years,  but 
abstaining  from  the  church  property. 
It  was  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  mini- 
sters. Another  and  a  more  stringent 
demand  was  made,  on  the  27th  of 
May  1834.  A  resolution  was  moved 
in  the  Commons,  declaring  the  ''jus- 
tice and  necessity  of  immediately  de- 
priving the  Church  of  Ireland  of  a 
part  of  her  temporalities.**  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate.  Lord  Althorpe 
rose,  and  begged  a  postponement,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  only  since 
he  had  entered  the  House.  On  this 
the  House  adjourned.  The  circum- 
stances were,  that  Mr  Stanley,  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, had  resigned.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Postmaster- General,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  Privy- Seal. 

The  cabinet  had  received  its  death- 
blow. The  question  had  been  on  the 
church  temporalities.  It  shrank  from 
confiscation,  but  a  middle  measure 
had  been  proposed.  It  shrank  from 
the  middle  measure,  and,  after  linger* 
ing  for  a  few  months,  on  the  9th  of 
July  Lord  Althorpe  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  that 
he  had  resigned;  and  on  the  same 
evening,  Lord  Grey,  in  the  Lords, 
made  a  similar  declaration  for  him- 
self, in  a  long  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  his  administration.  On  the 
17th,  Lord  Melbourne  appeared  in 
the  House  as  minister,  and  a  new  and 
still  darker  period  began.  But  we 
must  now  break  off  for  a  time. 
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The  Libbl  Law. 


The  present  state  of  tfae  law  of 
libel  has  been  long  felt  as  an  anomaly 
io  the  British  code*  and  we  are  con^ 
▼inced  that  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment could  not  signalize  its  accession 
by  any  act  at  once  wiser,  more  grati- 
fying to  the  country,  and  more  essen- 
tial to  justice*  than  a  revisal  of  the 
entire  system.  The  first  principle  of 
ail  criminal  justice  is*  that  a  man 
should  have  the  crime  so  distinctly 
defined*  that  he  cannot  fall  into  it 
without  intention ;  and  the  next*  that 
there  should  he  a  period  at  which  ac- 
cusation should  have  no  power  to  fol- 
low him. 

Both  those  principles  seem  to  be 
utterly  violated  by  the  present  state 
of  the  libel  law*  and  the  violation 
of  either  demands  an  immediate  re- 
medy. In  private  cases*  in  general* 
the  act  of  libel  may  be  sufficiently 
understood.  We  can  know  that  it  is 
libellous  to  charge  an  individual  with 
fraud  or  forgery,  or  any  of  the  hea- 
vier order  of  crimes  against  society. 
And*  on  the  other  hand*  custom  has 
coerced  the  law  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  venial  to  charge  a  minister 
with  want  of  principle*  or  a  public 
functionary  with  want  of  capacity. 
But*  from  this  point*  the  distinctions 
are  left  so  ill  defined,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible,  in  most  cases,  particu- 
larly for  a  public  journalbt*  to  know 
whether  what  he  is  writing  in  the  best 
intention  for  the  public  service*  and 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  in* 
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juring  either  feelings  or  property^ 
may  not  be  twisted  into  guilt*  and  be 
the  occasion  of  hringing  him  beforo 
the  judgment  seat,  however  unneces- 
sarily* wrongfully*  and  injuriously. 

In  every  instanee  of  public  men* 
the  truth  should  justify;  and  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  facts  should  be  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  charge  of  UbeL 
Not  so  in  private  instances*  where  the 
truth  itself  may  be  malicious*  and  no 
corresponding  good  can  be  expected 
from  its  publiciu.  But  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  public  functionaries 
being  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  general  welfare,  they  cannot  be  too 
closely  scrutinized*  too  carefully  kept 
to  their  duty*  or  too  amply  warned 
of  the  consequences  of  dereliction. 
There  truth  should  certainly  not  be 
a  libel. 

Another  consideration  of  great  Im- 
portance is  the  time.  We  think  it  the 
dearest  point  imaginable,  that  no  ac- 
tion should  lie  which  was  not  taken 
within  six  months  after  the  ofience*  if 
the  plaintiff  were  in  Europe*  or  in 
twelve  months  if  any  where  else.  Tho 
injury  that  can  afford  to  sleep*  or  the 
vindication  that  is  delayed  for  a 
twelvemonth,  may  well  be  suffered  to 
lie  dormant  for  ever.  Besides*  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  may  breed  injus- 
tice. The  witnesses  for  the  defendant 
may  have  gone  their  several  ways*  and 
be  beyond  bringing  back ;  or  they  may 
be  dead  ;  or  they  may  have  lost  their 
faculties  by  age ;  and  thus  a  man  may 
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be  taken  unprepared^  and  the  inno-     embusy.    Nets  a  brotJter  of  the  present 
cent    ftuffer    as     the    guilty.       The    plaintiff.     Th«re  are  tome  others  of  my 


**  Times/'  which  has  already  distin- 
guished itself  so  advantageously  by 
its  resistance  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
has,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  fought 
a  second  fight  of  the  same  nature,  and 
fought  it,  we  are  glad  to  say,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  British  justice,  successfully.* 
The  action  was  brought  by  one  Pi- 
sani,  a  Greek  dragoman,  or  official 
interpreter  to  the  British  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  for  the  publication  of 
two  letters  containiog  general  cen- 
sures on  the  employment  of  drago- 
mans, in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nexion with  foreign  powers  through 
their  relatives;  which  censures  this 
dragoman  thought  proper  to  take 
as  a  reflection  on  himself,  and  there- 
upon brought  his  action.  The  case 
is  important,  not  for  the  trifling  per- 
sonage concerned,  but  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  absurd  system  employed  by 
our  Turkish  diplomacy,  and  for  the 
not  less  striking  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  our  libel  law.  For  the 
first  point,  we  give  a  fragment  of  the 
evidence  of  the  plaintiff's  nephew, 

*'  Count  Alexander  Pisani  was  then 
called  and  examined  by  Mr  Serjeant  Tal- 
fourd. — I  am  the  ptaintifTs  nephew.  I 
am  attached  to  the  Britiah  embassy  at 
Constantinople.  I  am  keeper  of  the  ar* 
chive*  there*  There  it  a  class  of  persons 
employed  by  the  British  embassy  called 
dragomans.  There  were  fire  dragomans 
attached  to  the  British  embassy  in  1887. 
It  is  their  duty  to  interpret  between  the 
British  embsMy  and  the  Turlclsh  autho- 
ritiei.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  convey 
communications  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
That  is  an  office  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  There  vras  in  1637  one  interpret- 
er who  filled  the  office  of  chief  dragoman. 
Frederick  Pisani,  the  plaintiff,  who  is  my 
uncle,  was  the  acting  chief  dragoman  in 
1 637.  He  had  filled  that  character  from 
1634.    He  holds  that  office  now." 

But  then  came  the  cross-examina- 
tion by  Sir  W.  Follett,  which  was 
rather  more  elucidatory. 

"  I  derive  the  title  of  Count  from  Tuly. 
I  derived  it  on  the  death  of  a  relation, 
and  it  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Pope. 
I  am  an  Italian  by  descent.  I  was  born 
at  Constantinople^  at  Pera.  All  the  Franks 
(that  is,  the  Europeans)  live  at  Pera. 
I  think  that  Frederick  Pisani,  the  plain- 
tiflr,  was  born  there.  He  is  of  luHan  de- 
scent, but  he  is  not  a  Count.  There  is 
another  Pisani  employed  by  the  Russian 


relations  in  the  service  of  Russia.  There 
is  a  Itraneh  of  the  family  in  the  Russian 
service.  A  great  many  of  the  name  live 
in  Russia.  One  of  them  was  lately  in  the 
tlttssian  service  at  Constantinople.  I  do 
not  know,  whether  ho  had  any  land  be- 
stowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
for  his  services.  His  name  is  Nicholas 
Pisani.  I  am  a  n«^phe  w  of  the  person  em  • 
ployed  as  dragonmn  by  tlie  Russian  «*n. 
hassy.  I  have  some  remote  relations,  second 
and  third  cousins,  who  are  attached  to  the 
Russian  embassy.  I  have  no  first  cousin 
attached  to  it.  In  1837  there  was  a  per- 
son  who  had  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  tlie  Russian  em^ 
bossy.  His  name  was  Paul  Pisani.  He 
was  my  second  cousin.  1  know  M.  £(i- 
enne  Pisani.  He  was  attached  to  tiM 
British  embassy.  He  is  my  brother.  The 
usual  course  is  to  transact  all  official  bu" 
siness  through  dragomans.  The  drago. 
mans  translate  the  English  letters  from  the 
embassy  into  Turkish,  aud  also  the  Turk- 
ish letters  received  from  the  Porte  into 
English." 

Here  was  Russia  all  over  I — and  we 
are  to  retnember,  besidesf  that  a  Rus'^ 
sian  connexion  is  not  like  an  Eng^lish 
one.  The  Czar  gives  titles  and  es- 
tates, to  his  dragomans,  the  brothers 
of  bis  dragomans,  and  the  cousins  of 
his  dragomans.  He  has  all  the  secu- 
rity for  their  doing  his  work  that  can 
be  had  by  hope  and  by  possession. 
But  he  has  the  still  stronger  security 
that  can  be  given  by  fear.  If  a  Rus- 
sian  dragoman  grows  slippery,  be  is 
visited  by  the  confiscation  of  his  es- 
tate, the  extinction  of  his  titles,  and 
if  he  can  be  caught  within  the  Rtissian 
dominions,  he  is  also  visited  by  a  pair 
of  Cossacks,  who  throw  him  into  a 
sledge,  and  drive  him  five  thotuand 
miles  a- head  towards  the  Arctic  circle. 
Now,  taking  the  average  of  human 
nature,  the  odds  of  honesty  are  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  Russian  system ; 
and  though  the  present  British  dra- 
goman may  be  a  saint  or  a  hermit,  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
his  successors  will  be  able  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  difference  between 
the  bare  salary  of  an  English  oflSce* 
and  the  titles  and  estates  of  Russia. 
The  difference  of  penalty  Is  some- 
thing too-- the  British  servant,  at  the 
worst,  only  losing  his  petty  place,  the 
Russian  servant  going  to  catch  wolves 
and  drink  snow-water  in  Siberia. 
Thus,  without  at  all  impeaching  the 
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•ffvdit  oCthe  MntUiig  offietal*  it  migbt 
iMm  fair  enough  to  thiokj  that  our 
wajr  of  doing  buainoit  wu  notezaetly^ 
tho  beat  to  onsuro  •ecjraoy  in  future 
igest  eapeeialiy  where  British  diplo- 
maoj'  may  happen  to  be  not  on  the  best 
terma  with  Russia.  On  the  whole 
view  of  the  case,  it  seems  perfbctl/ 
astonishing*  that  so  dumsjr  a  oontri- 
vance  as  the  employment  of  Greeks 
should  hafe  been  tolerated  for  above 
the  first  half*hour,  and  that  the  whole 
dngoman  race  should  not  hare  been 
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summarilj  dispensed  with»  and  En- 
glishmen*  instructed  in  the  language 
for  the  purpose*  have  been  employed 
in  their  room. 
The  dragoman  was  defeated  in  the 

E resent  instance  i  it  being  shown  that 
is  honour  was  somewhat  too  sensi- 
tive—the  Greek  having  complained 
before  he  was  hurt*  But  surely  an 
attack  of  this  kind*  which  it  cosu  so 
much  to  defend*  ought  to  be  punish- 
able. 


STItFATBlKBaS» 


The  eaistenee  of  the  United  Stotes 
would  be  of  use*  if  it  were  only  to 
make  the  world  sick  of  Republican- 
isflt.  There  never  was  a  more  shock- 
ing evidence  of  the  absurdity  of  ex- 
peeting  a  rabble  to  be  rational*  hon- 
est* or  moderate ;  or  the  government 
choeen  by  that  rabble* to  beany  thing 
hat  thw  tools.  But  if  they  kept 
their  follies  to  themselves*  they  might 
be  suffered  to  call  names,  waste  their 
lives  in  election  squabbles*  exhaust 
the  public  resources  in  worthless  spe- 
eolataoo*  and  swallow  gin  and  bad  po-> 
litiea  to  the  end  of  the  chapter*  But 
the  evil  of  republics  never  keeps  it- 
self within  native  bounds.  It  is  al- 
ways boiling  over  on  its  neighbours. 
A  field  of  thistles  is  not  more  obnoxi- 
one  to  the  honest  farmer*  who  sees 
their  aeeda  fioatlng  over  his  fence  at 
every  gust*  and  preparing  vexation 
for  hia  harvest  hour  bv  hour. 

America  is  now  a  land  of  Sympa- 
tluaers — tender  phrase  I  A  nest  of 
cut-throats  starts  up  in  Canada.  All 
la  ^mpathy  for  them  at  the  other 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence.  A  horde 
of  nifllana  starts  up  in  Ireland*  roar- 
ing for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union* 
which  every  man  of  common  sense 
mnst  know  to  be  only  preliminary  to 
the  separation  of  the  empire*  and 
scenes  of  unparalleled  bloodshed  and 
misery*  if  not  the  signal  for  an  uni- 
versal war*  America  Instantly  ex- 
hibits her  Sympathizers.  We  are  at 
peace  with  her*  we  have  offered  no 
pro  vocation*  she  is  bound  to  us  by 
solemn  treatiest— but  what  are  all  those 
things  to  a  **  free  and  enlightened  peo- 
ple ?  '*  All  these  gatherings  of  rabble 
orators  pour  out*  in  her  public  pUces* 
the  DKiet  furious  declamations  sgainst 
our  country*  But  does  her  goremment 


ever  interfere  |  does  nhe  ever  protest 
against  these  violences  |  do  any  of  her 
public  organs  point  out  to  these 
brawling  incendiaries  the  iigustice, 
the  faithlessness*  and  the  atrocity 
of  their  uproar  ?  No.  A  republican 
government  is  always  a  government 
of  toolsi  and  the  governmentleaves  the 
mischief  to  take  its  way. 

Now  for  a  case  in  point.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1798,  the  ministry  suffered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  rebels  to  retain 
their  lives*  on  condition  of  leaving  the 
country.  If  those  men  had  been  the 
subjects  of  any  other  kingdom  of 
Europe*  they  would  have  been  shot 
within  twenty*four  hours.  But  Bri- 
tish lenity  prevailed*  and  they  were 
suffered  to  go  to  America.  The  se- 
quel has  shown  that  British  lenity  was 
a  fool ;  for  those  men  have  been  the 
bitterest  dedaimers*  ever  since*  against 
the  country  which  ought  to  have  sent 
them  to  the  grave. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  rebellion*  has  partially  obliterated 
the  memory  of  its  horrors.  But  it 
cost  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  men* 
the  devastation  of  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  finest  counties  of  Ireland*  the  lives 
of  some  men  of  high  rank  and  merit* 
and  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread- 
ing bankruptcy*  poverty»  and  wretch- 
edness, for  years.  The  crime  of  the 
perpetrators  of  thb  havoc  was  a  heavy 
one,  and  ought  to  have  received  such 
feeble  atonement  as  could  be  found  in 
the  forfeiture  of  their  abject  and  mis- 
chievous lives. 

If  the  character  of*  the  rebellion 
could  be  made  darker  by  its  objects* 
the  palpable  object  was  ihe  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  French. 
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The  Frencb  populace  bad  covered 
themseWes  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
blood  off  not  merely  the  nobles^  but 
the   merchaDts,   the   mannftietarerSf 
and  the  landed  gentry.    Property  was 
the  red  revolutionary  erime ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  semblance  of  reli- 
gion, pure  or  Impure,  formed  one  of 
the  chief  chapters  in  the  new  code  of 
freedom.     The  priesthood  were  shot^ 
drowned,  and  banished.     It  was  with 
this  model  before  them  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Irish  insurrection  proposed  to 
establish  a  republic ;  and»  to  make  the 
resemblance  more  certain,  proposed  to 
establish  it  by  French  troops — then 
the   notorious   robbers   of  Europe. 
They  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  government  of  Franee,  and  a  fleet 
and  army  were  sent  to  Ireland— the 
most  powerful  expedition  whioh  France 
had  equipped  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  commanded  by  Hoche,  then  the 
most  distinguished  officer  of*  France. 
The  hand  of  Providence  alone  saved 
Ireland  from  being  a  field  of  slaughter. 
A  tempest  scattered  the  fleet,  render- 
ed  this  great   expedition    abortive, 
and  left  Irish  rebellion  to  expose  its 
unassisted  weakness,  and  perish  alone. 
But  the  projectors  of  that  bloody  and 
miserable  scene  must  not  be  suffered 
to  carry  away  with  them  even  the  fri- 
volous honour  of  a  love  for  either  the 
new  liberty  of  France,  or  the  old  reli- 
gion of  Ireland.       They  were  chiefly 
men  struggling  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  professions,  unemployed  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  hopeless  barris- 
ters, and  one  or  two  half- pay  officers — 
the  common  race  of  idlers  who  re- 
venge their  own  folly  by  discontent 
with  society,  and,  sick  of  the  settled 
order  of  things,  are  willing  to  traffic 
in  blood  for  a  change.  Nor  have  they 
a  higher  claim  even  to  that  sole  re- 
deeming quality  of  the  ruffian,  the 
fearless  exposure   of  themselves   to 
hazard.     Not  one  of  them  ventured 
himself  in  the  field  :  not  one  of  them 
died  the  death  of  the  soldier.     Their 
weapon  was  the  libel,  they  left  the 
sword  to  the  unfortunate  peasants; 
they  lurked  in  closets  and  caverns 
when  ^  their   unhappy   dupes    were 
marching  and  fighting ;  and  thus  des- 
titute of  even  the  most  vulgar  virtue 
of  the^  Irish,  the  few  of  them  who 
died,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man.    A    more   guilty   conspiracy, 
hatched   by    a    more    contemptible 


cabal,  never  disgraced  even  the  dis- 
graceful annals  of  public  tumulL 
After  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  field,  those  miscreants  were 
hnnted  out,  dragged  from  their  holes 
and  comers,  and,  like  caged  rats,  ex- 
ported to  run  loose  through  America. 

If  the  chapter  of  their   baseness 
could  receive  an  additional  line,  it 
would  be  added  by  their  conduct  ever 
since  they  were  suffered  to  arrive  in 
that  country.     With  men  of  any  con- 
ception of  honour  it  must  have  been 
felt,  that  lives  thus  forfeited,  and  thus 
forgiven,  were  pledged  to  avoid  all 
further  insult  to  England ;  that  they 
had  been  liberated  on  their  parole ; 
that  if  they  had  not  the  honesty  to  be 
grateful  for  their  existence,  they  should 
have  the  honour  to  abjure  all  hostility. 
But  the  case  has  been  quite  the  con- 
trary.    There  never  has  been  an  oc- 
casion on  which  they  could  embitter 
the  American  populace  against  Eng- 
land, which  they  have  not  grasped  at. 
There  never  has  been  a  paltry  differ- 
ence which  they  have  not  laboured  to 
exaggerate  into  a  national  quarrel. 
Tfle  paragraph  of  a  party  newspaper 
is  thQ.eound  of  a  trumpet  to  them ;  and 
the  hoary  rebels  of  *98,  decrepit  with 
the  lapse  of  flfty  years,  hobble  up 
from  all  quarten  to  the  place  of  ratn 
ble-gathering,  drivel  out  their  senile 
treason,  and,  on  the  verge  of  that 
grave  into  which  nature  is  dropping 
them,  and  into  which  they  snould 
have  been  flung  by  justice  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  blow  their  last  feeble  breath 
to  raise  the  popular  flame  against  the 
country  to  which  they  owe  their  lives. 

But  though  those  men  can  be  only 
objects  of  contempt,  the  conduct  of 
the  American  functionaries  becomes 
a  matter  of  more  serious  animadver- 
sion. Mr  M*Donneirs  very  inteUi- 
gent  pamphlet  on  the  subject  supplies 
us  with  exact  documental  information 
on  the  proceedings  which  for  some 
time  past  have  taken  place  in  America 
for  the  propagation  of  the  "  Repeal " 
cry  in  Ireland.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  subscribed,  for  a 
purpose  which  would  inevitably  con- 
clude, if  it  succeeded,  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  British  empire,  and,  if  it 
did  not  succeed  beyond  producing  a 
conflict  of  the  sword,  must  cover  Ire- 
land with  blood. 

Of  all  political  acts  of  atrocity  or 
insanity,  there  is  not  one  whose  con- 
sequences lie  more  palpably  before  the 
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eye.     If  the   Union   were  repealed,  allty  or  of  libettjr—a  repregentatiTe  legii. 

there  most  be  an  Irish  parliament;  Imtnre. 

of  that  parliament,  the  late  changea        "  It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  for  myielf 

of  the  franchise  would  make  three-  the  deep  misfortunes  Ireland  loffers  from 

fuorths  Roman  Catholic.     Weshonid  her   legicUUve  dependence  upon   Great 

then  see  Rombh  bbhops  seated  in  the  Britain ;  and  my  indignaUon  against  op- 

Honse  of  Peers,  and  Romish  agita-  ?'•»»<>«»  '»«▼«'  '<>»«  Wgber  than  when  I 

tors  masters  of  the  House  of  Com-  '°'"<*  **«'  ParlUment  balls    in  College 

mons.     What  hope  could  there  be  for  ^""^^^  converted  Into  a  banking-house, 

Proteetant  religion,  Protestant  rights,  *"^  ^?  P^**.*"?  ®^  ***''  ^T*^^"  and  rtates- 

ProtesUnt  property,    or    Protestant  "**'*  ^"'**  ^"^^  money-changers.     I  have 

protection?  If  the  English  legislature  !J!L"  •  "*".  T  T^  ^M'^'^u    °°'' 

uu^r        J*       J  A®*         1  deserving  of  honour  than  m  the  character 

has  been  forced  to  a  desperate  struggle  ^f  j^^J^  oConnell.  who  seems  to  have 

to  sare   them  from  a  small  faction  b.,„  ^^j,,^  up  for  the  purpose  of  rcstor- 

here,  what  must  be  their  rmn  with  j^g  ^^e  naUonality  of  Ireland, 
a   Fjrpetual    and    bigoted  majority,        ..  Although,  personally,  I  should  have 

totally  and  furiously  ranged  against  „o  objection  to  publish  these  sentiments 

them  ?     It   would   be  impossible  for  at  any  time,  and  on  any  suitable  occasion, 

ProteaUntism  to  sustoin  itself.      It  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  delay  this  let- 

mnst  either  fly  the  country,  or  be  ter  until  it  should  be  too  late  to  reach  iu 

crushed  on  the  spot.     But  this  result  destination  before  the  close  of  the  election 

could  not  remain  unregarded  by  £ng-  which  is  now  in  progress.     A  different 

land,   and  the  consequence  must  be  course  would  have,  perhaps,  been  the  sub- 

civil  war.     How  long  would  Popish  ject  of  misapprehensions  injurious  to  the 

Europe  remain  neutor?    How  long  ff^^'^t  objects  for  which  the  associations 

would  France  look  quietly  on,  while  ***'®  ******   formed.      I  am,  gentlemen, 

the  chance  was  offered  of  cramping  or  ^'**  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and 

mutilating  this  country  ?     Then  there  ^^^^^^  citisen, 

muet  be  war— certainly  extensive,  per-  **  William  H.  Sewaed.- 

haps  universal ;  and  for  what?    To         In  this  letter,  this  flippant  personage 

place  a  Popish  faction  in  Irish  power,  fint  has  tlie  absurdity  to  assimilate  the 

to  give  sinecures  to  a  few  brawlers,  condition  of  Ireland  under  the  Eng- 

and  to  restore  the  sullen  sovereignty  Hfih  government,  to  that  of  countries 

of  the  Popedom,  over  a  country  that  notoriously  either  the  prey  of  parties 

has  illustriottsly  defied  his  kingdom  of  equally    illegitimate,    and    actually 

darkness  for  three  centuries.  slaughtering  each  other,  or  countries 

But,  passing    over  the   brawlers,  living  actually  under  the  stoniest  des- 

what  is  the  language  of  the  function-  potism.     Is  IreUud  in  the  condition 

arics  ?     The  following  extract  is  from  of  Greece  under  tho  Turk,  of  Poland 

the  public  letter  of  the  governor  of  under  the  Russian,  or  of  Mexico  un- 

one  of  the  States,  and  is  decisive  of  dcr  the  Spaniard  ?    But  Ireland  has 

that  utter  obliquity  of  understanding  no  liberty  of  speech.     On  that  point 

which  seems  to  belong  to  the  whole  Mr  0*Connell  may  be  appealed  to. 

feeling  of  republicanism.  She  has  no  protection  of  law.     Cer- 
tainly not  much  for  the   Protestant 

"  As  I  read  the  eoostitution  of  the  clergyman,  whose  house  is  burned  in 

Unit^i  States,  it  does  not  require  dtisenr  pi^ce  of  paying  him  his  tithes,  or  the 

to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  any  landlord,  whose  rent  is  discharged  by 

other  people  struggling  to  ameliorate  their  ^   bullet    through   his    brains.     But 

condition,  or  to  regain  dvd  liberly.    Our  j^^j^^    y^^    „^     pailiament.       Her 

sympathie.  have  been  heretofore  folly  ex-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^/^^H   ^  eomplain- 

pressed  in  favour  of  the  Fren.  h,   Greek,  ,       ^j^^^  ^j^^  j^^^  ^^^      g^^  £^^ 
South    American,    Polish,    Texan,    and         ?„.  ,         uuj*         i*^* 

Canadian  patriot.;  and  lam  not  aware  rebellion  when  she  had  a  parliament ; 

of  any  reison  why   we  should   suppress  ""^  »*"«  ^"  »'  '^*?  **«»?'  »?^  "^^^^^  » 

simil^  sympathies  for  the  people  of  Ire-  W©  represenUtion  in  the   general 

Und,  unless  it  be  that  they  freely  yielded  "nato  of  the  empire,  but  a  Romish 

to  us  not  only  sympathy,  but  generous  aid,  represenUtion,   which    she   had    not 

In  our  contest  for  independence   Cherith-  ^hen  her  parliament  sat  m  Dublin, 

ug  such  sentimfnis,  I  have  nevorbeen  of  But  must  locality  be  a  grievance  jus- 

that  number  of  Americans  who  believed  tifying    rebellion?     Why    dues    not 

that  Ireland  was  justly  or  necessarily  de-  Scotland  rebel,  and  point  to  the  ruin 

prived  of  that  which  is  the  life  of  naUoo-  of  Edinburgh  ^nce  the  removal  of 
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h«r    pariUoMBt?     Th«    Amerioan 
talks  DonseDsey  aod  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.     Bat  as  to  his  sympathi^- 
iDg,  to  what  eatent  did  the  sympathy 
of  his  people  go  for  Greece,  or  Po- 
land, or  Spanish  America  ?    It  never 
cost  him  more  than  a  harangue.     It 
never  extracted  from  Jonathan  a  six- 
pence.    Canada,  Indeed,  was  a  more 
favoarlte  speculation ;   there   was  a 
showy  display  of  sympathy  ;  and  if 
the  Canadian  governor  had  exhibited 
to  the  telescopes  of  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo a  range  of  his  prisoners,  hanged 
in  the  moment  of  capturci  he  would 
have  given  the  sympathizers  the  most 
useful  lesson   for  sentimentaiisti   of 
their  calibre.   But  Ireland,  too,  affords 
a  pleasant  speculation;  and  on  this 
Jonathan  is  so  much  in  earnests  that 
he  haiards  the  national  idol.p— money. 
It  is  our  enjoyment  to  tell  Jona« 
than,  thaty  with  all  his  cunning,  he  is 
a  blockhead  for  his  pains.     That  he 
will  never  see  the  fruit  of  his  dollars  ; 
that  instead  of  spreading  Republican- 
ism  over  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  they  will 
plunge  into  a  pocket  so  profound  that 
from  it  nothing  has  ever  emerged; 
and  that  be  will  look  for  the  Irish 
flame,  and  listen  for  the  Irish  ontcry^ 
until  his  own  nibble  system  is  dust 


and  asbea.  If  the  Yankees  had  com- 
mon sense^  they  would  know  that  the 
Repeal  ory  is  the  broadest  species  of 
<'  humbug.**  The  raiser  of  that  cry 
would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  for  its 
realization.  He  knows  that  It  wonld 
plunge  the  country  into  civil  war 
within  six  months ;  and,  whatever  he 
may  care  about  that,  he  knows  that  it 
would  plunge  himself  into  the  centre 
of  it,  for  which  he  would  care  a  great 
deal.  If  rebellion  were  once  In  armt» 
he  must  either  give  up  haranguing,  or 
try  his  heroism  ;  and  he  is  resolved  to 
do  neither.  No^  "  Repeal  **  is  a  capi* 
tal  invention  to  keep  up  the  ball ;  a 
cockade  in  the  cap,  a  peg  to  hang  the 
rent  on,  and  an  ingenious  screw  to 
squeeze  a  little  money  into,  and  then 
out  of,  even  mammon-loving  Jona« 
than.  The  raiser  of  that  cry  knows 
that  it  will  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  cry,  an  Irish  howl^a  sort  of 
street-chorus  to  the  after-dinner  song, 
in  which  he  counts  up  his  gains^  and 
laughs  attho  fools  who  think  that  Re- 
peals and  not  Rent,  is  his  darling, 
lie  knows  that  to  carry  Repeal  is 
utterly  impossible ;  and,  in  the  mean 
times  he  bids  Jonathan  send  over  all 
his  pocket-money  to  help  it  to  a  con« 
summation. 


Banks. 


The  fallnres  among  the  bankerSf 
especially  in  the  country,  ought  to  at-* 
tract  the  attention  of  authority.  A 
week  now  seldom  passes  without  the 
announcement  of  some  calamitous 
bankruptcy.  WheCher  the  bankers 
are  ruined  or  not,  which  may  often  be 
a  Questions  thousands  of  individualss 
at  least  as  honest,  and  much  less  able 
to  help  themselvess  are  plundered, 
and,  in  some  casess  utterly  undone. 
Tho  papers  of  thb  week  annonnoe 
the  failure  of  three  firms,  and  for 
immense  sums*  one  for  little  short  of 
L.200,000,  another  for  something 
less  than  L.300,000  :^whole  distrieU 
ef  small  shopkeepers,  fkrmers,  and 
WOTkmen  suddenly  impoverished  by 
their  relianee  on  those  firmss  and  the 
country  covered  with  worthless  paper. 
Can  these  things  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  let  or  hindrance  ? 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  scru- 
tiny established  before  the  bankrupt 
can  obtain  his  certificate;  but  then 
tiie  evil  is  already  done,  and  the  suf- 


ferers are  no  mora  relieved  by  the 
scrutiny,  than  the  personages  who 
caused  the  suffering  ought  to  be  ex- 
onerated from  penalty  for  having  pro- 
duced it.  All  the  comfort  that  they 
get  is  the  evidence  that  the  bankrupts 
have  spent  their  money,  have  given 
them  in  return  securities  not  worth  a 
farthing,  and  that  all  is  lost  to  them 
and  theirs. 

Now,  must  it  not  be  asked,  should 
there  be  no  punishment  for  thiss  and 
can  there  be  no  prevention?  We 
punbh  a  fashionable-looking  man  who 
walks  into  a  tradesman's  shop,  makes 
his  purchase  of  perukes  or  pantaloons, 
and  draws  him  a  check  on  a  banker 
where  he  has  not  a  penny.  We 
punish  a  clerk  who  uses  his  master*s 
name  to  raise  money  on  his  own  be- 
hoof. We  punish  a  dashing  man  of 
taste,  who  takes  a  fine  house,  sets  np 
a  showy  equipages  gives  handsome 
entertainmentSs  and  then,  when  the 
day  of  reekoning  comes,  flits  like  a 
snramei^Urds  and  leaves  the  world  to 
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look  for  payment-^irom  the  moon,  of 
Bat  while  we  ioflict  the  law  upon  the 
kntve  who  plaoders  us  by  fifties  or 
hundreds*  we  have  not  a  single  lash 
for  the  knave  who  flourishes  in  luxury 
at  the  rate  of  thousands  j|nd  tens  of 
thousands.  And  what  is  the  diffe- 
rence?  The  banker  takes  the  best 
house  in  the  village*  or  probably  he 
disdains  the  village*  and  establishes 
hioiself  in  some  mansion  within  a 
drive  of  the  town*  surrounded  with 
groves,  pheasantries*  pineries*  and  all 
the  other  fine  things  of  modem  squire- 
dom.  There  he  gives  his  dinners* 
balls*  and  suppers*  outshines  every 
lM»dy,  and*  if  ambition  should  spur  his 
soul*  prepares  to  set  up  for  the 
borough  at  the  next  election.  He 
proceeds  on  the  road  of  popular  re- 
nown ;  spends  some  thousands  in  beef* 
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ia.  While  the  unlucky 
peasant  pours  the  produce  of  his  miik 
and  butter*  shilling  by  shiliing*  into 
the  till  of  the  M.P.,  this  gentleman  is 
funding  and  refunding,  renovating  the 
decayed  energies  of  South  American 
republics*  or  enabling  the  credit  of 
Spanish  factions  to  hold  up  its  head. 
But  the  bridge  on  which  he  treads  is 
crazy*  a  single  plank  gives  way,  and 
the  whole  sinks  from  the  eye  oi  man. 
Ought  not  this  kind  of  random 
dealing  with  the  property  of  other 
men  to  be  attended  with  some  little 
inconvenience  to  the  dashing  dealer 
himself?  We  perfectly  admit  that  there 
may  be  cases*  in  which  no  rectitude 
can  avert  misfortune*  that  there  are 
bankers  of  the  highest  personal  in- 
tegrity* and  that  nothing  would  be 
more  unjust  than'  to  visit  upon  the 


beer*  and  bribery.     In  the  midst  of    whole  class  the  stigma  due  to  a  por- 


his  glories  he  breaks  down ;  he  has 
been  the  purchaser  of  half  a  million  in 
a  railway*  which  produced  a  shilling 
per  eent:  he  has  had  half  a  steam 
ship*  which  foundered  on  the  Scilly 
Islands  ;  he  is  principal  owner  in  a 
cargo  of  warming*pans  for  the  Tro- 
pics* or  ice  for  Greenland.  Above 
all*  he  holds  a  *'  pretty  considerable" 
quantity  of  American  bank  stock*  re« 
inibrced  by  a  loan  on  the  mountains 


tion  of  them.  Still,  we  are  quite  of 
opinion*  that  some  security  for  the 
public  ought  to  be  obtained*  before 
any  firm  should  be  suffered  to  open 
its  doors ;  that  a  prodigal  expenditure 
should  be  regarded  as  a  profligate 
one;  and  that  the  firm  which  wasted 
the  funds  entrusted  to  its  charge*  iu 
desperate  and  concealed  speculations* 
should  personally  be  sent  to  Sydney 
or  the  treadmill. 


Thb  Slave  TaAns. 


Jonathan  is  a  great  orator  and 
scribbler*  his  patriotism  at  home  di- 
lates itself  ill  Fourth- of- July  orations* 
appeals  to  the  *'  Land  of  Liberty*" 
and  nonsense  about  the  wonders  to  be 
achieved  by  an  unborn  posterity  in  an 
unknown  age.  His  diplomacy  abroad 
flourishes  in  *'  notes  '*  of  an  intermin- 
able length*  and  of  an  intolerable  in- 
tricaey^  in  which  the  whole  merit 
seems  to  be  the  art  of  covering  so 
UDch  paper,  and  quibbling  through 
every  line.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  so  very  Yankee  a  personage  as 
Mr  Stevenson  should  leave  this  coun- 
try without  preparing  for  bis  recep- 
tion at  home*  by  some  such  display 
of  the  native  faculties  ;  for*  after  all, 
those  absurd  notes  are  written  not  for 
London  but  for  New  York*  and  not 
to  enlighten  the  British  Minister*  but 
tp  gull  the  Yankee  population. 

Let  the  following  specimen  from 
his  last  correspondenoe  on  the  Slave 
.  Trade  be  the  e^umpla  :-^ 


''  Let  it  ba  supposed^"  says  Mr  Steven- 
ton,  ''  for  purpoBes  of  illuetration*  that 
Great  Britain  had  entered  into  treaties 
with  other  nations,  by  vrhich  the  right  of 
search  for  seamen  or  deserters  was  given 
to  the  vessels  of  each  other,  and  that  some 
of  the  contracting  states,  in  order  to  evade 
their  engagements,  should  resort  to  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  flsgs  of  other  nstions. 
And  suppose,  aUO)  that,  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  these  treaties,  it  should  be 
deemed  expedient  to  assert  a  right  of 
boarding  snd  examining,  upon  the  high 
sea,  the  vessels  of  the  nations  who  had  not 
surrendered  the  right,  snd  were  not  par- 
ties  to  the  trestles. 

"  Does  Lord  Aberdeen  or  her  Majesty's 
Government  believe  that  such  a  power 
would  be  tolerated  by  any  independent  na- 
tion upon  the  face  of  the  earth?  And 
yet,  what  dilTerenee  would  there  be  between 
such  a  case  and  the  one  under  considera- 
tion* exeept  that  the  one  would  relate  to 
slavery,  and  the  other  to  irapreumeut  ?— 
subjects,  probably,  equally  important  In 
the  view  of  her  Majesty 'iGevernment." 
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Now»  would  not  any  many  who  had  to  make  him  an  American  to  all  in- 
ihe  good  fortmie  never  to  have  read  tents  and  purposes^  and  thns  secure 
any  of  Mr  Stevenson's  correspondence  him  against  all  laws*  whether  of  man- 
before*  imagine  from  this  language,  kind  or  his  own  nation.  If  this  is  to 
that  England  claimed  the  right  to  be  suffered*  there  can  bj^  no  use  in  any 
overhaul  every  American  vessel  which  treaty  with  foreigners  for  the  sup- 
her  cnusers  found  near  the  coast  of  pression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  pri- 
Africa*  confiscate  them  if  they  had  vate  dealer  has  only  to  say*  *'  My 
slaves  on  board*  or  were  intended  for  government  may  make  as  many  laws 
the  slave  trade*  and  act  according  to  as  it  likes*  for  any  consideration  that 


her  will  with  the  crew  and  cargo? 
Of  course  this  sort  of  impresdon  af- 
forded room  for  Mr  Stevenson's  fine 
writing*  '*  intolerable  injuries***  **  in- 
dependent power  on  the  face  of  the 
earth**'  finishing  with  what  this  diplo- 
matic  wit  doubtless  regarded  as 


the  folly  or  the  bounty  of  England 
may  give ;  I  have  only  to  hoist  the 
American  flag*  and  carry  on  my  trade 
in  {he  teeth  of  the  law."  Of  course* 
what  one  maybe  villain  enough  to  do* 
a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  may  be 
villains  enough  to  do*  until  the  sea  is 


prodigiously  sly  sneer  at  the  sincerity    covered  with  the  Yankee  ensign*  and 


of  England  in  the  whole  transaction. 
But  we  must  not  deprive  him  of  this 
fragment  of  hu  fame.  «  What  dif- 
ference  would  there  be/'  he  asks, 
**  between  the  cases*  except  that  the 
one  would  relate  to  slavery  and  the 
other  to  impressment  f— subjects*  pro- 
bably* equnify  important  in  the  view 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.**  This* 
however*  we  shall  pass  over  as  a  mere 
piece  of  impertinence*  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  matter  in  question*  and 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
hibit the  coxcombry  of  the  writer. 

But  to  the  main  point.  Will  it  he 
believed  that  the  Yankee  has  wholly 
mistaken*  or*  at  all  events*  wholly 
mistated*  the  nature  of  the  rule? 
That  rule  being  simply*  that  several 
European  and  Transatlantic  powers 
having  agreed  to  prohibit  their  ships 
from  carrying  on  the  slave-trade*  and 
yet  many  of  those  ships  being  pri- 
vately and  fraudulently  engaged  in 
that  trade*  under  cover  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag*  England  requures  to  have 
the  power  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
vessels  suspected  by  her  cruisers  are 
American  or  not.  Her  object  u  thus* 
not  to  seize  American  property*  nor 
stop  even  an  American  slave-trade* 
if  such  there  be ;  but  simply  to  pre- 
vent villains  who  are  acting*  not 
merely  against  the  laws  of  England, 
but  of  their  own  countries*  from  avail- 
ing themselves  of  a  flag  with  which 
they  have  no  connexion  whatever. 
One  might  conceive*  that  America 
would  rejoice  to  see  her  flag  rescued 
from  this  shame,  this  abominable 
abuse.  But  no;  Jonathan  insists  on 
it,  that  the  mere  hoisting  an  Ameri- 
can flag  by  a  Braxtlian*  Frenchman* 
Spaniard,  or  any  other  trafficker,  is 


America*  with  all  her  farrago  of  free- 
dom and  philanthropy/ has  the  honour 
of  protecting  and  propagating  the 
slave-trade  throughout  the  world. 

Lord  Aberdeen's  plain  and  manly 
answer  puts  the  matter  on  its  true 
ground.  His  lordship  thus  restricts 
the  British  claim.  He  says*  **that 
all  offence  or  caprice  ought  to  be 
avoided*  that  so  much  respect  and 
honour  are  due  to  the  American  flag* 
that  no  vessel  bearing  it  ought  to  be 
visited  by  a  British  cruiser,  except 
under  the  roost  grave  suspicions  and 
well-founded  doubts  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  its  character. 

'*  The  undersigned*  although  with 
pain*  must  add,  that  if  such  visit  should 
lead  to  the  proof  of  the  American 
origin  of  the  vessel*  and  that  she  was 
avowedly  engaged  in  the  slave-trade* 
exhibiting  to  view  the  manacles*  fet- 
ters* and  other  implements  of  torture, 
or  had  even  a  number  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  on  board,  no  British 
officer  could  interfere  further** 

Yet  there  is  another  charge  on 
which  we  must  overhaul  the  Yankee 
'<  note  '*  writer.  He  says*  **  the  Hay ti. 
ans  demanded  a  similar  right  which 
you  refused ;  why  should  we  give  it 
to  England  more  than  England  to 
Hayti  ?"  Now,  to  f^ye  the  Haytian 
rule  on  the  subject*  and  it  is  one  utterly 
dissimilar : — 

"  A&T.  I.^The  slave-trade  is  asiimi- 
lated  to  piracy. 

**  Art.  2. — Every  vessel,  no  matter  of 
what  nationy  which  shall  be  surprised  en- 
gaged or  having  been  engaged  in  slave- 
trade,  or  which  ahall  be  destined  for  it, 
shaU  be  captured,  and  brought  into  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  republic. 

Aaz.  S. — If  any  Haytians  are  found 
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aaioag  the  crewt,  they  shall  be  proieented 
and  poniabed  with  d«Kth« 

Amt.  4. — If  the  Teael  it  foreign,  and 
beari  the  flag  of  a  foreign  power,  and  if 
the  crew  ia  in  whole  or  io  part  composed 
of  foreigneriy  the  vessel  and  for^yners 
shall  be  detained  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Cousal  of  the  nation,  if  there 
is  one  in  the  republic  ;  and  if  there  is  not 
one,  the  government  will  take  the  measures 
which  it  shall  judge  flt  for  delivering 
them  to  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

"  AaT.  5.-»In  aU  eaaei  the  captives 
shall  be  liberated." 

Lord    Falmerston*8    note   to   the 
Hay  tian  goTemment  protested  against 
this  doctrine,  simply  for  its  obvious 
extniYagance.      He    declared,    that 
whatever  right  the  Haytian  govern- 
ment might  have  to  confiscate   the 
cargoes  or  bang  the  crews  of  its  own 
ships,  no  such  right  could  belong  to 
any  power  in  peace  against  the  ships 
or  crews  of  other  nations.     Is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  American 
minister  could  be  booby  enough  to 
find  no  difference  between  this  seizing 
and  hanging  system,  and  the  simple 
requiring  to  see  by  the  papers  of  a 
palpably   suspicious  yessel,   whether 
she  were  American  or  not ;  in  other 
wordsj  whether  she  was  following  a 
trade  which   America  sanctioned,  or 
were  transgressing  at  once  the  law  of 
their  own  country,  and  the  obligations 
of  a  treaty  made  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature  ?     If  he  did  see  the  difference, 
bis  nse  of  the  argument  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  deficiency  in  the 
logic  of  his  excellency  the  Ex-  Minis- 
ter of  the  '*  land  of  Freedom.'* 

The  plidn  fact  is,  that  the  Ameri* 
can  flag  is  the  great  protector  of  this 
hideous  trade.  And  why  ?  That 
secret  must  rest  in  the  bosoms  of  twenty, 
those  philanthropists  who  so  regu-  twenty, 
larly  proclaim  the  equality  of  all  man- 
kind ;  the  wickedness  of  refusing  li- 
berty of  conscience^  or  any  thing  else» 
to  any  human  being ;  and  the  glorious 
right  of  cashiering  governors  and  go- 
vernment whenever  it  may  please  the 
popular  inclination.  But  we  can  con- 
ceive, at  leasts  the  possibility  that 
some  of  those  orators  themselves  may 
not  be  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  a  traffic  in  which  a  successful  ven- 
ture makes  cent-per-cent ;  or  that 
there  may  not  be  other  little  benefits 
to  the  «  long- shore*'  population  in 
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the  supply  of  the  outward-bound. 
However  this  may  or  may  not  be, 
let  us  give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  last 
captures.  The  letter  is  from  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Acorn,  dated  St  Helena, 
so  late  as  September  1841. 

"  I  have  it  now  io  my  power  to  ap- 
prise you  of  the  capture  of  tlie  Anna,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  with  Jiv4  hundred 
slaves  on  board. 

''  I  was  ordered  on  board  the  Anna  to 
take  a  list  of  the  captives,  and  classify 
them.  As  soon  as  I  set  my  foot  on  deck,  the 
tokens  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor 
creatures  met  my  eye  in  every  quarter." 

He  then  describes  in  a  few  words 
their  situation,  from  obvious  circum- 
stances too  disgusting  for  detail. 

"  I  have  never/'  says  the  writer,  "  en- 
countered any  thing  like  the  miasmatic 
and  unwholesome  vapours  which  arose 
from  the  dena  where  the  slaves  were  hud- 
dled together,  so  closely  as  sesrctly  to 
leave  breathing  room.  In  the  afterpart 
of  the  vessel,  called  the  cabin,  a  place 
measuring  about  sixteen  feet  by  nine,  and 
which  was  alloted  to  the  females,  no  fewL-r 
than  2 1 7  of  those  miserable  beings  were 
packed.  When  I  looked  down  into  the 
crowded  mass,  and  saw  the  manner  in 
which  thi'y  were  xoedged  together^  it  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  celebrated  Black- Hole 
of  Calcutta. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  about 
three  hwidred  males  were  confined.  This 
part  of  the  ship  was  about  fifty  feet  in 
length,  by  about  twenty. seven  in  breadth; 
and  about  three  feet  and  a  •  heUf  high.  In 
this  place,  which  was  in  a  most  impUTO 
and  filthy  state,  the  shove  number  of 
human  beings  were  huddled  together  with- 
out room  enough  to  Isy  themselves  at 
length,  and  forced  to  keep  in  a  iitting  po-- 
sition  from  the  lawnesso/the  deck  abo.e* 
The  males  were  from/ot<r  years  of  age  to 
and  the  females  from  three  to 
Their  food  was  boiled  beans 
mixed  with  a  little  flour,  in  the  morning ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  flour  and  water, 
with  two  ounces  of  meat." 

The  vessel  was  carried  into  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  the  slaves  were  to  be 
talten  care  of  by  the  British  commis- 
sion. 

Can  any  man  read  this— and  this 
is  but  one  of  hundreds — without  a 
shudder?  Let  an  En^rlishman  ima- 
gine himself  and  his  family  carried 
across  the  ocean  in  a  den  of  horrors 
and  disgusts  like  this — unable  to  lie 
down^  stifling  by  noisome  aio  unable 
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to  stand  np^  packed  In  with  300  mi-  any  share  in  the  laerymose  absorditiaa 

serable  beings  like  himself*  without  of  the  Wilberforce  coterie.     There  is 

resource  for  the  common  demands  of  no  junta  on  earth  for  whom  we  have  a 

fresh  air,  of  personal  comfort*  of  hu-  more  unfeigned  contempt.  But  what- 


man  cleanliness,  or  of  other  requisites 
equally  obvious  and  undetailable ;  and 
add*  that  this  agony  is  to  be  endured 
simply  to  enable  some  Brazilian,  or 
Portuguese*  or  French*  or  Spanish 
ruffian,  to  make  money  by  his  miser* 
ies — even,  to  say  nothing  of  making 
him  a  wretched  slave  for  life.  And 
then  let  him  give  his  opinion  of  Jona- 
than*  with  his  hsnds  in  both  his  poc- 
kets* snugly  looking  on,  and  with  all 
sorts  of  fair  phrases  in  his  mouth,  ac- 
tually refusing,  to  throw  the  slightest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  abomina- 
tion ;  nay,  refusing  to  suffer  others 
to  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in  its 
way. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  taking 


ever  their  motives  are*  their  measures 
have  been  so  utterly  luckless  as  to  ex- 
tinguish them.-  But,  whether  sainte 
or  sinners,  we  turn  from  them  and  their 
harangues*  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  the  traffic*  atrocious  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago*  is  more  atrocious 
every  year  since.  The  wretchedness 
which  was  then  in  some  degree  kept 
down  by  British  law*  is  now  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  merciless  of 
mankind,  the  slave-dealer  of  the  west- 
em  world.  And  yet  we  are  to  listen 
to  America  talking  of  her  protecting 
flag,  her  national  delicacy*  and  her 
public  rights*  as  if  all  this  were  inno« 
cence*  and  the  slave-trade  only  a  pas- 
time I 


.Lord  Rodbn. 


The  public  have  good  reason  to 
thank  this  estimable  nobleman  for  the 
pamphlet  which  has  just  appeared  in 
answer  to  Lord  Alvanley*s  on  the 
state  of  Ireland.  The  latter  lord*s  was 
the  performance  of  a  lively  gentle- 
man* terribly  tired  of  hearing  Ireland 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  clubs* 
and  determined  to  give  his  helping 
hand  to  the  restoration  of  pleasanter 
subjects*  by  extinguishing  the  old  one 
at  a  blow.  His  expedient  is  the 
simplest  one  imaginable.  ''The  Papists 
complain  of  poverty*  and  their  priest- 
hood. Poh  I  give  them  as  much 
money  as  they  ask  for*  and  stop  their 
mouths  at  once."  Nothing  more 
satisfactory  to  the  man  who  knows 
Qothing  of  either  the  people  or  the 
priest.  The  late  Lovell  Edgeworth* 
a  dabbler  in  all  sorts  of  machines  and 
projects*  happening  not  to  like  the 
colour  of  the  slates  used  in  Irish 
building,  proposed  that  they  should 
be  coloured  with  cobalt.  "  A  very 
good  colour,**  was  the  reply  of  old 
Watt*  who  doubtless  looked  with  due 
wonder  on  the  projector ;  **  but 
cobalt  costs  two  guineas  a  pound.'* 
The  evident  fact*  of  course*  being* 
that  the  ingenious  Mr  Edgeworth 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Lord 
Alvanley  is  evidently  of  the  easy 
school ;  he  has  heard  that  there  are 
Popbh  priests*  and  imagines  them  to 


be  venerable  hermits*  like  some  of  the 
long- bearded  figures  in  his  gallery* 
innocent*  patient,  and  picturesque; 
and  he  recommends    that    all    their 
sorrows  shall  be  healed  accordingly* 
that  they  shall  be  called  to  the  Pro- 
testant pav-table,  eomforted  with  the 
oil  and  wine  of  a  handsome  pension 
poured  into  the  wounds  of  their  con- 
sdence*  and  softened  for  life  with  a 
general  sinecure.  Of  course*  his  lord- 
ship knows  no  more  of  the  cost  of  this 
performance*  than  Edgeworth  knew  of 
the  price  of  his  cobalt.     But  this  pay- 
ment* on  the  lowest  estimate,  would 
amount  to  no  less  than  £600*000  a- 
year!     Exactly  twice  the  sum  that 
sustains  the  whole  Established  clergy 
of  Ireland,  We  put  out  of  the  question 
the  palpable  crime  of  paying  for  the 
propagation  of  error*  and  that*  too  of 
error  in  the  most  important  interests 
of  man — of  encouraging  superstition, 
and  raising,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  per- 
petual barrier  against  the  progress  of 
religious  knowledge  among  the  Popish 
multitudes  of  Ireland.    But  taking  the 
argument  in  its  lowest  point  of  view* 
the  remedy  would  not  answer  the  pur* 
pose.     Some  of  the  Popish  priesthood 
might,   probably*  accept    Protestant 
pay*  but  the  great  majority  would 
undoubtedly  refuse.     The  experiment 
has  been  proposed  before*  for  Lord 
Alvanley*  though  hnmorous*  is  not 
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original.  TIm  whol0  hierarohy  of 
Popish  Ireland  have  peremptorily » and 
eien  oontemptuously*  refuaed  it ;  and 
would  refuse  it  ttill,  if  it  were  to  l>e 
conneeted  with  the  abandonment  of  a 
single  fee  from  confessionB,  abiolutionf , 
extreme  nnetionij  and  the  various 
eonrees  of  revenne,  connected  with 
what  thej  call  the  essential  rites  of 
their  religion. 

But,  even  if  they  did  abolish  those 
fees,  and  take  the  money  in  their 
stead,  would  that  hush  the  bitter  scorn, 
or  the  frowning  horror,  which  their 
church  absolutely  inculcates  towards 
all  whom  it  pronounces  to  be  heretieaif 
By  the  decrees  of  Rome,  all  Protes- 
tants are  apostatest  doomed  to  eternal 
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C9ftUioli<M  pay  only  abont  1. 14*000;  so 
little  grovnd  have  they  for  aMoriinf  that 
the  established  church  is  supported  i« 
whole,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  ^onan 
Catholics.  Indeed,  under  the  eaieting. 
state  of  the  law,  tithe  19  already  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  majority  of  tenants.  In  a 
•hort  time,  if  left  to  themseWes,  the  name 
of  it  will  be  almost  forgotten  ;  and  unlesa 
some  ftrange  revolution  takes  place,  there 
cannot  be  any  Bucceisful  agitation  in  regard 
to  it." 

As  to  the  next  charge*  that  the  Pro« 
testant  church  in  Ireland  has  been 
only  an  usurper  of  the  property  of  the 
B  Ornish,  Lord  Roden  settles  that  plea 
with  equsl  clearness  :*^ 


-    .  .  .     .        ,^,  -         **  It  is  too  generally  believed,"  says  the 

suffering;  the    revolted    subjects    of     noble  Earl,  •»  that  from  the  introduction 


holy  mother  church,  and,  therefore^  to 
be  brought  back  whenever  his  holi- 
ness the  Pope  shall  possess  the  power* 
even  by  the  scourge  and  the  chain. 
For  this  the  Inquisition  was  erected, 
and  against  this,  until  Rome  shall 
revoke  thoee  decrees,  which  she  never 
has  done  yet.  Protestantism  must  be 
on  its  guard.  Would  £150  a- year 
to  the  Irish  priest— which  would  oost 
£600,000  a*yearto  the  nation — revoke 
those  decrees*  or  extinguish  their 
spirit*  or  make  the  priest  regard  the 
Protestant  as  less  a  heretic*  or  Rome 
regard  England  as  less  a  revolted  pro- 
vince ?  We  most  beg  leave  to  doubt, 
and  not  even  Lord  Alvanley*s  sim- 
plicity on  the  subject  will  induce  us 
to  believe,  that  our  £600,000  would 
produce  any  thing  but  a  smile  of  ultra- 
scorn  at  our  infatuated  credulity. 

Lord  Roden*8  pamphlet  is  a  per- 
formance of  another  order,  well  rea^ 
soned,  well  informed,  and  totally 
diveated  of  all  exaggeration  in  its 
•tatements,  or  violence  in  its  language. 
The  common  clamour  of  the  Popish 
barangners  is  the  Tithe.  This*  his 
Lordship  shows,  is  wholly  groundless. 

^  As  a  mere  peeunisry  burden,"  he  says, 
"  espeeially  as  the  law  at  present  exists, 
tithe  cannot  press  at  all  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  farmers  ;  it  is  really,  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  portion  of  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  landlord.  The 
landlords  are  the  bona  fide  tithe,  payers,  and 
if  dthe  were  done  away  in  reality,  as  well 
as  in  name,  they  would  alone  be  the  gainers. 
The  total  amount  of  tithe  payable  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Irish  church  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  about  L.d00,000;  of 
this  the  landlords  in  fee  that  are  Roman 


of  Christianity  up  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  religion  of  Ireland  was  that 
of  Rome ;  that  ecolesiastleal  property  of 
every  kind  belonged  to  the  elergy  of 
Rome ;  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  vio- 
lently wrested  from  them  sad  transferred 
to  the  clergy  of  another  church.  Ther^ 
cannot  he  greater  errora  than  these." 

"  When  the  Roman  Catholic  nlssion- 
aries  trst  visited  Ireland  they  found  that 
the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  had 
been  professed  and  practised  for  centuries* 
The  Irish  Christians  were  under  no  obli- 
gation, they  owed  no  allegiance  to  Rome ; 
they  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  the  misaionaiies,  but  they  neither  re- 
cognized nor  submitted  to  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
We  find  them  in  the  seTenth  century,  not- 
withstanding, in  conjunction  with  the 
British  bishops,  the  emissaries  from  Rome, 
and  defending  the  teoets  and  rights  they 
had  always  professed.  The  grounds  of 
this  oppoi^iiion  and  the  tenets  they  defend- 
ed, both  prove  their  religion  to  have  been 
brought  to  them,  not  by  means  of  the 
western,  but  by  the  eastern  church.  Up 
to  the  twelfth  century  they  elected  and 
eonsecrated  their  own  bishops,  and  these 
exercised  their  jurisdiction  in  their  respec* 
tive  dioceses,  without  any  reference  whaU 
ever  being  had  to  Rome.  The  same  cen- 
tury that  introduced  into  Ireland  the  Royal 
authority  of  England,  established  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope.  Before  this  titfus 
were  paid  to  the  clergy,  and  ecclesiastics 
were  richly  endowed  loith  lands," 

Another  of  the  outcries  is*  the 
cruelty  of  having  taken  the  property 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  and  given 
it  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  No  such  transfer  was 
ever  made.     The  Romish  priesthood 
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in  Ireland^  almost  to  a  man,  embraced 
the  ReformatloDy  and  of  the  whole 
body*  but  two  bishops  were  deprived 
of  their  sees*  and  that  not  for  ad- 
herence to  their  religion*  but  for  in- 
fringement of  the  law.  The  people 
who  raise  this  outer j,  knowing  the 
factSf  are  simply  dealers  in  falsehood ; 
but  those  who  raise  it  in  ignorance 


thus  plundered*  yet  not  for  a  transfer 
from  one  church  to  another*  but  for  a 
transfer  from  the  Protestant  Church 
to  the  pockets  of  conrtlers.  Thus  in 
England*  the  con6scation  of  the  abbey 
lands  of  Wobum  began  the  fortunes 
of  the  Russell  family.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer*  than  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland  is  nothing  more 


should  learn,  that  the  whole  body  of    than  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  Church 
the  Romish  clergy  in  both  England     of  Christianity*  established  from  the 


and  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, remained  in  possession  of  all 
their  former  benefices,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  less  than  a  hundred  in 
England*  who  were  deprived  chiefiy, 
if  not  in  every  case,  for  their  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  English  Sovereign 
as  the  earthly  head  of  Church  and 


earliest  records  down  to  the  time  of 
Henry  II*  who  at  his  invasion  brought 
with  him  Popery*  till  then  wholly  un- 
acknowledged, and  even  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  Irish  Church.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Pope*  thus  backed  by 
force  of  arms*  and  assisted  by  the  di- 
visions  of  a  country  exhausted  by  civil 


State — a  doctrine  which  every  man  of    war*  and  sinking  into  poverty  and  ig- 


common  sense  knows  to  be  rational* 
scriptural*  and  essentially  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  the  country.  The 
historic  fact  is*  that*  stubborn  as  the 
Romish  clergy  now  seem,  excited  as 
they  are  by  being  set  forth  as  the 
heads  of  a  politicd  party,  they  were 
then  far  from  dreaming  of  any  resis- 
tance to  the  general  change  of  opin- 
ion through  all  the  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe ;  and  that  in  the 
British  dominions*  as  in  Germany 
and  the  principal  part  of  France  and 
the  North,  they  received  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Reformation  with  joy ;  they 
welcomed  the  liberty  to  read  the 
Scriptures*  till  then  a  book  scarcely 
known  to  them  by  more  than  name* 
and  welcomed  it  as  a  discovery  from 
Heaven. 

The  causes  which  threw  the  pea- 
santry back  again  into  Romanism* 
were  to  be  found  in  the  violent  aliena- 
tions of  church  property  by  that  most 
rapacious  of  tyrants  and  most  odious 
of  men,  Henry  VIII.*  thus  impover- 
ishing the  whole  body  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Ireland  ;-»no]ess  than 
fifteen  hundred  glebes  having  been 


norance*  then  became  paramount*  and 
Protestantism*  left  to  poverty*  cruelly 
neglected  by  the  government  of  Eng- 
land* and  still  more  cruelly  persecuted 
in  the  harsh  reign  of  the  Second 
James,  by  his  war  in  Ireland*  rapidly 
sank  into  the  lowest  condition  of 
weakness.  But  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  was  the  dawn  of 
better  times.  Education*  peace,  and 
law  began  to  make  their  way  through 
this  land  of  perpetual  struggle*  and 
Protestantism,  acquiring  new  activity 
with  new  protection,  and  new  useful- 
ness with  new  activity*  became  the 
strength  of  the  land.  The  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  is  the  original 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  spirit  and 
in  most  of  its  forms.  If  it  had  no 
other  effSect  than  that  of  spreading  the 
Scriptures  throu^rh  all  ranks*  it  would 
be  invaluable.  But  to  this  great  duty 
of  all  Ch'rkitians*  it  adds  the  minor 
though  highly  essential  services*  of 
being  the  great  bond  of  connexion 
with  England*  the  great  champion  of 
civil  liberty*  and  the  firmest  advocate 
of  rational  and  manly  knowledge! 
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*'  9ov  Is  tiM  wtntar  of  our  diMonteat.'*-^SHAKipSARC. 


Ws  are  no  great '  clerks  on  climate,' 
nor  seek  to  build  our  fame  on  that  of 
watering-places  and  their  crowds ;  nor 
shall  this  chapter  conrt»  in  the  fami- 
liar name  of  town  or  citadel,  an  inte- 
rest not  its  own.  We  design  some 
road-side  pictures  on  foreign  roads- 
appeals  to  the  memory  rather  than  the 
imagination  of  the  courteous  reader, 
whose  Tote  and  interest,  thus  propitiat- 
ed, we  ask  with  our  excellent  publishers, 
to  enable  us  to  stand  forth,  some  day 
or  other— as  we  think  we  are  strong 
enough  to  do— in  the  full-grown  sta- 
ture of «'  Travek  in  Italy;'*  to  which 
consummation  our  ambition  has  been 
long  since  tending — and  wherefore 
not? 

**  Staltmn  est  com  tot  nbiqae 
Vatibos  oecnmB  par  cere  periturcB  cbartsB.'* 

Verily  there  be  pleasanter  roads  for 
the  trafeller  than  that  which  leads 
him  to  Calau  from  the  French  capital 
•— ^  day 9  and  in  wmmtr  ;  but  who  can 
sufficiently  describe  the  dreariness 
and  penance  of  that  road  by  nighi,  and 
in  winter;  when  it  looks  more  like  the 
miry  bed  of  a  canal  under  repair,  than 
the  ordinary  bottom  o?er  which  wheels 
are  meant  to  run  ?  We  once  left  gay, 
brilliant,  delightful  Paris,  (so  we  then 
esteemed  it,)  precisely  at  the  time  of 
the  terrible  hurricane  at  Liverpool; 
Chevalier's  barometer  had  been  sink- 
ing for  two  days,  and  still  fell  apace  ; 
the  Tolnminous  clouds  were  scudding, 
at  rail-road  speed  over  the  nests  of  the 
high-perched  pigeons  in  the  Tuile- 
ries — and  hara  work  had  they  to  ac- 
commodate their  position,  or  make 
timely  escape  from  snapping  elm- 
boughs:  thousands  of  intelligent  spar- 
rows might  be  seen  covering  the  roof 
of  the  Hotel  de  la  Terrasse,  where  a 
whimsical  benevolence  affords  them 
abundance  in  a  bad  season.  It  was 
by  all  these  tokens  a  sad  time  for  the 
road. 

It  was  five  b*clock  p.  m.,  when  one 
of  Lafitte's  thundering  waggons — our- 
selves one  of  its  prisoners  sentenced 
to  thirty  hours*  detention — wended  its 
slow,  way  through  the  barrier  St. 
Deob,  and  bound  for  the  coast.     We 


shuddered  as  we  passed  through  the 
heavy  wet  portal,  unchallenged  by  the 
bureaux,  and  felt  instinctively  for  but- 
tons and  button-holes  to  adjust  them 
indissolttbly  in  time.  The  road  was 
deluged  by  a  twenty-four  hours*  ca- 
taract of  rain,  and  presented  no  mov- 
ing object  but  our  van;  even  the 
weather-beaten  waggoner  had  put  up 
for  shelter,  and  the  last  "  canton- 
ier*'  had  ceased  to  chop  stones,  and 
had  quitted  his  drenched  shed  for  an 
asylum  for  the  night.  Through  this 
Slough  of  Despond, we  scarce  accom- 

Elished  five   miles  in    a   couple  of 
ours.     It  was  our  first  stage,  and  a 
heavy  evening  began  to  set  in,  shroud- 
ing little  by  little  the  barren  prospect 
from  our  view;  first  drencUng  the  low 
hills  in  opaque  mist,  and  creeping  over 
the  neighbouring  fields,  till  at  last  it 
concealed  the  very  road-side  trees  from 
view,  though  they  were  still  heard 
lashing    their    arms    in    the  blast. 
Cheering  in  such  a  night,  on  such  a 
road,  were  the  rudest  and  roost  un- 
couth sounds  of  wayfaring  life, — the 
crack  of  the  whip  and  the  fitful  out- 
breaks of  the  postilions,  as  the  tearing 
team,  thus  threatened  or  encouraged, 
went  fearless  on,  jerking  us  with  dis- 
locating violence  over  large  gashes,  or 
plumping  us  into  heavy  quagmire,  till 
an  antagonist  force  should  fetch  us  up 
again  upon  the  solid  causeway ;  and  so 
on  and  so  off  went  we,  for  many  a 
league,  till  all  was  black  abound  us. 
Just  now,  thought  we,  the  opera  is 
about  to  open,  and  the  bright  Boule- 
vard to  be  thronged  with  its  buzzing 
crowds;  while  we,  forsooth,  are  doing 
night-thoughts  in  this  infernal  Dili- 
gence— contriving  vainly  how  to  keep 
the  body  warm  and  the  head  cool,  and 
how  to  rob  the  tedious  night  of  a 
miserable  fraction  of  its  inexorable 
length,  till  a  gusty  morning  in  Picardy 
shidl  slowly  dawn  upon  us,  and  usher 
in  another  day  as  hopeless  as  the  last! 
Who  does  not  recollect,  with  recoil 
and  dismay,  (Qkm    iaiia  fando — ?) 
those  dismal  night-halls  in  France,  viz* 
lone  cabins,  where  horses  are  chan- 
ged, and  the  drenched  diligence,  with 
a  lake  upon  its  imperial,  stands  for  a 
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qotftir  of  an  hour  buffeting  the  rain ;     does  not  start  till  the  delightfol  hoar 


and  you  hear,  more  audibly  than  when 
in  motion,  the  wind  sadly  sweeping  up 
the  long  street  of  some  Straggling 
village,  swinging  a  creaking  sign- 
board^ or  half-eztingnished  rhferbiret 
or  sighing  in  melancholy  cadence 
along  some  leafless  BouloTard*  or  the 
shabby  colonnade  of  a  tenantless  mar- 
ket-place. A  night  composed  of  such 
hours  .was  at  length  past,  and  early 
moming-^the  wet,  wet,  dark  winter 
morning  of  Britain,  or  northern 
Franoe-— breaks  gloomily  npon  your 
unrefreshed  eyeballs.  Meanwhile 
your  lethargie  companions  have  haply 
snored  defiuice  to  the  storm  ;  amidst 
the  garlio  and  tobacco  exhalations, 
(cutaneous  or  respiratory)  in  which 
you  are  suffocating,  you  force  down — 
if  it  be  still  possible-*-in  the  wet  groove, 
the  rattling  window,  for  one  mouthful 
of  such  morning  air  as  may  be  had 
—and  only  one  t  for  the  storm  that 
skirmished  in  the  dark,  at  day^break 
has,  now  that  it  can  see  its  way,  put 
forth  all  its  energieSf  and  declares  its 
final  intentions;  and  far  and  wide  over 
the  horiaon  the  dark  mischief  brews ; 
auxiliaries  are  coming  up  from  every 

auarter — the  elemental  battle  rages — 
le  poplars  bend  like  young  com— 
the  very  hedges  shake  convulsively 
from  the  roots  upwards—  the  thin,  long 
grasses  of  a  future  harvest  tremble  in 
the  meads,  as  blast  courses  blast  over 
thehr  surface.     But  it  is  morning,  and 
man  begins  to  stir,  as  stir  he  must. 
An  early  mill,  in  the  hazy  perspective, 
is  alread V  revolving  furiously,  though 
with  naked  arms ;  the  sailcloth  of  a 
distant  waggon  is  seen  toiling  up  a 
steep  hill,  which  awaits  you  in  your 
turn ;  flocks  of  sea-gulls,  borne  into 
the  interior   by  the  wind  off-shore, 
hail  you  with  a  scream  as  they  scud  over. 
Oh,  how  welcome  it  is  after  such 
a  Journey,  to  be  waylaid,    a  mile 
or  two  from  Boulogne,  by  all  the  com- 
missioners of  all  the  hotels,  and  after 
all  the  missiles  that  have  pelted  you 
by  the  way,  to  receive,  at  the  open 
window,  a  shower  of  card?,  promising 
you  a  fine  open  view  of  that  confound- 
ed channel  which  none  cross  with  im- 
nunity,— "  rather  a  short  sea,  sir  I  a 
little  ground  swell,  sir  I  and  it*8  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  sirl^uncommon  fine 
passages  all  last  month,  sir.*'     The 
first  object  that  meets  your  eye  as  you 
rattle  down  Rue  de  TEcu,  is  a  framed 
affich6,  to  tell  you  that  the  Harlequin 


of  two    o'clock    in   the    morning. 
Twelve  blessed  hours  on  your  hands 
in  a  plate  of  such  discord  as  Bou- 
logne I^  An  entire  day,  for  which  yon 
have  iieen  prepared  by  l>eing  np  all 
night,  u  now  to  be  spent  in  watching, 
with  anxious  interest,  the  periled  sea- 
boats  that  scramble  up  the  towering 
surge,  and  come  tumbling  over  the 
iMir ;  and  scarcely  reach  it  with  rent 
sails  and  powerless  oars,  and  crews 
too  enfeebled  ever  to  respond  to  the 
cheers  which  burst  from  the  pier,  on 
their  welcome  and  almost  unexpected 
arrival  I — The  museum  may  be  visited, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  have  one  in  eo 
small  a  town  ;  forced  exercise  may  be 
taken  on  the  rampart;  dinner  moat 
Im    meditated,    ordered,    prepared, 
served,  spun  out,  and  rested  upon, 
but  how  is  the  eoMiiig  to  be  disposed 
of  ? — Not  in  the  street,  where  you 
would  be  drenched  and  froxen  at  the 
same  time;  not  in  the  hoters  public 
room,  where  one  solitary  greasy  re- 
past succeeds  another,  and  the  smell  of 
dining  never  ends  ;  not  In  the  Theatre, 
where  there  is  to- night  no  play — unless, 
like  your  Irish  friend,  you  insist  upon 
going  to  one  called  a  "  ReUtche  ;**  nor 
in  the  CajS»  with  its  too  well-known 
illumined  lantern— 


Riz  au  lait 
Riz  au  gras. 


and  its  transverse  cues  and  billiard  ball  I 
What  I  after  the  brilliancy  of  Perron's 
glass  and  gold ;  the  well-painted  Her- 
culanean  Saltatrici  of  his  neighbours; 
the  sumptuous  comptoirs,  with  prettv 
women  on  thrones  of  state ;  the  arebl- 
tectural  elegance,  and  costly  simplicity 
of  the  Orleans,  the  Londres^  the  Pans, 
the  Cardinals ;  and  so  many  other  re- 
alizations of  the  Arabian  Nights — ^tohe 
stunned  by  the  noises  of  low  fellows, 
wrangling  over  dominoes  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  their  voices,  on  a  sanded 
floor,  amidst  ftimes  of  acrid  tobacco 
and  the  feverish  breath  of  the  metal 
stove,  which  affects  at  once  lungs,  sto- 
mach, and  chest  I  or  turn  from  them 
with  disgust  to  soiled  newspapers  of 
the  previous  day  or  week*— the  JDun* 
kirk  Journal  or  the  Calais  Mbniteur  I 
or  contemplate  the  slattern  ''  du  conu 
toir,*^  drawing  homely  worsted  over 
an  inch  of  candle  on  a  saveall'— a  poor 
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drudge*  who  nerer  smilM,  nor  meets 
with  emconragement  to  do  so.  **  Cm- 
ikat  non  ammum  muiat,*'  Bays  the  poet, 
as  if  the  former  were  a  trifler*8  privi- 
lege 1  Why>  on  this  very  day  three 
years  ago»  we  left  Genoa  on  our  way 
to  Pisa ;  on  this  very  day  we  stood  on 
the  brow  of  a  promontory  which  com- 
manded a  panoramic  tiew  of  the  most 
enchanting  scenery»  and  under  the 
brightest  sky  that  ever  painter  attempt* 
ed  to  realize.  A  Claude*s  warm  haze 
lay  over  the  Mediterranean^  and 
stretched  far  to  the  left  upon  the  dazz- 
ling outline  of  the  white  hills  of  that 
sunny  Carraraf  which,  warmed  with 
our  coal  fires*  and  reflecting  them 
from  the  polislied  slab,  is  the  familiar 
hearthstone  of  England  I  We  should 
as  soon  think  of  emolating  the  flight 
of  those  wide^winged  giant  ospreys, 
which  we  then  and  there  saw  msgesti- 
cally  sailing  seaward  through  that 
limpid  air*  as  dream  of  doing  justice 
to  the  scene.  Oppressed  with  the 
glories  which  surrounded  us,  we  be- 
gan to  descend  by  a  zig-zag  road*  at 
every  turn  of  which  a  new  diagonal 
view  of  the  mighty  elements  of  sea  and 
land  constituted  an  infinite  variety  of 
pictures.  Olive  groves  that  had  stood 
for  centuries,  oranges  ready  to  be 
gathered*  grew  by  the  road- side; 
churches,  convents,  and  small  villages* 
broke  iwautifuUy  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountun  we  were  descendiug ;  and  all 
was  silent  as  night,  till  we  were  agree, 
ably  startled  by  a  shrill  note  of  trum- 
pet over-head — and  again  it  came 
nearer ;  but  by  whom*  and  for  what 

Jmrpose  blown,  we  could  not  yet  con- 
ecture*  for  thickets  of  aloes,  pome- 
granate* and  acacia*  screened  the 
trampeter  from  view.  At  length  the 
nearer  trmmp  of  men  and  horses  di- 
rected us  to  one  of  the  projecting 
ledgea  or  shelves  over-head;  and  there* 
throngh  a  break  in  the  trees*  we  got  a 
view  of  a  body  of  soldiers*  on  horse- 
back* escorting  a  cart  drawn  by  fonr 
bnffaloesy  in  which  cart  several  fero- 
cious-looking men  were  seated  on 
transverse  inches,  moodily  engaged 
in  smoking,  casting  their  eyes  occa- 
sionally over  the  well-known  country — 
the  scene  of  their  parentage*  educa- 
tion, and  exploits — and  scowling  on 
the  soldiers  like  wild  beasts  fresh 
caged.  The  escort  overtook  us*  and 
we  presently  entered  a  peaceful  little 
(own  at  the  foot  of  the  hill*  together 
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with  the  brignnds ;  divided  with  them 
the  public  curiosity  for  all  new  irri- 
vals,  and  proceeding  to  our  respective 
destinations,  we  to  the  hotel--they  to 
prison  I 

We  shall  now  shake  the  kaleido* 
scope*  and  shift  the  scene  to  our  own 
fair  island*  to  take  a  bit  of  moonlight 
on  the  Kent  road*  and  commemorate 
the  occasional  charms  of  '*  outside**- 
fare  in  England. 

The  mouth  of  August*  and  the  hour 
of  starting  ten  at  night,  after  a  suflfb- 
cating  day.     How  delightful  and  how 
animating  to  be  bowling  out  of  a  hot 
suburb*  such  as  the  Borough*  along  a 
road  without  a  loose  pebble*  at  the  rate 
of  full  ten  miles  an  hour,  through  many 
a  road-side  village*  with  the  cottage 
windows    already    closed — its    gable 
whitening    in     the     moonlight — the 
churchyard  at  the  extremity  of  such 
a  little  street  ("  ville  morto  aupr^s  de 
ville  endormie*'}  is  not  more  still  and 
breathless  than  is  that  road- side  vil- 
lage.    Hark!  (and  a  pleasant  sound  it 
is)  to  the  hollow  strokes  of  the  horses' 
hoofs*  as  they  mount  or  descend*  at 
full  gallop*  some  inconsiderable  rise  of 
the  road*  or  spring  over  the  one-arched 
bridge.    And  now  comes  an  easy  con- 
versational canter,  by  the  side  of  the 
raised  foot-path*   so    truly   English, 
backed  by  the  park- fence,  green  or 
grey  with  lichen*  or  coated  by  the 
honey- suckled  hedge.     The  road- side 
public  house*  witd  its  watering. trough ; 
the  turnpike,  with  its  solitary  lamp — 
all  these  are  ordinaxj  elements  ;  but  in 
this  fair  and  silent  night-scene*  to  us 
look  beautiful  I     A  few  miles  more* 
and  the  Tally-ho  delves  into  two  deep 
walls  of  chalk- pit*  and  then  emerges 
upon  a  wide  and  lovely  common,  with 
its  yellow  broom.  Its  picturesque  infer- 
tility* its  treeless  expanse*  and  its  old 
windmill — we    hate   new  windmills: 
star-studded  and  breathless  Is  the  sky 
over  us ;  and  we  are  quite  obliged  to 
that  dog*  whose  solitary  fitful  bark— 
a  mile  off  at  least — shows  him  to  bo  on 
the  alert  in  the  distant  hamlet.     All 
this  may  be  felt,  and  may  be  written. 
We  trust  there  are  few  who  have  not 
felt  for  themselves  how  the  free  spirit 
rejoices  on    the   coach-top   on   such 
a  night;   how  the  innermost  soul  is 
touched  through  every  organ  of  sense 
by  which  it  is  accessible ;  how  reverie 
succeeds  to  reverie,  and  half-utiered 
exclamation  to  exclamation;  how—— 
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. as  to   a  geiitlem«n*8  park  in 

Kent— it  is  a  paradise  within  a  para- 
dise,  and  can  only  be  attempted  bj 
Mr  Robins ;  the  very  boards  that  warn 
off  poachers^  and  threaten  to  chop  off 
their  legs,  are  not  unpictaresqne*  (and 
accordingly  painters  paint  them^) 
though  the  imcriptioM  must  read 
oddly  to  foreigners,  who  obtain  very 
different  and  by  no  means  such  inter- 
esting information  from  the  road- side 
notices  abroad.  And  now  we  skirt  the 
base  of  a  low -winding  range  of  hills — 
English  dl  oyer — we  call  them 
Downs,  just  as  a  large  star  peeps 
over  the  pine- tops  of  the  tall  clnmps* 
and  crowns  their  summit  with  his  ra- 
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dianoe.     In  this  home  scenery^  the 

.  grey  ruin  and  the  shattered  rock  are 
absent,  but  not  regretted,  amidst  re- 
clining herds,  and  groves  eloquentl/ 
still,  and  the  embouchures  of  many  a 
lovely  lane,  in  which,  if  we  could 
Mtay  till  mornings  we  would  willingly 
lose  ourselves ;  but,  if  suck  be  nigb^ 
who  would  wuh  for  morning ;  and  if 
such  the  charms  of  a  four-in-hand  by 
British  moonlight,  who  would  pay  for 
a  passport  at  the  foreign  office  ? 

Now,  if  the  reader  be  not  tired  of 
our  companionship,  and  is  not  in  a 
hurry  to  cross  the  Channel,  we  have 
a  mind  to  treat  him,  if  he  have  not  yet 
been  there,  with— 


A  RaMBLB  ON  THB  DoWNt* 


After  which  we  must  make  our  bow 
and  take  the  steamer  to  Dieppe* 

It  is  an  August  day  at  Brighton : 
Such  a  day  as  only  occurs  in  this 
month,  and  in  this  month  but  seldom ; 
a  day  when  breakfast  is  discussed  in 
haste,  and  unpressing  correspondence 
postponed,  from  the  fear  of  losing  an 
inch  of  it  within  doors ;  it  b  but  ten 
o'clock ;  but  it  was  less  warm  yester- 
day at  noon  under  the  white  cliff  than 
now  on  its  summit.  The  motionless 
expanse  of  the  far-seen  sea-view^  with 
the  little  tuft  of  smoke  from  the 
Dieppe  steamer,  still  at  a  good  dis- 
tance, would  make  it  impossible,  prior 
to  experience,  to  believe  in  a  storm. 
The  clear  green  water  reflects  for 
many  a  mile,  in  faultless  identity^  the 
cliff< bound  coast.  In  another  hour 
the  still  waveless  surface  will  quiver 
and  sparkle  in  tbo  sunbeam,  which 
will  already  have  made  the  green  seats 
on  the  pier  too  hot  to  sit  upon,  and 
smartly  admonished  the  hand  which 
had  carelessly  touched  the  huge  links 
of  the  chain.  Then  will  the  weather- 
beaten  veteran  who  lets  out  his  sinews 
and  his  boat,  no  longer  bo  on  the  look- 
out for  custom.  Effete,  and  careless 
of  half-crowns  to  be  won,  he  lies  at 
^  full  length ;  or  if  h 3  take  a  fare,  half  of 
his  employment  is  to  wipe  the  sweat 
from  his  brow,  as  he  languidly  impels 
the  furrowing  keel  over  the  motion- 
less abyss— motionless  ?  no — but  mov- 
ing altogether  in  a  mass  which  rises 
and  falls  in  beautiful  and  exact  oscil- 
lation— old  Ocean's  respiration  during 
slumber  I    Let  us  go  forth  to  enjoy  as 


we  may,  and  imbibe  as  we  mutt,  some 
of  the  influence  of  this  fair  day,  and 
this  bright  sky — though  troubles 
within  have  we  which  external  things 
cannot  reach.  Sad,  indeed,  it  is  to 
see  through  the  mist  of  a  sorrowful 
eye,  while  all  living  things  around  us 
seem  joyous,  and  even  those  which 
have  not  life  harmonize  with  the 
scene !  But  it  is  in  vain  to  repine  ; 
there  is  nothing  like  activity  of  body 
for  alleviating  melancholy  tlionghts, 
and  disturbing  the  train  of  earthly 
troubles:  so  let  us  to  yonder  high  har- 
vest fleld,  ere  the  small  stock  of  our 
climbing  propensities  be  defeated  by 
the  progress  of  the  day,  and  make  the 
wide  circle  of  the  Downs,  and  con- 
sume the  morning  in  its  full  latitude, 
till  dinnertime,  descending  on  Rot- 
tingdean,  and  profiting  by  the  ebb-tide 
to  return  along  the  sand.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  an  admirable  establish- 
ment at  Brighton  called  the  German 
spa  ?  Here  we  are,  just  above  it — do 
not  suppose  it  is  obscure  because  yon 
have  not  heard  of  it.  That  little  car- 
pet of  turf  in  front  of  the  colonnade 
was  scarce  two  hours  ago  trodden  by 
the  most  fastidious  fashion  and  the 
genteclest  gentility.  Barouches  were 
jostling  at  the  gate,  and  very  elegant 
morning  toilettes  were  dispensing 
their  lavender  within.  But  oh,  the 
access!  for,  go  where  you  will  and 
whence,  the  whole  of  the  Brighton,  St 
Giles,  and  up-hill  St  Giles  too,  must 
be  passed,  ere  you  arrive  at  the  wished- 
for  portal,  round  which  so  many  car- 
images  of  patrician  pannel,    and  so 
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many  more  tbat  ehaogfe  mastera  on  the 
Bhoiteil  nodee,  for  humble  price*  are 
drawn  up  without  distinctiou.  Three 
steps  land  you  in  a  vestibule  arcade 
which  opens  into  the  pump-roomy 
where  quarter-deck  exercise  is  done 
between  each  glass  of  the  KU$engen 
or  Cdritbad,  dispensed  by  two  very 
rosy-cheeked  Germans  of  the  gentler 
sex*  the  Naiads  of  the  springs.  Both 
these  damsels  (we  don't  know  which 
we  prefer)  are  pre-eminently  good- 
humoured*  and  undeniably  favonrites 
of  Hygeia.  They  ever  greet  you 
with  a  good- humoured  smile  in  the 
midst  of  aetive  duties,  and  promptly 
furnish  you  with  the  hot  or  cold,  the 
saline  or  the  chalybeate*  the  sparkling 
or  the  still,  which  flow  at  their  bid- 
ding and  at  yours.  If  there  be  a  great 
run,  as  there  often  is,  upon  a  particu- 
lar tap*  and  it  becomes  slow  or  ex- 
tinct* they  have  only  to  tap  on  the 
paooel*  and  on  the  signal  being  hoard 
behind  the  scenes*  the  rising  water 
rushes  anew  into  exhausted  space. 
Your  Naiads  of  old  had  but  one 
stream  under  their  command* — our 
Inenda  here  administer  the  numen 
oquiB  of  at  least  a  dozen,  to  which  one 
has  been  lately  superadded  of  a  very 
peculiar  flavour*  for  a  people  of  a  very 
peculiar  taste*  and  is  called  the  Con- 
gress spring  of  Saratoga.  The  word 
congress  has  had  odd  meanings  in 
medical  lore ;  but  never  mind  that — no 
particular  virtue*  we  are  informed,  is 
promised  by  this  branch  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  long  battery  of  the  po- 
lished orifices  out  of  which  issue  half 
the  mineral  waters  which  nature  brews 
in  Germany,  is  making  successful  war- 
fare against  many  of  the  complaints 
that  have  no  names,  and  not  a  few  that 
have ;  nor  is  it  here  our  pleasure  or 
our  purpose  to  impugn  their  rmng 
reputation — accordingly*  if  yon  be 

**  Troubled  with  somethiag  in  your  bile 

or  blood. 
And  find  the  college  does  joa  little  good," 

and  if  you  are  not  dbposed  to  submit 
to  the  quacks  and  quackery  of  Lea- 
mington* come  and  try  what  carbonic 
and  steel*  or  salts  and  sulphur,  made 
sufficiently  palatable*  can  do  for  you 
at  Brighton.  Try  with  faith:  to  a 
course  of  six  weeks  of  Carlsbad  and 
Marienbad*  brought  by  the  angel  of 
health*  over  sea  and  land*  like  the 
holy  house  of  Loretto*  and  deposited 
at  the  foot  of  Brighton  Doirns*  the 
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reader  owes  the  interest  he  no  doubt 
takes  in  our  present  pages :  we  really 
wish  well  to  the  property  embarked  in 
so  spirited  an  undertaking,  and  con- 
duced with  so  much  steadiness  and 
skill :  we  believe  these  waters  ean  do 
much*  and  are  destined  to  do  more,  aa 
their  efi^ects  shall  be  more  accurataTy 
studied;  but  they  will  not  do  every 
thing,  nor  will  English  soberness  ever 
attribute  to  them*  as  the  false  apostles 
at  the  ori^nals  abroad  do^  efiects  at  va- 
riance with  the  law  of  nature*  the 
functions  of  the  human  body*  and  the 
expectations  of  common  sense !  The 
scene*  too*  is  something  $  a  walk*  iodo 
good,  most  have  an  obfeci^  and  there 
are  people  here  worth  looking  at.  A 
pair  of  citizens  (we  saw  them  this 
morning)  was  any  thing  but  fine;  they 
came  up  to  see  what  aristocracy  was 
like*  on  a  nearer  view  than  could  be 
obtained  across  the  counter  which  se- 
parated them  in  London ;  a  morose- 
looking  man*  whose  mouth  seemed 
corrugated  with  sour  theology,  (**  as 
Heaven's  best  beams  make  vuegar 
more  sour***)  was  probably  a  disap- 
pointed parson*  or  a  college  tutor ;  if 
so*  all  the  Kissingen  he  drank*  and 
all  the  smiles  of  the  ladies  who  drank 
it  by  his  side*  will  avail  him  nothing. 
That  good-looking*  amiable  man,  T. 
P.  Cooke*  the  melo-dramatic  hero  of 
the  Coburg,  told  us  the  waters  were 
doing  him  little  good*  and  we  wished  we 
could  have  doubled  their  efficacy  in  the 
interest  of  his  audience  and  his  own. 
But  **  place  for  the  Kilmnes  1"— dare 
we  attempt  to  describe  a  group  of  ex- 
clusives,  ike  g^oup  of  the  room  ?  Oh  I 
that  unapproachable  cluster  of  coun- 
tesses with  their  aristocratic  spouses  at 
their  side*  the  immortals  of  Lodge's 
^Pantheon**  and  the  Red- Book.  Can 
this  offspring  of  the  **  white  hen,** 
they  whom  the  Morning  Pott  can- 
not marry*  or  put  into  the  ground* 
without  feeHngi  corresponding  to  the 
occanonf  be  appreciated  by  us  coni* 
mon  pallets  of  dappled  plumage,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  cluck 
about  this  world  in  insignificance*  and 
perpetuate  eggs  like  those  from  which 
we  sprang?  Their  movements  in 
town  and  out  of  town*  their  appetites 
and  their  sleep*  their  dinners  and  their 
balls*  are*  for  the  most  part,  announced 
before  they  happen*  and  celebrated 
afterwards ;  idols  of  an  insane  aud  dis^ 
graetjvl  curiosity^  which  is  found  no 
where  else  in  the  wide  worid  but  in 
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EDglaod  I  One  of  them  had  a  dog, 
which  Landseer  would  certainly  paint, 
or  may  have  painted;  his  fine  large 
eye  used  to  rest  on  the  fond  face  of 
hU  fair  mistreUf  Lady  C  »  ready 
to  spring  to  her  hand  on  the  slightest 
encouragement ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
lie  cannot  read  tk^e  Morning  Po»tl 
How  gracefully  she  pnt  forth  that 
small  hand  of  many  rings  for  her  glass 
of  water,  and  how  bewitchingly  she 
received  Lord  H  *s  morning  salu- 
tation»  as  she  approached  the  cqrstal 
measure  to  her  lips  I  As  to  Lord 
H  himself,  the  dog  is  the  more 

aristocratic  animal  of  the  two ;  and 
we  .  liked  his  bow-wow  pretensions 
vastly  better  than  the  supercilious  si- 
lence that  was  dispensed  by,  and  pro- 
Uded  the  other ;  disdaining  the  vulgar 
forwardness  and  impertinent  advances 
of  black-nosed  pugs  and  terriers  of 
eoarse-teztured  coat.  Hector  waits  till 
be  finds  some  silky-headed  spaniel, 
which,  like  himself,  has  been  smelling 
round  and  round  the  room,  till  the 
"  blood  of  a  gentleman's"  dog  strikes 
his  nostril ;  ah,  there  their  eyea  meet, 
and  the  Newfoundland  gentleman, 
(encouraged  by  his  mistress's  permis- 
don,  £008  up  at  once,  dispenses  with 
introduction,  and  barks  his  good  morfi' 
wg  at  him  of  the  long  ears,  who  forth- 
with springs  from  his  recumbent  posi- 
tion, and  away  they  scamper  together 
round  turf  and  gravel,  to  the  terror  of 
children,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
company. 

But  all  this  is   episode   and  ana- 
chronism.   We  forget  our  walk.  Which 
has  taken,  or  is  to  take  us,  to  the 
**  race  course,"  and  the  race  atand. 
Last  week  this  spot  was  thronged  with 
a  gay  multitude ; — the  rude  building 
is  now  all  boarded  up  for  another  year, 
and  its  only  entrance  is  by  a  small 
door,  where  an  old  dame  stands  at  a 
wooden  dresser,  dispensing  bad  stale 
cakes  and  flat  ginger   b^r  to  poor 
stragglers    like  ourselves.      On  the 
Downs,  printed    announcements    of 
concerts  already  sung,  and  of  *'  Balls*' 
already  danced,  have  not  yet  been 
torn  down,  or  washed  off  by  the  rain 
and  a  slanting  south  wester.     Strewn 
about,  here  and  there,  lie  race  cards, 
(bills  of  fare,)  more  or  less  damaged, 
(like  the  half-burnt  cartridge  after  a 
field  day,}  on  which  may  still  be  read 
the    classic  and  romantic  names  of 
hones  whose  race  for  the  present  has 
been  nm  I  here^  too^  we  atmnble  on 
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the  leg  of  a  broken  deal  table ;  and 
what  a  scene  does  the  leg  of  a  broken 
deal  table  on  Brighton  Downs  forth- 
with recall     Even  as  the  geologist, 
when  he  meets  with  the   fractured 
bone  of  some  remote  creation,  will 
reconstruct  the    creature  which    he 
never   saw,    in  its  warm  flesh   and 
blood  ;  so  this  squared  piece  of  deal 
with  the  broken  mortice,  and  the  split 
foot,  restores  not  only  the  very  make, 
shape,  and  size,  of  the  four-footed 
utensil  from  which  it  had  been  rent, 
but,  ^mv&J]»  ffvifiloiffi,  **  it  repeoples 
the  deserted  ground,  it  gives  back  the 
whole  scene  of  the  betting-stand,'* 
"  the  shows,**  ''the  booths,**  <•  the  e<|ui- 
pages,**  and,  more  minutely  still,  the 
**  TAimble-rigs    transacted   upon    its 
surface  I**     The  more  noted   black- 
guards of  the  turf  are  again  before 
us !  the  old  man  whose  whip  cleared 
the  couriBe,  the  jockeys  in  their  various 
colours,  in  action  or  repose,  walking 
or  trotting  the  noble  racers  to  the 
starting  post ;  the  picturesque  fortune- 
teUers  enticing  many  a  simple  damsel 
half-way  down  the  hill  towards  their 
IshmaeUtish  tents ;  the  damsels  tliem- 
selves,  who  stop,  hesitate,  pay,  liear, 
and  believe;    and  sometimes  return, 
sometimes  not;  and    the    multitude 
rushing  upon  the  ropes,  on  the  signal 
from  the  booth ;  and  most  of  all,  the 
race  itself!  the  fine  animals  clearing 
the  hill  side,  now  nearly  distanced, 
now  straining  to  recover  the  lead,  tiU, 
neck  to  neck,  and  panting  as  they  fy, 
they  shoot  by  the  agitated  crowd,  and 
''  a  dead  heat"  is  the  shout  and  deci- 
sion of  a  thousand  voices  I!    All  these 
are  again  here.   But  who  can  do  justice 
to  that  episode  of  the  race-course— 
that  large  and  desperate  gang  !  Some 
dressed  as  country  men,  simple  players, 
who  seem  half  ashamed  of  winning, 
and  yet  always  win:  sporting  gentle- 
inen  in  haste  to  be  gone,  with  whip 
and  purse  in  hand,  and  flush  of  money  I 
two  or  three  uninterested  unphilosophi- 
cal  men  who  wonder  and  wonder  bow 
it  could  be,  and  are  at  last  induced  to 
bet,  and  strange  to  say,  never  loee  a 
coup:  and  the  substantial-looking  far- 
mer, the  idiot  of  a  drama,  which,  how- 
ever often  repeated,  atill  succeeds-* 
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But  look  to  Ihe  pf^tfieci-^far  to  tie 
left  stretohM  the  midiilating  line  of 
tbe  Seaford  Cllffd*  and  towortng  pro- 
moBtory  of  Beaioby  Head;  to  tlie 
right  Shoreham  aad  its  harbour, 
whore  tho  relhtclod  rays  sbtne  brightly 
OD  the  glased  tllea  I  tM  Downs  aronnd 
He  display  their  own  pecnliariy  eharae- 
teristie  featares  |  the  knolis  so  vari- 
ously roQiided  ofl^  smooth,  treeless, 
and  depressed  into  little  hollows,  over 
whioh  there  Hits  the  temporary  shadow 
of  tbe  passing  elond,  the  hats,  the 
windmill,  the  snbstanUal  Ihrm  anridst 
its  staeks  and  bams,  the  distant  park 


and  its  plantations^  the  flocks  of  while 
sheep,  browsing  under  a  clnaup  of 
dark  flrs,  or  deeper  In  the  hollows 
whore  the  harvest  has  begun,  and  the 
waggons  with  long  teams,  aie  tugging 
halfway  up  tbe  sleep  side.  The  sea 
Is  dotted  with  a  fleet  of  little  boats, 
which  lie  upon  the  water  as  light  as 
butterflies  |  they  show  thdr  sails,  but 
have  not  wind  to  move  i  while  in  the 
direetlon  of  the  pier  head,  you  may 
Just  diseem  the  column  of  the  djepaM- 
ing  steamer  for  Dieppe,  iteing  perpen- 
dicularly above  tbe  windows  of  the 
town. 


Ovaa  THE  Cham HBL. 


On  arriving  Ibr  the  flrst  time  at 
Calais  or  Boulogne,  how  pleasant  to 
change  water  for  land,  to  breathe  ib- 
veign  air  on  a  foreign  soil,  amidst  fo- 
reign sounds,  with  Bordeaux  and  Bur- 
gundy, that  have  never  seen  the  cus- 
tom* house,  in  secure  prospect;  dis- 
chafged  from  the  Douane,  how  cheer- 
ily tbe  freshman  in  continental  ways 
reeds  every  unfamilar  device  of  sign- 
boarda  in  the  streets  I    How  gay  seem 
to  him  the  awnings  of  the  eofibehouses, 
bow  oddly  composed  the  crowd,  and, 
above  aU,  how  pleturesque  the  freight- 
ed dlllgeooe  I     Then  what  a  reception 
at  the  hotels  I     No  sooner  under  the 
"  Porte  Cochidre**  than  many  expect- 
ant facee  already  wiUt  his  arrival! 
Unlike  the  slatterns  at  home,  the  un- 
gainly **  boots,*'  or  the  mincing  waiter 
with  hb  three  dcsperale  alternatives 
4w  dinner,  a  chosen  band  of  apparent- 
ly amateur  servanu  seem  to  wait  for 
him,  and  for  him  alone.     The  com- 
missioner obltgiogly  takes  his  pass- 
port, and  reserves  exaction  and  im- 
pertinence for  another  day.      Siste 
viator  I  Make  the  most  of  it— 'be  pro- 
pared  to  say  **  Bien  des  cfaoses"  to 
^  madame,*'  who  will  exhibit  so  much 
civility  to  you.    Receive  hw  daugh- 
ter's curtsey  with  at  least  an  equiva- 
lent bow,  and  '^  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  you,*'  on  such  flattering 
terms.  Enter  into  negotiation  for  pre- 
sent comforts  in  the  vestibule,  and  be 
settled.       Hark  to  tbe  sound  of  the 
up-stain  bell,  whose  dulcet  tinkle  Is 
no  sooner  hushed  than  female  feet  are 
heard,  and  the  particular  mademoiselle 
of  the  establishment  into  whose  hands 
yon  are  about  to  be  consigned,  rushes 
down,  lft»  Ike  young  Bacchante  In  the 


ptetttfi  of  the  National  Oallmy,  to 
take  possession  of  you  }  give  a  €atip 
d*ttii  to  the  9aU0  d  wumftr  as  you  a9- 
cend  to  your  room  j  already  it  is  get- 
ting all  its  damaak  and  white  napkins 
ready  for  your  dinner  |  so,  wsdh  and 
go  forth  {  pass  through  the  court  yasd, 
and  rejoice  in  the  handsome  asscei- 
ment  of  **  barouches**  and  **  britskas/* 
which  do  so  much  credit  to  your  conn- 
try ,  and,  like  you,  bound  for  Paris  and 
a  winter  In  the  south.     Contrive  not 
to  be  run  over  by  the  crack  equipage 
tnming  sharp  into  the  yard — (tliese 
cursed  erane  necks  always  at  variance 
with  ours) — tired  of  this  same  eond- 
nent,  and  bound  for  the  neat  steaas- 
boat,  and  for  London.    Mercy  on  n^ 
what  a  bedroom  I     One  glanoe  at  the 
i>ed  suffices  to  show  that  you  are  now 
amidst  the  very  •*  fleurs  de  lys**  (Uts  fj| 
Hang  your  tent-beds  I    How  graee- 
foUy   here  disposed  the  volumineus 
folds  of  the  high'hung  drapery  I  and 
the  bed  itself,  so  elastic  and  so  sol^ 
so  warmly  and  yet  so  lightly  covered  t 
The  curtains,  too,  that  throw  suck 
agreeabie  tinting  on  its  surface!   The 
matrasses  are  aU  newly  combed  and 
carded,  and  tbe  pillowcases  so  eedne- 
tively  fair !     No  lover  ever  dwelt  wilk 
more  Jastiflable  complacency  on  Ike 
charms  of  his  mistress,  than  does  Hk^ 
uninitiated  EngHsbman  on  tbewaiai 
support  of  that  gently  swelling  eusldon. 
On  suck  a  bed,  with  what  enJcysMnt 
does  the  traveller  stretch  forth   his 
Mmbs  to  their  full  length  when  night 
comes,  wishing  that  he  were  twice  as 
long,  that  he  might  multiply  the  pcdnls 
of  pleasure  by  increasing  those  mt  eon^ 
taetl     What  a  diff^erence  between  a 
French  and  an  English  ina  bed  I  Vm 
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last,  indeed,  is  too  often  both  bed  and 
board^-wo  hard  that  no  impression  is 
made  bj  tlie  body  lying  on  it  for  nine 
mortal  hours^  or  so  rank  a  ditch  of 
knotted  feathers  or  matted  wool*  that» 
after  the  first  plunge,  that  tHagontd 
which  Mr  Shandy  considered  among 
the  best   pririleges   of  celibacy,   is 
utterly  impossible.     No,  no.     In  the 
French  bed  yon  are  neither  swaddled 
in  such  odious  down,  nor  crimped  np 
into  a  wretched  missliapen  fignre  of 
five,  nor  doubled  upon  yourself  like  a 
woodlonse,  (unless  indeed  yon  have  a 
preference  for  any  of  those  positions,) 
while  an  easily  moveable  covering, 
shifting  at  will,  and  not  fastened  down, 
or  tucked  in  under  a  matrass,  hard  as 
a  deal  plank,  by  the  atrocious  strait- 
waistcoating  of  a  stiff  winding-sheet, 
completes  your  comforts.    Dreams,  if 
you  have  any,  are  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment, the  happy  workmg  of  a  brain 
agreeably  excited,  a  body  well  fed, 
and  a  mind  too  pleased  to  wish  for,  or 
accept,  forgetfnlness.    Health  dream* 
ing  on  a  spring  matrass  I     The  thing 
speidLs  for  itself.     Nor  towards  morn- 
ing will  all  the  enjoyments  of  these 
first  impressions  be  nipt  by  any  gruff 
functionary  coming,  "  apropos  des 
bottes,**  to  take  your  clothes,  or  by  a 
bustling  virago  in  petticoats,  anxious 
to  clear  the  room  of  you,  and  get  her 
morning  work  over.     In  France  take 
your  full  swing  of  slumber,  stretch, 
yawn,  as  long  as  you  list,  and  wake  by 
slow  degrees  to  consciousness,  when 
the  pretty  chambermaid,  she  of  yes- 
treen, will  come  the  moment  you  wish 
for  her,  to  bring  you  any  thing  you 
want,  with  an  air  of  interest  that  is 
almost  too  personal  I     All  inns,  how- 
ever, are  not  such  as  the  hoiel  de*  Bains, 
and  if  you  go  beyond  Boulogne,  yon 
must  take  philosophy  with  you.   Tra- 
velling any  where  in  France  in  public 
carriages  is  sad  work.  On  the  slightest 
inequfdity  of  surface,  the  horses  of  that 
ferocious  team  instantly  drop  into  a 
slow  walk,  so  as  to  disconcert  all  com- 
putation of  the  time  to  be  consumed 
en  voyage.    Every  road  in  France  is 
vastly  inferior  to  ours,  being  much  too 
broad  and  much  too  straight — a  perfect 
simoon  of  dust  in  summer,  and  a  very 
*'  slough  of  despond**  in  the  wet  sea- 
son.   Here  ana  there  a  hut  or  two, 
with  a  vine  bush,  or  that  well  known 
martial  beer  sign;  stone  mounds  for 
hedges,  comfortless  farm-houses,  vil- 
lages of  mu4»  mortar,  and  mouldy 


thatch.  These  are  ^eoune,  and  never 
vary.     Yorjigures  the  French  land« 
scape  is  still  worse  off.     A  postilion, 
jingling  back  from  the  last  "  relai," 
the  corresponding  or  rival  diligence 
which  meets  you,  or  an  equipage  or 
two  "  en  poate,**  but  no  country  gen* 
tlemen  riding  hack  to  dinner,  or  sub- 
stantial farmer  from  market  town,  and 
so  on.     Once  liooked  and  penned  in, 
many  a  long,  loog  mile  has  slowly  to 
recede  ere  the  first  halt  for  dinner  shall 
take  place.    At  last,  after  passing  at 
a  walk  into  the  outer  ^neem/e  of  some 
decrepit  walls,  with  green  mounds,  a 
deserted  rampart  and  a  solitary  sen- 
try-box at  its  angliB,  is  descried,  tower- 
ing high  over  a  green  fosse,  quaking^ 
with  the  hoarse  notes  of  the  *'  Ros- 
signols  de  Marais,'*-  the  only  kind  of 
*'  rosignor*  knovm  here«    Your  di- 
ligence tugs  up  all  this,  and  rolls  ovor 
fifty  feet  of  rough  pavement-stones 
to  the  drawbridge,-^tbe  drawbridge 
shakes  its  chain,  and  yon  are  in  the 
town.     The  «  Mairie,**  the  <*  Caisse 
Hypothecaire^**  and  that  little  squab 
building,  with  a  portico  and  tricolor- 
ed  flag,  yelept  the  ''  Palais  de  Jns- 
tioe,*'  are  passed,  and  you  turn  into  the 
gateway  of  the  inn,  where  '*  trois 
quarts  d*heure*'  is  the  allotted  time» 
and  long  enough  it  is,  for  dinner, 
where  there  is  too  much    that  one 
must,  and  nothiog  that  one  ought  to 
eat.     They  always   choose  fortified 
tovrns  for  thesdRrials  of  the  chylopoi- 
otic  riscera,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  impractieability  of 
starving  out  a  garrison  thus  provi- 
sioned! After  dinner  come  dgar^.- 
you  are  too  polite  to  refuse,  and  too 
wise  to  smoke  one  yourself.     A  single 
smoker  of  this  kind  will  suflSce  to  fill 
the  coach  with  rank  poison  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey ;  but  night  will 
come,  and  he  will  then  perhaps  be 
obliged  to  sleep.     Night  has  come  1 
but  Numbers  5  and  6  now  keep  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  and  4  from  closing  their 
eyes  by  gabbling  French  ;  or  if  yoa 
drop  off,  a  substaniial  nightmare,  the 
weight  of  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
garfic  you  have  unconscionsly  swal- 
lowed, inflicts  its  keenness  full  upon 
your  chest.     Morning  comes — early 
morning,  and  one  might  now  sleep 
from  very  exhaustion,  but  a  current 
of  cold  air  is  let  in  suddenly  at  the 
coach  door/  bringing  intelligence  that 
here  the  coach  stops  to  breakfast  I 
How  one  breakfast  summons  diflf^rt 
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from  anoiher^  and  how  it  this  second 
French  breakfast  at  Tarianee  with  the 
first  at  Bonlogael    Unshaded,  (and 
bewds  grow  uopleasantljr  quick  in  a 
diligence,)  nnkempt»  unwashed,  with 
some  disposition  to  headache,  and  no 
deposition  to  food,  one  must  either 
turn  out  to  eat  and  drink  at  a  prepos- 
terous hour,  or  remain  for  eight  hours 
longer  without  sustenance  of  any  Idnd  1 
**  Apr^s  Tons,  Monsienr ;  apr^s  tous  I*' 
(for  none  care  to  be  first  to  turn  out 
haif-asleep  into  the  cold,  and  a  French, 
man's  politeness  is  perhaps  never  seen 
to  greater  adTantage  tlian  under  sueh 
circumstances,)  and  thus  the  diligenee 
disgorging  us  slowly,  goes  to  see  its 
horses  baited  in  the  y  tfd  behind !  In 
again  and  off  again,  to  resume  a  pos- 
ture where  you  can  neither  give  nor 
expect  quarter,  how  welcome  is  the 
announcement  from  the  conducteur  of 
a  long  **  coie  ^  monter,**  and  you 
spring  out,  and  strive  to  get  some 
way  in  advance  of  the  coach.     Now, 
turn  for  a  moment  and  survey  the 
<<  insides."     What  a  picturesque  set 
of  mortals  is  winding  up  the  nill  in 
different  detachments,  while  the  huge, 
heavy,  dost- coloured  machine  creeps 
round  its  slow  axles, — stops,  moves, 
and  is  again  motionless  on  the  hill  I 
With  the  healthy  glow  of  exercise  on 
one's  brow,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  down 
vpon  the  plain  below,  on  the  town 
and  steeples  under  your  feet— on  the 
hill  on  which  the  su»  is  dipping,  or 
where  he  is  smiling  his  last  smile  on 
the  noiseless  and  apparently  motion- 
less river  s  or  where  a  band  of  pea* 
ssnts  are  depositing  the  last  load  of 
frsgrant  clover  on  the  new  rick,  with 
a  foreground  of  the  cart  and  its  sleepy 
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cattle  in  beautiful  relief.  But  we 
must  make  haste  to  observe — for  to  ad- 
mire in  detail  is  not  permitted  to  him 
who  puts  himself  into  the  hands  of 
"  Lafitte  and  Gaillard  ;*'  and,  lo  I 
while  we  dwell,  or  would  dwell,  on 
such  calming  objects,  the  sudden  ap. 
parition  of  the  detestable  diligence, 
rises  slowly  towards  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Soon  are  those  capacious  jaws 
wide  open.  There  she  is  in  mid- 
road,  and  seems  to  exercise  some  fas* 
cination  over  her  **  insides,'*  who  are 
instantly  seen  running  like  so  many 
kangarooSf  lo  he  pouched  once  more  in 
her  vast  interior.  Sixteen  men  and 
women  get  in,  and  on,  and  about  her, 
and  then,  like  a  gorged  **  boa,*'  she 
again  begins  to  trail  her  long  body 
through  the  dust.  At  last— at  last 
St  Denys  is  passed,  and  all  the  sad 
reality  of  travel  in  France  b  for  a  time 
dispelled  as  the  traveller  nears  Paris. 
'*  Messieurs*  maintenant  nous  voila 
arrives  au  centre  de  la  civilisation," 
exclaims  a  Frenchman,  hitherto  im- 
perturbably  silent,  and  now  begin- 
ning to  rouse  himself  as  he  takes  down 
his  hat  and  puts  up  his  *'  casquette  ** 
in  the  net-work,  but  the  words  are 
scarcely  out  of  his  vain-glorious 
mouth,  when  at  the  very  circumfe- 
rence of  this  privileged  centre,  the 
coach  is  made  to  draw  np,  and  haply 
to  remain  an  hour  to  have  its  passen- 
gers examined  in  detail,  or  its  bag- 
gage probed  by  the  long  "  ramrods  ** 
of  the  Deiroi  I  It  is  then  the  English* 
man*s  turn  to  smile,  while  the  enraged 
Frenchman  swears  '*  pastes**  and 
**  sacres"  at  his  own  canaille,  and  at 
his  own  government  who  supports 
them  I 
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PEOTBSTANTIBM  IH  OEHKVA, 
A  RETROSrSCT. 

Thb  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  diluted  Christianitj^  u  eheh«d  before 
century  reached  iu  climax  in  Switeer*  been  for  her  adTanced  poeitioQ  in  the 
land.     The  work  which  Luther  be-  very  Tan  of  the  Reformation, 
gun,  and   in  all  ito    great    featuree  It  wenld  be  extremely  intereetinflr 
effected,  Zwingle  carried  further  out>  to  trace  Ifae  oaneee  and  progress  of 
and  Cslvtn  finished.    It  was  not  so  this  declension  thorou(fhly ;  but  to  do 
ranch  onward  progresst as  completion*  so,  further  than  by  a  few  remarks  tliat 
that  fell  to  the  task  of  CalTin.     The  may  lie  in  our  way»  would  be  to  trans- 
doctrines  which  are  called  calrinistie,  greis  the  limits  to  which  we  desire  to 
Wore  common  to  all  the  early  reform-  confine  ourselves, 
ers,  and  were  received  as  fundamental  It  is  a  common  notion  in  Geneva* 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  Scot*  that  relaxatton  of  doctrine  there,  eamo 
land,  Belgium^  and   Holland.      But  first  from  the  last  great  theologian  that 
Calvin  first  formed  into  a  coherent  cantoncanboasU— AlpbonseTurretini. 
system   of   dieology    the   doctrines  This  divine^  whose  name  is  now  almost 
which  his  predecessors   had   taught  forgotten,  was  certainly  agreat author, 
separately  and  less  distinctly,  as  de-  His  works,  written  in  Latin,  which 
taehed  trnths*- he  showed  the  whole-  are  voluminous,  are  deep,  solid,  and 
Bess,  the  completeness,  the  mutual  de*  learned ;  but  their  orthodoxy  is  some- 
pendency  of  all  its  parts  on  the  gos-  whatdnlnons.     He  fioarished  towards 
pel  scheme.     In  accomplishing  this  the  close  of  die  seventeenth,'  and  du- 
work»  lie   exhibited  himself   to  the  ring  a  great  part  of  the  eighieentli 
World  as  the  dosest  and  most  power*  centurv.  He  was  one  of  the  first  wlio# 
fol  reasoner,  perhaps,  that  ever  lived ;  after  the  RefonBatlen«  deemed  be  was 
and  likewise— ai  he  confined  himself,  doing  CfaristlaDity  a  good  service  by 
in  aH  fab  reasonings,  strictly  to  the  building  her  a  honra  of  philosophy  for 
Kble— as  the  greatest  of  theologians,  her  to  dwell  in.     One  of  his  favonrite 
It  was  admirable  to  beheld  Chrietian*  maxims  was — '*  Theologh  noi*  pkiio-^ 
ity,  hitherto  seen  only  (by  compari*  sqpAt,  reiigio  /briuUa  €9t  magiB  quum 
•on  at  least)  in  a  eonfiised  magnificence  qumnia*'    There  was  a  whole  school 
of  details,  stand  up  in  a  simple,  grand  of  divines  of  this  temper  at  that  time. 
«nitVf  and  entireoess  of  plan.     This  Turretini    was   eontemporery    with 
Is  what  Oalrin  accomplished  i  and  as  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  with  whom  be 
Im  lived  and  ruled  in  Geneva,  and  his  muntained  correspondence,  as  be  did 
infiuence  extended  over  all  Switaer^  also  with  Liebnits.     It  was  then  the 
hmd,  the  Swiss  churohes,  especially  enetom  for  4Mmdidates  for  the  ministry 
that  of  Geneva,  were  regarded. as  the  at  Geneva,  to  travel  in  foreign  coun- 
first  among  the  reformed  communions  tries  previous  to  their  ordination.     To 
iu  doctrinal  science  and  purity,  for  this  practice  has  been  attributed  the 
the  period  of  nearly   one   hundred  first  importation  of  loose,  or  what 
years.     Geneva  was  the  great  theolo-  are  called  liberal  opinions,  into  that 
gical  city ;  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  city.    Turretini  duly  made  the  pre- 
students  came  to  study  theology  under  scribed  tour ;  and  we  are  informed 
her    doctors.      Her   high    Christian  that   he  solicited,  and  obtained,  the 
theology  was  her  great  glorv — efface  honour  of  being  presented  to  Ninon 
it  from  her  history,  and  her  history  is  de  TEnclos,  who  admired  greatly  Ut 
almost  blank  of  interest.     By  it  she  grace*  de  eon  esprit.     This  incident 
had,  and  historically  has,  a  conspicn-  shows  the  sort  of  influence  to  which 
ous  elevation  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  the    Genevese    students   of  divinity 
world.     Towards   the    close    of  the  were  subjected  iu  their  travels ;  es- 
seventeenth    century,    however,    her  pecially  as  Paris  was  considered  as 
theology  began  visibly  to  decline ;  and  the  very  centre  of  enlightenment  and 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  as  refinement,  and  there  it  was  that  they 
remarkable  among  other  Protestant  sought  chiefly  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
communities,  for   a  low«  weak|  and  and  to  form  their  characters. 
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TbiB  was  tbe  age  of  reasoDersy  of       As  it  was,  Locke*8  Inflaence  was 
earnest  tbinkersy  wb'o  had  thU  peculiar    strongly  perceptible  in  the  reKgioos 


to  tbem,  that  thoy  showed  a  strong 
disposition  to  discard  from  the  sphere 
of  reason  every  thing  that  was  inca- 
pable of  analytic  examination,  or  of 
logical    demonstration.      They   did 
wonders  in  anatomizing  the  human 
mind  as  a  surgeon  womd  the  human 
body.     But  their  philosophy*  highly 
valuable  in  itself,  was  still  more  high- 
ly injurious,  inasmuch  as  all  those 
subjects — that  infinite  experience,  and 
wicfe  vital  play  of  human  nature— 
which  could  not  be  brought  within  its 
compass,  were  by  its  doctors  virtually 
dismissed  as  futile.     Revelation,  hoW- 
ever»  though  justly  subjected  in  its 
lowest  groundworks  to  the  verifying 
test  of  this  philosophy,  is  really  one 
of  the  subjects  out  of  its  reach.     Once 
tested  as  to  its  authenticity,  it  opens 
a  new  world  of  its  own.    It  was  natu- 
iri,  therefore,  that  its  highest  claims 
dhould  have  been  disallowed,  whilst 
tbe  pbiloeophic  school  alluded  to  was 
ascendant*     Without  referring  to  in- 
fidel writers,  it  is  certain,  that  those  of 
eminence  of  this  period  who  profess- 
ed themselves  to  be  believers,  nar- 
rowed greatly  the  Christian  faith,  in 
order  to  make  their  profession  good. 
The  minds  of  these  authors  were  so 
fully  possessed  of,  so  embraced  round 
by  their  philosophy,  that  it  was  only 
by  incluoing  religion  within  its  do- 
puiio^  that  it  could  find  a  lodgment  in 
tlieir    understandings.      Christianity 
was  rQbbed  completely  of  its  spirit,  of 
its  energies,  of  all  its  diviner  aspects, 
by  this  compression,  by  this  confine- 
ment.    It  was  surmounted  by  philo- 
sophy^ and  took  the  appearance  rather 
of  a  philosophical,  than  of  a  revealed 
creed.  In  a  word,  the  effect  produced* 
though  not  intended,  by  the  serious 
conscientious     philosopher    of     the 
eigtiteenth  century,  was,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  to  unrevelaiion' 
he  revelation.  Of  these  Locke  stands 
at  the  head,  and  it  is  not  consequently 
surprising  to  find  Voltaire  claiming 
him  as  an  anti-christian  author :  for, 
though  personally  an  humble  believer, 
the   tendency  of  his  works,  as  the 
prince  of  infidels  perceived,  was  to  in- 
troduce a  mode  of  thinking  and  rea- 
soning, which,  had  it  much  longer 
prevailed,  would  have  banished  faith 
and  religious  aspiration  of  i^\m  kind 
from  tbe  earth. 


books  of  the  time.  How  thin,  fiat, 
and  cold  is  the  English  theology— ^an 
it  be  called  theology  ?— of  thiw  period  I 
Tillotson  and  Burnet  among  our 
clergy,  and  Addison  among  our  lay- 
writers,  show  it  in  all  the  unctionless 
elegance  and  propriety  of  its  philoso- 
phic good  sense.  Throughout  Europe, 
here  and  there  only  an  exception  be- 
ing noticeable,  the  mental  level  was  - 
the  same.  Reason,  or  rather  reason- 
ing and  taste  were  cultivated— but 
there  was  no  elevation  of  thought;  and 
especially  spiritual  themes,  and  spirit 
tual  reflections,  which  belong  peculi- 
arly to  revelation,  which  constitute 
the  substratum  itself,  the  very  inward 
essence  of  the  Bible,  were,  as  by  com- 
mon tacit  consent,  consigned  over  to 
nlence,  or,  perhaps,  with  contempt, 
regarded  as  the  fantastic  illusions  of 
a  diseased  brain, 

Turretini  partook  largely  of  the 
temper  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He 
was  the  great  philosophizer  of  Chris- 
tianity. Treating  of  the  Christian 
religion  under  philosophic  points  of 
view,  in  the  form  of  academic  exer- 
cises, as  he  exclusively  did,  his  ortho- 
doxy was  but  a  body  of  doctrines 
without  a  spiritual  soul,  without  the 
warmth- of-heart  affections  to  give  it 
life ;  and,  by  his  example,  he  doubtless 
prepared  the  way  for  others  to  reduce 
this  rigid  magisterial  orthodoxy  within 
more  philosophical  limits  still. 

Two  facts  well  illustrate  the  charac* 
ter  of  Turretini  as  a  theologian,  and 
the  character  also  of  the  epoch. 

1st,  He  entered  into  consultation 
with  Tillotson,  Wake,  and  some  Ger- 
man divines,  to  devise  means  for 
bringing  about  a  doctrinal  and  eccle- 
siastical uniformity  between  all  the 
Protestant  churches  and  sects  of  En- 
rope.  The  very  Idea  of  this  shows  a 
willingness  to  make  great  sacrifices, — 
sacrifices  which  would  have  been  equi- 
valent to  a  neutralization  of  the  most 
important  doctrines,  from  which  tbe 
divisions  he    sought  to    heal    have 

sprung to  a  neutralization,  indeed, 

as  an  attentive  consideration  of  tbe 
project  will  show,  of  Christianity  it- 
self. For  does  tbe  proporal,  let  the 
reader  determine,  of  a  common  agree- 
ment in  theological  questions  between 
widely-separated  churches,  denote  a 
desire  to  prom^^^e  Christian  charity 
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and  nnky ;  or  does  it  betoken  the  sub-  own  bodjt  as  auperfluous ;  tbe  Gate* 
aiding  of  every  specific  conviction  into  chisoiy  tbey  declared^  of  Calvin  an- 
a  wide  generality  of  assent  about  nouncing  the  same  doctrines*  and  be* 
Christianity,  whicbt  however  specious  ing  quite  sufficient  to  secure  their 
it  may  be  in  superficial  theory*  must  preservation.  But  after  the  stronger 
nullify  in  practice  the  power  of  the  defence  was  removed*  the  weaker  one 
Gospel  altogether  ?  The  kind  of  union,  was  only  suffered  to  remain  standing 
also,  such  a  proposal  tends  to*  would  for  a  season*  to  mask  further  opera- 
it  not  be  the  foundation,  as  it  has  tioos.  And  the  consequences  of  this 
Idtherto  been  the  only  one*  for  a  su-  first  breach  made  in  the  constitution 
perstructure  of  sacerdotal  dominion  of  the  national  church  were*  as  might 
and  tyranny  ?  And  is  it  really  good  have  been  expected,  most  banenil. 
for  any  thmg  else  ?  The  bare  con-  A  door  was*  bv  this  measure*  tlirown 
templation  of  the  scheme  of  agree-  open  to  every  latitudinarian  interpret 
ment  bv  one  occupying  the  position  of  tation  of  Scripture ;  and  in  a  very 
Turretmi,  affords  a  stronjr  proof  that  short  time  after  it  took  place,  the  theo- 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  Calvinism  as  logy  of  Genevan  divines  had  declined 
opposed  to  the  later  views  of  Armi- 
nius*  were  already  held  but  in  very 
low  estimation  in  Geneva. 

2d*  A  Confession  of  Faith  called 
the  Consensus,  drawn  up  at  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht*  had  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  Genevan  Church*  and 
by  those  of  some  other  of  the  Swiss 
cantons*  as  expressive  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  their  creed.  In  fact* 
it  held  the  same  place  in  the  Church 
of  Geneva  that  the  thirty- nine  articles 
did  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
determined  all  her  most  essential  doc- 
trines* was  the  base  on  which  her 
teaching  rested,  and  by  defining  what 
icaSf  it  excluded  thereby  very  suffi- 
ciently what  was  not  to  be  taught 
within  the  precincts  of  the  national 
establishment.  This  Consensus  was* 
duriog  the  time  of  Turretioi,  and 
chiefly  by  his  influence*  abolished. 
The  act  itself  was  accomplished  in  a 
clandestine  illegal  manner*  very  cha- 
racteristic of  the  period*  and  of  the 
men  who  performed  it.  The  imme- 
diate object  was  to  bring  about  the 
uniformity  we  have  just  spoken  of. 
It  appears  by  documents  we  have 
seen-^especialiy  some  letters  from 
Archbishop  Tillotson  to  Tiirretini-* 
tliat  the  king  of  England  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  were  anxious  to  effect  this 
purpose*  and  a  suppression  of  con- 
fession was  considered  as  the  first  ne- 
cessary step  towards  it.  Such  sup- 
pression would*  however,  have  excited 
a  good  deal  of  popular  comment  and 
resistance,  had  it  been  openly  avowed. 
The  Genevan  clergy*  therefore*  as- 
serted* that  they  did  not  intend  by  any 
express  law  to  abrogate  the  Consensus^ 
but  merely  to  lay  it  aside  by  a  reso- 
lution come  to,  inier  parietes,  by  their 


from  the  high  absoluteness  of  Calvin- 
ism into  Socinian  equivocations. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  Geneva*  to 
which  credit  is  attached  by  many 
whose  opinions  are  of  great  weight* 
that  about  this  time  a  society*  com- 
posed of  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
men  of  that  city*  was  secretly  formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing 
Christianity* in  practice*  to  within  what 
they  called  the  limits  of  sound  reason. 
Of  course*  we  should  pay  no  attention 
to  this  tradition*  being  unsupported 
by  any  direct  authentic  evidence*  if  the 
story  had  not  reached  us  from  many 
quarters*  and  been  insisted  on  as  true, 
by  persons  who  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  preserve  traditionary  informa- 
tion. In  a  little  republic*  too*  like 
Geneva*  where  all  the  families  know 
each  other  from  father  to  son*  any 
remarkable  fact  may  be  much  better 
traditionally  handed  down  through 
two  generations  only*  than  It  could  be 
in  larger  communities.  The  society 
in  question  had  at  its  head  a  very  dis- 
tinguished man,  with  whose  name*  ne- 
vertheless, the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  probably  unacquainted, — Abou* 
zit*  a  celebrated  geometrician*  who* 
though  he  has  produced  few  works* 
enjoyed  during  his  life  a  high  Euro- 
pean renown.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
sidered him  a  worthy  umpire  in  a  dis- 
pute between  himself  and  Liebnitx ; 
and  it  was  in  deference  to  bis  judg- 
ment that  our  great  astronomer  chan* 
ged  an  opinion  he  had  expressed 
touching  the  eclipse  observed  by 
Thales  in  585  before  the  Christian  era. 
Abouzit  seems  to  have  united  all  suf- 
frages. Voltaire  always  spoke  of  him 
with  the  highest  admiration.  Among 
his  countrymen  the  esteem  he  com- 
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nanded  amoonted  to  Tetieration ;  and,  the  intimate  fHend  of  Voltaire,  was 
by  allacoonnts,  be  was  as  amiable  and  the  oft-invited  gneet  at  Fernej ;  and 
excellent  in  all  the  private  relations  of    be  who    bad  taken    for   bis    motto 


society  as  be  was  accomplished  and 
profound.  When  such  a  man  pnts 
himself  atthe  head  of  such  a  society,  we 
may  be  sure  that  his  motive  is  pure.  It 
was  throogh  a  warm,  mistaken  philan- 
thropy, that  be,  and  others  no  doubt 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  him,  form- 
ed the  project  we  have  mentioned. 
They  considered  the  mysteries  and  mi- 
raelesof  Christianity  soto  disfigure  and 
vitiate  its  pure  morality,  that  they  de- 
termined, without  shocking  the  public 
prejudices,  quietly,  by  the  infioence 
they  could  so  sensibly  exert  in  all  the 
high  places  of  the  little  republic,  to 
purge  these  spots  practically  out  of  it. 
And  that  they  succeeded  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  their  design,  the  fects  we  have 
in  continuance  to  record  will  show. 

After  the  death  of  Turretini,  two 
names  which  have  fallen  into  merited 


Eerapez  VInfume,  used  to  call  this 
ordained  mini&ter  of  the  gospel  his 
"  dearjpriestf*  his  ••  amiable  pastor.^ 
With  Rousseau,  however,  Vernes  had 
chiefly  to  do.  At  first  a  friend  to 
this  most  eloquent  of  sophists  and  un- 
happy of  men,  he  attacked  him  after- 
wards with  great  virulence  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Savoyard 
vicar  in  the  Emeiius,  Hence  Rous- 
seau's excommunication  from  the  Pro- 
testant Churob  of  his  native  city,  and 
hence  his  celebrated  Leitres  de  La 
Montague,  which  throw  so  much  light 
on  the  charaetes  of  the  Genevan  clergy 
of  that  day. 

To  prove  the  Socinianism  of  Vemet 
and  Vernes — or,  if  those  who  tread 
actually  in  their  steps  should  like  the 
word  better,  their  Arianism — one  has 
but  to  glance  over  the  works  of  these 


obscurity,  meet  us  in  the  history  of    pastors.     In  a  volume  of  dissertations 


the  Church  of  Geneva — Jacob  Vemet, 
and  Jacob  Vernes.  Both  these  persons 
lived  and  wrote  in  the  heart  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  active 
and  effective  men  of  their  day.    From 
the  works  of  the  former,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Turretini,  it  is  evident  that 
he  bad  adopted  Socinian  views.     He 
was  a  professor  and  pastor.     Vernes, 
also  a  pastor,  and  a  man  of  wealth, 
whose  amiable  manners  and  cultivated 
mind  grained  him  many  friends,  and 
made  him  very  popular,  was  decidedly, 
if  not  avowedly,  Socinian.   These  two 
men  are  the  last  doctors  of  the  Gene- 
van Church  of  whom  anv  record  or 
memory  exists  down  to  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.     Very  ordinary  individuals 
themselves,  they  have  borrowed  some 
lustre  from  the  great  authors  with 
whom  they  jived  in  intimacy,  or  with 
whom    they   corresponded.      Vemet 
exchanged  frequent  letters  with  Mon- 
tesquieu, whose  great  work  on  the 
Esprit  de$  Lois  was  published  under 
bis  snperintendance  at  Geneva.  With 
Voltaire  also,  and  with  Rousseau,  he 
had  frequent  intercourse.    He  had  the 
honour  of  being  lampooned  by  the 
philosopher  of  Forney,  and  between 
him  and  the  wretched  Jean  Jacques 
there  passed  many  letters  of  hypocri- 
tical sensibility  and  base  prevarica* 


on  doctrinal  subjects,  entitled  Opuscula 
Selecta  Theoloyica^y emei  endeavours 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  dogma  of 
original  sin  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  He  maintains  that  it 
was  not  dll  the  Jewish  nation  fell  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  teachers,  who 
introduced  various  superstitions  and 
fabulous  traditions  among  them,  that 
this  doctrine  found  a  place  in  their 
creed.  He  alleges  that  the  Targum, 
which  appeared  in  the  time  of  Herod, 
first  spread  the  opinion  that  **  it  toae 
by  the  malice  of  the  Serpent  that  the  inha^ 
bitantt  of  the  earth  were  eubject  to  death* 
but  that  none  but  the  vulgar  believed 
the  fable."  He  then  goes  on  with  the 
most  conceited  self-sufficiency  to  insist, 
that  Tertullian  and  St  Augustine  were 

Suite  mistaken  on  this  point ;  and  that 
tieir  mistake  arose  from  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  certain  passsges  of  St 
Paurs  Epistles.  In  another  disquisi- 
tion, De  Deitate  Chriiti,  this  same  M. 
Vemet  affirms,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  no  countenance  in  the 
Bible,  and  is  to  he  traced  to  its  origin 
lathe  obscure  metaphysics  of  Plotinus, 
who  announced  it  first  to  the  world, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, in  a  work  entitled  Of  the  Three 
Primaardial  Subttancee,  Many  other 
assertions  of  a  like   Socinian  stamp 


tions  on  both  sides,  on  the  subject  of  might  be  cited  from  the  writings  of 

christian  doctrines.    Vernes  Iras  still  this  person ;  but,  in  order  to  he  brief, 

mote  conspicnous  for  bis  eonnexion  we  will  merely  refer  our  readers  to 

with  these  Uiuitrious  men.    He  was  hb  catecliism»  and  to  that  of  his  col- 
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league  Vernes.  la  neither  of  these 
catechisms  is  the  deity  of  Christ 
acknowledged.  It  is^  od  the  contrary, 
denied,  by  beiog»  in  the  most  marked 
and  striking  manner,  omitted,  when 
the  nature  and  birth  of  the  Messiah 
are  explained.  There  is  a  design, 
however,  to  hide  this  denial  of  the 
Godhead  of  Christ  in  both  of  these 
treacherous  expositions  of  die  Christian 
creed.  Words  with  many  meanings, 
and  many  shades  of  meaning,  are  used ; 
but  never,  when  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  is  in  question,  the  right  word 
—the  plain  one  in  which  no  subter- 
fiige  can  lurk.  The  bad  faith  of  Yer- 
nei  especially,  the  subdolous  manner 
in  which  he  strove  to  insinuate,  unob- 
served, his  heretical  opinions  into  the 
public  mind,  is  seen  in  a  fact  which 
might  be  esteemed  insignificant,  if  it 
did  not,  with  a  multitude  of  other 
small  traits  of  a  similar  kind,  betray 
the  cautious  aggressiveness,  with  which 
he  and  his  brother  pastors  sought 
to  Socinianize  the  church  of  which 
they  were  the  sworn  ministers  and 
ostensible  guardians.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  catechism  just  alluded 
to,  there  is  a  section  entitled— O^  the 
f)mniijf  of  ChriHf  in  wbich«  neverthe- 
less, this  diviaity  is  denied ;  in  the 
second  edition,  thb  title  is  changed 
into  The  Divine  Naiure  of  Christ ;  and 
in  the  third  and  last  edition,  the  same 
section,  its  former  title  being  sup- 
pressed, is  headed  thus :  Of  the  Names 
and  C^ces  ef  Jesus  Christ, 

The  pastors  had  probably  more  than 
one  motive  for  concealing  the  purpose 
ihey  entertained,  but  their  chief  motive 
for  the  secrecy  with  which  they  pur- 
jiued  it,  was  this-^hat  a  laxge  portion 
4>f  the  inhabitants,  of  Geneva  were 
Ihen  strongly  attached  to  the  ortho- 
dox doctrines.  The  revocation  of  the 
•edict  of  Nantes  bad  brought  to  that 
jsity  numbers  who  .had  .fled  from  per- 
secution in  France,  And  their  descend- 
ants still  dung  with  so  ipuch  ardonr 
•to  the  creed  for  which  their  fathers 


religious  truth  as  the  cleigy  were 
hostile  to  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contributed  much  towards 
corrupting  the  doctrine  of  the  Geneva 
divines.  This  infidel  school  of  so- 
called  philosophy  told,  for  many  rea- 
sons, with  more  effect  upon  Geneva, 
than  upon  any  other  place  out  of 
France ;  Geneva  is  close  upon  the 
French  frontier — the  language  of  her 
inhabitants  is  French.  She  was,  as 
the  real  head  of  the  federal  cantons, 
neither  so  insignificant — so  adjective, 
if  the  term  may  be  used — a  country, 
(as  Belgium  might  then  have  been 
considered,)  as  to  have  felt  but  pass- 
ively  the  ruling  influences  of  the  age ; 
nor  had  she  in  herself  those  counter 
influences  to  put  forth,  which  would 
have  preserved  her  from  subservieoce 
tp  the  mental  superiority  of  her  great 
neighbour.  She  had  been  lately  re- 
nowned— her  old  renown  kept  her  up 
in  the  eye  of  the  world — she  had  pre- 
tensions literary,  philosophical — she 
was  regarded  as  the  nurse  of  letters, 
as  well  as  of  freedom — she  had  during 
the  existing  generation  produced 
Bonnet  and  Rousseau.  In  a  word, 
she  was  just  in  that  position  of  guasi 
eminence  tliat  fitted  her  to  receive 
willingly,  with  all  the  pride  and  con- 
ceit of  an  inferior  imitating  a  supe- 
rior, the  fullest  second-hand  impres- 
sion of  French  philosophy.  She  had 
no  single  great  man  within  her  wall^ 
and,  what  was  worse,  many  clerical 
pretenders  to  literary  fame;  and 
above  all,  her  Christianity,  which 
would  have  been  the  only  effective 
antagonist  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
had  capitulated — had  made  with  it 
terms  of  peace.  One  .is  not  surprized, 
then,  to  find  Geneva  at  this  period 
the  ppt  city  of  the  French  philosophers. 
As  a  republican  city,  she  would  have 
been,  at  any  time,  the  proper  object 
of  their  laudation,  if  her  religion  had 
not  revolted  .them.    But  when  they 


had  suffered,  that  it  would  .have  be^n    .could  call  her  the  philosophic  city  as 


highly  imprudent  to  .hfLve  xoused  their 
suspicions  as  to  what  .was  ^oing  on. 
The  woiks  of  the  pastgrs  being,  most 
of  them,  written  in  Latin,  w.ere  out  of 
their  reach.  This  made  the  clandes- 
tine plan  to  Socinianize  the  church 
more  .easy.  A  .few  ordinary  artifices 
and  prevarications,  thus  sufficed  to 
blind  the  people*  till  the  people  |ms- 


weil  as  the  repubucan  .city,  she  was 
exactly  the  example  they  sought  for, 
to  illustrate  their  principles. 

Voltaire  invented  legends  about 
China,  to  show  how  civilized,  how 
moral,  how  happy,  a  nation  might 
be  without  Christi^ity.  We  may 
imagine,  thep,  with  what  eagerness  he 
jtn4  his,9o<,n^t^  not. having  to  travel 


pame«:in  acshort.timef  asjndiff^rent  io    ,iUs  tjpio  to  ^he  Celestial  .empire  for 
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aa  eamole,  tdzed  upon  an  miUiiee, 
aa  they  deemed,  close  by  them,  which 
went  to  exhibit  Christianity  on  the 
dedine  -—  abated  almost  to   a  mere 
name ;  whilst  philosophy  and  freedom 
throve  only  the  more  on  that  account, 
amon^  a  contented,  flourishing^,  and 
highly  instructed  people.     This  at 
least  was  the  view  which  the  philoso- 
phers took  of  Geneva  ;  it  was  to  this 
view  that  she  owed  the  praises  they 
lavished  upon  her ;  and  certaioly  the 
fact  that  they  did  so  praise  her,  that 
they  did  hold  her  up  as  an  illustration 
of   the    virtue  of  their    own    anti- 
ehristian  principles,  is  a  strong  proof 
that  she  merited  this  evil  distioction. 
In  a  letter  of  Voltaire  to  D*  Alem* 
bertt  dated  September  23,   1763,  we 
find  this  expression — "  I  will  never 
pardon  you  Cor  not  having  returned 
by  Geneva;   you  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  all  your  predictions  ;'*  and  in  an- 
other letter  in  1768»  to  the  Marquis  of 
YiilevieUet  he  writes — **  Be  assured 
there    are    not    twenty    persons    in 
Geneva  who  do  not  abjure  Calvin  as 
heartily  as  they  dotbe  Pope."  D*  Alero- 
bert*s  celebrated  article  in  the  Eocy- 
clopsBdia*  however,  entitled   Geneva, 
the    materials  for  which — we  must 
bear  in  mind  this  significant  circum- 
stanfft     went   furnished    him    by   a 
Genevan  pastor,  named  Mouchon,  is 
much  bolder,  and  more  decisive.     In 
this  article,  from  which  we  here  insert 
an  extracty  D*AJembert  gives  a  fear- 
ful picture  of  a  fallen  church,  and 
shows  the  joy  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher in  contemplating  it. 

After  having  lauded  Geneva  as 
the  philosophic  city,  the  Eacyolope- 
diat  notices  an  inscription  on  her 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  which  the  Pope  is 
designated  as  Antichrist,  upon  which 
he  exclaims — **  In  our  days  there  it 
no  Antichrist.**  He  then  goes  on 
thus: — 

^  We  must  not  think  that  the 
Genevese  entertain  the  prevalent 
opinions  en  those  articles  of  feligion 
elsewhere  deemed  moat  important. 
Many  of  them  believe  no  longer  in 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hell, 
one  of  the  principal  points  of  our 
creed,  is  discarded  from  that  of  many 
of  tbeir  pastors.  It  would  be,  accora- 
ing  to  them,  to  outrage  the  Deity,  to 
imagine  tiuii  -this  Being*  ao  fuU  ef 
jQstiee  and  benevolence,  were  capable 
of  pnniefaing  our  lanlts  by  an  eternity 


of  torments.  They  maintain  that  we 
should  never  literally  interpret  those 
parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  which 
appear  to  wound  humanity  and  rea- 
son. To  say  all  in  a  word,  several 
pastors  of  Geneva  have  no  other  reli- 
gion than  that  of  a  perfect  Socinian- 
ism.  They  reject  ail  n^steries,  and 
believe  that  the  first  principle  of  true 
religion  is  to  propose  nothing  to  be- 
lief which  shocks  our  reason : — thus, 
when  they  are  pressed  on  th»  necessity 
of  revelation,  a  dogma  so  essential  to 
Christianity,  they  substitute  the  word 
uiility^  which  seems  to  them  less  hard 
and  positive;  in  this  they  are  not 
orthodox,  but  they  are  consistent  with 
their  own  principles.  Respect  lor 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  scriptures,  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  Christianity  of  Geneva 
from  pure  Deism.'* 

Calvin,  disciple  of  Christ,  hear 
this!  Thy  church,  erewhlle  the 
glory  of  the  Reformation,  ia  now 
gloried  in  by  infidels  J  Her  name  is 
struck  out  from  the  records  of  Christ's 
fsithful  witnesses,  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  very  Bible  of  unbelievers  J  How 
scarlet  is  the  bare  fact  I  How  it 
startles  and  shocks  1  How  damning 
it  is  in  its  own  light  I  It  speaks 
louder  and  more  eloquently  than  a 
ibottsand  accusers  I 

The  venerable    company — ^so  are 
the  society  of  pastors  at  Geneva  called 
.^published    a    paper»    which    they 
called   a   declaration^  in  answw  to 
D'Alembert's   article.     They    deny 
therein  the  truth  of  the  account  he 
gives  of  their  doctrines ;  but  in  terms 
•o  vague,  and  susceptible  of  so  many 
construotionfl^  that  their  declaration 
really  declares  nothing,  and  leaves 
the  charge  against  them  in  full  force. 
This  document   must  inspire  every 
reader  with  4be  most  painful  con- 
tempt for  those  who  drew  it  up  ;  and 
yet  with  pity  at  the  embarrassment  of 
men  of  general  reapectability  of  oha- 
racter,  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
such  a  position,  that  they  dared  not 
be  frank  and  true  either  towards  infi- 
dels, or  towards  orthodox  Christians. 
M.  Vernet,  subsequent  to  this  decla- 
ration, undertook  to  confute,  in  a  more 
complete  manner,  the  assertions  of 
D' Alembert.     He  wrote  two  dispute^ 
tious  volumes  with  this  purpose ;  but 
he  really  only  veiy  imperfectly  ewi- 
tradioU  a  hm  of  the  least  iopportant 
of  theEncydopedist'aallegations.  The 
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others  appear  to  have  been  substan-  fraternity  of  pastors  to  stand  forward 
tially  true,  from  the  very  reply  which  and  defend  their  orthodoxy,  on  all 
they  proTolLed.  The  accosation  those  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris* 
againstf  or  rather  the  approving  de*  tianity  which  they  had  renounced, 
scription — for  such  it  was  intended  to  He  thus  has  his  assailants  at  great  ad- 
be^f  the  Geneva  clergy,  is  compris-  Tsntage.  Without  reply,  they  were 
ed  in  a  few  lines,  and  in  still  fewer  it  obliged  to  hear  such  language  as  this, 
might  have  been  refuted.  The  vene-  ''The  church  of  Geneva  had  ap« 
rable  company,  or  the  pastor  Yernety  peared  for  a  considerable  time  to  po- 
who  was  at  their  head,  had  but  to  re-  sess  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
cite,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  a  dts-  anity  than  any  other,  and  on  this  de- 
tinct  creed ;  and  had  it  been  in  the  ceitful  appearance,  I  hononred  her 
main  orthodox,  this  would  have  been  pastors  with  praises  of  which  they 
a  satisfactory  answer.  But  the  equi-  seemed  to  be  worthy.  But  now  these 
▼ooations  and  circumlocutions  which  same  pastors,  hitherto  all  compliance 
were  resorted  to,  show  that  there  was  and  suppleness,  have  become  sudden- 
no  point-blank  reply  at  hand  to  be  ly  so  rigid  as  to  carp  at  the  orthodoxy 
given.  Indeed,  Vernet*s  own  works  of  a  layman,  whilst  they  leave  their 
wereo^ofiw/hlm,  and^r  D*Alembert,  own  in  most  scandalous  uncertainty. 
80  that  his  defence  of  the  company  They  are  asked  if  Jesus  Christ  is 
was  a  lame  and  an  angry,  a  sore  and  God,  and  dare  not  give  an  answer, 
a  sorry  affair,  both  to  him  and  to  They  are  asked  what  mysteries  they 
them.  admit,  and  they  dare  not  give  an  an- 

We  must  mention  here,  that  this  swer.  On  what  points  will  they  then 
pastor  thought  the  Christianity  taught  reply  ?  And  what  can  be  their  fun- 
under  his  auspices  might  haye  the  ap-  damental  articles  which  differ  from 
probation  even  of  Voltaire.  He  wrote  mine,  if  those  comprised  in  the  above 
to  this  declared  enemy  of  the  Chris-  questions  be  not  of  the  number  ? 
tian  faith,  on  his  first  coming  to  Fer-  "  A  philosopher  casts  a  rapid  glance 
ney,  a  letter  in  which  there  is  the  on  them ;  he  sees  through  them;  he 
following  passage,  which  shows  how  sees  in  them  Arians,  Socinians ;  he 
tame  religion  must  have  become,  how  declares  the  fact  openly,  thinking  to 
accommodated  to  the  taste  of  incre-  do  them  honour,  when  immediately  in 
dulity,  when  such  an  appeal  could  be  alarm  and  consternation  they  assemble 
made  in  its  favour  to  such  a  man,  and  together ;  all  is  discussion,  agitation  ; 
from  such  a  quarter  :-*  they  are  at  their  wits*  end  ;  and  after 

"  You  know,"  writes  Vemet,  "  that  consultations,  deliberations,  and  con- 
religion  is  as  necessary  to  men  as  ferences  nnmberless,  the  whole  ends 
government  $  and  you  see  that  ours  is  in  a  confused  logomachy,  in  which 
80  simple,  so  wise,  so  gentle,  so  sx-  they  say  neither  Yes  nor  No.  Is  not 
TVtLGkTED,  (ejntree,  the  word  purified  the  orthodox  doctrine  very  clear,  and 
does  not  give  its  eqnivalent  sense  in  is  it  not  in  sure  hands  ?  Oh,  Gene- 
Bnglish,)  that  a  philosopher  could  not  Tese  1  vour  ministers  are  strange  men  I 
demand  a  more  rational  one,  nor  a  They  know  not  either  what  Uiey  be- 
politician  one  more  conducive  to  the  lieve,  or  what  they  do  not  believe; 
public  good.*'  they  know  not  even  what  they  would 

Yernes'  controversy  with  Rousseau  seem  to  believe ;  and  their  only  mode 

was  much  of  the  same  character  as  of  establishing  their  own  faith  is  by 

that    of  Yernet    with    D^Alembert.  atUcking  that  of  others.'* 

Rottssean,  in  his  confession  of  faith  of  In  truth,  the  Genevan  clergy  felt  se- 

the  Savoyard  yicar,  had  denied  the  yerely  the  falseness  of  their  position, 

divinity  of  Jesus   Christ.      On  this  This  is  proved  not  merely  by  theur 

point  Yernes  dares    not  meet   him.  evasions  of  the  direct  questions  as  to 

lie  shifts  therefore  his  gronnd  to  the  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  so  repeatedly 

subject  of  miracleSf  which  Rousseau  put  to  them,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 

bad  also  denied.     But  he  had  too  able  the  examination  of  Rousseau's  hereti- 

an  adversary  to  deal  with  to  be  allow-  cal  opinions,  which  was  alone  within 

ed  to  confine  the  c^uesUon  to  this  topic,  the  competence  of  the  consistory,  was 

Rousseau,  after  msinnating  that  the  transferred  illegally^to  the  civil  power, 

miracle  article  of  faith  bad  been  got  who   pronounced   condemnation   on 

up  (Jfotie  aprh  coup)  merely  for  the  them,  and  put  their  author  out  of  the 

occasion,  challenges  the  whole  con-  pale  of  the  Republic*     The  yenerable 
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company  doubtlen  perceiTed  that  had 
this  judgment  emanated  from  tbem» 
tbej  would  have  been  obliged  to 
pronounce  it  on  strictly  theological 
gronndsy  which  would  have  forced 
Uiem  to  be  explicit  as  to  tbeir  own 
doctrines  whilst  condemning  the  here* 
sies  of  another. 

As  to  Rousseau,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable^  that  his  opinions  pointed 
to  a  result  of  a  practical  sort  he  may 
baTe    vaguely    entertained.     In    his 
Sodai  Gmiract,  he  sketches  the  out- 
line plan  of  a  cioii  reHgionm    The  New 
Testament,  divested  of  its  miracles  and 
mysteries*  would  have  furnished  just 
the  proper  base  for  this  religion,  the 
idea  of  which  he  so  fondly  cherished  ; 
and  he  may  have  deemed  the  season 
and  circumstances  propitious  for  push* 
ing    his    theory    out  into    eventual* 
though  not  immediate*  practice.     A 
whole  church,  one  firmly  constituted, 
and  that  of  his  native  city  too,  seem- 
ed iOspoeed,  as  far  as  he  could  judge* 
to  give  admission  to  his  views,  at 
least  not  to  repel  them*  and  to  let 
them  worii  their  own  way.     He  made 
advances  to  this  church ;  he  expressed 
the  most  ardent  desire  to  be  received 
openly  into  her  bosom.     With  many 
of  her  pastors  he  was  personally  and 
intimately  acquainted*  and,  in  their 
conversations,  it  might  not  have  ap« 
peared  that  their  religious  sentiments 
differed  very  materially  from  his  own. 
In  their  works*  their    Christianity* 
compared  with  the  orthodox  standard* 
had    an    almost  doctrineless  aspect. 
They  had  discarded  the  most  import- 
ant  mysteries  of   the  gospel-— the 
godhead   of   the    Messiah*    original 
sin,  the  atonement,  regeneration,  and 
the  doctrines  of  free  grace  and  predes- 
tinatioo.     The  gospel,  thus  stripped  of 
all  that  distinguishes  it  from  a  system 
of  ethics*  looked  very  bare*  and  ex- 
tremely rational ;  ana  the  Christian 
ikeologjf  revived  at  the  Reformation* 
seemed  on  the  very  point  of  being 
converted  into  a  Christian  philosophy, 
in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.     This  would  have  suited  Rous- 
seau's theory  exactly*  and  would  have 
been  quite  on  a  level,  almost  synony- 
mous* with  his  confession  of  faith  in 
Bmefivs,    And    when    we  consider 
that  the  pastors  themselves  were  mix- 
ed with  the  philosophers ;  that  they 


gloried  in  their  philosophic  liberality* 
and  corresponded,  some  of  them  fami- 
liarly, on  terms  of  cordial  friendship, 
with  the  most  determined  infidels  of 
the  day,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
sanguine-dreaming  Rousseau  should 
have  hoped,  as  he  affirms  he  did,  for 
their  countenance  to  his  religions 
views,  and  have  expected  to  find  in 
them  very  efiective*  if  not  very  pro- 
minent confederates,  in  prorootiDg  the 
project  we  suppose  him  somewhat  ob- 
scurely to  have  harboured.  The  foI« 
lowing  passage  from  hu  Lettres  de 
ia  MontagnCf  seems  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  conjecture  we  have  haz- 
arded. He  therein,  giving  a  very  just 
«  picture  of  the  religious  state  of  Europe 
at  the  time,  intimates— and  this  inti- 
mation is  full  of  meaning — that  he  had 
had  the  Genevan  clergy  in  his  mind 
in  his  portrait  of  the  Savoyard  vicar. 

**  As  for  me,"  he  says,  "  1  consi« 
dered  it  the  glory  and  happiness  of  my 
country  to  possess  a  clergy,  animated 
by  a  spirit  so  rare,  that*  without  at- 
taching themselves  to  doctrines  purely 
speculative*  they  centred  all  religion 
in  morality  and  the  duties  of  the  man 
and  the  citizen.  I  thought*  without 
taking  upon  me  directly  their  defeoce* 
I  should  be  doing  the  state  a  good  ser- 
vice* by  justifying  the  maxims  1  sup- 
posed them  to  hold*  and  by  warding 
ofi^  the  censures  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  By  showing  that  what  they 
neglected  was  neither  certain  nor  use- 
ful, I  hoped  to  put  a  check  upon  those 
who  woujd  have  imputed  this  neglect 
to  them  as  a  crime.  Without  naming 
them,  without  referring  to  them,  with* 
out  compromising  their  orthodoxy*  I 
held  them  up  as  an  example  to  all 
theologians. 

<<  My  design  was  a  bold  one*  but  it 
was  not  rash;  and  had  not  circum- 
stances intervened  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee*  it  would  naturally 
have  succeeded.  Many  enlightened 
men*  illustrious  magistrates*  enter- 
tained, equally  with  myself,  this  con- 
viction. Reflect  upon  the  religions 
state  of  Europe  at  the  moment  when 
my  book*  was  published,  and  you  will 
see  that  the  probability  was  that  it 
would  be  every  where  well  received. 
Religion*  brought  in  all  counti  ies  into 
discredit  by  philosophy*  had  lost  its 
ascendant,  even  over  the  populace. 
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£ccle8iii8tic8,obfltlnately  beot  on  prop- 
ping it  up  on  its  weak  side*  allowed  it 
to  be  mined  in  its  foundations ;  and  tiie 
whole  edifice,  bending  to  iU  fall,  was 
ready  to  sink  under  its  own  weight  into 
ruins.  Controversies  had  ceased,  be- 
cause no  one  was  any  longer  interested 
in  them  ;  and  peace  reigned  among  all 
parties,  because  no  one  eared  about 
his  own  party.  What  a  moment  to 
establish  a  solid  peace!  And  whom 
could  a  work  offend,  which — blaming 
none,  excluding  none — showed  that  aU 
were  essentially  agreed,  despite  their 
differences?  This  was  to  set  up  at 
once  philosophic  liberty  and  religious 
piety  ;  it  was  to  reconcile  the  love  of 
order  with  respect  for  particular  pre- 
judices ;  it  was  to  destroy  at  their  root 
all  fanatical  dissensions,  and  to  realise 
the  wish  of  the  Abb6  St  Pierre^to 
abolish  theology,  that  religion  might 
flourbh." 

Subsequent  to  these  eontroversies 
with  D'Aleoibert  and  Rousbcan,  the 
Genevan  clergy  gave  fresh  manifes- 
tations of  their  Socinian  prineiplee. 
In  1777  a  M.  Jean  Lecointe,  a  candi- 
date for  holy  orders,  being  at  the  time 
a  pupil  of  M.  Yernet,  proclaimed, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  pastors, 
the  following  sentiments,  in  a  proba* 
tionary  discourse :  "  that  it  was  highly 
eondemnable  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as 
equal  to  God  the  Father;  that,  eicel- 
lent  as  he  was,  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  by  his  nature,  and  subject  to 
obedience.  Seguitur  ut  ohtendamuM 
personam  iilam  tit  exinnam,  mitame  ta~ 
nien  patri  aquiparandam  esse,  imo  turn 
nalurd,  turn  voluntate  et  obeelientid,  in-- 
feriarem,.ac  sufjectam*'  He  further 
rejected  the  expression  Sun  of  God, 
because  it  seemed  to  equal  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  Father,  nuUa  adhihita  gradua 
dUiincUone,  He  then  declared  that 
we  should  not  render  the  same  degree 
of  honour  te  the  Son  as  to  the  Father — 
"  non  eodem  Aonoris  gradu  coiendum  esse 
Patremac  JFilium;*  and  finally,  he  sum- 
med up  the  substance  of  his  theme  in 
these  words  : — "  Deniqne  Jesus  {ethic 
est  summus  apex  majestatis  ejus)  angelis 
ipsis  Jitit  superior,  summumgue  numen 
prophts  cohtingens,  tt  in  tanto  gradu 
unteus,  proptereague  didus  fitius  Dei 
vnigtnitus,  ac  diUciissimus,** 

This  discourse  became  famous  from 
the  effect  it  produced  in  France.  It 
was  urged  by  the  Popish  clergy  as  an 
argument  against  allowing  French  pro- 
testanta  to  be  educated  in  Geneva. 
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In  a  remonstrance  presented  to  Loitfs 


XVI.  in  1780,  on  the  subject,  the 
monstrants  say : — *'  without  appealing 
to  public  notoriety,  without  taking 
advantage  of  avowals  which  have 
escaped  inadvertently  from  celebrated 
'  Calvinbts,  have  we  not  seen  the 
theological  school  itself  of  Geneva 
present,  three  years  ago,  the  scandal- 
ous spectacle  te  the  world  of  an  argu- 
ment publicly  maintained,  and  remain- 
ing to  this  day  nncensured,  in  which 
the  dimfdtg  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chritt 
-—the  immcwable  barrier  whioh  sepa- 
rates pure  Deism  from  Christiaafty— 
was  set  up  as  a  problem,  to  be  disptttod 
on,  and  to  be  decided  negatively  ?*' 

It  was  now  that  Calvin's  catecbian, 
under  the  mask  of  which  the  dmeenmm 
had  been  suppressed,  was  itself  arbi- 
trarily abolished.  The  venerable 
company  came  to  a  decision  to  this 
effect ;  and  the  only  formality  used  in 
accomplinbing  It,  was  the  seoding  ef 
half-a-dozen  men,  with  large  baskets, 
through  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  canton,  to  gather  up  these  cate- 
chisms, and  to  replace  them  by  others 
of  a  very  equivocal  character.  In  this 
instance,  as  also  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Coneenttu,  the  pastors  acted  with- 
out law,  and  in  violation  of  express 
and  positive  ecclesiastical  ordinances. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  being  so 
bent  on  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to 
the  lowest  state,  should  these  men  have 
been  so  warm  in  defending  themselves 
from  the  imputations  and  the  applauses 
of  the  philosophers  on  this  score? 
Because  the  philosophers  attributed  to 
their  opinions  a  purpose  which  they 
never  intended  to  give  them.  They 
were  justified,  certainly,  in  disduming 
this  purpose,  and  showing  that  their 
opinions  did  not  lead  to  it ;  but  in 
order  to  have  done  this  finally  and  ef- 
fectually, they  should  have  proclaimed 
what  they  were — Socinians.  A  Soci- 
frian  has  much  to  contend  for  against 
an  infidel,  and  the  pastors  no  doubt 
felt  this.  They  were  not  men  of  lilieF- 
tine-mocking  intellects — they  were 
influenced  by  no free^  thinking  maxims; 
but  appear  to  have  been  grave  formid 
persons,  somewhat  ambitious  to  be 
thought  extremely  philosophical,  yet 
recoiling  with  horror  from  the  Idea  of 
making  common  cause  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  the  day.  We 
would  hold  them  to  have  been,  in  the 
main,  upright,  conscientious  men,  who 
were  really  shocked  at  the  conatme- 
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tlon  the  infidel  t>bilOftophert  put  upon 
their  lowered  Tiefrs  of  the  gospel. 
Bat  they  Were  In  the  net  Of  their  own 
preTarications»  abd  had  not  virttie 
enough — had  no  eontietion  fttrong 
enongh — ^to  extrieate  them  out  of  it. 
Thus  they  eqnirocated  shamefhllyy 
and  exhibited  to  the  world  an  example 
of  bad  faith  in  eontroyersy  whieh  is 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
anyother  church. 

Thrir  conduct  at  the  time,  howeter, 
escaped  censure  and  even  notice ;  and 
nothing  can  prove  more  strikingly  than 
this  fact,  the  religions  apathy  into 
which  all  Europe  had  sunk  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  renowned 
church  of  Geneva  lapsed — unconsci- 
oosly,  one  might  almost  say — ^as  it 
were  by  a  natural  declension — into 
Socinianism,  Withotkt  exciting  obterva- 
tlon  In  any  Protestant  country.  The 
highest  light  of  the  Reformation  went 
011*^9  and  no  eye  missed  it ;  and  when 
the  French  philosopbets  exultingly 
announced  it  to  be  extinct,  the  same 
apathy  continued.  Yet  the  event  was 
no  common  one :  it  was  that  of  a  whole 
national  establishment  apostatizing 
from  all  the  doctrines  which  had  for- 
merly given  it  the  very  ilr^  ranlc 
among  reformed  communities,  to  adopt 
the  extreme  opposite  tenets.  The  case 
was— we  will  not  absolutely  say  ir— 
quite  singular.  A  national  Socinian 
etiMishmentI — as  realty  knd  openly 
so  as  if  it  had  been  fcmnded  by  Sod- 
nusy  and  not  by  Calvin.  This  is 
what  the  Church  of  Geneva — though 
the  fact  was  never  explicitly  avowed — 
was;  and  this  Christendom,  if  the  ^hort 
triumph  of  the  Arlan  heresy  be  not 
regarded  as  an  exception,  had  never 
before  witnessed  I 

We  have  attempted,  in  some  of  our 
preceding  remarics,  to  account  for  this 
remarkable  transformsition  of  Calvin- 
ism into  Socinianism.  In  addition, 
we  would  venture  a  query : — ^whether 
the  Calvinistic  docrrines  themselves, 
whieh  we  regard  as  the  purest  and 
highest  reach  of  Christianity,  may 
not  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
effect  ? 

These  doctrines  may  be  held  spi- 
ritually, or  merely  intellectually,  viz. 
really  or  nominally,  and  seem  in  ei- 
ther case  little  calculated  to  keep  up 
permanent  life  in  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. 1*hey  are  too  spiritual 
for  these  institntion^  which  are  civil 
•ad  soGial  at  wtU  u  reIigioiif»  or  they 
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are  too  little  so.  They  ara  the  vMt 
abstract  tenets  that  can  be  brought 
praetically  to  bear  on  human  nature, 
without  straining  the  mind  and  prt>- 
ducing  an  ugly  and  vieious  exaggera- 
tion of  coadneC*  They  consequently, 
wheil  they  work  by  divine  influence, 
put  man  in  a  direoter,  in  a  more 
intimate  communion  with  Ood,  than 
any  other  doctrines  whieh  have  a  less 
abstract,  a  mors  mixed  character.  The 
heart  is  then  the  seat  of  their  actions, 
and  they  have  a  plenitude  of  vital 
power.  They  are  nnderstood  less 
than  they  are  experienced  i  and  it  fs 
their  operation,  not  their  theoretio 
completeness,  that  Is  prized— that  Is 
felt  to  be  inlloiteiy  ptvcions.  In  this 
sense  they  are  too  Sf^ritual  for  any 
promisciions  body  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  may  present  tliem- 
telves  to  the  mind,  divested  of  aH  evan- 
gelic virtue.  In  the  severe  Shape  ef  Iflie 
most  difficult  problem  of  religions  pirt- 
losophy  solved.  They  form  a  whole 
system  of  thedogy  so  rigoroosly  logi- 
cal, that  they  may  be  comprehended  by 
^e  understandKng  without  moving  i%e 
allb^otis  at  all.  In  this  sense,  agiffn— 
though,  nnder  peculiar  circumstances, 
they  may  Irald  their  gronvd-Hfhey  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  tlfe  mikitude. 

Now,  m  establishments,  it  is  always 
this  intellectnal  and  nominal,  not  the 
genuine  and  spiritual,  Ctdvinrism  that 
is  set  up,  and  it  has  rarely  any  knig 
endurance.  Despite  her  anodes  and 
homilies,  the  Anglican  Church  has 
been  almost  constanrtly  Arminian.  In 
Scotland,  however,  it  must  'be  admit- 
ted, that  the  school  of  Knox,  the  Cifl- 
vin  of  the  North,  has  lasted  stouclhr 
out  down  to  the  ^yresent  time.  Tl^ 
tnay  be  accounted  for  by  the  pectfliitr 
national  temper  of  the  Scotch.  They 
are  a  hard  and  severe  race.  Thf^ 
demand  less  that  their  affiections  should 
be  stirred  -than  that  their  tmderstand- 
ings  should  be  convinced.  Besides, 
to  their  Calvinism  they  have  added 
a  grieve,  reasoning,  yet  gorgeous 'phi- 
losophy, which  comports  well  wiih 
it,  and  has  imparted  to  it  somewhat  of 
popular  attraction.  The  G^nevese 
are  of  an  altogether  different  tempe- 
rament. Strictly  moral  and  seriomy 
reflective,  too,  and  fond  of  argument, 
there  is  yet  no  people  less  logical  or 
less  profound .  The  rigid  an d  the'  po- 
sitive is  not  for  them.  That  tension 
of  intellect  and  rigour  of  prinei^ 
which  ia  ao  natural  to  the  Scotch,  is 
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I0UII7  ineompadble  with  their  cut  of 
ohanoter.  They  are  not  made  even 
to  appreciate  the  theoreiic  beatttj»  the 
whoienesSf  the  metaphysical  depth 
and  grand  simplicity,  of  Calvin's  theo- 
logy. It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
tliey  let  it  go— that  it  Tanisbed  from 
among  them  at  the  period  we  speak  of 
completely.  As  it  had  assumed  a 
more  austere  and  absolute  form  with 
them  than  any  where  else»  so  their  re^ 
nnnciation  of  it  was  thorough  and  un- 
equivocal beyond  any  example.  The 
reaction  from  Calvinism  brought  them 
at  once  down  to  Socinianism ;  and  of 
the  great  work  of  the  great  Genevan 
reformer,  nothing  but  its  memory— a 
nonunis  irm^ra^-remained. 

The  mixed  doctrinet  appear  to  be 
more  suited,  than  the  abstract  Calvin- 
istio  ones,  to  establishments.  These 
are  neither  too  spiritual  nor  too  sys- 
tematic, but  have,  as  it  were,  an  as- 
cending and  descending  scale  of  pietjr, 
recommending  them  to  the  warmest 
and  sincerest,  as  well  as  to  the  formal 
and  half-hearted  Christian,  From 
their  very  brokenness,  from  their  in- 
consistencies, tliey  cannot  satisfy  reli- 
gious reasonings,  or  induce  any  one 
to  rest,  renouncing  further  quest,  in 
this  barren  satisfaction.  The  affec- 
tions play  in  them  a  very  great  party 
precisely  because  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  reasoning  is  baffled.  They 
are  never  a  mere  theory,  an  object  of 
intellectual  contemplation,  a  sem* 
blance,  a  name»  with  a  jeality  work- 
ing against  them,  as  established  Cal- 
vinism usually  is.  In  their  practical 
energy,  greater  or  less,  their  very  ex- 
istence consists ;  and  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  so  conformed  to  the  middle 
course  which  the  great  minority  of 
serious  men  love  in  all  things  to  pur- 
sue, that  even  without  the  mysterious 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  seems 
they  would  ever  have  an  extensive  ac- 
ceptance among  the  generality  of  re- 
ligiously disposed  persons. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we 
may  observe,  that  Wesley  left  behind 
him  a  church,  which,  by  the  power  of 
the  mimed  tenets,  has  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  Protestant  world; 
while  Whitfield  left  none,  but  only 
numerous  followers.  Indeed  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  latter  reviver  of  the 
Gospel  perceived  how  strongly  Cal- 
vinism repudiates  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizationsy  and  therefore  abstained 


from  the  attempt  to  found  a  church 
after  the  example  of  the  Wesleyans, 

As  to  evangelical  parties,  which  are 
not  established  churches,  they  repre- 
sent exactly  genuine  Calvinism,  which 
is  ever  springing  up,  here  and  there^ 
out  of  all  communions,  but  as  soon  aa 
it  becomes  at  all  widely  spread,  get- 
ting corrupt,  and  dying  away  of  it- 
self. Popularity  is,  in  every  case, 
death  to  its  purity  and  spirituality. 
Thus,  whilst  it  has  always  been  found, 
and  always  prominent,  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  it  has  never,  except  during 
brief  seasons  previous  to  its  temporary 
local  extinction,  been  popular.  And 
this  is  the  great  argument  in  ita  fa- 
vour, this  is  what  stamps  it  with  the 
seal  of  truth ;  for  the  mass  of  men  ever 
love  the  partiaUy  true  better  than  the 
tUnoiutefy  true ;  and  the  Gospel^  pure 
from  God,  will  always  gather  to  itself 
the  J^  of  every  denomination,  not 
the  MANY  of  any  denomination,  for  its 
real  disciples. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  some  of 
our  readers,  that  the  distinctions  we 
have  just  made  are  too  nice,  and,  be- 
sides, that  they  but  very  remotely  ac- 
count for  the  effect  we  would  in  part  at- 
tribute to  Calvinism.  These  objectors 
would  probably  rather  see  only,  in  the 
fall  of  the  Genevan  Church,  an  illus- 
tration of  jthe  state  of  Christianity  all 
over  the  world  at  that  period.  Be  it  so, 
Socinianism  was  not  openly  expressed* 
but  whether  it  was  not  tacitly  enter- 
tained by  Christian  doctors  pretty  uni- 
versally at  this  time,  it  would  be  hard 
to  determine.  The  very  doubt  one 
feels  with  respect  to  this  question,  g^oes 
far  to  decide  it  against  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  doubt  It  might 
have  been,  that  any  one  of  the  re- 
formed churches  at  that  juncture,  be- 
ing placed  precisely  in  the  external 
position  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
would  have  acted  as  she  acted.  When 
we  consider  that  the  pastors  were  the 
most  compact  and  powerful  body  of 
the  little  republic  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  that,  aided  by  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  eauld  do  in  Geneva  what  any 
other  cleiigy  could  not  do  in  any  other 
state,  we  have,  it  is  possible,  in  this 
difference  of  power,  the  whole  differ- 
ence that  existed  between  the  Genevan 
and  other  Protestant  commnnion^ 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 
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0|  the  firesides  of  old  England  t 


You  are  requested  to  imagiDe,  if 
]roa  have  never  yourself  ezperieuced 
the  luxury  of  tbe  sensatioD^  a  contin- 
eotal  tourist  landed  at  Dover,  leaving 
behind,  with  small  regret,  the  land  of 
pa?ed  roads,  walled  towns,  dust,  glare, 
passports,  stewed  cat,  and  white  wine 
vioegar,  comfortably  seated  in  an  easy- 
chair  in  one  of  those  delightful  sitting 
rooms  of  the  Old  Ship— after  a  good 
old  English  dinner,  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
at  his  elbow,  a  dish  of  filberts  within 
lazy  reach,  and  a  clear,  gassy,  sea^ 
coal  fire,  pufllog  and  fizzing  in  smil- 
ug  welcome  of  the  traveller*8  return 
to  his  native  Albion  ;  you  are  request* 
ed  to  imagine,  I  say,  if  you  have  any 
imagination  at  all,  the  thrice- happy 
man,  implanting  his  feet  on  the  fen- 
der, turning  up  the  tips  of  his  com- 
fortable toes  to  the  bars,  welcoming 
the  poker  for  old  acquaintance  sake, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  exclaiming  in  ecstasy— 

''O,  the  firesides  of  old  England  " 

''A  good  sea^  coal  fire  hath  a  two- 
fold operation  in  it.  It  ascends  me 
into  the  inward  man,  dries  up  there 
ail  the  cold,  moist,  fogmatic  humours 
that  environ  him:  makes  him  cheer- 
fnl,  soetable*  full  of  nimble,  fiery 
shapes,  which  delivered  over  the  bot- 
tk,  which  is  the  inspiration,  becomes 
excellent  wit.  The  second  property 
of  your  excellent  sea^coal  is,  the  warm- 
ing of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillani- 
mity and  cowardice ;  but  your  sea- 
coal  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course 
from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme : 
it  illomineth  the  face,  which,  as  a  bea- 
con, gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  warmi 
and  then  the  vital  commoners  and  in- 
land petty  spirits  muster  me  all  to  their 
great  captain  the  heart,  who  great, 
and  puffed  up  with  this  caloric,  doth 
any  deed  of  courage,  and  this  valour 
comes  of  sea-coair*  Thus  far  the 
puissant  and  most  corpulent  knight. 
Sir  John  Falstafiv  upon  this  subject— ^ 
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with  variations.  There  is,  in  sooth, 
something  more  than  warmth,  wel- 
come, cheerfulness,  serenity,  and  so* 
ciety,  in  a  good  sea-coal  fire,  though 
these  are  much,  and  more  than  the 
steaming  stoves  and  sulphurous  char» 
ban  h  bats  of  the  continent  can  afford : 
there  is  a  nationality  in  a  blazing  Eng. 
Itsh  coal  fire,  identifying  itself  with  us, 
and  us  with  our  country.  Is  not  coal 
the  source  of  our  material,  as  freedom 
is  of  our  moral  power  ?  is  not  coal  the 
tractor  and  domesticator  of  our  iron, 
the  parent  of  our  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
steel?  is  not  coal  the  great  luminary 
of  our  age,  beforo  whose  sparkling 
light  the  iUwninaU  of  the  schools,  not 
to  mention  the  old  oil  lamps,  have  for 
ever  **  paled  their  ineffectual  fires?*' 
is  not  coal  the  nursing-mother  of  our 
steam-engines  by  land  and  sea,  the 
worthy  representatives  of  our  domin- 
ion over  both  ?  Go  as  deep  as  you 
please  into  the  causes  of  the  magnifi- 
cent position  this  scrubby  little  isle  of 
Albion  holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  do  you  not  find  coal  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  ?  and  much  as  we  confess  our- 
selves obliged  to  old  King  Alfred,  do 
we  not  acknowledge  ourselves  infinite- 
ly more  indebted  to  old  King  Coal  ?   • 

The  aristocratic  reader,  peeping 
over  the  verge  of  this  page  at  his 
warmth- dispensing  fire,  marvelling 
the  while  that  the  connexion  between 
individual  comfort  and  national  glory, 
suggested  by  its  cheering  blaze,  never 
struck  him  before,  will,  mayhap,  mar- 
vel what  sea-coal  fires  have  to  do  with 
homeless  people — very  little,  in  truth ; 
but  as  there  ai^  reasons  for  roasting 
eggs,  so  may  there  be  reasons  for  not 
roasting  them,  of  which  we  take  the 
not  having  eggs,  nor  fire  whereat  to 
roast  them,  of  reasons  the  two  most 
conclusive. 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  first  ad- 
ventured upon  the  great  ocean  of 
London  life,  we  made  our  triumphal 
entry  into  the  metropolis,  the  enviable 
possessor  of  a  capital  of  sixteen  sove- 
reigns— a  weight  of  metal,  in  our 
opinioDy  equal  to  the  enterprize  of 
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taking  the  town  by  storm ;  an  J>  in-     Whether  or  not,  the  money  was  gone. 


deed,  we  had  already  planted,  in  inoa- 
gination,  our  standard  upon  the  loftiest 
ramparts  of  the  **  Row  ;"  already  we 
bad  feasted,  by  anticipation,  with  all 
the  leading  publishers  in  tnrn,  and 
valued  our  yet  unpublished  MSS.  at 
somewhat  less  than  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase    of    the     Waverley     Novels. 
Strange  to  tell,  our  appearance  in 
town  excited  no  particular  sensation : 
wandering  through  the  Row  with  a 
bundle  of  our  invaluable  lucubrations 
in  either  pocket,  we  were  surprized 
to  find  no  rival  publishers  rushing 
from  their  establishments  to  contend 
for  the  honour  of  introducing  us  to  a 
dbceming  public  ;  nay  more,  we  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  offering  our 
best  bow  and  manuscript  to  all  the 
bibliopolists  of  that  literary  locality, 
without  so  much  as  one  invitation  to 
dinner,  or  any  other  result  than  that 
of  calling  again  with  our  best  bow,  to 
receive  back  our  best  manuscript  as 
altogether  unsuitable.     Of  course,  we 
were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  great  men  of  the  **  Row :" 
we  pitied  the  poor  devils,  slapped  our 
ibrehead,  wishing  they  knew  what 
treasures  lay  dormant  within  the  dura 
mater  of  our  skull :  determined  in  the 
beat  of  passion  to  have  our  revenge  of 
the  whole  lot  of  them,  and  to  expend 
our  capital  in  publishing  upon  our  own 
account:  without  much  difficulty  we 
discovered  a  patron  of  literary  men, 
who,  charging  us  twelve  pounds  for 
the  printing  of  a  pamphlet  which  we 
afterwards  discovered  cost  him  one 


the  pamphlet  remained  :  the  former 
went  into  the  pocket  of  our  literary 
Maecenas — the  latter  found  its  way  to 
the  shops  of  the  trunk-maker  and  but- 
terman:  the  end  of  this  beginning 
was,  we  were  left  homeless  and  pen- 
niless. 

Knowing  that  towards  a  man  in 
misfortune  friendship  assumes  the  airs 
of  patronage,  and  that  borrowing 
and  begging  are  the  same,  we  deter- 
mined to  rough  it  outj  and  took  up 
our  abode,  until  better  times  should 
come,  now  at  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Recess,  now  at  the  Waterloo  Dry 
Arch  Hotel.  Eternal  blessings  crown 
the  benevolent  architect  who  invented 
those  little  over-arched  recesses  upon 
the  former  structure,  and  those — we 
cannot  with  justice  say  dry — but  those 
land  arches  beneath  the  latter  I  Here 
alone,  in  this  inhospitable  town,  are 
open  houses  kept  for  the  houseless 
wayfarer :  here  alone  has  the  penni- 
less shelter  from  the  biting  blast  and 
the  pelting  rain  :  here,  wretches  aban- 
doned by  all  mankind  may  claim  a 
temporary  refuge,  and  find,  in  the 
dreamy  slumbers  of  exhausted  nature* 
oblivion  of  that  misery  their  wakeful 
hours  deny.  Yet  it  is  not  so  now : 
the  dry  arch  has  been  bricked  up,  lest 
the  wretched  might  enjoy  that  shelter 
of  the  wretched:  the  benches  have 
been  removed  from  the  recesses  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  lest  the  over* 
loaded  porter  might  deposit  for  a  mo- 
ment his  weary  burden,  or  the  house- 
less wanderer  of  the  night  rent  her 


pound  ten,  condescended  to  allow  his    jaded  limbs.     Nay,  if  you  take  up 

name  to  appear  on  the  title-page  as " '       ^- 

publisher.  Satisfied  that  our  fortune 
was  made,  we  expended  the  poor  re- 
mainder of  our  money  in  advertising : 
the  result  may  be  anticipated — not  a 
copy  of  the  pamphlet  sold  1  Could  it 
be  possible,  after  all — after  the  certifl- 


your  rest  on  a  door-step,  having  no- 
where else  to  go,  you  are  sure  the 
policeman,  if  you  have  not  where- 
withal to  treat  him  to  drink,  will 
belabour  you  with  his  truncheon,  drag 
you  off  to  the  station-house,  and 
"  make  a  case"  of  you :  nor  is  there 


cates  of  our  pedagogues,  the  prizes  of    in  or  out  of  the  decalogue  a  crime 
our  spouting  club,  the  asseverations  of  ,  upon  which  the  dullards  of  the  metro- 


our  respected  **  governor,*'  that  John- 
son was  a  fool  to  us,  and  that  Burke 
could  not  hold  a  candle  to  our  style- 
that  we  were  a  blockhead  ?  Cmtld  it 
be  possible,  after  all,  that  our  father*8 
sou  was   no  better  than  a  goose  ? 


politan  police-offices  bear  more  hardly, 
than  that  which,  God  knows,  would 
seem  to  call  for  all  the  force  of  for- 
bearing humanity^the  crime  of  him 
who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  I 


Homeless  Great  People. 

In  our  classification  of  homeless     late  the  established  rules  of  preoe- 
peoploy  we  must  take  care  not  to  vio-     dency,  and  therefore  b^in  by  con- 
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doling  Tery  sincenly  with  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  upon  the  late  destruction  by 
fire  of  Kin  MEL,  the  seat  of  his  hospi- 
table friend  Lord  Dinorben :  Colonel 
Wildman  of  Newstead  is  abroad,  and 
poor  Giilon,  the  rejected  of  Falkirk, 
will  hear  with  intense  regret  that  bis 
lilustriou8/>ro/^  has  been  compelled 
to  take  tea  at  his  own  expense  on 
several  occasions — a  state  of  thiogs 
from  which  poor  Gillon,  considering 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  his 
itbtral  Royal  Highness,  must  antici- 
pate the  most  dreadful  consequences. 
Old  Mel.  is  sponging  up  and  down 
wherever  a  dinner  is  supposed  to  be 
^oing  forward ;  it  is  truly  painful  to 
behold  him  squinting  down  the  areas 
as  he  bobbles  about  the  West  End, 
pausing  wherever  the  aroma  of  stewed 
meats   and   the    reflection  of  bright 
copper  saucepans  indicate  that  some- 
thing good  is  getting  ready  down  be- 
low :  he  sniff;}  in  imagination  the  appe- 
tizing odours  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  heaves  a  sigh  over  the  superior 
talent  and  good  fortune  of  the   boy 
(popularly  called,  In-l-go)  Jones. 

Palmerstonny  has  been  dodging  up 

and  down  in  a  state  of  hi^h  nervous 

irritation  :  to  a  Whig  or  Tory,  loss  of 

place,   one   tiitie  or  another,  is  like 

death,  a  contingency  to  be  shunned 

as   long  as  possible,   but,  at  length, 

inevitable :  but  to  Aim,  who  was  now 

a  Tory,  and  again  a  Whig,  or  both 

together,  or  neither,  as  circumstances 

or  the  market  might  vary ;  who  was 

ready  to  be  a  Radical,  or  anything  or 

nothing,  or  all  three,  so  long  as  he 

could  rub  his  skirts  against  an  office 

stool ;  for  him  to  be  stranded  at  last, 

who  bad  taken  such  proper  good  care 

that  no  shore,  as  he  thought,  could 

ever  be  a  lee-shore  to  him,  was  enough 

to  make  each  particular  curl  of  his 

wig  to  stand  on  end,  "  like  quills  upon 

the  fretful  porcupine."  He  bolted  over 

to   Ireland   to   register  his   riff-raff, 

which  he  took  care  never  to  think  of 

to  long  as  he  did  not  want  them  for 

his  own  use  and  benefit ;  while  there, 

he  tried  hard  for  a  dinner  from  his. old 

master,  at  the  Dublin  Mansion-house, 

but  Dan  was  not  to  be  had.    We  have 

heard  that  he  returned  to  England, 

but  latterly  it  is  quite  uncertain  what 

has  become  of  him. 

Our  old  friend  Mul.  we  happened 
to'  encounter  the  other  night  as  we 
strolimi  np  Charing- Cross;  we  were 


concerned  to  see  him  in  a  well-worn 
Mackintosh,  and  shocking  hat:   the 
daily  dressing  of  his  locks  was  evi- 
dently neglected,  and  his   whiskers 
were  en  deshabille ;  he  gazed  intently 
upon  the  prize- meat  exhibited  in  tha 
shops  of  the  butchers ;  and  when  his 
laek-lustre  eye  lighted  upon  a  placard 
at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  ale-house, 
announcing  «« Splendid   old  Gin*'  at 
fourpence   the  quartern,  we  thought 
his  late  excellency  would  have  fainted* 
Can  this  be  the  man,  thought  we,  who, 
at  Dublin  Castle,  in  a  sky-blue  jacket, 
bedizened  with  silver  lace,  was  wont 
to  be  the  observed  of  all  obsenrers,  tha 
tuft-bunting,  situation-seeking  mob  of 
that  servile piace-grovelling  at  his  feet? 
Can  this  be  the  man,  who,  in  the  ex 
officio  uniform  of  a  field-marshal,  nsed 
to   review  the  troops  of  Her   Most 
Gracious  Majesty  ?  Can  this  be  he,  at 
whose  vice,  royal  balls  and  parties,  the 
gooseberry  used  to  fly  about,  swallowed 
by  the  uninitiated  as  if  it  had  been  veii* 
table  Vin  de  Champagne  f    Can  this 
be  he,  who,  with  unhacked  rapier,  and 
upon  careful  consideration,   used  to 
inflict  upon  decent  tradesmen  the  hor- 
rors of  knighthood  ?     Alas  1  London, 
like  the  grave,  levels  all  distinctions. 
Here  you  see  ourselves  and  Mul.— 
**  Ego    et    Prorex    mens  *'  —  nearly 
equally  hard  up,  and  alike  unnoticed. 
Seriously,  we  were  sorry  to  see  tha 
poor  fellow  so  badly  off,  and  if  we  had 
happened  to  have  any  change  about 
us,  would  assuredly  have  asked  him 
to  take  share  of  a  trotter  and  pot  of 
*'  heavy,**  for  Mul.  is  an  honest  fel- 
low in  the  main ;  and  if  a  man  were 
to  get  into  the  body  of  the  jaU — and 
who  so  likely  to  arrive  at  that  distinetioik 
as  a  literary  man  ? — we  do  not  know 
a  turnkey  living  who  would  sooner  let 
him    out   than    Normanby.      Coald 
nothing  be  done  for  the  poor  fellow  in 
the  way  of  tribute  or  testimonial? 
Surely  Mul.'s  friends  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  water  should  see  to  this. 

The  fate  of  Baby  Macaulay,  or  as 
Tom  Duncombe,  with  more  truth  than 
humour  calls  him  —  *'  Froth-on-the- 
pot,"  b  yet  more  melancholy:  poor 
Baby's  mansion  in  Great  George's 
Street,  with  all  his  books  and  traps, 
have  been  sold  to  the  highest  and  heU 
bidder  by  Elsegood  the  auotioneer. 
When  last  seen,  he  was  on  the  Staines 
Road,  *'  tramping  it,"*  as  is  supposed* 
towards  Windsor,  intending  to  pnt  up 
at  the  Castle ;  that,  it  is  to  be  feared. 
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nnder  present  circnmstances,  is  impro- 
bable ;  however,  if  he  has  saved  a  trifle 
of  rupees  from  his  India  Job>  the  tavern 
of  that  name  is  still  open  to  him,  and 
if  he  has  occasion  to  write  to  his  Edin- 
burgh constituents^  he  can  yet  gratify 

'  his  vanity  and  theirs  by  dating  from 
the  Coitle,  Windsor,  if  not  from  Wind- 
sor Castle. 

The  great  little  Lord  John  has 
found  an  asylum  at  Endsleigh,  and 
we  should  not  object  to  occupy  that 
romantic  cottage  at  the  rent  his  lord- 
ship pays  for  it ;  but 

"  Non  cuivis  coDtigit  adire  Corinthom," 

which  may  be  freely  translated,  it  is 
not  every  man  who  has  a  brother  a 
duke,  and  a  cottage  for  nothing. 
Talking  of  Lord  John  Russell,  it  is 
carious  and  instructive  to  reflect  upon 
the  influence  of  position  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  public  approbation  : 
here  is  a  man,  for  example,  ambitious 
of  excellence  In  all  things,  vet  failing 
in  all  things  wherein  he  had  ambition 
to  excel — a  man,  whose  Essay  on  the 
British  Constitution  stares  you  in  the 
face  at  every  book- stall,  ticketed  one 
shilling,  and  his  tragedy  of  Don  Carlos 
at  half  the  money  :  kicked  up  by  the 
mob  to  carry  a  favourite  measure,  the 
power  wherewith  he  was  invested 
oame  to  bo  considered  power  of  his 
own  making,  not  of  those  who  made 
him :  without  one  solitary  quality  of 
the  orator  or  statesman,  he  came  to 
be  considered  both,  because  pushed 
into  that  position  which  statesmen 
and  orators  have  adorned ;  but,  how- 
ever the  vulgar  may  identify  them, 
greatness  is  not  success,  nor  success 
greatness.  The  man  who  is  truly  great 
shines  not  in  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  popular  successes,  blazing  as  they 
blaze,  waning  as  they  wane :  in  times 
of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  danger,  he 
shines  with  a  fixed  and  steady  light, 
a  beacon  to  direct  men  in  their  course, 
and  to  warn  them  of  imminent  dan- 
ger: neither  insolent  in  prosperous, 
nor  peevish  under  adverse  circum- 


stances,  he  is  equally  great,  irrespec- 
tive of  the    position  of  his  party : 
prompt  to  concede  where  concession 
18  advisable  or  necessary,  he  is  firm  to 
resist  concessions  for  the  sake  of  tem- 
porary popularity :  whether  he  gives 
or  withholds,  you  know  his  reasons, 
and  can  appreciate  his  motives :  whe- 
ther in  administering  power  or  in  con- 
trolling it,  whether  moderating  the 
ardour  of  a  triumphant,  or  consoli- 
dating the  force  of  a  defeated  party, 
his  energy  is  equally  conspicuous,  his 
tact  and  judgment  equally  great :  if 
he  is  deficient,  his  deficiency  lies  in 
his  incapacity  for  the  tricks,  intrigues, 
and  meannesses    of   statesmanship; 
and  sooner  than  rule  through  the 
back>  stairs  and  the  bedchamber,  he 
disdains  to  rule  at  all. 

When  ten  years  of  eclipse  have 
obscured  the  brightness  of  Lord  John 
Russoirs  fame,  we  shall  see  whether 
there  is  any  thing  about  him  by  which 
posterity  may  distinguish  his  lordship 
from  the  common  herd  of  Russellst 

What  the  small*  fry  of  homelos?, 
ejected  from  Downing  Street,  may  be 
doing,  we  neither  know  nor  care: 
some,  we  doubt  not,  will  sweep  cross- 
ings, others  may  take  to  their  former 
trade  of  begging-letter  writing,  and 
we  hope  the  Mendicity  Society  will 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  them.  It 
is  some  consolation,  at  all  events,  to 
have  power  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  cabinet  of  pauper  despcradoef,  to 
whom  the  country  was  merely  in  the 
light  of  a  great  milch  cow,  milked 
once  a  quarter  by  swarms  of  stipen- 
diary vermin,  accumulated  beyond  all 
human  computation,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  create  a  pe^ty  faction  out 
of  the  plunder  of  the  universal  people. 
It  is  some  consolation  to  know,  that 
the  men  to  whose  care  the  interests  of 
this  great  country  are  now  entrusted, 
have  a  stake  in  that  country  ;  and 
who,  if  they  mismanage  our  afiairs 
and  destroy  us,  must  bear  themselves 
a  very  handsome  proportion  of  the 
general  loss. 


Club  Peoplx. 


It  is  truly  astonishing  how  the  con- 
tagion of  fashion,  the  apelike  imita- 
tion of  our  betters,  swells  the  full  tide 
of  the  homeless  in  London :  there  is 
not  a  man  who,  with  or  without  pre- 
tensions to  the  title,  calls  himself  a 


gentleman,  who  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  himself,  by  card  or  word  of 
mouth,  a  tenant  of  Lambeth,  Pad* 
dington,  Pimlico,  or  Pentonville :  a 
gentleman  must  be  supposed,  at  least, 
to  liye  at  the  West  End ;  and  as  every 
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gentleman  cannot  possibly  live  in  that 
en?iable  quarter^  gentlemen  club  to- 
gether for  a  common  presentable  ad- 
dress— hence  tbe  wise  and  benevolent 
institution  of  Clubs.  In  the  centre 
of  the  most  fashionable  and  expensive 
part  of  the  town,  these  societies  of 
Communists  purchase  or  erect  a  splen- 
did palace,  and  establish  themselves 
en  masse:  here  they  lounge  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  flatten  their  noses 
against  the  windows,  write  their  letters 
on  Qub  paper,  seal  them  with  Club 
wax,  impressed  with  the  Club  seal : 
dine,  if  they  have  the  wherewithal,  on 
the  one  aud-oiaepenny  joint  of  the 
day,  sip  a  pint  of  port  in  solitary  dig* 
nity,  then,  lighting  their  cigar,  wend 
their  way  home  to  a  three-pair-back 
in  some  part  of  the  town  never  named 
to  ears  polite,  where  they  can  be 
accommodated  for  seven  shillings  a- 
week,  attendance  inclusive. 

If  you  ask  where  they  live? — at  the 
Club :  how  they  live  ? — by  the  carte  of 
the  Club :  what  are  their  opinions  ?— 
the  opinions  of  the  Club :  who  are  the 
be&t  fellows  in  the  world  ? — Tom,  Dick, 
and  Roger,  of  the  Club :  where  is  the 
best  wine  in  London  to  bo  had  ? — at 
the  Club :  who  have  the  whitest  cra- 
vats and  the  reddest  plush  breeches 
in  town  ? — waiters  at  the  Club :  where 
is  the  best  letter-paper  to  be  had  for 
the  pocketing  ? — at  tho  Club :  the 
best  society  ? — at  tho  Club :  what  is  the 
most  probable  mode  of  obtaining  ter- 
restrial felicity  ? — become  a  member 
of  the  Club!  All  this,  however,  is  to 
be  taken  cum  grano :  the  Club  is  a 
very  good  place — no  better  for  mem- 
bers of  tbe  wine  committee,  the  dinner 
committee,  the  library  committee,  and 
the  other  committees:  these  people, 
who  are  usually  old  soldiers  in  the 
economical  sense  of  the  term,  make 
their  own  of  the  Club :  the  waiters 
understand  them,  the  tradesmen  un- 
derstand them,  the  secretary  under- 
stands them :  they  do  whatever  they 
please,  and  no  ordinary  member  can 
do  any  thing,  eat  any  thing,  or  drink 
any  thing,  but  how  and  as  they  please. 

To  the  committee  the  Club  is  a 


home — ^to  all  others  it  is  only  a  place 
where  they  are  tolerated:  the  com- 
mittee are  masters,  the  members 
guests :  the  comnuttee  are  the  decem- 
virs, the  rest  the  populace ;  and  al- 
though there  are  in  every  club  one  or 
two  brawling  tribunes  of  tbe  people, 
we  never  could  find  out  that  they 
made  any  thing  by  their  grumbling 
agitation.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that,  by  being 
balloted  for  and  admitted,  you  get 
into  the  society  of  a  club ;  whatever 
society  there  may  be  in  the  sparkling 
lights,  the  cheering  fire,  and  the 
waiters  in  red  plush  breeches  and 
white  cravats,  your  subscription  gives 
you  the  undoubted  privilege  to  enjoy  ; 
if  you  aie  friendless  out  of  doors, 
you  are  equally  friendless  in  a  club, 
where,  in  truth,  you  are  regarded 
exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
your  friends ;  there  is  no  worse  place 
for  making  up  to  orscraping  acquaint- 
ance with  your  fellow  clubmen;  there 
is  a  pride  of  repulsion  among  gentle- 
men in  these  societies,  as  if  they 
should  tell  you  by  their  looks,  ''  If 

J  on  have  no  friends,  my  good  fellow, 
have— if  you  want  acquaintance,  I 
don't — if  you  come  here  to  fasten 
yourself  upon  me,  your  membership 
\s  no  letter  of  recommendation.'* 
This  is  disagreeable,  but  it  may  be 
necessary ;  where  fifteen  hundred  men 
get  together  in  any  society,  there 
must  be  many  whose  acquaintance 
is  not  worth  having,  and  a  few  whom  it 
may  not  be  desurable  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with ;  but  we  must  look  deeper 
than  this  for  the  anti-social  propen- 
sities of  Clubs :  yonr  Englishman  is 
of  a  blunt,  honest  natnre,  who  woold 
rather  not  know  you  at  all  if  be  can- 
not know  you  intimately ;  he  has  not 
that  plasticity  of  manner  which  scat- 
ters bows  and  grins,  and  interchanges 
pinches  of  reciprocal  snuff  with  men 
he  never  saw  before,  and  never  cares 
to  see  again  ;  his  acquaintance  is 
made  with  difficulty,  because  it  is  va- 
luable when  made:  hb  friendships 
ripen  slowly,  and  tardily  decay. 


Pasloub  Peqflb. 


When  you'have  loitered  long  about 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  you  will  not 
fail  to  become  familiar  with  the  faces 
of  another  description  of  homeless 
people,  who  frequent  these  places, 
and  become  fixtures,  as  it  were,  of  the 


establbhment,  living,  and  it  may  be 
dying,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Green  Man,  The  Cheshire  Clieese,  or 
The  Marquis  of  Granby.  These 
Tciierable  votaries  of  Bacchus  have  a 
prescriptive  right  to  the  seat  next  the 
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^place ;  a  particular  peg  is  con&e-     not  undistinguished  in  its  gin — that  we 


crated  to  their  hat  and  cloak ;  their 
eane  occupies  a  customary  partition 
of  the  umbrella  stand,  and  woe  be  to 
the  unlucky  wight  who  sticks  therein 
his  umbrella !  With  these  the  waiter 
it  not  the  waiter,  but  "  Thomas,"  the 
barmaid  not  the  barmaid,  but  "Su- 
san.** The  evening  paper  is  aired,  and 
handed  to  them  first,  and  the  tap  room 
hUeUigencer  is  always  disengaged 
when  they  happen  to  require  it.  No 
pains  are  spareid  to  make  them  com- 
K>rtable»  by  the  host,  hostess,  and  their 
subordinates ;  if  any  objection  is 
tiJLen  to  any  thing  they  have,  it  is 
changed  without  a  murmur:  their 
negus  has  always  nutmeg  fragrant  on 
the  top,  and  their  beer  is  never  with- 
out a  plentiful  dash  of  ginger.  Theirs 
Is  the  privilege  to  *'  how  d*ye  do,  sir  ** 
the  Tulgar  customers  of  the  parlour, 
and  to  scan,  with  scrutiuizing  eye,  the 
unrecognized  interloper  ;  for  these 
elders  of  the  pothouse  look  with  great 
suspicion  upon  any  incomer  who  is 
not  a  regular  customer  of  the  place. 
When  the  venerable  Nestor  has  im- 
bibed and  exhaled  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent— ^and  if  you  take  his  nose  into  the 
account,  it  blushingly  confesses  how 
much  has  been  swallowed  to  produce 
its  ^seate  hue— he  deliberately  takes 
down  his  cloak,  puts  on  his  hat,  as- 
sumes his  cane,  and,  with  "  Gentle- 
men, I  wish  you  all  a  very  good-even- 
ing,*' takes  his  leave,  the  others,  taking 
their  pipes  for  the  moment  out  of  their 
mouths,  bobbing  their  heads,  and  re- 
tiurning  the  salutation,  with  "  we  wish 
you  a  very  good-eyening,  Mr  Soak.** 
Thomas  rushes  to  the  door,  holding  it 
ostentatiously  open ;  Susan  smiles, 
and  curtsies  from  behind  the  bar, 
winking  at  the  same  time  with  the  off 
eye  upon  her  young  man,  who,  loll- 
ing luxuriously  by  her  side,  divides 
bis  time  between  smoking  and  sipping 
brandy-and-water.  The  veteran  tod- 
dles homewards  to  his  customary 
garret}  Thomas,  closing  the  door, 
puts  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and, 
after  remarking  to  Susan  **  how  un- 
common muggy  that  old  file  is  to- 
night,*' returns  to  wait  upon  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  parlour. 


first  encountered  this  venerable  gen- 
tleman. He  might  be  about  eighty 
years  of  age — he  confessed  to  seventy- 
five — and  was  doubled  up  by  ossifica- 
tion or  lumbago,  so  completely,  that 
when  he  would  sit  erect  he  was  obli- 
ged to  have  both  heels  upon  the  table 
in  the  plane  of  the  horizon  of  his  nose, 
an  altitude  less  graceful  than  pictu- 
resque. His  profile  was  that  of  a  par- 
rut,  his  nose  gracefully  drooping  over 
his  lip,  as  if  desirous  to  divide  with 
the  mouth  the  aromatic  fragrance  of 
the  old  gentleman*s  gin :  his  forehead 
was  modest  and  retiring,  but  as 
smooth,  and  much  whiter,  than  tlie 
palm  of  our  hand:  the  absence  of 
teeth  caused  a  preternatural  recession 
of  the  mouth,  but  his  chin  stepped 
boldly  forward,  as  if  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  hid  face.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  style  of  a  small  farmer  of  the 
la&t  century.  His  tone  of  voice  was 
exactly  that  of  a  cock-sparrow,  and 
his  style  of  conversation  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  same  perking, 
chattering,  self- opinioned  little  ani- 
mal. His  good  humour,  notwithstaud- 
ing  his  age  and  infirmities,  was  un- 
failing. He  knew  by  sight  every  body 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  room  ; 
and  whether  they  ehose  to  listen  or 
not,  bill's  one  to  him,  he  chattered 
away,  wetting  his  whistle  at  short  in- 
tervals. Of  the  existence  of  the  world 
since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  he  did  not  seem  to 
entertain  the  most  remote  idea.  This 
evening  he  would  talk  of  the  great 
frost,  to-morrow  of  the  failure  of  hops 
in  1763,  the  next  day  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  in  full  force  at  this  day — in  which, 
after  all,  the  old  gentleman  was  not 
much  mistaken.  He  would  enquire, 
with  the  greatest  innocence,  whether 
the  King  of  France  (meaning  pour 
Louis  XVI.)  was  not  a  well-meaning 
man,  and  would  lament  bitterly  that 
*'  Farmer  George,**  as  he  called  him, 
should  have  lost  his  memory.  If  any 
one  talked  of  the  weather,  he  would 
bring  a  parallel  weather  case  of  fifty 
years  ago.  When  the  room  rang  with 
botheration  about  Russejl  and  Peel,  he 


Of  one  of  the  numerous  family  of    would  turn  to  me,  and  with  a  smile  of 
soaks  thus  presented  to  our  memory,     inexpressible  good-nature,  say  it  was 


let  us  indulge  in  the  remembrance. 
It  was  at  The  Goose  and  Frying- Pan, 
in  Brokers'  Alley— a  very  noted  house, 
by  the  way,  for  the  stronger  ales,  and 


all  very  fine,  he  dared  say,  but  he 
should  like  to  hear  what  Pitt  and  Fox 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Alto- 
getheri  his  mind  was  a  wrecks  that 
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might  be  contemplated  without  any 
other  feeliag  than  that  of  regret  that 
8o  good  a  soul  should  have  survived 
all  who  were  near,  and  dear  to  him, 
and  be  condemned  to  spend  the  winter 
of  bis  days  in  the  wilderness  of  a  ta- 
Tern  ;  yet  he  seemed  perfectly  happy^ 
andy  when  we  discovered  the  particu- 
lar snuff  he  relished,  we  grew  very 
familiar^  and  we  thought  he  could 
never  make  too  much  of  na*  From 
the  parlour  of  The  Goose  and  Frying* 
Pan  lie  was  never  absent  betwixt 
half- past  four  in  the  afternoon  and 
eleyen  at  night ;  but,  although  it  was 
evident  that  his  circumstances  were 
easy^  we  never  could  observe  that  he 
bad  any  friends,  or  was  intimate  with 
any  one.  On  the  contrary,  we  could 
readily  remark  with  what  skill  aiid 
good-  humour  he  contrived  to  "  dodge  ** 
every  particular  enquiry  respecting  hb 
domicile*  about  which  some  of  the  more 
forward  habilues  of  the  parlour  used 
at  times  to  press  him.  Indeed,  he  did 
not  seem  to  live*  or  wish  to  live,  at  all 
for  present  men  or  times.  His  plea- 
sures were  in  the  past,  his  friendships 
and  affections  lay  doubtless  in  the 
grave :  in  the  past  he  loved  to  live* 
and  we  think  the  reason  he  preferred 
our  snuff  to  that  of  others,  was  less  on 
account  of  its  flavour  than  that  ^e 
were  accustomed  to  humour  the  bent 
of  bis  Inclination,  and  to  vAk  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Wilkes,  George  Washing- 
ton, Alderman  Beckford,  "  Farmer 
George,"  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  as 
if  we  were  to  meet  those  distinguished 
persons  at  dinner  that  very  evening. 
One  Sanday  afternoon  we  strolled,  as 
usual,  to  The  Goose  and  Frying- Pan, 
and,  strange  to  relate,  the  bird  had 
fled.  We  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected the  parlour  itself  to  have  de- 
serted the  house,  as  our  old  friend. 
Gone  he  was,  however,  and  as  there 
IS  something  in  association,  even  of 
an  old  fool  that  warms  our  beer  and 
mellows  our  pipe,  we  felt  we  should 
not  be  comfortable  ;  so  we  took  up 
our  hat,  and  strolled  into  the  city. 
Passing  Pope's  Head  Alley,  we 
were  struck  with  a  sign  sufficiently 
familiar  to  us — The  Goose  and  Fry- 
ing-Pan.  Another  Goose  and  Fry- 
ing-Paul  thought  we,  this  must  be 
seen  into.  Entering  the  parlour,  who 
should  meet  our  astonished  optics  but 
oar  doubled- up  old  friend  of  the  last 
century,  bard  by  the  chimney  corner, 
his  **  go  "  of  gin-and- water  before  him 


on  the  table.  We  recognized  one 
another  on  the  instant.  Lilce  our- 
selves, he  had  adventured  into  foreign 
parts,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
city,  when  the  long-accustomed  sign 
of  The  Goose  and  Frying- Pan  arrest- 
ed his  wandering  feet.  The  magic 
association  of  sounds  was  too  much 
for  him — he  had  found  another  home, 
as  it  were,  in  another  world — a  Goose 
within  a  Goose,  a  Frying- Pan  within 
a  Fr^  ing-Pan  I 
**  Some  natural  thirst  he  felt,  bnt  quencKd 

it  soon." 
We  talked  for  the  thousandth  time  of 
Wilkes,  Lord  Chatjiam,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  but  our  venerable  friend  was 
evidently  ill  at  ease ;  even  our  humble 
joke,  that  we  had  heard  of  out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  but  out  of  one 
frying-  pan  into  another  was  a  new  ver- 
sion, failed  to  restore  his  wonted  equa- 
nimity. He  found  fault  with  the  atten- 
tions of  the  waiter,  censured  the  short* 
cut,  and  animadverted  upon  the  gin  ; 
nor  was  it  until  we  had,  at  his  request* 
called  a  cab,  and  that  our  friend  had 
desired  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  old 
Goose  and  Frying- Pan*  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  old^  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  bid  us  good-by  with  his 
wonted  equanimity. 

We  never  saw  him  again. 

Months  passed  over :  our  doubled- 
up  friend  at  the  old  **  Goose  and  Fry- 
ing. Pan**  had  been  long  forgotten; 
Susan  the  barmaid  had  eloped  with 
the  gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  Thomas, 
who  it  appeared  had  a  sneaking  kind- 
ness for  the  damsel,  left  the^.  house  in 
high  dudgeon ;  we  were  all  taking 
our  customary  **  swig  "  in  the  often- 
recited  parlour,  when  a  respectable 
business-like  gentleman,  in  a  new  hat, 
and  highly.polished  boots,  walked  into 
the  midst  of  the  apartment.  Having 
ordered  the  very  unusual  quantity  of 
a  pint  of  port,  the  unknown  called  for 
an  evening  paper ;  finding  it  engaged, 
he  became  very  fidgety,  and  amused 
himself  scrutinizing  the  guests,  as  if 
he  wanted  some  of  them — a  compli- 
ment which  they  liberally  repaid  in 
the  same  coin.  It  was  evident  be  was 
unaccustomed  to  public  parlours:  in 
fact,  he  looked  more  like  a  man  who 
had  a  parlour  of  his  own,  and  as  such 
we  could  not  help  regarding  him  with 
the  highest  veneration :  it  was  not 
imposbible,  we  thought,  that  he  might 
take  it  in  his  head  to  invite  one  of  us 
home  to  dupper.    Accordingly,  when 
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the  gentleiDaii>  id  a  careless  tone^  en- 
quired if  any  of  the  company  present 
could  favour  him  with  a  pinch  of  snuffy 
a  dozen  boxes  leaped  from  their  respec- 
tive waistcoat  pockets,  and  were  offici- 
ously presented  to  him  ;  the  unknown 
graciously  condescended  to  take  a 
pinch  from  each,  and  resumed  his  seat, 
but  still  seemed  evidently  uneasy. 
At  lengthy  summoning  up  courage, 
after  a  few  prelimioary  hems  and 
haws,  the  strange  gentleman  enquired 
whethec  any  gentleman  in  that  room 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  pewter 
snuff- box.  This  was  too  familiar  by 
half:  our  worshipful  company  began 
to  suspect  in  the  stranger  some. west- 
end  swell  who  might  have  come  there 
for  the  purpose  of  quizzing  the  guests 
of  the  Goose  and  Frying- Pan. 

**  What*8  that  to  you,  sir?'*  sharply 
enquired  Mr  Daggs  the  undertaker, 
one  of  the  olde&t  frequenters  of  the 
parlour. 

**  Are  we  obligated  to  answer  all 
your   questions,  sir?**  observed    Mr 
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centric  to  the  last,  our  poor  old  par- 
rot-nosed friend  had  taken  it  in  his 
benevolent  noddle  to  invite  our  re- 
membrance of  hiuH  by  the  handsome 
legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
Three- and-a- half  per  cents;  and,  ig- 
norant alike  of  our  name  aud  where- 
abouts, had  tacked  a  codicil  to  his 
will,  identifying  the  object  of  his  pos- 
thumous bounty  as  the  gentleman  with 
the  pewter  snuff-box,  frequenting  the 
parlour  of  the  ofd  (thus  is  it  described 
in  the  will)  Goose  and  Frying- 
Pan. 

This  lucky  windfall  enabled  us  to 
appear  with  more  distinction  among 
the  frequenters  of  our  favourite  par- 
lour. Before  this,  when  we  ventured 
to  hint  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  a 
puny- minded,  fretful  creature,  whoso 
grandeur  was  in  his  position  not  in 
himself,  and  whose  true  calibre  would 
soon  be  te&ted  by  adversity,  we  were 
snubbed  by  the  undertaker,  snapped 
up  by  the  umbrella- maker,  and  growl- 
ed at  by  the  editor  and  his  dog.  Now, 
&rrggs' the  umbrella- maker,  a  man  of    it  is  quite  t'other;   the  undertaker 


some  acerbity  of  manner. 

<'  Tits^tits*'  ejaculated,  between 
his  teeth,  Mr  Sidney  Grist,  the  news- 
paper sub-editor,  whereupon  the  fa- 
vourite bull-dog  of  that  gentleman, 
who  accompanied  him  to  all  public 


invites  our  opinion  as  to  what  Peel 
will  do  in  the  forthcoming  session 
with  the  corn-laws ;  the  umbrella- 
maker  has  been  overheard  to  say 
(since  we  got  the  legacy)  that  he 
thinks    <<  pewter-box"    (such  is  the 


meetings,  and  who,  besides  counting  jocose  way  in  which  he  remembers  us) 
ten  upon  every  division,  is  also  reck-  must  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  high 
oned  an  effective  public  speaker,  life  in  his  time ;  and  the  editor  con- 
rushed  forth  from  beneath  his  mas-  fesses,  since  he  studied  our  arguments, 
ter's  chair,  setting  up  an  awful  how],  that  he  thinks  small-beer  of  Lord 
and  evidently  meditating  a  solution  of  John  Russell,  in  which  opinion,  as 
continuity  in  some  of  the  nether  gar-  that  sagacious  animal  says  nothing  to 


ments  of  the  unlucky  inquisitor. 

"  I  am  afraid,  gentlemen,'*  observed 
the  unknown  calmly,  <'  my  question 
seems  rather  impertinent,  but  I  assure 
you,  my  reason  for  asking  it  is  not 
so. 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  sir,"  we  ob- 
served in  return,  **  our  pewter  snuff- 
box and  its  contents  areheai\ily  at  your 
service ;  and,  but  that  it  is  pewter,  we 
should  have  done  ourselves  the  honour 
to  have  offered  it  you  before.*' 

*'  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
and  would  be  happy  to  have  a  word 
with  you  in  private,  if  your  conve- 
nience suits  at  present,*'  rejoined  the 
stranger;  whereupon  we  forthwith 
adjourned  together  to  a  private  room, 
leaving  tho  undertaker,  umbrella- 
maker,  editor  and  his  dog,  lost  in  ad- 
miration. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved.   £c- 


the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  supposed  the 
editor's  dog  concurs. 

Such  are  the  strange  and  unlooked- 
for  results  of  parlour  acquaintance- 
ship in  London  ;  and  here,  if  we  had 
any  talent  for  moralizing — which  we 
honestly  confess  is  not  our  forte — we 
might  observe,  not  impertinently,  that 
respect  and  attention  to  age,  and  sym- 
pathy for  its  infirmities  and  foibles, 
which  is  the  pride  of  a  gentleman  and  the 
duty  of  a  Christian,  may  not  be  with- 
out its  recompense  even  in  this  world ; 
and  although  the  unlooked-for  and 
unusual  reward  of  five  hundred  pounds 
in  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents  must 
not  be  considered  the  probable  re- 
compense of  such  polite  attentions, 
yet  they  never  fail  to  repay  him  who 
bestows  them,  not  only  in  the  co.i- 
sciousness  of  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, but  in  the  breast  of  the  receiver^ 
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and  of  all  who  have  the  gratification 
of  looking  on,  when  age^  in  itself  hon- 
ourable, is  for  its  own  sake  honoured. 
When  the  reader  (which  matrimony 
and  the  fates  forbid)  has  been  as  long 
homeless  as  we  have^and  as  long  ac- 
cnstomed  to  break  forth  from  the 
whisperless  solitude  of  his  own  roman- 
tic attic  to  the  warm,  cheering^  and 
well-lighted,  but  heartless  and  unsym- 
pathixing  parlour  of  a  tavern^  he  will 
discover  that  every  parlour  has  a  cbar^ 
aeter,  company,  and  tone  of  conversa- 
tion peculiarly  its  own ;  and  if  ho  makes 
the  round  of  London  taverns  as  often 
as  we  have  done,  he  will  discover  that 
not  two  taverns  have  a  character, 
company*  and  tone  of  conversation 
alike.  Some  are  of  a  higher,  others 
of  a  lower  cast ;  some  are  frequented 
by  gentlemen,  others  by  professional 
persons,  others  by  respectable  trades- 
men, others  again  by  tradesmen  of  a 
lower  grade ;  but,  in  short,  you  have 
only  to  run  over  in  your  memory  as 
many  conditions  of  human  existence 
as  may  occur  to  you,  and  for  every 
one  of  those  conditions  you  will  find 
the  licensing  magistrates  have  pro- 
Tidentially  ordained  a  tavern.  You 
may  choose  your  evening's  entertain- 
ment at  a  tavern  as  you  would  a  play  ; 
at  the  <*  Star  ano  GAaTBR,*'  for  ex- 
ample, they  are  a  rare  tragic  set,  deep 
in  love  with  Macready  and  Charles 
Kean.  At  the  '*  Bell  and  CaowN,  '* 
on  the  contrary,  genteel  comedy 
carries  the  day,  and  the  most  popular 
toasts  are  Vestris,  Nisbett,  and  Rains- 
forth.  At  the  **  King*s  Hsad,*' 
loTers  of  the  melo- drama  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble,  where  you  may 
overhear  the  merits  of  the  *'  Blood* 

BOLTERED     BaNDIT,     OR    HoW*8    YOUR 

Mothbr/'  discussed  with  action  suited 
to  the  word,  and  word  to  the  action. 
If  yon  are  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
drop  into  a  parlour  any  where  about 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square; 
there  connoisseurs,  and  cognoscenti 
preponderate ;  there  they  talk  of  Cor- 
regios,  Raphaels,  and  stuff;  observe 
that  the  pictures  at  the  last  exhibition^ 
and  all  other  exhibitions,  had  been  in- 
finitely better  painted  if  the  painters 
had  taken  more  pains ;  and  although 
they  do  not  now,  as  of  yore,  praise 
the  works  of  Pietro  Perugioo,  they 
are  all  open-mouthed  in  praise  of  the 
recent  Tagaries  of  Turner,  affirming 
with  all  their  lungs,  that  because  a 
man   in    early   life   has    displayed 
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the  highest  powers  of  fancy  and  intel- 
lect in  his  compositions,  the  most  ex- 
quisite harmony  in  bis  colour,  and  the 
most  absolute  mastery  over  all  the 
conventionalities  of  art  of  any  British 
painter,  he  shall,  therefore,  be  at 
liberty  to  fill  the  exhibitions  with 
things  that  are  unlike  any  thing 
earthly,  watery,  or  skyey,  and  are 
simply  tours  deforce,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  a  great  colourist  run  mad.  Although 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  painting 
vulgarized  to  a  merely  imitative  art* 
as  we  have  often  remarked  to  the 
cognoscenti^  yet  the  greatest  masters 
have  not  disdained  to  paint  natural 
objects  TuiiuraUy ;  dabs  of  gum,  blads 
of  orange,  and  lumps  of  putty,  the  en- 
graver may  make  something  of,  but 
the  spectator  cannot.  We  haVe  our- 
selves painted  sundry  pictures  in  this 
style :  as,  for  example,  the  '*  Burning 
OF  BOTH  Houses  of  Parliauent,"  by 
rubbing  a  soft  brick-bat  over  a  black- 
ened pannel :  the  vagaries  of  an  in- 
toxicated whitewash  brush  over  a  yard 
and  half  of  canvass,  we  propose*  call- 
ing a  **  Storm  in  the  Adriatic  :^' 
and  by  some  similar  process,  upon  a 
back  ground  of  ultra-marine  and 
yellow  ochre,  we  intend  to  exhibit 
a  "  Bacciios  and  Ariadne;"  and 
if  these  works  have  no  other  merit, 
they  are  at  least  as  like  what  they 
profess  to  represent  as  some  late  pic- 
tures from  the  easel  of  Turner.  Sliall 
a  man  shake  the  alphabet  in  a  bag, 
and  when  the  confused  mass,  **  than 
chaos  more  chaotic  still,*'  is  dis- 
posed any  how  upon  a  flat  super- 
ficies, call  the  unintelligible  stuff  an 
epic  poem  ?  We  entertain  the  most 
profound  respect  for  Mr  Turner,  and 
confess  him  one  of  the  most  original 
masters  of  our  age  and  nation.  He 
has  power  to  astonish,  and  power  to 
delight :  he  has  astonished  us  enough : 
he  did  not  disdain  to  delight  us  be- 
fore, and  we  hope  he  will  not  disdain 
to  delight  us  again.  At  these  artistic 
taverns,  too,  you  will  hear  dark  and 
mysterious  accounts  of  undoubted  ori- 
ginal works  of  the  great  masters  sold 
at  extravagant  prices,  which,  upon 
more  minute  examination,  have  turned 
out  undoubted  original  copies  by  hands 
without  pretensions  to  mastery,  old  or 
new.  You  will  see  pawnbrokers'  du- 
plicates handed  about,  the  property  of 
some  poor  devilof  an  artist  who  hasdied 
of  hunger,  and  who,  while  ho  lived,  used 
to  send  his  works  to  the  pawnbroker 
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wet  from  the  easel :  great  is  the  spe- 
culation and  traffic  upon  these — some 
patron  of  the  arts  (/)  purchasioff  them, 
perhaps,  fur  a  tenth  part  of  their 
value;  while  the  picture  dealers  pre- 


many  lectures  and  tickets  they  must 
take  out,  and  how,  instead  of  taking 
out  lectures  and  tickets,  they  made 
away  with  the  *  governorV  money : 
how  the  house-surgeon  hlcw  up  the 


sent,  who  have  hy  them  any  works  of    dressers  about  the  old  man  they  bled 


the  unfortunate  deceased,  will  pathe 
tically  observe,  that,  *'  now  the  beggar 
is  dead,  they  may  venture,  to  lay  on  a 
few  guineas  extra  ;  **  so  that  an  artist 
of  merit  may  die  of  famine  to-day,  and 
this  day  twelvemonth  a  price  will  be 
asked  by  the  dealers,  for  one  of  his 
workg,  sufficient  to  have  kept  him 
and  his  family  comfortably  in  the 
interval. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great 
hospitals  you  will  find  professional 
parlours,  the  haunts  of  young  gentle- 
men, whose  poor  deluded  parents  in 
the  country  fondly  imagine  their 
young  hopefuls  are  attending  lectures, 
dissecting  the  human  body,  and  study- 
ing the  practice  and  theory  of  their 
profession. 

The  erudition  of  these  young  gen- 
tlemen upon  every  subject  of  which 
they  should  be  profoundly  ignorant, 
is  only  equalled  by  their  enormous  ig- 
norance of  every  thing  they  ought  to 
know :  in  the  chemical  composition, 
pharmacy,  and  therapeutics  of  gin, 
beer,  and  brandy  and  water,  they 
are  equally  practised  and  pro- 
found :  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  oysters,  lobsters,  mutton-chops, 
rump-steaks,  and  weUh-rabbits, 
have  no  difficulties  for  their  diges- 


to  death  in  mistake,  how  the  dressers 
blew  up  the  nurses,  and  how  the 
nurses  blew  up  the  patients :  how  the 
governors  got  wind  of  it,  and  how  it 
was  all  hushed  up  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  interests  of  the  hospital.'*  The 
conversation  will  then  take  a  turn 
through  the  surgical  wards :  **  what 
fine  operations  they  had  that  day,  and 
what  a  fine  sight  it  was  to  see  that 
great  surgeon,  Slashem,  cut  out  a  fel« 
low's  upper  jaw-bone,  because  be  bad 
a  pimple  under  his  eye :  what  a  fine 
opportunity  it  was  to  perform  that 
difficult  operation :  how  Slashem  no 
how  would  let  the  operation  be  dis- 
pensed with,  not  knowing  when  he  might 
fall  in  with  such  another  promising 
*  case :'  how  the  fellow  strugf^led  and 
roared,  and  how  Slaahem*s  knife  slip- 
ping, half  his  eye  was  scooped  out :  how 
Slashem  brought  away  half  the  pa^ 
tient's  face  in  a  piece,  and  the  pimple 
along  with  it :  how  the  actual  cautery 
was  applied,  and  how  the  red-hot  iron 
hissed  like  ten  devils  when  clapped  to 
the  bare  bone :  how  the  fellow  cried 
murder,  and  how  one  of  the  dressers 
crammed  a  plug  of  lint,  wet  with  his 
own  blood,  into  the  man*s  mouth  to 
stop  his  roaring:  how  the  pupils  ap- 
plauded Slashem :  how  Slashem,  with 


tion:  in  the  theory  and  practice  of    the  bloody  knife  between  his  teeth. 


wringing  knockers,  breaking  bell- 
wires,  rioting  in  the  streets,  and  bat- 
tling with  police-officers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  they  are  not  per- 
fectly competent  to  pass  any  examin- 
ation. 

From  their  conversation  in  the  course 
of  a  few  evenings,  you  will  not  fail  to 
become  as  expert  in  their  profession  as 
themselves :  they  will  inform  one  an- 
other how  they  "  bilhtd  old  Professor 
Glister's  lectures  half  the  season,  but 
by  the  bribe  of  half-a-crown  to  the 
porter,  made  that  functionary  swear 
they  never  lost  a  day,  and  so  got  their 
certificate:  what  a  pretty  girl  came 
into  the  fever-ward  that  morning,  how 
they  winked,  and  she  smiled,  and 
what  a  pity  if  she  should  die,  and  whe- 
ther they  wont  see  where  she  lives 
wtien  she  gees  out  convalescent :  how 
they  wrote  down  to  the  country,  to 
the  *  governor,'  telling  him  what  a 


scratched  his  head  with  his  bloody 
fingers,  and  made  a  low  bow :  how 
the  patient  fell  back  dead  upon  the 
table:  how  it  served  him  right,  for 
being  so  little  of  a  plucked  'un :  how 
one  of  the  pupils  said  it  would  have 
been  more  kind  to  have  cut  off  the  pa- 
tient*s  head  at  once,  and  how  Slashem 
told  him  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  he  would  stop  his  cer- 
tificate :  how  a  similar  operation  was 
to  be  performed  next  week  upon  an- 
other fellow  with  a  wart  on  his  face, 
and  how  Slashem  was  to  do  it,  and 
what/uM  it  would  be :  what  a  trump 
Slashem  was,  and  how  he  would  cut 
a  fellow's  head  off,  and  put  it  on  again, 
to  cure  an  ear-ache  I"  with  many  other 
light  and  diverting  episodes  of  the 
like  sanguinary  nature.  The  social 
particularities  of  the  profession  will 
next  enara?e  the  attention  of  these 
gentlemen :  '<  what  awful  swells  the 
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papils  are  at  St  George's^  what  snobs 
thej  are  at  Thomases  and  Guy's*  what 
select  young  men  at  their  own  hospi- 
tal: how   tbe  St   Geurg^ites  smoked 
noihiug    but   penny   Cubas    to  four 
pennyworths  of  gin :  how  the  St  Tho- 
madites  and  Guys  never  rose  higher 
than  swipes  and  short-cut:  how  theyt 
for  their  own  parts*  despise  any  pro- 
fessional man  who  smokes  apy  thing 
under  a  real  Havannah,  or  calls  for 
less  than  a  shilling's  worth  of  brandy 
and  water:  how  Simpkins  went  up 
to  the  college  for  his  examination : 
how  the  examiner  asked  him  what 
was  the  best  way  of  putting  a  patient 
into  a  splendid  sweat:  how  Simpkins, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  that  very  con- 
dition himself,  swore  an  oath,  that  if 
bringing  a  man  tkere  didn't  do  it,  he 
knew  not  what  would :  bow  he  lost 
his   examination,  and  didn't   care  a 
d — n  :  how  he  is  now  an  omnibus  cad 
on  the  Paddington-road,  and  gives  his 
fellow-pupils  a  lift  for  old  acquain- 
tance ^ake :  how  no  gentleman  should 
go  study  at  Bartholomew's,  the  sisters 
are  so  infernally  cross  and  ugly  :  how 
the  governors  there  will  not  permit 
the  pupils  to  flirt  with  the  female  pa- 
tients, and  what  a  shame  it  is:"  with 
much  more  conversation  of  the  same 
sort  to  tbe  same  no-purpose. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
you  will  find  numberless  parlours  de- 
voted to  the  use  and  benefit  of  tbe  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law — a  class  of  men, 
who*  living  in  a  mouabtic  sort  of 
way,  are  especially  homeless  people, 
from  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn  down  to 
the  whipper-snapperattorney's  clerks. 
These  last  are  a  most  irresistible  class 
in  their  own  estimation,  emulous 
of  the  vivacity  and  coxcombry  of  mag- 
pies or  jackdaws.  How  they  will 
chatter — what  a  fool  Den  man  is— - 
how  the  Chancellor  went  wrong  in  the 
case  of  Swindler  v.  Simple,  and  how 
the  equity  was  altogether  on  Swin- 
dlers side;  how  in  the  Bail  Court 
old  Williams  went  wron^,  thoui<h 
every  clerk  could  have  set  him  right ; 
how  Coleridge  snubbed  an  attorney 
at  Chambers ;  how  old  Sergeant  Bul- 
lyrag made  reflections  on.the  honesty 
of  one  of  their  fraternity  for  not  pay- 
ing over  a  fee  to  his  (Bully rag's) 
clerk  ;  what  a  beast  Bullyrag  is*  and 
how  they  will  put  more  than  that  out 
uf  his  way  ;  what  a  fine  case  of  crinu 
con,  is  to  come  off  in  the  Common 


Pleas  in  the  sittings  after  terms*  and 
what  fun  there  will  be*  to  be  sure  ;>— 
whether  any  gentleman  present  knows 
any  good  Mtraw   bail*   wanted    by  a 
fraudulent    bankrupt*    for    which    a 
handsome    premium  will  be  given ; 
how  Charles  Philips*  in  bis  last  mur- 
der-speech at  the  Old  Bailey*  hunted 
ten  metaphors  to  death*  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses ;  whether  hunt- 
ing metaphors  to  death  is,  or  is  not* 
cruelty  to  animals*  with  much  argu- 
ment and  many  cases  cited  thereupon ; 
whether  an     indictment     could     be 
found  ;  how  one  of  the  fraternity  got 
very  drunk*  and  was  taken  to  his  own 
home  by  Policeman  X  95 ;  whether 
an    action  for    assault    and  battery 
would   lie    against   said    policeman* 
for    assisting  a    gentleman    against 
his  will — cases  in  point ;    how  an- 
other of  the  brotherhood  promised  to 
marry  a  girl,  and  didn't,  and  how  he 
kept  to  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  and 
how  tbe  parents  of  tbe  girl  turned  her 
out  of  doors*  and  what  a  capital  joke 
it  was ;  bow  all  these  feminine  matters 
are  to  be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  ac- 
tions* and  tbe  like ;  concerning  used- 
up  stamps,  and  how  money  may  be 
made  of  them  without  any  risk ;  con- 
cerning a  clerk  who  stole  a  pewter 
watch  from  another  clerk,  and  a  third 
clerk  who  made  an  elefrant  speech  in 
his  behalf  before  old  Stupe*  the  po- 
lice-magistrate ;  of  the  high  compli- 
ment Stupe  made  him,  saying, — what 
a  pity  it  was  that  so  promising  a  youth 
was  not  at  the  bar ;  much  argument 
what  bar,  and  whether  Stupe  meant  it 
as  a  compliment  or  nut" 

Lo*  the  Grecian  and  Temple  Cof* 
fee- houses*  with  others  the  barristers 
are  accustomed  to  resort  to.  These 
learned  gentlemen  are*  however*  so 
silent  and  reserved*  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  collect  specimens  of  their  table- 
talk.  It  will  be  advisable,  notwith- 
standing, to  caution  the  unwary*  that 
because  there  is  nothing  sai4  there 
may  be  much  to  say,  or  to  attribute 
that  silence  to  dignity  which  should 
rather  be  ascribed  to  discretion. 

We  recollect  hunting  for  a  true 
and  particular  parlour  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pimlico*  much  frequented  by  fa- 
shionable young  men*  who  might 
have  passed  at  Dublin  or  Edinburgh 
fer  "  swells"  of  the  first  water,  and 
who  would  have  been  invited  to  din- 
ner by  gentlemen   with  families  of 
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daughters  on  their  own  personal  se- 
curity— their  rings,  pins,  black  satin 
stock Sj  glazed  leather  boots,  and  other 
toggery,  evidencing  at  least  an  in- 
come of  five  hundred  a-year.  They 
could  not  deceive  our  practised  eye* 
however ;  yet  for  a  long  tinae  we  could 
not  make  head  or  tail  of  them  ; — too 
well-dressed  were  they  for  omnibus 
cads  off  duty,  and  not  stylish  enough 
for  the  swell  mob.  Accident  at  last 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  occupa* 
tion.  Never  did  we  hear  gentlemen 
of  a  public  parlour  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  the  minutiae  of  fa- 
shionable life,  and  fashionable  people* 
as  these ;  they  were  living  peerages 
and  baronetages,  and  could  tell  you  to 
a  halfpenny  the  yearly  income  of  the 
Countess  of  Dollalolla,  and  the  amount 
of  the  annual  allowance  made  to  her 
ladyship*s  younger  son,  the  Honour- 
able Tom  Thumb  ;  they  knew  to  half 
an  hour  when  the  Lady  Cecilia  Rick- 
etts  was  to  be  married  to  young  Lord 
King's- Evil,  and  all  who  were  to  be 
there  ;  the  cause  of  the  late  separation 
between  Colonel  and  Lady  Jane  Skit- 
tish, they  could  tell,  if  it  were  not 
indelicate ;  but  made  no  scruple  of 
mentioning  the  exact  sum  Earl  Ven* 
om  gave  to  the  Reform  Club  for  the 
purpose  of  impoveribhing  his  eldest 
son  ;  they  were  perfectly  informed 
of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  young 
Viscountess  Kick-in- Gallop  to  desert 
her  octogenarian  kpouse  the  day  after 
marriage,  but  of  the  subsequent  close 
intimacy  of  the  young  Count  Diddler- 
oivski  with  her  ladyship,  they  had 
rather  not  say  any  thing  ;  how  a  cer- 
tain august  personage  looked — how 
she  ate,  and  what  exercise  she  took, 
was  the  daily  subject  of  the  discourse, 
upon  which  they  descanted  with  a 
freedom  somewhat  indecorous.  Had 
they  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  daily 
at  the  royal  table^  they  could  not  have 
better  described  old  Mel.,  his  capers 
and  jokes,  and  how  he  always  fell 
asleep  after  dinner,  or  how  the  late 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber  loved  him, 
calling  him  **  old  doat,'*  or  •*  old  ^oaf,'' 
we  forget  which  ;  how  he  used  to 
dawdle  about  the  kitchen,  and  how  one 
of  the  scullery-maids  was  dismissed 
for  pinning  a  dishclout  to  his  tail; 
what  a  fine  seat  Albert,  as  they  fa- 
miliarly styled  his  Royal  Highuess, 
had  in  his  saddle,  and  how  particularly 
well  he  looked  in  full  dress,  just  the 


reverse  of  her  Majesty,  who  looked  to 
greatest  advantage  in  simple  attire, 
with  countless  chatter  of  the  like  ca* 
tegory.  For  a  long  time  they  mys- 
tified even  ourselves ;  but  at  last  the 
murder  was  out.  One  of  them  com- 
ing into  the  parlour  one  evening  later 
than  the  rest,  seemed  rather  excited, 
and  having  lighted  his  cigar  and  sipped 

his  wine  and  water,  broke  out  with, 

*'  Demme,  if  I  can  stand  that  demned 
Buckingham  Palace  any  longer !  Pe- 
dition  seize  my  soul,  if  the  Aair  aint 
too  much  for  my  nerves ;  that  demned 
kitchen,  too,  a  mile  and  *alf  from  the 
Queen *s  side,  with  a  couple  of  'undred 
steps  of  stairs  to  go  up  and  down.  I 
say,  demme,  when  you  come  to  carry 
three  or  four  kivers,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  of  plates  between  the  two,  may  I 
be  demmed  if  you  won't  feel  as  if  you 
had  that  *ere  /ielephant  at  the  *  Logical 
Garden  a- riding  'top  of  your  back  ;«- 
Can  any  body  tell  me  when  the  Court 
intends  setting  out  for  Vindsor?" 

Lo!  and  behold,  these  fashionable 
people  were  the  Queen's  royal  foot- 
men !  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  these 
worshipful  knights  of  the  trencher 
should  take  upon  themselves  pseudo- 
aristocratic  lurs,  when  we  reflect 
that  they  are  permitted  to  sport  the 
uniform,  and  even  epaulettes,  of  cap- 
tains in  the  army,  and  have  the  pay 
of  subalterns,  without  the  fatigue,  the 
danger,  the  expatriation,  or  the  duty. 
To  do  them  justice,  however,  they  are 
very  favourable  specimens  of  the  me- 
nial tribe,  and  we  picked  a  great  deal 
of  fashionable  life  and  conversation 
from  them  at  second-hand,  which  we 
purpose  inflicting  upon  the  patient 
reader  in  the  proper  place :  our  series 
would  not  be  worth  the  price  of  waste 
paper  without  a  chapter  of  fashionable 
twaddle,  culled,  after  the  manner  of 
the  fashionable  novelists  of  the  day, 
from  the  scullery  wenches,  foot-boys, 
and  helpers  about  great  houses.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  poor  de- 
vil public  can  get  a  blink  at  what  is 
doing  in  the  higher  regions :  those 
who  are  in  exclusive  society,  and  could 
describe  it,  are  not  hungry  enough  to 
write  ;  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
an  appetite  that  way,  have  no  chance 
of  seeing  any  more  than  the  outsides 
of  great  houses 

However,  we  will  do  what  we  can : 
wo  observe,  on  looking  over  our  MS. 
notes, ''  Observations  of  Hannah  the 
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Hoasemaid  od  High  Life  and  Con-  pot,  takes  a  whitewash  brush  from  un- 

▼ersatioDj'*  and  as  Hannah  is  an  in-  der  his  apron,  and  declares  he  must 

teliigent  girl,  who  has  lived  in  the  just  go  do  a  little  job  for  one  of  his 

first  families,  we  do  not  doubt  to  be  best  customers.  Bumpkin  is  in  amaze. 


able  to  dress  up,  with  her  assistance, 
a  dish  of  high  life  that  will  astonish 
the  natiyes,  and  make  the  vulgar 
stare. 

Parlours  frequented  by  tradespeo- 
ple, we  delight  in :  nothing  gives  a 
man  clearer  ideas  of  the  vast  superi* 
ority  of  London  over  provincial  places, 
than  the  conversation  we  hear  from 
such  men,  in  such  places  :  we  recol- 
lect a  country  cousin  pestering  us,  on 
one  occasion,  to  show  him  the  lions, 
and  we  carried  him  off,  first  cab,  to 
one  of  our  favourite  parlours. 

<•  Observe  now,  friend  Bumpkin,** 
we  said  to  him,  "  the  people  you  will 
see  here,  and  let  us  know  what  you 
tliink  of  them :  there  are  half-a-dozen 
gentlemen — listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion, and  make  what  you  can  of  them.** 

Bumpkin  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  pot  in- 
formed us  gravely,  that  from  the  style 
of  conversation,  be  should  conclude 
they  were  respectable  gentlemen  liv- 
ing on  their  money. 

Presently,  one  of  the  party  pulls  a 
boot  out  of  a  bag,  and  hands  it  to  an- 
other,  who,  examining  it,  says  he 
must  just  put  on  a  heel-piece,  and  a 
patch  on  the  side,  and  the  price  will 
be  two  shillings,  and  he  will  do  it  di- 
rectly :  another  declared  he  wants  a 
top-coat,  and  a  third,  the  most  eru- 
dite man  in  company,  mistaken  by 
Bumpkin  for  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  forth- 
with lugs  out  his  tapes,  and  takes  his 
friend's  measure  for  the  garment :  a 
fourth,  having  finished  his  pipe  and 


declares  he  would  not  have  believed 
that  men  so  well  bred,  well-informed, 
sensible  and  moderate,  could  have 
been  humble  tradesmen,  had  he  not 
seen  it  with  his  own  eyes. 
^  «•  But,  what  about  the  lions  ?"  con- 
tinued our  country  cousin. 

•*  Why,  you  chaw-bacon  block- 
head," replied  we,  "these  are  the 
lions !  these  decent  sensible  men, 
with  observation  of  life  and  general 
information,  that  would  put  to  utter 
confusion  a  gathering  of  Highland 
lairds,  or  a  pannel  of  Irish  Grand  Ju- 
rors, are  the  lions  ;  these  men,  and 
such  as  these,  with  this  pride  of  honest 
industry,  their  thirst  of  honest  enter- 
prize,  represent  in  their  social  charac- 
ter the  political  grandeur  and  general 
prosperity  of  their  nation:  they  are 
not  only  lions  themselves,  but  the 
makers  of  lions,  the  maintainers  of 

lions,  and  the  keepers  of  lions  in  re- 

•    »• 
pair. 

"  You  mean  to  say,"  observed  our 
friend,  **  that  the  accumulated  savings 
of  the  national  industry  of  which  these 
individuals  are  the  worthy  representa- 
tives, has  made  this  country  what  she 
is,  and  enabled  us  to  have  monuments 
to  show,  worthy  so  greatly  industrious 
a  people." 

"  You  may  say  that,*'  replied  we, 
''when  you  write  home  to  your  friends: 
and  if  you  see  St  Paul's,  the  Tower, 
the  Abbey,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
like,  say,  moreover,  that  you  have 
also  seen  the  men  who  raised  them, 
and  paid  for  them.' 


»i 


Thb  Dinnerlsss  Homeless  People. 


The  Dinneeless  Homeless  Peo- 
ple will  next  engage  our  attention. 
Their  name  is  legion,  and  they  have 
as  many  shades  and  varieties  of  cha- 
racter as  any  other  class  of  men  about 
town. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  are  of  this  class,  the 
dbtance  from  their  sleeping  places,  and 
the  pressure  of  their  avocations,  re- 
quiring them  to  remain  near  their 
work  the  entire  day:  many  profes- 
sional men  are  in  the  same  category, 
all  comers  and  goers,  and  all  that  nu- 
merous class  of  loose  fish  hanging  on 


at  the  outskirts  of  society.  For  these, 
there  exists  every  variety  of  eating- 
houses  suited  to  their  means  and  incli- 
nations :  there  is,  first,  the  respectable, 
well-established  tavern,  situated  in 
some  retired  court  or  alley,  as  if  it 
rather  shunned  than  invited  the  pro- 
miscuous passers-by :  houses  such  as 
these,  depending  upon  old  connexions, 
are  generally  of  a  superior  class,  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  articles  furnished 
to  their  customers,  and  the  persons 
who  frequent  them:  the  landlords  are 
respectable,  the  waiters  are  respect- 
able, tbo  dishes  and  wIdcb  are  re- 
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spectable ;  their  charges  also  are 
very  respectable.  There  are  few  things 
ill  life  more  comfortable,  oo  meetliigf 
with  an  old  esteemed  friend,  than  an 
appointment  to  dinner  at  one  of  these 
quiet  taverns  :  there  is  something 
home-ike  in  their  arrangements:  the 
great  over- arching  fireplace,  with  its 
low-set  grate,  and  its  bench  at  either 
side,  the  fashion  of  Shakspeare's  and 
Ben  Jonson*8  days,  has  something  hos- 
pitable in  it:  the  smoke-begrimed 
wainscot,  the  antique  mirrors,  and 
the  jolly  dark  faces  of  former  hosts 
and  well- remembered  waiters  long 
gone  to  their  last  account,  are  the  an* 
tiquities  of  the  place :  a  goodly  array 
of  punch-bowls,  long  disused,  sets  off 
the  windows  of  the  bar  ;  and  the  only 
modern  article  in  the  place  is  the  re- 
spectable young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  the  host,  who  sits  enshrined  therein, 
at  once  the  Hebe  and  Venus  of  the 
bar.  Your  table  is  poUshed  as  the 
mirror  on  the  wall :  the  old  wainscot 
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classic  retirement  at  Richmond.  The 
associations  of  the  place  are  in  truth 
oppressive,  but  we  have  no  further 
time  for  reflection — dinner  is  on  the 
table.  Dinner  over,  you  are  sure  of 
your  wine — there  is  no  mistake  about 
it ;  mine  host  would  as  soon  lo^e  his 
license  as  put  down  an  indifferent 
bottle ;  your  pipes  and  tobacco  are  of 
the  best,  or,  if  you  affect  the  modem 
cigar,  they  are  the  undoubted  Havan- 
nah ;  in  short,  if  you  cannot  make 
yourself  comfortable  here,  with  your 
bottle  and  your  friend,  the  fault  must 
lie  in  yourself  or  your  company. 

Next  to  these  hospitable  taverns  of 
the  olden  time,  come  multifarious 
tribes  of  chop-houses:  of  these  many 
have  earn<'d  an  honourable  fame,  and 
are  as  ^ood  A  real  estates  to  genera- 
tions of  possessors :  they  lie  city- ways, 
like  the  former,  and  in  them  is  good 
substantial  old  English  eating  well 
understood  :  need  we  say  that  their 
meat  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  pro- 


scrubbed  till  it  emulates  the  polish  of    cured  for  money :  that  in  the  cutting. 


ebony :  a  well-worn  Turkey  carpet 
is  soft  under  your  feet,  and  the  old 
oaken  chairs  whereon  you  sit,  have 
snug  cushions  and  backs  of  leather. 

In  this  very  room,  for  we  are  sup- 
posing one  of   our    oldest    taverns, 
Shakspeare  and  rare  Ben  Jonson  may 
have  ladled  their  punch  out  of  that 
cracked  china  punch-  bowl ;  Beaumont 
and   Fletcher    may  have    concocted 
some  of  their  plots  over  a  magnum  of 
sack   and  sugar;    old  Jack   Falstaff 
and  Prince  Hal  may  have  swagff  ered 
in  the  course  of  an  evening ;  Justice 
Shallow  may  have  sat  soaking  in  this 
very  chair,  until  warned  home  by  the 
chimes    at    midnight;    Buckingham 
may  have  retired  here  to  sup  after 
the  play,  and  over  his  wine  meditated 
the  fun  of  the  Rehearsal ;   Addison 
may  have  sat  where  you  sit   now, 
while  Steele  wrote  a  Spectator  in  this 
chair;  Swift  and   Bolingbroke  mny, 
in  that  corner,  have  settled  th^  affairs 
of  the  nation ;  this  very  trencher  may 
have  contained  a  dish  covered  for  the 
mighty  maw  of  Samuel  Johnson,  by 
his  obsequious  shadow  Bozzy ;  poor 
Savage  may  have  gloried  here  in  an 
unwonted  good  dinner,  the  first  fruits 
of  the  pension  allowed  him  by  Tyr- 
connell ;  Goldy,  doubtless,  has  dined 
here  many  and  many  a  day ;  the  lux- 
urious Thomson   has   lolled  in   that 
corner,  waitbg  the  setting  out  of  the 
stage  that  is  to  eonvey  him  to  hia 


not  only  the  thickness  that  long  ex- 
perience has  dictated  as  the  best,  is 
studied,  but  the  very  grain  and  dip  of 
the  individual  fibre:  that  your  ste:*: 
or  chop  is  done  to  half  a  turn  before 
your  eye?,  manipulated  wtth  silver 
tongs,  or  that  your  accessories,  especial- 
ly your  pickles,  mustard,  bread,  and 
so  forth,  are  of  the  best  description  ? 

Who  does  not  know  these  things: 
who  is  not  aware,  that  although  the 
chop  houses  claim  no  particular  ex- 
cellence for  wine,  their  pre-eminence 
in  b(>er  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties? 
The  defects  of  these  places  are  the 
crowd,  the  constant  succession  of 
guests,  and  bustle  of  the  waiters  : 
they  have  not  that  npose,  that  homely 
character,  which  sets  the  good  old 
tavern  on  the  old  plan  above  all  other 
houses  of  occasional  entertainment. . 

There  is  a  particular  kind  of  chop- 
house,  peculiar  probably  to  London — 
that,  namely,  where  each  individual, 
as  at  the  feast  of  Scarron,  brings  his 
own  dish,  and  where,  though  the  feast 
is  not  united,  every  man  has  that 
which  he  has  brought  done  to  a  nicety 
under  his  own  eye,  and  transferred  to 
a  pewter  trencher,  with  accompanying 
potatoes,  hissing  hot,  under  his  own 
nose.  As  we  do  not  choose  to  make 
our  observations  the  vehicles  of  puff- 
ing, or  of  individualizing  particular 
houses  of  entertainment,  we  have  ab- 
stained from  alluding  to  the  signs  of 
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those  which  we  consider  favourable 
specimeoB  of  each  cia^s:  we  cannot 
refrain,  however,  from  stating  that 
the  description  of  chop-house  we  are 
now  engaged  in  considering  is  a  /ion, 
and  ought  to  be  visited  by  the  curious 
stranger.  There  b»  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  the  sign  of  the  "Sun  and 
Flrecb,**  perhaps  the  best  conducted, 
and  most  respectably  attended  house 
of  this  kind  in  London :  next  door  is 
a  shop  of  the  Queen*s  purveyor,  where 
the  customer  may  be  supplied  even 
with  a  single  chop,  or  any  quantity  of 
cutlet  or  steak,  with  paper  to  wrap  it 
in :  if  he  does  not  disdain  to  carry  it 
himself  into  the  tavern,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  beholding  a  curious 
scene.  Placing  his  ration,  whatever  it 
may  be — a  spatch-coek,  pheasant,  or 
partridge,  for  example,  or  any  thing 
ebe  within  the  compass  of  an  ex- 
pansiTe  gridiron — upon  a  bench  near 
the  ample  fireplace  he  takes  his  seat, 
if  a  seat  remain,  and  although  there 
may  be  twenty  or  thirty  parcels  like 
his  own  close  at  hand,  and  as  many 
more  upon  the  fire,  he  will  receive  in 
due  course  from  the  attendant  his  own 
portion,  **  which  the  neat-handed 
Betsy  dresses,**  without  any  mistake, 
and  will  enjoy  a  rude  but  excellent 
dinner,  served  up  scrupulously  clean, 
though  humbly,  the  charge  in  his  bill 
for  cooking,  being  one  penny  steritttg  I 
If  he  be  of  a  mechanical  turn,  he  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  construction  of 
the  gridiron,  by  which  the  fat  is  saved 
from  falling  into  the  fire,  which  more 
than  repays  the  entire  cost  of  fuel  and 
cookery.  The  ales  and  liquors  are 
excellent :  the  culinary  operations 
commence  at  one  p.m.,  terminating  at 
four,  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
being  devoted  to  serious  drinking. 
The  West-end  reader  is  not  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  the  visit  to  the  East,  he 
will  encounter  any  thing  low :  we 
have  seen  at  this  chop-house,  Direc- 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 


their  cookery  ;  yon  know  what  yoa 
eat,  and  may  be  quite  certain   that 
there  is  no  chance  of  dining  off  a 
ragout  de  chat  gamie  uux  cornicAons, 
or  a  Jiiti  de  ehevai  i  la  jardinihCf 
dishes  which  the  researches  of  the 
police  have  discovered  to  be  in  great 
request  among  the  Parisian  tavern- 
huuters.     The  few   tables  d'hote  in 
London  are  chiefly  adapted  to  par- 
ticular sets  and  classes  :  military  and 
naval  men,  on  half- pay,  have  esta- 
blished one  or  two  at  the  West  End, 
and  sundry  exist  citywards  for  the 
convenience  of  mercantile  people.  We 
cannot  conscientiously  advise  the  un- 
introduced  to  attend  them,  although 
the  viands  and  liquors  are  good,  and 
the  charges  fifty  per  cent  below  those 
of  the  solitary  dinner  taverns.     The 
reason  is  this,  the  men  who  attend 
these  tables  form  a  set,  a  family  party, 
having  their  recognized  topics  of  dis- 
course, their  established  Jukes,  and 
their  particular  politics:   a  stranger 
taking  his  plaee  at  table  is  a  damper 
upon  the  business  of  the  evening :  the 
recognized    topics    are  shelved,  the 
established  jokes  unuttered,  and  the 
particular  politics  forgotten,   in  the 
united  exertion  to  prize  you  out  of 
company  :  there  is  a  constrained  po« 
liteness    about  the    guests,   a  frigid 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  waiter, 
more  disagreeable  than  positive  inci« 
vility  :    Deputy-  Commissary-  General 
WxBviL,    by   courtesy  called    *'  the 
General,*'  who  is  the  great  gun  of  the 
place,   talks  to  his  next  neighbour. 
Brevet- Major   TpuoH,    in    hierogly. 
phics :  Lieutenant  Muff,  of  the  New- 
foundland Veteran  Battalion,  with  the 
local  rank,  in  the  tavern,  of  captain, 
observes  to  his  opposite  neighbour, 
while  helping  you,  after  the  third  re- 
quest, to  a  slice  of  fi»h,  that  a  great 
number  of  suspicious  characters  are 
about,  and  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  discover  by  appearances,  now-a- 
days,  whether  a  gentleman  U  a  gentle- 
man or  a  pickpocket.     If  you  a^k  a 


nent  merchants  upon  'Change,  who,    question  about  the  news  of  the  day. 


having  their  mid- day  meal  in  this 
humble  way,  swallow  a  glass  of  sherry 
at  the  bar,  return  to  their  business, 
and  in  the  evening  drive  in  their  own 
carriages  to  their  villas  at  Hampstead 
or  Camberwell. 

The  Tablee  dhote  of  London  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  of  Paris  in 
point  of  number,  though  they  have 
TMtlj  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in 


not  one  of  the  company  has  happened 
to  look  at  a  newspaper :  if  you  hazard 
the  observation,  that  to-morrow  may 
be  wet  or  dry,  or  both,  you  are  an« 
swered  that  *'  it  may  be  so,*'  or  *'  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say,**  or  <'  probably  :** 
whatever  you  may  chance  to  utter,  is 
replied  to  by  an  <*  echo  of  the  speech,*' 
as  the  parliamentary  people  have  it. 
However  complimentaiy  this  line  of 
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condact  may  be  among  parliamentary 
folks,  it  is  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  casual  frequenter  of  a  tavern, 
being,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  an  ex- 
pression of  the  company,  of  the  sin- 
cere pleasure  they  will  feel  in  never 
seeing  you  there  again,  in  which  the 
host,  barmaid,  and  waiter,  fully  par- 
ticipate. 

It  is  extraordinary,  nor  do  we  know 
how  to  account  for  it,  that  English- 
men, with  all  their  education  and  op- 
portunities, should  have  acquired  an 
European  reputation  for  dogged  inci- 
vility towards  men  who  are  strangers 
to  tbem,  never  by  any  chance  conde- 
scending to  exhibit  that  sort  of  cheap 
politeness  which,  manifested  in  a  look, 
a  word,  a  smile,  or  even  a  gesture, 
makes  men  self-satisfied,  and  contri- 
butes materially  to  enhance  the  sum 
of  human  comfort  and  good  feeling, 
with  which  the  sensatioa  of  comfort 
has  so  much  in  common.    Our  statute 
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even  if  his  pockets  be  full  of  money/ 
his  head  of  pomatum,  or  hia  hands  of 
rings  and  trumpery,  imagine  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  because  he  stares  im- 
pertinently at  strangers,  wears  his  hat 
upon  the  end  of  his  nose,  or  abuses 
the  waiters.  The  ignorant  may  trem-  . 
ble,  and  the  servile  be  overawed,  but 
gentlemen  pity  and  despise  him.  Let 
no  man  say  he  is  a  plain  honest  John 
Bull,  who  can't  stand  any  nonsense. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  last 
social,  because  we  have  the  first  polu 
tical  place  in  Europe.  Plain  honest 
John  BuUism  is  no  excuse  for  ill  man- 
ners, but  the  contrary ;  inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  the  power  to  be  polite  that  is 
wanting  amongst  us,  but  the  will — 
civility  is  the  small  change  of  society, 
and  we  must  have  it  as  well  as  six- 
pences and  shillings.  Sterne  under- 
stood this,  and  we  should  have  his 
words  ever  in  our  memories.  **  AH 
hailt  you  small  noeet  courtesies  ofUfe^ 


law  supposes  a  man  innocent  until  he    for  pheasant  do  you  make  the  way  of  it. 


is  proved  to  be  guilty ;  our  social  law, 
on  the  contrary,  pre-supposes  every 
man  guilty  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
innocent.  This  John  Bullish  stolidity 
is  very  high,  and  mighty,  and  great, 
we  readily  admit :  John  has  plenty  of 
money,  and  much  better  things  than 
money,  to  be  proud  of;  but  no  man 
should  be  proud  of  sour  looks,  short 
answers,  or  uncourteous  behaviour,  be- 
cause he  happens  not  to  have  been 
introduced  to  another  man.  No  man 
should  be  proud  of  keeping  a  news- 
paper an  nour  after  it  is  bespoke, 
turning  it  upside  down,  or  reading  it 
backwards,  simply  because  the  gentle- 
man who  has  engaged  it  is  a  stranger, 
and  in  a  hurry.  This  is  the  affecta- 
tion of  vulgar  minds  and  vulgar  men. 


Like  grace  and  beauty^  that  attract  us 
at  first  sight,  'tis  you  that  open  the 
door  and  let  the  stranger  in ! " 

Multitudes  of  the  homeless  have 
their  principal  meal  at  the  eating- 
houses,   or  "  DEAD    HEAT  SHOPS,"    aS 

they  are  commonly  called,  in  allusion 
to  the  peculiarly  sodden  flavour  of 
their  viands,  which  taste  as  if  sub- 
jected to  the  culinary  processes  of  the 
Tartars,  stewed,  that  is,  between  the 
saddle  and  skin  of  their  horses,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  rude 
plan  of  steaming  or  sweating  the 
victuals  until  they  taste  as  much  like 
any  thing  as  nothing,  and  may  pass  for 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  horse,' or 
cat,  or  any  other  viand,  as  the  market 
changes,  and  appetites  vary.      Not- 


and  the  reason  they  affect  this  line  of    withstanding  this  objection,  the  eating- 


conduct  is,  because  they  may  have 
heard  some  footman  of  their  acquaint- 
ance say  that  fashionable  people  are 
proud,  and  that  proud  people  are 
sulky.  Now,  so  far  ffom  the  truth  is 
this,  that  truly  fashionable  people, 
when  they  happen  to  be  sulky  or  un- 
courteous by  nature,  go  to  school  to 
get  rid  of  this  defect,  as  they  go  to  a 
dancing-master  to  teach  them  a  grace- 
ful carriage.  Politeness  is  a  part  of 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  many 
graces  cultivated  assiduously  by  them 
to  maintain  their  order  in  due  respect, 
as  we  shall  fully  illustrate  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  this  class  in  parti- 
cular.   In  the  mean  time,  let  no  man^ 


houses  absorb  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  homeless  dinnerless. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  economy 
about  them ;  a  plate  of  meat  (by  which 
they  mean  two  ounces  of  their  steamy 
cag-mag,  spread  over  a  plate,  dabbled 
with  dirty  warm  water,  tasting  on 
both  sides  of  the  knife,  and  with  a 
lump  of  congealed  tallow,  miscalled 
fat)  costs  only  some  eight  or  nine  pence 
—every  other  article,  such  as  bread, 
vegetables,  tarts,  cheese,  is  to  be  had 
at  a  penny  a  t>ite,  so  that  by  the  time 
your  reckoning  mounts  np  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen  pence,  if  you  have  been 
able  to  eat  at  all,  you  will  find  yourself 
beginning  to  be  rather  peckish,  in 
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which    nnaatUfaotory   condition   ali    Thos  we  have  a 


those  poor  deviU  must  leave  the  house 
who  cannot  afford  to  eat  their  dinner 
four  times  over.  At  these  places  thejr 
cook  their  meat  al  noon,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that^  if  you  are  an  old 
soldier,  and  bribe  the  waiting  maid  to 
tell  joa  when  the  joints  come  up,  yon 
may  get  a  plate  of  meat  having  the 
flavour  of  some  graminivorous  animal ; 
bnt  at  other  times  it  is  quite  unneces- 
tar  J  to  specify  the  sort  of  victuals  you 
prefer,  as  all  alike  smell  of  the  steam, 
taste  of  the  knife,  and  are  dabbled 
with  the  same  dirty  water.  So  in- 
variably true  is  this,  that  we  never 
hear  the  old  soldiers  order  any  parti- 
cular description  of  meat,  or  the  way 
in  which  they  wish  it  done ;  all  they 
say  ii,  "  Come,  old  girl,  tumble  up  a 
ration  of  the  *  steamiest*  grub  you 
have  got,*'  which  is  done  accordinglv! 
Every  thing  at  these  places  is  bad; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
economy,  it  were  cheaper  for  a  man 
who  has  a  stomach  large  enough  to 
hold  a  fig's  end  to  pay  his  half-crown 
at  a  tavern,  and  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature  like  a  gentleman.  Never- 
theless, some  of  these  **  dead  meat 
shops  **  have  apartments  calculated 
for  the  half-starvefication  of  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  hundred  and  twenty  poor 
devils.  We  suppose  that  each  lot 
consumes  half  an  hour  in  bolting  their 
tenpennj  ration,  and  is  replaced  by 
another  regiment  of  hungarians,  and 
so  on  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  operations  are  com- 
plete ;  the  scrapings  of  the  pots  and 
plates  being  then  sold  off  to  the  poor, 
who  gather  in  crowds  about  the  doors 
—an  exhibition  that  has  often  rebuked 
our  national  vanity,  and  led  us  to  re- 
flect whether  at  bottom  we  were  alto- 
gether so  happy  a  nation  as  we  some- 
times imagine  ourselves  to  be.  With- 
out entering  into  figures  and  calcula- 
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we  nave  a  daily  return  of  a 
thousand  shillings  and  a  thousand  six- 
pences, or  seventy-five  pounds,  which, 
multiplied  by  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  gives  us  a  grand  annual  total  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy*five  pounds ;  the  fair  pro- 
fit in  such  a  greasy  business  cannot 
surely  be  taken  under  a  fourth,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  so  that  yon  see 
in  one  of  those  skin-a-flea  establish- 
ments, a  real  estate,  as  it  were,  of  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds,  fifteen  shillings  per  an- 
num ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  won- 
derful if  some  of  the  proprietors  have 
their  country  seats,  their  town-houses, 
their  liveried  servants,  and  their  eqm- 
pages.  Their  success  is  altogetner 
owing  to  the  gentility*  raongering 
which  of  late  has  crept  down  among 
all  the  young  men  about  town,  who 
were  formerly  called  **  prentices  and 
shopmen,"  but  who  are  now  metamor-  ' 
phosed  into  '< assistants'*  and  "  young 
gentlemen."  These  worthies  must  dine 
genteelly  or  not  at  all,  and^  although 
not  bom  with  silver  spoons  in  their 
mouths,  think  themselves  no  gen- 
tlemen if  they  do  not  have  one  in 
their  jaws  at  least  once  a-day.  Since 
the  Penny  Knowledge  people  have  got 
the  upper  hand,  every  youth  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  nothing  goes  down  but 
that  which  is  genteel ;  now,  the  dead 
meat  shops  always  sport  German  sil- 
ver forks,  which,  although  they  would 
look  better  if  the  dirt  were  picked  out 
from  between  the  prongs,  gratify  the 
gentility-mongers,  while  the  poor 
unfortunate  belly  pays  for  all. 

We  often  dine  after  the  fashion  of 
the  homeless  artiian,  and  a  right  good 
fashion  it  is :  this,  however,  we  are 
oblig^  to  do  in  masquerade,  as  it  is  a 
rule  in  London  to  afford  no  accom- 
modation to  a  person  dressed  like  a 
gentleman,  unless  he  submits  to  be 


tions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of    properly  plundered  as  such ;  and  al- 


tbose  **  dead  meat  shops  "  whet  the  ap- 
petites under  pretence  of  dining  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  counter-jumpers, 
barbers'  clerks,  foreigners,  ensigns  on 
half-pay,  and  the  like,  per  diem: 
granting  that  each  individual  indulges 
in  seventeen  bites,  which  can  hanlly 


though  public-houses  were  originally 
instituted  as  much  for  the  convenience 
of  persons  disposed  to  eating  as  drink- 
ing, and  indeed  the  hosts  are  still 
called  licensed  victuallers  for  that 
very  reason,  yet  they  have  contrived 
to  do  away  vrith  the  victualling  de- 


be  called  extravagant  feeding,  at  the    partment,  and  confine  their  accom- 


rate  above-stated,  he  will  have  eigh- 
teenpence  to  pay  the  waiters,  ivho  are 
compelled  by  the  dead  meat  men  to 
pay  for  their  situaUons,  expecting, 
naturally  enough,  the  extra  pennyt 
YOU  u.  KO.  cccxvi* 


modation  to  potables,  as  far  as  they 
can.  The  artisans,  however,  still  in- 
sist on  having  their  ^ners  dressed 
for  a  penny;  they  bring  steaks  or 
chops  from  the  neuwt  bntchor^  and 
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either  cook  for  t1ieiS8«Wes»  or  have 

th«ir  vlctaals  cooked  accorduag  to  the 

custom  of  the  house»  which  usually 

supplies  them  with  potatoes  and  bread. 

Ip  this  hoii.ely  way,  with  a  fustian 

jacket  we  don  for  the  occaaiouy  and 

a.  two-foQt  rule  slicking  out  of  our  side 

pocket»  we  are  accnsfomed  to  dine 

superbly  for  about  half  the  sum  the 

silver-fork  school  pay  for  their  imita* 

tion  of  a  dinner,  which  the  ghost  in 

Bamktt  or  a  panper  in  a  workhottse» 

would  regard  with profonnd  contempt* 

The  number  of  peripatetio  dinersy 


or  those  wbo  eat  at  they  go,  is  beyond 
all  calculation.  We  have  not  stood 
St  the  corners  to  count  them;  as  is  the 
custom  with  some  great  anthora,  but 
we  can  easily  iDfer*  from  the  number 
of  baked  'tater  apparatus,  sandwich 
men,  aheeps*  trotter  women,  and  the 
llke^  that  vast  numbers  of  our  fellow 
creatures  seldom  or  n^ver  indulge  in 
the  lokary  of  a  fixed  or  sedentary 
meal,  but  are  forced  by  their  necessi- 
ties to  life  literally  from  hand  to 
moirth. 


UTTXaLT  HoHXLtSS  PlO»Lt. 


.  The  lUterfy  homeless  or  desolate 
people  in  London  are  always  very 
numerous,  the  place  betug  resorted  to 
as  a  general  refuge  by  the  unemployed 
from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  amount  of 
human  misery  congregated  here  from 
year*s  end  to  year's  end  would  barrow 
the  very  soul  in  the  recital,  if  it  were 
possible  for  any  pen  to  portray  all 
Its  bitterness. 

.  Some  of  the  workhouses,  that  of 
St  MAaTLBBONX,  for  example,  will 
oontain,  at  times,  two  thousand  of 
these  poor  creatures,  besides  aifording 
casual  and  out- door  relief  to  twice  as 
many  more ;  apd|  when  yon  consider 
the  number  of  workhouses  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  aggregate  of  unfor- 
tunates compelled  to  seek  shelter  with- 
in their  dreary  walls,  or  to  aceept  ai 
the  liands  of  overseers  temporary 
escajses  Irom  starvation. 

A  tour  through  the  wards  of  a 
workhouse  is  a  truly  melancholy 
sight.  You  behold  the  wreck  of  toil« 
worn  men,  who,  having  atmggled 
through  laborious  lives,  augknenting 
the  stock  of  general  and  individuid 
wealth,  are  left,  in  the  evening  of 
their  days,  to  the  homeleas  desolation 
of  Uie  worUiouse.  Many,  no  doubt, 
are  those  who  have  earned,  by  dissi-* 
pation  and  improvidence  in  tbelr 
youth,  this  poor  aaylnm  of  their  age ; 
but  many  more  there  are  who  emild 
tiot,  by  any  human  exertion  of  fort* 
thought  or  self-denial,  escape  their 
lot.  When  the  preoarions  and  nncer- 
tain  tenure  of  labour  is  eonsidersd-~- 
when  we  reflect  on  the  tremendous 
competition  for  employment  among 
tdl  masses,  especially  the  hombler,  tbo 
isxtraxagaat  prioea  ^ver^  oob^mIb 


them  to  pay  fbr  every  necessary  of 
life,  and  the  never-ceasing  reqoiro- 
ments  of  their  faniilied,  it  Is  easy  for 
the  educated  rich  to  say,  be  economi- 
oal,  be  prudeot.     Economy  Is  very 
easy  for  those  who,  without  self-sacn- 
fioe,  can  afford  to  lay  by,  and  pni« 
denee  may  be  preached  to  those  who 
have  enough  for  their  present  wants, 
and  something  to  spare  fbr  the  future. 
Nobody  who  has  not  lived  among  the 
poor-  has  any  Idea  of  the  extortions 
and  frauds  practised  upon  them  by  all 
classes  of  little  dealers.     The  poor 
man  can  aiFord  but  a  sioglld  room,  and 
for  this  he  pays  two  hundrl^d  per  eeni 
more  than  he  who  can  pay  the  rent  of 
a  house.     He  gets  in  his  coals  iii 
ponnds*  weight,  and  ibr  these,  the 
worst  of  iheir  kind,  he  pays  a  h%her 
price  than  the  Duke  of  iSevonshire. 
It  is  the  same  with  his  groceries,  his 
meat-«every  thing.     The  poor  man 
pays  more  than  the  price  charged  to 
the  rich,  simply  becansto  be  Is  poor. 
Hew  melancholy  is  it  to  reflect,  that 
it  was  reserved  for  enlightened  pen^ 
ny- knowledge  times,  and  for  men 
calling  themselves  itberal;  to  wage  an 
uneaual  warfare  with  the* destitute 
children  of  labour— to  bring  into  &- 
ebion  a  '*  coarser  food,'*  for  those 
whose  best  days  were  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  rich — to  enact  penal 
laws,  imprisoning  the  heart-broken 
wife  in  one  side  of  a  prison,  and  the 
worn-out  husband  in  the  other ;  while 
honoorables  and  l>aronet8,  with  eight 
hundreds  a-year  salary,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  guineas  a- day  travel- 
ling charges.  Itinerate  from  bastile  to 
bastile^  gauging  water- gruel,  testing 
dog*s*^ody,  and  gathering  up  rags  atia 
^tnp^.  boltki  I 
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Haw  »faiinlily.tii»8p6etael#  of  Mr 
GommiaiioDer  Kiohoki^  iritii  hU  two 
tbMiMiid  ive.liiuidnd  poundi  &«jeai> 
and  hiB  swarm  of  depoty*eomoiisp 
uoDon  oa  salariea  eqiwUjr  «ziraf  »v 
gBnt»  eoDtnsU  with  tbe  damojogr 
fact*  that .  in  maiij  .  of.  the  baatilM 
undor  the  control  of  .theae  .peraoDf^ 
npwarda  of  Mzty  per  eeni  per  annum 
of  the  ehiUren  admittedhave  perbhed 
nuaerably»  and  the  nte-pajeva  have 
been  called  upon  not  ooljr  by  the 
ooouniasiooera.  for  the  wherewith,  to 
baild  theae  haadleSf  in  the  form  of.  a 
eompolaory  tax,  but  for  aabacriptiona 
to  take  their  inmatea  oat  of  then*  to 
save  their  livea.  .Is  sot  thb.  oaoat 
horrible  1  Theae  be  jonr  Ghriatian 
fatlieral  If  we  must  have  abiues  in 
the  admtnistratioa  of  the  Poor- Law* 
let  IB  have  those  abosea  that  fill  the 
bellies  9£  the  poor,  not  swell  tbe  al- 
ready bloated  pockets  of  the  rich.  If 
we  must  have  extravagance^  let  it  not 
be  oMOopolized  by  cominissiooers.  If 
we  OMMt  have  ^  wimnir  foodt"  we  do 
not  aee  how  the  honoarahle  and 
knightly  paupers  who  administer  the 
Uw  shonki  not  have  their  share  of  it. 
A.  stipendiary  aristoeraoy  of  pauper* 
ism  b  moat  revolting  to  deeency»  hur 
maoity,  and  prudence.  The  country 
esMs  loudly,  let  us  hope  no  longer  in 
Tain»  £or  the  dbhanding  this  sti- 
pendiary partisan  army»  inflicted  upon 
ns  by  a  profligate  mioistryy  tbe  source 
of  tbeir  strength  .and  of  our  weak- 


.    JPSmUL 


It  was  a  eold»  cbeerleai*  and 
late  night — the  partial  thaw  had  left 
tbe  paveoMDt  damp  and  sloppy,  while 
a  thin  sleety  snow  fell  thick  and  fast» 
giving  a  consistence  to  the  slippery 
mass  beneath  your  feet;    at   every 
doorway  and  recess  stood  thinly-shod 
females*  shivering  in  their  places  of 
8belter,.yet  afraid  to  pursue  their  way: 
it  waa  a  night  when  one  feeb  painfully 
for  hb  felTow'Cfeatures  who  may  not 
Have  where  lo.iay  their  headfl ;  when 
the  sense  of  one's  own  doaiestic.com* 
fort  increases  the  feeling  of  our  own 
on  worthiness,  and  of  our  deep  respon- 
sibility to  that  God  who  has  graciously 
allowed  our  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant 
places;  when  we  suffer  pain  from  con- 
trasting our  own  condition  with  that 
of  thousands  more  deserving  than  our- 
selves, or  when  we  feel  that  bitterness 
of  heart  which  comes  over  us»  wh'SIT 
reflecting,  that  thousands  at  that  mo- 
ment want  what  we  have  not  the  power 


te.hestow^the  poi»r  htnfflu  ^la  miur- 
sal  of  breads  and  a  shelter  from  dw 
storm.  .  Upon  sneh  a  night  we  took 
our  w^y,  with  the  purpose  of.  vbitimg 
ail,institutiei\  lately  estaUbhedftr  th« 
nightly  shelter  of  the  hojoseleas  |MK>r*.  JUi 
apoor  Qoighboorhoody  near,  Whit^arPM 
Stnetf  thb  truly  benevol^ot  sedbty  hai 
recently  opened  im  aaylumn  wber«it  U 
the  lime  of  our  visit,  upwards  pf  fhiea 
hnadred  and  fifty  miamUe  creatwes 
had  fouiid  a  refuge  within  .the  hospi<p 
table  walb.    The  relief  afforded  .b  of 
tbe  most  limited  kind-^^abundanjim.^ 
gfwd»  dry*  warm*  clean  atraw*  dbpoaiid 
iu  compartments,  npam  the  flooTft  aaah 
compartment  formii^aseparat^  ale^p- 
lag  plac»*.»nmbef)od  for  tW.  couvf;* 
nience  of  elaasifieation*    In  the  eentie^ 
of,. each  ward  hlaaes.an  ampla  &r^ 
cUffusing  a  comfortable  temperature  i 
order  b  preserved  by  inspectorf  apt 
pointed  for  the  purpose*  and  at  the 
pnnbhment  for  ndsbehavlpur  b  swnr 
mary  ejection*  it  b  qeediess  to  asj, 
that  .there  b  seldom  occasion  to  report 
ta  thb  alternative.    On  anivuig  a| 
the  asylnm  each  poor  person  recmvea 
a  pound  of  bread*,  and  on  leavinig  :iB 
the  morning  the  like  quantity  ;  a  ds^ 
tailed  statement  of  the  causes,  of  hb  ar 
her  destitution*  b  transcribed  for  tbe 
information  of  the  Inv^gaton  of  tba 
society,  who  are  appointed  to  maker 
enquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  statement  of  each  claimant*  to  ae* 
company  them  to  their  parish*  or  geo-i 
erally  to  aid  and  assbt  in  replaeiiif 
them  in  aame  way  of  honest  jMwirjM 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to.  mention* .thai 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  attended 
to,  6t  that  provistou  is  made  for  the 
celebration  of  divine  worshij^.  twice  qi| 
the  Sabbath  day,  at  which  the  Ininatei 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
ftre  el;pected  to  attend  |  those  iWho  .da 
not*  are  at  liberty,  to. go  to  their.  im 
specfise  places  of,  worships  .bu^,«ft 
oaotera*  jumpers,  howlers*  growlerSi 
Pharisees*  or  fanatics,  are  peimitted 
to  inleal.  the  premises.    Tbera  ia  no 
diatinatiou*  in  thit  .tiuly...SMmeritaa 

society,  of  colour,  creed*  or  clime ;  to 
be  houseless  and  destitute  is  enough 
for  those  who  **  claim  kindred  there* 
and  have  their  claim  allowed ;  **  the 
list  of  individuals  relieved  comprises 
Americans*  East  and  West  Indians* 
Irish,  Scots,  Germans*  and  natives  of 
almost  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 
Of  oocupatUms  the  number  b  equally 
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Tarioufl — labonren  forming  the  great  perish  for  the  want  of  8ach»  dread 
majority,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  just  Teogeance  of  God  upon  their 
the  precarious  nature  of  their  employ-  cold- blooded  inhumanity.    We  some- 
ment ;  hawkers  and  pedlars^  or»  as  times  read  of  such  things*  and  for 
they  are  popularly  called*  "  tramps/'  the  inhabitants  of  towns  where  such 
stand  second  in  point  of  numbers;  things  oecur,   we  feel   a   eontempt 
serrants*  a  class  peculiarly  liable  to  amounting  almost  to  hatred.    It  is  a 
casual  distress*  and  by  no  means  well  sin  and  a  shame  to  talk  of  free-bora 
calculated  to  contend  against  it,  come  Engluhmen,  Glorious    Constitution^ 
next ;  charwomen  occupy  the  fourth  Bill  of  Rights*  and  Magna  Charta* 
place ;  seamen  the  fifth ;  literary  men  while  people  are  allowed  to  perish 
and  goyernesses*  we    believe*  come  in  our  streets.     Manchester*   Birm- 
nezt;  and  after  them*  but  in  vastly  ingham*   Edinburgh*  Glasgow*   Bel- 
diminished  numbers*  artisans  of  vari«  fast*  and*  we  hope*  many  other  towns* 
ous   denominations.     The   unhappy  have  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
creatures  who  are  compelled  to  seek  charge  of  this  damning  disgrace ;  we 
refage  here*  seem  perfectly  sensible  of  don*t  care  a  rush  for  your  public 
the  kindness  extended  to  tkem*  and  of  buildings*  galleries  of  pictures*  scien* 
its  value ;  it  is  not  merely  the  shelter  tific  institutions*  penny  knowledge- 
aud  the  morsel  of  bread  that  const!-  boxes,    or  whatever  else   you  may 
tuteff  the  good*  it  b  that  they  feel  there  choose  to  be  proud  of :  we  tell  you 
is  yet  some  fellow-feeling  with  the  plainly*  Messieurs  mayors*  council- 
poor  in  the  breasts  of  men ;  there  is  lors*  and   magistrates*  of  whatever 
advice*  interference  for  their  ultimate  quorum  yon  may  be*  a  refuge  for  the 
good*  kindness  generated  towards  the  houseless  poor  you  owe  to  God*  who 
deserving  by  the  recital  of  their  rots-  has  given  you  so  much  and  others  so 
fortunes;  the  benevolent  have  a  record  little;    to  your  country,  of  which, 
before  them  of  those  to  whom  they  while  such  things  occur*  you  can  n;> 
can*  without  fear  of  imposition,  extend  longer  be  justly  proud ;  to  humanity, 
their  charity  or  countenance.    When  of  which  you  form,  in  your  own  esti- 
we  consider  what  an  awful  calamity  mation*  no  inconsiderable  part;  to 
homelessness  is*  how  the  sense  of  utter  yourselves*  as  liable  in  common  with 
desolation  sinks;  like  iron*  into  the  all  men  to  vicissitudes  of  fortune  no 
soul;  how  it  generates  hatred  towards  human  foresight  can  predict*  and  no 
the  fortunate*  contempt  of  life,  and  human  providence  avert 
despair ;  arms  the  suicide  against  his 

own  life*  and  disgraces,  by  the  me-        No  more  trivial .  observations  to- 

moi^  of  inhumanity  and  selfishness*  day ;  we  mingle  as  we  may  the  in- 

fdl  those  who  live  and  look  on  at  their  structive,  amusing*  and  jocose;  but 

fbllow-man*  when*  if*  from  our  feeble  pen  we  thought 

•'  Homeless*  beside  a  thouMnd  homes  he     ^?^^  *?^^  *  ^?^  ^y  which  the  feUow- 
gioQJ  ship  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 

And,  near'  a  thoiBand  Ubles*  pined  and  ?^fi^***  ^  cemented--by  which  the  un-  * 

wanted  food^"  fortunate  might  be  reheved— by  which 

one  tear  the  less  might  flow  into  the 

it  IS  folly  to  say  more  in  the  praise  of  cup  of  human  misery— to  others*  then* 

such  an  institution;   let  those  who  be  the  task  to  instruct*  amuse*  or 

have  done  honour  to  human  nature  by  please ;  to  others  fortune*  or  a  name ; 

establishing  such*  enjoy  the  conscious-  to  us,  sufficient  the  secret  luxury  of 

aess  of  having  earned  Heaven*  and  being   the   nameless  instrument  of 

let  those  in  whose  streets*  while  they  good  I 
lie  warm  in  their  beds*  the  destitute 
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Ik  the  month  of  May,  last  year,  my 
respected  employerSf  lifessra  Haldaue 
and  Smarts  retired  from  bosinesa  in 
faToar  of  the  present  firm ;  and  as  I 
eonld  not  come  to  terms  with  their 
successorsy   I  found  myself  without 
employment.     I  waited  some  time  in 
expectation  of  an  oflPer,  but  so  many 
applications  are  always  made  for  any 
office,  howeTer  small,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  procure  a  situation  so  com- 
fortable and  well  paid  as.  my  former 
one  had  been.    I  have  often  thought 
that  the  gentlemen  of  our  profession 
labour  under  many  disadyantages  to 
which  others  are  not  exposed.     If  an 
army  officer's  seiTices  are  no  longer 
reqoiredf  he  retires  on  the  gentlemanly 
independence  of  his    half- pay,  and 
lives  quite  at  his  ease  on  his  seven  or 
eight  shillings  a-day.     A  navy  com- 
mander in  the  same  way  is  amply 
provided  for  by  a  liberal    country, 
which  allows  him,  while  enjoying  com- 
plete relaxation,  a  very  handsome  in- 
come ;  for  I  have  known  officers  who 
have  not  been  more  than  thirty  years 
afloat    in   the  enjoyment  of,  nearly 
ninety  pounds  a-year.     But,  in  our 
profession,  there  is  no  such  comfort- 
able provision  for  our  idle  time ;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  we  have  many  ex- 
penses to  which  neitlier  the  navy  nor 
army  is  liable.     There  is  constantly  a 
great  loss  in  selling  our  gigs;  and 
generally — unless  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  of 
no  practical  experience  of  the  road-» 
a  still  greater  in  disposing  of  our 
horses.     For  it  would  be  very  bad 
policy  to  keep  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  at  a  gr^t  expense,  while  out  of 
employment,  and  therefore  you  feel 
obliged  to  accept  the  first  ofifer.    I 
was  on  the  very  point  of  disposing  of 
my  iron-grey,  having  advertised  him 
as  a  well-known  hunter,  up  to  any 
hounds,  when  I  heard  that  there  was 
an  opening  in  the  extensive  establish- 
ment of  Messrs  Millar  and  Hoggin- 
buck,  general  merchants  in  the  Mile- 
end  road,  London.    The  chance  of  a 
metropolitan  engagement,  which  had 
for  many  years  been  the  object  of  my 
ambition,  excited  me  to  the  greatest 
eflbrts.    I  procured  the  highest  testi- 


monials from  my  late  employers  in 
payment  of  a  portion  of  my  salary  still 
unsettled ;  and  after  a  correspondenee» 
in  which  all  minor  points  were  settled, 
I  was  invited  to  wait  on  the  principals 
in  person  ;  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
please  the  respected  Mr  Hogginbuck, 
who  concluded  an  engagement  with 
me  for  three  years  on  very  liberal 
terms,  and  I  here  beg  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness.  He  is  a 
gent  of  the  greatest  urbanity,  and  an 
honour  to  his  profession.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  filled  my  situation 
was  Mr  Hogginbuck*s  only  son,  and 
I  felt  it  a  great  responsibility  to  un- 
dertake the  duties  that  had  formerly 
devolved  on  so  near  a  connexion  of 
one  of  the  principal  partners.  I  got 
my  iron-grey  into  condition  very  soon, 
and  after  some  additional  plates  had 
been  put  to  the  springs  of  my  gig,  I 
proceeded  along  the  Birmingham  road 
—for  I  belonged  fortunately  to  the 
Northern  Circuit — to  complete  the 
journey  which  had  been  commenced 
by  my  predecessor.  He  had  broken 
off  from  his  employment  at  the  town 
of  Daventry,  and  I  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  to  make  up  for  his  unexpected 
departure.  At  last,  by  dint  of  some 
additional  labour,  I  got  all  the  cus- 
tomers satisfied,  and  proceeded  further 
north  with  my  order-book  remarkably 
well  filled,  considering  the  circum-  v 
stances  of  the  case.  On  arriving  in 
Birmingham,  I  was  kindly  introduced 
by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  corre- 
spondents of  our  firm,  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  many  other  first-rate  Lon- 
don houses  in  the  travellers'  room  of 
the  Hen  and  Chickens.  The  manner 
in  which  my  professional  brethren  re- 
ceived me  shall  ever  remain  indelibly 
engraved  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart, 
as  i  told  them  in  a  speech  I  made, 
when  I  was  drunk— my  health  I  mean 
— the  very  first  day  after  dinner. 
Their  kindness  nothing  could  exceed  ; 
and  after  the  first  awkwardness  of  an 
introduction  to  so  many  strangers  was 
past,  I  will  boldly  say  that  *•  I  felt 
that  I  was  surrounded" — as  I  men- 
tioned to  them  in  the  same  speecb— 
**  not  by  new  acquaintance;  not  hy 
people  I  had  never  met  with  before; 
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not  by  persons  with  whom  I  was  pre- 
▼iously  anacquainted ;  not  by  gents  to 
whom  till  that  happy  momeE^'t^ii^^ 
nnknowDy  but  by  friends  of  many 
years'  standing,  by  brothers  for  whom 
{  should  always  entertain  an  affection- 
ate l^ard.-' '  I  wltr  make  bold  To 
flatter  myself  that  my  first  appeahmce, 
^|;>ecially  as  I  discharged  iill  the  ek- 
l^enses  by  wkj  of  pilying  my  footing. 
Was  far  from  nnfavourabie.    I  may  be 
allowed  to  particularise  the  kindness 
of  Mr  Mullins,  the  s6nio^  member  6f 
the  cirtitdt,  who*  grasped  me  warmly 
by  the  hahd^  and  offered  me,  as  a 
ilkark  of  his  esteem,  to  swap  horses 
with  me  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
It  was  Tery  bid,  and  slightly  lame'ih 
dne  leg",  bnt  the  frendliness  of  his 
Ibetingt  was  made  equally  manifest  by 
Ihe  oWef  as  If  f  had  accepted  it,  which, 
however,  I  declined  dioingy  as  I  mha 
tthwilllng  to 'deprive  him  of'these^- 
'He^  of  so  16ng  tried  a  favourite.  Mr 
Mullins  in  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and 
retains  a  eonsidei^ble  share  of  the 
aecent'    of    that    beautifbl    countj^. 
Many  speeches  were  made  in    the 
bourse  or  the  eveninjg^,  and  many  songfs 
tong,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on 
••'being  onfe  of  a  ciircle" — as  I  took 
im  opportunity*  of  remarking,  in  re- 
plying  for  the  fbnrth  time  td  Che 
toast  of  **  ouf  new  acquaintance"— 
*  wherb'  eloquence  strove  foir  the  ma^ 
tery  with  music,  add  both  displayed 
tbeir  powers  to  snch  advantage,  that 
tfa^  room  we  sl^t  in,   seemed  more 
mte  the  temrile'bF  Apollo,  thaoJfo. 
i/i  x>f  the  Hen  tKnd  Chickens.*'     1 
(bnfi^  next  day,  1  suffered  severely 
firdin  headache ;  btit  Tgot  through  my 
ffdMe98  'io  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
enj^l^ed' afiother  eveding  of  much  less 
^bl^y,  but  not  less  sincere  gratfflcatioh 
fli'an  at  fl^t.  '  BirminghJBim  and  the 
ttifiify  |>opnlou8  places  in  the  hefgh- 
Itouthood,  generklly  produce  a  pause 
M  the  northern  Journey  of  teta  da^s 
or  a'  fortnight ;  and  as  this  occiihi 
t#l«e  a:)r6ar/tod  thei^  ik  a  sfmilirr 
ht&kk,  ^t'^Manchesie^  or'  Liyerpodl, 
fi^l<)^*'stanotiis  fbr  shorter  periods 

J  I  {ffifei^buVy  Jdid  towhs  of  that  t^ts$, 
r^ifl'bld  ieA  ^ha^  the  gents  of  oiie 
^ii!&\i  iire  so  Constantly  thrown  tb- 
t^h^k>,  th^t  it  is  {indispensable  to  be 
bn  thQ  best*  t^rms  with  all  'the,  mem- 
'heri,  '  A  ^arrelsome  person  has  it 
"^iH^a  in  sis  poweir  to  make  a  Whole 
^r^  ^^^i^reeable,  and  \  tnust  do 
'  Me^rtuHM  iW  justice  ^o'  say,  that 


from  all  I  can  hear  of  him,  he  u  the 
best  president  we  could  possibly  have. 
"HS  cheeks  the  first  outbreak  of  ill- 
temper,  by  calling  on  the  comps^ny  to 
tick  the  offender  out  of  the  room 
without  the  smallest  delay,  a  proceed- 
itfg'Which  t  have  ktiowb  to  be  of  in- 
calculable use  to  several  conceited 
individuats,  who  showed  symptoms  of 
beeoniing  disputatious  on  politics  and 
religion.  Mi^  Mullins,  on  such  occa- 
sions, is  a  digcided  ilon-intrnsionist,  as 
he  never  permits  the  offender  to  re- 
enter the  room,  tilt  he  has  made  an 
ample  apology,  and  stood  two  glaSs-es 
0f  cotd-without  all  round. 

Whether  the  speeehes  which  I  had 
hftd  the  honour  to  make  on  my  first 
iotroduction  Induced  my  Worthy 
friends  to  consider  me  of  a  literary 
turn  of  mind,  I  do  not  know  $  but  that 
flomething  in  my  conduct  or  conver- 
sation had  led  them  to  that  belief.  Is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  very  high 
eompliment  that  was  paid  to  me  two 
nights  before  I  had  arranged  to  start 
for  Congleton.  After  a  pause  in  the 
eoiOTerSation,  I  ventured  to  ask  Mr 
Mulling  for  the  particulars  of  an  aneo- 
dote  he  had  related  twice  every  even- 
ing since  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  and-  he  was  on  the 
fioint  of  complying  with  my  desire, 
when  Mr  Lindley  Murray  Browne 
suggested,  that  my  request  proceeded 
from  some^  secret  motive,  of  wliich  I 
was  bound  to  give  an  ezplaiiafion. 

«*  Gentlemen,**  I  said,  •*^upon  my 
sacred  honour,  'tis  for  nothing  but  the 
gratification  bf  curiosity.*' 

Mr  BroWne,  ita  one  pithy  expres- 
sion; which  is  (generally  applied  to 
ttnsuccessfi^l  tragedies,  conveyed  a 
▼ery  disparaging  opinion  of  curiosity 
in  the  abstract,  and  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  perceived  that  moK  of  my 
enquiries  were  made  as  tb  the  fortunes 
and  bharacters  bf  our  predecessors  on 
that  road. 

^  And  nothing,  surely/*  I  cried, 
**  can  be  more  natural.  What  youtig 
isoldier  is  there  who  is  not  iiiquisttiVe 
about  the  early  days  of  Wellington  or 

Otaham  ?  What  young  sailor ?** 

<*  Gammon  1  *'  ejaculated  Mr  Browne. 
**  rm  considerabfy  mistaken,  and  no 
mistake,  if  you  a!nH  employed  by 
some  of  them  twopenny  booksellers, 
tb  write  the  livbs  of  the  eommereial 
to^vellers.** 

I  repudiated  the  debasing  idea  in  a 
way  tfai^t  mad«  Mf  Bv^wne,  whb  is  a 
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nerj  littl<^  QaQ,  draw  in  hU  horn* ; 
but  Mr  M^llio9y  in  bia  usu^l  gpod- 
oaturod  and  gentkmaiily  stjle,  mU 
ll«d  the  dispute  in  a  mosl  satisfactory 
maaner  at  ooee. 

"  BrowD«,*'  he  said,  ''  glasses  aU 
round ;  and  if  you  insult  any  gentle* 
man  in  tbat  'ere  way  again,  I  bets 
three  to  one  in  grogs^  you're  kicked 
out  o' 

time ;  for  what  does  it  signify  to  us 
whether  Smith  writes,  books  for  two- 
pence or  not  ?  I  thinks  for  my  part,  it 
would  be  rare  good  fun ;  and  if  he 
would  just  trim  them  up  a  bit*  and 
not  publish  *em  except  among  our- 
selves, the  adventures  of  our  prede- 
cessors would  make  very  good  enter- 
tainment.*' 

A  universal  clapping  of  hands  fol- 
lowed this  proposition*  and  Mr  Wil- 
liams* who  is  representative  of  a  great 
crockery  house  in  the  East*  insisted 
that  tlie  proposal  should  be  regularly 
made  and  seconded.  Whereupon  we 
immediately  formed  ourselves  into  a 
meeting.  Mr  MuUins  was  voted  into 
the  chair*  I  was  appointed  secretary* 
and  the  business  was  commenced  in 
due  form. 

At  a  large  and  influential  ineeting* 
held  this  ninth  day  of  June  1841, 
within  the  commercial  travellers' 
room,  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens*  in 
Birmingham*  Mr  Mullins  in  the  chair* 
Mr  Williams  rose  and  said : — ^ 

"  'Fon  my  soul*  gents*  now  that 
Tm  on  my  iegs^  I'm  blowed  if  I  know 
what  I'ye  got  to  say.  As  long  as  I  was 
quiet  at  anchor  in  this  here  chair*  I 
could  have  sported  as  much  jaw  as  a 
crocodile ;  so  I  suspect  there 'js  a  great 
sympathy  between  eloquence  and  the 
latitude  a  man  is  placed  in.     How- 
ever, not  to  detain  you  much  longer* 
1  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  impoj^t- 
ance  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  all  the 
rigs  and  adventures  of  the  gentlemen 
of  our  profession  in  past  years*  that  it 
would  be  far  better  not  to  leave  their 
histories  to  the  chance  of  heiog  either 
forgotten  in  the  course  of  time**or  al- 
tered by  coming  through  so  many 
hands,  but  to  have  them  fairly  written 
down  as  Iqng  as  they  are  fresh  in  our 
own  recollection.     I,  therefore*  have 
much  pleasure-  in  proposing  the  first 
resolutiQn*^^--namely,Thatit  is  highly 
expedient  that  the  memoirs  of  the  tra- 
vellers in  this  circuit  should  be  writ- 
ten." 

Mr  Piper  begged  to  second  that  prq* 


position.  '.*  It  would  be  a  most  evei^- 
lasting  shame,  gentlemen*  if  ours  was 
the  only  society  tbat  allowed  the  me- 
mory of  its  membera  to  perish  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth*  without  ever  a 
moniment  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Hasn't  the  lives  of  the  physicians  been 
written  ?  and  the  lives  of  the  admi- 
rals ?  and  the  lives  of  the  great  oom- 
tbis  here  room  in  less  than  no  jnanders?  and  hasn't  ^ven  the  states- 
men had  their  lives  written  by  Lord 
Brougham  3  or*  to  come  nearer  to 
ourselves*  hasn't  the  lives  of  the  high- 
waymen   ?" 

Here  Mr  Piper  was  interrupted  by 
loud  cries  of '  order*'  which  were  still- 
ed  by  the  president*  who  rang  the  bell 
and  said,  *'  glksses  all  round  to  Mr 
Piper" — and  added — •♦  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head*  Piper*  or  blowed 
if  you  won*t  be  kicked." 

Mr  Piper  bowed  to  the  chair,  and 
proceeded — "  1  was  going  to  say*  gen- 
tlemen* tbat  almost  all  classes  of  men 
have  found  their  biographers  and  his- 
torians*— I  instanced  the  highway- 
pien*  and  was  about  to  go  still  lower 
in  my  illustrations*  for  I  was  on  the 
point  of  alluding  to  the  attorneys — 
even  they*  gentlemen*  have  their  deeds 
written  and  their  actions  recorded — 
(hear*  hear*  and  great  laughter*) — and 
shall  we  allow  the  great  doings  of  oar 
honourable  fraternity  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion? No.  I  therefore  feel  proud 
in  giving  the  resolution  all  the  sup- 
port in  my  power." 

Mr  Pidsey  then  rose.    *'  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  relate  a  anicdut.   There 
was  once  on  a  time  a  gal  as  was 
always  twitted  by  her  mother  that  she 
wasn't  married*  but  stood  a  very  good 
chance  of  being  a  ^Id  maid.    *  Ho  I 
said  the  gal,  I'm  very  agreeable*  and 
the  parson's  agreeable,  and  ve're  all 
agreeable  together,  only  there's  never 
a  man  1  can  get  to  ask  me ;  do  all  as 
ever  I  can/  Now,  gents*  that  anicdut 
came  very  pat  into  my  bead*  when  I 
was  asked  to  propose  the  second  re- 
solution* for*  thinks  I*  ve're  all  mighty 
agreeable   to    have  the   biographies 
written,  there>  a  plenty  of  biograph- 
ies to  write— and  luckily  ve're  more 
fortunate  than  the  gal,  for  ijre  have 
also  a  man  that,  I  dare  say*  will  be 
▼eiy  agreeable  te  write  thetn.  I  mean 
.  onr  new  acquaintance*  Mr  Smith  ;  a 
gentleman*  I  must  say*  whose  aston- 
ishing tal 

i^d   therefpre   I   propose  that   Mr 
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Smith  be  appointed  histriograpber  of 
the  northern  oircuit.*' 

This  proposal  was  seconded  in  a 
Tery  eloquent  speech  by  Mr  Pawky, 
a  Scottish  gentleman,  representing  a 
great  tea-house  in  Cheapsidey  but 
whose  oratory  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  which  I  confess  myself  incom- 
petent to  the  task  of  reporting.  I 
may  mention^  that  the  principal  adyan- 
tage  he  saw  in  the  arrangement  was* 
that  the  duties  were  to  be  performed 
without  a  salary — adding,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  at  any  future  period  any 
pay  were  attached  to  the  office,  lie 
would  make  a  point,  out  of  pure  lore 
of  literature  and  respect  for  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  it  himself. 

Mr  Smith  rose  amid  great  demon- 
Btratioos  of  applause.  *'  If  I  was  not 
aware,  gentlemen,  of  your  exceeding 
good  nature,  and  the  truly  elcTated 
and  honourable  feelings  which  actu- 
ate all  your  actions,  I  should  at  once 
refuse  the  high  o£Per  you  have  made 
me,  as  one  much  above  my  abilities, 
(no,  no !)  and  which  might  make  me 
liable  to  misconstruction  in  quarters 
where  it  is  my  duty  and  my  inclina- 
tion to  establish  as  good  a  character 
for  myself  ias  I  can.  But  emboldened 
by  my  knowledge  of  your  high  senti- 
ments, and  relying  on  your  cordial  co* 
operation  in  the  task  you  have  assign- 
ed me,  I  at  once  accept  the  duties  you 
impose,  and  beg  you  to  believe  that 
my  heart  is  thrilled  with  the  deepest 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  your  kind- 
ness. Yes !  gents,  I  am  devoted  to  li- 
terature and  the  fine  arts ;  and  many 
times  in  my  gi/  have  weaved  fantas- 
tic tales  which  J  have  never  hitherto 
had  time  or  encouragement  to  reduce 
to  writing.  In  passing  along  where 
gibbets  still  wave  their  scraggy  arms 
above  the  blasted  heath,  I  have  peo- 
pled the  scene  with  the  brave,  but 
guilty ;  the  young,  the  beautiful!  and 
hanging  from  the  dismal  drop,  I  have 
fancied  to  myself  a  hero  such  as  lim- 
ners love  to  paint  and  ladies  to  look 
upon.  Or,  in  passing  through  a  coun- 
try town,  and  observing  the  brass- 
plate  on  the  door,  and  other  demon- 
straUons  of  high  life,  on  the  principal 
attorney's  dwelling,  I  have  conjured 
to  myself  a  scene  of  elegant  aristo- 


cracy, within  its  yellow-curtained  draw- 
ing-room, with  the  blooming  daugh- 
ters panting  for  the  honours  of  Al- 
mack^B,  and  the  mother  sighing  for 
the  society  of  congenial  countesses  in 
Grosvenor  Square.     But  if  such  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  think  how  enchanted  I 
am  with  my  new  situation,  which  gives 
me  access  to  the  best  authenticated  an- 
ecdotes of  actual  living  men  ;  gentle- 
men from  position  and  education — 
(hear,  hear!) — with  introductions  to 
the  fir^t  families  in  the  country,  and 
with  talents  to  avail  themselves  of 
whatever  may  offer,  cither  in  the  way 
of  interest  or  amusement.     On  your 
kind  assistance  I  rely  in  furnishing 
me   with  all  the  incidents  you  can 
remember;  and  as  method  tends  to 
make  every  effort  easier,  I  propose,  if 
it  be  agreeable  to  this  meeting,  that 
each  member  should  furnish  me  with 
materials  for  the  history  of  his  prede- 
cessor, BO  that  we  shall  carry  on  the 
chain  unbroken  to  our  descendants. 
My  fancy  pictures  to  me  the  enquiring 
student  of  future  days  poring  over  the 
lines  of  the  commercial  travellers  on 
the  northern  circuit,  as  he  now  looks 
on  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
Caesars,  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon.  Here 
he  will  see  by  what  train  of  events 
Williams  succeeded  Tomkins,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by   Higgins;  and 
even   modesty    itself  will  not   pre- 
vent me  from  indulging  in  the  ele- 
vating dream,  that  future  ages  will 
know  the  minutest  particulars  of  tho 
substitution  of  tiie  dynasty  of  Smith 
for  that  of  Hogginbuck,  and  also — 
when  years  have  had  their  usual  effect 
on  me— the  causes  which  have  led  to 
the  elevation  of  some  other  gentleman 
to  the  proud  situation  which  I  now 
unworthily  hold.     At  our  next  meet- 
ing, gents,  I  shall  be  prepared  with  a 
memoir  of  my  worthy  predecessor, 
Mr  Samuel  Hogginbuck,  and  rely  on 
your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  com- 
plete the  series ;  applying,  in  the  next 
instance,  to  Mr  Mullins  for  the  parti- 
culars of  his  predecessor's  fate.*' 

Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to 
Mr  Mullins  for  his  conduct  In  tho 
chair,  and  also  to  the  secretary  for  his 
zeal  and  ability. 

John  Mullins,  Chairman. 

H.  Smith,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Samubl  Hooginbuck. 
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Chapter  I. 

Samubl  Hogginbuck^  at  eight  and-  pride  in  displayiDg  it  to  the  best  ad- 
iwenty,  was  tbe  pride  and  ornament  vantage.  This  desire  was  perhaps 
of  the  northern  road.  He  had  a  tbe  cause  of  a  peculiar  habit  he  had 
spanking  mare  and  a  green  gig*  and  of  turning  only  one  side  of  bis  face 
sat  with  a  cigar  in  bis  mouthy  and  towards  any  one  he  conversed  with ; 
his  gpney  bat  stuck  knowingly  on  one  the  reason  he  assigned  for  it  was,  that 
side  of  his  head,  the  whip  skilfully  he  was  a  little  deaf  of  one  car;  but  it 
poised  across  his  mare^s  flank,  and  bis  was  unanimously  agreed  by  all  his 
feet  stretched  out  till  they  touched  the  friends,  that  the  excuse  about  the 
inside  of  the  splash-  board.  It  was  hearing  was  a  regular  sham,  for  that 
impossible  for  any  person  to  look  Mr  Samuel  Hogginbuck  heard  as  well 
more  completely  genteel.  He  him-  as  his  neighbours,  except  when  ho 
self  constantly  expressed  bis  internal  was  not  in  the  humour  to  hear.  His 
conviction  that  be  was  a  kiddy*  swell,  whiskers,  after  extending  to  the  root 
and  repeated  this  opinion  so  often,  of  the  nose,  and  projecting  a  vast  ex- 
and  backed  it  with  so  many  oaths,  panse  of  hair  under  his  chin,  were  con- 
that,  by  universal  consent,  it  was  tbe  tinued  in  a  modified  form  across  his 
name  he  was  known  by.  It  was  a  upper  lip  by  a  belt  of  mustache.  A 
beautiful  sight  to  see  tbe  kiddy-swell  smaller  clump  also  showed  to  great 
trotting  along  the  road  on  a  bright  advantage  in  the  hollow  above  his 
day  of  June.  He  seemed  to  have  chin;  so  that  it  was  evident  to  the  most 
a  secret  consciousness  that  he  had  cursory  observer  that  he  had  deeply 
a  character  to  support,  and  in  the  sttldied  the  art  of  ornamental  plant- 
loneliest  places  was  as  erect  and  as  ing.  His  neck  belonged  to  that  or- 
punclilious  in  tbe  set  of  his  hat,  and  der  of  masculine  beauty  called  the 
arrangement  of  his  legs,  as  in  the  bull ;  it  was  very  thick,  and  rose  from 
midst  of  Fleet  Street.  The  mile-  prodigious  shoulders,  and  a  chest  to 
stones  must  have  been  astonished  at  whose  naturally  enormous  dimensions 
seeing  so  well- dressed  a  man  apparent-  he  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  by 
]y  as  anxious  for  their  approbation  as  stuffing  his  double-breasted  coat  with 
if  they  had  each  been  a  young  lady  two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  leaving 
with  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  only  a  small  portion  of  one  of  them, 
pounds ;  only  mile-stones  are  exceed-  generally  a  red  Bandana — such  as  used 
iogly  unlike  young  ladies,  whether  to  sell  for  half-a-gninea,  but  now 
wiih  five  thousand  pounds  or  not,  for  costs  not  more,  wholesale,  than  four- 
they  are  very  unimpressible,  and,  ac-  and-sixpcnce— projecting  below  the 
cordingly,  they  cared  not  a  sixpence  third  button.  A  frame  of  Herculeau 
for  all  the  airs  and  graces,  the  fine  size,  with  legs  more  indicative,  per- 
clothes  and  graceful  attitudes,  of  the  haps,  of  strength  than  elegance,  com- 
kiddy-swell.  He  was,  indeed,  a  very  pletcd  the  outward  man  of  the  kiddy- 
handsome  fellow.  A  large  nose,  swell — and  a  very  awkward  roan  to 
which  had  at  one  time,  apparently,  quarrel  with,  you  may  depend  upon 
determined  to  be  an  aquiline,  but  it,  the  kiddy-swell  would  have  been. 
•bad  altered  its  mind,  and  rolled  itself  But  fortunately  his  good  nature  was 
round  and  round  till  it  was  difiicult  to  equal  to  his  other  perfections,  and  his 
discover  to  what  order  of  figures  it  temper  was  kept  in  a  perpetual  glow 
belonged,  was,  as  in  duty  bound,  tbe  of  universal  philanthropy  by  the  sun- 
principal  feature  of  his  face.  When  shine  of  self  admiration, 
you  met  him  full  in  front,  the  nose  There  are  no  highways  so  pleasant 
assumed  no  particular  appearance,  to  travel  on  in  England,  as  tbe  fine, 
but  was  lost  in  the  umbrageons  fo-  smooth  levels  in  the  neighbourhood 
rests  that  extended  their  depth  of  of  Towcester ;  and  few  scenes  are  so 
shade  upon  either  cheek.  It  was  interesting  and  varied  as  those  you 
only  when  you  got  a  glimpse  of  his  meetwith  in  driving  through  the  crowd 
profile,  that  you  were  aware  of  the  of  villages  that  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
peculiar  rotundity  of  the*  featore.  road.  Great  handsome  halls  in  state- 
And  tbe  Idddy-swell  took  an  amazing  ly  parks,  are  perhaps  more  numerous 
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ia  other  qnarten ;  bat  that  vicinity  has 
more  than  its  share  of  jolly  little  SJDUg- 
geries  in  their  neat  private  grounds  ; 
and  whole  villages  composed  of  ooQir 
fo rtable  mansions^  fit  for  an  Alder- 
man to  retire  to  when  his  active  la- 
bours have  gained  their  fitting  reward 
— a  plum  aud  a  tendency  to  gout. 
Nowy  few  people  have  travelled 
through  a  country  without  forming 
guesses  as  to  the  qualities  of  a  house 
from  its  outside  appearance ;  but  tlie 
kiddy -swell  prided  himself  beyond 
all  men  on  his  knowledge  of  stone-and- 
mortar  physiognomy.  He  was  a  per- 
fect Lavater  in  mason  work.  When 
he  saw  a  fancy  cottage  in  its  small 
domain*  with  dimiqutive  fish-pond* 
sloping  roofs,  innumerable  gable  ends* 
and  ivy-covered  porch*  he  turned  up 
his  nose  at  it  with  a  sneer  of  disdain* 
spurting  out  something  between  his 
teeth  about  pride  and  rheumatism* 
small  bedrooms  and  home-made  wine; 
for  he  had  an  infallible  knack  of  pre- 
dicating from  the  shape  of  the  walls* 
and  general  appearance  of  a  hous^* 
what  style  the  inhabitants  lived  in. 
A  good  stout  square  house*  with  low 
roof  and  substantial  pillars  at  the  door* 
was  his  peculiar  delight.  "  Tbat*8 
what  I  call  regUar  gentlemolly*  that 
}sj"  be  would  say — ••no  smaU  beer 
there ;  best  of  brown  stout  and  old 

Sort  wine."  To  claret  and  champagne 
ouses  he  was  not  partial ;  their  bow 
windows  and  trelliced  walks*  and 
flights  of  hall  steps^  repelled  him; 
<*  French  dishes  and  hock — rot  them  I" 
be  would  say — *' plated  silver  dish- 
covers  and  powdered  footmen  ;  I'll  be 
bound  that  *ere  honse  never  asks  a 
neighbour  to  step  In  to  his  mutton 
chop  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  No 
— dass  say,  now*  it  sends  out  its  cards 
a  month  before — all  stiffness*  cold 
plates*  and  civility— 1  hat^s  it." 

So  sayings  he  would  gracefully  drop 
the  whip  on  the  side  of  his  spanking 
mare,  and  trot  past  the  object  of  his 
aversion  as  hard  as  she  could  go. 
But  there  were  some  residences  that 
nearly  tempted  him  to  pull  up  altoge- 
ther* to  enjoy  a  longer  look  at  their 
captivating  features.  At  one  part  of 
his  jouri^ey*  there  was  one  that  always 
particularly  struck  him*  It  was  .a 
good-sized  straw* roofed  housfi^.with 
close-fitting  verandah^  a  good  useful 
warden,  revealing  a  high  fxuit-tre^* 
brick  wall  behind*  and  a  ne#t  cotDmO" 
dious  stable  at  one  «c|e-.    Jta'v^ls 
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were  coloured  yellow ;  its  walks  trim 
and  graveled*  seen  through  a  honey- 
suckle hedge  that  divided  it  from  the 
shady  lane*  led  hospitably  up  to  the 
front  door,  at  which  busy  fancy  always 
pa'mted  to  the  kiddy-swell  n  rotund 
gentleman,  with  a  jocund  counten- 
ance* squeezing  his  baud,  and  telling 
him  dinner  was  that  minute  on  the 
table.  But  Fancy  pursued  her  la- 
bours without  ever  calling  reality  to 
her  assistance*  and  the  uninvited  guest 
had  always  to  pursue  bis  journey* 
leaving  imaginary  old  gentlemen  to 
announce  unsubstantial  dinners  to  any 
person  who  might  be  contented  witti 
such  unsatisfying  food.  This  cottage 
he  had  christened  Sirloin  Hall*  feeling 
convinced*  in  his  own  mind,  if  by  any 
fortunate  event  the  above-mentioned 
old  gentleman  ever  fulfilled  the  ezpec- 
tstion  he  had  so  often  raided,  that  that 
noblest  of  dishes  would  be  the  staple 
of  the  feast.  But  the  kiddy- swell  had 
cast  a  wistful  eye  on  Sirloin  Hall  four 
times  every  year  for  four  years*  and 
nothing  came  of  it ;  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  fat  old  gentleman  a  delibe- 
rate humbug*  and  had  even  gone  so . 
far  as  to  tell  his  spanking  mare — 
touching  her  on  the  flank  at  the  same 
time  with  his  whip — that  he  consider- 
ed the  old  miscreant's  conduct  ungen- 
tlemolly  in  the  extreme. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  Mr  Sa- 
muel Hoggiobuck*  when»on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  April  1841*  he  left 
the  village  of  Oosley,  and  reflected, 
that  in  four  or  five  miles,  after  crossing 
the  Grand  Junction,  he  should  for  the 
seventeenth  time  have  a  vision  of  Sir- 
loin Hall.  With  a  way  wardness  pecu- 
liar to  great  geniuses,  he  made  greater 
ef  ergons  than  ever  to  astonish  the  na^ 
tives,  as  he  called  it,  tnough  he  knew 
perfectly  that  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  his  iretttng  admission  to  the 
house  thai)  of  flying  up  to  the  moon. 
His  hat  was  set  with  a  more  knowing 
cock  than  ever  over  his  leA;  ear ;  hia 
whip  balanced  with  greater  grace ; 
bis  body  kept  more  upright*  and  his 
{[eet  more  extended.  You  would  have 
said  ha  was  determined  to  make  the 
house  as  envious  of  him  as  he  was  of 
k.  All  his  books  and  patterns  wertf 
carefully  stowed  away  in  tne  well  of 
bis  gig*  which  he  bad  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  resemble  ^  dftc  cart*  by. sink- 
ing a  square  portion  ofthe  body  below 
.fbe  axle  bar  I  and  haying  9  grating 
.fixed  in'U,  a§  if  fj^x  t^e  adt^is^ion  of 
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ur.     Thd^  deeeption  w«s  Ktill  further 
kept  op  i>y  tike  kiddy-8weU*8  powers 
of  mimicrj,  which  w«re  very  remark- 
Mff  in  M  respect? ;  but  io  giving  the 
tones  of  a  dog  in  all  possible  varieties 
of  pleasure  or  paioy  very  nearly  mirar 
culoos.     There  were  many  real  dogs 
that  it   would   have  improved  very 
much  if  they  had  taken  a  lesson  from 
his  bark.      Occasionally,  just  before 
passing  through  a  village,  he  utter- 
ed sueh  a  variety  of  canine  sounds^ 
that  the  most  experienced  sportsman 
might  have  been  deceived,  and  been 
persoaded  that  two  first-rate  point- 
ers were  growlinfr  at  each  other  be- 
low the  seat.     The  wished- for  spot 
was  drawing  near;  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  he  knew  he  should   be  #ritbin 
sight  of  the  neat  iron  gate,  that  he 
shbuid  see  the  gravel  walk,  the  honey- 
suckle  hedge,  the  front  door,  the  h(»s- 
piiable  phantom ;    but  no  I   he  was 
determined  to  give  way  no  longer  to 
sueb  abiHird  hallucioatiouB,and  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar  with  the  equanimity  of 
a  Tnrk.     The  turn  of  the  road  was 
gained — the  gate  was  seen—- was  pass- 
ed—the front  door  remained  closed, 
and  several  oaths  gathered  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiddy-swell's  throat, 
and  produced  a  fit  of  cough iog,  from 
the  impossibility  of  giving  utterance 
to  tbem  all.     When  he  had  passed 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was 
about  to  lose  sight  for  ever  of  the 
mansiioD  to  which  he  had  become  so 
romantically  attaehed,  he  turned  right 
round  in  his  gig  to  have  a  better 
view — touched  bis    mare  somewhat 
angrily  with  the  lash,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  vent  to  a  powerfully 
cooceived  malediction,  when  a  sodden 
crash  recalled  him  to  himself;  a  loud 
seream  broke  upon  his  ear,  and  on 
looking  round  he  saw  a  puny  and 
HtUe  carriage  completely  turned  up- 
side down,  and  a  bundle  of  siik  cloaks 
and    ^reen    bonnets    squalling  most 
dreadfully  in  the   ditch.     To  jump 
down  from  his  gig,  and  lift  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the    said  cloaks  and 
boonets  f^ora  the  somewhat  unpictur- 
esque  attitudes  into  which  the  con- 
cussion bad  thrown  them }  to  restore 
them  to  a  position  on  that  portion  of 
the  body  which  habit  has  accustomed 
na  to  walk  upon,  rather  than  keep 
elevated  in  Uie  air,  to  the  discompo- 
sure of  gowns  and  petticoats ;  to  swear 
at  h\$  MftTe^s  awkwAPdness,  aad  pro- 
mifeb  bj  ^^y  of  satisfaction  to  the 
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ladies'  ii\jured  feelings,  to  cut  its  hide 
into  ribbons:  all  this  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  But  it  was  the  work  of 
far  more  than  a  moment  to  hrin^  the 
terrified  ladies  out  of  the  belief,  with 
which  they  had  apparently  become 
imbued  in  the  ditch,  that  they  were 
dead  women,  and  no  longer  inhabi- 
tants of  this  lower  sphere.  Gradually 
they  returned  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
position,  passing  through  ail  the  va- 
rious stages  of  every  limb  being 
crushed  to  atoms — then  both  legs 
being  broken— then,  at  least,  a  couple 
of  ribs;  and  they  both  seemed  some- 
what disappointed  when  they  per- 
ceived that  they  had  received  no  dam- 
age whatever ;  and  that  even  the  car- 
riage had  been  tilted  so  neatly  over, 
that  it  had  not  received  a  scratch ; 
and  that  the  pony  lay  as  happily  oa 
its  back,  kicking  up  its  heels  in  the 
air  on  the  high  road,  as  if  it  had  been 
going  through  the  laborious  process 
of  turning  over  in  its  own  soft  'pad- 
dock at  home.  Gratitude  is  a  power- 
ful feeling  iu  the  female  breast,  espe- 
cially towards  a  young  gentleman  six 
feet  high,  and  endowed  with  the  cap- 
tivating qualifications  of  the  kiddy- 
swell.  The  ladies,  accordingly,  far 
from  blaming  him  as  the  author  of  all 
the  mischief,  oooiiidered  him  only  in 
the  light  of  their  preserver.  They 
saw  him  only  in  his  graceful  charac- 
ter of  their  rescuer  from  an  untimely 
grave  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  never  cast  a 
thought  on  the  furious  Jehu  that  had 
nearly  trampled  them  in  the  mud. 

<*  Oh  sir,  don*t  mention  it  I  Your 
kindness  is  too  great.  1  don't  know 
what  we  would  have  done  if  you  had 
sot  fortunately  been  by,**  said  one. 

'*  Oh,  we  must  have  lain  in  theditch 
and  perished  I "  chimed  the  other : 
"  but  you  have  saved  our  lives,  sir, 
at  the  risk  of  your  own*  Can  we 
ever  be  grateful  enough,  Jane  ?** 

**  No,  Elizabeth.  It  is  such  an 
escape !  ^.  that  wicked  pony  !  Oh, 
how  I  wish  we  were  tiafe  at  home !  *' 

"  Is  it  far  ofiT,  ladies  ?  for  if  it  ain*t 
any  long  way  about,  I  can  take  you 
both  into  my  gig,  and  drive  you  home 
with  pleasure." 

«  Oh  no  I"  said  both  the  sisters* 
**  we  wouldn't  risk  ourselves  in  a  car- 
riage again.  Our  house  is  only  a  few 
yards  off.  The  first  round  the  corner.** 
.  '<  What  I."  said  the  kiddy -swell ; 
**  the  yellow  house  with  the  gravel 
walks*  honeysuckle  hedge* iron  gate? 
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—say  no  more^  1*11  escort  you  there 
in  a  minute.  Here*8  a  go  I  **  he  added» 
while  he  lifted  up  the  pony  and  oar- 
riage — '*  hlessed  if  the  old  boy  won't 
sYmo  me  by  the  hand,  after  all !" 

He  fixed  his  own  mare  to  a  gate  at 
the  side  of  the  road*  took  the  bridle  of 
the  pony  in  his  hand,  and  oflTering 
each  of  the  ladies  an  arm,  walked 
with  great  grace  and  politeness  to- 
wards Sirloin  Hall.  The  two  sisters 
clung  close  to  his  side,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  somebody  else  was  going  to 
drive  them  into  the  ditch  ;  and  their 
short  ejaculations  to  each  other  showed 
that  they  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
wonder  most  at  the  misfortune  they 
had  experienced,  or  the  very  agree- 
able acquaintance  they  had  made. 

•'  We  were  just  hurrying  home  to 
dinner/'  said  Miss  Elizabeth. 

**  Just  hurrying  homet"  repeated 
Miss  Jane. 

«*  We  hope— —don't  we,  Jane?" 

*'  Yes,  we  do— we  hope  you  will — ** 
replied  Mbs  Jane. 

"  You  will  stay  and  join — "  conti- 
nued Mts^  Elizabeth. 

''  And  join  our  party  to-day/*  con- 
cluded the  younger  lady. 

*•  With  all  my  soull"  replied  the 
kiddy-swell,  bowing  alternately  to 
the  loft  and  right,  but  presenting  his 
profile  as  much  as  possible  to  each. 
''  I  shall  be  too  happy — and  perhaps 
we  can  get  some  yokel  to  bring  along 
my  mare.  She's  worth  seventy  gut- 
neas  if  she's  worth  a  shillings  and  has 
done  me  many  a  score  of  miles*  and 
will  again,  please  the  pigs ;  but  here's 
the  gate.  Your  father,  I  dare  say, 
will  hurry  to  meet  us  at  the  door." 

«*  We  have  no  father,"  said  Miss 
Elizabeth  ;  **  we  live  here  quite 
alone." 

''  Quite  alone  I  "  thought  the  gen- 
tleman— "a  mighty  nice  place  to 
hang  up  one's  hat  I"  and  with  this 
reflection  he  looked  more  particularly 
at  his  .companions  than  he  had  yet 
done.  Miss  Elizabeth  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  a  high  nose  and  lively  grey 
eyes.  She  seemed  about  five-and- 
thirty  ;  her  sister  a  year  or  two 
younger ;  rather  more  starched  in  her 
manner,  and  with  a  peculiar  turn  in 
the  lip,  which  in  elderly  young  ladies 
who  have  begun  to  think  there  are  no 
young  men  worthy  ot  them*  indicates 
a  consciousness  of  superior  goodness ; 
but  perhaps  in  Miss  Janes  case  it 
arose  from  a  constant  habit  of  saying 
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sharp  and   witty   things ;    for  that 


young  lady  prided  herself  on  her 
powers  of  repartee. 

"  *Poii  my  soul*  ladies***  said  the 
kiddy-swell*  on  reaching  the  front 
door,  **  I  must  send  for  my  carpet- 
bag* for  I'm  in  no  fit  toggery  to 
E resent  myself  to  the  fair  sex."  This 
e  accompanied  with  a  bow*  that 
showed  at  once  he  was  quite  intimate 
at  court. 

''  Oh*  never  mind  your  dress*  sir  ; 
we  are  delighted  to  welcome  our  de- 
liverer in  any  apparel  he  chooses  ;— 
but  would  you  excuse  me  if  I  ask 
who  it  is  we  are  indebted  to  for  our 
preservation?'* 

"  Ladies*"  said  the  kiddy-swell* 
smiling  his  sweetest*  "  you  see  before 
you  a  general  merchant,  who — ^" 

''  General  Merchant !  oh  dear — I'm 
sure  we're  highly  honoured" — half 
screamed  Miss  Jane*  in  the  extremity 
of  her  surprise — *'  I  thought  from  your 
appearance  you  were  in  the  army — 
but  a  general — oh  la ! *' 

Elizabeth  looked  on  with  extreme 
awe.  She  had  never  seen  a  general 
before*  except  a  print  of  Sir  Thomas 
Plcton  ;  and  a  general  with  snch  pro- 
digious whiskers,  and  such  insinuating 
manners,  she  had  never  ventured  to 
imagine ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  upset 
into  a  ditch*  and  escorted  home*  and 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  an  actual 
commander  of  the  forces !  She  began 
to  fancy  all  manner  of  foolish  things 
about  riding  in  open  carriages  all 
covered  over  with  nodding  plumes* 
reviewing  regiments,  and  presenting 
colours,  with  bustling  clergymen  mak- 
ing warlike  prayers*  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  the  bystanders,  and  drums 
beating,  and  great  salvos  of  artillery. 

''  We  have  only  two  friends,  gene- 
ral* coming  to  dine  with  us  to-day**' 
said  Miss  Jane ;  "  they  will  bo  very 
proud,  I'm  sure." 

''Oh,  trot 'em  out — Fm  delighted 
to  see  them,"  said  the  general*  in  a 
condescending  tone.  "  Who  are 
they  ?" 

*'  Mr  Gargle,  our  surgeon,'*  said  Miss 
Jane*  with  a  sneer — "  a  good-natured 
little  culler  of  simples— though  I  think 
he  himself  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  his 
collection — and  little  Captain  Spong* 
a  lieutenant  in  the  militia— ke  was  a 
mercer  before  be  retired  to  our  vil- 
lage." 

''  Most  happy  to  shake  tbem  by  the 
hand — I  daresay  they're  a  couple  of 
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▼ery  geiitlemanlj  fellows — and  we 
shail  get  on  Tery  well,  I  wish  your 
old  cripple,  the  gardener  you've  sent 
for  my  mare*  would  come  back  with 
my  traps.  Vm  rather  anxious  about 
my  orders.'* 

''  Your  orders  I  oh  dear ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Jane  ;  '*  Have  yon  really  got 
your  orders  with  you  ?  I  shall  be  so 
delighted  to  see  the  ribbons.  What 
colour  are  they>  ^neral  ?  *' 

**  All  sorts— and  all  prices^  too.  I 
shall  show  you  a  few  of  them,  p*r'ap8» 
after  dinner — for  l*ve  a  devil  of  a 
stock  on  hand." 

«<  Indeed !  won*t  you  wear  them  at 
dinner  across  your  breast?  ** 

**  What!  aU  the  ribbons? — ^no— by 
George ;  do  you  think  I  carry  more 
than  a  small  slip  of  them  just  to  show 
their  quality^  eh  ?  " 

"  Have  you  a  red  eagle  among  your 
other  orders  ?  **  enquired  Miss  Eliza- 
beth; ««or" 

**  A  blue  lion  ?  I  suppose  you'll  ask 
^  Who  the  deuce  ever  heard  of  a  red 
eagle  ?  Were  you  never  at  the  Surrey 
Zoo,  eh?" 

'*  I  believe,  sister,'*  interposed  Miss 
Jane,  **  the  general  is  quite  right ;  it 
is  a  black  eagle  you  meant  to  ask  for 
—a  Russian  order,  I  believe.  Isn't 
the  black  eagle  very  high  in  Russia, 
general  ?  " 

**  'Pon  my  soul,  ladies;  I  don't  ex- 
actly know  how  poultry  is  there  at 
present ;  but  I  can  tell  you  tallows  is 
uncommon  high  by  the  last  advices ; 
a  devilish  bad  look-out  for  the  kitchen 
candles; — and  so  b  hemp— hanging 
will  be  a  luxury  above  the  reach  of  a 
poor  man  soon.  But  here  comes  my 
box  and  driving  seat." 

While  the  kiddy-swell  retired  to  a 
bed-room  to  gild  refined  gold,  and 
paint  a  lily,  by  which  figurative  mode 
of  expression  I  mean,  that  he  withdrew 
to  add  fresh  lustre  to  his  charms,  by 
potting  on  a  dress  coat  a  little  too 
tight,  and  polished  French  leather 
boots,  the  ladies  gazed  at  each  other 
in  a  rapture  of  gratification. 

*'  He's  a  wit !  **  exclaimed  Miss 
Jane ;  "  I  knew  it  from  the  first.  Did 
you  hear  his  admirable  repartee  about 
the  eagle  ? — but  you  are  no  judge  of 
humour,  sbter  Elizabeth." 

**  I  heard  him  say  something  I 
couldn*t  understand  about  kitchen 
candles ;  but  great  people,  I  suppose, 
have  odd  ways  of  expressing  them* 
selves.** 
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"  He  expresses  himself  nobly — '^erj 
difibrently  from  Captain  Spong." 

*'  Stop  till  Captain  Spong  rises  to 
be  a  general  too,"  said  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

**  He  a  general  !--*sister,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you — but  I  will  go  and  give  in- 
structions to  Sarah  Hewley  how  to 
behave.  I  hope  she'll  not  expose  her- 
self as  other  people  have  done."  And 
with  an  amiable  fling  of  the  head  to 
give  additional  point  to  her  insinua- 
tion, she  went  in  search  of  her  niece, 
and  gave  her  some  very  strong  advice 
on  the  art  of  being  presented  to  great 
men. 

"  Well,  blow'd  if  them  isn't  the 
rummest  old  cats,  with  their  jabber 
about  red  eagles  and  ribbons,"  said 
the  perplexed  visiter^  as  he  thrust  his 
legs  into  tight-fitting  Stulzes.  "  They 
take  me  for  a  general,  that's  very  clear ; 
and,  if  they  like  it,  I  don't  see  any 
reason,  either  in  law  or  gospel,  that 
they  shouldn't  take  me  for  a  field-mar- 
shal. It  will  be  rare  fun  playing  the 
great  commander — 'pon  my  soul,  I 
wish  the  old  tabbies  were  a  little 
more  favourable  samples  of  their  sex ; 
a  fellow  could  do  much  worse  than 
marry  one  of  them,  and  hocus  the 
other.  A  snug  billet  this  beautiful 
house,  and  I  dissay  they  can  post 
enough  of  the  coal  to  keep  it  warm. 
I  must  see  how  they  look  after  I've 
had  a  bottle  of  port.  I've  known 
three  pints  have  an  extraordinary  effect 
in  improving  ugly  women.  Well, 
then,  here  goes!" — and  a  finished 
dandy  emerged  from  the  room,  with 
white  gloves  on  bis  hands,  and  the 
cofis  of  his  coat  turned  up  to  display 
the  richly  sewn  wristband  of  his  shirt. 
— [N.B.  He  had  a  sample  of  them  in 
his  gig,  made  to  fit  any  arm,  at  eigh- 
teenpence  a-pair.]  On  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  the  company 
already  assembled,  and  drawn  up  in 
parade  order  to  receive  him.  Captain 
Spong,  a  dapper  little  man  in  constant 
danger  of  apoplexy  from  a  stiff  mili- 
tary stock  drawn  tightly  round  that 
part  of  his  person  whicn  was  imme- 
diately below  his  chin,  and  which, 
from  the  mere  accident  of  position,  he 
accordingly  called  his  neck — with  his 
blue  coat  with  bright  brass  buttons 
close  fitted  to  Ms  chest — and  altoge* 
ther  the  air  of  what  I  should  imagine 
to  be  a  Dutch  civiu  guard,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  rug,  occasioDaily  bending 
down  and  whispcriug  in  the  ear  of 
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Miss  Jane,  -who  sat  on  a  sofA  next  tbe 
fire  pkce.  The  exact  counterpart  to 
Miss  Jane  and  the  gallant  captain, 
was  presented  by  Mr  Oargle  and  Miss 
Elizabeth.  She  sat  on  the  left-band 
sofa,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and 
was  supported  by  the  politest  indivi- 
dual, perhaps,  that  ever  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  On  a  chair,  fa  one  of  the 
windovr-recesses,  was  a  stout  young 
lady,  dressed  in  blue,  with  very  bare 
shoulders,  and  very  bushy  head»  with 
such  a  quantity  of  corkscrew  curls 
running  all  over  her  cheeks  and  down 
her  neck,  that  you  would  have  thought 
her  the  sign  of  the  Butlers'  Arms. 
She  broke  out  into  a  prodigious  glow 
when  the  kiddy^swell  bowed  his  way 
up  the  room,  dispensing  his  politeness 
on  both  sides,  and  drawing  one  foot 
behind  the  other,  and  salaaming  at 
regular  intervals,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  party  stood  up,  and  bowed,  and 
curtsied,  in  return  to  every  saluta- 
tion. 

**  General,**  said  Miss  Elisabeth, 
**  allow  me  to  present  our  two  friends. 
Captain  Spong  and  Dr  Gargle." 

**  Mighty  glad  to  see  you  both,  I 
assure  you,  gents,'*  said  the  polite 
Hogginbuck,  with  a  new  profusion  of 
bows.  "  •  Pon  my  soul,  it's  a  rare  good 
day's  work  picking  two  beautiful 
younar  ladies  out  of  a  ditch.** 

'<  Nut  to  mention  putting  them  in,'* 
rejoined  the  doctor,  in  a  timid  sort  of 
tone,  which,  as  it  showed  a  very  mo- 
dest appreciation  of  bis  attempt  at 
jocularity,  led  the  company  to  pass  it 
by  in  silence.  The  great  man  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  all  the  others,  of 
course,  despised  it  with  all  their  hearts. 

"  Yuu  didn't  tell  me,  ladies,  you  had 
a  sister,"  cuntinned  the  kiddy-swell, 
pointing  to  tho  Aill-blown,  blue  belle 
in  the  window. 

•*  She's  our  niece,"  said  Miss  Jane, 
a  little  sharply  ;  *'8he  doesn't  always 
dine  with  us,  and  1  hope  you'll  ezcnse 
her  coming  down  to-day,  general. 
You  see  she's  very  young." 

The  general  looked  at  the  niece 
to  discover  the  signs  of  extreme  juve- 
nility alluded  to  by  Miss  Jane  ;  but 
failtHl  to  perceive  any  thing  that  led 
bim  to  guess  her  a  day  less  than  two- 
and-twenty. 

•'Young?"  he  said,  ''angels  al- 
ways is.  It  needed  only  to  top  up 
with  her,  to  make  out  the  number  of 
the  Graces." 
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"  Oh,  general,  you  milttary  men  are 
always  so  full  of  compliments ;  aren^t 
you.  Captain  Spong  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  Miss  Jane,  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  is  ta  defend  his  country ;  his 
next  to  pay  honour  to  beauty."  Cap* 
tain  Spong  contributed  to  the  To  wel- 
ter monthly  obituary, '  and  ahrayt 
spoke  like  an  inscription  on  a  monui> 
ment. 

"Well  said!"  cried  the  general; 
"tip  us  your  daddle,  old  boy,**  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
captain  ;  "  that's  what  I  call  laying  it 
on  thick.  I  haven't  heard  a  better 
thing  than  that  this  hundred  years.'* 

The  captain  bowed  to  the  compU-^ 
ment,  and  decidedly  fek  flattered  by 
it,  though  a  little  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  in  thia 
wrorld  like  the  man  that  felt  proud  of 
being  kicked  by  tbe  King  of  France. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  a  com« 
pliment  is.  Miss  Elizabeth,"  said  Dr 
Gargle,  in  the  same  gentle  voice  as 
before.  **  I  feel  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  Spong's  words  to  consider 
them  a  compliment  at  all."  This  was 
accompanied  with  a  look  to  the  lady, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  very  favourably  received ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  it  feil 
dead.  The  kiddy-swell  darted  amaz* 
idg  glances  of  admiration,  first  towards 
one,  then  towards  the  other — he  threw 
himself  into  auitudes,  and  passed  his 
fingers,  which  were  all  covervnl  witb 
rings,  through  bis  whiskers  and  mus^ 
taches — and  directed  such  a  battery  of 
powerful  smiles  and  eaptivattng  bows 
against  tbe  two  bewildered  sisters, 
that  they  felt  they  had  never  met  with 
so  very  delightful  a  man  before.  Even 
Miss  Jane  forgot  to  be  witty  in  learn- 
ing to  be  pleased  ;  and  what  with  his 
exclamations  of  rapture  with  the  house, 
the  neighbourhood,  and,  above  all, 
with  themselves ;  and  their  titters  la 
reply,  and  modest  deprecations  of  such 
politeness,  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Spong  and  Dr  Gargle  were  thrown  at 
once  into  the  background,  «nd  hrak'ed 
on  in  speechless  wonder.  In  spite  of 
their  awe  of  the  general's  rank,  they 
began  to  hate  him  very  heartily.  But 
the  kiddy-swell  didn*t  care  a  farthing 
whether  they  hated  him  or  not«  He 
knew  that  the  only  way  to  please  a 
spinster  of  thirty- six,  was  to  make  love 
to  her ;  and  he  detenninMi  to  please 
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bis  hostedsed  to  ibe  best  bf  hid  ability. 
When  ditiiaer  was  aODOuticfed;  be  car- 
ried uff  Miss  Elizabeth  litader  hid  arm 
with  as  much  wafmth  a^  if  they  were 
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ity,  atid  tbat  if  be  had  any  strong 
feeling  in  the  world,  it  was  envy  of 
Captain  Snon^.  That  discomtited 
hero  walked  ratoer  sulkily  by  her  side, 


going  to   Gretna   Greeb  instead   of    and  Dr  Gargle,  while  accompanying 


down  stairs  t6  tb6  ditiing-room ;  and 
-left  the  rest  of  the  party  to  follow  as 
htAt  th^y  dould — casting,  at  the  &ame 
time,  a  look  back  at  Miss  Jane,  which 
satisfied  her  that  be  only  offered  his 
arm  to  her  usxet  in  right  of  her  senior- 


th(9  stout  young  lady  in  blue,  was 
manifestly  dwelling  on  the  delight  he 
would  experience  !n  administering  to 
the  general  an  overdose  of  Prussic 
acid. 


Chaptee  II. 


Tfad  kiddy-svTell  looked  all  rouiid 
the  table,  when  they  were  fairly  seat- 
ed.     There  was  no  jolly-faced  old 
gentleman  lit  the  foot — no  sirloin  of 
beef ;  there  were  only  the  somewhat 
sharp  visage   of    Miss  Jaue,  and  a 
couple  of  rabbits.     It  was  with  feel- 
ings of  cons^iderabl'e  disgust  he  felt  he 
was  a  false  prophet,  and  the  house 
was  an  impostor.  The  soup  had  beeii 
made  on  strictly  homceopaChic  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  the  mutton  sup- 
posed to  be  Used  in  ifs  composition  ; 
the  rah  bits  were  tough,  and  an  iin- 
mense  leg  of  mutton,  which  succeeded 
the  soup,  was  very  tnuch  underdone. 
The    kiddy-dwell    almost    repented 
having  lifted   the   ladies  but  of  the 
ditch ;  biit  comforted  himself  with  the 
anticipation  of  the  fine  old  port,  in 
which  he  felt  sure  h^  could  not  be 
mistaken  ;  and  ^ith  that  he  was  resol- 
ved to  malce  up  for  all  other  deficien- 
cies.    On  the  strength  of  this  autici- 
pation,    h6  exerted    his    powers   of 
rascination  more  unreservedly  thaij 
ever.     He  looked,  and  bowed,  anq 
drank  wine  with  all  aod  sundry ;  some 
stray  glances  even  got  so  far  down  as 
to  illumine  the  darkness  in  which  the 
bhie  niece  sat,  next  to  her  aunt  Jane, 
equally  neglected  by  that  enraptured 
spinster  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Dr 
Gargle,  who  sat  on  the  other..  There 
was  something  In   the    sinirk    with 
which  she  received  the  sun  rays  of 
his  glances,  that  showed  she  was  an 
attentive    observer  of   all  that  w^ts 
going  on ;  bnd  on  every  succeeding 
glance  be  wondered  more  and  more 
at  the  absurd  infatuation  that  led  her 
aunts  to  suppose  she  was  so  despe- 
rately young.     It  wouldn't  have  as- 
tonished him  half  so  much  if  he  had 
known  that  she,  in  return  for  the  com- 
l^liment,    thought   them  desperately 


By  the  way  of  giving  a  more  knili- 
tary  turn  to  his  stories,  he  related 
anecdotes  of  several  members  of  his 
circuit  under  btber  names.  Quarter- 
master Browne's  adventure  with  the 
lamplighter  at  Birmingham  passed  off 
Very  well  ;  but  when  he  came  to  do- 
scrlbe  the  incident  of  the  respected 
Mr  Miillins's  acqiiaiiitance  with  the 
drunken  Irishwoman,  accompanying 
it  with  admirable  mimicry  of  botlir^ 
v^hexl,  I  say,  he  described  4hat  adven- 
ture, and  called  the  hero  of  it  *'  Com- 
Qlbdore  MuUins  of  our  regiment,'*  the 
professional  prejudices  of  Captain 
Spong  were  somewhat  injured. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  general,'*  he 
s^id,  "  1  believe  that's  not  a  rank 
known  in  the  army.** 

••  Isn't  it  r*  replied  the  kiddy- 
swell^  with  a  look  of  compassion— ^ 
*'  not  in  the  miiicuous,  pdrhaps,  but 
quite  the  thing  in  the  reg*lars.** 

"  You  should  be  more  cautious, 
Captaltl  Spong/'  said  Miss  Janej  «  ot 
course  the  general  knows  better  than 
you." 

«'  Why,  Miss  Jane,  I  appeal  to  Dr 
Gargle,  k  man  who,  by  his  admirable 
knowledge,  and  the  active  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  life,  has  qualified 
himself  to  answer  any  question  of  the 
sort.     What  is  a  commodore  ?" 

"  A  commodore,  niy  dear  sir?— 
Why  then  I  miist  say,  with  all  respect 
for  the  general,  that  a  commodore 
strikes  me  to  be  something  on  board 
of  f(  ship — a  Inajor  of  marines,  I  be- 
lieve.** 

•*  To  be  sUre,"  said  the  kiddy- 
swell  ;  *'  and  when  serving  on  land 
he*s  a  m»jor  in  the  army,  isn*t  he? 
ril  trouble  you,  sir,"  he  added,  look- 
ing very  fierce  at  Captain  Spong, 
"  to  be  mighty  careful  before  you 
contradict  me  again  t)efore  ladies  uat 
I  respect  and  honour.** 
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Captain  SpoDg  made  no  answer,  and 
meditated  lending  a  challenge;  but 
the  victorious  general,  now  entirely 
master  of  the  field,  was  more  brilliant 
than  before.  By  the  time  the  ladies 
left  the  room,  he  had  persuaded  them 
all  that  he  was  the  pleasantest  person 
they  had  ever  seen,  the  least  puffed 
up  with  his  rank  i  and  that  Captain 
Spong  and  the  worthy  apothecary 
were  the  incarnations  of  euTy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
**  Now,  then,"  said  the  general, 
*'  now  that  these  old  tabbies  are  fairly 
off,  let  us  have  in  another  bottle  of 
wine,  and  enjoy  ourselves." 
**  Sir  I "  said  the  apothecary, 
''  Ring  the  bell.  Blister,  my  boy — 
that's  what  I  say— and  let  us  have  in 
a  bottle  of  port.*' 

**  Sir  !*'  said  Captain  Spong,  em- 
boldenied  by  the  manner  of  his  friend. 
''  Out  with  it,  my  Captain  of  the 
British  Grenadiers.  You're  no  rela- 
tion, by-the-by,  of  the  Captain  Bold 
of  Halifax,  are  ye  ?"  said  the  general. 
''  Sir,  you  presume  on  your  rank 
to  insult  two  quiet  country  gentle- 
men, and  you  have  also  called  our 
amiable  hostesses  tabbies." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir — it 
was  Dr  Gargle." 
"  Me,  sir  ? — I  declare  to  Heaven, 

sir" 

"  What's  the  use  of  declaring  any 
thing  about  it  ?"  said  the  kiddv- 
swell.  '^  You  asked  me  to  ring  the 
bell  for  port,  and  either  you  or  Cap- 
tain Spong,  I  forget  which,  called  the 
ladies  tabbies.  Do  you  think  I*m  deaf^ 
gents  ?" 

While  making  this  speech,  he  rang 
the  bell  himself,  and  told  the  maid  to 
give  Captain  Spong*s  compliments  to 
the  ladies,  and  teU  them  he  wished 
another  bottle  of  port. 

Captain  Spong  started  up ;  but  be- 
fore the  immense  indignation  in  his 
bosom  had  time  to  disengage  itself, 
and  assume  the  form  of  speech,  the 
maid  had  disappeared,  and  the  mis- 
chief was  in  all  probability  done.  He 
sat  down,  and  looked  across  the  table 
to  the  Doctor,  who  was  also  silent 
from  excess  of  wrath  and  amaze- 
ment. 

*'  'Pon  my  soul,  you  make  pretty 
free,  Captain  Spong,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, pushing  the  new  bottle  towards 
that  sulky  soldier.  <'  You  seem  to 
order  fresh  bottles  of  wine  just  as  you 
like;  but  perhaps  you*re  doing  the 


civil  to  one  of  the  old  cats.     Why 
don't  you  marry  her  at  once  ?  " 

''  Sir,  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
your  conduct,  equalled  only  by  the 
surprising  style  of  your  expressions, 
makes  me  conclude  that  we  have  been 
deceived  in  you.*' 

"  And  you  won*t  answer  a  plain 
question  ?  Come,  Blister,  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Little  Spong  is  certainly 
going  to  cut  you  out,  if  you  don't 
look  sharp.  Which  b  it — Elizabeth 
or  Jane  ?** 

The  gentlemen  again  looked  at 
each  other,  while  the  general  helped 
himself  to  another  bumper  with  the 
utmost  unconcern. 

**  May  I  ask  what  service  you  are 
a  general  in  ?"  said  Captain  Spong. 

**  In  his  imperial  majesty's  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Turkies — Asiatic  and 
European.  But  you  do  not  answer 
my  question.  Come  now,  boys,  let 
us  have  a  little  pleasing  conversation. 
Who  is  the  fat  beauty  in  blue  ?" 

**  The  Miss  Husker8*s  niece/'  an- 
swered Dr  Gargle,  willing  to  keep  the 
boisterous  general  quiet. 
•'  Any  dust  ?  ** 
•'Dust,  sir?" 
*•  Mopuses — shiners — tin  ? 
**  Money  you  mean  ?  Oh  yes,  when 
she  comes  of  age." 

•*  Of  age  ?  *Pon  my  soul  she  would 
mn  at  any  race,  and  carry  additional 
weight.      Why,  she  has  nearly  lost 
mark  already.    How  much  ?  " 
*'  Can't  say,  sir — never  enquired.*' 
**  Oh,  then  you* re  on  the  look-out 
for  the  ancients — Here*8  their  healths." 
'•  The  fact  is,  sir,  or  general,  or 
whatever  you  are,"  said  Captidn  Sponge 
*'  that  we  both  feel  so  deep  an  interest 
in  the  ladies  of  this  house,  that  we  feel 
called  on  to  caution  you  about  the 
manner  you  have  ventured  to  speak 
of  them." 

<'  I  speak  of  them  ?  Why,  didn't 
you  both  begin  by  calling  them  old 
tabbies?  Pretty  fellows  you  are  to 
talk  of  cauUoning  me ! " 

««  Sir,  I  did  not,"  said  Captun 
Spong  in  an  angrv  tone. 

**  You  contra(uct  me  T  'Poo  my 
soul,  if  I  weren't  very  good-natured, 
I  would  break  every  bone  in  vour  fat 
little  body  —  but  I  won't  i— don't  be 
frightened.  Why  don't  you  drink  ?  " 
'  ''  I  wouldn't  drink  with  such  an 

ungentlemanly,  disagreeable " 

**  General  and  commander-in-chief 
—well,  never  mind  1  1*11  drink  for  you 
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—but  the  bottle 
bell,  SpoDgr." 

**  CertaiDly  not,  sir. 

"  Then  1*11  do  it  myself,  and  send 
Gar^le*s  compliments." 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort, 
sir,"  said  Gargle. 

'*  No,  sir,  you  shall    not,'*    said 

SpODg. 

<'  Well  I  won*t,  then ;  but  the  ladies 
shall  roost  certainly  be  informed  of 
your  behaviour." 

"  And  of  yours,  sir,"  said  the  two 
gentlemen,  following  the  General  up 
stairs.  The  ladies  were  sitting  up  in 
great  state,  the  silver  tea-set  all  laid  out 
on  the  table.  The  General  entered 
the  room,  and  bowed  and  smiled,  and 
pulled  down  his  wristbands,  and  set- 
tled his  whiskers — **  I  think,  gents.,** 
he  said  to  his  two  followers,  *'  this  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  your  request  for 
more  wine.  Gargle,  ladies,  grew  so 
friendly,  that  he  wished  to  celebrate 
my  arrival  with  another  bottle ;  but  I 
wouldn*t  allow  it.  How  can  some 
people  be  so  blind/*  he  continued,  as 
he  sat  down  on  the  sofa  very  close  to 
Miss  Jane,  ''  as  to  prefer  wine  to 
beauty?'* 

'*  Really,  ladies,*'  began  Captain 
Spong,  looking  very  red  and  embar- 
rassed, **  I  don't  know  how  to  say 
what  I  think  you  ought  to  be  told — 
but 

'•  Then  don't  try  it,  my  good  fejlow ; 
never  try  to  do  any  thing  you  can't 
do.*' 

''  This  person,  calling  himself  Ge- 
neral Merchant,  has  used  language  to- 
night  '* 

"  I  have,  ladies ;  and  who  wouldn't  ? 
when  I  bear  two  people  I  never  saw 
before,  call  two  ladies,  who  have  shown 
me  such  kindness,  cats  and  tabbies.** 

Here  a  scream  from  the  two  in- 
jured damsels  interrupted  his  elo- 
quence. 

*'  Tea,  cats  and  tabbies.  Can  you 
wonder  at  my  losing  my  temper,  and 
threateidng  to  horsewhip  them  on  the 
spot?" 

'*  Insolent!**  sobbed  Miss  Elizabeth, 
with  a  look  at  Dr  Gargle. 

'*  Ungrateful  1"  sobbed  Miss  Jane, 
with  a  basilisker  at  Captain  Spong. 
''  Insalting! — but  my  sister  and  I 
know  bow  to  behave.  Dr  Gargle,  we 
desire  not  to  see  you  any  more  ;  and 
you.  Captain  Spong,  don't  say  a 
word — Cleave  the  house  this  minute.*' 

*'  This  moment,  gents,**  added  the 
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General — *Vby  heavens !  if  any  man 
had  used  such  language  in  my  regi- 
ment, I  would  have  had  him  roasted, 
and  added  to  the  soldiers*  mess."  And 
partly  with  bustling,  partly  with  threat- 
ening, he  managed  to  lander  the  in- 
dignant gentlemen  from  saying  any 
thing  in  their  defence.  They  rushed 
from  the  room,  vowing  Vengeance 
against  their  traducer,  and  left  the 
kiddy-swell  revelling  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  victory. 

"  Oh,  General  Merchant,"  exclaim- 
ed Miss  Elizabeth,  '*  we  are  so  much 
indebted  to  you  for  defending  us  against 
these  dreadful  men  I " 

"  I  never  suspected  they  could  be 
such  dissemblers,"  said  Miss  Jane. 

<'  To  call  us  old  cats!*'  said  the 
senior,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face. 

"  Tabbies !  '*  said  the  otlier,  turning 
up  her  eyes  to  the  cieling. 

**  And  worse  than  that,''  hinted  the 
General,  with  a  mysterious  nod— 

«  Worse?     Impossible!" 

"  They  said  you  were  both  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  catch  them,  but  it 
wouldn't  do.  They  liked  some  one 
else  better." 

*<  Did  Captain  Spong  say  he  liked 
some  one  else  better  ?**  enquired  Miss 
Jane. 

««  Did  Dr  Gargle  ?  Oh  the  un- 
grateful wretch  T'  echoed  Miss  Eliza- 
beth. 

*'  And  that  other  person,"  continued 
the  General,  in  a  whisper  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  stout  young  lady  in  blue,^ 

**  was "    Here  he  gracefully  bent 

back  his  thumb  over  his  right  shoul- 
der, and  winked  in  a  very  decided 
manner. 

*'  Our  niece?"  said  the  ladies  in  a 
breath.  *'  Impossible  !  She's  but  a 
child." 

"  Lord  love  ye,"  said  the  General, 
'*  do  you  think  cropped  heads  and  long 
trousers  keep  a  girl  a  child  for  ever  ? 
They  told  me  they  knew  her  age  to  a 
day." 

The  ladies  looked  aghast.  "  Jane,*' 
said  Miss  Elizabeth,  *'  this  must  be 
looked  to." 

««  It  must" 

<'  What  must  be  looked  to,  ladies  ?" 
asked  the  General  with  a  sympathetic 
smile.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  use  r  Com- 
mand  me.  I  shall  be  at  your  service 
to-morrow  evening.  By  that  time  I 
hope  to  have  shot  your  two  insulters. 
They  will  challenge  me,  of  course." 

o  i 
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"  A  dnel !     Oh  gracious !  we  are  gtrl  held  down  her  bead,  and  thought 

rained,  quite  ruined  T  exclaimed  Miss  what  an  immense  sensation  sneh  fine 
Elizabeth ;  *'  and  to  have  exposed  you^  ^  manners    would    have  made  in  the 

our  friend,  our  deliverer,  to  danger,  school  at  Daventry. 

perhaps  to  death — Oh — "  "  Poor  little  creature,**  said  the  Ge- 

"  Fob,  never  mind  me.     How  will  neral,  going  back  to  the  ladies,  '*  she 

you  keep  the  two  wretches,  if  I  miss  doesn't  sftem  more  than  twelve,  and 

them,  from  running  off  with  little  Miss  very  backward  of  her  age— blowed  if 

Bluebeard?*'  I  wouldn*t  put  her  into  long  dotbea 

<*  Ob,  we  will  send  her  back  to  again !  ** 

school,  the  impudent  minx — but  its  ''  But  the  dudl***  exclumed   Miss 

vorir  danger  we  are  most  concerned  Elizabeth-r"  that  cruel,   horrid   Dr 

for,  dear  General,**  said  Miss  Jane.  Gargle  I  what  can  be  done?'* 

<<  Captain  Spong  has  often  told  me  he  *'  It  is  Captain  Spong,"  said  Mias 

can  snuff  candies  with  pistol  balls.'*  Jane,  '*  I  am  more  afraid  of.    He  has 

**  The  devil  he  can  !'*  aaid  the  Ge-  often  told  me  he  was  a  very  brave 

neral.  man." 

<<  And  Dr  Gargle  once  shot  an  Irish  The  General  looked  a  little  discon- 

ensign,**  said  Miss  Elizabeth.  eerted,  as  if  he  felt  he  had  got  on 

•«  You  don't  say  so  ?** —  dangerous  ground. 

««  Not  dead— but  he  had  to  ampa-  *•  But,  perhaps,"  he  said,  as  a  gleam 

tate  his  right  leg."  of  hope  broke  in  on  them,  «*  perhaps. 

The  General  held  out  his  dexter  after  all,  they  won't  say  any  more 

supporter,  and  gazed  on  it,  as  if  he  about  it." 

was  considering  how  it  would  feel  At  that  moment*  as  if  to  convict 

with  a  bullet  in  the  knee.  him  of  being  a  false  propiiet,  an  angry 

'<  ril  tell  you  what,  ladies,  I  wbh  knock  thundered  at  the  front  door, 

the    scoundrels    hadn't    called    you  The  voice    of  Captain    Spong  was 

names,  or  told  such  lies.     They  said,  heard,  and  the  maid,  breathless  and 

for  instance,  that  the  Bluebell  was  as  terrified,  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a 

rich  as  a  Jew — all  in  her  own  posses-  letter  in  her  hand— 

rion  the  moment  she  came  of  age.**  «  This  here  is  from  Captain  Spong ; 

**  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  the  he  says  he'll  feast  on  blood  to-mor- 

house  ?  "  row  morning !  He  frightened  me  so  !** 

<«  Oh  lord  yes,**  answered  the  Ge-  The  kiddy-swell  took  the  lett^  | 

neral  "  let  me  see:  they  said  the  house  and  the  two  ladies  gazed  on  in  speech- 

and  land— what  was  it  they  said  ?  *'  less  fear. 

'*  Did  they  say  the  house  was  hers,  «  Sir,  your  insulting  behaviour  to- 

and  that  we  must  give  up  possession  night,  and  gross  prevarications,  leave 

when  she  marries?"  me  no  other  alternative  than  to  de- 

**  Ton  my  soul,  I  think  they  did,"  mand  satibfaction.    I  shall  expect  yon 

said  the  General  carelessly  ;  "but  who  with  pistols  in  the  Parson's  orchard 

cares  what  such  lying  fellows  say?—  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock,  nay  se- 

They  can't  speak  truth  if  they  tried,  cond,  Dr  Gargle,  being  engag«Kl  in 

Can  they,  ladies?"  the  Dispensary  till  that  time.— Your 

**  We  have  found  them  full  of  false-  servant,  John  Spon«." 
hood,"  answered  the  elder,  with  a  me-  At  this  dreadful  realization  of  their 
lancholy  sigh,  **  but,  thanks  to  you,  we  worst  fears,  the  disconsolate  ladies 
have  discovered  their  perfidy,  and  des-  drew  found  their  deliverer ;  and  vied 
pise  them.  Sarah,  go  to  bed — you're  with  each  other  in  declarations  of  their 
sitting  up  a  great  deal  too  late  for  a  grief.  That  gentleman  turned  first 
child  of  your  age,"  she  added,  look-  to  one,  then  to  the  other,  and  dis- 
ing  daggers  and  doses  of  poison  at  her  played  sundry  symptoms  of  perturba- 
uiifortunate  niece.  That  rubicund  tion,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  his 
young  lady  took  the  hint,  though  ra-  high  military  rank.  At  last,  however, 
ther  unwillingly,  and  lighted  a  bed-  Miss  Jane,  as  if  inspired  with  the  he- 
room  candle.  The  General  ^rang  roism  of  Joan  of  Arc»  called  for  pea 
up,  and  banded  her  to  the  door,  and  iok,  and  said,  **  General,  jost 
squeezing  her  hand  as  be  wished  her  condescend  to  write  to  Captain  Spong, 
good  night,  and  bestowing  a  glance  that  you'll  meet  him  to*morrow  mora> 
on  her,  into  which  he  condensed  the  ing." 
whole  powers  of  his  admiration.    The  «<  And  be  shot  ? "-— «- 
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**  Oh,  Jane»  how  can  you  ask  our 
deliverer  to  expose  his  valuable  life?*' 

**  He  bhall  not  expose  his  life*  sbter 
I — value — ^It^too — but  oh,  gra- 
cious, what  have  I  said  ?  ** 

**  Ton  my  aonl,  ladies,  you*re  exces- 
rive  polite — and  if  you  could  let  me 
have  the  smallest  sneaker  of  cold  with- 
out, I  think  I  could  answer  the  chal- 
lenge/' 

«•  Cold  without?**  enquired  the  lap* 


*'  Ay,  and  warm  within,"  replied 
the  General.  ''  1  mean  a  small  go  of 
brandy  and  water.** 

When  hit  request  had  been  com- 

ed  with,  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  bel- 
rent  captain — 
««  Sir, — I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you 
as  per  inyitey  In  the  orchard,  and  will 
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teach  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,  and  not  insult  tuo  most 
amiable  ladies  I  ever  knew.  Your 
servanty  The  General.** 

When  this  important  missive  was 
discharged,  anew  dtffienlty arose.  The 
ladies  had  intended  to  ask  a  bed  for 
the  General  in  the  house  of  Dr  Gar- 
gle ;  but  as  that  was  now  impos»ible, 
they  were  forced,  with  many  fears 
they  Were  acting  with  impropriety, 
and  many  apologies  and  fine  speeches, 
to  get  a  couch  ready  for  their  hand- 
some guest  in  their  own  house. 
There  were  sundry  jokes  and  much 
blushing  on  the  occasion  between  the 
parties ;  but  at  last  all  were  settled 
in  their  respective  rooms,  and  waited, 
with  great  anticipatlonsy  the  events  of 
the  following  day. 


Chaftbr  III. 


«  If  that  skinny  old  Jewess,  Miss 
Jane'*— «nch  were  the  musings  of  the 
luddy-swell,  ashe  adorned  himself  next 
morning  with  more  than  usual  care — 
**  thinks  Fm  a-going  to  stand  up  to 
be  shot  at  by  that  bloodthirsty  little 
Boonndrel  Captain  Spong,  she's  very 
mneh  mistaken,  that*s  all.  She 
seemed  mighty  anxious  for  me  to  ac- 
cept bis  challenge,  but  it's  no  go,  old 
gal ;  we  don't  stand  such  fully  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  if  I  can  come  to 
eloee  quarters  with  the  fat  girl  in  blue, 
by  George!  1  could  live  very  snug  here, 
and  be  the  envy  of  all  our  fellows  as 
they  pass  the  road.  I  won't  ask  one  of 
them  in,  thoairh — no-no.**  And  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  these  praise  wor* 
thy  and  hospitable  resolutions,  he  had 
eoncluded  hia  toilet ;  and  as  breakfast 
was  not  yet  ready  in  the  parlour,  he 
eontinued  his  progress  till  he  came  to 
the  stable-yard.  After  ascer£aining 
that  his  spanking  mare  was  in  good 
eondidon,  and  seeing  her  fed  with  his 
own  eyes,  though  the  old  gardener, 
who  seemed  thd  factotum  of  the  whole 
establishment,  assured  him  he  bad  fed 
her  not  an  hour  before,  he  thought 
it  would  be  as  well  to  get  all  the  in- 
fcrmation  out  of  the  old  man  he  could. 

^  I  say,  cripple  'nn,*'  he  began, 
"  you've  a  tightish  birth  of  it  here ; 
plenty  to  do,  eh?** 

«  Oh  ^  air." 

**  Rather  serimpy  ooncems,  the 
lai&B  in«dooi«;   they  ne?er  amuse 


themselves,  I  suppose,  by  throwing 
their  half-crowns  overthe  bed^e?** 

"  No,  sir,  nor  nobody  else  as  I 
knows  on.  Does  this  here  book  be- 
long to  you,  sir  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  to  be  sore  it  does.  Petty 
larceny,  my  boy.     You  stole  it.** 

''  /  stole  it,  sir?*'  cried  the  old 
man.  *'  I  scorn  your  words,  and 
you  re  no  gentleman,  sir.  I  know 
ye.** 

'<  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  Then  I 
advise  you,  old  boy,  not  to  go  picking 
the  locks  of  my  gig.*' 

*'  lt*s  a  book  of  patterns,  sir,  and 
I  found  it  lying  under  the  floor-cloth. 
I  guess  you  be  a  tailor,  sir.*' 

"  You're  an  imperent  old  rascal^ 
you  are,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
measure  your  shoulders  for  a  dusted 
jacket." 

•*  Oh,  two  can  play  at  that,'*  cried 
the  irate  factotum,  laying  hold  of  a 
pitch-furk,  and  bringing  it  rapidly  to 
the  charge. 

"  Hallo  I— stop,  my  boy,*'  said  the 
kiddy-swell ;  ^  I  was  only  in  fun* 
Why,  it's  very  odd,  none  of  you  peo- 
ple down  here  can  take  a  Joke.  That's 
my  book,  my  good  fellow,  and  I'll  owe 
you  sixpence  some  fine  day  for  finding 
it.  It's  some  army  clothing  Fm  tak- 
ing down  to  my  regiment." 

**  And  your  name  be  Hoggum— 
Hogging — Hog-something— >1  see  It 
on  the  first  leaf." 

<<  Ifs  thel>ookMller*s.    BotFUteU 
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you  what  old  boy,  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question  or  two  about  tbe  ladies. 
Does  the  young  one  ever  walk  in  the 
garden?'' 

**  Sometimes  Mbs  Jane  and  Captain 
Spong  walks  whole  days.*' 

'<  Oh«  but  I  don't  mean  her.  The 
young  one,  the  girl  in  blue.  Miss  Sa* 
rah^^oes  she  ever  walk  out  alone?" 
*'  She's  been  walked  out  p>etty 
quick  this  morning,  sir;  she's  been 
off  to  Daventry  ever  since  five 
o'clock."  . 

»  Whew !  they're  in  a  confounded 
fright  that  the  two  heroes  run  off 
with  her.  W  ill  she  stay  there  long  ?  " 
**  Can*t  say*  sir.  I  thought  she  had 
been  long  enough  at  school  already ; 
but  missuses  know  best." 

'*  Poh  1  she's  quite  an  infant.*' 
**  Infant,  sir  ?    She  was  born  on 
Waterloo  day  the  year  afore  the  bat- 
tle, for  I  minds  very  well  she  was  just 
a  year  old  when  the  news  came." 

**  And  8he*s  gone  back  to  school, 
has  she?  She  must  be  rather  a  slow 
coach — eh,  Abraham?" 
*'  Simon  is  my  name,  sir." 
'*  Well,  Simony  I  never  would 
think  of  sending  any  daughter  of  mine 
to  Mrs  Walker's  Seminary.  Men- 
tion that  when  you  write  to  the 
Queen." 

''  That  ain't  the  name.    Smith's  the 
name,  sir." 

'*  Is  it?  Well,  never  mind— You're 
not  a  bad  old  fellow,  Simon,  and  per- 
haps ril  owe  you  half-a-crown  some- 
time or  other.  Don't  spend  it  on  fine 
clothes,  Simon — nor  claret  and  cham- 
paign ;  they'll  give  you  headache*  Si« 
mon.  Have  my  gig  ready  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  I  advise  you  to  go 
out. in  your  private  carriage,  Simon, 
and  suck  pine- apples  till  you*re  tired." 
Simon  made  an  observation,  in  re- 
ply to  these  disinterested  pieces  of 
advice,  which  the  kiddy-swell  would, 
perhaps,  not  have  thought  altogether 

S elite;  and  that  most  elegant  indivi. 
ual  returned  to  the  parlour,  where 
he  found  the  ladies  evidently  pro- 
foundly agitated,  and  Miss  Jane  glow- 
ing with  some  high  resolve,  that  made 
her  look  exactly  like  Minerva  with  a 
silver  tea-pot  in  her  hand^ 

"  Oh  i  General^"  they  exclaimed  in 
eborus— the. aforesaid  Minerva  laying 
down  the  tea-pot  to  apply  her  hand- 
kerchief more  gracefully  to  her  eyes, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  looking  down  in 
the  extremity  of  despair.  * 
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"  But  no,"  said  Minerva ;  «'  you 
have  seen  the  last  of  my  weakness^ 
Other  people  may  make  a  fine  show 
of  their  feelings" — she  added,  looking 
at  her  sister. 

**  I  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  sister 
Jane,"  answered  the  downcast  lady, 
who  evidently  felt  the  force  of  the  in- 
nuendo. 

"  But  I  will  show  my  gratitude  to 
onr  deliverer  in  a  more  sensible  man- 
ner," continued  Miss  Jane,  disreganlp 
ing  the  interruption.  "  I  will  rescue 
him  from  his  present  danger." 

'*  'Pon  my  soul,  J  shall  feel  unconu 
mon  obliged,"  replied  the  general ; 
"  for  if  the  Governor  were  to  hear  of 
my  wasting  my  time". 

''  The  governor,"    enquired   Miss 
Jane,  **  who  is  he?" 
"  Why,  my  father." 
'*  Your  father  is  a  governor,  is  he?"" 
'*  That  he  is,"  replied  the  general, 
'<  and  an  amazing  tight  hand«  I  can 
assure  ye." 

"  But  he  shall  never  know^'*  said 
Miss  Jane  with  a  meaning  look,  "  that 
you  have  wasted  your  time.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  save  your  life ;  and  to 
do  that,  what  would  I  not  sacrifice^ 
ah  I" 

"  Will  you  sacrifice  old  Spong  ?*• 
enquired  the  kiddy — **  that's  the  main 
point." 
**  Do  you  wish  me  ?  " 
"  Certainly — as  if  he  were  the  fat- 
ted calf." 

'*  It  shall  be  done.  Oh,  Elizabeth, 
I'm  a  happy  woman — a  general — a 
governor — oh  dear!" 

While  tbe  enraptured  Miss  Jane 
was  pouring  forth  her  self- congratu- 
lations on  some  fortunate  event  not  at 
all  perceived  by  the  object  of  her  re- 
joicings, the  General  stood  in  amaze* 
ment,  no  little  horror,  at  the  same  time, 
overspreading  his  umbrageous  conn-* 
tenance. 

"  By  George,  this  is  too  bad !  Here's 
a  thin  old  maid  as  proud  about  stick- 
ing a  knife  into  a  spuddy  little  captain 
as  if  it  was  waltzing  with  Prince 
Albert.  Fll  punish  her  for  the  mur- 
der ;  though  the  ungentlemanly  little 
rascal  deserves  it,  for  wishing  to  burke 
an  unoffending  stranger ;  but  I  can't 
wait  here  all  day;  that  horrid  malicious 
captain— I  always  hated  the  malicious 
—will  come  here  and  crack  off  his 
pistol  in  this  very  room. .  I  say,  ladles,  . 
I  think  I  had  better  be  off." 
<<  To  the  parsons'  orchard?"  said 
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Miss  Elizabeth,  performing  a  shud- 
der^  as  if  she  felt  the  first  approaches 
of  the  ague.     "  Oh,  General  I" 

'*  Deuce  a  bit ;  I*Te  other  fish  to  fry, 
I  can  assure  70.*' 

'*  Haven't  I  said  that  I  will  silence 
his  foe  for  ever  ?*'  said  Miss  Jane,  as- 
saming  a  tragic  air.  "  Go  forth,  mj 
General,  and  leave  me  to  settle  this 
business.  It  is  too  much  condescen- 
sion for  a  man  of  your  rank  to  meet  a 
person  like  Captain  Spong." 

**  Well,  I'm  off.  r?e  ordered  the 
eld  cripple  to  have  my  gig  ready.*' 

"  And  we  shall  see  you  again  ?  ** 
enquired  Miss  Elizabeth. 

'•  To  be  sure  you  will.*' 

**  And  soon  ?^letit  be  soon" — add« 
ed  Miss  Jaue. 

"  Id  a  week  at  farthest.  But  with 
regard  to  that  little  Spong,  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  only  scratch  his  eye  out, 
or  leave  a  mark  on  his  nose,  or  some 
friendly  token  of  that  sort  I  wouldn't 
altogether  do  for  him — and  remember, 
if  any  thing  unpleasant  comes  of  it,  I 
gave  you  useful  advice ;  and  don't  go 
to  be  bringing  me  in  for  any  aiding 
and  abetting.  That's  all.  And  now, 
charming  girh,  farewell.  I  can't  ima- 
gine what  them  fellers  meant  by  call- 
ing you  old  tabbies — farewell ! "  And 
with  many  displays  of  his  prodigious 
breeding,  and  squeezing  of  bands,  aod 
starings  out  of  countenance,  the  kid- 
dy-swell at  last  took  leave. 

''And  now,  Elizabeth,  I  will  tell 
you  my  resolution.  I  will  meet  the 
insolent  Spong  myself,  bo  not  argue 
with  me.  I  tell  you  I  resolved  on 
doing  so  from  the  first.  I  will  let 
him,  and  that  good-for-nothing  syco- 
phant, Dr  Gargle,  see  that  they  are 
not  to  insult  us  with  impunity." 

^  I  think  vou're  quite  right,"  faid 
the  sister,  "  1 11  go  too.  What  a  charm- 
ing man  the  General  is  1 " 

'<La!  Elizabeth.  I  thought  you 
had  given  up  thinking  of  such  things 
years  ago." 

«•  What  things,  Jane?" 

'*  Why,  handsome  young  men  to 
be  sure.  You  should  recollect  your 
age,  Elizabeth.  When  I  come  to  your 
time  of  life '* 

'*  Well,  I'm  only  two  years  older 
tfaanyou." 

*'  Oh  I  two  years  is  a  long  time ; 
and  some  people  wear  better  than 
others— Captain  Spong  has  often  told 
me  I  might  pass  for  two-and-twenty." 

"  Captain  Spong  changes  his  tune 


when  he  calls  yon  an  old  cat-^per- 
haps  you  would  have    ex  cuced  him 
since  you  make  yourse  If  o ut  so  yovg 
if  he  had  called  you  a  kitten." 

'*  He's  a  false,  double-faced,  deceit- 
ful man — and  so  is  Dr  Gargle." 

'*  To  admire  our  niece,  too  I  Shock* 
ing!"  added  Miss  Elizabeth. 
^  "  Turning  the  girl's  head  at  her 
time  of  life ! — but  it  was  our  own  fault 
in  bringing  her  back  from  school.  I 
was  always  against  it." 

«•  Why,  you  know  we  turned  her 
back  from  eighteen  to  fourteen  and  a- 
half,  four  years  ago.  We  can't  pos- 
sibly keep  her  much  longer  below 
sixteen,"  replied  the  elder  sister. 

*'  Quite  a  baby.  The  General  called 
her  an  infant." 

"  What  a  charming  man !  so  free 
so  easy :  I  always  know  a  man  of  high 
birth  in  a  moment  by  the  beauty  of 
his  manner." 

'*And  the  handsomeness  of  his 
face.     I  never  saw  such  whiskers  I " 

**  Sister  Jane,  you're  in  love" — said 
the  senior  spinster,  looking  severe. 

**  Sister  Elizabeth,  I  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  junior,  giving  vent  to  the  en- 
nobling confession,  with  a  glance  of 
amazing  pride,  and  then  burying  the 
thin  point  of  her  nose  in  her  seventh 
cup  of  tea. 

**  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves," said  Miss  Elizabeth,  as  she 
flung  out  of  the  room,  considerably 
shaken  already  in  her  estimate  of  the 
General,  when  she  saw  what  a  rivalry 
she  was  doomed  to  if  she  persevered 
in  her  admiration.' 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock,  two  figures  climbed  over  the 
little  gate  that  led  into  the  Parson's 
orchard,  casting  such  stealthy  looks 
around,  that  if  it  had  been  in  Septem- 
ber instead  of  April,  they  might  have 
been  suspected  of  a  design  upon  the 
apples.  One  was  a  dumpy  little  man, 
close  buttoned  up  to  the  throat^  the 
other  lank  and  thin — and  to  any  one 
who  had  ever  seen  the  resolute  Cap- 
tain Spong  and  the  scientific  Dr  Gar- 
gle, there  was  no  mistaking  them  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  small  carpet 
bag  might  have  at  first  created  a  sus- 
picion that  they  were  intent  on  a  jour- 
ney, but  a  different  tale  was  told  i^hen 
the  Doctor  took  from  it  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols, and  laid  a  variety  of  t>ozes  and 
bandages,  apd  surgical  instruments, 
carefuDy  on  the  gtoand. 
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'*  I  half  regret  this  busiDess^**  gaid 
the  principal  belligerent,  with  the 
ainaUeBt  possible  tremor  in  his  Toice. 
"  The  feUow  may,  perhaps,  come  after 
aU,- 

"  And  if  he  does** — said  the  man  of 
skill — **  700*11  shoot  him  of  course. 
You  had  plenty  of  practice,  yon  recol- 
lect,-when  you  were  called  out  at  the 
time  of  the  riots.'* 

**  Not  with  ball,  my  dear  fellow— 
not  with  ball :  and,  brides,  It  strikes 
me  that  I  have  perhaps  taken  too  pro« 
minent  a  share  in  this  business,  for 
you  must  be  aware  that  the  insult  was 
as  much  to  yon  as  to  me." 

'<  'Twas  to  the  ladies  first** 

<«  Well,  are  we^  to  fight  in  their 
quarrel  after  their  behaTlour  last 
night  ?  *• 

**  I  think,*'  repKed  the  Doctor, 
''  they'll  repent  of  it,  when  they  hear 
who  their  friend  the  General  is-:  aqd, 
remember,  they  haTe  three  thousand 
pounds  a-piece." 

'*  Oh  I  perfect  ladies — I  hardly 
think  he*8  coming.  Gargle — look  your 
watch." 

•«  FiTC  minutes  past.  Wait  just 
Ato  minutes  more ;  but,  hark  I  I  heard 
Toices,** 

**  I  say,  Gargle,  couldn't  we  eome 
nohow  to  a  compromise  ?  Couldn*t 
he  explain  and  I  explain,  as  they  do 
in  public  meetings— eh  ?  '* 

«*  Impossible :  how  can  yon  explain 
tabby?  but  eome,  Spong,  let  us  be 
off — here  come  the  ladies." 

'*  The  ladies  1  *'  cried  the  captain, 
'<  give  me  the  pistol,  Gargle ;  measure 
out  the  ground — now  then,  Vm  ready 
—place  your  man — amen  1*' 

The  captain  drew  himself  up  to  his 
fbll  height — nearly  five  feet  four— and 
held  out  the  pistol  firmly  and  steadily, 
as  if  practising  for  an  aim.  It  was 
certainly  an  heroie  sight — and  the 
ladies  were  CTidently  struck  by  it. 

**  Inhuman  man  !*'  exclaimed  Mist 
Jane,  '*  I  come  to  upbraid  yon  for 
yonr  conduct.** 

**  Madam,  permit  me  to  obsenre 
that  I  hare  some  business  to  settle 
here:  yes,  madam^  business  of  im* 
portance«— you  understand  me  f " 

**  Yes — 1  understand  you.  But  vou 
will  be  disappointed  ;  the  General  turn 
thought  better  of  the  subject.** 

<*  Of  the  safety  of  the  subject,  yon 
mean,  madam:  be  is  a  coward,  a 
swindler,  and  an  impostor.     I  have 


proofs  he  is  no  more  a  general  than  I 
am  a  bishop." 

<*  How — proofs  ?**  enquired  the  lady, 
somewhat  staggered — **  What  b  he 
then  ?  »• 

**  In  .  all  human  probability,  a 
tailor,**  replied  the  captain.  '<  Your 
gardener  Simon  di&covered  a  book  of 
patterns  in  his  gig,  and  read  bis  name 
on  the  fly-leaf.*' 

*<  And  what  is  his  name? — but  no  I 
— I  will  not  believe  it,  sir :  your  ac- 
cusations are  brought  against  him  now, 
to  revenge  yourselves  for  his  having 
so  nobly  defended  my  sister  and  my- 
self against  your  insulting  designa* 
tions.  Oh,  Captain  Spong,  there 
was  once  a  time  I  couldn't  have  be- 
licfed  it  I " 

"  I  never  called  you  any  name  bnt 
your  own.  It  was  that  infamous  im- 
postor who  said  yen  were  cats  and 
tabbies.  Gargle  and  I  called  him  to 
order:  he  insulted  ns— he  ran  up 
stairs,  he  told  you  infamous  inventions 
of  his  own.  You  trusted  him,  and  re* 
pelled  us  that  you  had  known  so  long*, 
and  who  once,  Mbs  Jane,— but  thai 
is  over.     He  is  a  tailor,  madam  I" 

A  conversation  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  bad  been  carried  on  in  a 
lower  tone  of  voice  by  the  Doctor  and 
Miss  Elizabeth ;  and  that  young  lady 
broke  in  on  her  sbter's  musings  at  that 
moment. 

'*  Gracious  me,  Jane  I  think  what  a 
cheat  that  man  isl  I  warned  yon 
against  being  deluded  by  his  fine 
speeches,  but  yon  wouldn't  listen.*' 

**  I  deluded  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Jane, 
''  what  do  you  mean  ?  It  was  yen 
that  pressed  him  to  come  home  and 
dine— I  never  could  endure  the  man's 
impudent  looks.*' 

'*  Oh  yes,  yon  could,  Jane :  ven 
didn't  think  his  looks  impudent  last 
night." 

But  before  Miss  Jane  could  sam- 
raon  breath  enongh  to  give  the  accn- 
sation  a  more  vigorous  denial,  the 
gentlemen  interfered.  Spong  threw 
down  the  pistol  with  g^reat  force  on  the 
grass,  and  vowed  that  it  would  be  the 
happiest  hour  of  his  Kfe  if  he  had  been 
the  means  of  exposing  the  arts  of  a 
swindler ;  and  after  sundry  explana- 
tions on  all  points  in  dispute,  it  was 
resoWed  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
house,  and  count  over  all  the  spoons. 
For  when  people  find  their  admiration 
in  the  smallest  degree  nusplaced,  they 
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are  ^erj  apt  to  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  if  thej  don't  find  a  man 
to  be  altogether  a  Howard,  set  him 
down  at  once  as  a  Thurtell. 

In  the  midst  of  their  enqniriesy  a 
Taat  number  of  soft  speeches  were 
made  upon  alt  sides  ;  the  sisters' 
thoughts  flowed  more  strongly  than 
erer  in  their  old  channels,  from  having 
been  for  a  short  time  diverted  ;  and  by 
the  time  the  search  was  finished  and 
nothing  found  missing,  it  had  been 
resolved  to  send  for  two  licenses,  and 
have  a  double  wedding  on  the  very 
first  opportunity.  The  old  cook,  who 
bad  bc«n  employed  to  place  the  pre- 
cocious niece  at  school,  returned  with 
aatisfactory  Udings  of  that  young 
lady  being  in  safe  keeping,  and  all 
went  happy  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Vvre  days  slipt  on  in  the  most  Ely- 
nan  manner  pos>ible — plans  were  laid 
for  the  future,  and  the  education  of 
the  niece  was  resolved  in  full  conclave 
to  be  so  vigorously  attended  to,  that 
she  must  pursue  her  studies  for  many 
years  at  school.  The  gallant  captain 
and  Miss  Jane  were  to  inhabit  the 
honse,  as  he  was  only  in  bachelor's 
lodgings  in  th'e  village,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  both  gentlemen  deter<« 
mined  to  keiep  a  constant  guard  on  the 
premises,  in  ease  of  the  threatened  re- 
torn  of  the  graceful  individual  whom 
they  most  ignorantly  called  a  cheat 
and  a  swindler.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  he  should  be  at  once  re- 
fused admittance,  and  if  he  persisted 
in  forcing  his  way,  that  he  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  constable  for  in- 
seAion  in  the  stocks.  Filled  with 
these  satisfactory  resolutions,  and  all 
the  ardours  of  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love,  the  two  purs  of  lovers  walked 
hour  after  hour  in  the  garden,  or  made 
a  sentimental  pilerimage  to  the  par- 
son's orchard,  which  nad  been  the 
scene  of  the  eclaircissement,  and,  in 
short,  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  as 
the  agitating  delay  of  the  license  and 
other  matrimonial  forms  would  allow 
them.  They  were  returning  in  high 
spirits  from  the  parson's  orchard — 
Miss  Jane  leaning  affectionately  down 
(for  she  was  a  few  inches  taller)  on 
the  captain's  arm,  and  listening  to  an 
epitaph  which  he  had  prepared  for 
insertion  in  next  month's  obituary ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  and  DrGargle  engaged 
in  some  equally  interesting  conversa- 
tion ;  thev  had  just  crossed  by  the 
Httle  garden  path,  and  were  going  in 


front  of  the  French  windows  on  the 
ground-floor,  when  a  well-known  voice 
saluted  their  ears. 

"  *Pon  my  soul,  ladies,  you  take  it 
rather  cool,  gallivanting  with  your 
men  just  in  front  of  the  house.  I  won- 
der you  ain't  ashamed  of  it,  at  your 
time  of  life." 

A  scream  from  each  of  the  ladies, 
so  united  as  to  have  only  the  sound 
of  one,  proved  the  effect  of  the  gene- 
ral's eloquence.  They  looked  to  the 
window;  and  there,  standiug  in  a  free- 
and-easy  attitude,  the  breast  of  his 
coat  thrown  wide  open,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  full  expanse  of  his  yellow 
waistcoat,  his  hat  set  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  bis  whole  ap- 
pearance justifying  his  name  of  the 
kiddy-swell,  stood  our  good-natured 
friend,  apparently  as  much  at  home  as 
if  he  had  never  lived  anywhere  else 
in  his  life. 

'*  You  infernal  impostor,"  puffed 
out  the  rather  plethoric  captain,  ''what 
right  have  you,  sir,  to  go  into  that 
house?" 

''  Oho !  you're  the  same  old  boy  that 
called  the  respectable  angels  at  your 
side,  old  cats.  'Pon  my  honour,  I*ve 
a  great  mind  to  write  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  about  it.  He'll  be  disgust- 
ed with  your  behaviour." 

**  We  shall  find  means,  sir,  to  pu- 
nish you  for  this  intrusbn,"  pursued 
the  captain. 

*'  Don't  mention  it  to  the  duke,  if 
you  happen  to  be  writing  to  him. 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  don't  yon  see  a 
notice  in  the  garden,  that  trespassers 
will  be  prosecuted?  Blowed  if  I  stand 
a  set  of' fellers  coming  here  philan- 
dering with  a  set  of  old  maids, 
kissing  and  hugging  in  that  disgust- 
ing manner.  I'll  write  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  Vice,  I 
will." 

Another  scream,  and  their  two  faces 
hid,  as  if  suffused  with  blushes,  prov- 
ed the  effect  of  these  false  accnsationa 
on  the  delicate- minded  ladies. 

**  I  advise  you,  sir,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, disregarding  the  attack,  "  to  re- 
tire peaceably  from  that  house,  or  the 
constable  shall  be  sent  for." 

<<  Send  for  him  by  all  means,  I'll 
give  you  in  charge  as  a  couple  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds — ^but  good-bye. 
I  can't  stand  here  all  day,  having  my 
modesty  shocked  by  your  indecent  be- 
haviour." 

So  saying,  he  retired  from  the  win- 
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dow>  leaving  tbe  party  in  blank  amaze- 
ment at  his  audacity. 

The  captain  and  the  doctor^  equally 
iratet  proceeded  to  the  stable,    and 


pinafore ;  ob,  she's  snch  an  infant — 
ain't  yon*  Sarah  ?  Come  and  show 
youcaelf,  and  ask  your  old  aunties' 
blessing;  and  tell  'em  all  about  our 


armed  themselves  with  hay-forks  and    journey  to  Gretna  Green  ;  and  thank 


other  agricultural  weapons>  and  with 
the  additional  aid  of  old  Simon,  who 
offered  himself,  nothing  loth,  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  executing  vengeance  on 
the  offender,  they  tried  to  open  the 
front  door,  but  in  vain.  They  tried 
the  windows,  but  they  were  all  care- 
fully fastened,  and  finding  all  other 
entrances  barred,  they  returned  to  the 
front  knocker  and  made  a  prodigious 
noise,  in  hopes  of  being  admitted  by 
the  servants.  In  the  midst  of  their 
noisy  attack,  the  kiddy-swell  opened 
the  upper  window,  and  putting  his 
head  out,  affected  great  surprise. 

"  What  I  Are  you  not  gone  yet?— 
And  you,  dearest  Miss  Jane,  have  you 
quite  forsaken  your  general?  Cruel 
girl !  And  you.  Miss  Elizabeth,  have 
you  no  regard  for  a  governor's  son  ?— 
false  perfidious  creatures  I  Til  expose 
yon  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  all 
your  friends — see  if  I  don't." 

••  Will  you  let  us  in,  sir — yes  or 
no?" 

«*  No — I  won't  let  you  in,  sir.  Who 
the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  You  call  your- 
self a  oiptain  ;  but  perhaps  you're  a 
housebreaker,  sir;  and  that  other 
highwayman  calls  himself  an  apothe- 
cary. How  do  I  know  what  he  is, 
sir  ?  He's  ugly  enough  for  any  thing. 
'Pon  my  soul  it's  very  hard  that  a 


them  for  taking  care  of  your  house  so 
long,  and  the  good  education  they're 
given  you.'* 

Saying  this,  the  kiddy-swell  brought 
forward  to  the  window  a  stout  young 
lady,  in  a  blue  frock  and  a  very  red 
face — but  whether  from  the.  fatigues 
of  her  journey,  or  the  trying  situation 
she  was  in,  I  cannot  say — and  pre- 
sented her  to  the  astonished  group 
below.  The  shield  that  turned  people 
into  stone  could  not  have  had  a  more 
instantaneous  effect — the  pitch- forks 
dropt  from  the  belligerent  hands  of 
the  petrified  pair  of  wooers,  and  Si- 
mon limped  off  into  the  stable  without 
beat  of  drum.  All  were  silent.  At 
last  the  kiddy- swell,  with  his  accus- 
tomed eloquence,  renewed  the  con- 
versation. 

*'  How  unnatural  in  you  not  to 
welcome  us  more  kindly  when  we 
come  home  I  'Pon  my  soul,  1  feel  as 
if  I  was  an  orphan.  And  you  too— 
don't  you,  Sarah  ?  Such  coldness  to 
near  relations !  no  party  in  the  State 
will  believe  it.  Sir  Robert  will  won- 
der ;  Lord  John  be  horror-struck ; 
and  1  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  O'Con- 
nell  scratched  you  out  of  his  will ;  but 
I  think  I  hear  wheels  on  the  road  ; 
and  if  so,  I'll  trouble  you  to  be  a  little 
more  polite,  for  I  expect  my  gover- 


gentleman  can't  rest  in  his  own  house  *  nor  every  minute." 


without  all  this  disturbance — after  a 
journey,  too;  but  I'll  prosecute  you 
for  an  attempt  to  enter  a  dwelling- 
bouse,  and,  if  I  can  possibly  make  in- 
terest with  the  Chancellor — to  hang 
you  ;  depend  upon  it,  I  will." 

''  You  are  a  brazen-faced  rascal, 
sir,  and  I'll  send  for  the  civil  power, 
and  break  into  the  house  at  once.*' 

**  What!  and  alarm  my  wife,  sir? 
poor  little  thing,  and  she  just  newly 
come  from  school!  for  shame,  cap. 
tain ;  Lord  Melbourne  will  be  ashamed 
of  you." 

"  His  wife !  has  be  brought  a  wo- 
man with  him?"  enquired  Miss  Jane 
in  a  whisper,  which,  however,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  kiddy-swell. 

**  Haven't  I?  that's  all;  a  pretty 
little  dear,  with  crop  hair  and  long 
trousers ;  short  blue  frock  and  high 


The  anticipations  of  the  kiddy- 
swell  were  realized.  The  respected 
Mr  Hogginbuck,  senior,  came  into 
the  walk,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
party  below  by  his  dutiful  son,  who 
still  kept  his  station  at  the  up-stairs 
window.  By  the  extreme  urbanity 
of  that  gentleman,  who  had  been  in- 
formed  by  letter  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, and  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  world,  an  arrangement  was  come 
to,  3irhich  apparently  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, especially  the  kiddy-swell,  who 
saw  himself  at  the  summit  of  his  am- 
bition, in  possession  of  the  bouse 
which  had  so  long  excited  his  envy. 
And  with  the  denouement  I,  above  all 
others,  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased, 
as  to  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  high 
station  I  now  hold  as  member  and  his* 
toriographer  of  the  Northern  Circuit. 
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LBWI8  ON  THB  GOVERNMENT  OF  DEPENDENCIES. 


Wb  haTO  read  this  work  with  much 
interest  and  attention.     The  author 
has  not*  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  accom- 
ptished    the  rather  ambitious  enter- 
prise which  his  title-page  announces 
to  OS  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fulfil. 
If  the  reader  open  this  Tolume  with  a 
view  to  find  in  it  an  entire  system, 
moulded  to  a  perfect  shape,  and  adapt- 
ed to  praeticaL  utility — if  he  look  for 
any  striking  and  original  views,  any 
remarks  indicating  much  acquaintance 
with  men  and  manners,  with  tho  po- 
licy of  states,  and  still  more  with  the 
history  of  legislation,  he  wilt,  we  think, 
be  disappointed.     If  he  looks  for  the 
graeee— we  mean,  of  course,  the  legi- 
timate graces  of  style  and  language^- 
for  the  concise  energy  of  Hobbes,  the 
rapid  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke,^  the 
profound  and  lucid  dissertations  of 
Hume*  he  will  discoTer  in  the  very 
first  pages  sufficient  reason  to  convince 
him  of  his  mistake.     But,  if  various 
emdition*  sometimes,  perhaps,  rather 
ostentatiously  displayed,  yet  for  the 
most  part  nnder  the  direction  of  good 
sense,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  a  very 
interesting  topic — if  the  proofs  which 
it  abundantly  contains  of  calm  judg- 
ment, much  reflection,  and  patient  in- 
dustry*  will  satisfy  his  expectation, 
then  we  can  recommend  this  volume, 
as  one  which  will  repay  the  labour  of 
his  perusal. 

Mr  Lewis  sets  out  in  hb  preface 
with  telling  us  that — 

"  The  subjects  comprited  within  the 
tciraee  of  politics  may  be  conveniently  dU- 
tribated  under  the  three  following  main 
divinost:— 

'*  1.  The  nature  and  form  of  t  sovereign 
government,  and  its  relations  with  the  per- 
eoas  directly  subject  to  it. 

**  2.  The  relations  between  the  sovereign 
foveroments  of  independent  communities; 
via.  international  law  or  morality. 

"  3.  The  nature  of  a  dominant  and  a 
dependent  commnoity  ;  or,  in  other  words,* 
ibe  relation  of  supremacy  and  dependence." 

y^e  cannot  help  thinking  tbb  divi- 
uon  erroneous ;  first,  because  the  third 
part  of  the  division  must  substantially 
resolve  itself  into  the  first ;  secondly, 
beeanse  It  does  not  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject. Surely  the  relations  of  the  go- 
verned to  each  other  must  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  all  political  specu- 


lations. Take,  for  instance,  the  rela« 
tions  of  the  priesthood  and  nobles  to 
the  people  under  the  old  regime  in 
France — the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
one,  the  disadvantages  laboured  under 
by  the  other ;  take  the  actual  relation 
of  the  Russian  nobleman  to  the  boor, 
who  is  born  on  his  estate,  toils  for  his 
profit,  and  may  be  exiled  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  what  would  be  thought  of  any 
political  account  of  these  countries 
from  which  such  relations  were  exclud- 
ed ?  Yet,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  French  landlord  did  not, 
and  the  Russian  nobleman  does  not, 
possess  any  greater  share  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  meanest  hind  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  go- 
vernments ;  and,  therefore,  according 
to  the  division  of  Mr  Lewis,  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  any 
political  enquiry.  The  preface  con- 
cludes— 

*'  It  might  likewise  contribute  to  the 
same  end,  by  exhibitiog  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  political  evils  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  condition  of  a  dependency. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  dependencies  were 
conscious  that  many  of  the  inconveniencies 
of  their  lot  are  nut  imputable  to  the  ne- 
gleet,  or  ignorance,  or  selfishness,  of  their 
rulers,  but  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  the  form  of  their  government,  they 
would  be  inclined  to  submit  patiently  to 
inevitable  i>ls,  which  a  vain  resistance  to 
the  authority  of  the  dominant  country 
cannot  fail  to  aggravate." 

The  proper  inference  appears  to  us 
exactly  the  reverse  ;  for,  if  dependent 
states  could  be  persuaded  that  the 
evils  of  which  they  complain  were  not 
owing  to  transitory  or  accidental 
causes— such  as  the  corruption  or  igno- 
rance of  a  governor,  who  might  be 
changed— but  were  a  part  of  their  very 
heing,  and,  so  long  as  they  continued 
dependencies,  incurable,  self-pre- 
servation— the  strongest  of  all  mo- 
tives in  the  political  system — would 
impel  them  to  shake  off  a  dominion  so 
vicious  and  defective,  which,  be  the 
persons  to  whom  its  administration 
was  entrusted  ever  so  virtuous  and 
skilful,  must  be  in  itself  a  grievance, 
and,  by  a  never-changing  law  of  na- 
ture, the  cause  of  perpetual  calamity 
and  incalculable  distress* 
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Mr  Lewis,  in  his  preliminary  en« 
qniry,  enters  immediately  upon  a  dis* 
cussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  powers 
of  a  dependent  government,  in  which 
he  considers  the  extent  and  character 
of  these  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  exercised.  He 
subdivides — we  believe,  the  arrange- 
ment is  peculiar  to  himself— the  powers 
of  a  government  into  executive*  legis- 
lative, inquisitorial  I  and. arbitrary  ! 
and  ends  by  examining  the  manner  and 
degree  in  which  these  powers  may  be 
delegated.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  dissertation  on  these  powers, 
as  exercised  under  the  control  of  what 
Mr  Lewis  thinks  proper  to  call  "  a 
dominant  community."  This  chap- 
ter*  as  any  other  work  lo  which  Mr 
Lewis  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  labour  must  necessarily  do,  bears 
marks  of  extensive  research,  and  con- 
tains some  appropriate  illustrations; 
but  here  we  must  set  limits  to  onr 

Sanegyrie.  We  look  upon  Mr  Lewis's 
ivtsion  of  the  powers  of  government 
as  essentially  defective,  and  as  resting 
upon  puerile  and  merely  verbal  ca- 
vils ;  moreover,  the  confusion  of  the 
judicial  with  the  legislative  power  is 
80  flagrant  an  absurdity,  and  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  political  science,  that  no- 
thing but  a  most  dogmatical  spirit 
could  have  betrayed,  we  will  not  say 
Mr  Lewis,  but  the  most  ordinary 
sciolist,  into  a  paradox  at  once  so  nu- 
gatory and  ridiculous. 

'*  It  it  an  error  (stys  Mr  Lewis)  to 
suppose  that  a  sovereign  government  is 
sabject  to  any  other  than  moral  restraints, 
and  that  it  doe*  not  possess  an  absolute 
and  despotic  power.  AH  attempts  to  limit 
legally  the  power  of  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment by  |}oaitive  laws,  promises,  compacts, 
and  constitutioaal  checks  or  balances,  are 
nngatory." 

If  this  be  an  error,  it  is  one  that 
may  boast  of  very  illustrious  prose- 
lytes. Mr  Bentham,  a  writer  whom 
Mr  Lewis  has  evidently  studied  with 
much  care,  says,  in  his  Fra*jmtnt  on 
Govemmentf  pdge\22t  **  Those  bounds 
the  supreme  power  has  marked  out  to 
its  authority,  &c.  &o.  Beyond  them  the 
disposition  to  obedience  is  stopped  from 
extending ;  beyond  them  the  subject  is 
no  more  prepared  to  obey  the  governing 
body  of  his  own  state  than  that  of  any 
H  othtr.^  The  historians  from  whom 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  former  times,  and  of  the 


[Fel>. 


German  empire  and  Swiss  countries  in 
a  later  era*  have  fallen  into  it.  Nay, 
De  Wit,  from  his  speech  to  Temple 
before  the  signature  of  the  Triple 
League,  appears  to  have  been  infected 
by  it  in  a  matter  relating  to  his  own 
functions,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of 
his  own  country.  After  this,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  M.  de  Tocquevilke^ 
and  even  Chancellor  Kent,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  American  constitution, 
both  containing  very  c'ear  and  elabo- 
rate statements  of  tbe&e  "  nugatoiy 
checks/*  which  Mr  Rent  is  so  far 
misled  as  to  term  the  corner-stone  of 
the  constitution  on  which  he  writes, 
and  of  the  effect  which  they  suppose 
them,  erroneously  no  doubt,  to  have 
produced,  should  have  fallen  victima 
to  the  same  illusion,  from  which  Mr 
Lewis,  greatly  to  his  own  apparent 
satisfaction,  is  exempt.  We  suspect, 
however,  both  from  this  passage  and  the 
quotation  from  Hobbes  appended  to  il^ 
that  Mr  Lewis  has  fallen  into  the  er- 
ror of  confounding  the  absolute  power 
which  must  of  course  exist  somewhere 
in  every  government,  but  which,  in 
free  governments,  is  distnbnted  among 
several  branches  of  the  eommunitv, 
with  the  power  engrossed  by  a  single 
individual  in  despotic  monarchies. 
The  passage  which  Mr  Lewis  iquotes 
in  support  of  a  theory  referring  to  the 
former,  b  one  which  evidently  applies 
to  the  latter,  and  on  which  Hobbes 
has  reared  (a  fact  Mr  Lewis  seems  to 
have  forgotten)  a  system  not  more 
hostile  to  freedom  than  morality. 

Now,  the  doctrine  of  paissive  obe- 
dience, properly  understood,  amounts 
to  no  more  than  this — that  laws  en- 
acted by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state, 
are  binding  on  every  individual  it  con- 
tains. But  this  doctrine,  which,  with 
the  latitude  incident  to  all  human  pro- 
positions, may  be  received  as  univer- 
sally true,  was  artfully  exchanged  for 
one  which  maintained  the  illegality  of 
resistance  to  one  member  of  the  su- 
preme power,  e.  g.  the  king  in  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  whatever  might  be 
the  usurpations  of  that  member  upon 
rights  held  by  the  same  tenure,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  same  restrictions 
as  its  own.     Mr  Lewis  proceeds— 

'*  It  is  likewise  abrard  to  deny  to  a  so- 
vereign government  the  power,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  callrd,  the  tight  of  doing 
certain  acts,  such  as  iDflictini;  death  or 
bodily  pain,  of  taking  property,  &c.  When 
the  right  of  a  sovereign  government  to  do 
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any  act  is  deniedj  nothiog  more  is  meant 
tbao  that  the  government  ought  oot,  in  the 
■paaker'fl  or  writer*!  opinion,  to  do  tha 
act.  This  expression  U,  therefore^  merely 
a  eoncise  formaU  iat  awsMming  the  ques- 
tion ml  issiM." 

Now  he  mast  forgiTe  us  if  we  re- 
mind  him,  that  no  doctrine  has  been  re- 
pndiated  with  more  contempt  and  in- 
dignation, as  destructive  of  all  hnman 
society,  and  as  tendings  to  the  mof^t 
revolting  consequences,  by  the  greatest 
writers  in  ancient  and  modern  tiroes, 
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ject  matter.  No  arguments  of  policy* 
reaion  of  state,  or  preservation  of  tlie 
constitution,  can  lie  pleaded  in  favour  of 
■uch  a  practice.  They  may,  indeed,  im- 
peach the  frame  of  that  constitution ;  but 
can  never  touch  this  immovable  princi- 
ple.''— Boaaa.  Tract  im  Popery  LatM. 
**  Jam  vero  iUod  stnltismmum,  extsti- 
mare  omnia  justa  esse,  quae  scitasintin  po- 
puloram  iustitutit,  aut  legibus. — Etiamne^ 
si  qu«  leges  tint  tyrannorum  ?  si  triginta 
illi  Athenis  leges  imponere  voluissent? 
aut,  si  omnes  Athenienses  delectarentur  ty- 
rannicis   legibus,  num  idcirco  hae  leges, 


than  this  which  he  propounds  as  an     justae  haben^ntur  ?     Nihilo,  credo,  magis 


oxtom  not  requiring  any  proof  or  even 
explanation.  On  most  political  ques- 
tion;^, authorities  must  be  weighed  be- 
fore the  enquirer  can  arrive  at  any 
safe  cottcluftion.      He  will  find  one 


opinion  supported  by  Plato,  another    ffi^'-    ^»*>-  *•/  1^. 


ilia,  quam  interrex  neater  tulit,  ut  dicta- 
tor quem  vellet  civium,  indicta  caussa, 
impone  posset  occider«;  est  enim  unum 
jus  quo  devincta  est  hominum  societas,  et 
quod  lex  constituit  una.     Cicsao,  Htf  X«- 


laid  down  by  Grotius,  a  third  main- 
tained by  some  authority  lees  entitled 
to  respect  and  eonsideration.  But, 
on  this  point,  let  him  choose  what 
gnide  he  will,  except  Mr  Hobbes,  and 
he  will  be  conducted  to  the  same  con- 
clusion  a  conelnsion  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  whieh  Mr  Lewis,  misled 
by  a  great  but  paradoxical  writer,  on 
whom  the  maintenance  of  thia  very 
doctrine  has  fixed  a  slur,  which  his  ex- 
traordinary merits  in  other  respects 
bave  n€»t  been  able  to  obliterate,  has 
selected  with  singular  perverseness  as 
the  ground  work  of  his  argument.  We 
subjitiB  two  passages  in  which  the 
greatest  masters  of  moral  and  political 
science  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
have  exhausted  their  nneqnaled  elo- 
quence in  the  reprobation  of  this  per* 
nicious  and  chimerical  speculation. 

"  But  if  we  could  suppose,  that  suchara- 
tiflcation  was  made  not  virtually,  but  actu- 
ally,  hy  the  people,  not  representatively,  tout 
even  collectively,  still  it  would  h«  null  and 
void.  They  have  no  right  to  make  a  law 
prejudicial  to  the  whole  community,  even 
though  the  delinquents,  in  making  such  an 
set,  should  be  thtmselves  the  chief  sufferers 
by  it ;  because  it  would  be  made  against 
the  principle  of  a  superior  law,  which 
it  Is  not  in  the  power  of  any  community,  or 
of  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  alter — I  mean 
tiie  will  of  Him  who  gave  us  our  nature, 
and,  in  giving,  impressed  an  invsriabie  law 
upon  it.  It  would  be  hard  to  point  out  any 
error  more  truly  subversive  of  all  the  order 


Neque  enim  esse  mens  divina  sine 
tione  potest,  nee  ratio  divina  non  bane 
vim  in  reetis  pravisque  sanciendis  ha- 
bere; nee,  quia  nusquam  erat  scriplum, 
ut  contra  omnes  hostiom  copias  ia  ponte 
unus  assisteret,  a  tergoqui*  pontem  inter- 
scindi  jnberet,  idcirco  minus,  Coclilem  il- 
ium rem  gesaisse  tantam,  fortitudinis  lege, 
at  que  imperio,  putabimus:  nrc,  si  regnante 
Tarqninio  nulla  erat  Rom»  scripta  lex  de 
stupris,  idcirco  non  contra  ii lam  legem  sem- 
piiernam  Sexlus  Tarquinius  vim  Lucretic, 
Tricipitini  flliae,  at  tulit."— Cickro,  De 
Legibus.  Lib.  ii.  4. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to 
tbese  passages,  some  of  the  most 
splendid  lineiB  which  the  Greek  drama 
has  bequeathed  to  ns. 

ovBi  vHpuv  roeovTOit  ^ofAiny  rei  oei^ 

¥6/^tfcet  ^vvav^ttt  iinrrip  S»i  v'tri^PUfAuy. 
ov  yA^  r/  MVjt  yi  xei^c^St  flSXT^*  utt  xori 
^^  rctvrtt,  xov^tlf  ot^ty  c£  mv  '^«yii. 

Antiyone,  4d3. 

Mr  Lewis  proceeds — 

**  A  similar  confusion  appears  to  pre- 
vail respecting  the  distinction  l)etween  an 
absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy.  It  seems 
to  be  sometimes  thought  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  absolute  and  a  limited 
monarchy  consists  !n  this :  that  an  abso- 
lute monarch  governs  arbitrarily,  whereas 
a  limited  monarch  governs  according  to 
laws.  It  is  true,  that  an  absolute  mo« 
nareh  (or  a  monarch  properly  to  called) 
may,  and  indeed  often  does,  govern  arbi- 
trarily ;  and  it  is  true,  that  in  a  limited 


and  beauty,  all  the  peace  and  happiness,  of     monarchy,  (or  a  republic  of  which  a  king 


human  society,  than  the  position,  that  any 
body  of  men  have  a  right  to  make  what 
laws  they  please ;  or  that  laws  can  derive 
any  authority  from  their  institution  merely, 
and  iodependent  of  the  quality  of  the  sub- 


is  head,)  the  king  having  only  a  share  of 
the  sovereign  power,  cannot  in  general 
alter  or  depart  from  the  laws  without  the 
consent  of  the  remainder  of  the  sovereign 
body.     But  an   absolme  or  proper  mo- 
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narcby  might  be  gOYeroed  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  as  much  as  a  so*  called  11- 
mited  monarcby." 

N0W9  for  ordiaarj  purposes*  such 
a  description  would  be  quite  suflScient 
—it  is  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  in- 
telligible. The  difference  between  an 
absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy,  as 
any  farmer  from  the  plough  would 
tell  Mr  Lewis,  is,  that  m  the  one  the 
sovereign  is  restrained  by  law,  and  in 
the  other  he  is  not.  The  great  incon- 
venience of  an  absolute  goyernmeni 
is,  that  it  does  depend  on  the  admi- 
nistration, which  may,  and  as  human 
nature  is  constituted,  must  vary.  The 
great  benefit  of  a  free  government  is, 
that,  by  its  own  constitution,  it  causes 
bad  men  (of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  presents,  in 
his  successful  attempts  to  carry  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  a  very  strong 
example)  to  find  their  interest  in  pro« 
moting  ibe  general  welfare.  To  say 
that  an  absolute  government  may  be 
governed  according  to  law,  is  to  tell 
OB  that  any  thing  not  physically  im> 
possible  may  take  place.  What  ligbt 
snch  a  statement  fiings  upon  any  po- 
litical question  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover. 

We  now  come  to  the  enquiry 
concerning  judicial  and  legislative 
powers,  as  Mr  Lewis,  with  a  can- 
dour second  only  to  that  of  Mill- 
bourne — whom  Pope  pronounced  the 
ffidrest  of  critics,  because  he  annexed 


are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  esta^ 
blished  forms ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have 
often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves  into 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  with  an  ambition 
which  thehr  distance  from  the  control  of  a 
superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a 
power  which  their  master  does  not  ven- 
ture to  assume.  In  order  to  check  aa 
usurpation  which  the  Spanish  colonies, 
by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the  viceroys 
have  been  prohibited,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion, 
or  giving  a  voice  with  respect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them." 

Monsieur  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  ad- 
mirable chapter  **  Du  Jugement  Poli* 
tiqueatuc Etats  Unis,  Vol.  i.  c.  7.,'' after 
stating  the  reasons  why  a  legislative 
body  may,  iis  in  England  and  France, 
be  invested,  on  special  occasions,  with 
the  temporary  exercise  of  judicial 
power,  and  pointing  out  the  strict 
conditions  by  which  this  anomaly 
must  be  restrained,  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  abuses  to  which  it  must 
otherwise  lead,  adds  this  pregnant 
commentary  on  the  general  character 
of  such  a  proceeding. 

"  On  ne  saurait  nier  que  le  jngement 
politique  tel  que  I'entend  en  Europe 
ne  vide  le  principe  consertHUeur  de  la 
division  des  pouvoirs,  et  qu*il  ne  menace 
sans  cesse  la  liberty  et  la  vie  des  hommes." 

The  senate  in  America  can  only  de- 


his  own  version  of  The  Georgics  to  his     p^ve  an  impeached  person  of  political 
criticism  on  Dryden  s  translation  of    gt^tion  and  authority.      Any  other 
the  same  work-has  transcribed  not    pnnUhment  must  be  inflicted  on  him 
only  a  contrary  opinion  to  his  own 
from  Mr  Locke,  but  Paley*s  empha« 
tical  declaration,  that  the  separation 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions is  the  first  maxim  of  a  free  state. 
We  will  not  quote  any  of  that  great    profound^ 
writer's  arguments  in  support  of  a 
doctrine  which  no  one,  we  believe, 
but  Mr  Lewis  has  been  hardy  enough 
to  question.     We. will,  however,  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  some  excellent 
writers  on  the  same  subject— 

''  Though  it  is  only,"  says  Robertson  in 
his  Historic  of  America,  "  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovereign 
exercises  in  person  the  formidable  prero- 
gative of  administering  justice  to  the  sub- 
jects, and,  in  absolving  or  condemning, 
consults  no  law  bat  what  is  deposited  in 
his  own  breast ;  though  in  all  the  monar- 
ohies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  Is 
committed  to  magistrates,  whose  decisions 


as  on  an  ordinary  criminal,  after  a 
trial  by  jury.  The  observations  of 
M.  De  Tocqueville  on  this  rule, 
which  seem  at  first  sight  a  specious 
show  of  moderatioq,  are  striking  and 
of 

*'  En  emp^chant  les  tribunaux  poll- 
tiques  de  prononcer  des  peines  judielairet, 
les  Am^ricains  me  semblent,  done,  avoir 
pr^venu  les  consequences  les  plus  possibles 
de  la  tyrannie  legislative,  plutot  que  la  ty- 
rannie  elle-meme ;  et  je  ne  sua  si,  a  tout 
prendre,  le  jugement  politique  tel  qu*on 
I'entend  aux  Etats  Unli  n*est  point  Tarme  la 
plus  formidable  qn*  on  sit  jamais  remise  aux 
mains  la  majorite.  Lorsque  les  Republiques 
Americaines  commenceront  k  deg^nerer, 
je  crois  qu*on  ponrra  ais£ment  le  recon- 
naitre.  II  suffira  de  voir  si  le  nombre  des 
jugements  politiques  augments/'. 

M.  Destul  de  Tracy,  the  author  of 
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a  most  laminous  and  celebrated  com-  racter,  from  all  responsibility  for  the 

mentary  on  Montesquieu,  thus  declares  enormities    in    the    perpetration    of 

his  opinion  on  the  same  subject.  which  he  may  concur.     Possibly  Phi- 

"  'A  regard  de  U  forme  det  jngemensy  locleon,  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes, 

il  me  paiau  que,  dans  tout  govememeDt,  P^J  ^&^e  suggested  to  our  author  the 

il  faat  que  !•  souTerain  —  soli  peuple,  idea  of  a  perfect  judge.     It  is  to  some 

soit  monarque — loit  t^nal  ne  decide  jamais  ^^^\  fortunate  combination  of  judidd 

des  intereta  des  particolien,  ni  par  lol.  qualities  in   the  tribunals  by  which 

meme,  ni  par  sea  ministres,  ni  par  des  their  causes  were  investigated*- that 

commissioDfl  sp^ciales ;  mais  tonjoars  par  the  acquittal  of  Clodius  in  ancient. 


dca  juges  etablis  d'ayanoe  h.  cet  effet, 
et  qu*il  est  desirable  que  ees  juges  tou- 
jours  ndvant  le  texte  precis  de  la  loi." 
— Livre  ▼!. 

And  after  adding  that  criminal  laws  error  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
sbould  be  as  clear,  and  receive  as  11-  later  history  of  the  Roman  Republic;, 
teral  an  interpretation  as  possible,  he    and  the  passages  he  has  himself  quoted 


and  the  impeachment  of  Marlborough, 
Somers,  and  Godolphin,  in  modem 
times  must  be  attributed.  That  Mr 
Lewis  should  have  fallen  into  this 


says,  *'  Ces  deux  points  ne  peuventpas 
faire  matiere  d,  diacussion,** — lb. 

We  will  only  subjoin  the  testimony 
of  Blackstone,  important  as  that  of  an 
English  lawyer,  to  these  general  au- 
thorities. Book  i.  chap.  7.  "  In  this 
distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the 


from  the  Verrine  Orations,  oflfer  the 
strongest  possible  illustration  of  its 
magnitude.  The  union  of  the  judi- 
cial with  the  other  powers  of  the 
senate,  brought  that  mighty  empire 
more  than  once  to  the  ^erge  of  ruin. 
No  senator,  however  manifest   and 


judicial  power  in  a  peculiar  body  of  enormous  his  crimes  in  the  adminis* 
men,  nominated  indeed,  but  not  re-  tration  of  a  province,  was  in  danger 
moveable  at  pleasure  by  the  crown,  of  condemnation,  where  a  body  con- 
consists  one  main  preservative  'of  the  sistiupr  of  senators,  sharers  in  the  same 
public  liberty,  which  cannot  subsist  functions,  full  of  sympathy  for  crimes 


long  in  any  state,  unless  the  ad  minis 
tration  of  common  justice  be  in  some 
degree  separated  both  from  the  legis- 
lative, and  also  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  life,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  subject  would  be  in  the  bands 
of  arbitrary  judges,  whose  decisions 
would  be  then  regulated  only  by  their 


which  many  among  them  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  imitate,  were  to 
pronounce  upon  his  guilt  or  inna> 
cence.  Instead  of  censors,  the  cri- 
minal found  accomplices.  The  ac- 
quittal of  one  ensured  impunity  to  all. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Gracchus,  by  a  law  to  which  Cicero 
repeatedly    alludes,   transferred    the 


own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  funda-    judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the 
mental    principles   of    law ;    which,     knights ;   this  law  was  repealed   by 


though  legislators  may  depart  from, 
yet  judges  are  bound  to  observe.*' 

Tne  position  for  which  Mr  Lewis 
must  contend,  if  he  mean  to  deny  the 
expediency  of  keeping  separate  the  le- 
gislative and  judicial  powers,  is  rather 
a  critical  one.  He  must  affirm  that  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  character  is 
most  likely  to  be  maintained,  when  the 
judge  is  aware  of  the  individual  upon 
whom  hb  decbion  will  operate,  and 
feels  a  deep  interest  in  his  fate — when 
he  has  private  designs  to  serve  and 
party  parpoEes  to  gratify — when  hb 
resoiacions  are  suggested  by  the  con-  law  was  an  action  depending  on  the 
sideration  of  particular  effects  and  '<  arbitrinm*' of  the  judge,  we  arenot 
tendencies — when  ho  has  the  power    justified  in  assigning  to  it  the  sense 


Sjrlla,  and  the  effect  of  its  repeal  was 
visible  in  ruined  provinces,  plundered 
cities,  and  the  desolation  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth. 

This  leads  us  to  a  dissertation  on 
the  word  *'  arbitrary,"  in  which  Mr 
Lewis  endeavours  to  show,  that  the 
word  *•  arbitrary,"  as  it  is  employed  by 
our  best  writers,  is  used  in  an  impro- 
per signification;  that  no  positive  law 
can  afford  any  security  against  arbi- 
trary power:  and  that  as  "  arbitrium'* 
implies  no  more  than  judgment,  and 
"  actio   arbitraria"  of  the   Roman 


of  setting  precedents  at  deBsnce,  and 
may  dispense  with  repeated  violations 
of  the  most  acknowledged  principles 
of  justice — above  all,  when  he  is  to- 
tally set  free^  in  hb  person  and  cha- 


which  the  greatest  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage have  universally  stamped  upon 
it.  Thb  appears  to  us  mere  idle 
pedantry.  The  usage  of  the  best 
writers  in  a  language  forms  a  tribunal 
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as  to  the  meaDing  of  its  words  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal.  Nor  caa 
any  fallacy  be  more  trice  and  obviousi 
than  that  which  arises  from  confouud- 
iDg  the  actual  meantng-of  a  word  with 
its  etymological  signitication.  Take, 
fir  iastance,  the  word  '*  heresy  ;" — 
what  would  Mr  Lewis  say  to  any  one 
who  should  ai^ue,  that,  as  heresy  only 
meant  choice>  the  term  heresy  was 
often  used  improperly  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal writers  to  denote  those  who  held 
erroneous  opinions  on  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  that  all  attempts  to  prevail 
against  the  srrowth  of  heresy  in  any 
religious  society  must  therefore  be  in 
Tain  ?  Would  not  the  common  sense 
of  any  grown  creature  be  shocked  at 
such  an  assertion,  and  would  not  the 
study  of  a  long  diatribe  on  the  sub- 
ject be  too  much  for  human  patience 
to  endure  ?  Would  not  the  attempt 
to  build  a  conclusion  of  practical  im- 
portance, coming  home  to  the  "  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  men,"  on  such 
contemptible  quibbling,  be  preposte- 
rous ?  The  meauing  of  the  word  "  ar- 
bitrary" in  English,  to  which  that  of 
theword'*arbitraire**in  Kreoch  almost 
entirely  corresponds,  is  as  well  6xed  and 
ascertained  as  that  of  any  word  in  our 
language.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a 
stricter  sense,  denoting  that  which  is 
the  mere  effect  of  positive  institution, 
and  which  varies  in  different  states, 
without  the  transgression  of  any  na- 
tural law — such  are  the  laws  which 
fix  the  number  of  years  after  the  lapse 
of  which  prescriptiun  shall  be  com- 
plete, or  the  individual  attain  majo- 
rity :  in  this  particular  meaning,  the 
word  is  often  employed  by  writers  on 
jurisprutlence.  But  the  far  more  fre- 
Guent  use  of  the  word  is  that  which 
Sir  Lewis  imagines  that  it  is  in  his 
power — superseding  the  auhority  of 
Burke,  Swift,  Hume,  and  Paley,  of 
our  greatest  writers  and  most  pro- 
found philosophers  —  to  proscribe  ; 
that  in  which,  as  heresy  denotes  not  a 
choice  but  a  wrong  choice,  it  denotes 
not  an  exercise  only,  but  a  harsh, 
capricious,  unjust,  and  despotic  ex- 
ercise of  authority.  '*  None  of  us,*' 
says  Mr  Burke,  '*  would  not  ri:»k  his 
life,  rather  than  fall  under  a  govern- 
ment purely  arbitrary.**  Admitting, 
however,  fur  the  saxe  of  argument, 
(}t  is,  in  truth,  the  only  purpose  for 
which  such  a  concession  could  be 
made,)  the  verbal  subtlety  which  Mr 
Lewis  propounds  as  an  important  dis- 
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covery  to  be  correct,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  perceive  the  advantage  which  he 
can  derive  from  it.  Does  Mr  Lewis, 
when  he  affirms  that  oo  laws  can  af- 
ford a  security  against  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,  mean  to  insinuate, 
that  the  artiitrary  power  of  a  balanced 
government  is  the  same  with  that  of 
a  Turkish  sultan?  If  he  does,  such 
an  assertion  stands  opposed  to  every 
dictate  of  reason  and  to  all  the  lessons 
of  experience ; — if  he  does  not,  and  if 
he  admit  that  arbitrary  power,  in  a 
good  sense,  may,  by  means  of  wise 
institutions,  be  substituted  for  arbi- 
trary power  in  a  bad  sense,  and  that 
the  two  things  he  means  by  the  words 
'*  arbitrary  power,**  are  as  different  as 
light  and  darkness,  as  freedom  and 
servitude,  as  the  English  and  Persian 
government ;  for  what  purpose  is  this 
unmeaning  and  tedious  disquisition 
Introduced,  and  what  conceivable  end 
can  it  answer,  except  to  perplex  and 
confound  a  subject  in  itself  neither 
ambiguous  nor  equivocal. 

Mr  Lewii  is,  wo  think,  no  less  un- 
fortunate in  classing  the  consuetudi- 
nary law  among  the  instances  of  sub- 
ordinate legislation.  Custom  is  not 
the  origin  but  the  test  of  law — it  is 
the  proof  that  a  particular  law  has 
existed,  but  not  the  cause  of  its  insti- 
tution ;  to  say  otherwise  would  be  to 
make  custom  the  origin  of  itself.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are  the  mirror 
from  which  the  principles  by  which 
they  have  been  governed  are  reflected, 
and  on  which  the  hideous  shapes  of 
ancient  prejudice  and  superstition  lin- 
ger, even  after  the  reality  has  passed 
away :  the  origin  of  law,  like  tnat  of 
language,  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity  ; 
but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  as 
language  preceded  grammar,  consue- 
tudinary must  have  preceded  written 
law.  Till  society  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  all  law  must  foe  entirely  tradi- 
tional. He  must  be  a  bold,  and  not  a 
very  wise  man-- certainly  ill  read  in 
English  history — who  shall  assert,  that 
the  greater  part  of  Magna  Charta,  the 

?etition  of  right  assented  to  by  Charles 
.  in  the  beginning,  and  the  bill  of 
rights  delivered  by  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament to  the  Prince  and  Princesses 
of  Orange  in  1688,  which  concludes 
in  these  words — '*  and  they  do  claim 
amount,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singu- 
lar the  premises,  as  their  undoubted 
right  and  liberties  ;**  and  the  judicial 
decisions  contained  in  our  books  of 
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reports,  were  inonnments  and  eTi- 
deDces  of  subordinate  legislation,  as 
thej  are  undoubtedly  of  consuetudi- 
Bvy  law.  To  this  list,  however,  might 
be  added  the  laws  wbieh  control  the 
descent  of  lands  by  inheritance,  the 
rules  of  construction  applicable  to  wills 
and  acts  of  Parliaments,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  particulars  concerning  the 
authorities,  privileges,  and  number  of 
courts,  aad  odier  incidents  to  the 
ordinarv  adonnistration  of  jnstiecy 
which  depend  solely  upon  immemorial 
usage  for  their  support  and  regulation. 
That  branch  of  law,  therefore,  so 
far  from  being,  as  Mr  Lewis  asserts, 
subordinate  and  indirect,  is,  in  fact, 
paramopnt  and  primeval* — it  is  this 
copious  spring  of  legislation  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  described  with  such 
magnificence : — *'  For  there  are  in  na- 
ture certain  fountains  of  j  ustice  whence 
all  eivil  laws  are  derived,  but  as 
streams;  and  like  as  waters  do  take 
tiBCtnrea  and  tastes  from,  the  soils 
through  which  they  run,  so  the  civil 
laws  vary  according  to  the  regions 
aud  governments  where  they  are  plant- 
ed, though  they  proceed  from  the  same 
fountains.  ** 

The  same  observations  may  apply 
to  the  Roman  law,  to  which  Mr  Lewis 
has  alluded.  Mr  Lewis  is  altogether 
mistaken  in  the  peculiar  and  fantasti- 
cal meaning  he  would  affix  to  **  sine 
lege,**  in  his  quotation  from  Ovid : — 
''Consuetudinisautem JHs»**  says  Cicero 
De  Inven.  2,  8  22,  «  esse  putatur  id 
quod  volunfafe  omnium  sine  lege  vetus- 
tas  comprobarit.**  Words  could  not 
be  found  more  totally  at  variance  with 
a  theory  which  describes  consuetudi- 
nary law  as  a  branch  of  Eubordinate 
legislition — ^in  the  same  spirit,  custom 
is  termed  by  the  civilians  **  vetustis^i- 
ma  juris  observantia.'*  Again,  Mr 
Lewis  does  not  seem  to  remember, 
that  the  edict  of  the  Preetor  is  itself 
declaratory,  for  the  most  part,  of  cus- 
tomary or  unwritten  law.  One  ma- 
terial part,  indeed,  of  the  Prsetor's 
duty  was  to  instigate  the  rigour,  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  civil  law,  and 
often  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
engagements,  and  to  compel  the  dis- 
charge of  conscientious  duties.  Still 
Hugo  properiy  observes,  that  the  Pre- 
tmr  appeals  to  the  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  that  his  language  is  not 


that  of  a  legislator,  but  of  a  judge ;  and 
Cicero  enumerates  the  Prsetor's  edicts 
among  the  branches  of  the  unwritten 
law. 

In  the  next  division  of  his  work  Mr 
Lewis  enters  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  a  dependency  and 
of  a  subordinate  government.  After 
giving  a  definition  of  subordinate  go- 
vernment, and  pointing  out  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  powers  that  it  is  judged  expedient 
for  it  to  possess,  he  alleges  difierent 
examples  of  dependent  guvernments^ 
selecting  them,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  from  the  governments  of  an« 
tiquity,  (and  this,  on  which  some  of 
the  best  German  authorities  are  ad- 
duced, is  decidedly  the  best  part  of 
his  work ;)  and,  in  the  second,  from 
those  governed  in  modern  times  by 
European  communities.  The  manner 
in  which  dependencies  may  be  acquir- 
ed, the  proper  method  of  governing  • 
them,  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages resulting  to  the  metropolitan  and 
subordinate  government,  are  next  con- 
sidered ;  and  with  a  chapter  of  fifteen 
pages,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
dependency  may  cease  to  exist— -a 
matter  which  really  might  have  been 
disposed  of  in  fewer  words — the  work, 
is  terminated.  Having  thus  laid  be- 
fore our  readers  an  outline  of  the  work^ 
we  will  now  proceed,  as  concisely  as 
possible,  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  general  subject,  as  well  as  upon 
some  passages  in  it  that  appear  to 
zequire  particular  observation. 

We  do  not  think  Mr  Lewis  very 
fortunate  in  his  definitions ;  he  sets  out    ' 
with  one  perplexed  and  obscure,  and 
he  afterwards  so  explains  it  as  to  in- 
volve a  contradiction. 

His  arguments  show  considerable 
research,  but  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  the  induction  is  iucomplete, 
are  precarious  and  unsatisfactory.  We 
are  far  from  meaning  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  an  exact  regard  to 
the  rules  of  logic.  But  their  literal 
use  is  no  security  against  their  practi- 
cal violation ;  as  an  argument  may  be 
strictly  logical  without  being  set  out 
in  mood  and  figure — so  a  pedantic  ad- 
herence to  technical  formiuity  is  quite 
consistent  with  conclusions  the  most 
fallacious  and  precipitate.     Now«  if 
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Mr  Lewisj  instead  of  the  scholastic 
and  repulsive  form  in  which  he  affects 
to  clothe  the  most  obvious  truths,  had 
exhibited  more  care  in  the  selection  of 
his  premises^  and  more  reluctance  to 
wander  from  his  main  subject  into  the 
minute  details  of  verbal  criticism, 
-would  the  exchange  have  rendered  his 
work  less  agreeable  or  instrubtive? 

The  further  our  researches  are  car- 
ried back  into  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  more  evident  does  it  appear  that 
unity  of  worship  was  the  first  natural 
and  necessary  tie  by  which  distinct 
members  of  the  same  national  family 
were  held  together.  Driven  by  the 
struggle  of  domestic  factions,  or  the 

f pressure  of  distress,  from  his  native 
and,  the  Dorian  or  Tyrian  colonist, 
in  the  symbols  of  his  faith,  the  rites  of 
his  religion,  the  worship  of  his  guar- 
dian deity,  preserved  the  recollection 
of  the  soil  he  had  quitted,  and  the  race 
from  which  he  asserted  his  descent. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  temple  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  and  of  the  Latin 
Jove,  became  the  centre  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Latin  confederation ;  and  that 
amid  the  splendour  of  the  Olympic 
games,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
while  honouring  one  common  Ztvg, 
remembered,  amid  their  fiercest  con- 
tests, only  the  common  origin  by 
which  they  were  identified,  as  the  first, 
the  most  illustrious,  and  most  civilized 
of  mankind.  These  are  sentiments 
which  operate  upon  man  in  the  early 
period  of  society,  before  they  are  bro- 
ken down  by  refinement  and  corrupted 
by  civilization,  with  an  efiect  that  is 
constant  and  irresistible:  so,  too,  if    and  energies    of   civilization,  which 


distinct  and  peculiar  privileges ;  aod 
Polybius  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  any 
Roman,  by  withdrawing  from  among 
them,  might  find  a  shelter  from  do- 
mestic persecution.  It  was  the  dex- 
terous policy  of  the  Romans,  by  mak- 
ing the  condition  of  their  subjects  dif- 
ferent, to  deprive  them  of  any  common 
principle  on  which  they  could  unite. 
Colonies  in  the  ancient  world  were  of 
two  kinds ;  either  they  were  migra- 
tions in  consequence  of  internal  disor* 
ders,  or  to  relieve  a  state  from  its  super- 
fluous population,  or  they  were  military 
detachments  stationed  as  garrisons  in 
a  conquered  province.  The  Greek 
colonies  belonged  to  the  former  ;  the 
Roman,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  latter 
class. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  system  of 
commercial  monopoly  which  disfigured 
the  English  government  of  its  North 
American  dependencies,  the  analogy 
between  them  and  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies, striking  as  it  now  is,  would  ap- 
pear still  more  remarkable.  In  both 
instances  the  same  causes  led  to  the 
same  results.  For  a  considerable  pe- 
riod they  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  separate  communities^ 
scarcely  connected  together  by  any 
common  interest,  and  little  concerned 
in  each  others  afislrs  and  operations. 
Created  by  chance,  and  long  left  to 
chance,  it  is  to  individual  industry  and 
enterprise,  to  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  nature  and  society,  that 
the  rapid  and  brilliant  prosperity  of 
both  must  be  attributed.  In  both  cases 
the  settlers  brought  with  them  the  arts 


we  carry  our  views  further  into  modern 
times,  when  the  tempest  of  barbarous 
invasion  first  began  to  subside,  and 
the  elements  of  European  order  emer- 
ged out  of  the  chaos  in  which  they 
had  been  long  confounded ;  the  Frank, 
the  Saxon,  and  the  Norman,  as  Chris- 
tians, turned  their  faces  towards  one 
common  Father,  whom  they  revered 


soon  began  to  strike  their  roots  wide 
and  deep  into  the  virgin  soil  which 
they  were  destined  to  embellish.  The 
height  and  verdure  of  the  plant  bore 
witness  to  the  generosity  of  tJie  stock 
from  which  it  sprang ;  between  the 
parent  state  and  its  offspring  there  long 
existed  ties  of  reciprocal  tenderness 
and  fondly  cherished  veneration,-.a 


as  the  representative  and  guardian  of    common  descent,  common  institutionsi 


their  faith.  The  Roman  dependencies 
before  the  Juliau  law,  were  divided 
into  municipia  cum  or  sine  suffrsgio, 
confederated  cities,  colonies,  provinces, 
and  prefectures ;  of  these  the  munici 


kindred  blood,  similar  manners,  the 
endeavour  to  combine  the  future  and 
the  present  with  the  past — a  disposition 
as  much  the  characteristic  of  civilized 
man  as  a  regard  for  the  present  minute 


pia,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of    only  is  of  the  savage — these  were  sen- 


their  own  laws,  were  the  most  fa- 
voured community ;  the  two  last  were 
stripped  of  every  shadow  of  public 
force  or  constitutional  privilege.  The 
confederated  cities  also  enjoyed  their 


timeuts  and  obligations  which  nothing 
but  positive  oppression,  great  and  al- 
most unnatural  violence,  could  remove. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  puritan,  about  to 
turn  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  mighty 
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empire,  carried  with  him  across  the     rou8«  indulgent,  capable  of  the  keenest 


globe  the  sounds  which  he  had  first 
heard,  bat  which  he  was  never  to  hear 
again  from  the  lips  most  dear  to  him« 
mod  studded  the  sur&ce  of  another 
hemisphere  with  the  *'  familiar  names'* 
which  were  bound  up  with  the  recol- 
lections of  his  youth.  Thus,  too,  has 
VirgiU  with  exquisite  beauty,  described 
tile  names  of  the  well-known  stream^ 
and  walb,  and  gates  of  Troy,  as  pre- 
served in  the  colony  founded  by  her 
fugitive  inhabitants  :— 

"  Procedo,  et  parvsm  Trojam^simulaiaque 
magnis 

Pergama,  ct  arentem  Xanthl  cognomine 
rivum 

Agnoseo,  Sctteqne  ampleetor  limina  Por- 
te." 

*'  lonians,  you  do  wrong  in  taking 
arms  against  your  fathers/*  is  the  sin- 

§ular  expostidation  recorded  by  Hero^ 
otus,  as  addreMed  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nies who  were  enrolled  among  the 
Feriian  army.     ««  Undoubtedly/'  say 
the   conquerors^    "  nothing  but  the 
sense   of  flagrant  wrong  and  injury 
could  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms 
against  our  parent  city.**     Let  these 
expressions  be  compared  with  the  un« 
suspicious  confidence  in 'the  mother 
country,  quoted  in  the  famous  speech 
of  Mr  Burke,  and  the-  true  principles 
which  bind  the  parent  state  and  its 
colonies  will  require  no  further  exem- 
plification.     During  the   palmy  state 
of  Athenian  prosperity,  most  of  her 
original  allies  were  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition little  short  of  actual  servitude. 
Three  only  had  preserved  a  nominal  and 
precarious  independence.     The  deci- 
sion* of  the  most  important  causes  that 
arose  among  these  dependencies  were 
reserved  for  Athenian  tribunals,  and 
this  litigation  must  have  added  con 


sympathies,  with  moral  and  intellec- 
tual excellenoe»  when  provoked  by 
disappointmenty  or  lashed  to  fury  by 
the  demagogue,  whose  political  import- 
ance depended  upon  outrunning  their 
madness  and  anticipating  their  follies, 
there  was  no  degree  of  absurdity,  vio- 
lence, or  cruelty,  to  which  the  people 
of  Athens  might  not  be  transported. 
From  all  her  dependencies  a  large  sum 
was  extracted,  under  pretence  ot guard- 
ing against  the  Persian  invasion,  which 
in  a  short  time  became  a  regular  tri- 
bute ;  but  her  narrow  policy  prevented 
her  from  incorporating  her  most  im- 
portant tributaries  with  herself,  and 
giving  them  a  common  interest  in  her 

J  prosperity  and  renown.  How  different 
irom  the  policy  of  the  Romans  I  Tribe 
after  tribe,  nation  after  nation,  were, 
silently  assimilated  with  the  mighty 
mass,  till  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to- 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  Italy  had  coal- 
esced into  one  great  nation,  itself  the 
centre  of  an  o^dient  and  increasing 
empire.  While  yet  struggling  for  ex- 
istence, as  she  bestowed  her  own  arts 
and  privileges  on  each  successive  race 
that  she  incorporated  with  herself,  so 
did  she  embrace  whatever  was  valuable 
or  useful  in  the  civil  and  military  insti- 
tutions of  the  vanquished.  . 

The  more  determined  had  been  the 
resistance  she  encountered,  the  more 
important  was  the  ultimate  addition  to 
her  strength.  The  mystic  lore  of  the 
Etruscans,  the  unsliaken  valour  of  the 
Samnites,  the  mihtary  science  of  Pyr-- 
rhus,  the  practical  philosophy  of> 
Greece— whatever  could  exalt  or  dis« 
ciplioe  our  nature,  contributed  to  em- 
bellish, to  invigorate,  to  vivify  the 
people  that  conquered,  but  conquered 
only  to  civilize  mankind,  and  made  their 
victories  in  war  the  means  of  '*  peaceful 


siderably  to  the  power  and  tevenue  of    victories** — victories  still  more  glorioua 


the  poorer  class  of  Athenian  citizens. 
**  whatf  is  the  honour  you  derive 
from  the  plunder  of  Greece  ?"  is  the 
strong  expression  of  the  young  man 
to  his  father,  the  judge,  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  the  juror,  in  Aris- 
tophanes. Melancholv,  indeed,  was 
the  state  of  these  dependencies. — 
Gifted  beyond  every  other  race,  gene- 


and  astonishing ; — nor  was  this  gene- 
rous policy  without  its  reward.     From 
the  tribes  so  united  with  herself  in  one 
inseparable  interest,  from  municipali«- 
ties  that  the    supercilious    Athenian, 
would  have  repelled  with  scorn  had. 
they  advanced  any  claim  to  participate, 
in  his  rights,  arose  the  sages  and  chiefs 
destined  to  be  her  guides  and  guardians 


*  See  Aotiphon's  Speeches  on  the  death  of  Herodes,  and  S^^xi^,  §  515.     Athe- 
Dsat,  9,  i  407.     K«/  ojr   x^oitop     $»7<tt9ooic^»rouirr*s  'A^vipuioi  dy^yop  slg    dorv 
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in  peace  and  in  war ;  and  to  transmit, 
as  long  as  genius  shall  be  valued  among 
men,  her  name,  her  law8»  her  policy, 
her  language,  to  aH  future  generations ; 
and  when  the  spirit  waa  withdrawn 
that  long  had  presided  over  her  govern- 
ment— when  protection  was  no  longer 
the  price  of  allegiance— when  Roman 
citi^eus*  sought  refuge  among  barb»* 
rtana  from  exactions  that  were  intoler* 
able— when  the  qualities  for  which 
they  once  w«re  famous  had  long  ceaaed 
to  distinguish  her  corrupt  and  effinnin- 
ate  inhabitants^^when  her  nobl^  lan- 
guage was  broken  down  into  thejargon 
of  11  literate  alavesy  and  the  very  name  of 
Roman  was  a  byword  and  ai  reproach 
-^her  law*  still  shot  a  ray  of  light 
into  the  gloom  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  as  they  had  held  the 
ancient  woiid  together,  formed  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization.      The 
policy  of  Carthage,  on  the  other  band, 
resembled  that  ofl  Athene  bnt  it  was 
more  steady  and  ooasistent,  and  for 
that  very  reason  more  oppressive  and 
tyrannlod .  Accordingly,  on  every  tnm 
of  fortune,  she  fbund  her  most  dai^ 
gerous  enemies  at  home;  in  her  go- 
vernment, as  in  that  of  Genoa  and  Rol* 
land — we  fear  we  must  include  that  of 
England  during  the  foundation  of  her 
Indian    empire— rapacity,    violence, 
and  extortion,  were  carried  to  an  enor- 
mous and  almost  incredible  extent. 
That  the  government  of  a  commercial 
country  has  rarely  been  administered 
for  the   welfare  of  its  subject  pro- 
vinces, is  a  truth  which  may  be  con- 
sidered incontrovertible.     No  doubt, 
in  all  ages,  aad  under  all  governments, 
remote  dependencies  have  been  plun- 
dered, and  their  rights  transgressed ; 
still  a  Cicero  might  succeed  a  Verves 
—an  oppressive  pasha  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  milder  and  less  rapa- 
cious. 

<«  ...^  Bed  qnis  cnslodiet  ipsos 

Cutodes?" 

The  oppression  which  forms  part  of 
the  public  policy  of  a  free  nation, 
which  is  pursued  steadily  without 
scruple^  and  without  remorse,  is,  and 
must  ever  be,  systematic  and  inflexi- 
ble. In  the  words  of  Tacitus,  which 
compress  the  whole  arguments,  and 


of  Depmidmtcm*  [F^sk 

which  we  are  surprised  should  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bir  Lewis:— 
<*  Habent  subjectos  tanquam  snoa* 
viles  ut  alienos.** 

It  would  indeed  be  ao  instmctive 
and  delightful  taslL  to  pursoe  thu  en* 
quiry,  to  examme  the  d&fiireirtrsystemi 
of  policy  adopted  by  various  natlona 
towavds  their  coUmiea  and  dependen- 
cies, from  the  independence  of  tlie 
Grecian  colony,  to  the  pupilage  ef  the 
Spanish  province,  and  the  actual  sub* 
ordination  of  India,  from  the  Burma- 
pootra  to  the  Indus,  to  British  arms 
and  British  legislation.  The  diflferent 
causes  which  have  led  to  such  eetft- 
blishments,  the  different  character  of 
the  colonists,  the  desperate  and  rapa- 
cious adventurers  of  Spain,  the  aus- 
tere and  pious  occupants  of  North 
America,  the  soldier,  the  missionary, 
the  merchant — all  the  separate  ele* 
ments  that  have  strengthened  the  ge- 
neral current  of  emigration,  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  society,  to  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  would  then  pass  under 
due  review  in  a  procession  where  al- 
most every  region  of  the  globe  would 
find  its  representative.  But  such  an 
enquiry  would  be  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  limits  to  which  we  are  con- 
fined, and  with  a  very  fbw  general  re- 
marks on  the  subject  which  Mr  Lewis 
has  chosen,  we  must  close  our  notice 
of  the  work  and  its  author. 

To  will,  to  execute,  to  judge — these 
are  the  functions  to  which  all  the 
powers  of  government  may  be  reduced. 
To  distribute  those  powirs  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  most  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  the  governed,  is  the  pro- 
blem of  government — from  the  manner 
in  which  each  nation  has  resolved  this 
problem,  its  constitution  has  arisen, 
where  the  will  of  one  community  is 
subordinate  to  that  of  another,  where 
the  execution  of  that  will  ia  vested 
(as  in  dependent  govemmenta  must  be 
the  case]  vrith  a  delegate,  responsible 
not  to  those  over  whom  he  rules,  but 
to  those  by  whom  he  u  sent,  it  is 
clear,  that  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent and  magnitude  of 'this  delegated 
dominion,  the  principle  upon  which  all 
representative  government  is  founded^ 
must  be  suppressed  and  overcome. 


*"  Itaqoe  passim  vel  ad  Qothos  vel  ad  Baj^andas  vel  ad  alios  nbique  domtnantes 
barbarot  mignuit,  et  eommigrftss*  non  pcenitet.  .  .  .  Itaqae  nomen  Romauonun 
oivium^  oDoc  uliro  fugitur ;  non  vile  tantum  sed  etiam  abomioabile  pene  habetar.p— 
Saltiait.   Ih  Gub,  Dei  Lib.  5. 
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That  it  maj  be,  in  sotne  cases*  the  in-  tained;  with  the  gradual  diffosion  of 

terest  of  the  governed  to  submit  to  light  and  knowledge  among  the  go- 

meh  a  state  of  things,  we  would  not  Yerned*  deference  to  the  institutions  by 

be  supposed  to  deny.     Many  are  the  which  they  are  held  in  vassalage  will 

instances  in  which  the  renunciation  of  inevitably  cease.     The  crisb  may  be 

Mich  power  would  be  a  far  greater  postponed  by  the  lenity  and  modera- 

evil  to  the  subject  state,  than  its  ac"  tion  of  the  ruler*    Dexterity  may  con- 

quisition.     Where,  from  the  debased  eeal,  events  may  modify,  concession 

and  degenerate  state  of  the  public  may  once  and  again  avert  it,  but  sooner 

'uind,  the  timidity  and  corruption  of  or  later  it  must  take  [^ace ;  and'  the 

liie  inhabitants,  the  last,  the  capital;  straggle  must  end  in  the  complete 


mid  by  far  the  most  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  government  is  perverted 
and  abnsad — peace,  safety,  the  dear- 
est rights  and  interests  of  mankind,  the 
chief  objects  which  society  is  instituted 
to  maintain,  can  be*  but  ill  provided 
for.  Such  a  people  is  unfit  for  poli** 
tical  flhsedom.  In  this  state  of  things, 
submission  to  a  foreign  power,  by 
which  the  pure  and  upright  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  ensured,  must  be 
a  relief  from  still  greater  and  more 
lasting  evils.  The  lover  of  mankind 
may,  in  these  cases,  console  himself  by 
observing  the  strict  connexions  that 
must  always  exist  between  the  real 
interests  of  those  who  govern,  and  the 
aetoal'  prosperity  of  those  who  must 
obey.  He  will  see,  that  where  the 
province  is  impoverished,  the  metro- 

C>li8  cannot  be  enriched;  that  the 
crease  of  the  ruler's  commeree 
and  revenue,  must  be  ^e  reward 
of  his  just  and  liberal  dominion. 
But  where  these  exceptions  do  not 
operate,  a  period  must  arrive,  after 
which  empire  over  flourishing  and  dis- 
fimt  provinces  can  no  longer  be  main- 


emancipation  of  the  province,  or  the 
estabHshed  despotism  of  the  metropo* 
lis.  All  Ala  mnst  follow  wfaeiw  inw 
equality  exists,  diseontent  in  some 
shape  or  other  must  pnsvalK  The  ele- 
ments of  hostility  may  be  soothed  into 
temporary  repose^  they  never  can  be 
motdded  into  perfect  tarion.  How, 
before  this  destined  period  arrivee, 
protected  freedom  may  be  reconciled 
with  supreme  authority,  how  eonstita- 
tional  assemblies  in  different  countries 
may  be  blended  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  or  how,  without  the  interven- 
flon  of  such  a  body,  the  jealousy  of 
trade  may  be  restrained,  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  delegate,  irresponsi- 
ble unless  to  the  parent  state,  be  cir- 
cumscribed within  proper  limits,  by 
what  laws,  what  institutions,  what  tri- 
bunals, the  rights  of  distant  subjects 
may  be  guarded,  their  welfare  en- 
hanced, their  sufferings  relieved,  their 
allegiance  corroborated,  these  are 
questions  which  Blr  Lewis  has  ven- 
tured to  approach,  and  which  Burke 
or  Hume  would  have  been  competent 
to  answer. 
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Whvn  I  inform  tlie  courteous  read- 
er that,  if  it  shall  please  ProTidence 
to  spare  my  unworthy  existence  until 
the  seventh  day  of  July  next  ensuing, 
I  shall  have  reached  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  my  age;  and  that,  of  tnat  num« 
ber>  as  many  as  forty  have  been  spent 
in  the  exercise  of  my  duties  at  the  at- 
torney's o£Bce,  from  which  I  now 
write— will  he  not  be  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, "  can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?'*  and  decline  at  once  the 

Eerusal  of  what  is  written  solely  for 
is  edification  and  improvement  in 
life?     But  herein  would  he  do  me  in- 
justice, and  his  own  understanding 
dishonour.     I  have  moved  amongst 
men  long  enough  to  know,  that  there 
is  as  little  propriety  in  estimating  the 
individual  according  to  his  ca$te,  as 
there  would  be  in  forming  an  idea  of 
a  class  from  the  observation  of  an  in- 
dividual.    But  that  it  might  seem  pre- 
sumptuous, and  savour,  indeed,  of  va- 
nity on  mv  part,  how  easy  were  it 
for  me  to  show  that  the  loveliest  flow- 
ers, the  sweetest  gems  of  earth,  are 
often  found  in  quiet  and  scarce-trod- 
den lanes,  and  here  and  there  adorn- 
ing hard  and  uneven  roads,  too  rugged 
for  the  delicate  foot  to  travel!     What 
can  be  more  noxious  and  forbidding 
than  the  clayev  and  damp  bowels  of 
the  earth,  to  which  we  consign  with  a 
shudder  all  that  we  love  best?  and  yet 
dig  deep  enough,  and  behold  the  bright 
silver  and  still  brighter  gold !     In  the 
muddied   oyster   lurks    the    shining 
pearl,  and  golden  threads  come  from 
the  creeping  worm.     Truly,  it  is  not 
in  this  situation  of  life,  or  in  that,  that 
every  virtuous  or  superior  spirit  is 
collected;  but  the  good  seed  is  strewn 
abroad,  and  it  waxes  and  strengthens 
on  every  side — not  less  at  times  when 
cared  for  only  by  the  sun,  than  when 
the  cunning  hand  of  art  is  busy  in  the 
rearing.     Nature  has  not  her  choicest 
treasures  in  golden  caskets,  nor  is  the 
honest  heart  always  beneath  the  soft* 
est  skin.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  arro- 
gate to  myself  the  conclusion  that  I 
would  draw  from  sueh  propositions — 
poorest  of  mortals  that  I  am  I  I  trust 


I  know  myself.     I  am  about  to  leav« 
the  world ;  and,  of  man,  I  ask  nothing 
but  tenderness  towards  his  fellow  man, 
and  a  love  of  something  larger  than 
the  speck  of  which  his  self  consists. 
There  are  more  reasons  than  one  why» 
at  this  moment,  when  the  period  ap- 
pointed by  the  Psalmist  for  our  so- 
joum  here  is  for  me  fast  expiring, 
and  when,  as  I  may  say,  I  have  but 
the  last  stage  of  existence  to  travel^ 
that  1  deem  it  proper  to  place  upoa 
paper  the  following  few  occurrences 
and  remembrances  of  my  time.    Un- 
til I  am  cold  in  the  grave,  they  will 
not  see  the  light ;  and  then,  I  flatter 
myself,  they  will  bring  comfort  ta 
a    few  quiet    and    happy    spirits— > 
such    as    knew    me    in    my    early: 
days,    and    Judged    it    not    becom- 
ing to  desert  me,  because  poor  and 
humble,  in  middle  life  and  in  declining 
age.     There  is  a  holy  seriousness  in 
the  thoughts  which  we  bestow  upon 
the  tombs  of  those  we  love  i  and  haply> 
when  I  am  no  more,  the  perusal  o£ 
some  familiar  passage  may  strike  a 
tender  chord  in  the  bosom  of  the  ve- 
nerable pilgrim,  whose  hand  I  shall 
have  long  before  clasped  for  the  last 
time.     His  aged  eye  may  be  filled 
with  a  faithful  tear,  and  his  heart 
yearn  with  humanity  and  love.    The 
young,  to  whom  1  come  as  astranger^ 
will  learn  from  my  failings,  no  less 
than  from  my  experience,  the  difficult 
and  thorny  path  of  life ;  the  sanguine- 
and  overflowing  temper  be  taught  pa^ 
tience  and  self-denial,  and  the  unob- 
trusive and  desponding  find  animation 
and  encouragement ;  and,  above  all,  I 
trust  every  soul  that  reads  will  ac- 
knowledge, from  what  I  have  sufiered 
and  have  seen,  the  wisdom  of  God*» 
dispensations,  his  everlasting  justice^ 
truth,  and  mercy. 

Whilst  such  are  the  principal  mo- 
tives that  incline  me  to  my  tasx,  there 
is  still  another  which  has  a  due  pro- 
portion of  influence  with  me.  Let 
not  the  charitable  reader  reproach  the 
old  man's  inflrmitv,  when  he  avows  a 
natural  affection  for  this  earth,  a  wil- 
lingness to  cling  to  it,  when  he  him- 
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Although  I  hare  found  friends^  I  have 
lived  as  it  were  alone  amongst  men. 
Mine  has  not  been  the  consolation  of 
the  tender  and  beloved  companion,  to 
share  the  joys  and  alleviate  the  sor- 
rows of  my  condition.  No  soft  and 
delicate  hand  has  ministered  at  my 
dreary  conch  of  sickness ;  and  as  a 
wayfarer,  I  have  found  no  warm  and 
feminine  bosom  to  offer  a  refuge  from 
the  storms  and  killing  frosts  of  the 
world.  No  partner  will  live  to  mourn 
me,  no  child  to  prosper  under  a 
father's  blessing.  I  shall  die  a  soli- 
tary one«  and  my  name  will  be  blotted 
oat  from  the  page  of  life.  The  long- 
ing that  we  have  to  leave  behind  us 
something  of  ourselves  is  human,  and 
Tather  to  be  deemed  worthy  than  con- 
demned ;  and  the  common  lot  being 
denied  me,  I  have  a  secret  and  abiding 
joy  in  reflecting  that,  after  me,  these 
few  pages  will  still  live  on  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  if  even  read  but  by  a  few, 
for  scarcely  read,  and  hastily  put  away, 
Uiey  will  still  live  tranquilly  on,  as- 
amning  '*  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,*'  whUst  I  am  passing  into  the 
original  elements  of  my  nature.-.van- 
ishing  —  becoming  nothing.  This 
nay  be  weakness— to  an  extent  I  feel 
It  is — ^but  such  as  may  assuredly  be 
Tanked  amongst  the  privileges  rather 
than  the  vices  of  old  age. 

As  I  have  already  notified,  I  was 
bom  on  the  7th  day  of  July  and  in 
the  year  1777^  My  father  carried  on 
a  respectable  business  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  was  reputed,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  a  worthy  tradesman  and 
w^  to  do  in  life.  He  had  married 
Toung,  and  of  seven  children  that  had 
blessed  their  union,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty,  and  my 
mother  that  of  flfty-eight,  I  only  re- 
nained  to  cheer  and  enliven  the  snn- 
jet  of  their  days.  My  parents  were 
Imth  seriously  disposed,  and  they 
lived  in  perfect  simplicitv  and  peace. 
There  was  an  air  of  stillness  and  re- 
'}KMe  about  them  and  their  proceed- 
logs,  and  a  calm  atmosphere  flowed 
throughout  their  habitation,  forming, 
in  tnith»  a  strong  and  happy  contrast 
to  the  scene  of  business,  activity  and 
tumult,  beyond  it.  The  recollections 
of  this  honse,  situated  as  it  was  in  the 
▼ery  heart  of  the  great  dty,  with  its 
regnlar,  preeise,  but  by  no  means  un- 
-eoclai  or  eold>hearted  mhabitaBts,  are 


at  this  moment  vivid  and  fresh.  It 
seems  scarcely  a  vear ;  although,  alas ! 
too  many  have  elapsed  since  the  day 
that  I  quitted  the  happy  roof  beneath 
which  I  drew  my  first  breath,  and 
heard  for  the  last  time  the  accents  of 
a  fond  mother  bidding  me  ailleu. 
They  murmur  still  in  my  ear,  like  the 
melancholy  and  hollow  gushings  of 
the  sea-shell,  bringing  to  my  view 
the  shadows  of  times  and  feelings  that 
are  entombed  in  the  irrevocable  past. 
I  left  my  home  on  this  occasion  to  take 
up  my  abode  in  Cambridge,  at  which 
University  I  had  entered  a  few  months 

Ereviously*  From  mv  earliest  boy- 
ood,  I  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
educated  for  the  church ;  and  my 
father,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
encouraged,  because  he  contemplated 
with  delight,  the  growing  inclination 
of  his  last  remaining  hope.  I  was 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Five  years  had  passed  under 
the  eye  of  a  clergyman,  who,  having 
himself  gone  out  '*  high  in  honours,** 
spent  his  time  In  preparing  a  select 
number  of  young  gentlemen  for  the 
same  distinction.  I  now  <'  went  up,** 
as  it  is  called,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
realizing,  in  a  measure,  the  sanguine 
expectations  that  the  indulgent  parent 
so  naturally,  but  as  the  result  every 
day  proves,  too  eagerly,  entertains  of 
hisonspring,  when  he  leaves  his  home, 
and  enters  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
pursuits  6f  men— whether  it  be  in  the 
academy  or  in  the  arena  of  busier  life. 
Long  is  the  list  of  fathers  who  have 
experienced  the  bitter  pangs  of  disap- 
pomtment  and  of  shame;  and  how 
many  a  youth,  fortified  with  the  strong- 
est resolutions,  and  protected  by  the 
warmest  sensibilities,  has  been  doom- 
ed to  behold  both,  by  a  process  and  a 
transition  almost  imperceptible  in  their 
workings,  dwindling  away  and  utterly 
disappearing,  before  the  contamina- 
ting influence  of  evil  example  I  On 
the  evening  prior  to  my  departure, 
my  father  quitted  his  counting-house 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  and  I, 
whilst  still  busy  in  arrangements  for 
my  removal,  was  summoned  to  his 
presence.  My  mother  and  he  were 
seated  in  their  cool  and  quiet  parlour; 
and  the  former,  although  she  appear- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else,  wholly  ingrossed  in  the  ifuties  of 
the  tea-table,  bore  upon  her  mild  and 
benignantcountenance  the  marksof  re- 
cent sorrow  and  of  present  trouble.  W9 
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all  three  sat  down,  and  in  sHence  par* 
took  of  that  meal  which  is  sanctified 
bj  an  association  with  our  best  affec- 
tions. 

Ah]  could  the  humble  man  but  see 
and  appreciate  the  many  advantages 
of  his  situation,  not  amongst  the  least 
would  he  account  the  eDJoyment  so 
peculiarly  hb  own,  of  that  unstimu- 
lating  repast,  over  which  the  soft 
Vesper  sheds  her  ballowed  inj9uence. 
Kor  wealth,  nor  power,  can  purchase 
the  luxuries  that  are  collected  at  the 
poor  man's  banquet  of  contentment, 
what  an  accumulation  of  sweet 
thoughts  and  grateful  sensations  hover 
round  the  lowly  tea*  board  I  Here 
did  the  man  of  business  unbind  his 
strong  and  active  mind,  and  with  his 
young  ones  become  himself  once 
more  a  child.  Here  sat  for  many  a 
year  the  ever-watchingf  and  rejKard- 
liil  mother,  mistress  of  the  happv  feast ; 
and  here  day  by  day  met  brother 
and  sister,  growing  in  love  together, 
full  of  youthful  life,  melancholy  only 
when  sickness  interfered,  and  one  or 
the  other  was  doomed  to  hear,  without 
its  little  partner,  tha  pleasant  hissing 
of  the  familiar  kettle.  Who  is  there 
living,  of  the  privileged  class  to  which 
I  refer,  that  looking  back  to  the  re- 
mote and  innocent  beginnings  of  his 
lifiQ,  when  his  world  was  his  home, 
his  home  a  sanctuary,  can  call  to  mind, 
without  a  thrilling  emotion,  the  daily 
recurrence  of  this  family  meal,  at 
which  he  and  those  he  loved  best  were 
assembled,  and  there  was  no  fear  of 
■eparation  or  thought  of  sorrow,  and 
every  heart  was  united,  and  the  spirit 
of  true  socialism  reigned  triumphant 
amongst  them  I 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life^  my 
meal  was  a  troubled  one— there  was 
a  weight  about  my  heart,  and  I  could 
not  eat*  Oh«  how  I  loved  my  home, 
ibat  happy  evening,  and  how  the 
thought  of  leaving  it  oppressed  and 
jdckened  me  I 

Contrary  to  my  expeotatioQ,  my 
fiither  spoke  little  to  me ;  he  had  evi- 
dently intended  to  siyr  much ;  but  the 
uneasiness  of  my  mother  prevented 
him,  and  his  own  heart  was  fulL  I 
«aw  this  In  his  every  movement— hb 
hand  shook,  and  his  eye  filled  more 
ih^n  once  with  involuntary  tears. 
J  fslt  a  momentary  relief  when  at 
Jengih  he  pressed  my  hand,  and  wish- 
ed me  good- night.  I  did  not  answer 
]am»  I  could  not  for  worlds.     A 


sickening  pain  at  my  throat  over- 
powered me.  My  heart  was  bursting 
when  I  reached  my  room,  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  my  own  dearbed-^ 
in  which  I  had  slept  from  infancy, 
and  on  which  perhaps  1  might  never 
sleep  again*  Exquisitely  delicious 
were  the  tears  that  came  to  my  relief 
— I  cried,  until  repose  came,  and  |i 
glow  of  comfort  such  as  pasrionate 
tears  will  bring  at  last.  I  look  ba<^ 
.—I  but  revoke  the  past.  I  do  not 
ezsggerate^ 

Reader,  I  speak  of  one,  young  in 
years  and  in  the  wor]d*s  ways,  whoae 
imagination  and  fond  heart  had  grown 
wild  in  thesweetgardensbeyondwfaose 
precincts  be  had  never  cared  to  stray, 
whose  nature  it  was  to  love  and  to 
be  loved,  and  whose  soul  was  still 
pure— pure  as  it  might  be  here. 

The  prayers  that  I  offered  up  that 
night  to  the  throne  of  goodness  and 
of  grace  were  fervent,  and,  it  mi^ 
be,  extravagantly  expressed— but  I 
deemed,  and  felt  them,  to  be  honest 
I  was  at  that  time  innocent  of  the 
lesson  that  was  taught  to  me  with 
some  pains  at  a  later  period  of  my  life ; 
when  the  Serpent,  amongst  other 
secrets,  whispered  into  my  ear  the 
miserable  intelligence,  that  passion  h 
not  always  truth,  and  that  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  sensibility  may  be  no- 
thing loftier  than  false  and  hypocrid- 
cally  contrived  inventions.  With  what 
intensity  did  I  implone  blessings  for 
TDj  dear  father  and  mother!  What 
vows  of  obedience,  duty,  and  abiding 
love,  did  I  not  then  make  1  Again  and 
again  did  I  invoke  my  Makerto  protect 
and  support  the  beloved  authors  of 
my  exbtence,  through  all  the  trials 
and  dangers  of  this  life — to  spare 
them  yet  for  a  short  period,  nndi  I 
might  return  to  them  a  hundred 
fold  the  many  acts  of  kindness,  the 
thousand  evidences  of  the  tenderest 
affection,  that  I  bad  received  at  thdr 
hands.  With  resolntions  'firm,  I 
believed,  and  immovable  as  the  eter- 
nal hilb,  I  at  length  closed  xdj  eyes* 
I  had  been  asleep  about  an  hour, 
when  I  awoke  so  placid  that  it  was 
as  if  I  had  been  restored  to  life  from 
the  arms  of  an  angel.  The  storm 
had  died  away,  and  my  bosom  was  un- 
ruffled even  by  a  sigh.  But  a  sigh,  and 
a  deep  one,  flowed  through  the  room. 
I  raised  myself  on  the  bed.  At  the 
foot,  ^aadng  intently  upon  me,  sat  mj 
mother.    ''Yon  sleep  quietly,  my  dear 
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Gtleb,*'  she  aaid,  **  and  it  is  not  kind  of 
ne  to  distiirb  yoii»  bat  it  is  the  last 
Bight,  perhaps  it  k  < he  last  time." 
•*  Oh,  doDot  aay  eo,  dear  nwther  V"  I 
lepUady 

**  AhrOiy  ehildy  yon  are  young  and 
MX  of  faeidth.  Hope  is  proper  for 
ihe  yovngy  and  so  is  resignation  fer 
the  aged.  I  am  advaooed  in  years, 
and  death  is  my  natural  ezpeetation. 
The  old  ehonld  always  he  ready.  I 
am  grateful  for  past  good,  ner  do  I 
marmur  on  my  own  account  at  the 
impemUng  eviL  Yes,  this  may  he  the 
last  time ;  and  if  it  he — ^it  is  on  yonr 
acooont,  dear  boy,  that  I  am  anxious 
and  difttarhed.  When  1  am  gene, 
I  trust  that  Heaven  wiM  be  your  aliield 
against  thedangerthat  overhangs  yon. 

«<  Dearest  mother,"  I  ezcUimed, 
aomewhot  alarmed,  '*  what  has  hap> 
pened,and  what  evil  do  you  mean  ?" 

^  Are  you  not  about  to  leave  us  ? — 
am  I  not  to  lose  yon  ?** 

**  I  trust  not,  dear  mother.  You 
magnify  my  dangers.  I  am  not  the 
first  who  has  cbunged  his  home  for 
eellege  rooms,  and  retnraed  a  better 
and  a  happier  man.*' 

**  Yours  b  not  a  common  ease, 
Caleb,"  answered  my  mother,  gazing 
at  me  atetdfiutly,  and  in  a  toae  that 
reminded  me  at  once  of  a  strong  pe- 
enliarity  in  her  cfaara<^,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  she  was  on  the  present 
oecaslon  labouring  vaKler  its  Influence. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  my  pa- 
rents had  deep  and  settled  notions  of 
leligieo)  both  their  principles  and 
ttie&  habits  were  those  of  sincerely 
pioos  people.  But  there  w«8  this 
diflbrenoe  to  be  observed  in  them. 
My  father  was  a  man  of  vigorous 
eooHnoB  sense.  His  undevstanding 
masculine  and  dear.  He  acknow- 
ledged, unreservedly,  every  article  of 
thcBible,  beoaase,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  believed  implieitly  that  the  Bible 
was  a  revtIatioB  from  has  Cre- 
ator and  God.  Nothing,  however 
•Etraordioafy,  oonld  be  tooeztraor- 
duMury  for  lis  Author,  who  was  bim- 
lelf  iMyond  human  grasp  and  oompre- 
heosioB.  But  he  advanced  no  farther. 
He  denied  to  inferior  powen  what 
belongs  essentlaUy  and  only  to  the 
Highest.  Bj  this  distinction,  hesltby 
leligion  was  in  hia  mind  opposed 
to  superatitlea  and  fanaticism.  He 
deemed  that  the  oonfinea  of  all  thrae 
almost  tvenehed  upon  one  another ; 
and,  that,  to  be«ecure,H  was  necessary 
that  the  faith  of  the  believer  should 


stand  npon  its  ground  firm  and  unyield- 
ing. 

My  mother  was  more  supple. — In 
the  depths  of  her  woman*«  heart  had 
grown  np  a  superetructnre  of  belief 
that  interfered  with,  although  it  couid 
not  he  averred  that  it  disfigured,  the 
purer  creed  beneath.  Whilst  the 
former  cast  a  shadow,  the  latter  shone 
In  bright  relief.  Without  any  ezer- 
tion  of  her  own,  tfiere  had  sprung  up 
within  hfcr  an  faivoluntary  but  flzed 
laith  m  the  agencies  of  eztemal  na« 
tuPB— «  belief  in  the  miraculous 
properties  of  omens,  foretokens, 
signs,  and  particular  events;  all  of 
which  she  conceived  to  be  the  instru- 
menta  by  which  invisible  powers 
aaake  known  the  wiM  and  purposes 
oftfaeCrealor. 

^'  Yours  is  n<A  a    common  case, 

Caleb,*'  ahe  repealed  with  earnestness. 

"  Of  seven  tshildren  you  are  my  last. 

Biz  had  1,  bloomhiflr  wiM  the  rose,  full 

of  promise,  and  of  strength ;  but  the 

Lord  said,  «/  wiU  bring  down  their 

Mtten$th  totht^mrth'-^tk^  they  perished 

one  liy  one,  lovely  and  innocent  as 

they  were.     When  all  were  gone,  aad 

I  was  left  sorrowful  and  comfortless, 

monming  my  young  ones,  ¥ke  Rachel 

of  old,  yon  were  sent,  '  M«r  1  might  fe- 

frain  my  voice  from  weeping^  and  mine 

eyet/rom  iear^,'    You  eame  to  me  in 

the  midst  of  desolation  and  distress: 

npon  the  eve  of  your  birth,  my  mother 

died;  and  the  ehock  I  snfibred  from 

that  evefirt,  brought  you  to  life  a  vreak- 

ly  infimt," 

1  had  never  seen  my  poor  mother 
so  ezcited,  and  I  could  not  help  fis- 
teolng  to  her  with  apprehension  and 
alarm. 

**  In  the  hour  of  vonr  bfirtb*'  she 
proceeded,  ''I  had  already  delivered 
yon  to  the  fate  which  seemed  attached 
to  my  oiFifpring.  8»  had  deoarted 
from  me»  by  nature  s.rong  and  hardy. 
Could  I  hone  to  spare  die  delicate  and 
untimely  little  one  that  now  nestled 
in  my  bosom?  I  did  not  believe  h.  I 
did  not  ask  it  as  a  boon  from  Heaven  f 
I  prayed  only  fer  resignation,  and 
grace  to  support  me  through  the  new 
temptation.  To  my  deKght  and  as- 
tonishment, you  thrived .  By  a  miracle^ 
the  last  and  weakest  shoot  took  root 
and  prospered.  Oh,  Caleb!  I  hardily 
knew  a  mother^  love  till  thou  wert 
given  to  die  a  aecond  time.  Never, 
siuee  the  birth  of  my  first  boni,  had  I 
been  «o  truly  hanpy.  Bvt  h  waa  a 
dream,  and  1  awoke  from  it  to  greater 
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Borrow  and  to  deeper  trouble.  My  the  fate 
nnTBe$  sbe  who  had  charge  of  you  and 
me,  when  both  of  us  were  helplessy 
had  attended  me  with  all  mj  children. 
She  was  an  uncommon  woman — one 
to  whom  Providence  had  given,  in 
compensation  for  worldly  loseet  and 
calamity,  a  mind  of  masculine  strength 
and  energy.  It  was  a  lesson  to  be- 
hold her,  with  sorrow  heavy  enough 
to  crush  her,  standing  erect  upon  the 
earth,  fearless  and  unscathed  in  spirit-* 
nothing  could  bend  her.  Her  unfor- 
tunate condition  had  originally  attract- 
ed me  towards  her.  She  had  known 
better  days ;  and  I  sympathized  with 
her,  whilst,  I  confess,  I  was  often 
chilled  and  terrified  by  what  appeared 
to  me  the  unwomanly  icyness  of  her 
dbposition.  She  had  no  good  words 
for  mankind,  nor,  to  speak  truth,  any 
that  were  evil ;  she  spake  but  little  at 


any  time.     A  recital  of  misery  would    averted  ? ' 
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of  this  one  too,  and  yon 
must  know  it  before  I  leave  you.* 
**  I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  by  the 
announcement.  It  was  tme  that  she 
had  previously  foretold  the  death  of 
my  cnildren,  and  at  a  time  when  their 
cheeks  were  of  the  colour  of  the  peach, 
and  their  little  limbs  glowea  with 
health.  I  smiled  at  her  prophecies — 
but  they  came  to  pass.  Oh,  how 
my  blood  chilled  as  she  gazed  upon 
you,  and  I  sat  weeping  before  her. 

M«Be  a  woman!'  ,she  exclaimed, 
'and  wet  your  cheeks  no  more.  If 
you  love  this  tender  thing,  listen  to 
me.  Whence  and  how  my  know- 
ledge is  acquired,  it  cannot  concem 
you  to  hear,  but  this  you  must  know. 
Over  this  child's  head  hang  difficul- 
ties, and  dangers,  and  sorrow^^sor- 
rows  even  unto  death^f  the  hours  be 
not  watched,  and  the  fatal  influeneea 


move  her  to  no  compassion,  and  tales 
of  goodness  and  charity  would  bring 
but  smiles  and  sneers  upon  her  coun- 
tenance. I  cannot  tell  why  it  was 
that,  in  spite  of  her  harsh  and  rig^d 
character,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
Dart  with  her ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
I  was  her  only  friend,  and  knew  she 
was  attached  to  me,  and  to  no  one  in 
the  world  besides.  She  was  a  clever 
and  well-informed  woman,  and  occu- 
pied herself  much  with  reading.  She 
nad  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  possessed  mysterious  books,  in  2ie 
perusal  of  which  she  took  the  deepest 
mterest.  Bv  this  strange  woman, 
Caleb,  the  slender  beam  of  joy  that 
•hone  upon  your  cradle,  was  excluded 
and  destroyed." 

««Byher?    How?" 

<'  It  was  on  the  momiog  of  her  de- 
parture that  she  came  into  my  room, 
with  a  countenance  even  more  austere 
than  usual.  Yon  were  asleep  on  the 
430t ;  she  took  the  covering  from  your 
face,  and  lodked  upon  you  for  some 
time. 

«  « The  child  breathes  hard,*  she 
add  at  length. 

«« « Ah,  Deborah,*  I  replied  « I  do 
implore  yon  to  have  mercy,  and  be 
silent.     Let  this  child  sleep  in  peace.' 

*' « What  I'  she  exclaimed,  'nave  I 
prophesied  so  ill  before,  that  you 
should  hesitate  to  trust  me  now? 
Have  I  not  spoken  and  has  it  not 
come  to  pass  ?— of  which  of  your  child- 
ren have  I  said  '  so  $kaU  U  be,  and  it 
has  proved  otherwise?    I  have  read 


'<'  Whatis  to  be  done?*  I  asked. 

*' '  Watchfulness  and  care  at  the 
appointed  seasons.* 

"  I  implored  her  to  speak  more 
fully,  and  she  uttered  these  words— 

*"  He  is  a  seven  months*  child, 
your  seventh  bom,  brought  to  light 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  in  a  year  of  sevens.  These 
things  happen  not  bv  chance.  The 
future  destiny  of  such  a  one  is  fixed. 
His  journey  is  through  thorny  pass- 
ages. Mark  me  well-rif  this  boy 
escapes  with  life  his  seventh,  four- 
teenth, and  twenty. first  years,  he  will 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  be  a  joy  to 
all  who  hold  relation  with  him.  But 
the  chances  are  aeainst  him  as  a 
thousand  to  one.  If  he  survive,  he 
will  have  surmounted  obstacles  over 
which  only  celestial  aid  can  carry 
him.  At  the  eventful  periods  do  not 
von  fail  to  be  with  him,  that  he  mav 
be  protected  by  your  motherly  solicit 
tude,  and  have  the  advantage  of  yonr 
unceasing  prayers  to  heaven  on  his 
behalf.' 

''  Sbe  said  no  more,  but  left  me 
within  an  hour,  plunged  in  the  deep* 
est  affliction.  I  have  never  seen  her 
since  %  I  heard  that  she  quitted  Lon- 
don shortly  afterwards,  bnt  had  gene 
no  one  could  tell  me  whither. 

"  Ah,  Caleb,  how  cai«ftilly  did  I 
nurse  and  bring  yon  up  I  Your 
seventh  year  cam^  and  you  did  not 
quit  my  siffht.  It  was  a  bitter  year 
xor  you.  i  ou  fell  siok,  and  we  de- 
spaired of  you;  but  I  prayed  for  the 
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intAnmtion  of  your  Bfakerj  and  joa 
wero  spand.  Seven  yean  •elapsed, 
and  again  we  were  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  yon.  You  grew  fast,  and 
your  frame  was  weak.  In  your  four- 
teenth year  I  saw  yon  langubhing ; 
the  doctors  looked  at  you,  and  said, 
it  was  a  phy  so  Mr  a  boy  should  be 
so  soon  a  sufferer.  Their  language 
gave  but  little  hope,  and  their  sad 
k>oks  none — still  I  had  hope.  You 
had  been  before  preservedf  and  I  re- 
doubled  my  care  and  my  exertions. 
For  one  whole  year  I  was  your  anxi- 
ous nurse,  and  constant  companion- 
do  you  remember  it,  dear  child  P^at 
^eend,  God  answered  my  incessant 
supplications,  and  gave  yon  back  to 
me— a  ▼igocons  youth.  Bat  the  dan- 
ger is  not  yet  overcome.  In  three 
years  it  will  arise  agun,  and  oh, 
whither  will  yon  flee  if  I  am  in  the 
grave  ?  I  could  not  rest  this  night 
until  I  had  told  you  all ;  and  now, 
Caleb,  I  do  beg  of  you  to  be  religious 
and  good,  and  to  love  your  mother, 
who  loves  yon  better — on»  how  much 
better!— than  herself.  If  you  attend 
to  what  I  ear,  I  shall  be  sure  you 
love  me.  Should  I  be  no  more- 
Heaven  grant  it  may  be  otherwise  I^. . 
let  your  twenty- first  year  be  passed 
under  this  roof,  and  with  your  father ; 
If  that  too  may  not  be — for  who  shall 
fead  the  hidden  book  of  fate  ? — pro- 
mise me  to  submit  to  the  directions  of 
him,  to  whom  this  letter  u  addressed.** 
With  these  words  my  mother  placed 
a  small  packet  in  my  hands. 

''Rest  assured,  dear  mother,**  I  re- 
plied, "  your  wish  shall  be  complied 
with ;  but  let  us  look  with  confidence 
to  that  good  Providence  which  has 
supported  us  to  this  very  hour.** 

''I  do,  I  do  indeed,  dear  boy — I 
have  told  yon  all,  and  I  rely  upon 
your  word.  Let  no  circumstance 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Now,  I 
leave  you ;  compose  yourself  to  sleep, 
and,  in  the  morning,  I  shall  see  yon 
again.'* 

My  mother  left  me,  and  dwelling 
npon  the  curious  history  she  had  com- 
muniMited,  I  once  more  sought  repose. 
I  know  her  weakness,  and  the  recital 
had  caused  me  no  alarm.  I  felt  that 
I  had  done  right  to  leave  her  own 
Impresaioos  undisturbed.  My  scep- 
ticism would  but  have  set  her  heart 
bleeding  afresh.  God  bless  her  !•— it 
was  a  mothei's  to  the  very  core. 

TIm  morning  oame— « lovely  one. 
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The  city  itself  looks  fresh  and  happy 
when  the  sun  smiles  upon  it,  and 
lights  up  its  narrow  streets.  The 
spirits  of  the  passengers  are  buoyant, 
too,  in  spite  of  tfaeneavy  burden  of 
care  which  they  doom  themselves  to 
carry.  I  have  often  remaiked,  on  a 
May  morning,  when  light  and  warmth 
are  on  the  ground,  and  fresh  breezes 
purify  the  air,  the  springy  step,  and 
the  erect  gait,  of  men  who  have  for« 
gotten  for  an  hour  that  they  are  bond« 
men,  whilst  their  eyes  glance  to  the 
stripe  of  blue  heaven  above  them,  and 
they  tread  the  ground  with  the  almost- 
forgotten  elasticity  of  youth.  The 
effect  of  this  spirit-stirring  morning 
Teached  also  me.  I  forgot  my  sa£ 
ness  ;  I  longed  to  be  on  the  spot  to 
which  I  was  hastening,  and  to  com- 
mence those  operations  which  were 
delightful  to  me ;  chiefly  in  respect  of 
the  joy  they  would  bring  to  the  aged 
'  hearts  of  my  dear  parents.  True,  a 
tear  started  now  and  then  into  my 
eye,  but  it  was  one  of  pleasure  and  of 
glowing  affection,  and  it  sanctified 
the  many  and  virtuous  resolves  which, 
one  after  another,  were  silently  regis- 
tered in  my  bosom. 

It  was  past  eight  o'clock— at  nine, 
the  Cambridge  Intelligence  left  the 
Inn,  which  was  distant  about  a  mile 
from  our  dwelling.  My  father  called 
me  to  him.  **  Caleb,*'  he  said,  **  your 
time  with  us  b  nearly  expired — here 
is  a  letter  for  you,  which  you  may 
read  at  your  leisure.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  may  God  send  you  back 
m  health  and  safety  I  You  will  write 
to  us  often.** 

As  he  spoke,  my  mother  entered  the 
counting-house  in  which  we  were, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  slept  but 
little.  My  father  changed  his  tone, 
and  called  brbkly  to  his  clerk,  with 
whom,  for  some  time,  he  held  a  con- 
versation on  matters  connected  with 
his  business.  In  the  presence  of  my 
mother,  he  would  scarcely  make  any 
reference  to  me  or  my  proceedings. 
The  clock  struck  half-past  ^ght— 
**  Now  lad,'*  he  exclaimed,  hastening 
from  the  room,  "kiss  your  mother, 
and  let  us  begone."  I  turned  to  tidLo 
leave  of  her  whom  I  had  never  left 
before— my  mother  whom  I  loved  so 
well.  But  ah  1  I  could  not— I  kissed 
her,  and  I  sobbed  on  her  bosom,  and 
she  pressed  me  to  hers,  and  cried  bit- 
terly. 

«<  Good-bye,  good-bye,**  she  said 
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fhroupb  ber  tears—'*  Heoren  protect 
jQVLf  my  dear  and  only  «hild !" 

I  drag^ged  myself  from  ber« 

"  Stay,  Caleb,**  she  cried  out,  "  1 
bad  almost  forgotten.  Take  tbis/* 
and  sbe  ^re  me  a  pocket  book,  **  and 
remember  year  promise.  Good'^bye, 
now.  May  God  bless  you  forever^ 
my  boy!** 

My  father,  and  a  man  carrying  my 
titrak,  had  already  departed.  I  fol- 
lowed and  orertook  thcnn.  Instino* 
tirely  I  turned  my  bead  and  looked 
ba^  npon  our  dweUiog.  My  mother 
waa  «t  the  door,  she  obserred  my 
ttoTcment,  and  beckoned  me  a  last 
fiireweM. 

I  tamed  flie  streetf  and  lost  sight  of 
her  for  ever. 

Alas  1  why  does  the  memory  of  the 
past  start  up  like  ghosts,  to  alarm  and 
terrify  u»I 

The  inn  from  which  I  was  to  set 
out  was  ftiU  of  life  and  bustle. — 
The  heavy  coach  already  stood  before 
ttie  inn  yard.  The  driver  was  receiv- 
ing his  last  directions  in  the  house, 
«ttd  men  were  busy  in  the  disposal  and 
seeurinf^  of  the  passengers*  Inggage. 
My  spirits  again  failed  me.  The 
activity  there,  the  sunshine,'  and  the 
happy  looks  of  men,  contrasted  with 
the  low  and  oppressive  fooling  that 
«ame  over  me,  but  could  not  remove 
It.  My  father  remained  at  my  side, 
flilent  and  moody.  My  hand  was  held 
In  his,  which  trembled  exceedingly. 

•*  Is  tl>ere  any  thing  yon  wuh  to 
••ay,  fother?**  I  enquired.  «<  Wo  shall 
fR)on  start  now.*' 

««  Yes/*  be  replied, ''  come  hither." 
He  took  me  through  the  yard,  at  the 
«nd  of  which  an  obscure  passage  led 
to  a  set  of  stables.  He  stopped  in  the ' 
middle  of  it,  and  looking  about,  as  if 
to  be  assured  of  privacy,  be  pressed 
-his  manly  lips  to  my  cheeks,  and 
'kissed  me  in  all  the  passionate  expres- 
•ion  of  bis  unselfish  fatherly  affection. 
*'  May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  ray 
dear  Caleb,  and  keep  you  pure  I  He 
knows  how  nrach  I  love  you."  As 
be  spoke,  he  wept  Iflie  a  child.  We 
feturaed  silently  down  the  yard.  The 
ostler  ran  to  us. 

'*  Are  yon  ^e  other  inside,  sir? 
Coach  is  waiting.*'  I  nodded  yes. 
The  man  called  to  the  coachman,  who 
liad  already  taken  his  seat.  I  entered 
'ihe  lumbOTing  vehicle,  and  as  we 
quitted  the  inn,  with  as  brisk  a  flourish 
m  the  driver  coidd  command,  I  ob- 


served my  hoaonmd  parent  tuming^, 
with  a  slow  and  mournful. gait,  onoe 
more  bis  steps  towards  home. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could 
ronse  myself  from  the  extreme  despoiw 
dency  into  which  the  circumstaneea 
of  the  morning  had  sninlued  me.  My 
head  hung  languidly  down,  and  my 
eye  wandered  over  the  straw  that  waa 
strewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  coaolit 
and  which  served  as  a  carpet  for  the 
travellers*  foet,until  it  became  fArailiar 


with  every  wisp.  My  mind  oecopii 
itself  with  the  bed-side  scene  of  the 
preceding  night,  the  happiness  of  my 
eariy  days,  and  the  prospect  that  waa 
opening  before  me.  l  dreamt  of 
many  things;  whilst,  in  and  above 
every  thing,  sprung  no  visions  of 
home,  and  of  the  belovea  couple  wh* 
presided  ever  its  placid  doings.  In 
every  daazUng  plan  that  imagination 
reared  of  the  future,  the  two  djecti 
of  tny  entire  and  ineffable  k)ve  MA 
the  chiefost  place,  and  were  the 
brightest  parts. 

The  country  on  every  side,  at  the 
period  I  speak  of^  was  nearer  to  Lon- 
don  by  some  miles  than  it  is  now. 
When  I  roused  myself  from  my  reve« 
Tie,  we  had  reached  the  green  flekb 
and  thick  hedges,  the  budding  trees, 
and  the  Messed  open  sky;  and  nature^ 
In  her  unspeakable  loveliness  and  sim* 

glictty,  shed,  as  is  her  wont,  an  unseen 
ealing  power  over  my  troubled 
spirits.  The  weight  became  lighter 
on  my  heart,  and  my  thoughts  gradu- 
ally assumed  a  more  cheerfhl  tone. 
I  took  the  letter  from  my  pocket, 
which  my  father,  when  he  quitted 
the  house,  bad  placed  in  my  hand.  I 
now  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows:— 
"  My  dearest  boy, 
*'  If  I  fiave  said  little  to  you  on  the 
sntject  of  your  present  removal  from 
OS,  it  is  not  that  I  have  thought 
lightly  of  it,  or  that  I  have  not  folt  as 
your  father  concerning- yon.  'With 
my  parting  blessing,  receive  these  my 
parting  words.  You  have  a  tendmr 
mother,  Caleb.  Rebecca  loved  not 
her  Jacob  better  than  she  does  jon — 
her  youngest  bom.  You  do  not 
know,  indeed,  how  ranch  yon  owe  her. 
Bhe  has  nursed  and  eared  for  yon 
with  an  untiring  spirit.  Before  yon 
could  understand'  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  a  child,  she  had  accomplished 
for  yon  raore  than  a  life  of  love  and 
obedience  can  repay.  You  were  a 
•delicale  and  sioUy  infimt;  and  but  for 
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the  ceaaeless  watcMngv  whioh  nttmei,    vpon  the  «ffe«f lonate  regard  of  your 
nerer  too  loDg  for  the  motherlj  heart>    loving  pareot,** 


Ton  would  oot  be  alive  tMs  day  io 
bear  "faoir  mneh  jon  are  her  debtor. 
In  bqyhoody  your  Ttolent  and  panion" 
■te  temperament*  which  threatened 
not  only  yonr  own  happioeflSy  but 
tiiat  of  all  who  loved  yoi^  was  efaecked 
and  eorrectedt  and,l  confidently  trusty 
erentnally  expelled,  bv  her  endnring 
patience  and  aelf^deniar.  As  yon  have 


I  had  road  tMs  epistle  for  the  fifth 
or  sixth  tiraey  when  I  was  disturbed 
by  what  sounded lo  me  like  a  suppres** 
sed  laugh,  and  a  voiee  ezdainring,  just 
snfllciently  lond  for  nu*  to  hear  it,  the 
single  monosyllable—**  Fresh.***— 

I  raised  my  eyes  from  the  letter, 
and  became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  other  individuils.  Imagining  for 


grown,  who  but  she  has  been  about  instant,  that  every  eBMdon  I  ezperi- 

E»  like  a  guardian  angd^  rendering  enoed»  and  every  ihonght  that  raft 

ana,  and  almost  sanctifying^  the  through  my  brain,  had  been  manifest 

ra  of  your  life.     You  should  be  to  strangers,  i  blushed  deeply  ;  but  I 

moved  by  such  affecdon,  as  I  am  sure  recovered  mys^f  quickly,  and  began 

yon  will  be:  yet  remember^  Caleb, you  to  obserre  more  particularly  the  coun- 

are  atiU  young,  and  emotion  is  natural}  tenances  of  my  companions.     Which 


and  because  it  is  natural^  there  is 
danger  lest  it  may  pass  away  with  the 
occasion*  and  be  forgotten.  But  I 
look  for  better  things  from  yon.    I 


of  them  it  was  that  spoke  and  laughed, 
I  could  not  decide ;  for  the  eyes  of  aH 
«were  at  the  Instant  turned  from  me^ 
and  there  was  neither  smile,  nor  ex* 


have  described  your  mother*  and  the  pressioaof  any  other 'kind^  In  the  faces 

daim  she  has  upon  you.     You  have  of  any  that  might  lead  to  detecdon. 
now  left  her,  and  be  sure  tf  you  bring        Ow  coach  contained  Mx  inside  pas* 

sorrow  upon  her  ag^  bead,  there  wttl  eengers.     The  seat  opposite  my  own 

lie  a  deep  and  lasting  retribution.  was  occupied  by  two  young  men,  and 

I  confide  in  yon,  my  child,  to  the  ut-  a  man  aomewbat  advanced  fao  years, 

tmnost;  stlN,  whilst  I  concede  to  yon  The  former  possessed  a  gentlemanly 

a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  books  air,  and  were  apparently  well  bred, 

than  your  unlettered  parent^  I  have  I  determined  at  once  that  they  were 

the  experience  of  years  and  the  know-  bound  for  the  ^sarne  place  and  employ^ 

ledge  of  men,  which  you  must  yet  ob-  ment  as  myself.      They  were  hoth 

tain.     The  world  into  which  you  are  dressed  wifh  remarkable  neatness,  and 

entering  is  full  of  temptation^  and  had  altogether  that  comfortable  and 

abounds  with  danger.    Be  firm,  and  easy  manner,  whidi  indicates^  in  most 

yon  travel  on  unhurt.    Yield  to  the  instances,  the  enjoyment  of  good  dr- 

first,  although  the  smdiest  and  scarce-  cumstances,  if  not  of  actud  indepcn- 

andibleywhisperinga  of  human  passion,  dence.   Their  looks  were  exceeding- 

and  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Wicked  ly  grave  $  Init  the  solemnitj  of  one,  at 

One.      A  university  is  a  common-  least,  seemed  false,  and  to  exist  rather 


irealth,  where  many  vicious  as  well  as 
many  honourab^  spirits  are  collected. 
It  b  the  nature  of  the  fallen  to  seek 
out  greedily  the  yet  pure,  and  to  en- 
deavour, by  every  means,  to  drag  them 
down  from  ihe  bright  eminence  which 
they  themselves  have  lost  for  ever. 
Their  lips  are  honied,  and  their  words 
sweet  poison.  They  are  most  insidi- 
COS  intheir  temptings ;  but,  if  you  love 
fife  and  would  enjoy  it,  avdd  them, 
though  they  come  with  all  the  power 
and  die  fascination  of  the  serpent. 
All  that  is  left  me  now  Is,  to  recom- 
mend you  to  the  care  of  Him  irho  has 


In  spite  of  his  nature,  than  as  the  pro- 
per exponent  of  it.  There  was  a 
frowning  eyebrow,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  small  and  laughing  eye,  spark- 
ling with  JoTonsness  that  no  efibrt 
could  conceu ;  and  although  a  demure 
and  pursvium  was  forced  upon  the 
Up,  it  had  to  struggle  for  the  masteiy 
with  a  sly  upwanl  curl,  by  which  it 
was  not  difikult  to  percdve,  it  must 
eventually  be  repulsed  and  overcome. 
These  observations  apply  to  the 
younger  of  thetwo  travellers,  between 
whom  there  subsisted  a  marked  resem- 
blance.    He  might  have  been  about 


proviiied  for  ns  hitherto,  and  to  the    nineteen  years  of  age,  and  a  year  er 


gnidance  of  the  good  principle  he  has 
hnplanted  in  your  bosom.  You  mity 
nly»  without  iear  of  disappointment, 
vpvD  the  judgment  of  your  own  good 
coBsdence,  and,  so  long  as  you  trre^ 


two  the  junior  of  his  companion.  As 
I  continued  my  observation,  I 'could 
not  but  suspect  that  to  him  were  to  be 
traced  the  previous  laugh  and  exclama- 
tion; and  I  suffered  a  pang  of  boyish 
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«ineasioe8S)  as  I  ooncladed  that  I  bad 
been  the  cause  and  sabject  of  them. 
He  was  handsome,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  confidence  and  delight.  In  spite 
of  his  assumed  seriousness,  one  might 
have  pronounced  at  aglanoe*  that  good- 
nature and  he  were  bj  no  means 
•trangers  to  one  another. 

Tl^  elderly  gentleman^  who  sat 
next  to  them  in  the  comer,  was  a  yery 
different  order  of  being.  He  looked 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  he  might 
have  been  some  years  older  or  younger. 
He  had  that  peculiar  mien  which 
makes  it  a  puzzle  to  fix  the  precise  age 
of  an  individual.  There  was  a  glar- 
ing discrepancy  between  the  glossy 
and  black  curly  hair  which  ornamented 
his  head,  and  the  deep  furrows  and 
expressive  lines  that  time  or  trouble 
had  ploughed  along  his  cheek.  Again* 
the  vivacitv  and  fire  of  an  eye  which 
moved  with  the  quickness  and  sharp- 
ness of  youtfaf  seemed  hardly  to  belong 
to  the  dull  and  heavy-lipped  mouthy 
that,  hanging  down^  diseovered  almost 
toothless  gums,  and  denoted  either 
snpreme  stolidity,  or  the  giving  way  of 
years. 

If  it  were  a  task  to  discover  this 
^ood  man's  age,  it  was  not  a  whit 
easier  to  give  mm  a  position  in  society. 
He  did  not  belong  evidently  to  tluit 
which  is  popularly  called  the  lower 
•order,  and  he  was  scarcely  resoectable 
•or  clean  enough  to  be  rankea  in  the 
middle  class.  Had  there  been  a  mean 
between  the  two»  he  would  have  set^ 
tied  there;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
he  represented  the  extremes  of  both. 
You  might  note  in  him,  as  it  were* 
the  last  degree  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  first  of  the  other.  His  whole  per- 
jon  was  characterized  by  dirtiness. 
His  face,  hands,  (he  wore  no  gloves,) 
clothes,  and  boots-^il  were  dirty.  His 
clothes  were  made,  perhaps,  from  the 
bc»t  wool,  and  had  the  neatest  work- 
oiaaship,  and,  if  brushed,  and  fitted  to 
a  body  to  which  cleanliness  was  an 
article  not  of  the  least  consideration  In 
life,  might  have  challenged  compari- 
aon  with  the  choicest.  The  hand,  too, 
relieved  of  its  filthy  covering,  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  lady— for  it  was 
amall  and  well.sliapen.  The  com- 
plexion of  this  curious  person  was  a 
dark  brown,  and  looked  the  browner 
by  reason  of  hb  universal  fiiult.  To 
conclude  this  short  sketch  of  him^  I 
must  add  that  his  hair,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  was  heightened  in 


its  beauty  by  an  exuberant  plenty  of 
stronffly-seented  oil*  his  dirty  shirt 
was  oscorated  with  a  masuve  brooch* 
his  nose  was  large  and  Roman,  and  all 
hie  features  were  strongly  stamped 
with  that  peculiar  expression,  which  is 
recognised  all  over  the  world  under 
the  name  of— Jewish.  By  way  of  post- 
script (for  I  discovered  this  afterwards) 
let  me  say*  that  his  height  was  five 
feet  six  or  thereabouts*  and  he  was  of 
a  slender  make. 

The  remaining  two  travellers,  they 
who  shared  my  seat*  were  a  mother 
and  daughter  travelling  to  Lynn*  in 
Norfolk.  I  need  not  refer  to  them 
further.  We  said  little  as  we  journeyed* 
and  parted  company  at  Cambridge.  I 
have  never  seen  them  since.  The  old 
lady  must  have  long  since  mouldered 
in  the  grave;  and  the  blooming  lass* 
who  looked  so  bashful  and  so  cov*  who 
could  not  choose  but  blush  and  bend 
her  head  beneath  the  over-zealous  gaze 
of  that  tall  handsome  youth— is  she 
yefr  living?  Has  she  grown  grey— - 
the  blossom  bru^ed  from  ik  ner 
cheek?  age  will  not  spare  it;  and  the 
smooth  soft  skm,  so  very  smooth  was 
hers*  is  it  pinchol  up  and  withered  ? 
Does  her  eye  lack  lustre  now*  and  is 
it  turned  as  mine  is— back  upon  the 

Sast  ?  Pray  God  the  retrospect  Is 
lir*  and  yields  a  balm  to  soothe  the 
swift  descent — a  joy  that  Is  at  once 
a  promise  and  an  earnest  of  the  future. 
The  Israelitish  gentleman  soon  be- 
came an  active  agent  in  the  dismissal 
of  certain  large  pieces  of  diy  bread* 
which  he  brought  from  hb  pocket*  one 
after  another,  and  ate  with  amazing 
rapidity.  He  remained  silent  the 
while ;  bnt  as  he  munched,  and  drop- 

El  the  cmmhs  upon  his  neighbours 
M*  he  drew  hb  breath  deeply  through 
nose,  which  again  discharged  It  in 
a  dbagreeable  sound*  something  be- 
tween sniffing  and  snoring.  The 
▼ounger  of  the  two  young  men  at 
length  interfered. 

'*  You  are  a  queer  brick*  Levy***  he 
said,  in  a  tone  that  predicated  acquain- 
tance s  "but  I  advise  you  to  have  your 
breakfast  next  time  at  home,  and  what 
you  can*t  eat  give  to  the  birds.  I'm 
not  hungry.** 

**  Mishter  Temples,**  answered  the 
person  addressed*  gulping  down  a 
mouthful,  **  you  are  sicn  a  funny  gen- 
tlemansh ;  you  always  makes  your  vita 
vit  poor  Levy.  I  unk  if  Levy  was 
deaa  you  woulduH  know  vot  to  do  v^t 
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yonnelf.     They  talk  of  yoQ  at  Tri-  of  each  other's  existence.    Had  yoa 

niij  College  from  momiDg  till  n%ht;  made  advanees^  Indeed,   Levy  must 

and  the  eook  tonld  me  the  other  day»  have  repelled  job  ;  for  where  custom 

thatitTaaasgoodaa  gooldto  himTon  becomes  inreterate,  it  robs  men  of 

700  were  up,  for  the  cnshtom  and  the  their  own  will*  and  reduces  them  to 

profits  roUed  in  like  so  much  ^ater."  the  leTel  of  slares/* 

This  was  spoken  with  so  curious  a  '<  And  yet,  James/'  said  his  bro» 

twangs  and  with  so  deferential  an  alr^  ther»  who.  now  made  himself  heard  for 

that  1  eould  not  help  smiling^  which  the  first  time,  *'  how  necessary  to  a 

obsernngy  the  yonng  gentleman  tun^  well  constituted  society  is  this  social 

ed  to  me,  and,  with  a  polite  moye-  arrangement  I     What   a   protection 

menty  thus  aecosted  me  :<— <'  You  are^  does  it  afford  to  the  retiring  and  meek 

I   presume,    going  to   college^    and  from  the  intrusion  of  the  officious. 

should  by  all  means  know  Mr  Solo-  How  else  should  the  innocent  and  un* 


mon  Levy.*'  The  latter  gentleman 
assumed  a  gesture  of  extreme  mO'^ 
desty.  <'  He  is  as  necessary  to  you 
aa  your  eap  and  gown»  and  in  every 


hardy  and  governors  have  bled  their 
last,  as  plentiftd  as  in  the  sea- bound 
CauUehdesr 
The  elderly  gentleman  did  not  seem 


wary  be  sheltered  from  the  worldling- 
and  the  sharper?** 

«*  Tmof  oh  kinff,'*  replied  the  com- 
mon frienily ''  and  therefore,  lest  Mr 
respect  as  usefuL  The  melloweet  Stokely  may  form  a  hasty  and  incor« 
^rape  of  Portugal,  and  the  mildest  rect  judgment  of  your  character,  let 
tobaooo  leaf  of  America,  are  found  me  at  once  introduce  to  his  notice  my 
~^^  him ;  and  tin,  when  times  are    worthy  elder  brother,   Mr  William 

Temple.     Mr  Stukely,  Mr  William 
Temple.'* 

Mr  William  Temple  grasped  my 

hand,  and  assured  me,  that  having  le- 

to  understand  altogether  the  point  and    gaily  acquired  the  pleasure  of  my  ao- 

meaning  of  this  speech,  nor  in  tmth    quaintance,  he  should  have  no  objee* 

tion  in  becoming  exceedingly  inti- 
mate. 

<«  Do  you  go,"  enquired  Mr  Jamee^ 
'*  to  a  large  college  ? 

-  I  have  entered  at  Trinity,*'  was 
my  reply. 

«  Ab,low— shocldnglylowl  Trmi* 
ty  is  going  down  very  fast.  The  mar- 
ket  b  overstocked,  as  they  say  in  the 
city.  They  have  sent  out  a  good 
man  or  two,  who,  I  should  guess, 
have  bitten  all  the  paters  in  existence;' 
for  they  have  been  mad  about  Txinity 
ever  since.  No,  that  won't  do  at  all* 
You  must  migrate  to  Stdoey,  that'» 
the  college.  Nobody  goes  there. 
Select  and  gentlemanly.  Nothing 
snobbbh.  Men  and  friends  and  bro* 
thers^quite  a  little  family.*' 

"  Surely,  James,**  interposed  Mr 
WilUam  again,  «<  Mr  Stukely *s  fnends 
have  well  eonsidered  the  propriety  of 
their  step,  and  have  weighed  all  things 
in  the  balance*  There  are  both  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  re*- 
sons  both  positive  and  negative.** 

*'  Now  don*t — ^there's  a  good  fel« 
low,'*  said  hb  brother  in  a  tone  of 
supplieation.  **  'You  must  know,  Mr 
Stukely,  that  they  call  my  brother  at 
home  old  pkts  and  minus.  To  be  sure, 


did  I,  but  unwilling  to  aeknowledge 
my  ignorance^  I  allowed  the  young 
student  to  proceed* 

««  1  will  not  say  that  my  friend 
Levy,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  Is 
*  the  glass  of  fuhion  and  the  mould 
of  form.'  No,  that  were  flattery. 
But  he  hath  daughters,  passing  fair 
maids  of  Judah,  whose  bright  eyes  put 
out  all  lesser  orbs  of  light.  I*  ve  seen 
diem  at  the  county-ball,  as  Chaucer 
says,-^'  the  nlver  drops  all  hanging 
on  the  Lev— es.  But  they  were  paste, 
as  I'te  often  said  before. 

**  Rale  shtones,"  interrupted  Mr 
Levy,  eagerly.  **  Rale  shtones,  as  1 
hope  to  be  shaved  V* 

**  Well,  BO  matter,  this  gentleman 
may  indeed  consider  it  a  lucky  day 
that  Inings  him  into  this  society.  1^, 
yon  must  alioir  me  to  have  the  honour 
of  the  introduetion*  Mr  Levy,  Mr 
? 

•«  Stukely.** 

«  Mr  Levy,  Mr  Stukely." 

I  bowed  to  the  dixty  gentleman,  and 
he  in  return  smiled  rather  grimly  up* 
on  me,  and  winked  hb  eye  in  token 
of  admitted  friendship. 

**  Ah»**  pursued  the  collegian, 
**  these  introductions  are  the  bane  of 
good  fellowship,  and  Uie  very  nun  of    he  b  no  end  of  a  mathematician.  He 


Cambridge.  Yon  might  have  spent  a 
fife  in  the  place,  and  yet  for  want  of 
a  common  friend  have  been  ignorant 


was  three  months  dragging  over  the 

C)s  asinorunh  sinoe  which  feat  he 
become  so  close  a  reasoner,  that 
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there  is  nothing  whieh  wm  previously 
rigbty  that  he  cannot  prove  now  to  be 
decidedly  wrong.  By  the  way»  are 
you  for  classics  or  matfieamties  ?'* 

"  Mv  own  wishes^**  I  ieplied» 
'*  would  lead  me  to  elaasics  ;biU  my 
fiUher— '• 

««  Your  what?**  asbod  Mc  Jamea. 

«<  My  father,  sir.** 

»  What's  that  ?** 

««  Why,  my  father,  sir,'*  Lsepealed* 
somewhat  puasled. 

"  Ah !  I  see  now,  I  had  forgotten. 
You  mean  the  governor.  You  speak 
the  London  dialect.  We  get  more 
Doric  as  we  proceed.  The  word  fa- 
ther is  less  understood  now  every 
stage  we  traveL  When  w«  amve  at 
Trumpington,  die  word's  obsolete.. 
Curious  fact  that  ?  ** 

*'  Remarkable  indeed**'  I  added. 
*'  I  was  not  aware  that  so  near  to  the 
metpopdis,  so  emphatic  a-  change  ob* 
tained  in  our  language." 

"  I  dare  Ay  not,'*  rejpined  my  new 
acquuntance.  '*  What  do.you<  think, 
of  the  name  for  a  man  in  a  long  blue 
cloak  and  brasa  buttena  being  bulU 
dog,  and  no-endpof-arbiiok  being  a* 
correct  translation  of  a  hard  reacUng: 
man?" 

"  Strange  I  and  upon  what  theory 
or  law  of  language  ia- it  supposed  that 
such  changes  depend*?**  1  eaqiiired^. 
and,  as  I  have  since  thought^  some- 
what conceitedly. 

**  Ah,  there  you  staggor  me^"  replied 
Mr  James.  "  If  you  want  the  theory, 
apply  next  door.  Now,,  William,.  I 
am  sure  you  must  know.  What's  the 
theory?'* 

*'  Why,**  said  the  gentleman  thus 
appealed  to,  rising  in  hia  seat  as  if  he 
were  afraid  of  shaking  the  vast  amount 
of  thought  that  he  oarried  in  hie  brain^. 
*'  it  is  said — ^bnt  I  think  I  can  show 
that  the  whole  of  the  argument  b  not 
soseeptible  of  proof— that  although 
there  are  remains  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
language  to  be  found  in  London,,  aa 
elsewhere  in  England*  yet  the  pure 
fimt-hand  and  only  supecfine  Saxon 
is  to  be.  found  to  perfeetion  in  CaniP. 
bridge.  So  far  I  agree  with  th*  pro** 
posiiion.  But  to  account  for  this  it  is 
argued,  that  afier  the  battle  of  Has*' 
tuigB,  Harold^  the  son  of  Gkidwin^and 
the  opponent-  of  the<  Gom^erer,.  es- 
caped with  hia^Ufo^  and  sought.  ndTuge 
at  the  nniversity^  where  be  delivered 
leotures  on  the  native  language  and 
litaratuie»  beeama.  pcoctoi^  and  evm^ 


tnally  liee-dianoellor,  snd  th^t  the 
genuine  vernacular  baa  descended  to 
na,  in  eonsequeoce  of  his  own  partU 
aiiar  dying  request,  that  no  alterattoa 
or  admiziure  should  ever  be  allowed 
by  the  publie  onitoiv  or  any  other  ofit 
cer  of  the  nnavessity  for  the  time  be- 
ing.  You  see  this  statement  invelvea 
two  problems*  1st,  The  existence  of 
Isetnrea  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest* 
andy  secondly,  The  existence  of  Hn^ 
rold  as^  professor  at  the  nniveralty. 
Now  it  is  aseif-evidenttruth — or,  mora 
properly  speaking,  an  axiem-^that  the 
university  did  not  exist  until*  sdmn 
centuriea  after  the  death  of  Harold  ; 
therefore^  there  was  no  university  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastiagn* 
Much  less  were  these  any  professor* 
ships  established,  and  a  lectureship  on 
the  native  language  and  literature  ia 
equal  to  a  professorship ;  therefore 
these  were  no  leecttres'at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest.  Again,  Harold,  it  is 
said,  was  professor  at  the  university,  but 
it  has  been,  proved' that  tbena  was  no 
nniveraity,  and,,  d  fortiori^  no  pro* 
fossershipsw  But  Harold  wot  pro* 
fessoTr  which  ia  absurd.  Therefore, 
Harold  was  not  a  profesaor  at  the  uni* 
versity -^  Quod  EratJDmnotatramduwtJ^ 

At  the  conelusion  of  this  speech, 
the  mathenalisian  looked  at  me  ear« 
nestly  for  a  moment^  and  then,,  by  alow 
degrees,  resumed  fab  original,  state  o€ 
reservednesa^his  armsiulded;  and  hia 
head  ruling  laaguidly  on  his  ohest. 
Mr  Levy  looked  obliquely  st  him>. 
then>triurapl)antly  at  me>  and  treading 
on  my  toe  at  tho'same  time,. seemed  to 
enquire  what  might  be  my  opinion  of 
Mr  William  Temple — ^neis. 

My  rsapoot  and  admiration  were 
certainly  •increased  for  a  man  who 
could  thus  bring  to.  bear  upon  tho 
most  Cuniliar  topics,*  the  formula  of 
scienoe^  and  who  evidently  did  not 
hesitate  to  reject  thar  simpleet  tn^ 
until  it  hadt  undergnno  the  severe  acni' 
tiny  of  hisi  very  exaat  mind.  The  al« 
lusion  which  his  brother  had  made  to- 
the  fifth  proposition  of  EueUd,  I  re- 
garded as  a  mere  i%urs  off  speedi, 
such  aa  I  knew  to  be  often  employed 
in  the  beat  possible'  hnmona  againat 
gnat  mindaw  The  aiiy  dispoaition  of 
Mr  James  impereeptibly  won  npon 
me*  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  to 
whom,  knowledge  oanus  unsought^  and 
of  ita  own.  free  will>.  whose  head  had 
beeoBsa  m  storehouse  of  intelleetnalr 
acquirements  without  labour  we  exer- 
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lion — a  genius  in.  heti  fhal  neeieB  sUnt  we  were  looMd  inte  Ike  werld 

of  bmaanitjr  which  I  had  oftea  heurd  again,  my  coutitutional  bashfulneif 

af«  bat  had  never  met  face  to  &ee:iiiitil  ai  once  restored  our  preTious  relation. 

BOW.     Thns  waa  thav  alao  a  pordoa  The  inn  bad  a  piotuiaesque  situation* 

of  iwverenee  mingled  with  the  fomiliaff  On  one  side  of  it  flowed'  a  transparent 

dflfigfat  with  whieh  I  listened  to  the  stream,  and  tt>  the  other  wee  attached 

frank  and  frieodlf  ooaunnnieation  of  a  spacious  orchard^  on  whose  smocith 

Mr  James.     Even  Mr  Levy^  looked  sward  there  stood  the  floest  trees  I 

up  to  aa  ho  waa  bj  the  joungpseholar,  had  ever  beheld.    To  thia  spot  I  di- 

aeqmred  a  rapidly  growing  impor*  reoted  my  steps.     Bom  and  bred  in 

luiee«  for  wluch  I  maat  acknowledge  London*  without  having  passed  two 

his  hingaage^  his  vulgar  looks,,  and  his  weeks  togetfao)  beyond  iu  dusty  pro* 

dirty  appoaraneOf  could  not  oflfor  any  cinets.— albeit  it  waa  not  the  hugo 

legitimate    or    oMrespondtng    title,  world  of  smoke  it  has  since  grown  to 

Amased  and;  intereelod  by  all  my  be — I  was,  at  this  period,  unacquainted 

eomponionB)  thejoumpy  was  anything  with  the  simplest  flowers  of  the  field. 

bat  tedtooaorweansome;  ami  before  I  knew  of  nature  nothing:  bat  hes 

w«  reaeiiod  that  point  in  om^  joorney  loveliness,,  and  the  glimpses   X  had 

at  which  we  halted  for  refreshments,  caught  had.  made  me  sensible  of  her 

■ly  animal  spirits,  which  had  congeal-  domioion.     Separated  fromi  the  or- 

ed  during  the  first. hours  of  thomorn-  chard  by  a  sunken  fence»  a  slowly. 

iiig»  ralaaed  and  grew  wann.beneatli  rising  meadow  spread  itseif  for  a.  eon* 

die  sonny- inflnenees  which  had'80.ttnh  siderable  distance ;  and,  beyond  it,  aa 

ocEpoctedly  spmng  up.  £up  aa  the  eye  could  reach,  were  rich 

Forty  yeorai^o,  tho'travellerrhad  surfaces  ofcuUivation-^the  yellow  com 

im  thought  fit,  oonld  have  ditpatahed  standing  prominently  forward,    like 

iteadily  the  four  diurnal  meals  in  Icea  patches  of  "stationary  sunshine.**    In 

■paee  thmi  that  aooorded  to  the  migr»-  die  full  possemion  of  health,  vigoroua 

tofy  one.     To-d^r,  be  shall  pay  the  and  young,  I  warmed  with  ecstasy  aa 

price  of  four,  and  not  have  half  »  I  gaied  uponthis  scene«-ceramon  and 

one.     Bfoo   wos  then  a  raminadng  everyday  as  it  was — and  thanked  God 

animal.     The  locomodve  inoeuladoa  who  had  supplied  me  with-  acapacity^ 

had  not  yot  been  introdoeed.     The  o£  enjoyment,  without  a  angle  sorrow 

employment  and  the  necessity  of  ean-  toenjbitter  or  detract  from  it.  1  seated 

lier  pigeons  were  not  superseded,  and  mysfelf  beneadi  the  foliage  of  a  ohest- 

Ifae  speed'  of  the  winda  and  the  velo*  nut  treejwhose-thick  blossoms  drooped 

city  of  tho  earth  bad  Dotoeased^to  be  like  ringlets  from  the  noble  leaves, 

snbjeeu  of  astonishment  and  awe.    In  1  had  not  yet  opened  the  pocket-book 

dioee  daya>  to  travel  w«b  in  tmth,  as  which  my  mothor  had  placed  in  my 

the  etymology  indicates,  to  labonr  and  hands*  1  did  so  now.   A  few  hoes  had 

to  toH.     Let  »  Wot  out  the  word  been  hastily  written  on  the  first  page*, 

from  the  vocabulary.     Men  do  not  She  hade  me  remembor  the  converaa- 

travel  now.     They  burnt  through  the  tion  of  the  past  night,and  to  think  sen- 

air  with  die-  swiftness  of  tho  bird*  amdy  of  her  parting:  weeds..     There, 

without  a  gloom  o€  its  enjoyment*  was  mention  made  also^  of  a  bankwnoto 

Poor  ago  of  hurry^skuwy  I    Tue  ele-  for  fifty  pounds  which  she  had.  placed, 

ments  of  happiness  are-  not  found  inr  in  one  of  the  pecketa  for  my  private 

diee.     Tfo,  not  one :  and  the  constant  unsi.  "*  in.  addition  to  the  sum  whiofc 

desire  of  man's  heart,  since  his  first  my  father  would  allow  me  for  my  ge- 

frll,  most  be  postponed  to  a.  cakner  neral  expenses*"                ,        j      -i, 

and  a  holier  dar.  Iwouldfainaskthegenaereadbivif 

The  five  inside  passengers,  entered  ho  is  conscious  of  no  one  short  hour  m 

the  inn  at  which  we  stopped— Mr  hta  life  which  has  estabhahed  for  itself 

Temple,  iuniop.  pfomisiog  himself  to  anindividuality  and  character  atandmy 
have  no  mercy  on.  tiie  various,  dishes-  fcen*  tho  rest  of  time  apart ;  and  it 

which  were  awaiting-  dm  honour  of  connected  with  Uus  poietof  his  eais- 

Ws  arrival.     Hoturolly  backward  and  tenee,.di»edoes.not  pmsenkiteel*  to, 

timid,  I  wa*  on  diicpartfcnlar  oee».  hU  mind  a  scene  of  nataise,  divuied. 

don,  not  very  dhrirons  to  join  thee  fbom  allollieDSMnes^one  bnght  vi- 

party,     I  conld^feel  perfectly  at  home  sion  of  tuna  and  pl«»„  whmom  the 

^h  them  so  long  as  wo  were  eon-  mind  and  body  have  been  elate  and 

fined  to  the  coach ;  but  dm  very  fai-  joyoosr  tuned,  to  the  harmomeB  of 
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earth— where  human  happiaeu,  unlike 
heraelff  has  lingered  till  her  shade  has 
coyered  the  fair  dream^  and  nreaerved 
it  from  the  common  wreck.  The 
orchard^  and  the  big  chestnut  tree»  and 
erery  circumstance  and  little  object 
connected  with  the  breath  of  time 
snatched  from  that  day  so  many  years 
agOf  become  illuminated^  as  I  writCf 
with  the  feelings  they  inspired ;  whilst 
CYcry  pleasure  since  IooIls  sad  and  sick* 
]y,  or  else,  ephemeraU  as  too  many  werOf 
has  long  since  passed  into  oblivion. 

Not  for  any  length  of  time  had  I 
enjoyed  the  sweet  communion  of  my 
thoughts,  when  I  was  started  from 
my  situation  by  a  Toiee  calling  my 
name*  I  could  not  mistake  the  ac- 
cent. I  raised  myself  from  the  ground, 
and  beheld  Mr  Lery  approaching  the 
tree  with  rapid  strides.  When  he 
found  I  observed  him,  he  walked  more 
alowly. 

''Mishter  Shtukely/'  he  began, 
"  they  are  all  eating  tLway  there  as 
if  they  were  shtarved.  If  you  are 
fond  of  cold  fowl,  upon  my  vord,  you 
hav*n't  a  minute  to  shpare.  That 
young  Mishter  Temples  hasn't  said  a 
syllable  to  nobody  since  he  began,  and 
is  biting  away  as  hard  as  ever.  He 
has  a  most  uncommon  appetite  !*' 

*'  Thank  you,  Mr  Lievy.  1  am  not 
disposed  to  eat;  but  I  am  grateful, 
nevertheless,  for  your  friendly  hint." 

"  Oh,  don*t  say  a  vord  about  that,** 
he  replied ;  **  vy  shouldn*t  I  be  civil  ? 
It  doesn*t  cost  me  nothing.  In  going 
through  the  vorld,  Mr  Shtukely,  you 
may  always  tell  the  good  man  from 
the  bad  man  by  that  *ere.  The  good 
man  is  ready  to  do  any  thing  for  an- 
other, ven  it  costs  him  nothing ;  but 
the  bad  man  is  always  for  his  self,  and 
wouldn*t  so  much  as  go  over  the  vay 
for  his  own  father.*' 

I  once  more  thanked  Mr  Levy  for 
hb  civility,  and  begged  that  he  would 
not  on  my  account  keep  from  his 
friends  or  his  unfinished  dinner. 

'*  You  are  very  good  sir,"  said  the 
gentleman,  *'  but  my  religions  don't 
allow  me  to  eat  that  sort  of  victuals, 
and  I  am  very  particular.  You  see 
ve*re  a  clean  people,  and  are  forbid  to 
eat  of  the  unclean  animals,  and  the 
nasty  mixtures  that  the  Christians — 
though  I  don't  vish  to  be  rude—- make 
vith  their  fat  and  their  butter  and 
their  meat,  and  all  them  kind  of  non- 
sense. Now  you  vont  be  angry  vith 
me,  if  I  tell  you  something— viU  you  ? 
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Yell  then,  do  yon  know,  the  very  mo* 

ment  I  saw  yon,  yon  vun  my  heart 

you  look  so  good  and  innoahent;  But 
you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  my 
dear  boy— excuse  my  being  free— 
you  must  indeed.  This  is  snoh  a  vicked 
Turld,  and  it  ain't  every  body  that  will 
give  yon  the  benefit  of  his  experience ; 
'cause  you  see,  experience  is  some- 
thing like  shtock  in  trade  or  capital, 
and  after  thirty  or  forty  years  perhaps, 
that's  all  a  man  haa  left  him  to  do 
businees  with.  I  dare  say  you*ve  got 
a  father  and  a  mother — eh  ?"  I  am 
not  sure  that  Mr  Levy  perceived  any 
particular  change  in  my  countenance 
as  he  put  this  question  to  me;  but 
without  permitting  me  to  answer,  he 
continued.  *'  Yell,  never  mind,  don't 
iell  me,  don't  harrow  up.  I  know  vot 
it  is,  my  dear  boy,  to  have  a  good  fa- 
ther and  mother;  yes,  and  to  leave 
them  too,  and  to  be  turned  into  the 
vurld  among  strangers,  as  I  vas  at  a 
tender  age,  with  nobody  to  take  care 
of  my  morals  or  teach  me  vat  was 
right,  except  the  nature  that  was  bom 
with  me.  I  dare  aay,  my  dear,  you've 
got  plenty  of  money  to  shpend— . 
eh?——" 

'*  My  father,  sir,  b  kind  and  liberal,, 
and ." 

««  Yell  now,  don't  toll  me,  I  von't 
hear  a  word.  It's  no  business  of  mine. 
Only  take  care  of  it,  my  dear  child^ 
and  don't  shpend  it  like  a  narr,*  You 
mnst  excuse  my  freedom,  but  I  tould 
you  before,  I'm  quite  taken  with  you» 
and  I  feel  like  your  father  ven  I  speak, 
to  you.  Yen  yon  get  to  Cambndge, 
▼on  must  put  your  money  into  the 
hands  of  aome  shteady  honest  person 
that  knows  vot  the  vurld  is,  and  vilL 
put  you  in  the  vay  of  laying  it  out  ta 
the  best  advantage.  Yas  you  reading 
a  book  my  dear,  ven  I  came  up?  ah, 
vot  a  thing  it  is  to  be  fond  of  reading  1 
Sometimes,  ven  I  sits  at  home,  and 
thinks  how  vicked  the  vurld  is,  I 
think  I  should  go  vild  if  it  wasn't  for 
reading  the  newspapers,  with  the  lisht 
of  bankrupts  and  all  the  polishe 
news." 

Mr  Levy  had  touched  a  tonder  chord, 
and  I  answered  him,  *'  Yes,  Mr  Levy» 
I  was  pemsing  a  most  aiSSectionato  let- 
tor  from  the  fondest  and  best  of  mo- 
thers. Look  here,  sir,"  I  exdumed 
warmly,  drawing  the  book  from  m j 
pocket,  and  moved  even  to  tears> 
^  this  is  her  latest  gift.  Although  she 
knew  I  had  no  need  of  it,  and  waft 
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amply  snppliedy  with  her  own  haod« 
and  without  my  knowledge,  she  en- 
closed thif  note*  You  can  understand 
and  appreciate  my  tears.** 

"  I  Ttsh  I  may  die  if  I  can't,  and 
thafs  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,*' 
said  Mr  Levy  passionately.  ''  Now, 
yon  lo<^  here«  Mr  Shtukely,  vat  I  shall 
do.  There's  three  ponnda  of  smuggled 
cigara  that  I  had  put  hy  expressly  for 
lushter  Temples.  I  charge  'em  twenty 
shillings  a  pound,  and  they're  vorth 
forty  V[  they're  worth  a  stiver.  I'll 
breaii  my  Tord  vith  him  for  vonce,  if  I 
never  do  another  shtroke  of  business 
Tith  him,  and  that  vould  be  as  good  as 
mination  to  me.  You  shall  have  them 
ereiy  vone  at  the  price.  I  never  see 
^1  a  model  of  a  good  boy  since  I  was 
bom,  and  it  sha'n't  go  without  its  re- 
wardf  or  else  Sol  Levy  Till  know  the 
reason  vy.** 

Before  I  could  remonstrate  against 
80  great  a  sacrifice  of  principle  and 
property^  we  were  botn  summoned 
from  the  orchard  by  a  shrill  cry  pro- 
ec«dtng  firom  the  volatile  lungs  of  Mr 
Temple,  Junior. 

**  Take  care  of  yourself,  Mr  Stuke- 
ly/*  said  that  worthy  when  we  joined 
him ;  **  take  care  of  yourself.  If  you 
creep  into  holes  and  corners  with  Mr 
Levy,  it  will  soon  go  hard  with  your 
orthodosr.  He*s  a  seductive  charac- 
ter, and»  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  he 
wiU  turn  you  into  one  of  the  faithful." 

«<  Mishter  Temples,"  said  the  Israel- 
ite very  seriously,  **  vith  other  peo- 
fle's  religions  I  never  bother  my  head, 
've  business  enough  upon  my  mind 
without  troubling  myself  vith  vat 
doesn't  consam  me.  Besides,  it's  very 
necessary  that  some  should  be  this, 
and  some  the  other.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  be  Terr  sorry  to  see  tiiat  day 
when  every  body  'riU  be  Jews ;  for  I 
think  business  vithout  the  Christians 
will  be  Terr  flat  and  inshipid.*' 

**  Ah  I  Levy,  you*re  a  new  light, 
and  cidzen  of  the  world !  But  why 
haTe  you  deserted  ns,  Mr  Stukely  ? 
Tour  appetite  will  quarrel  with  your 
breach  of  good  manners  before  we 
reach  Cambridge.  Was  our  company 
so  diaaffreeable  that  you  should  refuse 
to  breaK  bread  with  ns  ?  " 

^  I  felt  no  inclination  for  food,  and 
the  lovely  dav  tempted  me  to  feast  in 
the  open  air.  * 

"  Upon  nothing  t  Ah,  you  can- 
not feed  capona  so  I  Mv  dear  fellow, 
yoo  are  a  freshman,  and  freshmen  be- 

rou  u.  NO.  cccxvi. 
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long  to  the  family  of  Green,  They  are 
known  by  their  small  appetites  and  ex- 
tensive large  feelings,  by  their  love  of 
home  and  bread  and  milk,  and  by  their 
dislike  of  mixed  society.  Well,  I  stlp- 
pose  it  must  be  so.  Should  we  be  fellow- 
travellers  this  time  twelvemonth,  your 
poetry  will  be  sensibly  diminished, 
and  your  appetite  restored  to  yon.  I 
am  wide  awake  to  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, for,  aieiem  e^o— what  is  that  Latin 
proverb  about  Cataline  ?  I  have  been 
so  long  at  Cambridge  that  I've  for- 
gotten the  little  Latin  I  took  up  with 


me. 


['*Anotherflgureof  speech,**  thought 

*'  I  shall  be  sorry,'^  I  replied,  «<  to 
use  the  words  of  our  friend  here,  to 
see  that  day,  Mr  Temple,  that  will 
find  me  less  under  the  direction  of 
those  feelings  which  at  this  moment 
attract  and  attach  me  to  all  that  is 
lovely  and  consolatory  in  life*" 

**  A  very  sensible  idea,  and  very 
well  put  together,"  remarked  Mr 
Levy. 

'*  Levy,  be  ouiet,"  sud  Mr  Temple 
softly.  **  Stukely,  you  are  young, 
very  young,  not  in  years  but  in  facts. 
I  have  gone  through  all  this,  and  so 
has  many  a  better  fellow.  It's  a  stale 
game,  though  new  to  you.  There  are 
certain  things  which  we  must  all  un- 
dergo. We  leave  ofi^  sucking.  Our 
mothers  take  pride  in  combing  our 
hairs  straight.  We  are  discharged 
from  home,  with  many  kisses  and  very 
many  parting  words.  It's  all  beauti- 
ful, no  doubt,  and,  as  you  observe,  very 
consolatory — but  it*8  only  part  of  the 
system.  Now,  I  never  wager,  except 
upon  the  odd  trick  at  whist,  and  then 
only  half-crowns  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
bet  heavy  odds  at  this  moment  that  I 
could  read  what's  passing  in  your 
mind.** 

«'  Mr  Shtukely,"  exclaimed  Mr 
Levy, «'  don't  you  do  any  sich  thing. 
That  would  be  a  very  nice  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  your  money." 

*'  How  many  times  within  this  hour,** 
continued  Mr  Temple,  "  have  you 
persuaded  yourself  that  Tour  home, 
wherever  it  may  be,  is  the  choicest 
place  in  Ufe,  and  how  many  new  at- 
tractions which  have  escaped  your  ob- 
servation so  many  years,  nave  you  all 
at  once  discovered  there?  Why  do 
you  blush  ?  I  know  your  home  never 
looked  so  fair  as  it  does  this  moment, 
reflected  to  you  at  this  short  distance 
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tbrongb  the  medium  of  your  passion g. 
Doii*t  deceive  yourself;  audi  above  all, 
beware  of  taking  credit  for  something 
very  peculiar^  which  is  as  common 
ta  all  men  as  their  meat  and  drink. 
Pshaw  I  I  have  known  fellows  who 
have  been  so  bullied  and  thrashed  by 
their  governors,  that  they  have  never 
risen  from  their  daily  prayers  without 
putting  up  a  special  one  for  their  re- 
lease, actually  stand  crying  and  sni- 
velling when  the  hour  of  deliverance 
came,  swearing  that  they  had  never 
been  half  thrashed  enough,  or  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  what  they  had  re- 
ceived. Things  do  look  so  different 
when  we  are  about  to  lose  or  leave 
them^  and  men  are  such  arrant  hum- 
bugs to  themselves.*' 

When  I  entered  the  Cambridge  In- 
telligence for  the  second  time,  I  could 
not  understand  why  I  felt  so  awkward, 
vexed,  and  uncomfortable,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  young  Mr  Temple.  But  the 
said  gentleman  had  not  yet  done  with 

me. 

*'  Apropos,  Mr  Stukely,  to  the 
subject  we  have  just  discussed."  I 
changed  colour  as  he  spoke ;  for  I 
dreaded  an  exposure,  although  I  could 
not  exactly  define  what  the  speaker  had 
to  reveal  concerning  me.  "  You  must 
hear  a  capital  story  that  I  can  tell  you 
of  one  who  for  a  season  was  a  fellow 
of  your  own  kidney.  Poor  Jack  Hus- 
band !  Do  you  remember  him.  Levy?*' 

Levy  sighed  deeply. 

"  Some  kind  relations,  having  of 
course  his  best  interests  at  heart,  in- 
troduced him  to  a  large  house  in  In- 
dia, which  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
yellow  fever,  and  six  feet  of  earth. 
He  came,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Jamaica.  His  father  was  a  large  plan- 
ter, and  Jack  was  sent  over  to  learn 
manners,  and  the  art  of  preaching  to 
the  niggers.  For  the  first  six  months, 
things  went  on  remarkably  well.  He 
was  all  his  mother  could  wbh  him. 
He  wore  clodhopper  shoes,  worsted 
stockings,  a  white  choker,  and  thick 
-cotton  gloves.  He  rose  regularly  to 
chapel,  and  went  to  bed  every  night, 
punctually  at  nine  o'clock,  upon  milk 
and  water.  He  barricaded  his  rooms ; 
and  because  he  had  been  told  that  the 
university  was  a  hotbed  of  vice,  he 
shut  himself  up  like  a  seed  in  a  cucum- 
ber frame.  It  a  man  by  chance  spoke 
to  him,  be  buttoned  his  breeches 
pockets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fel- 
low^s  walking  into  them ;  and  he  watch« 


ed  the  movements  of  hisbedmaker  and 
gyp,  as  though  to  assassiDate  him  had 
been  the  aim  and  business  of  their 
lives.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  his 
mamma  ever  trusted  so  sweet  a  youth  in 
so  wicked  a  place — but  it  was  a  moral 
struggle,  and  you  shall  hear  the  result 
of  it.  Jack's  remittances  came  at  sti- 
pulated times  from  his  father's  corre- 
spondent in  London,  and  at  one  period 
it  happened  that  they  hung  fire  most 
fearfully.  He  wrote  at  first  very 
politely  on  the  subject,  but,  receiving 
no  reply,  expressed  his  opinion  in  a 
peremptory  and  business-like  manner. 
The  second  application  proving  just  as 
effectual  as  the  first,  Mr  Husband  be- 
came very  ill.  He  spoke  to  his  tutor, 
(who  got  as  alarmed  as  himself,)  pro- 
cured an  (Bgrotat  and  exeat,  and  walked 
into  London  with  the  bowels  of  a  man 
determined  on  mischief.  The  corre- 
spondent, corretpondensh  non  corr'e- 
spondendo,  hung  out  in  Broad  Street, 
City,  and  thither  Mr  Husband  first 
went.  The  house  was  closed,  and 
every  window  but  one  blocked  up  by 
a  shutter.  Jack  thought  of  the  ocean, 
the  distance  from  home,  and  grew  very 
wretched  indeed.  '  Is  Mr  Wilson  at 
home?' faltered  Jack.  <  Which? 'said 
the  maid  who  answered  the  knock. 
Jack,  all  alive  to  suspicion,  looked  hard 
at  the^irl,  fancied  collusion,  and  walk- 
ed into  the  passage  without  further  de- 
lay. 

^' '  Now,  young  woman,'  said  he, 
shutting  the  door,  *  take  care  of 
what  you  are  about.  I  have  come 
from  quite  as  bad  a  place  as  London 
is,  and  I  know  the  whole  thing. 
You  just  tell  Mr  Wilson,  that  Idr 
John  Husband  has  called  to  see  him, 
and  isn't  inclined  to  depart  without 
having  that  pleasure.'  The  servant 
ran  away,  and  Jack  walked  into  the 
parlour,  and  a  very  curious  object  in- 
deed there  met  his  eye.  A  young 
gentleman,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  with  a  painted  face,  and  long 
curly  wig,  bedizened  in  a  glaring  red 
court  dress,  was  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  ground,  a  sword  at  his  side,  and 
apparently  in  the  last  agonies  of  death. 
'  Perdition  catch  thy  arm,*  he  bawled 
out  as  Jack  opened  the  door  — *  the 
chance  is  thine,'  Before  Husband 
could  recover  from  his  surprise,  the 
young  fellow  was  on  his  legs,  blush- 
ing scarlet  through  his  crimson,  and 
apologizing  for  the  queerness  of  the 
situation.  To  make  short  of  the  story. 
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this  waB  00  other  than  Mr  Wilson^ 
joniory  whose  father  being  from  home, 
and  traYelliDg  in  Scotland,  (which 
£u;tSy  by  the  way,  accounted  for  the 
gosipensioii  of  the  sapplies,}  he,  the  son, 
was  perfecting  himself  in  the  rehearsal 
of  a  crack  part  which  he  was  to  act  on 
the  following  night  at  an  amateur 
dub,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary, 
treasurery  and  principal  performer. 
What  im  mediately  passed  between  the 
two,  I  do  not  know.  Jack  did  tell  me 
that,  after  a  bit,  the  young  one  ordered 
vp  mmp  steaks,  pickles,  and  bottled 
porter,  and  about  seven  o*cloek  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
where  Siddons  and  Kemble  that  night 
acted  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Mac- 
beth— that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance,  they  adjourned  to  the 
Johnson's  Head — and  that  after  that, 
about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
he  found  himself  in  bed  in  a  strange 
plac^  without  the  remotest  idea  of 
the  means  which  had  been  taken  to 
depoeit  him  there.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  tutor  received  a  letter 
which  informed  him  that  Mr  Husband 
had  been  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit 
of  Mr  Wilson — but  in  vain,  nor  did 
he  hope  to  discover  him  for  some 
weeks  to  come— that  Mr  Husband 
bitterly  regretted  any  circumstance 
that  separated  him  from  his  studies, 
hat  that  he  looked  forward  to  return- 
ing to  them  with  redoubled  ardour, 
when  his  object  in  London  was  fully 
accomplished.  In  about  a  month 
Jack  returned  to  Cambridge,  in  a 
very  seedy  condition.  He  looked  pale 
and  sewed  up.  Mr  Wilson,  junior, 
accompanied  him.  He  came  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  his  friend,  and  to 
recruit*  Jack  waited  on  the  tutor, 
i^nn  a  long  yam  about  wandering 
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speech  about  prejudice,  and  antique 
notions,  the  scales  having  fallen  from 
his  eyes,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  however,  that  after  this  event- 
ful break  in  Husband's  career,  his 
remittances  came  very  irregularly,  and 
the  necessity  for  his  personal  attend- 
ance in  London,  exceedingly  frequent. 
One  morning  he  received  a  very  im- 
portant communication  from  his  friend, 
Wilson — It  explained  to  him  that  he 
might  very  shortly  expect  a  vbit  from 
his  governor;  for  he  (Wilson)  had  ex- 
tracted by  stealth  a  letter  from  his 
own  governor's  pocket  a  day  or  two 
before,  whilst  he  was  dozing  after  din- 
ner, and  bad  therein  read  that  Mr 
Husband,  senior,  having  occasion  to 
make  a  voyage  to  England,  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  delight  of  taking 
his  son  by  surprise,  and  to  behold  him 
absorbed  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  and  mental  improvement* 
There  was  a  postscript  which  I  recol- 
lect well.  It  ran  thus : — *  New  Tra- 
gedy on  Friday.  Glorious  John  and 
Siddons,  first-rate  parts — pitch  the  re- 
mittances to  Old  Nosey.  Come  up.* 
Jack  wishing,  no  doubt,  to  make  some 
enquiries  respecting  his  parent's  visit, 
went  to  town  immediately.  The  two 
friends  greatly  applauded  the  tragedy, 
and,  as  usual,  when  the  curtain  feU, 
adjourned  to  the  Johnson's  Head. 

'*  Jack  used  to  say,  that  without  beinff 
able  to  account  for  it,  he  never  in  his 
life  had  felt  so  thoroughly  complete  as 
on  this  evening.  A  feeling  of  univer- 
sal benevolence  gradually  crept  over 
him,  and  he  vowed  emphatically  to 
Wilson,  '  that  man  is  the  very  incar- 
nation of  all  that  is  lovely  and  good.' 
Milk  punch  floors  the  bnman  heartl- 
and that's  a  fact. 

"  Young  Wilson  belonged  to  a  de^ 


barefooted   over    the   Highlands    of    bating  society,  and  it  was  a  point  of  ho- 


Scotland— paid  the  arrears,  and  was 
&mi8sed  with  tears,  and  an  invitation 

to  supper. 

*'  London  had  certainly  rubbed  off  a 
good  deal  of  Husband's  rust.  He 
eeased  to  dress  like  a  snob,  and  be- 
gan to  think  like  a  gentleman.  He 
sported  his  oak  no  longer,  and  he  look^ 
ed  upon  his  fellow  mortals  with  a 
kindlier  and  more  forgiving  spirit; 
rabscribing  implicitly  to  the  opinion, 
that  man  is  by  nature  a  sociable  and 
eommnnicative  animal.  I  was  at  a 
wine  party  that  he  gave  about  two 
months  after  his  return,  and  there  I 
heard  him  deliver  a  very  eloquent 


nour  with  him  to  meet  all  general 
statements  with  particular  contra- 
diction. 

<«  <  We'll  argue  that.  Jack,'  says  he ; 
and  scarcely  hdd  he  so  said,  when  a 
voice  was  heard  in  the  passage. 
It  spoke  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
stopped. 

'^  Jack  started.  Wilson  looked  about 
the  room  for  a  thunderbolt.  When 
he  turned  again.  Husband  was  under 
the  table,  pulling  hard  at  his  legs,  and 
imploring  him  in  a  whuper  to  blow 
out  the  candles. 

«<<  What's  the  matter?'  cried  Wih. 
•on. 
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*(  <  Wilson,  I  am  dished.  Fin  bless- 
ed if  that  isQ't  the  governor.' — 

«« «  What,  Jamaica?*  asked  Wilson. 

«'  <  Idem  I*  cried  Jack. — 

"  The  candies  were  extinguished 
immediately.  In  a  couple  of  hours. 
Husband  was  flying  to  Cambridge  as 
fast  as  four  borbes  could  carry  htm. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  next  evening, 
a  respecUble  old  gent,  at  Trinity 
Gate,  desired  to  be  directed  to  the 
rooms  of  Mr  John  Husband.  That 
gentleman's  gyp  was  by  accident  in 
the  court  at  the  time,  and  he  begged 
the  elderly  gentleman  to  follow  him. 

'"I'm  alraid,  sir,'  said  the  animal, 
'  unless  y  ou*re  a  verjf  particular  friend, 
I  can*t  let  you  see  Mr  Husband  till 
four  o'clock.' 

<<  '  What,  to-morrow  afternoon?' 
enquired  the  venerable  stranger. 

*'  *  No,  sir,  four  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.' 

"  *  What  do  yon  mean  ?  does  Mr 
Husband  receive  visiters  so  early  in 
the  morning  ?' 

"  Future  Senior  Wrangler,  Sir. 
Senior  Wranglers  never  fag  in  the 
daytime,  sir, — Daytime  doesn't  do  for 
mathematics — too  light  and  lively. 
Hope  Mr  Husband  won't  break 
down.  Afraid  he  will.  Many  men, 
sir,  in  my  time,  would  have  been  se- 
nior wranglers,  if  they  hadn't  broke 
down.  Mathematics  very  nnwhole- 
some,  sir.  Very  weakening,  and  bad 
for  the  health.  Senate-house  large 
and  cold.  Men  go  in  quite  well — ^sit  in 
a  draught — feel  verv  ill — seized  with 
a  shiveriag  pain  in  the  stomach — for- 
get what  they  are  about — walk  out — 
nervous  fevers— go  home.* 

"•  Poor  John!' 

«« <  Do  you  know  Mr  Husband,  sir?' 
r  «< «  A  little,'  said  the  old  man,  with 
a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

«<  <  Only  a  litde,  sir  ?'  Ah  I  what  a 
happy  man  his  faUier  must  be  I  Fd 
give  a  trifle  to  have  such  a  son. 
Too  good — that's  his  only  fault.  Do 
you  know  bb  father,  sir?  A  very 
respectable  and  intelligent  old  gentle- 
man, I've  heard.' 

'*  <  Yes,  my  good  man,'  replied  he 
of  the  white  hair,  '  I  do  know  him 
a  little.  Here's  a  crown  for  you. 
Who  could  have  told  you  that  I  was— 
that  his  father,  I  mean  to  say — was 
Tespectable  and  intelligent?' 

<* «  The  world  will  talk,  sir,'-HMiid 
the  vulture. 
<•  'Ah,  I  forgot,  so  it  will  I  Now  you 
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step  into  Mr  Husband,  and  say  that 
a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  him  dh- 
rectly.' 

«<  *  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it*8  more 
than  my  place  is  worth — What's  the 
time,  sir  ? ' 

The  old  gentleman  struck  his  re- 
peater. 

«< '  About  half-past  ten.' 

«< '  Half- past  ten.  Really  I  don't 
know — he's  just  beginning  the  Comic 
Sections.*  The  old  genUeman  slip- 
ped another  crown  into  the  claws  of 
the  carnivora.  '  Well,  sir,  I  suppose 
I  must  risk  it.  What  name  shall  I 
say  ?• 

**  *  Oh  I  — say  a  friend  from  the 
west.' 

"  The  vbiter  was  admitted,  but  so 
intent  upon  his  studies  was  Jack,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  aware 
of  his  presence.  Upon  the  table  b^ 
fore  him  were  two  globes,  the  terres- 
trial and  the  celestial,  various  matbe- 
maticalinstruments — ^many  books  pfled 
up,  principally  folios  and  quartos,  and 
several  sheets  of  scribbling  and  scrib« 
bled  paper.  The  student  himself  was 
dressed  in  an  old  morning  gown,  and 
over  his  head  to  his  shoulders  bung  a 
wet  towel,  that  most  unaccountable 
yet  effectual  of  all  mathematical 
charms. 

**  As  the  books  say,  *  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  meeting  of  Jack  with  his 
Sovernor' — for  it  was  the  old  nigger- 
river,  and  no  one  else — Jack  set  the 
old  man  crying  about  his  health,  and 
before  he  departed,  blarneyed  him  out 
of  a  hundred  pound-note.  When  the 
old  man  left  the  room,  the  gyp,  who 
had  listened  all  the  time  at  the  door, 
jumped  into  it ;  and  Jack,  overjoyed  at 
his  sudden  accession  of  property,  with- 
out saying  a  word  by  way  of  introduce 
tion,  seized  all  the  folios  and  quartos^ 
and  one  after  the  other,  aimed  them 
deliberately  at  the  head  of  his  attend- 
ant. He,  being  on  the  most  friendly 
footing  with  his  master,  returned  the 
compliment ;  and  then  both  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  and  wondered 
bow  old  Ginger  could  be  such  a  fool, 
and  counted  up  how  many  more  hun- 
dreds they  would  relieve  him  of  before 
they  would  let  him  go;  and  passed 
many  other  jokes,  all  very  becoming 
and  proper,  when  you  consider  the 
relative  state  and  condition  of  the  par- 
ties concerned. 

**  As  ill  luck  wonld  have  it,  however, 
old  Sugarcane  had  left  hia  stick  be* 
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hind  him,  and  returning  immediatelj 
for  ity  he  was  stopped  at  the  door  by 
a  loud  talking  within,  but  naturallj 
concluding  that  it  was  only  Jack  do- 
ing his  mathematics  aloud,  for  the  sake 
of  the  treat,  he  applied  bis  parental 
«ar  to  the  koThole,  from  which,  I 
belieTe,  it  would  neyer  have  dragged 
itself,  if  the  two  worthies,  their  re- 
marks being  over,  and  conTcrsation 
elosed,  bad  not  emerged  from  the 
room,  and  brought  themselves  at  once 
beneath  the  gaze  of  the  astounded 
eavesdropper.*' 

**  Poor,  poor  old  man  !**  I  cried,  in- 
▼oluDtarilj  interrupting  the  narrator. 
*'  Well,  he  was  almost  broken-heart- 
ed.    Bnt  ho  was  more  to  blame  than 
Jack.     What  could  they  expect  from 
a  fellow  whom  they  had  taken  such 
pains  to  bring  up  a  hypocrite  ?  " 
"  What  became  of  him?'* 
^  Within  a  week  of  the  blaze.  Jack's 
debts  were  paid,  and  his  name  taken 
off  the  boards.     Three  months  after- 
wards he  was  on  his  way  to  India,  and 
in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  the  dust 
was  shovelled  over  him.  Now,  what's 
your  opinion  of  the  gentleman  ?  ** 
'*  Can  you  ask  me  ?     Oh,  could — ^* 
'*  Ah — Well,  I  see,  you  needn't  be 
▼iolent.     I  don*t  agree  with  you." 

The  shadows  of  twilight  came  on. 
Before  Mr  Temple  had  finished  his 
narrative,  sleep  had  taken  possession 
of  the  travellers.  The  jsggy  motion 
and  the  continuous  rumbling  of  the 
▼ehicle,  in  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  produced  its  customary  effect  upon 
those  who  had  partaken  of  a  hearty 
meal;  and  Mr  Levy,  who  had  been 
once  more  at  his  dry  bread,  the  crumbs 
of  which  now  hung  lazily  about  bis 
lips,  also  overcome,  snored,  oblivious 
and  happy,  in  the  snug  corner  which 
he  had  first  appropriated  to  himself— 
suddenly  be  gapea.  Mr  James  Tem- 
ple caught  the  infection.  He  stretched 
his  limbs,  and  sunk  gradually  to  slum- 
ber. Greyer  and  greyer  became  the 
light  of  day,  and  more  definite  and 
plain  grew  the  sounds  of  external  life. 
The  horses'  hoofs  sounded  distinct  and 
hollow  as  they  tramped  the  dry  ground, 
and  not  less  clear  the  smacking  whip 
and  friendly  voice  of  their  conductor, 
cheering  them  on  to  the  closu  of  a  long 
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and  heavy  stage.    All  else  was  silence. 
It  was  night  when  the  rattling  of 
stones  announced  our  arrival  at  the 
town.       I  gently  opened  the  coach 
window,  and  looked   out — and,    oh  I 
that  glorious  sight  of  buildings  rearing 
themselves  one  after  another  like  giants 
in  the  transparent  night.     How  stately 
did  they  look  I      How  venerable  in 
their  quiet  and  religious  age  1     It  was 
a  dream  of  poetry  to  gaze  upon  the 
noble  bulk  of  living  stone,  laden  with 
the  memories  of  years,  standing  so 
pensive  and  so  calm  beneath  the  bright 
and  watching  stars  of  Heaven.     Here 
and  there  I  could  perceive,  now  walk- 
ing through  some  noiseless  street,  now 
issuing  from  an  antique  court  or  gate- 
way, a  solitarv  student— and  then   a 
small  cluster,  these  laughing  aloud  and 
boisterous,  but  the  former  wrapt  in 
meditation,  or  busy,  it  might  be,  with 
thoughts  of  kindred  and  of  home. 
Proud  was  I,  as  I  looked  around,  that 
it  was  mine  to  say,  *'  1  also  have  a 
share  in  this  ;"  and  when  I  connected 
with  the  sacred  spdt  the  mighty  mas- 
ter spirits  that  were  gone,  but  whose 
names  still  rung  and  were  revered 
throughout  the  world,    how  did  my 
youthful  bosom  burn  with  ambition, 
and  a  desire  for  fame  I 

The  coach  stopped  at  Trinity  gate. 
When  I  alighted  my  companions  were 
still  asleep.  I  did  not  care  to  wake 
them.  I  requested  that  my  luggage 
might  be  sent  from  the  inn,  and  with- 
out a  look  I  hurried  past  the  lodge. 

My  rooms  were  pointed  out  to  me. 
The  bedmaker  had  been  informed  of 
my  coming,  and  a  comfortable  fire 
awaited  me. 


Reader !  the  extremes  of  things  op* 
posed,  they  differ — the  parts  adjacent 
blend.  Would  it  were  otherwise  I  We 
cannot  trace  the  first  faint  lines  of 
crime  till  we  have  left  them  far  be~ 
bind ;  and  when  *'  returning  were  as 
tedious  as  go  o'er,"  we  glide  through 
g^od  to  ill.  Were  it  at  onee  to  leap 
into  the  depths  of  guilt,  how  many 
might  be  scared  and  saved  1  Beware, 
lest  you  listen,  with  equanimity  and 
delight,  to  the  lambent  tongue  of  vice 
—most  dangerous  when  most  playful  I 
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DB  CRE8CI. 

Thb  old  church  clock  in  BaroUton  Tower 
Hath  loDg  time  sounded  the  midnight  hour^ 
Light  after  light  from  the  hamlet  hath  gone^ 
The  windows  are  dark  save  only  one — 
A  pale  dim  light  through  the  casement  seen 
Of  the  Ticarage,  close  to  the  church  jard  green. 
Midnight,  and  silence,  and  darkness,  keep 
Their  watch  above  the  hamlet's  sleep. 

As  the  church  clock  its  lesson  said, 

De  Cr^sci  lifted  up  his  head, 

A  high  white  brow  and  solemn  eyes. 

In  which  mysterious  sorrow  lies ; 

And  pallid  lips  that  never  smiled. 

Yet  had  a  look  so  passing  mild, 

That  you  soon  loved  their  sadness  more 

Than  if  a  li?elier  guise  they  wore. 

Such  was  the  face  for  a  moment  raised. 

He  sat  like  some  old  statue,  raised 

To  a  cold  life,  and  round  he  gazed ; 

His  little  fire  bum*d  cheerily. 

His  books  all  ranged  in  due  degree^ 

Folio  and  quarto,  vellum-bound. 

Fenced  all  his  little  chamber  round—- 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see! 

His  head  sinks  to  his  page  once  more^ 

And  he  is  deep  in  Oriental  lore. 

De  Cresci  was  our  curate  good, 

A  stranger,  but  we  loved  him  well ;    n 
None  knew  his  story ;  he  pursued 
His  course  in  silence,  and  nis  mood     - 

Was  not  his  boyhood's  tale  to  tell ; 
Nor  could  his  heart  enjoyment  find. 
Like  self-pleased  praters,  to  unwind 
The  trivial  threads  of  love  or  strife. 
That  weave  this  winding-sheet,  called  life. 

At  first  we  thought  him  stem  and  cold— 
We  little  knew  that  gentle  mind. 

Stately  he  seem*d  ;  but  never  roU'd 
A  love  more  catholic  and  kind 

Thro'  any  breast  of  mortal  man. 

Than  that  which  thro*  De  Cresci's  ran. 

Heard  he  the  whisper  of  distress. 

Oh  I  he  was  there  its  pang  to  share. 

To  lift  the  mourner^s  hope,  and  bless 
The  bruised  heart  with  those  soft  words  of  pray'r— 
Balm  from  God*s  mountain  gather*d,  and  instili*d 
Till  the  lost  soul  with  placid  trust  was  fiird.' 

Ten  years  had  pasB*d  since  first  he  came. 
And  now  we  bless'd  his  very  name  ; 
For  there  were  none  that  had  not  known 

Some  instance  of  his  friendly  seal : 
And  say  not  that  the  poor  disown 
Our  care,  nor  add  in  querulous  tone 

They  will  not  or  they  cannot  feel. 
Perish  the  bigot  heart'and  narrow  mind 
To  gratitude  and  sufiering  meekness  blind. 
Because  their  ostentatious  gifts  are  thrown 
On  barren  ground,  or  with  rank  weeds  overgrown ! 
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De  Cresci  had  a  different  creed  ; 

UnceaaiDg  in  hb  task  of  good. 
Though  sometimes  his  most  Christian  deed 
Was  throneh  distorted  medium  view'd^ 

Or  fell  like  the  neglected  seed^ 
Spum*d  by  the  dissolute  and  rude— 
Firm  on  his  onward  course  he  went 
Of  loTe>  of  meekness,  and  content. 

I  said  at  first  we  thought  him  cold ; 
For  be  was  of  a  stately  mien. 

Cast  in  severest  beauty's  mould- 
Such  man  we  ne^er  had  seen  ; 

And  such  a  gloom  of  sorrow  hung 

Over  those  Matures,  sunk  though  yotiog. 

We  felt  there  was  a  mystery. 

But  dared  not  in  its  depths  to  pry* 

I  had  a  little  girl — ah  me  I 

She  was  a  joyous  thing. 
Not  four  years  old,  and  full  of  glee-* 
The  sunshine  of  my  house  was  she, 

A  sweet  bird  caroling 
Where  all  were  silenced ;  there  was  none 
But  she — my  last,  my  only  one  1 
Methought  a  gloom  fell  suddenly 
Upon  my  little  darling's  glee ; 
Little  she  sang,  and  never  play'd 

With  toys  or  books ;  she  used  to  sit 
Whole  hours  in  silence  'neath  the  shade 

Of  mv  thatch'd  porch,  or  noiseless  flit 
Through  the  still  house.     It  broke  my  heart* 
So  listlessly  she  play'd  her  part. 
My  Lucy  died.     Death^s  shadows,  sent 
Before,  bad  with  her  gladness  blent. 
And  she,  not  knowing  wherefore,  lay 
Weaker  and  weaker  day  by  day, 
Talking  of  summer  flow 're  and  birds^ 
And  babbling  in  half  spoken  words 
All  childish  thoughts  ;  till  at  the  last*      ^ 
My  darling  from  her  prison  pa8s*d. 
'Twas  long  before  I  left  my  home. 
Now  doubly  sad  and  desolate ; 
But  my  first  effort  wav  to  roam 
To  the  churchyard,  and  near  the  gate 
Where  they  had  laid  my  Lucy,  lo  1 
There  were  sweet  flowers,  a  pretty  show-^ 
Ddsy  and  violet,  and  the  breath 
Of  heart's-ease  on  that  couch  of  death. 
Some  tender  hand  had  train  d  them  well. 
And  watch'd  them,  as  around  they  threw 
Their  placid  looks,  that  seem'd  to  tell 
Of  hope  and  comfort.     And  I  knew 
Whose  band  it  was  that  train'd  the  flower, 
And  loved  De  Cresci  from  that  hoar. 

Through  the  dim  shadows  of  the  nightf 
A  step  moves  noiselesslv  and  light  | 
Up  the  trim  gravel  walk  it  goes. 
And  stops  beside  the  wicket  gate. 
A  long  low  knock  its  echo  throws 
Over  the  churchyard  desolate. 
Again ! — It  bath  a  grating  sound, 
With  silence  and  the  dead  all  round. 
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De  Cresci  lifts  his  head  to  heao 

And  in  the  silence,  to  his  ear 

Come  breathings  quick*  as  from  a  breast 

With  fear  and  expectation  prest. 

He  springs  astonished  to  his  feet. 

And  lifts  the  lamp,  while  strangely  beat 

His  pulses  in  that  midnight  hour. 

As  if  he  felt  the  future*8  power. 

*Twas  not  the  starting  of  surprise. 

That  paled  his  cheek  and  dimm'd  his  eyes ; 

It  was  a  dark  mysterious  fear. 

As  theirs  who  feel  a  spectre  near  I 

The  door  is  oped,  the  lamp  is  raised,  ^ 
Bloodshot,  wild,  upon  him  gazed        > 

Two  dark  eyes  with  terror  glazed ) 

Jt  was  a  woman  pale  and  worn. 

By  some  mastering  passion  torn. 

'<  Man  of  God  I  be  piteous, 

''  For  Christ's  sake  who  died  for  ns ! 

"  She'll  be  dead  before  we  go. 

*^  Dead  I  with  such  a  weight  of  wo 

"  Dead  1  O  God,  and  is  it  so ! 

'*  She  has  some  dread  thing  to  say, 

'*  It  torments  her  night  and  day, 

*'  And  it  presses  down  her  soul 

"  To  the  Evil  One's  control. 

«<  Stay  not.     Life  is  ebbing  fast^ 

**  In  the  way- side  inn  she  lies, 

"  And  this  hour  will  be  her  last." 

«•  Who?"  De  Cresci  then  replies, 
"  Who  is  she  that  claims  my  aid. 
Thus  upon  her  deathbed  laid  ?*' 
"  One — oh,  she  was  kind  and  good— 

I  have  loved  her  many  a  year. 
But  by  some  dark  fate  pursued. 

Never  has  her  heart  been  clear : 
She's  been  sad^  and  drear,  and  lone, 

And  she's  wept  such  bitter  tears. 
That  her  very  eyes  are  gone — 

But  e'en  now  her  face  appears 
Beauteous — yet  with  such  a  look 
As  no  heart  of  man  can  brook ; 
Man  of  God,  your  aid  I  claim, 
Tho*  I  never  heard  your  name, 
Tho'  you're  all  unknown  to  me— 
Mercy  on  our  misery  I" 

"  Let  us  go."     De  Cresci  said. 
And  their  darkening  way  he  led 
Down  the  narrow  lane,  where  grow 
Great  broad  elms,  a  stately  row. 
Clothed  with  such  deep  leaf  in  June, 
That  'tis  twilight  there  at  noon. 
Now  the  trees  are  cold  and  bare. 
Rustling  in  tho  midnight  air. 
Past  the  mill  they  now  are  gone. 
And  its  little  bridge  they've  won. 
And  the  old  sign- board  they  hear  ) 
Creaking  in  that  moment  drear,    > 
And  the  way- side  inn  they  near.  ) 
Up  the  narrow  stair  they  go ; 
Now  they're  in  a  chamber  low; 
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And  one  candle*8  light  is  shed 

Dimly  on  a  pallet  bed. 

There  is  no  motion  in  the  room. 

There  b  no  sound  amid  the  gloom^ 

Sa?e  that  sheeted  form  upheaving. 

And  a  moan  of  deepest  grieving. 

Gentle  was  De  Cresci*s  tread 

As  he  near*d  that  pallet  bed ; 

But  that  dying  lady  sprang 

Upright,  and  her  hands  she  wrang— 

"  Mercy  to  my  soul,  oh»  God  1 

Who  was  he  that  hither  trode?" 

And  her  sightless  eyes  she  &train*d. 

And  her  features  fix*d  remain'd, 

With  hand  outstretch'd ;  and  greedy  ear 

The  echo  of  that  step  to  hear. 

<*  *Twas  a  dream  ;**  at  last  she  said, 

'*  A  dreadful  dream  1" — and  sank  her  head. 

"  Lady,  I  have  brought  you  here^ 

God*8  appointed  minister. 

He  will  bid  your  anguish  cease ; 

He*s  the  messenger  of  Peace." 

Silent,  cold,  as  carved  in  stone. 

Do  Cresci,  all  the  time,  look*d  on ; 

But  then  came  the  damp  of  death 

0*er  his  brow,  and  checked  his  breath. 

As  that  troubled  scene  he  saw 

With  a  bosom  thriird  with  awe. 
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'*  Listen  to  me,  holy  man," 

Thus  the  dying  one  began : 

*'  Tell  me,  is  there  hope  on  high. 

For  an  outcast,  lost  as  I  ? 

Oh,  what  horror  'tis  to  die  I 

There  is  an  old  ancestral  hall. 

Circled  all  round  with  elm- trees  tall; 

A  stately  place,  with  saddest  air. 

And  countless  turrets  rising  bare. 

With  moat  and  bridge,  and  solemn  rooms. 

Where  a  majestic  silence  glooms ; 

The  dwelling  of  a  stately  line. 

Whose  flaunting  banner  crossed  the  brine 

With  William  and  his  Normans  bold, 

And  ever  in  the  van  has  rolled. 

"  Twelve  years  ago,  in  beauty's  pride. 
They  led  me  to  that  Hall  a  bride ; 
And  near  me  at  the  altar  stood 
One  who  was  kind,  and  wise,  and  good— 
The  master  of  that  antique  place— 
The  last  of  his  heroic  race. 
But  since  my  lips  are  paled  with  shame. 
They've  never  dared  to  name  his  name. 
He  was  a  man  of  solemn  thought. 
Whose  very  childhood  had  been  taught 
To  wear  a  gloom,  9fi  if  some  shade 
Of  ill  was  on  his  spirit  laid. 
Rarely  he  smiled  ;  yet  now  I  know 
What  a  warm  heart  there  beat  below 
That  outward  semblance ;  then,  ah  me  I 
That  inward  soul  I  could  not  see. 
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And  I  had  left  a  happy  home. 

Where  all  glad  things  were  used  to  come. 

The  rooms  were  fill'd  with  sunshine*  8ong# 

And  birds  and  books,  and  a  gay  throng 

Of  joyous  faces— we  were  nine^ 

Oh  what  a  happy  home  was  mine  1 

My  heart  grew  heavy »  and  I  pined 

For  something  that  I  could  not  find. 

There  was  a  blank  I  could  not  fill — 

An  aching  void,  a  sense  of  ill. 

I  yearn 'd  to  love ;  and  sore  I  tried 

To  pour  the  full  unfathom'd  tide 

Of  pent-up  feelings,  long  represt, 

Uncheck*d  upon  my  husband's  breast. 

Alas  I  his  loftier  nature  knew 

No  sympathy  with  mine,  and  drew 

A  circle  round,  to  guard  him  in. 

Like  wizards  in  their  work  of  sin. 

To  keep  them  from  the  fiend  they  rear. 

And  mock  its  eflfbrts  to  get  near. 

Oh  I  man  of  God,  my  heart  grows  cold 

My  tale  of  misery  to  unfold. 

"  I  had  a  friend  In  earliest  youth, 

A  soul  of  honour  and  of  truth  ; 

He  was  a  child,  and  children  we. 

And  like  a  brother  loved  he  nke* 
•  •  •  •  t 

He  came  to  that  old  hall,  and  when 
I  look'd  upon  his  face  again. 
Thoughts  came  to  me  of  vanish'd  days. 
And  every  accent  served  to  raise 
Old  recollections,  and  to  cast 
A  richer  colouring  on  the  past. 
And  ever  would  his  image  come 
In  all  my  memories  of  home  1 
We  knew,  ere  yet  a  word  was  said, 
Our  thoughts  ;  and  we  were  chilfd  with  dread. 
My  husband  from  his  loftier  sphere 
Look*d  down  well  pleased  ;  for  not  a  fear 
t)r  doubt  could  e*er  a  pang  impart 
To  such  a  pure  and  trustful  heart. 
Oh  feeble  heart  I  oh  soul  of  sin. 
On  me  what  agony  breaks  in. 
When  I  recall  my  misery 
Beneath  the  kindness  of  his  eye,     . 
His  look,  his  gentle  voice,  his  smile- 
All  wasted  on  a  thing  so  vile. 
I  fled — and  I  was  not  alone. 
Oh  I  if  my  guilt  can  force  a  moan 
From  one  who  b  unknown  to  me. 
Think  what  my  own  remorse  must  be! 

"  My  mother,  ere  a  year,  was  dead. 
My  father  never  raised  his  head. 
But  wasted  slowly  'neath  the  weight 
Of  shame ;  and  home  was  desolate. 
My  sisters — but  I  name  them  not— 
I  trust  my  very  name's  foiigot. 

'*  The  partner  of  my  guflt  grew  weak 
Through  sorrows  that  he  dared  not  speak. 
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And  wealth  was  fled  ;  and  there  would  rise 

Looks  of  changed  meaning  to  our  eyes. 

The  looks  where  confidence  is  gone^ 

Where  love  is  fled ;  respect  is  none. 

And  he  was  dying — oh  that  I 

Like  him  had  had  the  pow*r  to  die  I 

He  died— Was  it  for  this  I  fled. 

To  hend  in  poverty  my  head 

From  hard-brow*d  men  the  boon  to  crave. 

That  he  might  flU  a  pauper's  grave  ? 

'Twas  just  that  I  should  suffer  so. 

I  feel  that  I  deserved  the  blow  I 

But  soon  some  unseen  hand — I  knew 

One  hand  alone  the  deed  to  do—* 

Supplied  my  wants — His  alms  I  took. 

The  bitterest  pang  my  soul  conld  brook ; 

It  bow*d  me  to  the  very  dust ; 

But  e'en  this  stroke  I  own'd  was  just. 

Oh  man  of  God  I  ere,  now,  I  die, 

I  pray  yon  by  his  holy  name 
Who  died  for  ns  on  Calvary, 

And  bore  the  sorrow  and  the  shame. 
That  you  will  write,  when  I  am  dead. 
And  tell  him  there's  a  spirit  fled 
From  this  dark  world  of  misery. 
Who  would  have  thought  it  bliss  to  die. 
If  she  could  but  have  heard  again 
His  voice  in  pardon.** 

*<Madelaine!" 
De  Cresei  said.     And  with  a  scream, 
As  one  who  wakes  from  horrid  dream, 
That  erring  woman  turn'd  her  bead 
Where  his  deep  voice  its  music  shed. 
She  breath'd  not,  moved  not — as  he  spoke 
A  smile  of  sweetest  meaning  woke ; 
And  with  clasp'd  hands  across  her  breast, 
Meekly  and  low  she  sank  to  rest. 
Like  a  pleased  infant  luH'd  to  sleep. 
By  mother's  blessing  hush'd  and  deep. 
*«  Oh  erring,  sinful  Madelaine, 
<*  Yonr  guilt  that  cnish'd  me,  heart  and  braiD, 
^  And  made  me  feel  that  on  my  head 
"  The  heaviest  wrath  of  God  was  laid, 
M  Hath  taught  me,  'mid  the  grief  and  tears^ 
'*  And  the  sad  thoughts  of  lonely  years, 
**  That  there  is  grace  for  all  who  sin  I 
^  And  he  who  died  our  souls  to  win 
*'  Hath  taught  me  mercy — Madelaine  I 
*'  God  pardon  every  earthly  stain— 
««  I  do  forgive  yon  r* 

From  his  hold 
Down  fell  that  lifeless  hand  and  cold. 
And  solemnly  he  bow'd  his  head. 
And  pray*d  in  anguish  o*er  the  dead. 
De  Cresei  ne'er  was  seen  again  ; 
But  we  have  heard  he  cross'd  the  main. 
And  joumey'd  to  the  glorious  land. 
Where  Calvary  and  Bethlehem  standi— 
God  send  ho  may  come  back  again. 
We  look  to  see  his  like  in  vain ! 
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FATHEU  TUDKIM*8  MALEDICTION. 
**  ITp  to  the  BkieB  with  that  wild  halloo  I  "—Lord  Byroit. 

In  a  dark  midnight  in  the  spring  of  reterate ;  the  bottle,  to  which  he  had 
the  year  1810,  the  inhabitants  of  a  before  recourse  for  enjoyment,  he  now 
considerable  claster  of  neat  cottages  fled  to  for  forgetfulness,  and  from  being 
forming  the  village  of  Innisbofej,  in  merely  a  sot,  the  quondam  priest  be- 
the  south  west  of  Ireland,  were  roused  came  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  was, 
from  sleep  by  an  angry  noise  of  da-  however,  a  harmless  one.  If  there 
mour  and  contention  outside  their  was  any  thing  objectionable  in  his 
dwellings.  The  shouts  and  oaths  of  conduct  whilst  in  such  a  condition,  it 
many  voices  as  if  in  assault,  and  the  was  a  proneness  he  betrayed  to  inveigh, 
desperate  but  fast-failing  cry  of  some     very  solemnly  and  vehemently,  against 

Earty    assailed,    could  be    distinctly    the  folly  an^  wickedness  of  interoper- 
eard.     The  listeners,  however,  were    ance ;  and  as  his  warnings  and  denun- 
either  too  well  accustomed  to  such    ciations  rose  in  exact  proportion  to  his 
nocturnal  disturbance,  or  too  few  in    own  degree  of  inebriety,  it  is  not  won- 
numbers  to  deem  it  proper  or  prudent    derful  that  Father  Tudkin's  homilies 
to  interfere.     They  conti'nuea  to  en-    produced  little  eflfect  upon  his  hearers, 
joy  the  comforts  of  repose ;  the  con*     There  is  every  probability  that  it  was 
tending  parties  gradually  retired,  and    under  the  influence  of  this  pious  in- 
in  a  short  time  the  street  was  again    dignation  that  the  poor  man  encoun- 
silent.     When  morning  came,  it  was    tered  the   Kennedies  on    the  night 
found   that  several   brothers  named    above  mentioned.       Wild,  wealthy, 
Kennedy — who  occupied  in  'a  little    godless,  dissolute  fellows,  mad   with 
colony  the  depths  of  a  picturesque    health  and  successful  bargains  at  mar- 
valley  a  few  miles  from  Innisbofey— -    ket,  and  most  likely  themselves  the 
had,  on  their  way  from  a  neighbour-     worse  (as  they  would  term  it)  for 
ing  market,  beaten  a  man  well  known    liquor,  what  did  they  care  for  the  poor 
to  them  and  all  the  people  of  that    disgraced  and  drunken  priest  ?    They 
county.    His  name  was  Tudkin  Hart-    insulted  him — he  threatened  them  with 
nett ;  but  having  been  in  orders,  he  was    laws,  human  and  divine,— they  could 
more  usually  styled  Father  Tudkin,    scoff  at  the  former — at  the  mention  of 
though  he  had  for  some  time  forfeited    the  latter  they  knocked  him  down,  beat 
any  claim  to  a  title  exclusively  be-     him,  four  to  one,  inhumanly,  and  left 
stowed  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priest-     him  weltering  in  his  blood, 
hood  by  their  flocks.     For  some  irre-         So  he  was  found  on  the  morrow* 
gularities  of  life,  rather  than  for  any     Helpless,    wandering    in   mind  and 
positively  vicious  habits,  he  had  in-    maimed  in  limb,  he  was  conveyed  to 
curred  the  censure  of  his  ecclesiastical     the  nearest  dwelling,  where  he  lay 
superiors,  had  been  removed  from  his    confined  for  several  weeks,  and,  though 
-  charge,  and  silenced ;  or,  as  it  means  in     at  length  restored  to  health  sufficient 
the  Protestant  church,  stripped  of  his     to  enable  him   to  move  about,  he 

fown.  However  beneficial  this  might  never,  ultimately,  recovered  from  the 
^  ave  been  to  the  community,  who  Were  effects  of  that  savage  rencontre.  While 
in  danger  of  suffering  by  their  pastor's  illj  he  was  often  seriously  recommend- 
laxity  of  discipline,  it  worked  the  ruin  ed  to  prosecute  the  brothers ;  but  he 
instead  of  the  reformation  of  poor  paid  no  attention  to  the  suggestion. 
Hartnett.  He  was  at  once  reduced  No — ^he  said — he  had  never  obtained 
from  competence  to  pauperism,  com-  justice  from  man,  he  would  cite  the 
pelled  to  depend  for  mere  existence  Kennedies  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Of 
upon  the  charity  of  that  body  from  this  project  he  spoke  repeatedly  ;  but 
which  he  had  been  expelled,  wander-  as  his  head  had  been  injured  by  seve- 
ing  from  one  parish  priest's  house  to  ral  desperate  blows,  such  threats  were 
another,  or  more  frequently  taking  re-  attributed  to  an  unsettled  state  of 
fuge  with  the  parishioners,  who,  if  mind.  After  some  time  he  was  able 
they  had  ceasecf  to  respect,  fonnd  it  to  go  out,  and  when  he  had  gained 
impossible  not  to  pity  him.  The  strength  to  walk  to  a  distance— fullj 
habits  once  occasional  became  now  in-     bent  upon  some  purpose  that  appeared 
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to  occapy  all  his  thoughts,  the  miser- 
able man  set  out  one  moraing  before 
cock-crow  for  Glenmore,  the  valley 
in  which  the  Kennedies  resided,  tie 
reached  it  as  the  grey  dawn  of  a  dismal 
stormy  day  was  breaking,  and  before 
any  eye  could  witness  what  he  was 
about,  **  except,**  as  he  was  long  after- 
wards heard  to  say,  '*  the  big  moon 
that  was  just  setting,  red  and  angry, 
behind  Saggartbeg,'*  and  there,  tear- 
ing into  pieces  his  threadbare  gar- 
ment, once  black,  and  now  darker  with 
hb  own  blood,  he  deposited  a  portion 
at  each  Kennedy's  threshold,  repeat- 
ing at  the  same  time,  in  the  language 
of  the  Vulgate,  that  dreadful  appeal 
to  Heaven  which  we  read  translated 
in  the  hundred  and  ninth  Psalm. 

When  he  had  thus  done  he  returned 
by  the  way  he  came,  and  then,  for  the 
firat  time,  explained  to  those  he  lived 
amongst  the  manner  in  which  he 
thought  it  had  become  him  to  redress 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  an 
outcast  servant  of  the  Church.  In  a 
community  peculiarly  superstitious, 
and  disposed  to  look  with  reverence 
on  the  humblest  person  associated  with 
their  religious  prejudices,  this  piece  of 
intelligence  produced  for  a  time  a 
deep  sensation*  But  when  Father 
Tudkin  had  removed  to  some  remoter 
quarter,  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
matter  faded  into  forgetfnlness.  The 
Kennedies  laughed,  or  affected  to 
laugh,  at  the  impotence  of  his  wrath, 
the  sole  effect  of  which  seemed  to  have 
but  made  them  prouder  and  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

'  Several  years  after  this  occurrence, 
on  the  afternoon  of  a  warm  autumnal 
day,  a  gay  good-looking  young  man 
lode  saunteringly  up  the  main  street 
of  Innisbofey,  and  stopped  before  the 
post-office — a  smart  white  house  with 
a  pretty  flower-enwoven  porch,  and 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  low 
rustic  paling.  His  enquiry  for  letters 
was  immediately  telegraphed  by  the 
appearance,  at  the  little  dull  dark 
wicket  in  the  office  window,  of  one  of 
the  roundest  and  rosiest  faces  imagi- 
nable, witli  a  mass  of  nut-brown  curb 
to  correspond,  and  a  very  silvery  re- 
ply, in  a  tone  that  faithfully  kept  the 
promise  such  a  face  afforded.  The 
answer  was  in  the  negative ;  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  one  of  the 
tenderest  invitations,  for  it  drew  the 


gallant  in  a  bound  from  his  horse, 
which,  having  fastened  to  the  palings, 
he  entered  the  house. 

Anty  Conroy  was  all  alone,  busily 
engaged  in  arranging  the  letters— for 
she  was  official  assistant  to  her  father, 
to  whom  the  important  charge  of  the 
Innisbofey  post-office  was  deputed; 
and  when  Mark  Foley  (the  cavalier 
just  mentioned")  entered,  she  appeared 
to  be  busier  than  ever.  After  the 
usual  gentle  salutations  wont  to  be 
exchanged  between  two  so  fair  and 
young  had  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
versation had  dropped  into  the  discus- 
sion of  local  and  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, and  touched,  in  fact,  any  other 
earthly  topic  but  that  which  was 
trembling  on  the  lips  of  each,  (for  it 
had  been  long  settled  bv  village  gossip 
that  Mark  Foley  and  Anty  Conroy 
wero  sweethearts,  and  **  likely  to  make 
a  match  of  it,**)  the  young  lady  broke 
ground  by  suddenly  quitting  her  oc- 
cupation, locking  up  the  square  box 
within  whose  limits  the  Innisbofey 
post-office  was  comprised,  and  prepar- 
ing to  lea?e  the  apartment,  **  as  she 
had  some  work  in  hands  that  she 
could  not  for  a  moment  delay." 

Mark  Fole^  observed  that  it  must 
be  very  pressing  work  indeed,  when 
it  did  not  allow  her  five  minutes  to 
spare  to  an  acquaintance  who  had  not 

beheld  her let  him  see !  no — not 

since  last  Wednesdav  was  a  fortnight. 

**  And  whose  fault  was  that?**  en- 
quired the  Beauty. 

Her  admirer  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  fault  could  not  with  justice  be 
imputed  to  any  body,  unless  indeed  to 
those  generally  roprehensible  persons 
the  Fates,  as  Mark  himself  had  been 
compelled  to  go  on  urgent  business  for 
his  uncle  to  Tralee,  where  he  had 
been  absent  for  twelve  of  the  longest 
and  dullest  days  of  his  life,  and  had 
only  returned  the  preceding  day. 

'*  At  all  events,  some  other  time 

1  will  see  you  perhaps  to-morrow; 

but  I  must  have  my  dress  finished  by 
Thursday,  you  know.** 

If  Mark  did  know  he  looked  as  if 
he  didn't ;  and  what  was  more  tor- 
menting still,  he  exhibited  no  impa- 
tience to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  having  quietly  resumed  hia 
hat,  which  he  had  relinquished  for  a 
few  moments,  stood  twirling  it  between 
his  hands,  signifying  thereby  big 
readiness  to  depart,  as  well  as  hi& 
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disposition  to  linger,  until  Anty  her- 
self retired. 

«  Of  all  things/*  continued  to  ob' 
senre  the  lady — greatly  interested  in 
searching  at  the  bottom  of  small 
work-boxes,  and  by  remoTing  chairs, 
and  by  looking  into  little  blue  ehina 
potsonthe  mantelpiece, and  re-opening 
the  lid  of  the  post-office,  for  a  bunch 
of  keys  which  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence she  had  just  mislud^  "  of  all 
things  I  hate  making-up  whitemuslin  I  ** 

Mark  Foley  believed  it  uhms  a  very 
troublesome  affair,  and  wouldn't  de- 
tain her  any  longer ;  but — 

«<  Could  he  assist  her  in  looking  for 
the  keys?" 

'*  No,  indeed,  he  couldn't — she  had 
just  exactly  then  discoTered  them— but 
if  he  were  riding  into  Ranturk  to- 
morrow, he  would  yery  much  oblige 
her  by  buying  her  some  broad  white 
ribbon." 

Mark  said,  yes,  certainly — ^he  should 
be  very  happy ;  he  feared  he  wouldn*t 
be  able  to  deliver  it  to  her  personally, 
but  would  take  care  to  send  it  by  a 
punctual  messenger — he  would  now 
wish  her  good>morning. — By  the  by^ 
what  quantity  was  he  to  purchase  ? 

While  asking  the  question,  Miss 
Conroy  had  changed  her  mind :  Mark 
was  requested  not  to  mind  the  com- 
mission. She  thought  she  could  ma- 
nage with  what  she  had ;  and  so^ 

*'  Good-morning.*' 
;^  Mark  said  once  more  he  was  very 
sorry,  or  very  glad,  or  verjr  willing, 
or  very  intrusive,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  now  withdrew  in  earnest. 

He  had  not,  however,  disengaged  his 
bridle  from  the  palings,  where  be  had 
fastened  his  horse,  when  be  heard 
himself  called  by  Anty,  who,  with  a 
cloudy  frown,  through  which  a  blush 
was  just  faintly  breaking,  stood  with- 
in the  porch,  and,  as  he  stepped  back, 
said,  in  a  tone  half  peevish  half  pettish — 

*'  I  think  you  might  have  told  one 
whether  you  are  to  be  at  the  wedding 
on  Thursday  night  ?'* 

*'  Pierce  Kennedy's? — no — I  am 
not.  I  have  been  asked,  of  course, 
like  all  the  country ;  but  even  the 
temptation  of  a  dance  with  you  could 
not  overcome  my  reluctance  to  accept 
the  invitation.'* 

*'  With  me  f — oh,  dear,  don*t  men- 
tion it  I**  said  the  disappointed  Anty ; 
**  what  attraction  could  a  dance  with 
me  have  for  you?"  and  she  pouted 


her  pretty  lip,  crossed  her  round  arms, 
and  looked  with  vast  interest  up  the 
street,  though  there  was  only  one  pas- 
senger in  it,  and  that  a  Cork  pig- 
driver  on  leave  of  alMence.  Mark 
Foley  smiled,  for  such  a  mood  as 
Anty's  argued  well  for  his  cause ;  but 
again  assuming  a  serious  air,  he  said, 

*'  I  saw  you  were  full  of  the  plea- 
sure you  anticipate  from  the  coming 
party,  Anty,  and  as  I  could  not  share 
in  it,  I  avoided  mentioning  the  mat- 
ter at  all." 

<*  And  pray,  if  it  isn't  that  you  feel 
yourself  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
your  old  flame,  Phe  Kennedy's  mar- 
riage to  her  third  cousin,  Pierce> 
what's  to  prevent  you  from  coming  to 
the  wedding? — as  she  jilted  me,  I 
certainly  would  show  her  I  cared  no- 
thing about  wearing  the  willow." 

"  Welt,  granted — you  severe,  cruel 
girl ! — granted  that  she  jilted  me,  and 
did  worse  to  others,  broke  a  promise 
or  two,  is  not  that  a  fair  reason  why 
her  discarded  beaux  should  shun  Glen- 
more  on  Thursday  evening  next? 
No,  Anty,"  he  said,  **  I  never  liked 
these  Kennedies,  men  nor  women  | 
Phe  is,  no  doubt,  a  fine,  dark,  dash- 
ing, masculine  girl,  but  that  I  ever 
sincerely  admired  her,  I  hope  the  fact 
of  my  thinking  Anty  Conroy  the  best 
and  prettiest  of  her  sex  that  I  have 
yet  met  with  is  good  security  against 
that.  And  then  the  brothers  and 
cousins,  let  them  be  ever  so  wealthy 
and  well-looking,  they  are  not  liked 
in  the  country.  They  keep  (^>e& 
houses,  and  have  as  open  hands  and 

stout  heads;  but  they  are ^in  short, 

there  is  much  abcNit  them  that  few 
people  like ;  and  if  they  had  never 
done '  any  thing  to  make  themselves 
unpopular  before,  their  conduct,  some 
years  ago,  in  that  affdr  of 

**  I  suppose  you  mean  Father  Tud- 
kin's  business  ?" 

"  Just  so — ^you  know  many  persons 
will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the 
curse  of  that  helpless  man,  now  a  crazy 
wanderer,  hangs  over  their  beads.** 

**  I  declare, '  observed  Anty,  not 
half  pleased  with  this  sermonizing 
(and  what  country  or  courtly  belle 
ever  yet  bore  with  human  patience  to 
have  the  house  of  cards  she  had  been 
raising  of  conquests  and  coquetries 
expected  from  a  coming  ball  filliped 
down  by  her  own  lover  ?)  *'  I  decUrs 
you  are  growing  superstitious  t" 
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**  I  hope  oo^**  lepUed  Foley  laugh-     munitj^  kept  good  bouses  and  better 


iDg;  **  but  In  any  case^**  be  added,  as 
ifaDZionsto  drop  the  subject,  "the 
Kennedies  and  I  were  never  very  good 
friends.  I  have  had  to  oppose  their 
overbearing  conduct  several  times  upon 
road-presentments  and  other  parish 
matters,  and  as  I  cannot  go  a  frank- 
hearted  guest  to  their  board,  I  will 
even  stay  away  altogether — Do  you 
know,  Anty,  if  I  had  my  will — that 
isy  if  I  had  any  influence  over  you,  I 
Would  keep  you  also  from  going.'* 
'*  Thank  you  for  your  agreeable 


horses,  had  thrifty  wives  and  dressy 
daughters,  and  altogether  cut  a  very 
striking  and  superior  figure  amongst 
the  surrounding  peasantry,  who,  if 
they  were  seldom  dazzled  into  awe  hy 
the  prosperity  of  this  powerful  family, 
were  very  often  drubbed  into  it  by 
their  faction,  which  the  head  of  the 
clan,  on  important  occasions,  could 
muster  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty 
men  of  his  own  name  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  present 
chief    was     Pierce    Kennedy  —  Big 


intentions,  Mr  Foley ;  but  as  I  have  a  *  Pierce,  as  he  was  called,  to  distinguish 


&ther  and  mother  quite  capable  of 
directing  me,  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
by  considting  your  wishes  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

^  Noi  of  course ;  and  yet,**  he  said, 
**  I  cannot  think  it  will  be  a  pleasaut 
afl^r,  this  same  wedding ;  there  will 
be  such  a  crowd — there  can  be  no 
eomfort ;  and  then,  perhaps,  there 
may  be  a  disturbance^ when  did  ten 
Kennedies  meet  and  part  without  a 
quarrel?  Anty,  I  would  give  that 
chestnut  colt  at  the  gate  (and  he*8 
worth  a  hundred  guineas)  that  you'd 
promise  me  you*ll  not  go  to  Glenmore 
on  Thursday  next." 

M  There's  John  Power,  and  Hugh 
Kennedy,  and  Sam  Kennedy  of  the 
Cliff*  and  Patsy  Powell,*'  said  Anty, 
calculating,  "  why  I'm  engaged  for 
every  set  that  can  be  danced  till  day- 
light. Fm  sure,  let  who  will  break 
their  words,  FU  keep  mine.*'  This 
sentence,  intended  as  a  closing  one, 
Anty  pronounced  in  a  triumphant 
tone,  for  she  saw  the  battle  was  now 
upon  her  side. 

"  Be  it  as  you  please,  then,  dear- 
est,"*  said  the  lover  in  a  dejected  tone« 
'■farewell!**  and  without  venturing 
to  touch  her  hand,  he  regained  his 
saddle,  and  rode  rapidly  away. 

Glenmore,  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
proaching festivity,  and  the  place 
where  the  princioal  branches  of  the 
very  numerous  uimily  of  the  Ken- 
nedies were  settled,  was  a  deep  and  ra- 
ther narrow,  but  very  long,  valley  of 
fertile  land,  stretching  at  each  side 
of  a  considerable  stream  that  had  its 
source  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
was  war  time»  and  the  Kennedies,  like 
most  other  agriculturists,  profited 
largely  by  low  rents  and  high  prices. 
Though  not  absolutely  belonging  to 
the  class  of  what  u  termed  gentlemeu- 
.farmers,  they  were  an  intelligent  com- 


him  from  several  others  of  that  Chris* 
tian  name.  The  House  of  Glenmore, 
(as  it  was  par  excellence  termed,)  where 
this  potentate  resided,  and  at  which.— 
for  his  daughter  was  to  be  the  bride— 
the  wedding  was  to  take  place,  was  seat- 
ed on  a  green  and  gentle  ascent  at  the 
bead  of  the  valley  immediately  over 
the  river.  The  abode  had  little  but 
its  size  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
dwellings  of  several  of  the  family  that 
might  be  seen  along  the  glen.  It  was 
considerably  larger,  and  had  perhaps 
an  appearance  of  somewhat  greater 
dignity  conferred  on  it  by  a  slated 
roof.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  various 
thatched  out- offices,  crowded  round  it 
as  time,  or  convenience,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  extensive  husbandry  required* 
Of  those  buildings,  one  of-  the  most 
conspicuous  was  a  .prodigious  barn, 
that,  from  its  great  extent,  was  select- 
ed as  the  place  in  which  to  hold  the 
wedding  banquet,  as  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  the  dwelling- 
house,  if  even  quadruple  in  size,  could 
accommodate  the  number  of  relativest 
retainers,  and  friends,  who  were  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  festival. 

When  the  auspicious  Thursday 
evening  arrived,  it  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  stand  outside  the  gard6n  wall 
of  Glenmore,  and  looking  down  the 
valley,  behold  the  gay  and  motley 
multitude  crowding  from  all  quarters 
to  the  wedding.  Many  came  from  the 
same  side  of  the  country  as  that  in 
which  the  spectator  stood ;  but  the 
greater  number  might  be  seen  flocking 
from  the  Innisbofey  side  down  to  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  far  away 
where  the  outlet  of  the  valley  touched 
on  the  horizon,  and  crossing  by  the 
only  ford  (for  it  was  autumn,  and  the 
stream,  swollen  by  torrents,  was  im- 
passable except  in  a  few  places)  that 
gave  them  access  to  the  Glenmore 
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road.  Mark  Foley  jadged  rightly 
that  the  Kennedies  were  not  a  popular 
sept,  for  though  the  crowd  comprised 
the  usual  varied  assortment  of  classes 
and  character,  those  of  condition  be- 
longed principally  to  that  family ;  but 
the  horde  of  mimes,  mendicants,  and 
musicians,  ballad-singers,  boccoghs, 
and  brogue- makers,  that  like  eagles 
snuffed  the  quarry  from  afar,  and  un- 
invited, though  not  unwelcome,  fol- 
lowed in  their  train,  were  from  re- 
gions as  distant  and  dissimilar  as  their 
professions. 

Big  Pierce  Kennedy  received  many 
apologies  from  expected  guests,  some 
pleading  the  badness  of  the  roads  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, — 
others  the  urgent  necessity  of  attend- 
ing a  funeral,  unless  they  wished  to 
have  their  own,  when  it  took  place, 
neglected.  The  village  doctor  had  an 
interesting  patient,  from  whom  he 
couldn't  stir  a  whistle's  distance  for 
the  next  eight-and- forty  hours.  Even 
the  parish  priest,  who  was  to  have 
dined  and  said  grace  for  them,  was 
suddenly  called  off — (as  he  was  setting 
out) — to  anoint  Sir  Phelim  Macgilla- 
cuddy,  who  sent  him  his  compliments, 
*'  he  wasn't  expected  to  live  till  night, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  take  the  sacra- 
ment from  any  thing  under  a  dean  or 
a  parish  priest ;  and  if  Father  Laffan 
himself  didn't  come.  Sir  Phelim  would 
go  off  without  it."  That  reverend 
gentleman  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
send  a  messenger  with  an  assurance  to 
Glenmore,  that  he  would  arrive  early 
in  the  evening  to  tie  the  happy  knot. 
There  was  one  person,  however,  from 
whom  Big  Pierce  recei?ed  no  excuse. 

From  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  little  barelegged  cow-boy,  with  one 
hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  sheep- skin 
knee-breeches,  merely  to  keep  it  out 
of  mischiefs  way,  was  leading  with 
the  other  Martin  Conrov's  blacK  mare 
Cricket,  fully  accoutred  for  travel,  up 
and  down  before  the  post-ofDce  door. 
The  postman  who  brought  the  letter- 
bags  across  the  mountains  to  Innis- 
bofey  was,  of  all  days  in  the  year,  two 
hours  late  that  blessed  Thursday. 
And  Martin  could  not  stir  until  his 
Majesty's  mail  had  safely  arrived  and 
was  locked  up  in  hiscustodv ;  for  there 
would  be  no  delivery  of  letters  that 
day,  as  whenever  the  post  was  late, 
by  reason  of  the  carrier's  getting 
heatiy,  (that  is,  so  drunk  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  his  way,)  or  his  mule  be- 
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coming  stubborn,  and  stopping  for  au 
hour  to  cool  itself  in  Rooska  bog, 
thereby  threatening  the  postmaster's 
hours  of  relaxation  with  untimely  in- 
terruption, it  was  a  striking  fac^ 
and  worthy  of  philosophic  investiga- 
tion, that  no  letters  were  ever  received 
on  that  day,  the  bags  all  came  empty, 
and  thns  the  harmonious  revolution  of 
Martin  Conroy*8  hours  went  on  unim- 
peded. That  dignitary,  now  fully 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  calico  waist- 
coat, and  white  neckerchief,  ample 
enough  to  make  a  caftan  for  the 
Cadi  of  Bagdad,  his  legs  ela- 
borately cased  in  drab  gaiters,  that 
would  have  gone  on  buttoning 
up  to  his  nose  if  he  had  let  them,  «nd 
with  a  mighty  black  bang-up  surtout 
hanging  loosely  over  all,  was  nursing 
the  impatience  with  which  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Ter  Dorney  and  big 
mule,  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
house-passage  from  the  back  door  to 
the  front  one.  As  time  wore  on,  tie 
extended  his  march,  so  that  when  four 
o'clock  of  the  October  day  struck,  the 
whole  of  the  back- vard,  and  half  the 
street,  were  included  in  the  prome- 
nade. At  length,  just  as  he  was  ex- 
amining Cricket's  shoes,  and  tighten- 
ing the  saddle-girths  for  the  twentiedi 
time,  a  horn  was  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  in  a  minute  more,  a  bundle 
of  grev  frieze  in  jack-boots  and  a 
glazed  hat  clattered  on  a  mule  up  the 
street,  and,  as  the  animal  stopped  sud- 
denly at  the  stable  gate,  was  saved  the 
trouble  of  alighting  the  regular  way, 
by  being  projected  over  its  head,  and 
sent  trundling  forward  to  Martin  Con- 
roy's  feet  There  was  little  time  for 
explanation :  the  mail  was  delivered^ 
and  the  post-boy  dismissed  with  a 
smack  of  the  bags  on  the  head.  Mr 
Conroy  entered  his  abode,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  re^appeared  leading  forth 
his  daughter,  dressed  in  her  best 
smiles  and  a  muslin  slip,  and  wearing 
such  a  love  of  a  bonnet  1  Who  that 
beheld  her  would  not  have  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  John  Power,  and  Hugh 
Kennedy,  and  Sam  Kennedy  of  the 
Cliff,  and  Patsy  Powell,  and  the  many 
other  rash  adventurers^  who  were  to 
be  exposed  to  such  destructive  attrac- 
tions that  evening  I  She  was  followed 
bv  the  maid  servant,  bearing  a  large 
blue  mantle,  and  a  wooden  enair,  wbue 
Mrs  Conroy  herself  stood  in  the 
doorway  to  superintend  the  depar- 
ture.   And  first  Martin^  having  ga- 
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tbered  up  the  reins  with  a  mighty 
pother,  and  numherless  ''  Pthrews ! " 
and  "  Steady-nowe  I  '*  inyeigled  him- 
self into  the  saddle,  and,  after  a  little 
skirmishingy  managed  to  get  Cricket 
in  joxtapodtion  with  the  wooden 
chair  upon  which  Anty  had  heen 
standing,  mnffled  in  the  mantle,  since 
she  reached  the  street ;  And  having 
hegniled  that  crafty  animal  into  a 
oonTietloQ  of  being  half-a-mile,  at 
least,  away  from  any  thing  like  a 
monnting*bloek,  by  affecting  to  turn 
£rom  it  with  disgust.  Miss  Conroy, 
with  a  atealthy  foot,  and  a  jump  less 
eharaeteristic  of  grace  than  agility, 
attained  the  pillion  behind  her  father, 
not  without  a  few  hearty  hoises  and 
kicka  from  the  oTcr-reached  Cricket. 
These  eoon  subsided,  and,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  the  spurs,  and  much 
waying  of  hands  to  Mrs  Conroy, 
and  a  Tast  running  after  them  of  the 
maid-senrant  with  a  little  basket,  and 
something  like  a  pair  of  shoes  rolled 
np  in  brown  paper,  which  Anty  had 
forgotten,  Mr  and  Miss  Conroy  rode 
down  the  street  to  the  wedding  of 
GieDmore. 

Big  Pierce  Kennedy  stood  at  the 
firont  of  his  mansion  to  recei?e  and 
welcome  his  principal  guests  as  they 
arriyed.  He  was  finely  dressed,  and 
stood  stoutly  and  straightly  up,  with 
his  hands  behbid  his  back,  looking 
just  as  bold  and  almost  as  youthful 
as  when  he  and  his  three  brothers 
beat  the  poor  discarded  priest  in  the 
streets  of  Innisbofey.  Though  he  af- 
leeted  a  smile  of  open-hearted  jollity 
and .  good-humour,  as  well  became 
him,  on  this  evening,  there  was  a  dark 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  a  quiver  in 
bis  Qoder  lip,  that  showed  his  temper 
▼as  not  entirely  unruffled.  In  fact, 
the  numerous  excuses  he  had  received 
from  persons  whom  he  would  gladly 
baye  had  honour  his  daughter's  nup- 
tials with  their  presence  had  greatly 
chagrined  him,  and  he  was,  besides, 
at  all  times  of  a  hasty  and  ireful  mood. 
As  group  after  group  thronged  in,  he 
transfernsd  them,  after  a  word  of  wel- 
come and  some  hearty  joke,  to  the 
care  and  attention  of  his  sons  or  bro- 
thers, whilst  he  awaited  fresh  arriyals, 
gave  instructions  to  the  domestics  as 
tiiey  hurried  to  and  fro  in  all  direc- 
tions, or  kept  the  coveys  of  idle  boys 
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and  vagabonds  hoyering  about  the 
premises  in  check,  by  a  quiet  glance 
of  his  eye,  which  they  dreaded  above 
all  things. 

*'  Tbe  curse  o'  Cromwell  on  that 
dog  1**  he  muttered  to  himself.  «<  Joe 
Hickey,"  he  cried  aloud  to  a  man  who 
was  beariug  a  huge  basket  of  black 
turf  from  the  turf- stack  across  the 
yard,  ''  what's  the  matther  with  that 
dogr 

«*  Is  it  Twisther  you  mean?**  sdd 
the  man,  laying  down  his  load,  as 
usual,  to  answer,  and  looking  in  a  di- 
rection where,  on  an  angle  of  the  gar- 
den wall,  a  large  half-bred  mastiff  lay 
shivering,  and  uttering  those  loua 
doleful  howls  which  the  Irish  peasan- 
try inyariably  consider  predictive  of 
some  coming  death  or  other  calamity. 
**  Is  it  Twisther  you  mean?— Dickons- 
a-one  o*  me  knows  what  ails  the 
brute — shure  we  didn't  sleep  a  wink 
o*  the  night  these  two  nights  with  his 
yowlins — psoo!  psoo!"  and  the  man 
by  a  well,  but  gently,  directed  sod  of 
turf  dislodged  tbe  animal  from  its  po- 
sition, who,  leaping  down,  came  cow- 
ering to  its  master's  feet,  and  crouch- 
ing there,  renewed  its  mournful  ulu- 
lations.  Irritated  at  such  an  ill-timed 
and  ominous  disturbance,  Kennedy 
kicked  the  dog  wrathfully  away,  pur- 
suing it  until  it  had  vanished  from 
his  presence  altogether.  It  was  now 
five  o'clock,  tbe  hour  for  dinner— the 
greater  part  of  the  guests  were  as* 
sembled,  and  the  signal  to  ''dishl'^ 
was  only  delayed  until  the  priest's 
arrival,  now  momently  expected.  Biff 
Pierce  had  just  piHled  out  his  watch 
in  a  fury  of  impatience,  when  the 
messenger — his  horse  coyered  with 
foam — galloped  up  and  announced 
that  Sir  Phelim's  immediate  and  press- 
ing claim  had  compelled  his  rever- 
ence to  defer  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Gienmore  until  after  dinner.  Nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  complete  the  ill- 
humour  of  the  irascible  host.  Con- 
signing Sir  Phelim's  soul  to  its  des- 
tination a  full  hour  at  least  before  its 
time,  he  was  turning  in  with  the  oath 
upon  his  lips,  when  again  the  mourn- 
ful cry  of  the  house-dog  met  his  ear. 
Looking  savagely  round  for  some  in- 
strument of  punishment,  he  snatched 
up  a  spancel*  that  hung  at  the  dairy 
window,  and  hastening  down  to  a 


**  A  shorty  thick,  noosed  rope,  made  (properly)  of  hair,  with  irhich  the  hind-legi  of 
dairy  eows  are  seeured  while  milkiog. 
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thicket,  beneath  which  Twister  was 
DOW  shaking  and  moaning  more  dis- 
mallj  than  ever,  he  passed  the  halter 
round  the  hapless  mastlflTs  neck,  wfao^ 
deeming  itself  the  object  of  some  un- 
wonted caresses,  turned  a  sickly  look 
upon  its  master  and  licked  his  hand. 
The  next  minute  Big  Pierce  Kennedy 
had  hanged  his  dog  out  of  the  great 
blackthom-tree,  and  had  retired  to 
dinner. 

White  the  crowd  of  vagrant  boys 
who  beheld  this  proceeding  still  stood 
watching  in  awe  from  afar  the  dis- 
astrous exit  of  their  old  acquaintance 
—some  with  fingers  in  their  mouths, 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  take  the 
catastrophe  as  an  excellent  jest  or  a 
wholesome  admonition ;  others  argu- 
ing that  it  was  **  a  burnin*  shame,  so 
it  was,  to  hang  the  poor  crethurl" 
(for  in  Ireland,  Lord  help  us  I  even 
the  hanging  of  a  dog  is  a  source  of 
popular  sympathy,)  a  sound  was  heard 
at  a  distance  greatly  resembling  the 
noise  of  eight  or  ten  cracked  triangles, 
all  making  music  together ;  and  ere 
the  shout  with  which  the  sorrowing 
ragamuffins  hailed  its  approach  had 
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accuracy.  This  gifted  young  gentle- 
man, second  only  to  Jack  Rue,  the 
Club  Huntsman,  in  local  celebrity,  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Tom  Manniz^ 
the  parish  fool,  an  indispensable  at- 
teodant  at  aU  wakes,  weddings,  fairs* 
and  fights,  within  ten  miles  round 
htm,  and  who  now,  with  a  soul  attuned 
to  melody,  and  a  sad  crazy  head  intent 
upon  mirth,  was  making  his  way  in 
full  career  for  Pierce  Kennedy's  maiw 
riage  feast. 

The  gronp  round  the  blackthorn 
did  not  fail  to  arrest  his  attention^ 
though  it  was  some  time  before  he 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  disas- 
ter. ^  Did  ye  cruist  *  the  hangman, 
boys  ? — did  ye  craist  the  hangman  ?** 
asked  the  lool— *«  Tha  I  mightn't  1 
if  he  hasn*t  hung  Twisther  without 
handcuffs,  the  way  the  red -coats  hung 
Dick  HLoy  at  Gowlah  findgeT* 

*'  Haitb,  Mannix,  you're  goin'  to 
dine  with  the  hangman  for  all  thatj*' 
was  the  cry,  '*shure,  man-an-onnSf 
*twas  Big  Pierce  hung  the  baste  I  *' 

«  Ha,  ha,  ha  1— Big  Pierce  T'  he  ex- 
claimed with  great  gusto,  but  drop- 
ping his  voice,  *'  0,if  that's  all,  sbure 


died  away,  an  additional  group  of    no  one  had  a  better  right  1"  he  said 


vagrants-  was  descried  approaching 
rapidly,  by  short  cuts,  across  the 
fields,  as  if  apprehensive  that  they 
were  late  for  the  great  object  of  the 
evening. 

Considerably  in  front,  and  heading 
this  detachment,  marched  an  indivi- 
dual  (or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Umpedf  for  he  was  lame  of  the  right 
foot)  of  singular  appearance,  and  evi- 
dently of  no  small  importance  amongst 
those  who,  loudly  applauding,  follow- 
ed him.  He  was  a  slight,  tall,  young 
man,  bareheaded,  with  fair  hair  and 
heavy  eyelids,  which,  drooping  very 
low,  added  an  appearance  as  if  he 
were  purblind  to  his  pale  vacant  face. 
He  wore  a  tight- fitting  dress  of  the 
light  grey  frieze  of  the  eountry  ;  and 
held  beneath  his  lefl  arm  an  enormous 
pair  of  tongs,  which,  by  ingeniously 
inserting  his  thumb  between  its  claws, 
80  as  to  keep  them  slightly  asunder  as 
with  a  spring,  and  then  beating  on 
them  in  a  curious  manner  with  the 
right  hand,  he  managed  to  convert 
into  a  muaicai  instrument,  on  which 
he  played  almost  every  popular  tune 
of  his  native  land  with  extraordinary 


very  rationally ;  and,  retouching  hit 
tongs,  he  poured  forth  a  planxty,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  to  the  memory 
of  the  human  or  the  canine  malefactor. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  im- 
prove and  decorate  the  mighty  bam 
where  the  Kennedies  held  their  feast. 
The  rafters  and  heavy  thatch  over 
head  were  concealed  by  a  temporary 
ceiling  of  thin  deals  white- washed ; 
the  narrow  and  open  loopholes  or 
crenneis,  common  to  such  buildingSy 
though  left  unfilled  to  allow  a  thorough 
circulation  of  air,  were  concealed 
within  by  boughs  of  green  holly,  and 
the  graceful  red-berried  branches  of 
the  mountain  ash.  The  walls  were 
thickly  studded  with  rows  of  sconces, 
in  which  four  mould-candles  were 
burning  like  so  many  sters,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  apartment  a  huge  fire 
of  black  turf  blazed  abundantly  away, 
and  sent  its  slight  smoke  through  an 
aperture  opened  for  the  purpose  in  the 
roof.  Along  the  room  were  rangeid 
the  tables  in  an  unbroken  line,  shining 
with  their  snowy  coverlids,  sparkling 
with  glass  and  china,  and  tarreted  at 
intervals  with  decanters  of  poteen  uid 
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port*  and  basdoned  with  mighty  jags 
of  cold  punch.  A  tierce  of  porter 
stood  OQ  draft  at  one  extremity  of  this 
gay  banquet-hall^  and  a  cask  of  whisky 
at  another^  while  two  men  were  sta- 
lioned  at  each,  whose  care  it  was  to 
keep  the  reveUers  in  constant  supply. 
The  entrance  doors  were  in  the  centrei 
a  back  and  front  one«  of'  thick  oak, 
whicb^  as  they  were  narrow,  hung 
most  hospitably  open,  and  when  the 
infinite  dinner  was  introduced  from 
the  cooking  department,  emitted  a 
savoury  and  delicious  odour,  that,  if  a 
second  repast  had  not  been  equally  and 
ajDBply  provided  outside  for  the  hungry 
interlopers  that  crowded  and  cram- 
med the  avenues,  might  have  proved 
too  potent  for  their  forbearance,  and 
have  induced  them  to  pull  the  house 
to  pieces. 

The  mighty  board  was  crowded. 
Kg  Pierce  Kennedy  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  eyed  with  pride  and 
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Mannixl"— «  Welcome,  welcome!  *• 
—  "  Well  done,  Tom-the-tongs  I  *' 
««  Here,  this  wav,"  *•  Mannix,  do  your 
manners,  sir!"  resounded  from  a 
hundred  mouths.  Tom  cast  a  hur- 
ried glance  around,  grinned  with  de- 
light and  anticipated  gluttony,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  head  of  the 
table. 

"  Why,  burn  the  idiot's  bones  I  '• 
swore  Pierce  Kennedy,  **  does  he  for- 
get we're  at  a  feast,  not  a  funeral,  that 
he*s  playing  tliat  Strowncaunt — Here, 
Mannix,  take  a  pull  at  the  jug,  and 
drop  your  infernal  jingling  I  '* 

"  SlauiUha-uth,  Pierce  I — you're  the 
boy,  afther  all — 'tisn't  every  day  Tom 
has  the  luck  to  come  in  for  a  gUmp  of 
a  bride  an'  a  berrin*  together." 

••  Why,  Where's  the  berrin',  Tom?** 

"  Haiks— just  Twisther's  ablow  un- 
der  the  blackthorn-tree,"  said  the  fool 
with  huge  satisfaction.  **  I  left  Jem 
Donahoo  an'  the  two  Cartys  diggin* 


pompous  exultation,  the  goodly  line  of    a  grave  for  him  as  I  kern  up-*ha,  ha  1 
SUE  relatives — buxom,  blooming  wo-     A«'ll  tear  no  jackets  next  Christnuui- 


men,  and  tall,  bold-hearted  men — 
nungled  with  friends  and  retainers  that 
stretched  down  the  bright  apartment. 
Thronging  thickly  at  their  backs  stood 
all  the  humbler  claimants  on  his  hos- 
pitality who  were  allowed  the  entree. 


day,  at  any  .rate," 

*'  Go,  an'  hould  your  crazy  jaw," 
said  Kennedy,  his  eyes  flashing ;  *'  go 
sit  with  the  pipers  there,  and  hammer 
away." 

He  of  the  tongs  laughed  loudly,  and 


and  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of    limping  towards  the  spot  where  the 


it,  to  gratify,  as  well  their  pride  as 
cariosity,  by  being  thus  distinguished 
from  the  herd  without.  On  the  right 
of  Kennedy  sat  the  bride,  his  dark- 
eyed  daughter  who  had  broken  so 
many  hearts,  and  jilted  so  many  gal- 
lant wooers.  Her  betrothed  sat  op- 
posite upon  the  left  of  his  chief,  be- 
hind whom,  seated  at  each  side  of  the 
spaisions  hearth,  were  placed  six  big- 
{upers — three  at  a  side — who  relieved 
each  other  at  intervals,  and  filled  the 
gaily -lighted,  laughter- shaken,  and 
densely-crowded  building  with  their 
stormy  but  enlivening  music.  In  short, 
the  banquet  was  at  its  height,  and  no- 
thing seemed  wanting  to  complete  the 
enjoyment  but  the  presence  of  their 
favourite  fool;  when  that  important 
personage  was  heard  rapidly  approach- 
ing, the  clink  of  his  very  peculiar  mu- 
sical instrument  ringing  clearly  in  the 
distance. 

He  soon  made  his  appearance  at  the 
entrance;  his  eyes  almost  closed  by 
the  blaze  of  light  that  burst  on  them, 
his  head  bent  and  ear  completely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  delicious  clangour  he 
was  making.  "  Ah,  Tom  1 "— •*  HoU  }, 


musicians  were  seated,  was  about  to 
take  his  place  among  them,  when  he 
stopped  short  in  amaze,  as  if  smitten 
with  the  palsy,  and,  gliding  back- 
wards, his  eye  riveted  on  the  chim- 
ney-corner, he  cried  out  fearfully— 
"  Why,  they  said  there  was  only  six 
pipers,  but  there's  seven!  Pierce  Ken- 
nedy^ a-roo!  Where  did  the  black 
piper  come  from  ?  Lord  save  ns  1  "— 
and  the  fool  struggled  back  through 
the  crowd. 

'*  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  that  gauk  ?"  exclaimed  the  host 
«*  Hollo — ^vou,  sir — come  back  here 
when  I  bid  you,  or  111  get  you  ducked 
in  the  horse-pond!" 

"  There's  a  piper  too  many,  Ken- 
nedy," cried  Tom,  still  retreating 
through  the  throng — <'an*  wbat*s  more, 
he's  all  in  black  like  a  hearse,  pipes 
an*  all/'  and  he  crossed  himself. 

Some  few  looked  uneasily  in  the 
direction  he  kept  his  eyes  on,  some 
laughed  at  the  creature*s  folly  ;  others 
again  attempted  to  detain  him,  but  his 
alarm  and  distress  were  too  powerful 
to  be  jested  with  ;  it  was  evident  some 
recent  exeitement  had  affected  his  ima- 
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gioation.  He  continued  to  struggle 
violently  until  he  had  gained  the  door, 
through  which  he  darted  eagerly,  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  outside. 

Tnis  incident  did  not  long  disturb 
the  bridal.    The  merriment  flowed  on 
in  a  fuller  tide  than  ever.     The  ladies 
began  to  look  lovelier,  and  the  men 
to  ply  the  bottle  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore.    The  domestics  were  fairly  out- 
worn from  serving  and  supplying  ex- 
hausted bowls,  and  had  latterly  sent 
round  the  liquor  in  capacious  cans,  or 
forwarded    it  to  the    courtyard    in 
pails.     The  doors  and  loopholes  no 
longer  afforded  sufficient  air;  com- 
plaints of  the  excessive  heat  were  be- 
coming general.      Pierce    Kennedy 
Jiimself  found  his  position  no  longer 
tolerable,  and  called  with  an  oath  and 
a  loud  voice  for  some  one  to  slake  the 
fires.     The  man  whose  office  it  was  to 
attend  to  them,  perhaps  flurried  by  his 
inaster*s  anger,  or  more  probably  con- 
fused   by  drinking,   snatched  up   a 
bucket  of  water,  as  he  thought,  and 
flung  its  contents  upon  the  fire.  There 
was  a  moment's  hiss — the  next  instant 
the  place  was  enveloped  as  with  the 
flames  of  hell — the  servant  had  mis- 
taken whisky  for  water,  and  the  build- 
ing was  floating  in  fire  from  end  to 
end.*  What  ear  that  heard  it  will  ever 
forget  the  cry  that  burst  from  that 
doomed  assemblage  I     A  few — five  or 
six,  or  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  of  the 
humbler  individuals  who  happened  to 
be  close  to  the  entrance,  escaped  in- 
stantly; but  the  frightful  rush  that  was 
made  towards  the  doors  closed  them  at 
once,  and  shut  in  the  hapless  revellers 
more  effectually  than  could  bars  of  oak 
and  iron.     Those  nearest  them  were 
wedged  together,  then  borne  down, 
trampled  upon,' and  crushed  to  death, 
depriving  those  behind  of  all  chance 
of  beating  down  the  pannels.   Indeed, 
if  that  were  practicable,  it  was  now 
impossible  to  attempt  it.     The  cask  of 
ardent  spirits  had  been  staved  in  the 
first  mad  tumult  of  fear  and  frenzy,  and 
all  from  thatch  to  threshold  was  one 
roaring  storm  of  delirium  and  fire,  from 
which  shouts  for  air  and  water — the 
groans  of  the  trampled  and  dying — 


the  shrieks  of  women — ^the  grappling^ 
and  raving  and  oaths  of  men  resounded 
in  one  deafening  and  distracting  yell. 
The  dismay  and  terror  outside  were 
little  inferiorto  that  within.  Those  who 
were  still  sober,  or  sufficiently  collected' 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  rescue  of 
their  friends,  hurried  about — now  for 
water,  which,  when  procured,  could 
not  be  conveyed  to  the  ruof — now  at- 
tempting to  tear  away  or  enlarge  the 
crennels,  through  which  the  fire  came 
surging  before  they  had  removed  a 
stone.     To  add  to  the  horror,  the  idiot 
Mannix  had  contrived  to  clamber  half- 
way up  the  gable  of  the  burning  build- 
ing, and  look  in  through  a  crevice 
(left  open  to  receive  a  rafter)  before 
the  fiames  had  reached  it,  and  conti- 
nued calling  to  those  within,  and  ad- 
dressing the  terrified  crowd  without;* 
as  hb  curiosity,  anxiety,  or  constema^ 
tion  predominated. 

^*  Wait  till  the  smoke  clears — I  can 
see  nothin'  yet! — Mille  murdhersi** 
he  shouted,  "  every  thing's  broke  to 
smash ;  there's  not  a  stick  o'  the  beau- 
tiful tables  together — an'  all  the  qua- 
lity are  climbin'  an'  crawlin'  over  one 
another  where  the  doors  are  — >  an'  I 
can  see  Big  Pierce — ah,  there's  young 
Pierce  Buef  has  caught   Phe   Ken- 
nedy— an'  she's  houldin'  him  tight* 
roarin'  an',  crying — an*  he's  kissin'  her* 
though    she's    not   his    before    the 
priest  yet — an*  there's  Kennedy  Boe- 
col,{  that  killed  the  gauger  in  the 
Gapo*  Dunloel — an*  Kennedy  Fau^| 
that  coaxed  away  the  proctor's  wife  1 
— an*-r-ha!  ha!— if  Big  Pierce  and  his 
brother  Phil  aren't  throttlin*  each  other 
to  see  who'll  get  at  the  windy  1  Look, 
look.  Pierce  is  down  as  dead  as  be 
struck  Father  Tudkin  the  fair-night 
o*  Kanturk*     No,  by  gonnies!  he*8 
up  again,  ravin*  mad — Pierce,  a-roo ! 
Kennedy !  dhar  dhieu !  if  he  takes  one 
more  spring  he'll  leap  on  his   own 
daughter.     She*8  just  dhropped  down 
by  the  side  o*  Buel — an*  the  pipers 
are  all  floored — ha!   but  I  see  Jem 
Rice  an*  Tede  Kelly  with  their  pipes 
ablaze — an*    now  there's   four,    and 
Canavan,the  piper  from  Leap,  five^— 
an*  Llieum  Hays,  six — ooh  I  **  he  said. 


*.  A  duaBter  preciiely  similar  to  (bis,  and  attended  with  the  same  melancholy  results, 
actually  occurred  some  years  ago,  from  the  same  mistake,  at  a  country  wedding  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  opening  and  conclusion  of  the  narratlTe  are  but  a  recital 
of  &cts. 

t  Yellow.  }  The  same,  I  Fie !  (an  epithet  of  contempt.) 
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with  a  shudder^  '*  there's  the— 
8STX1VTH  !**  and  he  dropped  from  the 
spotj  nrattering^y  as  he  limped  terrified 
oft—"  piaying  away  ae  if  it  u?ae  at  a 
bonfire  he  was  I  *' 
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The  news  of  this  calamity  flew  in 
an  honr  throngh  the  country^  and  far 
aad  wide«  persons  liasteninff  to  the 
spot  beheld*  as  they  paused  on  the 
brow  of  the  hills  that  sloped  to  the 
vallej*  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ken- 
nedies* beautiful  track  of  land  flicker- 
hg  in  the  crimson  light  that  blazed 
and  qnivered  from  the  green  summit 
of  GienmorCy  the  river  winding  along 
it  gliateniDg  darkly  red  like  a  streak  of 
blood.     Amongst  those  who  flew  ear- 
liest and  swiftest  to  the  place«  wild 
with  anxiety  and  grief,  was   Mark 
Foley.     He  found  that  though  Anty 
and  her  father  had  set  out  late  for  the 
bridal,  they  must  have  reached  it  long 
before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and 
bad  most  likely  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration.    When  he  reached  Glen- 
more  no  one  could  give  him  any  infer* 
mation  respecting  them,  those  of  the 
sunrivors  who  conld  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter  being  absorbed  in  misery 
and  horror,  and  unable  to  account  for 
any  thing.  Shriek,  and  sob,  and  sound, 
had  long  died  away  within  that  place 
of  dreadful  revelry.     The  blazing  roof 
had  fallen  in,  carrying  with  it  the 
npper  portion  of  the  walls,  split  and 
loosened  as  they  had  been  by  the  action 
of  the  devouring  element.     Mark  Fo- 
ley, sick  and  dizzy,  turned  away  from 
the  terrible  spectacle,  and  galloped 
homewards,  hopeless  and  heartless. 
In  returning  he  took  a  different  route 
from  that  by  which  he  came,  and 
crossed  the  ford  at  the  quarter  where 
a  shorter,  but  an  indifferent,  by-road 
led  to  Innbbofey.     On  he  went  for  a 
eonple  of  miles,  his  horse  stumbling 
and  jibbing  at  every  step,  until  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
it.    Just  as  he  had  passed  a  miserable 
cottage  on  the  roadside,  he  heard  his 
name  faintly  pronounced,  and  turning 
round,  behela  Anty  Conroy  at  the 
door,  her  face  nearly  as  white  as  her 
gay  muslin  dress,  but  not  quite  as 
dirty,  for  that  much  cherished  and 
elaborately-adomed  garment  was  soil- 
ed and  draggled  witn  mountain  mud 
from  the  frUl  down  to  the  fourteenth 
flounce  in  which  it  terminated.    Mark 
sprang  forward,   and   Anty,  with  a 


blush,  submitted  to  the  delighted  em- 
brace in  which  he  folded  her,  and 
wept  loudly  and  heartily  on  hb  bosom. 
Her  story  was  soon  told : — in  order  to 
bring  up  lost  time,  and  arrive  punctu- 
ally at  Glen  more,  her  father  had  cho- 
sen ihe  short  cut  through  the  moun<. 
tains ;  and  in  urging  Cricket  forward^ 
that  untoward  animal  stumbled,  (thank 
Heaven  1)  and  fell  heavily,  rolling 
Martin  over,  and  partially  tumbling 
on  him,  thereby  bruising  him  so  se* 
verely,  that  though  (Anty  hoped)  no 
limb  was  broken,  he  was  quite  unable 
to  proceed ;  and  having  contrived  to 
reach  the  hut  where  he  was  now  lying, 
he  had  dispatched  its  only  inmate,  aa 
old  man, upon  Cricket,  to  Innisbofey  for 
assistance.  Anty  added,  that  she  had 
already  heard  the  dreadful  tidings 
from  Glenmore,  and  concluded  by 
introducing  Mark  to  where  her  father 
lay  smarting  under  his  bruises,  alter- 
nately groaning  and  giving  thanks  for 
the  accident  that  had  saved  himself 
and  his  beloved  child  from  a  frightful 
death.  *'  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad- 
versity,** and  Mark  Foley  proved  the 
truth  of  this  immortal  axiom  that  night 
before  Martin  Conroy  and  bis  daugh- 
ter reached  Innisbofey ;  for  Anty 
had  promised  never  again  to  disregard 
his  advice  on  the  propriety  of  going 
to  weddings  or  staying  from  them* 
And,  as  be  was  shaking  hands  with  her 
father,  the  postmaster's  parting  wordg 
were  something  to  the  effect,  that 
"  he'd  Ulk  to  his  wife  about  it,  an'  if 
she  was  satisfied,  why  he  wouldn't  say 
nay  against  Mark's  request; — ^let  it  be 
that  day  month,  with  his  blessin*,  that 
is,  if  they  all  lived  and  did  well.*' 

Few  witnessed  the  breaking  of  the 
ghastly  day  over  Glenmore  the  morn- 
ing that  followed  the  destruction  of  its 
people.  That  fiery  tomb-house  held 
Its  own  sound  sleepers,  and  sorrow,  oc 
despair,  or  fatigue,  or  debauchery, 
had  overcome  the  rest.  But  far  away 
on  the  ledge  of  a  high  bleak  rock  from 
which  the  smouldering  house  was  just 
visible,  an  aged  man,  with  hoary  locks 
and  feeble  limbs,  and  clad  in  tattered 
garments,  watched  the  dawn,  and  as 
he  was  turning  to  depart  from  th^ 
spot,  he  more  than  once  looked  back 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Kennedies^ 
repeating  with  a  stem  voice: — '*Fiant 
nati  ejus  in  interitum,  in  generatione 
una  deltatur  nomen  efus,  et  diqtereot 
de  terra  memoria  eorum  I " 
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ten  tears  op  the  "whigb. 
Conclusion. 


Factigm  is  fraudulent  in  Its  princi- 
ple>  its  means^  and  its  ends.  Its  pre- 
text is  the  public  good,  its  means  are 
popular  delusion^  and  its  end  alter- 
aately  power  for  the  sake  of  pelf,  and 
pelf  for  the  sake  of  power.  Its  means 
are  the  assertion  of  imaginary  rights^ 
and  the  promise  of  impo^sible  privi- 
leges s  thus  it  first  bewilders  the 
people,  and  then  cheats  them.  Ge- 
nerally poor,  and  always  cravingy  its 
end  among  the  higher  orders  is  place 
and  pension ;  among  the  lower>  rapine. 

Faction  always  proclaims  itself  as 
eaUed  for  by  some  supreme  necessity 
of  the  time.  It  first  excites  populiMr 
dbturbance,  and  then  points  to  it  as 
the  involuntary  impulse  of  the  nation. 
After  having  by  every  art  excited  the 
movement  of  the  populace,  it  fraudu- 
lently pronounces  the  populace  the 
people,  appeals  to  its  own  work  as 
bresistible,  and  asks  who  ean  oppose 
a  law  of  nature  ?  Faction  uniformlT 
'  holds  a  language  to  the  populace  which 
it  knows  to  be  the  direct  reverse  of 
the  truth.  It  pronounces  them  equal 
to  the  highest  concerns  of  the  state ;  it 
constantly  refersto  them  as  competent 
to  all  the  questions  of  legislation,  reli- 
gion, and  government;  and  compli- 
ments them  on  the  superiority  of  their 
political  virtue,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  capacity  for  nublie  rule — thus  pa^ 
negyrizing,  to  maxes  puppets  of  them, 
dressing  them  out  in  gilt  trappings 
only  to  harness  them  to  its  chariot. 
Faction  goes  on  its  way  to  place,  with 
tiie  rabble  shouting  in  its  train. 

Whiggtsm  ip  faction  in  full  diress. 
faction  18  Whiggism  8an$  cutotte. 
The  one  is  fbr  the  court,  the  other  for 
tile  city,  the  conventicle,  or  the  club. 
The  bag,  sword,  and  embroidered  coat, 
in  the  one  case;  the  red  cap,  the  knife, 
and  the  rags,  in  the  other,  make  all 
Ae  difference ;  the  visage,  the  '*  thews 
and  sinews,**  the  heart,  are  the  same. 

In  the  former  portion  of  this  paper, 
Wd  had  arrived  at  t&e  point  or  time 
irhen  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp  re- 
■gaed,  ancl  the  Cabinet,  deprived  of 
9&  its  most  efficient  names  before, 
ieemed  on  the  vei^  of  extinction. 
But,  when  its  last  members  were 
hurrying  to  the  door,  Lord  Brougham^ 


unused  to  defeat,  drove  them  back  en 
mcsse,  revived  all  the  patriotism  of  pos- 
session among  them,  and  fastened  them 
to  their  settts,  at  least  to  sit  until  the 
King*s  messenger  knocked  on  the  out- 
side. Talent  and  boldness  give  law, 
by  nature,  to  the  dunce  and  the  slav^ 
and  the  Cabinet  obeyed  accordingly. 
But  a  Premier  was  still  to  be  looked 
for.  The  Chancellor  would  have  been 
the  natural  leader  of  the  Administra- 
tion which  he  bad  thus  kept  in  exis- 
tence ;  but  his  robe  forbade  him :  it 
was  not  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
woolsack  and  the  treasury  bench  at 
once.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  council^ 
but  they  must  find  somewhere  else 
the  flesh  to  embody  this  fiery  particle 
to  the  popular  eye.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary was  fixed  on  for  this  earthly 
receptacle.  He  was  a  mezzo  termine:  a 
politician  without  politics— a  partizan» 
without  dreaming  to  which  party  he 
belonged — a  minister,  known  only  to 
the  menials  of  his  ofi^ce — a  sitter  in  the 
Peers,  distinguished  only  for  his  inde- 
fiitigable  smile— Lord  Melbourne  was 
the  happiest  chance  that  could  have 
befallen  the  Ministry.  Easy  in  hia 
Kfe,  and  easy  in  his  principles,  easy 
fn  every  thing,  his  lordship  was  exactly 
the  hospital-bed  that  fitted  the  patient 
in  every  disease ;  the  well -cushioned 
couch  on  which  a  fractured  Cabinet 
might  be  laid  for  the  resetting  of  it» 
limbs. 

The  constitution  makes  a  bold 
peonle,  throws  open  the  widest  field 
m  the  world  to  practical  ability,  and 
concentrates  the  whole  force  of  na- 
tional talent  in  the  legislature.  Why^ 
then,  has  it  exhibited  so  many  Cabineta 
humiliatbg  to  the  national  integrity,, 
destitute  of  the  national  talent,  and 
degrading  to  the  national  name? 
Why,  in  passing  along  the  gallenea 
where  the  noblest  forms  of  mankind 
ai^  still  seen  in  the  great  statesmen  of 
England,  do  we  find  so  many  pedes- 
tals occupied  by  dwarfi?  Whr  do 
we  find  such  names  as  the  Harleyi^ 
Butes,  Graftons,  and  HoHand,  amone 
the  records  of  national  government  r 
The  cause  is  discoverable  in  the  pub* 
He  freedom.  The  balance  of  parties 
xnyites    the  dubious   faith  of  those 
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who,  haTiDg*  no  other  facnltj  than  in- 
triguOf  most  intrigue  or  sink.  The 
Kbertyof  tbeeonstittttioD,  by  throwing 
down  all  harriers  to  personal  eflbrt, 
leaTea  open  a  vast  eomraonage  to  po- 
litical pauperism.  Salary  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  an  ambition  which  they  have 
no  heart  to  feel ;  bnt  a  substitute  with- 
out the  fastidiousness,  the  precipitancy, 
or  the  hazards  of  ambition.  It  is 
steady  and  systematic^  callous  and 
base*  selfish  and  senrile ;  it  appeak  to 
its  kindred  qualities  among  mankind : 
the  night  march  will  often  surprise 
the  camp  which  would  have  scared 
attack  by  day»  and  hstrigne  remains 
master  of  the  field. 

Lord  Melbourne  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry  ;  and  here  Whig- 
gism  found  the  first  advantage  of  its 
choice.  Probably  no  other  minister 
on  earth  would  have  ventured  to  meet 
pariiament  with  such  a  compilation. 
But  the  easy  temperament  which  in 
Falstaff  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
earned  him  onward  at  the  head  of  his 
troop.  The  only  distinction  between 
the  leaders  was,  that  Falstaff  was 
ashamed  to  march  through  Coventry 
with  his  ragamuffins,  while  his  Lord- 
ship marched  on  with  all  the  compla- 
cency of  a  successful  recruiting  of- 
ficer. SciU  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  wanting;  but  he  was 
easily  found.  Loid  Althorp  had 
played  chief  mourner  at  the  political 
roneral  of  Lord  Grey,  and  followed 
the  remains  until  he  saw  that  rigid 
remnant  of  Whiggism,  not  merely 
hud  in  the  common  receptacle  of  ex<« 
ting^ished  statesmanship,  but  firmly 
fiutened  down  ;  and  then,  with  a  light- 
ened heart  and  rapid  step,  he  re* 
turned 

'^  Te  Ibe  warm  predocts  of  the  cheerful 
day." 

A  little  eoqueting  ensued— the  suit 
was  pressed ;  bb  Lordship's  aversion 
to  public  life  was  not  a  struggle  of 
long  continuance ;  and,  like  Harolef  s 
mother — **  ere  those  shoes  were  old  *' 
in  which  he  had  followed  the  de- 
parted premier  to  the  political  church- 
yard, he  was  seen  throwing  off  his 
weepers,  and  figuring  in  fond  alliance 
with  the  new  possessor  of  the  supre- 
macy. 

The  Premier's  first  announcement 
to  the  House  was  characteristic.  It 
was,  that  he  had  ^  withdrawn  the  Co- 
ercion Bill.**    F!rom  this  beginmng, 
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every  act  of  his  administration  might 
have  been  foreseen.  There  was  a 
power  behind  him  stronger  than  he ; 
a  modified  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
18th  of  July,  limiting  the  enactments 
to  the  Lord- Lieutenant's  power  of  pro- 
claiming districts.  It  passed  into  a 
law  on  the  29th,  though  under  a  strong 
protest  from  the  Dukes  of  Cumber- 
land, Wellington,  and  twenty-nine 
other  peers. 

But  this  feeble  Cabinet  was  drop- 
ping to  pieces.  All  their  concessions 
could  not  conciliate;  all  their  humi- 
liation could  not  save  them  from  in- 
sult. A  series  of  furious  letters  from 
Ireland,  showed  them  the  faoUowness 
of  the  alliance  which  they  had  pur^ 
chased  by  the  utter  loss  of  English 
popularity.  The  political  pillory  was 
revived  for  their  use,  and  thev  stood 
^Ipless  under  an  universal  and  irare- 
mitting  discharge.  A  missive  of  the 
Irish  agitator^  addressed  to  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  thus  began : — *'  My  Lord,— 
I  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
It  is  true  that  you  have  deceived  me, 
bitterly  and  cruelly  deceived  Ireland. 
But  we  should  have  known  you  bet- 
ter. You  belong  to  the  Whigs ;  and 
after  four  years  of  the  most  emaciat- 
ing experience,  we  ought  indeed  to 
have  known  that  Ireland  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Whigs  but  insolent 
contempt^  and  malignant,  treacherous 
hostility.*' 

These  letters,  which  in  other  times 
would  have  been  flung  aside  as  the 
effusions  of  a  solitary  scribe^  were  now 
formidable  as  manifestoes  of  a  power* 
ful  faction.  They  palpably  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  Cabinet  on  Irish  party* 
Looking  round  England  it  could  find 
no  refuge.  There  every  pass  was 
blocked  up.  Ministers,  unable  to  fight, 
now  attempted  to  negotiate.  Bnt  no- 
thing would  be  accepted  but  a  surren- 
der at  discretion.  The  king  had  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  on  the  15th 
August.  But  though  they  were  thus 
relieved  from  the  pitiless  pelting  storm 
of  debate,  they  were  only  exposed 
to  more  merciless  antagonists— the 
whole  press  of  the  enapire  bore  down 
upon  them  ;  and,  after  an  inefiectual 
attempt  to  fall  with  dignity,  the  Cabi- 
net gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  midst  of 
national  rejoicing. 

On  the  14th  November,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne had  gone  to  Brighton^  to  state 
that  the  death  of  Lord  Speneer,  four 
days  before,  had  rendered  it  necessary 
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to  find  another  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  and  leader  oi  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  king  declared  the 
ministry  at  an  end ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne himself  was  actually  made  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  WeU 
ling^n,  commissioning  his  grace  to 
construct  a  ministry.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  the  duke  waited  on  his  ma- 
jestyy  and  proposed  Sir  Robert  PeeU 
then  in  Italy,  as  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet. 

By  the  end  of  December  the  minis- 
teriu  arrangements  were  completed. 
Sir  R.  PeeU  first  Lord  of  the  Trea* 
sury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington^  Poreign 

Secretary. 
Mr  Goulbum,  Home  Secretary. 
Lord  Aberdeen^  Colonial  Secretary. 
Earl  de  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 
Lord  Eilenborongh,  President  of  the 

Board  of  Control. 
Sir  George  Murray*  Master- General 

of  the  Ordnance. 
Mr  Baring,  President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade, 
Mr  Henries,  Secretary  at  War. 

Ireland, 
The  Earl  of  Haddington,  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  Chancellor ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Haniinge,  Secretary. 

Immediately  after  this  arrangement, 
'  Ihe  bold  step  was  taken  of  dissolving 
the  Parliament,  and  on  the  30th  of 
December  the  first  Reform   Parlia- 
ment was  no  more. 

The  experiment  of  Reform  had  now 
been  tried,  and  no  more  abortive  re- 
sults ever  followed  from  a  public  mea- 
sure. It  had  been  barren  in  every 
promise  of  public  benefits,  and  been 
productive  only  in  the  evils  which  it 
so  loudly  proposed  to  extinguish  for 
ever.  Instead  of  a  Ministry  on  a  new 
construction,  pure  from  all  intrigue, 
combining  the  abilities  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  incapable  of  doubt,  dis- 
union, or  decay,  it  exhibited  the 
feeblest  Ministry  ever  known  in  Eng- 
land— tottering  through  a  succession 
of  measures,  temporary  and  triflings, 
relying  on 'assistance  which  it  dared 
not  acknowledge,  and  acting  on  prin- 
ciples which  it  dared  not  profess,  un- 
til it  found  itself  abandoned  by  the 
few  men  of  political  manliness  within 
its  circle^  and  was  forced  to  make  up 


its  deficiencies  from  the  first  wander- 
ers of  party  whom  it  conid  allure  into 
the  service.  To  prevent  the  vessel 
from  rotting  in  port,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  put  to  sea  without  chart  or 
compass,  and  supply  the  place  of  the 
British  sailor  with  Lascars. 

Of  the  House  of  Commons  it  had 
been  predicted,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
would  pour  into  it  anew  stream  of 
public  talent ;  that  the  genius  of  the 
people,  so  long  pressed  down  bv  the 
weight  of  local  patronage  and  here- 
ditary influence,  would  suddenly  re- 
cover its  spring,  and  start  up  with 
equal  purity  and  power.  Unquestion- 
ably, tnere  Was  a  change  in  the  Honse^ 
but  it  was  a  change  from  its  old  in- 
telligence, decorum,  and  dignity,  into 
habits  equally  hostile  to  them  all.  Yet* 
still  the  leaders  of  debate  continued  to 
come  from  the  class  of  former  timet  { 
no  genius  from  the  rabble  started  up 
— no  glittering  fragment  of  native 
ability  was  discoverable  in  the  mass 
of  rude  and  malleable  material  thrown 
on  the  floor  of  the  house.  After  the 
first  irruption,  debate  recurred  to  its 
old  course — knowledge,  scholarship, 
and  experience,  asserted  their  original 
rank ;  and  the  demagogues,  powerful 
in  tavern  meetings,  the  political  gla- 
diators of  the  streets,  like  the  bar- 
barian gladiators  of  old,  showed  them- 
selves  awkward,  undisciplined,  and 
fugitive,  when  they  marched  into  a 
more  honourable  field. 

The  boast  of  Reform  had  been 
equally  falsified  in  its  promise  of  na« 
tional  tranquillity.  In  England  the 
tumults  had  subsided  with  the  elec- 
tions for  which  they  were  raised* 
But  in  Ireland  they  had  spread  only 
with  more  rapid  and  deadly  violence. 
What  had  been  clamour  was  now  con- 
spiracy ;  what  had  been  irritation  was 
now  ail  but  revolt. 

But  wo  must  hear  their  principles 
from  their  own  lips<  *'  I  am,**  said 
the  Papist  leader,  **  still  for  the  Re* 
peal.  Sink  or  swim,  I  am  for  the  Re« 
peal.  I  am  for  shortening  the  dura« 
tion  of  parliaments.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  King's  dissolv- 
ing the  Parliament  next  year ;  why» 
if  my  principles  were  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  die  a  natural  death, 
next  year.  Three  years,  however^ 
was  the  period  fixed  at  the  Revolution  i 
and  as  I  like  to  build  upon  the  old 
foundations  wherever  I  can,  I  wonld 
not  go  further  than  the  principle  of 
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TrieDnul  Parliaments  established  at 
the  ReYolatioD.'* 

^  I  am  likewise  for  the  extension  of 
the  Suffrage,  •  •  •  •  Everjr  man  who 
oontribates  to  the  taxes  has  a  right  to 
Tote,  the  moment  he  attuns  the  legal 
age. 

**  I  am  also  decidedly  for  the  vote 
&^  BaUot,  Whoever  votes  bjr  Ballot 
Totes  as  he  pleases*  and  no  one  needs 
know  how  he  votes.*' 

Thu  was  the  theoretical  declaration 
f<^  England,  the  practical  was  for  Ire- 
land. In  the  election  for  Kerry*  it 
was  proclaimed — <*  whoever  votes  for 
th»  Knight  of  Kerry*  shall  have  a 
death's  head  and  cross  bones  painted 
on  his  door."  The  Knight  of  Kerry* 
who  had  represented  the  county  for 
thirty  years*  was  defeated.  The  sys- 
tem'of  terror  was  spread  with  all  the 
Tigour  of  Rome.  The  candidate  for 
New  Ross  was  obnoxious  to  the  cabal ; 
he  was  iiibtantly  put  under  ban.  The 
decree  was  issued—^'  whoever  shall 
support  him*  his  shop  shall  be  desert- 
ed;  no  man  shall  pass  his  threshold ; 
pat  up  hb  name  as  a  traitor  to  Ire« 
land ;  let  no  man  deal  with  him— let 
no  woman  speak  to  him— let  the  child- 
ren laugh  him  to  scorn."  The  candi- 
date for  Clonmel  was  obnoxious,  and 
he  was  thus  held  up  to  the  people  by 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the 
party.  "  If  any  Catholic  shall  vote  for 
nim*  I  will  supplicate  to  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty*  that  he  may  be  shown 
mercy  in  the  next  world*  but  I  ash  no 
mtrey  for  him  in  this**  What  must 
be  the  effect  of  such  denunciations 
agunst  individuals*  coming  with  the 
force  of  commands,  flung  among  the 
inflammable  passions  of  a  peasantry* 
at  once  the  most  headlong  and  the 
most  bigoted  in  Europe*  with  impu- 
nity for  every  crime  in  their  combina- 
tion, and  with  absolution  for  every 
crime  awaiting  them  at  the  confes- 
sional. Yet  it  was  with  this  cabal  that 
Whiggism  entered  into  a  '*  compact 
alliance**'  for  the  possession  of  power. 

One  ally  more  was  to  be  gained* 
and  there*  too*  the  <'  compact  alliance** 
was  formed.  Radicalism  had  risen  in 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution* 
and  been  crushed  by  Pitt.  That 
greatest  of  statesmen  disdained  the 
publio  feeling  and  compromise,  as 
much  as  he  abhorred  the  employment 
of  conspiracy ;  he  grasped  Radicalism 
at  once*  dragged  it  before  the  indig- 
nant justice  of  the  country,  and  send* 
ing  some  of  its  leaders  to  wither  in 
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exile,  and  others  to  give  their  last 
moral  on  the  scaffold*  cleared  the  land. 
But  with  his  death  it  revived*  stole 
from  its  retreats,  and  in  the  frequent 
changes  and  declining  character  ofpub- 
lic  power*  and  feeble  cabinets*  ventured 
to  appear  among  men — as  the  plun- 
derer  and    the  incendiary    ventures 
abroad  in  the  decline  of  day.     Tho 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  Radical  were 
the  Ballot*  an  unlimited  extension  of 
the  Suffrage,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
duration    of   Parliaments    to     three 
Tears*  or*  *'  as  short  a  time  as  need 
be.'*    It  required  no  oracle  to  tell  the 
world  what  these  demands  implied^ 
or  into  what  gulf  thev  must  rapidly 
have  drawn  the  constitution.     Thus 
came  Whiggism  prepared  for  the  field. 
Its  centre  composed  of  the  remnant  of 
the  party  whose  expulsion  from  power 
had  been  always  the  signal  of  public 
prosperity*  and  whose  return  had  been 
synonymous  with  public  misfortune  ; 
its  wings  were  Popery  and  Radical- 
ism* and  its  instruments  Irish  agita- 
tion and  English  reform.     Yet*  Ra- 
dicalism* though  daring*  was  not  new* 
and  though  scorning  a  master*  was 
not  above  a  model.    '^  I  intended**' 
'  said  this  model*  *'  to  have  abolished  tho 
monarchy,  and  established  a  republic* 
I  should  have  separated  Ireland  from 
England,  the  former  of  which  I  should 
have  made  an  independent  republic.  I 
should  have  then  leDt  them  to  them- 
selves* after  having  sown  the  seeds  of 
republicanism  in  their  morale J*^    And 
how  was  this  overthrow  of  the  mo-» 
narchy*  this  establishment  of  the  rule 
of  the  multitude*  and  thb  separation 
of  the  empire*  to  have  been  effected  ? 
"  I  should**'  says  the  same  original  au- 
thority, "  have  suffered  the  House  of 
Commons  to  remain;  but  I  should 
have  introduced  a  great  Reform,     I 
should  have  published  a  proclamationj^ 
declaring  that  I  came  as  a  friend  to  the 
English*  and  iofree  the  nation  firapfi  a 
corrupt  and  flagitious  aristocracy,  and 
restore  a  popuhr  governmetit,**     We 
ask,  was  this  the  language  of  a  ram- 
bling enthusiast*  the  fancy  of  a  melan- 
choly speculator*  dreaming  of  life  in 
his  chamber*  and  weighing  the  fatea 
of  empire  in  a  scale  of  cobwebs  ?  No> 
it  was  the  language  of  the  keenest- 
sighted  sovereign  of  his  age,  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  that  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne*  and  one*  too*  who 
hated  the  name  of  England  at  once  as 
a  rebuker  of  his  tyranny  and  a  bar  to 
his  ambition.    This  was  the  language 
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of  Napoleon  in  his  dtnigeon  at  St  He- 
lena* where  soHtude  gave  him  leisure 
to  revive  the  memories  of  his  day  of 

Eower,  and  the  coDScionsness  that  he 
ad  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  taught 
him  candour.  In  the  unrestricted  bit- 
terness of  those  prison  hours*  he  indul- 
ged himself  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  ruin  which  he  had  devised  for  his 
great  rival*  and  bequeathed  the  legacy 
to  the  surer  hand  of  faction  to  come. 
We  return  to  the  progress  of  this 
most  important  session.  The  election 
for  the  speaker  was  carried  against 
ministers  ;  in  a  house  of  526  members, 
818  voted  for  Mr  Abercrombie  and 
808  for  Sir  Charles  Sutton.  The  pow- 
er  of  Opposition  was  now  complete* 
and  the  fate  of  the  session  and  the  ca« 
binet  was  palpable  from  the  begin- 
ning. Every  part  of  the  ministerial 
policy  was  instantly  assailed.  The 
first  charge  was  against  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  grounded  on  his  having 
held  the  seals  of  three  secretaryshipa 
6f  state  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ab» 
fience  abroad.  This  possession  was 
undoubtedly  rare  in  constitutional  biS' 
tory ;  but  was  not  without  precedent* 
nor  even  without  important  use  ;  for* 
at  the  dembe  of  Queen  Anne*  it  had 
saved  the  country  from  the  intrigues 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  return  of  tho 
Stewarts.  On  that  occasion,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  the  Protes- 
tant succession  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  powerful  a^rent  of 
the  pretender*  the  three  high  offices  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  England*  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had  been  con- 
ferred at  once  on  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. Thus  Jacobinism  was  flung 
from  the  steps  of  the  throne,  which  it 
was  already  ascending,  and  the  natioa 
was  saved  from  the  renewed  dominion 
•f  despotism*  and  the  renewed  supre- 
macy of  a  superstition.  But,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
precedent  was  wholly  unnecessary; 
ror  principle  had  been  altogether  un- 
toached.  His  tenure  of  those  offices 
had  been  confessedly  for  the  public 
service*  temporary  and  authorized. 
But  the  Dnke's  own  language*  in  all 
instances*  is  the  best  authentication  of 
his  acts ;  and  his  statement  was  deci- 
sive with  the  country. 

''I  am  charged*"  said  he*  "with  ha- 
ving usurped  powers  which  cannot  be 
held  without  danger  to  the  state ;  with 
having  advised  his  Majesty  to  call  me 
to  his  councils  as  first  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury*  and  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  with  having*  in  the 
latter  capacity,  acted  as  holder  of  the 
three  seals.  But  it  is  established,  that 
any  minister  appointed  to  one  of  those 
offices  is  competent  to  hold  the  seals 
of  the  other  two*  in  the  absence  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  been  confided. 
During  this  period  there  was  no  exer- 
cise of  patronage*  nor  a  single  office 
disposed  of  but  in  cases  essential  to  the 
public  service.  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
all  things*  on  his  return*  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  in  the  same  situation  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  late  cabinet. 

An  amendment  to  the  Address  was 
moved  by  Lord  Melbourne*  but  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

In  the  Commons*  the  debate  on  the 
Address  continued  for  three  nights  ; 
an  amendment  was  moved  by  Lord 
Morpeth*  and  ultimately  carried  by  a 
majority  of  seven,  in  a  house  of  611 
members.  The  coalition  was  now 
fblly  formed*  the  ranks  of  Opposition 
now  fully  exhibited  their  dangerous 
auxiliaries.  The  attack  commenced 
on  the  Church. 

Everyman  in  England  capable  of 
studying  the  Constitution*  knows  that 
it  must  live  and  die  with  the  Estabh'shed 
Church:  for,  if  it  fell,  England  mufti 
be  either  sectarian  or  Popish  ;  if  uni- 
versal sectarianism  should  usurp  the 
place  of  the  Church*  the  monarchy 
must  perish,  as  it  has  done  before,  in 
the  confusion  and  furv  of  unrestrained 
fenaticism ;  and  that  if  Popery  should 
be  paramount*  its  first  fruits  would  be 
persecution*  and  its  next  the  total  loss 
of  civil  liberty,  as  has  been  before* 
It  is  also  equidly  obvious*  that  to  de« 
stroy  an  Established  Church,  the  first 
step  is  to  destroy  its  property.  Not 
that  wealth  b  essential  to  individual 
virtue,  but  that  property  is  essential 
to  the  independence  of  judgment,  and 
the  atraightforwardness  of  conduct, 
without  which  a  national  church  must 
only  be  a  slave  to  the  government,  or 
a  slave  to  the  people.  That  there 
may  be  individuals  who  will  be  neither 
is  perfectly  possible  ;  but  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  vast  system*  embracing 
the  religious  edncation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire, possessing  16*000  clergy  in  Great 
Britain  alone*  and  requiring  twice  the 
number.  Among  vast  bodies  of  meUf 
we  must  calculate  on  human  nature; 
and  the  true  calculation  will  tell  ns^ 
thst  if  we  have  a  pensioned  clergy* 
we  must  expect  the  unhesitating  sub- 
missiveness  of  pensioners ;  and  if  a 
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^1^  dependent  on  Yoluntary  contri- 
bntioDS,  the  equaHy  unhesitating^  ac- 
quiescence in  all  the  opinions  and 
caprices  of  those  who  pay  them.  If 
the  congrregation  are  fanatical,  the 
preacher  must  lean  to  fimaticism.  If 
not  lead  the  way.  If  eren  their  poli- 
ties are  li&ctious,  he  must  take  good 
eare  how  he  Tentnres  to  differ  from 
tteir  repnhlicanism.  We  may  find 
martyrs  in  the  pnlpit,  hut  he  knowa 
little  of  man  who  expects  to  find  them 
by  the  thousand.  The  Chnreh  of  Eng- 
land* by  its  fixed  inalienable  property, 
enables  the  clergyman  to  assert  the 
religtoQS  opinions  which,  by  his  learn- 
ing,  he  is  authorized  to  form ;  it  gives 
his  adrice  that  weight  which  can  never 
he  expeeted  by  one  liring  on  contri- 
botions;  it  relieres  him  fh)m  the 
■enae  of  being  indebted  to  every  man 
ronnd  him  for  the  breai)  which  he  eats, 
and  the  clothes  which  he  wears ;  and 
it  empowers  him  to  declare  the  troths 
without  fear  that  it  may  condemn  him 
to  famine. 

In  another  point  of  view,  this  pos- 
session  of  property  is  of  scarcely  in- 
ferior importance.  It  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  a  learned  clergy.  De- 
stroy the  Chnreh  property,  and  what 
parent  will  hazara  the  well-known 
expense  of  a  learned  education  for  a 
profession  la  which  his  son  may  be  a 
pauper?    It  is  ridiculous  to  calculate 

rn  popukrity,  publicity,  or  the 
nces  of  professional  life.  The  ex- 
pense is  too  heavy  and  too  certain ; 
and  the  result  would  be  that  is  half 
a  dozen  years  the  pulnits  would  be 
lefk  emp^  throughout  the  land,  if  not 
left  much  worse  fhan  emptjr— aban- 
doned to  a  crowd  of  vidgar,  ignorant^ 
and  dangerous  men,  struggling  with 
each  otlwr  for  popuhir  notice  by  the 
arts  which  beron^  to  popularity  with 
tfie  rabble,  mumng  a  rivalry  of  fac* 
tion  and  fanaticism,  a  surpKeed  insur- 
teetion  of  desperately-ignorant,  rash, 
and  violent  adventurers,  who,  prefer- 
ring the  Church  to  the  cobblePs  stall, 
•r  the  handling  of  holy  thinga  to  the 
handling  of  the  plough  and  tifie  spade, 
live  on  the  substance  of  the  people,  and 
lepay  them  by  folly  and  fenaticism. 

In  language  like  thu,  we  desire  to 
avoid  all  offence  to  the  existing  diver- 
atiea  of  religioua  opinion  or  church 
discipline.  We  readily  admit  that 
men  of  great  virtue  may  differ  on  tho- 
rny steries  of  religion.  But  this  we 
My,  that  the  true  evils  can  never  be 
dtteovered  imtil  the  EstabHshedCh  urch 
In  all  parts  of  the  empire  shall  be 
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utterly  extinguished;  if  so  great  a 
calamity  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
visit  this  nation.  We  say,  that  the 
decorous  existing  sects  would  be  the 
very  first  to  be  shaken  in  that  general 
earthquake ;  that  their  decorum  wouM 
be  their  crime ;  and  that  the  more  de- 
corous they  were,  they  would  be  the 
more  suddenly  swept  away  in  the  couk 
raou  ravages  of  a  vast  and  furious 
fanaticism.  The  common  declama- 
tion of  Radicalism,  that  the  state  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of  the  church  pro* 
perty,  receives  its  true  answer :  firsts 
in  the  fact,  that  the  state  has  no  right 
to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  more  than  it  has  to  deprive 
any  private  man  of  his  inheritance,  or 
any  corporation  of  its  lands.  And 
next,  that  the  Clmrch  property  was 
never  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  cannot  revert  to  the  nation  | 
almost  every  shilling  of  it  baring  been 
given  by  private  individuals,  and 
given  in  the  common  confidence  that 
it  would  be  protected  by  the  laws. 
These  declaimers  choose  to  forget, 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  society 
itself  is  not  the  seizure  of  private  pro- 
perty, but  its  protection ;  and  that  the 
primary  object  of  law  is  the  continu. 
ance  of  that  protection;  and  that  if  the 
state  seizes  private  property,  the  state 
becomes  itself  a  robber.  We  have 
touched  upon  this  topic,  because  in 
this  especial  robbery  begins  all  revolu- 
tion.  The  determination  of  the  Wbiga 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  respecting 
the  church  property  in  Ireland,  was 
manfully  met  by  a  ministerial  measure 
calculated  to  take  away  every  real 
cause  of  vexation  in  the  tithe  system*. 
This  was  to  be  efiected  by  the  trans- 
fer of  its  payment  from  the  tenant 
to  the  landlord.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  Sir  Henry  Hardlnge,  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  brought  in  his. 
bill  fer  the  purpose.  It  appeared 
flrom  the  returns  of  90S  benefices,  that 
to  Protestants  belonged  10,500,000 
acres,  white  to  Roman  Catholics  be- 
longed only  645,000,  or  only  as  one 
to  fifteen,  white  the  amount  of  com- 
position paid  by  them  respectivehr 
was  actually  as  one  to  nineteen.  Thia 
showed  that  the  rent- charge  for  tithe 
would  fall  almost  wholly  on  the  Pro- 
testant landlord.  The  lull  would  give 
fbr  every  JtlOO  of  composition  £75. 

But  the  appropriation  of  the  tithe 
was  the  Whig  object ;  and  on  the  SQth. 
of  March  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
the  following  resolution  :— 

«'  That  this  House  resolve  itself  into 
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a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  in 
order  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland^ 
vith  the  view  of  applying  any  ntrpbu 
of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the 
spiritual  care  of  its  members*  to  the 
general  education  of  a//  classes  of  the 
people*  without  distinction  of  religious 
persuasion/*  The  speech  which  in- 
troduced this  resolution,  concluded 
with  the  significant  words*  '^  It  was 
now  far  better  that  the  House  should 
come  to  a  decision*  and  should  not  be 
going  on*  week  after  week*  without 
knowing  whether  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  did  or  did  not  enjoy  the  confix 
dence  of  the  House  of  Commona  on 
tills  important  question.'* 

A  debate  of  four  nights  followed. 
Sir  James  Graham  said*  that  the  mo- 
tion was  one  for  the  removal  of  Mi- 
nisters* not  for  the  removal  of  a 
Popish  grievance ;  and  that  its  only 
result  would  be  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  taking  from  the  Protestant 
wnat  would  never  pacify  the  Roman 
Catholic.  ''  If  there  is  to  be  an  esta« 
blished  religion***  said  this  intelligent 
senator*  '*  there  must  be  ministers  in 
every  parish :  that  is  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  an  establishment.  To  have 
this*  two  things  are  necessary — ^the 
provision  made  for  them  must  be  cer- 
tain i  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
agitation  ;  it  must  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  influence  $  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  of  the  pastor*s  shaping 
his  doctrine  not  to  the  standard  of  • 
truth  but  to  the  taste  of  his  hearers. 
It  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
in  an  independent  station,  and  not  only 
them*  but  their  families ;  for  an  un- 
married priesthood*  in  my  opinion*  is 
an  unhofy  priesthood.  Now*  I  con- 
tend, that  the  salary  attached  to  the 
minority  of  the  Irish  benefices  is  not 
too  large  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
incumbents.  If  superfluity  any  where 
exist,  it  is  the  exception*  not  the  rule. 
In  Ireland  there  are  1452  livings* 
and  returns  have  been  made  of  the 
revenues  of  1 1 23  of  them.  From  those 
returns*  it  appears  that  570  livings,  or 
more  than  half  the  whole*  are  under 
the  annual  value  of  L.250 ;  that  854 
are  under  L.450  ;  and  that  948*  being 
four  fifths  of  the  whole*  are  under 
L  500." 

He  concluded  by  a  natural  and 
strong^  reference  to  the  name  which 
Opposition  usurped.  <*  Those  who 
claim  the  title  of  Whig  in  our  age*'* 
said  he,  ''  should  tell  us  how  they 
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feel  entitled  to  contradict  every  cha* 
racteristic  that  once  made  it  honour- 
able in  the  history  of  the  constitution. 
I  call  upon  every  true  Whig  to  oppose 
this  mischievous  resolution.  Whig 
principles  consist  not  in  death's-head 
and  cross-bone  denunciations  against 
those  who  exercise  their  civil  fran- 
chises according  to  their  conscience  ; 
nor  in  prayers  for  mercy  limited  to 
them  in  heaven*  but  not  to  be  extended 
to  them  on  thu  side  of  the  grave. 
Whig  principles  consist  not  more  in 
the  love  of  civil  liberty*  than  in  jea- 
lousy of  the  Romish  religion,  as  an 
engine  of  political  power.  And  above 
all*  I  consider  genuine  Whig  prin- 
ciples to  consist  m  a  warm  attachment 
to  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law 
established.  I  hold  that  the  property 
which  was  set  apart  by  our  ancestors 
to  maintain  and  propagate  the  Pro- 
testant religion  is  sacred*  and  ought 
to  be  applied  only  to  sacred  purposes. 
More  than  that*  I  say*  that  '  those 
who  minister  to  the  altar  ought  to 
live  by  the  altar.'  That  principle  is 
binding  on  you  as  a  legislature  com- 
posed of  Christian  men*  and  acting  on 
Christian  principles.*' 

We  dwell  upon  this  question  because 
it  is  the  ke^  to  the  whole  Whig  policy; 
because  it  u  one  which  will  always  be 
brought  forward  on  every  Whig  at- 
tempt to  resume  power ;  and  because* 
in  this  especial  instance*  it  was  the 
result  of  a  private  compact  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  new  recruits,  by 
which  they  overpowered  the  adminis- 
tration. Thus  its  conduct  aflords  the 
most  direct  development  of  that  re- 
morseless* headlong,  and  unlimited 
sacrifice  of  the  greatest  public  interesti 
to  personal  objects — the  haxard  of  an 
empire*  in  every  generation*  to  the 
possession  of  temporary  office  by  an 
nnnational  party*  which  characterises 
Whiggism. 

The  principle  of  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  was 
originally  Popish.  It  had  formed  the 
perpetuid  theme  of  the  Irish  clubs, 
the  popular  charm  of  the  Irish  hus- 
tings* and  the  unfailing  central  figure 
of  those  extravagant  groupings  of 
grievances,  incongruous  metaphors^ 
and  maudlin  lamentations*  which  form- 
ed the  mob  oratory  of  Ireland.  The 
topic  was  adopted*  because  it  was  po- 
pular ;  and  it  was  popular*  because  it 
told  the  people  to  refuse  payment 
of  their  debts.  «<  Down  with  the 
Church  I  **  was  the  cry  of  hundreds  of 
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haruigoerss  who  knew  no  more  of  its  same  language.  **  The  advocates  of 
doctrines  than  they  did  of  Mahomet-  the  motion/*  said  he,  (Ward's,)  **  wish 
anism ;  and  "  Down  with  the  Chnreh  !**  first  to  assume  the  facts,  and  then  to 
was  the  answering  roar  of  thousands,  enquire  whether  those  facts  bear  out 
who  knew  no  more  of  its  authority  the  conclusion  founded  on  the  assump- 
than  chat  they  had  taken  their  farms  tion.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  would 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  their  be  the  grossest  abeurdify  for  the  House 
tithe — in  other  words,  to  pay  a  part  to  accede  to  the  motion.  It  would  be 
of  the  rent  to  the  clergyman,  and  unwise  and  improper  for  the  House  to 
another  part  of  the  rent  to  the  land-  deal  with  any  question,  unless  prepar- 
lord.  In  every  year  since  Popery  had  ed  by  previous  information.  But  it 
attained  power,  this  cry  was  renewed  would  be  especially  unwise,  upon  such 
in  the  legislature ;  but  it  had  been  put  a  question  as  this,  which,  as  involving 
down  by  the  declarations  of  both  Mi-  the  religious  feelings  of  the  whole 
nistry  and  Opposition,  Whig  and  Tory  community,  ought  to  be  handled  with 
alike  declaring  it  incompatible  with  more  caution  than  any  other."  Thus 
the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  spoke  those  Cabinet  Ministers. 
welfare  of  the  empire.  Lord  Brougham's  language,  a  still 

The  Whigs  themselves  had  never  more  influential  authority,  was  equally 
before  advocated  the  principle.  It  distinct.  **  1  do  not  know,"  said  he, 
w^as  a  late  discovery,  forced  on  their  **  that  there  is  a  surplus,  and  if  there 
tardy  vision  by  finding  themselves  be,  I  do  not  know  its  amount."  And 
outside  the  doors  of  Whitehall.  Lord  again — "  1  said  that  I  would  not  con- 
Althorpe,  on  bringing  forward  his  sent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  sur- 
bill,  during  the  Grey  ministry,  dis-  plus  arising  out  of  church  property  to 
tinctly  denied  that  there  *'was  any  any  other  than  Protestant  purposes, 
surplus  in  the  Irish  Church.*'  His  as  contradistinguished  from  any  thing 
Lordship's  language,  as  Chancellor  of  hkea  proposition  for  applying  such  a 
the  Exchequer,  was — *'  The  greatest  surplus  to  the  support  of  a  Roman 
exaggerations  are  prevalent  as  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy." 
revenues  of  the  Irisn  Church — greater  Dr  Lushington's  language  at  the 
than  any  political  topic  that  has  come  same  period  was -^<*  What  can  be 
under  mf  oonsideration.  I  confess,  gainod  by  assenting  to  this  proposi- 
that  until  I  had  looked  into  the  sub-  tion  ?  Are  we  to  assent  to  it  merely 
ject,  I  had  exaggerated  even  to  mv-  that  we  may  conciliate  one  part  of 
self  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  tne  Ireland,  at  the  cost  of  irritating  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment."  remainder?    If  we  were  to  legislate 

We  next  have  the  testi  mony  of  Lord  in  the  spirit  of  the  member  for  Dublin, 
John  Russell  himself,  for  iu  the  discus-  will  any  impartial  man  suggest  that  we 
rion  on  the  Irish  Church  affairs  in  should  be  dealing  even-handed  justice 
1833,  speaking  of  the  withdrawal  of  to  the  different  parties  in  Ireland?" 
the  147th  clause,  which  involved  the  Those  references  show  indisputably 
principle  of  appropriation,  his  Ian-  the  real  opinions  of  the  party.  A 
guage  was — '*  We  must  not,  for  the  general  march  across  the  floor  of  the 
sake  of  a  shadow,  a  mere  abstract  House  had  marvellously  changed 
principle,  the  present  establishment  of  them.  Yet  that  change  shows  only 
which  can  be  of  no  service,  risk  the  the  happy  flexibility  which  constitutes 
tranquillity  of  the  country."  Whiggism.     The  caterpillar  creeping 

And  again^-"  With  regard  to  the  on  the  ground,  and  eating  the  refuse 
principle,  that  the  Protestant  establish-  of  the  soil,  for  one  period  of  its  being, 
ment  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of  thep  suddenly  furnished  with  wings, 
the  Protestant  population,  and  ought  and  using  them  to  spurn  the  soil,  and 
to  be  reduced,  I  think  that  it  is  a  ques*  leave  the  refuse  far  below,  while  it 
tion  with  regard  to  which  any  measure  dallies  in  the  sun,  and  sports  along 
that  you  may  adopt  should  be  founded  the  air ;  and  then,  when  the  season 
on  facts.  I  have  a  strong  opinion  on  goes  down,  going  down  with  it,  and 
the  subject,  and  1  hare  made  no  effort  remaining,  only  to  begin  as  the  cater- 
to  disguise  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it  pillar  again — u  no  unnatural  image  of 
becoming  a  legislature,  or  advisable  a  party  which  stoops  to  all  degradation 
from  prudential  motives,  to  come  for-  bv  its  nature,  sees  nothing  in  begin- 
ward  with  a  general  motion  involving  niog  in  the  mire,  that  it  may  bask  in 
an  abstract  principle."  the  glitter  of  office  at  last,  and  when 

Lord  Palmerston  held  precisely  the .  flung  down,  instinctively  stretches  its 
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longth  in  the  mira*  and  feeds  on  the 
corruption  of  the  dust  once  more. 

Sir  Henry  Hardiage*8  clear  and 
manly  statement  in  the  debate^  gave  a 
general  refutation  to  the  motion^  still 
Taluabie  from  its  facts*  The  causes 
and  the  conclosioDS  are  equally  valid 
at  this  hour. 

"  The  disturbances  of  Ireland*"  said 
the  Irish  Secretary,  <'ara  altogether 
erroneously  charged  to  the  popular 
hostility  to  a  Protestant  Establish- 
ment. The  same  description  of  vio- 
lences existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
YIILy  when  there  was  but  aue  reli" 
gion  in  Ireland,  The  same  had  oc- 
curred from  1792  to  1798;  but  no 
man  could  ^issign  them  to  tithes.  The 
testimony  of  Wolf  Tone  and  Liord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  decisive — that 
they  arose,  not  from  tithes,  but  from 
on  attempt  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
north  to  form  a  republic.  From  1799 
to  1813,  was  a  period  of  war.  There 
were  no  Irish  disturbances.  The  rents 
were  high,  and  produce  had  advanced 
in  value,  and  the  people  were  thus 
contented.  In  1823  and  1624,  distur- 
bances began  again.  The  evideoce, 
when  before  the  Lords,  proved,  that 
the  causes  were  the  subletting  of  farms, 
and  the  want  of  employment  for  a  vast 
and  poor  population — not  tithes  nor 
religious  diffiMrenoes.  The  evidence 
stated  distinctly — *  That  it  was  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  wtiioh  exposed 
them  to  the  seduction  of  every  feloni- 
ous or  turbulent  leader ;  with  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  non-residence 
of  landlords,  who  might  superintend, 
control,  and  advise.*  Taking  four  Ro- 
man Catholic  counties  of  the  south,  con- 
taining 990,000  souls,  and  four  Protes- 
tant of  the  north,  conUining  896,000, 
the  number  of  outrages  in  the  former 
four,  in  1832,  was  2 1 9,  in  the  latter  36." 

He  stated,  that  as  to  principles 
brought  forward  b^  the  advocates 
of  the  present  motion,  **  they  went 
not  merely  to  the  appropriation  of  a 
surplus,  but  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Establishment  in  Ireland.**  He 
n>oke  on  the  churoh  revenues  from 
the  most  authentic  documents.  Four 
years  before,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
church  revenue  (supposing  it  to  be 
regularly  paid,)  would  not  have 
mmounted  to  quite  L.730,000.  But 
the  whole  operation  of  the  legislature 
since,  had  been  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tithe.  Thus  had  been  taken  away 
L.293,500  a -year  j  the  sum  remain- 
ing therefore  was  only  L.434,500. 


^  Sir  Robert  Peel  exposed  the  prin- 
ciple, the  object,  and  the  party  at 
once,  in  one  of  the  most  masterly 
speeches  of  his  whole  Parliamentary 
career: — 

*'  Of  all  the  courses  open  to  the 
House  on  ecclesiastical  subjectSt**  said 
he,  "  what  is  the  one  proposed  by 
the  noble  member  for  Devonshire  ? 
(Lord  J.  Russell)— it  is  to  add  to  reli- 
gious dissension  and  pecuniary  interest 
— to  leave  nothing  settled — to  estab* 
lish  nothing  with  respect  to  the  sur- 
plus— but  to  content  yourselves  with 
asserting  an  mnpn^fUabie  right,  to  apply 
an  imaginary  surplus  to  an  vnexptainai 
purpose ! 

*<  Surely  Ireland  is  convulsed  enough 
already; 

*  There,  hot  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry , 
Contend  alike  for  mastery.* 

'<  Bat  you  (turning  to  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) would  throw  chaos  in. 

**  You  are  not  now  going  to  deter- 
mioe  whether  it  be  expedient  to  found 
a  new  Establishment  in  Ireland.  The 
question  is,  what  will  you  do  with  the 
churches  that  now  exist  ?  You  have  al- 
ready 1 100.  Is  it  part  of  your  present 
plan  to  abandon  ihem?  You  have 
1 100  glebe  bouses.  Under  the  Tem- 
poralities Bill  yoQ  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  increase  of  small  liviogg 
and  the  building  of  churches.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  ?  You 
say,  your  intention  is  to  encourage  the 
Protestant  landlord  to  come  aod  reside 
on  his  estate ;  and  the  very  first  spec- 
tacle you  place  before  his  eyes,  is  the 
dilapidation  and  rain  of  that  chureh 
which  should  afford  a  sanctuary  for 
himself  and  his  family.*' 

He  then  powerfully  adverted  to  the 
fact,  that  a  motion  of  this  kind,  if  put 
into  practice,  could  not  stop  until  it 
utterly  extinguished  the  church  in  Ire- 
land. 

«<  You  are  well  aware,**  said  he» 
*'  that  this  is  no  final  settlement — that 
it  is  only  an  instalment  of  the  whole 
amount  in  contemplation.  You  tell 
me  that  I  am  in  the  rear  of  improve- 
ment. But  let  me  tell  you,  there  is 
one  course  more  fatal — to  be  in  the 
rear  of  men's  own  arguments;  and 
that  course  you  are  pursuing.  I  am 
not  of  opinion  that  it  behoves  a  mi- 
nister to  be  for  ever  anxiously  con- 
templating the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular 
opinion.  I  say,  that  the  man  who 
takes  this  course  will  unsettle  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  cause  and 
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eneourage  a  eondaual  demand  for  in- 
novarion. 

''Yoa  have  taken  up  a  position 
which  yoQ  knew  to  be  untenable,  and 
jon  wish  me  to  take  it  in  common 
with  you.  Bat  I  will  not  consent  to 
appropriate  property  connected  with 
the  Protestant  Establishment  to  other 
purposes.  I  will  not  assent  to  your 
vesolatfouy  for  the  sake  of  Ireland 
itself;  for  I  know  its  results  would  be« 
to  send  into  Ireland^  not  peaoe^  but  a 
sword." 

Then  finally  unmasking^  the  true 
object — the  overthrow  of  the  Cabinet, 
he  pressed  a  succession  of  home  truths 
upon  them.  "  I  tell  you,  that  not- 
withstanding your  Taunted  majorities 
here«  you  do  not  control  public  opi* 
Bion.  The  people  will  not  sanction  a 
mj^oiity  to  embarrass  a  government. 
Yon  may  have  their  silence,  but  you 
will  not  have  their  approbation." 

He  concluded  by  declaring^  that  if 
be  were  to  be  prevented  from  carrying 
the  bill  for  a  tranquil  settlement,  and 
to  find  that  the  House  w^  against 
hiflB  on  the  principles  of  his  motion^ 
be  would  hold  office  no  longer.  On 
the  division^  the  force  oi  the  new 
alliance  was  exhibited  in  a  majority 
of  thirty-three  for  the  motion,  in  a 
House  of  61 1  members ;  the  votes  for 
it  bejpg  822,  and  against  it  2h9.  The 
English  members  gave  a  msjority  of 
nine  for  Minbters— 235  to  226.  The 
Scottish  members  divided  —  37  for 
the  Opposition*  17  for  Ministers. 
But  the  Irish  members  voted  64  for 
the  Opposition^  and  but  37  for  Mi- 
nisters. 

The  division*  palpably  decided  the 
existeBoe  of  the  Cabinet.  The  vie- 
tory,  however  gained*  was  urged  with 
all  the  eagerness  of  party  in  sight 
of  place.  AncU  in  a  few  nights  after* 
Lord  John  Russell  moved— <<  That  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  no 
measure  on  the  subject  of  tithes  in 
Ireland  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and 
final  adjustmentv  which  does  not  em> 
body  the  principle  contained  in  the  re- 
solntioB.'*  *"  Thu/'  said  h'ls  Lordship* 
**  b  a  neoessary  corollary  to  what  the 
House  has  already  voted.  Having 
4eclared  their  opmion,  and  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
would  only  iaflict  aggravated  disap- 
pointment if  ihey  preeaed  any  tneatwre 
on  the  tMbfed  ^  tithee  which  did  not 
ombody  the  prioctple  which  they  had 
sanctioned.  U  behoTed  the  House 
to  oontinue  the  work«  and  to  declare 
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that  the  principle  which  they  deemed 
esiential  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  due  administration  of  justice  in 
Ireland^  should  be  carried  into  efiEect 
by  some  legislative  measure.*' 

If  ever  public  party  u  to  be  bound 
by  its  declarations*  or  if  there  can  be 
a  pledge  in  the  words  of  any  public 
man — if  the  most  solemn  assertions 
are  to  be  more  than  words,  and  prin- 
ciples to  be  any  thing  stronger  than 
playthings*  those  resolutions  bound 
Whiggism  to  adhere  to  them  under 
all  circumstances,  to  carry  them  into 
the  most  substantial  practice,  and 
make  them  the  first  objects  of  their 
policy  in  their  government  of  Ireland. 
We  shall  soon  see  with  what  sudden 
facility  Whiggism  turned  its  face  from 
the  whole  plan,  with  what  fortunate 
dexterity  it  could  contrive  to  slip 
aside  fronf  principles  thus  pronounced 
essential f  and  with  what  sneering 
ridicule  it  east  its  official  glance  upon 
every  man  who  called  on  it  to  perform 
Its  obligations. 

The  contest  now  rapidly  closed*  a 
third  division  carried  the  resolution 
by  a  majority  of  27  ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  April  Sir  Robert  Pe^l  announced 
that  the  Cabinet  had  resigned. 

Thus  fell  the  first  effi)rt  to  retrieve 
the  national  hopes,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  extravagant  changes*  and  to 
re-establish  the  Constitution.  Nothing 
could  be  more  true  than  the  language 
of  the  late  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons*  that  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Legblature  would  not 
decide  tlie  motion.  The  country  was 
indignant,  but  the  measures  of  Opposi. 
tion  had  been  urged  on  with  such  sus- 

Sicious  rapidity*  that  public  feeling 
ad  not  time  to  remonstrate.  But 
when  it  awoke  at  last*  it  awoke  with 
a  force  and  universality  which  showed 
the  Whig  Cabinet  that  its  days  were 
already  numbered.  Addresses  by  the 
thousand  flowed  in  upon  Sir  Robert* 
regretting  his  abandonment  of  power* 
and  giving  the  highest  praise  to  his 
administration.  No  minister  since 
Pitt  filled  so  large  a  space  in  national 
confidenoe*  none  received  so  large  a 
tribute  of  national  honour.  The 
fall  of  his  Cabinet  was  so  palpably 
the  work  of  a  cabal,  that  it  raised 
him  stUl  higher  ia  public  esti- 
mation ;  the  nature  of  the  questions 
which  closed  hb  government*  showed 
evien  his  Parliamentary  talents  in  a 
new  and  more  conspicuous  point  of 
Tiew.   Religion^  publie  faith*  personal 
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integrityi  the  defence  of  the  ponstitu- 
tion  against  conspiracy^  and  the  asser* 
tion  of  tho  rights  of  common  sense 
against  insinuation  and  intrigue,  were 
the  topics  on  which  he  was  summoned 
to  protect  the  fair  name  of  English 
legislation  against  Wbiggism.  They 
were  well  suited  to  the  strong  and 
lucid  style  of  his  eloquence^  and  the 
House  listened  with  inyoluntary  ad- 
miration,  and  the  country  with  un- 
abated interest^  to  the  knowledge  an^ 
feelings  of  the  British  senator,  deliver- 
ed  in  language  worthy  of  his  cause 
and  Ms  distinction. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  new 
Cabinet  was  announced.  Lord  Mel* 
bourne  was  again  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  Lord  John  Russelh  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Mr  Charles  Grant, 
were  the  Secretaries  for  the  Home 
Departments,  the  Foreign)  and  the 
Colonial;  Sir  John  Hobhouse  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control; 
Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty; Lord  Howick,  Secretary  at 
War ;  Spring  Rice,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne, 
President  of  the  Council.  Sir  John 
Campbell  and  Mr  Rolfe,  were  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor- General;  Lords 
Mulgrave  and  Morpeth,  the  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Secretary,  and  Lord 
Plnnket,  Chancellor.  By  a  singular 
deficiency!  Whiggism  was  unable  to 
furnish  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
great  seal  was  put  in  commission. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  England 
saw  a  Ministry,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  Reform  Bill;  stamped  by  a 
triple  paternity,  each  equally  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  nation.  The  public  opinion 
was  instantly  shown  in  the  resistance 
to  the  re- election  of  the  Ministers. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  thrown  out  for 
Devon  by  a  majority  of  627.  Mr 
Littleton  was  lifted  into  the  peerage, 
but  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Stafford 
was  immediately  filled  by  a  Consenra- 
tive.  Mr  Charles  Grant  was  similarly 
lifted  into  the  peerage,  but  his  seat  for 
Inverness  was  similarly  filled  by  a 
Conservative.  There  was  a  general 
struggle.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
at  last  reached  Parliament  through 
Stroud,  where  Colonel  Fox  accepted 
the  Chlltern  Hundreds,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  came  in  for  Tiverton,  which 
had  been  vacated  by  Mr  Kennedy. 

Minbters  had  now  gained  the  grand 
Whig  object,  and  they  began  to  play 
the  habitual  Whig  game.  Radicalism 
demanded  that  they  should  do  some- 
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thing  to  fulfil  its  glowing  expectations. 
But  to  its  astonishment,  it  was  told  by 
the  Minister-*"  That  if  he  had  learned 
any  thing  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years,  it  was,  that  the  way 
to  fall  into  diflSculties,  was  to  attempt 
to  undertake  too  many  things  at  once.** 
Yet  hope  still  might  dwell  on  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes,  and  Municipal 
Reform.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Premier  held  the  same  language. 
"  His  principles  were  those  of  safe, 
prudent,  and  truly  efiScient  reforma- 
tion ;  the  tendency  of  which  was  not 
to  subvert  or  endanger,  but  to 
strengthen  and  establish  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  And  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  government,  he 
assured  their  Lordships  that  every 
measure  contemplated  on  the  subject 
would  have  for  its  purpose  the  promo- 
tion of  true  piety  throughout  his  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.*' 

But  this  general  declaration  of  good- 
will was  suddenly  and  closely  ques- 
tioned by  Lord  Alvanley.  His  lord- 
ship demanded,  '<  before  he  could  give 
full  credit  to  Ministers  for  their  pa- 
triotism, how  it  was  that  they  got  their 
places?  He  wished  to  know  how 
Ministers  stood  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  agitator  and  his  followers  ?  He 
wished  to  know  whether  GoTemment 
had,  or  had  not,  secured  their  aid,  and 
if  they  bad,  what  were  the  terms? 
Only  two  months  before,  that  person 
had  said  at  a  public  meeting,  *  it  is 
not  Tanity  that  makes  me  think  that  I 
shall  yet  h^ar  some  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  hail  me  as  the  father 
of  my  country,  excldming — **  The 
Union  is  prostrate,  and  Ireland  is 
free.*'  *  It  was  but  a  short  time  since 
that  person  had  publicly  said  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  *  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords  b  essentially  necessary 
for  the  security  of  popular  freedom, 
and  I  shall  assist  in  procuring  that 
reform.  I  am  anxious  that  that  House 
should  be  founded  on  common  sense ; 
in  short,  that  it  should  be  converted 
by  law  into  an  elective  assembly.' 
That  person  had  been  denounced  in 
every  way,  but  by  name,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  That  person  had, 
not  long  since,  opposed  the  noble 
lord's  government  in  the  most  decided 
manner.  It  was  beyond  human  cre- 
dulity to  believe  he  would  not  oppose 
the  present  government,  unless  for 
reasons  which  the  House  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  Minister  himself." 

Lord   Melbourne's  answer  was  to 
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Ibis  effect.  '«  The  noble  lord  has 
isked,  how  far  I  coincide  in  opinion 
with  Mr  O'Connell?  Why,  no/ a/ a//. 
He  has  asked  if  I  retain  the  same 
opinions  I  held  on  the  Coercion  Act. 
I  answer^  I  eertunly  do  entertain  the 
same  opinions,  and  l  persevere  in  them. 
The  noble  lord  has  asked«  whether  I 
baTe  talten  any  means  to  secure  the 
^d  of  Mr  O^Conneli ;  and  if  so,  on 
vhat  terms  ?  I  answer,  I  do  not  know 
vhether  I  sUll  ha?e  the  assistance  of 
Mr  0*Connellornot ;  but  I  state  most 
^Bsdnetly,  that  /  have  taken  no  steps 
to  secure  ii,  I  ha?e  entered  into  no 
Umu  whatever;  nor  said  any  thing 
£rom  which  any  inference  could  be 
drawn,  in  order  to  insure  ihat  indivi- 
dual's support.**  These  words  are 
worth  remembering. 

But  by  what  means  are  we  to  recon- 
cQe  the  Premiers  declarations  with 
those  of  his  supporters  ?  From  them 
ire  have  the  following  statement  of 
the  case: — "We  entered,**  says  one 
of  the  Popish  leaders,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  *'  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and  at  the 
meeting  at  Lord  Lic/ifiekCs,  formed 
that  eiose,  and^  I  trust,  indissoluble 
compact,  by  which  so  much  has 
been  effected.  How  glorious  that  we 
pmi  the  Tories  out  of  office  by  a  re- 
aolution  on  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
great  principle  of  the  secular  apprO' 
priation  of  church  property,  to  which 
the  Whigs  are  now  andybr  ever  phd- 
gedl^*  And  this  was  a  speech  made  to 
a  public  assembly  in  •  the  October  of 
tiie  same  year ;  never  contradicted  and 
never  explained  away. 

The  appropriation  pledge  was  now 
to  be  redeemed,  and  tne  statements  of 
Lord  Morpeth  in  bringing  in  the  bill 
for  that  purpose,  are  perfectly  elucida- 
tory of  the  spirit  of  Whiggism.  On  the 
26th  of  June,  he  moved  the  first  read- 
big  of  a  measure,  combining  the  pro- 
posal of  the  late  Ministers  for  convert- 
ing the  existing  composition  of  tithe 
into  a  rent  charge,  with  the  appropria- 
turn  of  860  livings^  on  the  ground  of 
their  having  £e  number  of  fifty 
Protestants  in  each.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  suspend  the  appointment 
or  presentation  to  all  benefices  so 
dreumstanoed.  In  parishes  whero 
there  were  no  Protestants,  the  spi- 
litual  concerns  which  might  arise, 
were  to  be  in  charge  of  a  neighbour- 
ing minister,  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
with  the  salaiy  otfioe  pounds  a-year. 
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There  were  other  arrangements  vary- 
ing according  to  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants, from  one  to  fifty.  But  in 
case  of  any  parish  of  the  value  of  more 
than- L. 300  becoming  yacant,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  the  repartof  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  would  be  em- 
powered to  make  such  a  reduction  as 
should  seem  fitting ;  not,  however,  re- 
ducing it  below  L.300  a-year.  The 
fund  thus  accruing,  and  called  the 
"reserve  fund,*'  was  to  be  applied, 
first,  to  the  payment  of  the  stipends 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers  or  cu- 
rates ;  next  to  the  charges  on  the  sus- 
pended parishes ;  next  to  the  erection 
of  places  of  worship ;  and  finally,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  commissioners 
of  nstional  education  in  Ireland,  to  be 
applied  to  the  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
without  distinction  of  religious  per- 
suasion. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fasten  on 
individuals  even  the  charges  which 
may  obviously  beloog  to  their  plans. 
We  may  even  go  the  length  of  ad- 
mitting that  they  do  not  penetrate  into 
their  own  principles,  nor  see  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  measures.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  others  should 
be  blind.  It  is  observable,  that  in  all 
the  Whig  conceptions  of  religious  po- 
lity, the  question  seems  to  turn  simply 
on,  how  many  are  of  one  faith,  and 
how  many  of  another.  The  Whig 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
Wholly  unconcerned  umpire,  deciding 
on  matters  in  which  he  has  no  opinion. 
**  Tros  Tyriusve,"  Certainly  this  al- 
together differs  from  our  Tiew ;  we 
think  Uiat  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance to  put  truth  in  all  things  be- 
fore the  people.  In  matters  of  reli- 
gion, to  place  that  truth  in  their  hands 
by  every  rational  means ;  and,  though 
without  the  use  of  force  of  any  kind, 
to  give  them  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  which  is 
essential  to  their  welfare.  We  say, 
that  it  must  be  of  importance  to  that 
knowledge  to  have  a  rrotestant  min- 
ister in  every  parish  of  Ireland,  even 
though  the  whole  population  were 
Roman  Catholics;  because  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  have  before  the  eyes,  even 
of  Roman  Catholics,  an  individual 
ready  to  communicate  to  them  the 
scriptures,  to  exhibit  the  Christian 
virtues  in  his  conduct,  and  even  by 
his  general  superiority  to  their  priests^ 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
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saored  tbings.  We  say,  tbat  though 
the  harvest  n  In  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
the  9eed  4s  in  the  hand  of  man,  «ii4 
that  we  have  never  doubted  that  sa^ 
cred  truth  will  uUimately  make  its 
way,  where  he  to  whom  it  is  intrust- 
ed does  his  duty.  Bot  the  policy 
whieh  would  withdraw  fhe  Protestant 


Apostles  in  tlMir  progress  from  Pale- 
stine through  the  world.  '*  You  are 
outnumber^ ;  tlie  people  do  not 
call  for  yon :  nay,  they  hate  and  de* 
spise  you.  They  ridicule  your  doc- 
trine and  disdain  your  authority.*' 
Yet  the  command  was  given  ^  To 
teach  all  nations  ;**  and  the  Apostles 


minister  from  a  parish,  merely  because    went  forth,  and  their  religion  triumph- 


the  Romish  population  outnumbered 
the  Protestant,  would  be  only  to  con- 
sign the  ireak  to  perpetual  belpless- 
ness,  the  npgligetft  of  the  scriptures 
to  their  total  oblivion.     Or  even,  in 


ed  over  Paganism  with  «U  its  pomp^ 
and  all  its  Intrigue,  «nd  all  its  powen. 
We  ^  not  dedre  to  charge  indivi- 
duals among  the  Whigs  with  so  •deep 
an  offenoe  as  the  belief  that  all  Teb- 


the  extreme  case,-  that  there  was  not    -gions  are  alike,  and  all  merely  matter 


a  single  Protestant  in  the  parish  but 
the  minister,  and  that  he  had  not  even 
a  church  to  officiate  in-^1t  is  true,  that 
in  such  a  case  he  cduld  not  display  to 
the  people  ihe  superior  simplicity  and 
decorum  of  the  Protestant  worship, 
nor  Induce  them  to  hear  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  from  his  pulpit-; 
yet,  could  he  not  write,  and  adwess 


of  cowenience ;  but  it  Is  impossible 
to  see  the  general  dealings  of  Whlg^. 
gism  with  religious  interests,  without 
surprise  at  its  slowness  to  discover  the 
difference  between  tbem.  But  is  it 
possible  that  the  neligion  which  gives 
the  scriptures  into  the  iliands  of  man, 
which  enjoins  him  to  make  tliem  bis 
law,  and  lays  on  him  the  perpetual 


them  by  the  not  less  touching  and    obligationsof  purifying  his  iieart  and 


more  accessible  means  of  his  pen? 
Could  he  not  distribute  the  scrip- 
tures? Could  he  not,  by  his  knowv- 
ledge  of  their  necessities,  byhls  perso- 
nal kindnesses,  and  even  by  the  silent 
virtue  of  his  example,  render  them 
benefits  of  no  slight  order,  until  the 
rise  of  a  new  generation,  or  the  awak- 
ened understanding  of  tlie  old,  gave 
new  hopes  of  a  purer  faith  among 
them  ?  But  the  effect  of  the  appro- 
priation principle  would  oe  thls:-^ 
You  have  to-day  but  little  of  official 
duty,  to-morrow  you  shall  have  no- 
thing. The  population  to-day  are 
Papists,  and  therefore  ^Papists  they 
shall  be  fbr  ever.  The  peasantry  have 
not  now  the  scriptures  to  read,  and 
therefore  they  shall  never  have  them 
to  read.  This  principle,  applied  to  any 
other  branch  of  human  advancement, 
would  be  turned  into  instant  ridicule. 


orshlpping  <*  in  spirit  and  in  truth** 
can  be  no  more  important  men  to 
public  order  than  the  religion  which 
praotically  shuts  up  tlie  scriptuna, 
makes  the  opinions  of  Popes  and 
councils,  and  all  the  eommon  faUibili- 
ties  of  man,  equal  in  autboriQr  40  'the 
inspired  volume,  and  prtMlratea  the 
•people  before  altars  covered  with  re- 
lics and  images  ?  It  was  the  reoAlt  of 
a  policy  of  this  kind,  proceeding  from 
apathy  in  the  old  legialation  of  the 
empire,  that  the  immenae  mi^ori^  of 
Ireland  fell  back  into  Popei^,  are  rap- 
ist at  the  present  day,  mA  that  Ireland 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  disturbance.; 
-that  every  wild  absurditv  takes  refuge 
in  its  population,  and  that  every  ha- 
aard  of  England  takes  an  additional 
hue  of  danger  fh>m  the  rea^y  and  un- 
dying bitteraesa  of  Irish  faction.  Why, 
it  is  asked,  has  not  Ireland  beeone 
Thegroundisiterile,ther^foreyotrshall  tranquil  in  the  course  of  six  hundred 
hevftrtcytheeffect  of  cultivation.  The  years?  The  tnie  amwer  la,  becanae 
tree  has  not  produced  fruit  for  thesefifty  Ireland  has  not  l»eoome  Protestant, 
years ;  therefore  you^hall  never  p^ne,  Whr  docs  one  portion  of  Ireland  seem 
graft,  nor  mould  it.  The  same  prin-  destined  to  be  the  -eeat  ef  eternal  tn- 
ciple  would  instantly  extinglsh  «]l  «t-  audits,  while  the  narthem  provisoes 
tempts  at 'the  eooirersion  or  the  -Hea-    rival  the  beauty  «&d  tranquillity  of 


then.  «'  What  madmen  are  you,  in 
.going  among  the  savages  of  the  South 
Sea  1  there  h  not  a  Christian  among 
them  :  they  dutnumber  you  by  hun- 
idreds  'or  thousands';  tney  worship 
stocks  and  stones:  why  offer  -them 
'Christianity  when  they  already  have 
a  reUgion  of  their  own  ?  **  The  same 
principle    would    have    stopped    the 


England?  Because ■  the  nortb  is  Pro- 
testant. Thenorth  Ilea  under exactljr 
the  same  politiGal  circumalances  with 
the  south,  shares  lUl  :that  the  Piqilit 
•deelaimers  eaUgprievanees,  p^s  tithei, 
returns  no  more  members  to  parlk- 
•medt'tban  the  rest,  te.  Yet  the  dif- 
ference between  them  Is  like  the  pat- 
poge  from  one   cMmato  to  another. 
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Bill  wbf  Imu  not  Bpolestastism  be- 
conf  UDlnenal  ?  The  true  answer  is» 
because  the  plooder  of  ihe  eata* 
bliehaieDl  bgr  Hevy  VIII.  and  his 
raeeessocabas  impoverished  the  eharoh. 
DcciainBers  snay  teil  ua*  that  the  po- 
lerty  ctf  ,the  .dnurah  purifies  its  virtue. 
Whieltier  the  tae^gar  is  a  belter  man 
for  ,tfb  tbeggarj.^ls  a  question  of  whieh 
tkHN0  declaimws  would  be  the  last  to 
aii^:the  peffsonal  experiment.  But 
poverty  fit  Jeast  extinguiahes  publie 
eflbieofly.  S'be.cdei^yinan  strug;^ling 
for  bread  ;imi8t  be  an  inadequate  in- 


to be  answered,  and  a  new  Illustrious 
era,  if  religious  era  only^  awaits  that 
Bummons  to  begin.  The  inie  point 
of  view  in  which  the  eye  of  goTern- 
ment  should  look  upcm  Ireland,  is 
as  a  MutUmaty  country.  A  ,¥ast 
population  lying  in  dv^ness,  only  •be- 
cause the  light  has  -not  been  {luured 
upon  them ;  contented  with  the  spi- 
ritqal  fotter,  only  because  they  have 
never  known  ithe  blessings  of  spiritual 
freedom ;  and  ready  and  tesrible  in- 
struments of  political  tumult  on  the 
largest  scale,  simply  because  seliKious 


steiiaiaiit  Jbriall.the  chief  purposes  of    knowledge,  the^ieat  corrector  of  hu- 


a  .chmnohman ;  a  pauper  commands 
bat  Jittle  inspect  an^  whese;  and  the 
lifo  whM  M  absorbed  in  providing 
for  the  pressures  of  the  hour  must  im* 
pedeotly  M\  the  dudes  of  the  general 


man  delusion,  and  the  great  aoftener 
of  human  disoontent,  has  never  been 
ezponnded  among  them  on  the  largest 
scale.  Ireland  must.be  Protestant,  or 
it  will  never  be  prospetous ;  religious 


leaeber. — proteetion   and  .example  of    error  .must. he  swept  from  the  soil,  be- 


thejMipnlalion.  Instead  of  the  weak 
andinfinitelv  ahortsighted  policy  of  di- 
miniahiug'  ithe  means  of  scriptural  in- 
UrnetiQD-.lhe.'mofe  Ihey  aie  required— 
and  wdftwt  oan  possibly  require  them 
mote  than  a  wuitsy  eoeered  with  a 
Taat  Papiatmnllitnde,  bowUBg  down  to 
images. of -eaists,  and  believing  all  .the 
tales  of  Romish  credulity  ?*-*the  Aiat 
aet  of « rwise  g^emaaent  would  be,  in 
every  instance, .to  invigorate  the.esta- 
Uiatoent;  to  aupply  ^every  possible 
means  for«the.anstenance.-of  a  learned, 
aealotts*  and  effecttve  Protestant  clei> 

Sl  to  vplant  chnvchea  wherever 
nrehea  eoiild  find,  or  even  contenv* 
platcjt  pnpnlatioo  ;  to^encoucage  able 
men  fay  the  JDOSt  direct. and  public  pa- 
tffona^Cf.imd  turn  their  minds  .to  the 
raligiuiis  cultivation  of  .the  people ;  to 
dispense  with  all. the  eld  and  unhappy 
nles  by  which  •govetoment  patronage 
was  guided  in  the  days  when  Parlia> 
meotary  .interest  was  coffered  to  fill 
the  Irish  efanrch  with.djilnoss  and  in- 
doleaee ;  and,  above  iall,  to  appoint 
bislwps.fram  .among  .the  dergty  most 
distingnished  for  the  vigour,  intelli- 
gence, and  ardour  of  their  .Chris- 
tianity* The  timeifor  this  most  essen- 
tial obaipge  is.fQlly:come.  Eloquence 
shcttU  be^amon^.tbe  fimt  claims  to 
distillation,  as  it:isithe  highest  public 
inatnimestofe£Eeetin.all.things.  The 
eloqaenoe  oltbepulpithas  fallen  away, 
bnt.itis.th»9reat.weapon  of  viotoey  in 
that  giMtest .  of  all  oonibats»  spiritual 
ti]ith.a9ainat  spiritual  .errors;  the  nap 
Hve  genius  of  England  and  Ireland, 
however  sleeping,  is  not  dead.  Deep 
as  ils  ilnasbtr  may  be,  the  voice  of  a 
patriot^ovenmeat 'has.  only  .to.eall  it 


fore  It  .cut  be  peaceable;  the  jungle 
must  be  cleared,  before >tlie  vapouis  of 
the  tmarsh  •can  oease  to  'poison  the 
land. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  .en  'the  2Lst,  on  the  motion 
for  its/eommiltal,  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment 'that  :it  should  be  divided  into 
two  'parts,  that  the  House  .might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  part  relative  to  the  rent  .charge 
and  rejecting  altogether  this  portion 
which  was  to  suppress  •1900  parishes. 
His  speech  tore  the  bill  to  pieces. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselssp  to  his 
brief  detail  of  the  actual  condition  to 
whieh  the  tamperings  with  propertv 
had  sueoessiveiy  reduced  'the  Irish 
dergymeo. 

«  Look,*'  said  Sir  Robert,  <'  to  the 
actual  result  in  figures.  Take  L.lOO 
of  tithe  eompoaition.  First  of  alLthree- 
tenths  are  to  be  deducted,  reducing  it 
to  L.70.  The  efiWet  of  the  new  aver* 
age  on  cmv,  will  reduce  >this  by 
one*8ixth,  or  L.ll,  10s.,  leaving  the 
deii^man  no  more  than  .L;58,  lOs. 
Then  the  woods  and  forests  are  to 
have  sixpence  in  the  ipouad,  or 
L.l,  9s.,  leaving  to  the  unfortunate 
clergyman,  out  of  L.  100,  not  a  farthing 
more  than  hJbl  I  '* 

He  then  gave  a  still  moreexprsssive 
illustration. 

«<  Tiiy  the  effect  of  this  bill,**  said 
he, «'  on  a  larger  scale.  Take  a  b^ 
nefice  where  tbetilhe  by  composition 
is  L.fiOO  a-year.  Thethree^tenths^ 
or  L.190,  sink  it  at  once  to  L.420. 
One-siaUi,  the  further  deduction  by 
the  new  average,  sinks  it  to  L.d50* 
Then  comes  a  new  dedoction  by  th^ 
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woods  and  forests  of  L.8»  158.     Thus     Ushment  as  *  a  badge  of  conquest,  and 


remaia  to  the  clergyman  out  of  hb 
L.600  but  L.341>  58.  Then  comes 
the  Temporalides  Bill  with  its  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.*  or  L.S,  lOs.y 
bringing  it  down  to  L.332,  Ids.  He 
then  has  to  pay  his  curate  L.75  a- 
year,  and  for  insuring  his  life  L.70 
more.  Thus  with  but  L.187»  15s. 
left,  let  the  House  judge  of  his  po- 


a  token  of  slavery  ;*  well«  if  it  were  so* 
when  Government  had  stripped  it  of 
some  860  parishesy  would  it  not  re- 
main as  much  a  badge  of  conquest  ae 
ever  ?  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
more  than  600  new  churches^  and  as 
many  glebe  houses*  had  been  built^— 
would  one  of  those  have  been  built 
had  this  bill  been  passed  at  the  time 


sition.      On    the   general    scale    of    of  the  Union?     This  was  the  first 
the   £8tablishmentt  the  working   of    step,  nOf  not  the  first*  but  the  most 


the  Bill  would  reduce  the  total  iU" 
come  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  to 
L.377,679."  These  arguments  were 
unanswerable ;  but  on  the  division.  Sir 
R.  Peers  motion  was  lost  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  37>  182  voting  for  it,  and  319 
against  it.  The  English  members 
gave  a  majority  of  8  for  it,  and  the 
Scottish  a  majority  of  8  against ;  but 
it  was  the  Irish  force  that  carried  the 
4ay — 63  voting  against  it  and  but  34 
for  it.  But  it  had  still  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  another  tribunal.  On  the 
24th  of  August,  the  Bill  went  into 
Ck>mmittee  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  appropriation  clauses  were  met 
with  the  most  instant  and  direct  de- 
fiance. Lord  Haddington,  who  had 
lately  been  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  moved,  that  '<  the  whole 
should  be  expunged  from  the  Bill." 

The  Bishop  of  London  exposed  its 
nature  with  powerful  and  eloquent 
contempt. 

*<  This/*  said  he, '« is  a  measure  of 
pacification  I  Religious  discord  is 
said  to  be  the  bane  of  Ireland.  Yet 
this  Bill  goes  from  parish  to  parish 
fomenting,  continuing,  and  exciting 
discord  iMtween  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics.  They  propose  to  pa« 
cify  these  parishes.  How  ? — by  ex- 
terminating the  Protestants  I  An- 
other alleged  necessity  was  that  of  pa- 
dfying  the  Roman  Catholics.  Had 
not  their  Lordships  already  abundant 
evidence  of  the  futility  of  all  such 
efforts  ?  Had  they  not»  each  and  all, 
slgnallv  and  lamentably  failed?  It 
aeemed  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  Irish 
legislation  thst  there  was  never  to  be 
in  any  of  its  acts  a  principle  of  finality. 
In  this  measure,  however,  there  teas 
a  principle  of  finality-^there  was  the 
seed  of  destruction.  If  they  were  to 
pass  this  Bill,  they  might  as  well  em- 
Dodv  in  it,  that  in  the  year  1840,  or, 
at  au  events,  at  no  distant  period,  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  shaU  for 
ever  cease.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  had  described  the  Estab- 


gigantic  and   determined  stride  vet 
made  towards  the  suppression  of  that 
Church.     They  ought,  as  true  Pro- 
testants,   to    deal  with   Ireland   ae 
with  a  country  that  should  become 
Protestant;     bnt    the   direct   tend- 
ency of  the    measure  was,  to  /'a- 
paUze  Ireland.     Every  parish  consist- 
ing of  fewer  than  fifty  Protestants  waa 
to  be  deprived  of  a  resident  clergy- 
man ;   with .  all  the  encouragements 
and  consolations  which  he  was  able  to 
afford ;  and  the  necessary  result  must 
be,   that  the  Protestants  would  be 
compelled  to  expatriate  themselves. 
This  measure,  if  it  succeeded,  would 
inspire  incalculable  confidence  in  a 
body  of  men,  who,  whether  by  storm 
or  spite,  by  force  or  fraud,  were  bent 
on  effecting  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  knew  that  it 
was    hopeless  to  attempt  tbu  while 
the  Church  of  Ireland  Btood."-«To 
this  no  answer  was  made,  or  conld  be 
made.     The  Bill  was  crushed.     On 
the  division.  Ministers  were  left  in  a 
minority  of  97.     The  motion  againsi 
the  appropriation  clauses  bdng  car- 
ried by  138  against  41.     Well  may 
we  exclaim, "  Thank  God,  we  have 
Lords  I  *    The  Bill  was  abandoned  by 
Ministers. 

In  this  crisis*  what  ought  those  Mi- 
nisters to  have  done?  Beyond  all 
Question,  to  have  instantly  resigned. 
They  were  pledged  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure ^  they  were  palpably  unable  to 
carry  it.  They  had  declared  it  in  the 
most  distinct  manner  to  be  essential  to 
the  public  peace,  and  to  all  good  go- 
vernment in  Ireland.  Were  they  te 
attempt  to  carry  on  a  government  in 
which  they  could  not  answer  for  the 
public  peace,  and  was  oiBce  to  entitle 
them  to  give  up  what  thev  had  pro- 
nounced essential  to  the  public  safety? 
They  had  declared  the  Appropriatioa 
a  matter  of  common  justice  to  Ireland, 
were  they  now  to  remain  in  office,  and 
acQuiesce  in  a  denial  of  justice?  They 
had  made  the  refusal  of  the  appropri»« 
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tion  principle  the  ground  on  which    were  asked  with  heavy  and  foolish  ri- 
thej  deprived  the  king  of  tlie  minis-    dicuie.  whether  they  would  have  anj 


try  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  were  they 
themselves  to  retain  the  ministry  when 
they  were  as  unable  to  carry  this 
'^  all-heaiing>  and  vital  measure/*  as 
S&r  Robert  Peel  was  unwiUing  ?  In 
both  casesy  the  country  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  it ;  and  J>y  what  worthier 
tenure  could  they  regard  themselves 
aa  holding  oiBoC}  than  that  of  the  men 
whom»  on  this  ground,  they  had  ex- 
dnded?  Or  what  is  a  ministry,  if  it 
eannot  carry  its  own  measures;  or 


opinion  of  a  hereditary  carpenter,  or 
employe  hereditanr physician,  or  think 
that  the  son  of  a  tailor  inherited 
his  father's  skill  in  making  a  coat? 
And  the  gross  and  dull  fools  who 
thought  that  this  was  humour,  and 
pretended  to  think  that  it  was  argu- 
ment, ran  firom  town  to  town  asking 
the  same  ouestions,  and  receiving 
their  roward  in  the  laughter  of  the 
mob,  and  the  infinite  contempt  of  the 
nation.    Every  man  of  sense  knows. 


what  is  the  worth  of  any  measures  if    that  the  peerage  aro  not  placed  in 


thev  aro  never  to  reach  beyond  the 
desk  of  the  cabinet?  There  can  be 
BO  doubt  whatever,  that  Ministers,  in 
the  spirit  of  old  English  feelings, 
ought  to  have  placed  their  offices  at 
the  disposal  of  the  king  without  an 
boor's  delay. 

But  new  times  had  come,  and  old 
feelings  had  passed  away.  We  were 
but  commencing  a  period  in  which 
l£hiisters  were  to  exhibit  themselves 
beaten  week  after  week,  until  beating 
'beeame  familiar  to  them,  and  ruin  had 
stared  them  so  often  in  the  face,  that 


Parliament  in  the  expectation  of  their 
exhibiting  more  talent  than  may  be 
fairly  expected  among  men  of  the  best 
education,  and  accustomed  to  the  ge- 
neral exercise  of  their  understandings 
upon  public  subjects.  No  man  of 
sense  expects  talents  to  be  hereditary : 
and  if  the  purpose  of  the  peerage  was 
to  supply  the  nation  with  either  phy- 
sicians or  tailors,  inheritance  should 
not  be  the  means.  But  the  purpose 
is  to  supply  the  nation  with  guardians 
of  the  national  property,  and  for  this 
the  inherited  property  and  rank  of  the 


their  political  life  was  a  succession  of    peerage  make  them  invaluable.     Such 


escapes,  th^r  existence  but  a  ridicu- 
lous contingency,  and  their  best  secu- 
rity but  a  reprieve.  But  the  pro- 
tracted session  now  closed,  and  the 
lung  eoDcltuied  it  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Parliament  had  shut  up  its  doors ;  but 
a  new  scene  was  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
streets.  The  Lords  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  breach  of  the  Gonsti- 


men  know  the  worth  of  property,  from 
its  possession.  They  know  the  impor- 
tance of  public  peace  from  the  security 
which  it  gives  to  their  own  estates,  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  wisdom 
of  protecting  the  property  of  others, 
even  if  they  had  no  higher  motive  than 
the  selfish  interest  of  preserving  their 
own.  The  peerage  is  thus,  by  its  nature, 
hostile  to  all  public  disturbance,  to  all 


tntion,  and  had  baffled  the  assaults  of    rude  changes  of  law,  to  all  illegal  acts 


Popery  and  Radicalism.  A  political 
ithierency  was  now  exhibited  to  pun- 
idi  them  for  this  timely  act  of  manli- 
ness and  wisdom,  and  a  succession  of 
public  meetings  was  organized  through 
the  country,  to  rouse  the  popular  mind 
for  the  next  campaign. 

«  What  do  the  Lords  want  ?**  was 
the  cry  of  these  travelling  haranguers. 
^  Why :  to  fasten  their  sons  and 
cousins  upon  the  public  purse.     Peel 


against  property,  and  to  all  attempts 
of  faction  to  shake  the  throne,  which 
in  its  turn  is  the  common  protection 
of  all.  Thus  the  peerage  is  essen- 
tially anti- revolutionary.  It  is  by  its 
position  the  protector  of  the  people 
from  the  crown,  and  of  the  crown  from 
the  people.  The  coronet  is  conserva- 
tive ;  and  while  the  peerage  does  its 
duty  and  follows  its  nature,  the  con<* 
stitution  will  live,  and  not  an  hour 


aays,  that  we  are  but  for  one  house  of    longer. 


Parliament ;  no,  we  are  for  two^  but 
not  a  black  house  and  a  white  one ; 
one  that  is  not  honest,  and  one  that  is 
honest.— >We  are  for  two  honest 
bouses.— Let  the  Lords  be  elected  for 
five  or  six  vears.— What  title  have 
Lords  to  legislate  for  us  ?  ** 

Amid  all  this  absurdity,  the  favour- 
ite source  of  rabble  appeal  was  the 
hereditary  peerage*     The  popnUce 


But  even  in  point  of  ability,  it  is 
nothing  but  ^e  most  pitiful  disregard 
of  truth  which  attempts  to  cover  the 
House  of  Peers  with  the  general  stig- 
ma of  personal  inaptitude.  While 
nature  no  more  denies  talent  to  the 
son  of  a  peer  than  the  son  ofapea«- 
sant,  the  country  is  perpetually  rein- 
foroing  the  peerage  with  the  choicest 
ability  of  every  branch  of  public  exer- 
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tioa.     It  J8  not  merely  the  son  of  the     st  least  one>balf  <of  ihe 
great  landholder^  every  name  vho 
rises  by  personal  .effort  .to  .national 
honour*  is  continually  jidvancing  .to 


and  f^ 

iianues  of ithe  nalion  badjiew  aequei- 


trated." 

And  ibis  irias.thei<Miidttet<fif  an  as- 


strengthen  the  intellectual  claims  of    semblyiy  ^^Jileb  iras  not  fiarqied  of  the 

file  House  of  Lords ;  'the  heads  of  the    ruffians  whom  a  re.«»lu(i«a  would, 

bar^  the  dhief  .officers  of  .the  acniy#  the    in  our  dajff^  plaae  in  :p9mw$  h 

chief  scholars  of  Jthe  ohureb*  are  all 

mo?ing  towards  the  (peer^e  «very 

year  of  their  lives  j  and  the  debates  in 

me  House  exhibit  ability^  learning, 

and  the  highest  jwsulls  of  .political 

ej^perience^  in  as  Ample  a  d^ee  .as 

any  assembly  «tbat  exer  .exiotea. 

We  press  Ibeae  fact4»  -because  these 
questions  will  .all  return.  They  Aie 
the  breath  inihe  noatdls.of  ren^oLutiou; 
and  wheneTer  ihece  sre  men  ikIio  az^ 
pect  to  force  a  livelihood  ont  of  ^u- 
mdltf  we  are  sure  to  find  those  in  the 
diead  and  front  of  their  appeals  to  the 
rabble*  But»  let  England  look  to  bis- 
ko^,  and  there  discovei;,  without  the 
miseries  of  future  experienoe*  the  wis- 
dom lo  be  dedred  from  the  jpast.  In 
the  British  annals^  the  wbols  danger 
for  the  last  .200  jrears  has  arisen 
from  the  excitement  of  .the,popnlaQe« 
The  Great  Rebellion  of  1641,,  exhibi- 
ted the  peerage  oTerthrown*  and  the 
House  of  Commons  jput  in  possession 
of  the  sovereignty.  What  was  the 
isonsequenoe  ?  The  monardiiy  was 
overthrown  with  the  ^peerage*  A 
jdeapotism  in  jparliament  was.erected> 
sustained  by  a  dei^pQtism.in  the  streets 
— ^projierty  was  confiscated  ,in  .all  di- 
j^ction?,  men  wes  e  exiled,.rohbe4»  and 
slain,  for  the  atten^pt. to. adhere  to  the 
laws ;  Ihe  unhappy  kin^^  was  jnorder- 
eif  without  law,  .and  in  defiance  of    intff^tten|,Jaiposton9»  andtnakora. 


not  ibrmed  .of  .those  «t4ioiii^  maU|^ 
fiantt  -iralgar,  and  miov^  wiacseanti^ 
wlio  wuabl  now  jbe  ^onnd  .sailing  .at 
all  authority,  wstb«o  otberok^t  Uiaa 
robbery,  jand  no  lOther  Iknit  >to  their 
robbe^tthaa  their  ipower  of  evading 
justioe.  It  .was  Q««i^i08ediflf  nien  of 
oharaoter  and  Ability^  jnaofr  of  them 
also  manxif (honour  andfuaneiple ;  bul 
ihe  -atrte  .of  uncontndled  |H>wor  waa 
on  themj  ih^  yielded  only  lo  the 
instiofils  of  .all  dflmooaacies,  juid  eould 
no  .moae  lesiat  ttbat  oni^qal  law  of 
thek'Oonditioi),  (wJhioh  m^kos  unlimU 
ted  power  ruinous  to  bun^an  ppneipte, 
than  the  swimmer  in  Aioaiarafit  can 
jresist ihe  plnngeof  ihe.slnMm,  Wo 
ought  deeply  ito  sftu^  ihe  ihisftQry  of 
the  years  from  A64 1  .to  id48«  Then 
is  little  mw  under  the  van,  hut  thofo 
b  nothing  laewiin  the  caner.ofirabbla' 
power :  generation  afUr  {gonenUton, 
the  same  figures  wilh  the  same  iroond 
of  -ocime;  ilhe  aamo  -daiioe  of  death 
exhibits  iheaamoimiatntes  of  furious 
zevelry  and  mortal  «HiB;  the  same 
table  of  ghastly.intempasanfie  istsproMd 
to  fpamper  (the  sami^  dograding  and 
desperate  appetites;  the  same  laiarw 
house^throiracQponiite.doDiatJand  dis- 
plays the  4«nie  .moody  .madness  and 
startling  disease  of  .a  ^(^uflar  iovo  of 
rapine^  excited rJQ^.Uie  aais <of ^popular 


law.  The  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  rebelled  against  the  king. for  lay- 
ing on  imposts  to  less  than  the  amount 
of  a  million  a-year,  laid  ontimposts  to 
ibe  amount  of  sue  jnillions.  In  .the 
jieven,  years  of  its  despotism,  the  mo- 
ney extorted  from  the  people  by  the 


In  .1836  Pasliameat  wasoponed.by 
.the  King  in  person,  <oii  lihe  il4tb  if 
February.  .The  first  hnslnoss  of  im«- 
portancie»  was  the  iatrodnetion  of .« 
hill  .to  <<.Nfonn  the  bish  Municipal 
iCoiljporations.*'  Xheae  corporations 
havmg  been  chiefly  established  for  the 


House  .amounted  to  ^forfy  mUiions  oxpress  su]K>OKt  of  Gogliidi  connexion, 
aterlLqg:  allwasj>ubliorobb^.  Every  and  protestantism-in  Ireland*  badiong 
^x.t r A  *^  r. .. ^j     |j^^  olijecu  of  the  bitterast  fhostility 

to  the  Icish,par^.  The  history  of  the 
bill  in  thia^essionifas  brief;  it4>assed 
the  CommQns.and  .went  tO'tbeLoids;; 
there  it  veoeivml  ^amoDdmenls,  wm 
returned  .to  the  .Commons,  and  tiic 
amendmaats  not  satisfying  .the  oon- 
stractors  lOf  the  hili,  ;it  wils  .thrown 
aside. 

But  the  Appropriation  Bill  of  Uat 
yoar.musrcome,Qniagain.  There  was 


,thiqg  was  referredio  Committees,  and 
ihe  Committees  never  broi^ght  .in 
any  accounts.  The  House  voted 
Lw800,0Q0  for  .the  pockets  of  the 
onembeBB  themselves.  "The  Com- 
.mittees,'*  says  Hume,  **  had  unlimited 
jiower  of  secreting  whatever  sums 
4hey^  pleased  from  Uie  public  treasure* 
To  faeUUate  their  Jhaufe,  the  Exdie- 
.quer  was  abolished:  the  excise  was 
.extended  over    provisions,  .and    the 


.common  neoessaries  of  life.:  nearly    Aposfor  behind  the  THraasuipy  benoh* 
one-half  of  the  goods  and  obatteli^aiid    .whioh/indsted  tha^  tho  measme  should 
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be  carried  and  4he  Whigs  were  again    practices  of  Popery  in  that  persecn- 
foned  into  the  field,     Chi  tlie.24£h  of    tion>  which  Popeiy^  though  bo  sensi- 


A^nk,  Lord  Moqwth,  as  Irish  Secre- 

Ui7»  hraa§^t  in  thelnUy  but  its  £u> 

tfaer  discnssiOD  was  pos^oned  lor  some 

BMBtltt,  -and*  la  the  mean  time^  Lord 

Stanlegr  brought  in  a  bill  to  meet  the 

£stoibuKe8  «f  the  ^^estumf  without 

the  obaoKiaoa  prim^le.     Ministeia 

dlQeeted  to  ^he-bill,  as  an  obstacle  to 

their  own*  and  laid  down  the  foBow 

ing  prinelplefl*  which  we  ^^ot^  as  em- 

iM^jing  what  we  pvesume  u  to  be 

regasded  na  the   Wiiig  doctrine  -on 


tive  to  all  pressures  on  its  own  ima- 
gined piivilegesy  exercises  wherever  it 
has  power>  and  which  is  a  part  of  its 
claim  as  mfaUible,  We  say*  let  the 
truth  come  before  the  people  with 
eTeiy  advanti^e,  and  let  CTerj  fair 
means  be  given  to  make  its  impression 
on  their  ndnds.  But  let  Jio  public  ad- 
vantage be  gi^cn  to  erxor.  Let  us  not 
strip  the  Roman  Catholic  of  his 
chapel»  nor  exile  his  priest*  nor  confis- 
cate his  property,  for  that  would  be 


Now^  this  language  states  fairly 
enough  th»iysteffl^  Whig  legislation 
on  the  nligion  of  the  country.  And 
to  what  doaa  it  ^amount?  The  /kgislap 
ture»   oonsiating  .confessedly  of  the 


■aljeetS'of  rtdigion ,   '^  They  weie  not  persecution.    But  let  us  jiot  strip  the 

pseparad  to  aagFf that^the  principle  that  f  roteatant  Church  of  its  property,  to 

the  Bstabliahed  Chnsoh  oqghl  to  be  please  the  Roman  CathoIie»  lor  this 

that  of  the    mfjetity,   ought   to  >b0  (would . be  io  disable  the  pvqgress  of  re- 

csrrjed  oat  to  .itafoU  exteat  in  Jre-  iigion.    But  then,  we  are.toldt  let  the 

land.   Bat  tho  da^  of  the  States  wa^  leigislature  provide  for  inonlcating  the 

not  to  seloet  and  anppovt  that  oreed  "  jMEinciples  of  morality  and  religion 

only  which  tfae-siq»emeanthoritVsCon-  on  alL"     But  What  principles  ?    the 

ddered  to  Ij^^JinauiBd  ontrutA,  hut  to  luinciples  of  what  it  deems  a  false  re- 

provide   means    for  inonlcatfaig    the  ligion,  to  promote  the  jurinciples  of 

principles  of  movalily  and  leligion  what  it  deems  a  false  morality  e  How 

umoagibB  §[rdaiJbo4fy  oiiheyotigfiB,"  can    falsehood   in    religion    produce 

anything  bnt  falsehood  in  morality? 
Thus  we  are  to  have  the  legislature 
assisting  to  teach  as  truths,  what  it 
believes  to  be  falsehoods,  and  called 
on  to  do  that  as  a  duty  .to  the  peo- 
wisest  and  most  experienoed  bo4y  of  |de,  which  it  b  solemnly  eonvinced 
theState*  is  Joottoigive  the  nation  the  is  a  crime  to  itself,  and  a  delusion 
benefit  of  its  wjsdomjndvxperienee  In  and  a  danger  to  the&n.  In  this  Ian- 
the  meat  impovtantmatter.that  can  aA  guage,  we  do  not  require  that  the 
iiKtsoeiety.  itistonegiakte trade, pub-  Legislature  should  be  a, body  of  di- 
Uchalnla,  and  intercourse,  eveiy  minor  vines,  nor  that  either  th^y  or  the  di- 
interest  of  man;  bnttO'ke^p  aloof  <from  vines  should  choose. a  religion  for  the 
Influenciiig  the  reUgloui  advance  of  people.  But  this  we  say,  let  a  Chris- 
the  people.  Even  if  they  ^were  in  ^tfae  tian  legislature  give  all  the  assistance 
deptos  of  the  jfrossest  religious  Igao-  of  law  and  lawful  power  to  the  pro- 
rsnce;  if  they  worihippedan  image  of  «ress  of  Christianity :  let  a  protesUnt 
Tuhnu  or  3udh,  or  offered  saoriflces  legislature  refuse  to  give  any  public 
to  a  snjdLe»  ^Of*  «lihe  the  Negro,  wor-  assistance  whatever  to  what  it. solemn- 
shipped  the  evil  principle  itself,  a  1^  believes  to  be  a  corruption  of  Chris- 
legislature  possessing  the  Ughto  and  Canity;  and  thus  having  provided  that 
eridenoes  wliich  belong  to  Ghristi-  truth  shall  at  least  be  unembarrassed 
anity,  firmly  convinced  4^  those.proofr  in  its  efforts,  leave  the  rest  to  the  high 
that  it  was  the  :on)y  true  religion,  that  -Proridence  that  gives  moral  light,  and 
without  its-knowledge  man  must  only  .prospers  the  exertions  of  sincerity.  If 
grow  more  corrupt,  and  that  iie  must  thishad  been  done  about  SOOy  ears  sgq, 
smkinto  a  hopeless  futurity.;  t  still  the  -there  would  never  have  been  a  sword 
ChrisUan  legislature-ianot  toadqpt  the  -drawn  in  Ireland  against  the  British 
natural  and  sin^ple  means  4>f  awaking  crown.     Had  this  been  done  a  hun- 


this  knowledge  among  the  people,  «by 
sending  teachers  of  Chrbtianity  among 
them,  by  building  churches,  and  by 
refuring  to  give  any  public  encourage- 
ment to  the  old  ignorance  or  old  abo- 
minations of  the  people.  We  are  as 
far  from  forcing  religion  on  the  con 


.dred  years  ago  id  Ireland,  there  would 
not  now  be  a  single  papist  in  the  pale: 
literature  would  have  spread,  good 
order  would  have  flourished,  the  coun- 
try would  have  enjoyed  the  vast  boun- 
ties which  nature  has  provided  in 
the  singular  fertility  of  her  soil,  the 


sciences  of  men,  as- tberaost'/t^o/of   -matchless  commercial  advantages  of 
Whig8#  *We  altogether  deprecate"  the    her  position,  and  tfae'talent  and  Indus- 
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try  of  a  'people^  who  are  eccentric 
only  becaose  they  are  tempted  to  dis« 
turbance>  and  disturbed  only  because 
they  are  idle. 

We  must  now  come  to  a  close. 
From  this  period  the  cabinet  did  no> 
thing :  the  game  was  played  with  its 
adherents  behind  a  curtain,  and  the 
public  knew  little  of  Ministers^  except 
as  thirteen  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  debates*  to  stand  the  <*  pitiless 
pelting"  of  opposition.  How  they  ma- 
naged to  silence  the  clamonrers  who 
had  so  loudly  demanded  general 
change*  is  among  those  secrets  which* 
if  great  men  seldom  possess,  little  men 
guard  with  such  scrupulous  fidelity. 

They  did  nothing :  they  opened 
and  closed  session?,  and  received  their 
salaries  with  ofiScial  accuracy.  The 
country  was  sinking  in  the  estimate 
of  Europe ;  but  as  no  political  earth- 
quake had  come  to  shake  the  roofs  of 
tne  Treasury*  on  their  heads*  they 
calmly  awaited  the  operations  of  na- 
ture. 

The  accession  of  her  Majesty  made 
no  change  in  their  politics  or  their 
position.  Like  the  professors  of  ani- 
mal magnetism*  they  efidently  ima- 
gined t^at  the  perfection  of  national 
health  was  somnolency,  and  that  the 
manipulator  wl^  soonest  set  the  ooun- ' 
try  asleep  was  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession. One*  and  but  one  member  of 
the  Cabinet  felt  the  change.  The 
'  noble  Premier  became  the  supervisor 
of  the  Court  entertainments*  and  his 
genius  was  thenceforth  vigorously 
occupied  in  this  congenial  duty. 

But  peace  be  to  bis  ashes*  and  to 
the  ashes  of  them  all  I  Whether  they 
have  perished  bodily  as  well  as  offi- 
cially* is  still  a  matter  of  discussion ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  their  number*  all  have  utterly 
disappeared.  All  questions  on  the 
subject  must  be  answered  in  the 
well-known  melancholy  cadence  of  the 
Eastern  echo— a  Voice  cries*  Where 
are  they  ?  and  Echo  answers,  Where  ? 
^.yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  still  be  in  existence.  It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  a  cabinet  of  toads 
and  bats  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  the 
exact  Whitehall  muster-roll*  were  dug 


out  of  a  block  of  stone  in  Essex*  all 
alive*  after  a  quiet  sinecurism  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  tale  of 
the  «  Setfen  Sleepers*'  of  Ephesus  has 
been  laughed  at  as  a  legend*  bat  per- 
haps our  posterity  may  match  it  as  a 
history.  In  no  other  shape  will  the 
Whig  cabinet  find  a  place  in  human 
reco^.  Englishmen  will  turn  away 
from  their  waste  of  years*  and  their 
feebleness  of  government*  with  won- 
der that  such  things  could  have  been 
in  a  great,  active*  and  intelligent 
country.  Their  whole  administration 
will  be  regarded  as  a  dull  yet  uneasy 
dream ;  an  interval  of  rest  without  re- 
freshment* and  of  the  silence  of  sleep 
without  the  relaxation  of  the  mind; 
a  heavy  cessation  of  all  the  manlier 
faculties*  from  which  men  spring  up 
with  a  resolution  to  relapse  into  it  no 
more.  But  the  country  has  at  length 
recovered ;  Conservatism*  always  the 
strength  of  England*  is  now  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  administration. 

Men  eminent  in  council  and  in  the 
field  have  superseded  a  race  whose 
names  were  unknown  until  they  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette*  and  whose 
names  will  be  unknown  from  the  mo- 
ment when  they  drop  from  that  re- 
cord. But  they  have  left  us  one  ad- 
vantage, the  complete  and  final  expe- 
rience of  a  Whig  Cabinet.  With  the 
full  command  of  opportunity*  with  the 
multitude  at' their  backs,  with  the 
Throne  offering  no  obstacle*  and  with 
the  nation  prepared  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial*  their  whole  course  had  been  one 
of  failure.  In  peace*  they  left  the  coun- 
try seven  millions  of  debt*  an  increas- 
ing expenditure  and  a  decreasing  re- 
venue. How  infinitely  fortunate  was 
it  for  the  empire  that  they  were  not 
tried  in  war,  that  we  were  permitted  to 
see  the  natural  fate  of  Whig  imbeci- 
lity without  suffering  from  its  follies 
in  action — that  we  were  allowed  to  see 
the  machinery  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own 
flimsiness*  without  seeing  it  fail  on  our 
heads— that  we  retain  the  recollection 
of  the  Cabinet*  as  we  see  a  fragment 
of  morbid  anatomy  in  a  museum* 
without  feeling  the  (tiseased  organ  in 
our  frame*  and  perishing  of  the  despe- 
rate disease. 
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It  is  remarkable — and»  without  a 
previous  ezplanation*  it  might  seem 
paradoxical  to  say  it — that  oftentimes 
under  a  continual  accession  of  light, 
important  subjects  grow  more  and 
more  enigmatical.  In  times  when 
nothing  was  explained,  the  stu- 
dent,  torpid  as  his  teacher^  saw  no- 
thing which  called  for  explanation- 
all  appeared  one  monotonous  blank. 
But  no  sooner  had  an  early  twilight 
begun  to  solicit  the  creative  faculties 
of  the  eye,  than  many  dusky  objects, 
with  outlines  Imperfectly  denned^  be- 
gan to  converge  the  eye,  and  to 
strengthen  the  nascent  interest  of  the 
spectator.  It  b  true  that  light  in 
its  final  plenitude  is  calculated  to  dis* 
perse  all  darkness.  But  this  effect 
belongs  to  its  consummation.  In  its 
earlier  and  struggling  states,  light  does 
but  reveal  darkness.  It  makes  the 
darkness  palpable  and  **  visible."  Of 
which  we  may  see  a  sensible  illustra- 
tion in  a  gloomy  glass- house,  where 
the  sullen  lustre  from  the  furnace  does 
but  mass  and  accumulate  the  thick 
darkness  in  the  rear  upon  which  the 
moving  figures  are  relieved.  Or  we 
may  see  an  intellectual  illustration  in 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  on  whose 
blank  surface  there  exists  no  doubt  or 
perplexity  at  all,  none  of  the  pains 
connected  with  ignorance :  he  is  con- 
scious of  no  darkness^  simply,  because 
for  him  there  exists  no  visual  ray  of 
speculation— no  vestige  of  prelusive 
light. 

Similar,  and  conUnnally  more  simi- 
lar, has  been  Uie  condition  of  aseient 
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history.  Once  yielding  a  mere  bar* 
ren  crop  of  facts  and  dates,  slowly  it 
has  been  kindling  of  late  years  into  life 
and  deep  interest  under  superior 
treatment.  And  hitherto,  as  the  light 
has  advanced,  pari  passu  have  the 
masses  of  darkness  strengthened. 
Every  question  solved  has  been  the 
parent  of  three  new  questions  un« 
masked.  And  the  power  of  breath- 
ing life  into  dry  bones,  has  but  seem- 
ed to  multiply  the  skeletons  and  life- 
less remains ;  for  the  very  natural  rea* 
son— that  these  dry  bones  formerly 
(whilst  viewed  as  incapable  of  revivifl. 
cation)  had  seemed  less  numerous,  be- 
cause every  where  confounded  to  the 
eye  with  stocks  and  stones*  so  long  aa 
there  was  no  motive  of  hope  for  mark- 
ing the  distinction  between  them. 

Amongst  all  the  illustrations  which 
might  illuminate  this  truth,  none  is  so 
instructive  as  the  large  question  of 
Pagan  OaACLXs.  Evenr  part,  indeed^ 
of  the  Pagan  religion,  the  course,  geo- 
graphically orethnograpbicdly,  of  its 
traditions,  the  vast  labyrinth  of  its 
mythology,  the  deductions  of  its  con- 
tradictory genealogies,  the  disputed 
meaning  of  its  many  secret  "  mys- 
teries,** [rfXrrou — symbolie  rites  or  ini- 
tiations,] all  these  have  been  submit* 
ted  of  late  years  to  the  scrutiny  of 
glasses  more  powerful,  applied  un- 
der more  combined  arrangements* 
and  directed  according  to  new  prin- 
ciples more  comprehensively  framed* 
We  cannot  in  sincerity  afSrm— 
always  with  immediate  advantage. 
Bat  even  where  the  individual  effort 
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may  have  been  a  failure  as  regarded 
the  immediate  object,  rarely,  indeedt 
it  has  happened,  but  that  much  indi- 
rect illumination  has  resulted — which, 
afterwards  entering  into  combination 
with  other  scattered  currents  of  light, 
has  issued  in  discoveries  of  value } 
although,  perhaps,  any  one  contribu« 
tion,  taken  separately,  had  been,  and 
would    have   remained,   inoperative. 
Much  has  been  accomplished,  chiefly 
of  late  years ;  and,  confining  our  view 
to  ancient  history,  almost  exclusively 
amongst  the  Germans — by  the  Savig- 
nys,  the  Niebuhrs,  the  Otfried  Muel- 
lers.    And,  if  that  muck  has  left  stilt 
more  to  do,  it  has  also  brought  the 
means  of  working  npon  a  scale  of  far 
accelerated  speed. 

The  books  now  existing  upon  the 
ancient  oracles,  above  all,  upon  the 
Greek  oracles,  amount  to  a  small  H- 
brarjr.  The  facts  have  been  collected 
from  all  quarters,  examined — sifted^ 
winnowed.  Theories  have  been  raised 
upon  these  facts  under  every  angle  of 
aspect;  and  yet,  after  all,  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  to  be  dissatisfied. 
Amongst  much  that  is  sagacious,  we 
feel  and  we  resent  with  disg^ist  a  taint 
of  falsehood  diffused  over  these  recen^ 
speculations  from  vulgar  and  even 
counterfeit  incredulity ;  the  one  gross 
vice  of  German  philosophy,  not  less 
determinate  or  less  mi.^Ieading  than 
that  vice  which,  heretofore,  through 
many  centuries,  had  impoverished  this 
subject,  and  had  stopped  its  discussion 
nnder  the  anile  superstition  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical Fathers. 

These  Fathers,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  extra- 
vagantly esteemed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome;  whence,  under  a  natural  re- 
action, they  were  systematically  de- 
preciated by  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  And  yet 
hardly  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
For  there  was,  after  all,  even  among 
the  Reformers,  a  deep-seated  preju- 
dice in  behalf  of  all  that  was  ^  primi- 
tive*' in  Christianity;  under  which 
term,  by  some  confusion  of  ideas,  the 
Fathers  often  benefited.  Primitive 
Christianity  was  reasonably  venerat- 
ed ;  and  on  this  argument,  that,  for 
the  first  three  centuries,  it  was  neces- 
sarily more  sincere.  W^ do  not  think 
so  much  of  that  sincerity  which  af- 
fronted the  fear  of  persecution ;  be- 
cause, aAer  all,  the  searching  perse- 
cutions were  rare  and  Intermitting, 
iuad  not  perhapv.  Is  any  case,  so  fle^ 


as  they  have  been  represented.     We 
think  more  of  that  gentle  but  insidioua 
persecution  which  lay  in  the  solicita- 
tions of  besieging  friends,  and  more 
still    of   the    continual   temptaUons 
which  haunted  the  irresolute  Chris- 
tian in  the  fascinations  of  the  public 
amusements.   The  theatre,  the  circus, 
and  far  beyond  both,  the  cruel  amphi- 
theatre, constituted,  for  the  ancient 
world,  a  passionate  enjoyment,  that  bT 
many  authors,  and  especially  through 
one  period  of  time,  is  described  as 
going  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.     And 
we,  in  modem  times,  are  far  too  little 
aware  in  what  degree  these  great  car- 
nivals, together  with  another  attrao- 
tion  of  great  cities,  the  pomps  and  fes- 
tivals of  the  Pagan  worship,  broke  the 
monotony  of  domestic  life,  which,  for 
the  old  world,  was  even  more  oppres- 
sive than  it  is  for  us.     In  all  princi- 
pal cities,  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach 
of  almost  all  provincial  inhabitants, 
there  was  a  hippodrome,  often  uniting 
the  functions  of  the  circus  and  the  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  there  was  a  theatre. 
From  all  such  pleasures  the  Christian 
was  sternly  excluded  by  his  very  pro* 
fession  of  faith.     From  the  festivals 
of  the  Pagan  religion  his  exclusion 
was    even  more   absolute ;    against 
them  he  was  a  sworn  militant  protes- 
ter from  the  hour  of  his  baptism.   And 
when  these  modes  of  pleasurable  re- 
laxation had  been  subtracted  from  an- 
cient life,  what  could  remain  ?  Even 
less,  perhaps,  than  most  readers  have 
been  led  to  consider.    For  the  ancienta 
had  no  such  power  of  extensive  loco- 
motion,   of  refreshment    for    their 
wearied    minds,    by    travelling  and 
change  of  scene,  as  we  children  of 
modern  civilization  possess.  No  ships 
bad  then  been  fitted  up  for  passen* 
gers,  nor  public  carriages  established^ 
nor  roads  opened  extensively,  nor  ho- 
tels 80  much  as  imagined  hypotheti- 
cally ;  because  the  relation  of  &vi«>  or 
the  obligation  to  reciprocal  hospita* 
lity,  ancTlatterly,  the  Roman  relation 
of  patron  and  client,  had  stifled  the 
first  motions  of  enterprise  of  the  an- 
cients ;  in  fact,  no  man  travelled  but 
the  soldier  and  the  man  of  political 
authority.     Consequently,  in  sacrifi- 
cing public  amusements,  the  Christian 
sacrificed  all  pleasure  whatsoever  thai 
Was  not  rigorously  domestic ;  whilst 
in  facing  the  contingencies  of  pers^ 
cutions  that  might  arise  under  the  ra- 
pid succession  of  changing  emperoi% 
Aejteed  a  perpetual  oiMrieQr  move 
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trying  to  the  fortitnde  thad  any  fixed 
and  measnrable'evih  Here*  certainly^ 
we  have  a  guarantee  for  the  deep 
faitbru)iies8  of  early  Christians^  snch 
as  never  can  exist  for  more  mixed  bo- 
dies of  professors  subject  to  no  search- 
ing trials. 

Better  the  primitive  Christians  were, 
(by  no  means  individually  better*  but 
better  on  the  total  body,)  yet  they 
were  not  in  any  intellectual  sense 
wiMr.  Unquestionably  the  elder 
Christians  participated  in  the  local 
follies,  prejudices,  superstitions,  of 
their  several  provinces  and  cities,  ex  • 
cept  where  any  of  these  happened  to 
be  too  conspicuously  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  love  or  the  spirit  of  purity 
which  exhaled  at  every  point  from  the 
Chrisdan  faith  ;  and,  in  all  intellec- 
tual features,  as  were  the  Christians 
generally,  such  were  the  Fathers. 
Amongst  the  Greek  Fathers,  one 
might  be  unusually  learned,  as  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  and  another 
might  be  reputed  unusually  eloquent, 
as  Gregory  Naziansen,  or  basil. 
Amongst  the  Latin  Fathers,  one  might 
be  a  man  of  admirable  genius,  as 
Uet  beyond  the  poor  vaunted  Rous- 
seau in  the  impassioned  grandeur  df 
bis  thoughts,  as  he  was  in  truth  and 
purity  of  heart ;  we  speak  of  St  Au- 
gustine, (usually  called  St  Austin,) 
add  many  might  be  distinguished  by 
various  literary  merits.  But  could 
these  advantages  anticipate  a  higher 
civilization  f  Most  unquestionably 
some  of  the  Fathers  were  the  SUte  of 
their  own  age,  but  not  in  advance 
of  their  age.  They,  like  all  their 
contemporaries,  were  besieged  by 
errors,  ancient,  inveterate,  traditional ; 
and  accidentally,  from  one  cause  spe- 
cial to  themselves,  they  were  not 
merely  liable  to  error,  but  usually 
prone  to  error.  This  cause  lay  in  the 
polemic  form  which  so  often  they 
found  a  necessity,  or  a  convenience, 
era  temptation  for  assuming,  as  teach- 
ers or  defenders  of  tlie  truth. 

He  who  reveals  a  body  of  awful 
troth  to  a  eandid  and  willing  audi- 
tory, is  content  with  the  g^and  sim- 
plicities of  truth  in  the  quality  of  his 
proofs.  And  truth,  where  it  happens 
to  be  of  a  high  order,  is  generally  its 
own  witness  to  all  who  approach  it 
in  the  spirit  of  childlike  docility.  But 
far  different  is  the  position  of  that 
teaeher  who  addresses  an  audience 
conposad  fai  various  proportions  of 
teepiiMl.eflqalfersf  obstinate  eppo* 


nents,  and  malignant  seoflfbri.  Lesi 
than  an  apostle  is  unequal  to  the  sup- 
pression of  all  human  reactibUs  inci- 
dent to  wounded  sensibilities.  Scorii 
is  too  naturally  met  by  retorted  scorn: 
malignitvin  the  Pagan,  ^hich  charac- 
terized all  the  known  cases  of  signal  op- 
bosition  to  Christianity,  could  not  but 
hurry  many  good  men  into  a  vindic- 
tive pursuit  of  victory.  Generally, 
where  truth  is  communicated  pohtnu 
eatfy,  (this  is,  not  as  it  exists  in  its  own 
inner  simplicity,  but  as  it  exists  in 
external  relation  to  error,)  the  teibp. 
tation  is  excessive  to  use  those  argu- 
ments which  will  tell  at  the  moment 
upon  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  by 
preference  to  those  which  will  appi'ove 
themselves  ultimately  to  enlightened 
disciples.  Hence  it  is,  that,  like  the 
professional  rhetoricians  Of  Athens, 
not  seldom  the  Christian  Fathers, 
when  urgently  pressed  by  an  antago- 
liist  equally  mendacious  and  igno- 
rant, could  not  resist  the  human  in- 
stinct for  employing  arguments  snch 
as  would  baffle  and  confbund  the  un- 
principled opponent,  rather  than  such 
as  would  satisfy  the  matufe  Christian. 
If  a  man  denied  himself  all  specious 
arguments,  and  all  artifices  of  dialec- 
tic subtlety,  he  must  renounce  the 
hopes  of  a  present  triumph  ;  for  the 
light  of  absolute  truth  on  moral  or  on 
spiritual  themes,  is  too  dazzling  to  be 
sustained  by  the  diseased  optics  o^ 
those  habituated  to  darkness.  And 
hence  we  explain  not  only  the  many 
gross  delusions  of  the  fathers,  theif 
sophisms,  their  errors  of  fact  and 
chronology,  their  attempts  to  build 
great  truths  upon  fantastic  etymolo- 
gies, or  upon  popular  conceits  in 
science  that  have  long  since  been  ex« 
ploded,  but  also  their  occasional  un- 
christian tempers.  To  contend  with 
an  unprincipled  and  malicious  liat*, 
snch  as  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  its 
original  sense  the  first  deliberate 
miscreant,  offered  a  dreadful  snare  to 
tiny  man*s  charity.  And  he  most  b^ 
a  furious  bigot  who  wiH  justify  thb 
rancorous  lampoons  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen.  Are  we,  then,  angry  on 
behalf  of  Julian  ?  So  far  as  he  was 
interested,  not  for  a  moment  would 
we  have  suspended  the  descending 
scourge.  Cut  him  to  the  bone,  we 
should  have  exclaimed  at  the  time  1 
Lay  the  knout  into  every  *'  raw  **  that 
can  be  found  I  For  we  are  of  opinion 
'that  Julianas  duplicity  is  not  yet  ad^ 
-qoatelj  understood.    But  irnat  iriis 
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right  as  regarded  the  claims  of  the  lished  at  Amsterdam  at  least  as  early 
criminal^  was  not  right  as  regarded  as  the  year  1682 ;  that  is,  160  years 
the  duties  of  hu  opponent    £?en  in  ago*     And  npon  the  same  subject 
this  mischievous  renegade^  trampling  there  has  been  no  suiisequent  hook 
with    his   ourang.outang  hoofs  the  which  maintuns  an  equal  rank.    Van 
holiest  of  truths,  a  Christian  bkhop  Dale  might  have  treated  his  theme 
ought  stiU  to  have  respected  his  sove-  simply  with  a  view  to  the  investiga- 
reigUy  through  the  brief  period  that  he  tion  of  the  truth,  as  some  recent  en- 
was  such,  and  to  have  commiserated  quirers  have  preferred  doing  $  and,  in 
his  benighted  brother,  however  wil-  that  case,  the  Fathers  would  have  been 
fully  astray,  and  however  hatefully  noticed  only  as  incidental  occasions 
seeking  to  quench  that  light  for  other  might  bring  forward  their  opinions- 
men,  which,  for  his  own  misgiving  true  or  false.     But  to  this  author  the 
heart,  we  could  undertake  to  show  that  errors  of  their  Fathers  seemed  capital ; 
he  never  did  succeed  in  quenching*  worthy,  in  fact,  of  forming  his  prin» 
We  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  a  ci/mi/ object ;  and,  knowing  their  great 
theme  both  copious  and  easy.     But  authority   in  the   Papal  Chnrch,  he 
here,  and  evety  where,  speaking  of  anticipated,  in  the  plan  of  attaching 
the  Fathers  as  a  body,  we    charge  his  own  views  to  the  false  views  of 
tliem  with  antiehristiau  practices  of  a  the  Fathers,  an  opening  to  a  double 
twofold  order ;  sometimes  as  support-  patronage — ^that  of  the  Protestants  in 
ing  their  gpreat  cause  in  a  spirit  alien  the  first  place,  as  interested  In  all 
to  its  own,  retorting  in  a  temper  not  doctrines  seeming  to  be  anti-papal ; 
less  uncharitable  than  that  of  their  that  of  the  Sceptics  in  the  second 
opponents  t    sometimes,    again,    as  place,  as  interested  in  the  exposure  of 
adopting  arguments  that  are  unchris-  whatever  had  once  commanded,  but 
tian  in  their  ultimate  grounds  ;  rest-  subsequently  lost,  the   superstitious 
ing   upon  errors  the  reputation  of  reverence  of  mankind*  OnUiispolicy» 
errors;  upon  superstitions  the  over-  he  determined  to  treat  tlie  sulject 
throw  of  supersutions ;  and  drawing  polemically.    He  fastened,  therefore^ 
upon  the  armouries  of  darkness  for  upon  the  Fathers  with  adeadly  ncAame- 
weapons  that,  to  be  durable,  ought  ment,  that  evidently  meant  to  leave 
to  have   been  of   celestial  temper,  no  arrears  of  work  for  any  succeeding 
Alternately,  in  short,  the  Fathers  tres-  assaUant ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
pass  against  those  affections  which  ledged,  that,  simply  in  relation  to 
furnish   to  Christianity  its   moving  this  pti^pose  of  hostility,  his  work  is 
powers,  and  against  those  truths  which  triumphant.    So  much  wasnotdiffi- 
xumish  to  Christianity   its   guiding  cult  to  accomplish;    for  barely  to 
lights.    Indeed,  Milton's  memorable  enunciate  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
attempt  to  characterize  the  Fathers  Fathers  is,  in  the  ear  of  any  chrono* 
as  a  body,  contemptuous  as  it  is,  can  legist,  to  overthrow  it.    But,  though 
hardly  be  challenged  as  overcharged,  successful  enough  in  its  functions  .of 
Never  in  any  instance  were  these  destruction,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an 
aberrations  of  the  Fathers  more  vi-  affirmative  or  constructive  work,  the 
vidly  exemplified  than  in  their  theories  long  treatise  of  Van  Dde  is  most  un« 
noon  the  Pagan  Oracles.     On  behalf  saUsfactoty.     It  loaves  us  with  a  hoi* 
or  God,  they  were  determined  to  be  low  sound  ringing  in  the  ear,  of  mdU 
wiser  than  God  $  and,  in  demonstra«  cious  laughter  from  gnomes  and  imps 
tion  of  scriptural  power,  to  advance  grinning  over  the  weaknesses  of  man- 
doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  had  his  paralytic  facility  in  believing— his 
nowhere  warranted.     At  this  point,  fraudulent  villany  in  abusing  this  fa* 
however,  we  shall  take  a  short  course;  cility — hut    in  no  point  accounting 
and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  shall  for    those   real   effects   of  diffusive 
endeavour  to  "kill  two  birds  with  one  social  benefits  from  die  Oracle  ma* 
stone.*'    It  happens  that  the  earliest  chinery,  which  must  arrest  the  atten- 
book  in  our  modem  European  litera^  tion  of  candid  students,  amidst  some 
tore,  which  has  subsequently  obtained  opposite  monuments  of  incorrigible 
a  station  of  authority  on*  the  subject  credulity  or  of  elaborate  imposture, 
of  the  ancient  Oracles,  applied  itself        As  a  book,  however,  belonging  to 
enUrely  to  the  erroneous  theory  of  the  that  small  cycle  (not  numbering,  per* 
Fathers.    This  is  the  celebrated  ifiu  haps,  on  oi/subjects,  above  threescore) 
lonit  Van  Dale,  ^•De  Ethnieorwui  Ora-  which  may  be  said  to  have  moulded 
cults  Dissertathnesi*  which  was  pab-  and  controlled  the  publle  opinion  of 
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Europe  through  tbe  last  five  genera-  tWity  of  Christ ;  but  that  after  hu  cm- 
tions,  already  for  itwlf  the  work  of  cifixion,  and  aimaltaneoOBly  with  the 
Van  Dale  merits  a  special  attention,     first  promulgation  of  Cbristiamty,  all 


It  IS  confessedly  the  classical  book— - 
the  oiigindl /uncfus  for  the  arguments 
and  facts  applicable  to  this  question ; 
and  an  accicfent  has  greatly  strength* 
ened  its  authority.  Fontenelle^  the 
most  fashionable  of  European  authors* 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, writing  in  a  language  at  that 
time  even  more  predominant  than  at 
present,  did  in  effect  emplov  all  his 
advantages  to  propagate  and  popular 
rize  the  views  of  Van  Dale.  Scepti- 
cism naturally  courts  the  patronage  of 
France;  and  in  effect  that  same  re- 
mark which  a  learned  Belgian  (Van 
Brouwer)  has  found  frequent  occa- 


Oraeles  had  suddenly  drooped ;  or,  to 
tie  up  their  language  to  the  rigour  of 
their  theory,  had  suddenly  expired. 
All  this  Van  Dale  peremptorily  de* 
nies ;  and,  in  these  days,  it  is  scarcely 
requisite  to  add,  triumphantly  denies; 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Fathers 
having  literally  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon;  and  being  in  fact  the  most 
audacious  defiance  to  historical  re- 
cords that  perhaps  the  annals  of  hu- 
man  folly  present. 

In  the  second  dissertation.  Van  Dale 
combats  the  other  notion  of  the  Fa- 
thers—that, during  their  prosperous 
ages,  the  Oracles  had  moved  by  an 


sion  to  make  upon  single  sections  of    agency  of  evil  spirits.     He  on  the 


Fontcnelle*s  work,  may  be  furly  ex 
tended  into  a  representative  account 
of  the  whole—''  L*an  trouveUs  mimes 
arguments  chez  FonteneUe,  mats  di' 
gagfs  des  hfigucurs  du  savant  Van 
Dale,  et  exprimes  avec  plus  d'ilSgance, " 
This  vfaccimenio  did  not  injure  the 
original  work  in  reputation :  it  caused 
Viin  Dale  to  be  less  read,  but  to  bo 
more  esteemed ;  since  a  man,  con- 
fessedly distinguished  for  his  powers 
of  composition,  had  not  thought  it 
beneath  his  ambition  to  adopt  and  re- 
compose  Van  Dale*s  theory.  This  im- 
portant position  of  Van  Dale  with  re- 
gard to  the  effectual  creed  of  Europe— 
so  that,  whether  he  were  read  directly 
or  were  slighted  for  a  more  fashion- 
able expounder,  equally  in  either  case 
it  was  his  doctrines  which  prevailed— 
must  always  confer  a  circumstantial 
value  upon  the  original  dissertations, 
**  De  Ethnicorum  Oraculis." 

This  original  work  of  Van  Dale  is 
a  book  of  considerable  extent.  But 
in  spite  of  its  length,  it  divides  sub- 


contrary  contends  that,  from  the  first 
hour  to  the  last  of  their  long  domina- 
tion over  the  nunds  and  practice  of 
the  Pagan  world,  they  had  moved  by 
DO  agencies  whatever  but  those  of 
human  fraud,  intrigue,  collision,  ap- 
plied to  human  blindness,  credulity, 
and  superstition. 

We  shall  say  a  word  or  two  upon  each 
question.  As  to  the  first,  viz.  whin 
it  was  that  the  Oracles  fell  into  decay 
and  silence?  thanks  to  the  head- 
long rashness  of  the  Fathers,  Van 
Dale*s  assault  cannot  be  refused  or 
evaded.  In  reality,  the  evidence 
against  them  is  too  flagrant  and  hyper- 
bolicaL  If  we  were  to  quote  from 
Juvenal— "  Delpbis  et  Oracula  ccs« 
sant,*'  in  that  case,  the  Fathers  chal- 
lenge it  as  an  argument  on  their  side, 
for  that  Juvenal  described  a  state  of 
things  immediately  posterior  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  yet  even  here  the  word  ces» 
sant  points  to  a  distinction  of  cases 
which  already  in  itself  is  fatal  to  their 
doctrine.     By  cessant  Juvenal  means 


stantially  into  two  great  chapters,  and  evidently  what  we  in  these  days  should 
no  more,  which  coincide  in  fact  with  mean  in  saying  of  a  ship  in  action— 
the  two  separate  dissertations.    The    that  her  fire  was  slackening.     This 


first  of  these  dissertations,  occupying 
181  pages,  enquires  into  the  failure 
and  extinction  of  the  Oracles ;  when 
they  failed,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances.    The  second  of  these  disser- 


powerful  poet,  therefore,  wiser  so  far 
than  the  Christian  Fathers,  distin- 
guishes two  separate  cases ;  first,  the 
state  of  torpor  and  languishing  which 
might  be  (and  in  fact  was)  the  predica- 


tations  enquires  into  the  machinery  ment  of  many  famous  Oracles  through 
and  resources  of  the  Oracles  during  centuries  not  fewer  than  five,  six,  gf 
the  time  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  even  eight ;  secondly,  the  BtiAe  of 
first  dissertation,  the  object  is  to  ex-  absolute  dismantling  and  utter  ex- 
pose the  folly  and  gross  ignorance  of  tinction  which,  even  before  his  time, 
the  Fathers,  who  insisted  on  repre-  bad  confounded  individual  Oracles  of 
senting  the  history  of  the  case  roundly  the  inferior  olass,  not  from  changes 
in  this  shape — as  though  all  had  pros-  affectingreligion,  whether  tme  or  faUe, 
pered  wi^  the  Oracles  up  to  the  xia*  but  from  poutlcd  revolutions.    Here, 
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tbereibrei  lies  the  fii^t  blunder  of  the 
Fathers*  that  they  confound  with  to* 
tal  death  the  long  drooping  which 
befell  many  great  Oracles  from  languor 
in   the   popular   sympathies*  under 
changes  hereafter  to  be  noticed ;  and, 
consequently*  from  revenues  and  ma- 
chinery continually  decaying.     That 
the  Delphic  Oracle  itself — of  all  oracles 
the  most  illustrious — had  not  expired* 
but  simply  slumbered  for  centuries* 
the  Fathers  might  have  been  convinced 
themselves  by  innumerable  passages 
In  authors  contemporary  with  them- 
selves ;  and  that  it  was  continually 
throwing  out  fitful  gleams  of  its  an- 
cient  power*  when  any  very  great 
man  (suppose  a  Cassar)  thought  fit  to 
stimulate  its  latent  vitality,  is  notori- 
ous  from  such  cases  as  that  of  Ha- 
drian.   He*  in  his  earlier  days*  whilst 
yet  only  dreaming  of  the  purple*  had 
Dot  found  the  Oracle  superannuated  or 
palsied.     On  the  contrary*  he  found 
It  but  too  clear-sighted ;  and  it  was  no 
contempt  in  him*  but  too  ghastly  a 
fear  and  jealousy*  which  laboured  to 
fceal  up  the  grander  ministrations  of 
the  Oracle  for  the  future.    What  the 
Pythia  had  foreshown  to  himself*  she 
might  foreshow  to  others ;  and*  when 
tempted  by  the  same  princely  bribes* 
she  might  authorize  and  kindle  the 
same  aspiring  views  in  other  great 
officers.     Thus*  in  the  new  condition 
of  the  Roman  power*  there  was  a  per- 
petual peril*  lest  an  oracle  so  potent 
as  that  of  Delphi  should  absolutely 
create  rebellions*  by  first  suggesting 
hopes  to  men  in    nigh   commands. 
Even  as  it  was*  all  treasonable  assump- 
tions of  the  purple  for  many  genera- 
tions* commenced  in  the  hopes  inspir- 
ed by  auguries*  prophecies*  or  sorti- 
leges.    And  had  the  great  Delphic 
Oracle*  consecrated  to  pien's  feelings 
by  hoary  superstition,  and  privileged 
b^f  secrecy,  come  forward  to  counter- 
sign such  hopes,  many  more  would 
have  been  the  wrecks  of  ambition* 
and  even  bloodier  would  have  been 
the  blood- pplluted  line  of  the  imperial 
successions.     Prudence*  therefore*  it 
was,  and  state> policy,  not  the  power 
of  Christianity,  which  gave  the  Jinal 
shock  (of  the  original  shock  we  shall 
speak    elsewhere)    to    the    grander 
functions  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.    But 
in  the  mean  time*  the  humbler  and 
more  domestic  offices  of  this  oracle« 
though  naturally  making  no  noise  at 
a   distance*  seem  long  to  have  sur- 
vived {|s  state  relations,     i^nd,  i^<\r( 


from  the  sort  of  galvanism  notoriously 
applied  by  Hadrian,  surely  the  Fathers 
could  not  have  seen  Plutarch's  ac- 
count of  its  condition,  already  a  cen- 
tury later  than  our  Saviour's  nativity. 
The  Pythiai^  priestess*  as  we  gather 
from  him,  had  by  that  time  become  a 
less  select  and  dignified  personage  ; 
she  was  no  longer  a  princess  in  the 
land — a    change  which   was    proxi> 
mately  due  to  the  impoverished  in- 
come of  the  temple ;  but  she  was  still 
in  existence ;  still  held  in  respect ; 
still  trained,  though  at  inferior  cost* 
to  her  difficult  and  showy  ministra^ 
tions.       And    the    whole    establish- 
ment of  the  Delphic  god*  if  neces- 
sarily   contracted    from    that    scale 
which    had  been  suitable  when  great 
kings     and    commonwealths     were 
constant  suitors  within  the  gates  of 
Delphi,  still  clung  (like  the  Venice  of 
modern  centuries)  to  her  old  ancestral 
honours*  and  kept  up   that    decent 
household  of  ministers  which  corre- 
spoudcd  to  the  altered  ministrations 
of  her  temple.    In  fact,  the  evidences 
on   behalf  of  Delphi   as  a  princely 
house*  that  had  indeed  partaken  in  the 
decaying  fortunes  of  Greece*  but  na- 
turally was  all  the  prouder  from  the 
irritating  contrast  of  her  great  re- 
membrances* are  so  plentifully  dis- 
persed through  books*  that  the  Fathers 
must    have    been    willingly    duped. 
That  in  some  way  they  were  duped  is 
too  notorious  from  the  facts*  and  might 
be  suspected   even   from  their  own 
occasional  language :  take*  as  one  in- 
stance* amongst  a  whole  harmony  of 
similar   expressions*  this  short  pas. 
sage  from  Eusebius — 0/  'EXAijyg;  o^oXo- 
Atitreg  tKhO^otviyut  avrujt  ret  XJ^rvmn^ttti 
the  Greeks  admitting  that  their  Ora- 
cles have  failed.  ( There  is*  however*  a 
disingenuous  vagueness  in  the  very 
word  tx.'hiMt'JFivmi)  Sf^'otXXore  crorf  «£ 
utavag — and  when  ?  why*  at  no  other 
crisis  through  the  total  range  of  their 
existence — >j  »«r»  r^f  xJ^ovitg*  ms  ivatf- 
fiKiKiii  h^9utK»hto^ — than  precibely  at 
the  epoch  of  the  evangelical  dispen- 
sation* &c.     Eusebius  was  a  man  of 
too  extensive  reading  to  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  Christian  represen- 
tations upon  this  point.     And  in  such 
indeterminate    phrases    as    »«r«  rv; 
X^ovitg,  (which  might  mean  indifiTer- 
eqtly  the  entire  three  centuries  then 
accomplished  from  the  first  promul- 
gation of  Christianity*  or  specifically 
that  narrow  punctual   limit   of  the 
earliest  pronpulgationu)  it  is  ^9^J  to 
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tnee  an  aAibideztronf  ^tifioe  of  com*  eivilization.     There  was  no  harmon- 
promiae  between  what  would  tatisfy  mug  organ  of  interpretation*  in  Chris* 
nJ9  own  brethren  on  the  one  band,  and  tian  or  in  Pagan  newspapers*  to  bridge 
what*  on  the  other  hand*  he  eould  hope  over  the  chasms  that  divided  differeat 
todefendagaiDst  the  assanlU  of  learn*  provinces.     A  devout  Jew,   already 
cd  Pagans.     In  particular  instance*  possessed  by  the  purest  idea  of  the 
it  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge*  that  Supreme  Being*  stood  on  the  very 
the  Fathers  may  have  been  misled  by  threshold  of  conversion :  he  might* 
the  remarkable  tendenoies  to  error  by  one  hour's  conversation  with  an 
amongst  the  aacienta,  from  their  want  apostle*  be  transfigured  into  an  en* 
of  pablio   jonmal8»   eombined  with  lighted  Christian:  whereas  a  Pagan 
territorial  grandeur  of  empire.     The  eould  seldom  in  one  generation  pass 
greatest  possible  defect  of  harmony  beyond  the  infirmity  of  his  noviciate. 
arises  naturally  in  this  way  amongst  His  heart  and  aflfections*  bis  will  and 
ancient  authors*  locally  remote  from  the  habits  of  his  understanding*  were 
eseh  other ;  but  more  especially  in  the  too  deeply  diseased  to  be  suddenly 
post-christian  periods*  when  reporting  transmuted.    .And  hence  arises  a  phe- 
any  aspects  of  change*  or  any  resulta  nomenon*  which  has  too  languidly 
ifom  a  revolution*  variable  and  ad«  arrested  the  notice  of  historians :  viz. 
vanctng  under  the  vast  varieties  of  that  already,  and  for  centuries  before 
the  Roman  empire.    Having  no  news-  the  time  of  Constantine*  wherever  the 
papers  to  effect  a  level  amongst  the  Jews  had  been  tbicltly  sown  as  colo- 
inequalities   and  anomalies  of  their  nists*  the  most  potent  body  of  Chris- 
puUic  exoeiienoe  in  regard  to  the  tian  zeal  stood  ready  to  kindle  under 
Christian  Revolntion«  when  collected  the  first  impulse  of  encouragement 
irom  innumerable  tribes  so  widely  from  the  state;  whilst  in  the  great 
difiering  as  to  civilization*  knowledge*  capitals  of   Rome  and    Alexandria* 
superstition*  &e. ;  hence  it  happened  where  the  Jews  were  hated  and  neu- 
that  one   writer   could  report  with  tralized  politically  by  Pagan  forces* 
truth  a  change  as  having  occurred  not  for  a  hundred  years  later  than 
within  perioda  of  ten  to  sixty  years*  Constantino  durst  the  whole  power 
which  for  some  other  province  would  of  the  government  lay  hands  on  the 
demand  a  eircnit  of  six  hundred.    For  Pagan  machinery*  except  with  timid 
example*  in  Asia  Minor*  all  the  way  precautions*  and  by  graduations  so 
from  the  sea- coast  to  the  Euphrates*  remarkably  adjusted  to  the  circum- 
towns  were  scattered  having  a  dense  stances*  that  sometimes   they  wear 
population  of  Jews.     Sometimes  these  the  shape  of  compromises  with  idola- 
were  the  most  malignant  opponents  try.     We  must  know  the  ground*  the 
of  Christianity  s  that  is*  wherever  they  quality  of  the  population,  concerned 
happened  to  rest  in  the  leiier  of  their  in  any  particular  report  of  the  Fathers* 
peculiar  religion.     Bnt*  on  the  other  before  we  can  judge  of  its  probabilities, 
bandy  where  there  happened  to  be  a  Under   local    advantages*    insulated 
majority  (or*  if  not   numerically  a  cases  of  Oracles  suddenly  silenced*  of 
minority*  yet  inflnentially  an  over-  temples  and  their  idol-worship  over- 
balance) in  that  section  of  the  Jews  thrown*  as  by  a  rupture  of  new- bom 
who  were  docile  children  of  their  own  zeal*  were  not  less  certain  to  arise  as 
preparatory  faith  and  discipline*  no  rare  accidents  from  rare  privileges* 
bigots»and  looking  anxiously  for  the  ful-  or  from  rare  coincidences  of  unanimi- 
filment  of  th«r  prophecies*  (an  expec-  tv  in  the  leaders  of  the  place*  than  on 
tation  at  that  time  generally  diffused*)  the  other  hand  they  were  certain  not 
—under  those  circumstances*  the  Jews  to  arise  in  that  unconditional  nniver- 
weresnch  ready  converts  as  to  account  sality    pretended    by   the    Fathers. 
naturally  for  sudden  local  transitions*  Wheresoever  Paganism  was  interwo- 
which  in  other  drcumslaoees  or  plaoes  ven  with  the  whole  moral  being  of  a 
might  not  have  been  credibto.     This  people*  as  it  was  in  Egypt*  or  with 
single  eonsideration  may  serve  to  ex*  the  political  tenure  and  nopes  of  a 
plain  the  apparent  contradictions,  the  people*  as  it  was  in  Rome*  there  a  long^ 
irreconcilable  discrepancies*  between  struggle  was  inevitable  before  the  re^ 
the  statements  of  contemporary  Chria-  volution  could  be  effected.   Briefly*, 
dan  bishops*  loeally  at  a  vast  distance  as  against  the  Fathers*  we  find  a  suffi- 
from  eaeh  other*  or  (which  is  even  elent   refutation    in    what    followed 
moM  inpertant)  reporting  (ron.cem-  Christianity.    If*  at  a  period  five  or 
mnnities  occupying  different  sta^^  of  ofen  six  huQdivd  years  after  the  birth 
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of  Christy  you  find  people  Btill  con-  of  four  centuries  after  Christ— that  is 
flolting  the  local  Oracles  of  £gy pt«  in  suffident.  But  if,  with  this  fact,  we 
places  sheltered  from  the  point-blank  combine  the  other  fact»  that  all  the 
range  of  the  state  artillery — there  is  principal  Oracles  bad  already  begun  to 
an  end»  onoe  and  for  eyer,  to  the  de«  languish  more  than  two  centuries  6e« 
lusive  superstition^  that,  merely  by  its  fore  Christianity,  there  can  be  no 
silent  presence  in  the  world,  Chrisd-  opening  for  a  whisper  of  dissent  upon 
anity  must  instantaneously  come  into  any  real  question  between  Van  Dale 
fierce  actiyity  as  a  re-agency  of  destnic-  and  his  opponents ;  viz.  both  as  to  the 
tion  to  all  forms  of  idolatrous  error,  possibility  of  Christianity  co-eaisting 
That  argument  is  multiplied  beyond  with  such  forms  of  erroo  end  the  pos- 
all  power  of  calculation,  and  to  haye  sibility.  that  oracles  should  be  over- 
missed  it  is  the  most  eminent  instance  thrown  by  merely  Pagan,  or  internal 
of  wilful  blindness  which  the  records  changes.  The  less  plausible,  how- 
of  human  folly  can  furnish.  But  ever,  that  we  find  thb  error  of  the 
there  is  another  refutation  lying  in  Fathers,  the  more  curiosity  we  natu- 
an  opposite  direction,  which  presses  rally  feel  about  the  source  of  that 
the  Fathers  even  more  urgently  in  the  error ;  and  the  more  so,  because  Van 
rear  than  this  presses  them  in  front:  Dale  never  turns  his  eyes  in  that  di- 
any  author  posterior  to  Christianity^  rection. 

who  should  point  to  the  decay  of  This  source  lay  (to  speak  the  sim- 
Oraclesy  they  would  claim  on  their  pie  tmth)  in  abject  superstition.  The 
own  side.  But  what  would  they  have  Fathers  conceived  of  the  enmity  be- 
said  to  Cicero,  by  what  resource  of  tween  Christianity  and  Paganism,  as 
despair  would  they  have  parried  his  though  it  resembled  that  between  cer- 
authority,  when  insisting,  (as  many  tain  chemical  poisons  and  the  Veno- 
times  he  does  insist,)  forty  and  even  tian  wine-glass,  which  (according  to 
fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  belief*  of  three  centuries  back) 
on  the  languishing  condition  of  the  no  sooner  received  any  poisonous  fluid, 
Delphic  Oracle  ?  What  evasion  could  than  immediately  it  shivered  into 
they  imagine  here  ?  How  could  that  crystal  splinters.  They  thouglit  to 
languor  be  due  to  Christianity,  which  honour  Christianity,  by  imaging  it  as 
far  anticipated  the  very  birth  of  Chris*  some  exotic  animal  of  more  powerful 
tUnity  ?  For,  as  to  Cicero,  who  did  breed,  such  as  we  Englbh  have  wit- 
not  "far  anticipate  the  birth  of  Chris-  nessed  in  a  domestic  case,  coming  into 
tianity,'*  we  allege  him  rather  because  instant  collision  with  the  native  race, 
his  work  De  Divinatione  is  so  readily  and  exterminating  it  every  where  upon 
accessible,  and  because  his  testimony  the  first  conflict.  In  this  conceit  they 
on  any  subject  is  so  full  of  weight,  substituted  a  foul  fiction  of  their  own, 
than  because  other  and  much  older  fashioned  on  the  very  model  of  Pagan 
authorities  cannot  be  produced  to  the  fictions,  for  the  unvarying  analogy  of 
same  effect.  The  oracles  of  Greece  the  divine  procedure*  Christianity, 
had  lost  their  vigour  and  their  palmy  as  the  last  and  consummate  of  revela- 
pride  full  two  centuries  before  the  tions,  had  the  high  destination  of 
Chrbdan  era.  Historical  records  show  working  out  its  victory  through  what 
thu  d  posterioHf  whatever  were  the  was  greatest  in  man^through  his  rca- 
cause,  and  the  cause  which  we  will  son,  his  will,  his  affections.  But,  to 
state  hereafter,  shows  it  d  priori  apart  satisfy  the  Fathers,  it  must  operate  like 
from  the  records.  a  drug — like  sympathetic  powdi 


Surely,  therefore^  Van  Dale  needed  like  an  amulet — or  like  a  conjurer's 

not  to  have  pressed  his  victory  over  charm.     Precisely  the  monkish  effect 

the  helpless  Fathers  so  unrelentingly,  of  a  Bible,  when  hurled  at  an  evil 

and  after  the  first  ten  pages,  by  cases  spirit—not  the  true  rational  effect  of 

and  proofs  that  are  quite  needless  and  that  profound  oracle  read,  studied,  and 

e»  ahuncUmtis  simply,  the  survival  of  laid  to  hearts-was  that  which  the  Fa- 

any  one  distinguished  Oracle  upwards  there  ascribed  to  the  mere  proclama- 

*  Which  belief  we  con  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  so  Bammariljr,  u  ie  nsaally  done 
in  modem  times.  It  would  be  abiurd,  indeed,  to  luppose  «  kind  of  gisst,  qualified  to 
expose  all  poiaona  iDdiffeaently,  conaidering  the  vast  range  of  their  chemical  diffi-reocea. 
Bat  anrely,  as  agaioat  that  one  poiaon  then  familiarly  oaed  for  domeatic  murders,  a 
chemical  reagency  might  have  been  deviaed  in  the  quality  of  the  glass.  At  least,  them 
is  JM  prima  fade  absurdity  in  such  a  supposition. 
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tioB  of  Cbristianit^y  when  first  pier- 
dug  the  atmosphere  circumjacent  to 
aoy  oracle ;  and,  in  fact^  to  their  gross 
apfMveiadoDSy  Christian  truth  was  like 
the  searenger  bird  in  eastern  "climates^ 
or  the  atork  in  Holland,  which  signa- 
lixea  its  presence  by  deTouring  all  the 
native  brood  of  vennin,  or  nubances^as 
fast  as  they  reproduce  themseives  un- 
der local  distemperatures  of  climate 
or  soil. 

It  is  interesting  to  pursue  the  same 
ignoble  superstition,  which  in  fact, 
under  Romish  hands,  soon  crept  like  a 
parasitical  plant  over  Christianity 
Itself,  until  it  had  nearly  strangled  its 
natoral  vigour,  back  into  times  far 
preeeding  that  of  the  Fathers.  Spite 
of  all  that  could  be  wrought  by 
Heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  continually 
confounding  the  local  vestiges  of  po- 
pular reverence  which  might  have 
gathered  round  Stocks  and  stones,  so 
obstinate  is  the  hankering  after  this 
mode  of  superstition  in  man,  that  his 
heart  returns  to  it  with  an  elastic  re- 
coil as  often  as  the  openings  are  re> 
stored.  Agreeably  to  lihis  infatuation, 
the  temple  of  the  true  God—even  its 
awAil  athfium — the  holy  of  holies — 
or  the  places  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  had  rested  in  its  migra« 
tiona — all  were  conceived  to  have  an 
eternal  and  a  self* vindicating  sanctity. 
So  thought  man:  but  God  himeolf, 
though  to  man's  folly  pledged  to  the 
vindici^OB  of  his  own  sanctities, 
thought  lar  otherwise;  as  we  know 
by  numerous  profanations  of  all  holy 
places  in  Judea,  triumphantly  carried 


through,  and  avenged  by  no  plausible 
judgments.  To  speak  only  of  the  lat- 
ter temple,  three  men  are  memorable 
as  having  polluted  its  holiest  re- 
cesses; Antioehus  Epiphanes^  Pom- 
pey  about  a  century  later,  and  Titus 
pretty  nearly  by  the  same  exact  inter- 
val later  than  Pompey .  Upon  which  of 
these  three  did  any  judgment  descend  ? 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  impress 
that  colouring  of  the  sequel  in  two  of 
these  cases,  indeed,  but  without  effect 
upon  any  man's  mind.  Possibly  in 
the  ease  of  Antiochus,  who  seems  to 
have  moved  under  a  burning  hatred, 
not  so  much  of  the  insurgent  Jews  as 
of  the  true  faith  which  prompted  their 
resistance^  there  is  some  colourable 
argument  for  viewing  him  in  his  mi- 
serable death  as  a  monument  of  di- 
vine wrath.  But  the  two  others  had 
no  such  malignant  spirit;  they  were 


tolerant  and  even  merciful ;  were  au- 
thorized instruments  for  executing  the 
Eurposes  of  Providence ;  and  no  ca- 
imity  in  the  life  of  either  can  be  rea- 
sonably traced  to  his  dealings  with 
Palestine,     Yet,  if  Christianity  could 
not  brook  for  an  instant  the  mere  co- 
existence of  a  Pagan  oracle,  how  came 
it  that  the  author  of  Christianity  had 
thus  brooked  (nay,  by  many  signs  of 
co-operation,  had  promoted)  that  ulti- 
mate desecration,  which  planted  ''  the 
abomination  of  desolation"  as  a  vic- 
torious crest  of  Paganism  upon  his 
own  solitary  altar?    The  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  again — ^what  patt  of 
the  Mosaic  economy  could  it  more 
plausibly  have    been   expected    that 
God  should  vindicate  by  some  me- 
morable interference,  since  of  all  the 
Jewish  institutions  it  was  that  one 
which    only  and    which    frequently 
becamo    the   occasion    of  wholesale 
butchery  to  the  pious  (however  erring) 
Jews  ?    The  scruple  of  the  Jews  to 
fight,  or  even  to  resist  an  assassin,  on 
the  Sabbath,  was  not  the  less  pious  in 
its  motive  because  erroneous  in  prin. 
ciple;  yet  no  miracle  interfered  to 
save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  infatuation.     And  this  seemed 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
their  war  with   Antiochus,   because 
that  (if  any  that  history  has  recorded) 
was  a  holy  war.     But,  afier  one  tra- 
gical experience,  which  cost  the  lives 
of  a  thousand  martyrs,  the  Maccabees 
—  quite  as  much  on  a  level  with  their 
scrupulous  brethren  in  piety  as  they 
were  superior  in  good  sense — began 
to  reflect  that  they  had  no  shadow  of 
a  warrant  from  Scripture  for  counting 
upon  any  miraculous  aid;  that  the 
whole  expectation,  from  first  to  last, 
had  been  human  and  presumptuous ; 
and  that  the  obligation  of  fighting  va- 
liantly against  idolatrous  compliances 
was,  at  all  events,  paramount  to  the 
obligation  of  the  Sabbath.     In  one 
hour,  after  unyoking  themselves  from 
this  monstrous  millstone  of  their  own 
forging,  about  their  own  necks,  the 
cause  roso  buoyantly  aloft  as  upon 
wings  of  victory ;  and,  as  their  scry 
earliest  reward — as  the  first  fruits  from 
thus  disabusing  their  minds  of  windy 
presumptions — they  found  the  very 
case  itself  melting  away  which  had 
furnished   the   scruple;    since   their 
cowardly  enemies,  now  finding  that 
they  would  fight  on  alldavs  alike,  had 
no  longer  any  motive  K>r  attacking 
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tban  on  tbe  Sabbath  i  beBidet  that 
their  own  astonishing  victories  faenoe- 
forwardy  secured  to  them  often  the 
choice  of  the  day  not  less  than  of  the 
ground. 

But,  without   lingering  on   these 
outworks  of  the  true  religion^  viz. 
1st,  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  2dly» 
the  Sabbath^both  of  whieh  the  di- 
▼ioe  wisdom  often  saw  fit  to  lay  pro- 
strate before  the  presumption  of  ido- 
latrons  assaults^  on  principles  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  oracle   doc- 
trine of  the  Fatbersy  there  is  a  still 
more  flagrant  argument  against  the 
Fathers,  which  it  is  perfectly  con- 
founding to  find  both  them  and  their 
confuter  overlooking.  It  is  this.   Ora- 
clesy  take  them  at  the  "very  worst* 
were  no  otherwise  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity than  as  a  branch  of  Paganism. 
Iff   for  instance,   the  Delphic  esta- 
blishment were    hateful   (as    doubt- 
less  it  was)  to  the  holy  spirit  of 
truth    which    burned    in    the    mind 
of  an  apostle,  why  was  it  hateful  P 
Not   primarily  in    its    character  of 
OraolCf    but   in    its   universal  cha- 
racter of  Pagan  temple;  not  as  an 
authentic     distributor    of     counsels 
adapted  to  the  infinite  situations  of 
its  clients — often  very  wise  counsels  ; 
but  as  being  ultimately  engrafted  on 
the  stem  of  idolatrous  religion — as 
deriving,  in    the  last    resort*    their 
sanctions  from   Pagan    deities,    and 
therefore  as  sharing  con^rucHvefy  in 
all    the  pollutions  of    that    tainted 
source.     Now,  therefore,  if  Christi- 
anity, according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
Fathers,  could  not  tolerate  the  co- pre- 
sence of  so  much  evil  as  resided  in  the 
Oracle  superstition*  that  is,  in  the  de- 
rivative,  in  the  secondary — in  the  not 
unfrequently  neutralised  or  even  re- 
dundantly compensated  mode  of  error, 
— then,  d  fariiori,  Christianity  could 
not  have  tolerated  for  an  hour  the 
parent  superstition,   the  larger  evil, 
the  fontal  error,  which  diseased  the 
very    organ    of   vision— *which    not 
merely  distorted  a  few  objects  on  the 
road,  but  spread  darkness  over  the 
road  itself.     Yet  what  is  the  fact  ? 
So  far  from  any  mysterious  repulsion 
evtenudfy  between  idolatrous  errors 
aod  Christianity,  as  though  the  two 
schemes  of  belief  could  no  more  co- 
exist in  the  same  society  than  two 
queen*  bees  in  a  hive— as  thoqgh  ele- 
mentary nature  herself  recoiled  from 
the    abominable    concur^KM — do    but 


open  a  child's  epitome  of  history,  and 
yon  find  it  to  have  required  four  en* 
tire  centuries  before  the  destroyer"^ 
hammer  and  crowbar  began  to  ring 
loudly  against  the  temples  of  idolatrous 
worsnip ;  and  not  before  five,  nay,  lo- 
cally six,  or  even  seven  centnries  had 
elapsed,  could  the  better  angel  of  man* 
kind  have  sung  gratulations  announ- 
cing that  the  great  strife  was  over— that 
man  was  inoculated  with  the  truth  | 
or  have  adopted  the  impressive  lan- 
guage of  a  Latin  Father,  that  **  the 
owls  were  to  be  heard  in  every  village, 
hooting  from  the  dismantled  fanes  of 
heathenism,  or  the  gaunt  wolf  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  peasants  as  he 
yelled  in  winter  from  the  cold  dilapi- 
dated altars.*'    Even  this  victorious 
consummation  was  true  only  for  the 
southern  world  of  civilization.     The 
forests  of  Germany,  though  pierced 
already  to  the  south  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  by  the  torch  of  mia* 
sionaries — ^though  already  at  that  time 
illuminated  by  the  immortal  Gothic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  pre- 
ceding   Ulppilas,    and   still    surviv- 
ing— sheltered  through  ages  in  the 
north  and  east  vast  tribes  of  ido- 
laters, some  awaiting  the  baptism  of 
Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century 
and  the  ninth,  others  actually  resum- 
ing a  fierce  countenance  of  hestbeni^m 
for    the  martial  zeal   of   crusading 
knights  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth.    The  history  of  Constantino 
has  grossly  misled  the  world.     It  was 
very  early  in  the   fourth    century, 
(313,  A.D.,)  that  Constantino  found 
himself  strong  enough   to  take  his 
earHest  steps  for  raising  Christianity 
to  a  privileged  station ;  which  station 
was  not  merely  an  efleet  and  monu- 
ment of  its  progress,  but  a  further 
cause  of  progress.    In  this  latter  light, 
as  a  power  advancing  and  moving, 
but  politically  still  militant,   Chris- 
tianity  required   exactly  one  other 
century  to  carry  out  and  accomplish 
even  its  eastern  triumph.      Dating 
from  the    era    of   the   very   inau- 
gurating  and  merely  local  acts   of 
Constantino,  we  shall  be  sufficiently 
acearate  in  saying,   that  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  fifth  century, 
(viz.  from  about  404  to  420  a.d.,) 
first  witnessed  those  uproars  of  ruin 
in  Egypt  and  Alexandria— iiro  racin^f 
along  the  old  oarious  timbers,  batter- 
ing-rams  thundering  against  the  an- 
cient walls  of  the  most  horrid  templee— . 
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vhieh  rang  ao  soarchingly  In  the  eara 
of  Zosimu8»  eztortingt  At  every  blow, 
a  bowl  of  Pagan  sympathy  from  that 
ignorant  calumniator  of  Christianity. 
So  far  from  the  fact  being»  according 
to  the  general  prejudice^  a«  though 
Constantino  had  found  himself  able  to 
destroy  Paganism*  and  to  replace  it 
by  Christianity;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  both  because  he  happened  to  be 
far  too  weak,  in  fact»  for  such  a  mighty 
reTolntion,  and  because  he  knew  his 
own  weakness,  that  he  fixed  his  new 
capital*  as  a  preliminary  caution*  upon 
the   Propontis.      Tnere  were   other 
motives  to  this  change*  and  particu- 
larly (as  we  have  attempted  to  show 
in  a  separate  dissertation)  motives  of 
high  political  economy*  suggested  by 
the  relative  conditions  of  land  and 
agriculture     in     Thrace    and    Asia 
Minor*  by  comparison  with  decaying 
Italy;    but  a  paramount  motive*  we 
are  satisfied*  and  the  earliest  motive* 
was  the  incurable  Pagan  bigotry  of 
Rome.   Paganism  for  Rome*  it  ought 
to  have  been  remembered  by  histo* 
rians*  was  a  mere  necessity  of  her 
Pagau  origin.      Paganism  was  the 
fatal  dowery  of  Rome  from  her  inau- 
guration ;  not  only  she  had  once  re- 
ceived a  retaining  fee  on  behalf  of 
Paganism*  in  the  mysterious  Anciie, 
supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven* 
but  she  actually  preserved  this  bribe 
amongst  her  rarest  jewels.     She  pos- 
sessed a  palladium*  such  a  national 
amulet  or  talisman  as  many  Grecian 
or  Asiatic  cities  had  once  possessed— 
a  fatal  guarantee  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.     Even  the  Sibylline  books* 
whatever  ravages  they  might  be  sup- 
posed by  the  intelligent  to  have  sus- 
tained in  a  lapse  of  centuries,  were 
popularly  believed,  in  the  latest  period 
of  the  Western  empire*  to  exist  as  so 
many  charters  of  supremacy.   Jupiter 
himself  in  Rome  had  pui  on  a  peculiar 
Roman  physiognomy*  which  associ- 
ated him  with  the  destinies  of  the 
gigantic  state.    Above  all,  the  solemn 
augury  of  the  twelve  vultures*  so  me- 
morably passed  downwards  from  the 
days  of  Romulus^  through  generations 
as.  yet  uncertain  of  the  event*  and. 


therefore*  chronologically  ineapaUe  ^ 
participation  in  any  fraud — an  angury 
aUoay9  explained  as  promising  twelve 
eenturies  of  supremacy  to  Rome*  from 
the  year  748  or  7^0  B.C.— co-ope- 
rated with  the  endless  other  Pagan 
superstitions  in  anchoring  the  whole 
Pantheon  to  the  Capitol  and  Mount 
Palatine.     So  long  as  Rome  had  a 
worldly  hope  surviving,  it  was  impos« 
sible  for  her  to  forget  the  Vestal  Vir- 
gins, the  College  of  Augurs*  or  the 
indispensable  office  and  the  indefeoMh 
privileges  of  the  FonHfex  MaximuM, 
which  (though  Cardinal  Barouius*  in 
his    great    work,    for   many    years 
sought  to  fight  off  the  evidences  for 
that  fact*  yet  afterwards  partially  he 
confessed  his  error)  actually  availed 
—historically  and  medaiiicalfy  can  be 
demonstrated  to  have  availed — for  the 
temptation  of  Christian  CsBsars  into 
collusive  adulteries  with  heathenism. 
Here,  for  instance,  came  an  emperor 
that  timidly  recorded  his  scruples.— 
feebly  protested*  but  gave  way  at  once 
as  to  an  ugly  necessity.     There  came 
another*  more  deeply  religious  or  con- 
stitutionally more  bold,  who  fought 
long  and  strenuously  against  the  com- 
promise.   "  What  1  should  he*  the  de  - 
legate  of  God*    and    the  standard-- 
bearer  of  the  true  religion,  proclaim 
himself  officially  head  of  the  false! 
No :  that  was  too  much  for  bis  oon« 
science."     But  the  fatal  meshes  of 
prescriptiou— -of  superstitions  ancient 
and  gloomy — gathered  around  him: 
he  beard    that   be   was  no   perfect 
Csdsar  without  this  office,  and  even^ 
tually  the  very  same  reason  which 
had  obliged  Augustus  not  to  suppress 
but  himself  to  assume  the  tribunitian 
office— viz.  that  it  was  a  popular  mode 
of  leaving    democratie   organs   un- 
touohed*  whilst  he  neutralised  their 
democratic   functions    by   absorbing 
them  into  his  own — availed  to  over- 
throw all  Christian  scruples  of  con- 
science even  in  the  most  Christian  of 
the  Caesars  many  years  after  Constan- 
tino.    The  pious   Theodosius  found 
himself  literally  compelled  to  become 
a  Pagan  pontiff.    A  ban  mot*  circula- 
ting amongst  the  people  warned  him 


*  "  A  hon  mot:'* — This  was  buiii  on  the  accident  that  a  certain  MaximuB  stood  ia 
notorious  circumstances  of  rivalahip  to  the  emperor  [Theodosius]  :  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  jest  took  this  turn — that  if  the  emperor  should  persist  in  declining  the  office  of 
P<mJL  MaMmus,  in  that  case,  *'  erit  Pontifez  Mazimus;''  i.e.  Mazimus  (the  secret  as- 
pirant) shall  be  our  Pontifez.  So  the  words  sounded  to  tho»e  in  the  secret  [9i/vfT0/<r/,3 
wUbt  to  others  they  seemed  to  have  no  meaning  at  all. 
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—that,  if  he  left  the  cycle  of  Imperial 
powers  incomplete,  if  he  suffered  the 
galvanic  hattery  to  remain  imperfect 
in  its  circuit  of  links,  pretty  soon  he 
would  tempt  treason  to  show  its  head, 
and  would  even  for  the  present  find  but 
an  imperfect  obedience.  Reluctantly 
therefore  the  emperor  gave  way ;  and 
perhaps  soothed  his  fretting  conscience 
by  offering  to  Heaven,  as  a  penitential 
liUny,  that  same  petition  which 
Naaman  the  Syrian  offered  to  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  a  reason  for  a  per- 
sonal diiKpensation.  Hardly  more  pos- 
sible it  was  that  a  camel  should  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  that 
a  Roman'  senator  should  forswear 
those  inveterate  superstitions  with 
which  his  own  system  of  aristocracy 
had  been  tivoted  for  better  and 
worse.  As  soon  would  the  Venetian 
senator,  the  gloomy  *  magnifico*  of  St 
Mark,  have  consented  to  renounce  the 
annual  wedding  of  his  republic  with 
the  Adriatic — as  the  Roman  noble, 
whether  senator,  or  senator  elect,  or 
of  senatorial  descent,  would  have  dis- 
severed his  own  solitary  stem  from 
the  great  forest  of  his  ancestral  or- 
der :  and  this  be  must  have  done  by 
doubting  the  legend  of  Jupiter  Stator 
^^r  by  withdrawing  his  allegiance 
from  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  Ro- 
man people  universally  became  agi* 
tated  towards  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  when  their  own 
twelfth  century  was  drawing  near  to 
its  completion.  Rome  had  now  reach- 
ed the  very  condition  of  Dr  Faustus — 
having  originally  received  a  known 
term  of  prosperity  from  some  dark 
power;  but  at  length  hearing  the  hours, 
one  aSter  the  other,  tolling  solemnly 
from  the  church  tower,  as  they  ex- 
hausted the  waning  minutes  of  the  very 
final  day  marked  down  in  the  contract. 
The  more  profound  was  the  faith  of 
Rome  in  the  flight  of  the  twelve  vul- 
tures, once  so  glorious,  now  so  sad,  an 
augury,  the  deeper  was  the  depres- 
sion as  the  last  hour  drew  near  that 
had  been  so  mysteriously  preflgnred. 
The  reckoning,  indeed,  of  chronology 
was  slightly  uncertain.  The  Varro- 
nian  account  varied  from  others.  But 
these  trivial  differences  might  tell  as 
easily  against  them  as  for  them,  and 
did  but  strengthen  the  universal  agita- 
tion. Alaric,  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
century  [about  410] — Attila,  near  the 
middle  [445] — already  seemed  prelu- 
sive earthquakes  running  before  the 
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final  earthquake.  And  Christiautty, 
during  this  era  of  public  alarm,  was 
so  far  from  assuming  a  more  winning 
aspect  to  Roman  eyes  as  a  religion 
promising  to  survive  their  own,  that 
already  under  that  character  of  rever- 
sionary triumph,  this  gracious  reli- 
gion seemed  a  public  insult,  and  this 
meek  religion  a  perpetual  defiance: 
pretty  much  as  a  king  sees  with 
scowling  eyes,  when  revealed  to  him 
in  some  glass  of  Cornelius  Agrippa* 
the  portraits  of  that  mysterious  house 
which  is  destined  to  supplant  his  own. 

Now,  from  this  condition  of  feeling 
at  Rome,  it  is  apparent  not  only  as  a 
fact  that  Constantino  did  not  over- 
throw Paganism,  but  as  a  possibility 
that  he  could  not  have  overthrown  it. 
In  the  fierce  conflict  he  would  pro* 
bably  have  been  overthrown  himself; 
and,  even  for  so  much  as  he  did  ac- 
complish, it  was  well  that  he  attempted 
it  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  So  pro- 
foundly, therefore,  are  the  Fathers  in 
error,  that  instead  of  that  instant  vic- 
tory which  they  ascribe  to  Christia* 
ntty,  even  Constantine*s  revolution 
was  merely  local.  Nearly  five  cen- 
turies in  fact  it  cost,  and  not  three,  to 
Christianize  even  the  entire  Mediter- 
ranean empire  of  Rome ;  and  the  pre- 
mature effort  of  Constantino  ought  to 
be  r^arded  as  a  mere  Jludus  deai^ 
manus  in  the  continuous  advance  of 
the  new  religion,  one  of  those  ambi- 
tious billows  which  sometimes  run  far 
ahead  of  their  fellows  in  a  tide  stea- 
dily gaining  ground,  but  which  inevi- 
tablv  recede  in  the  next  moment, 
marking  only  the  strength  of  that 
tendency  which  sooner  or  later  is  des- 
tined to  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  the 
shore. 

To  have  proved,  therefore,  if  ft 
could  have  been  proved,  that  Christi- 
anity had  been  fatal  in  the  way  of  a 
magical  charm  to  the  Oracles  of  the 
world,  would  have  proved  nothing 
but  a  perplexiug  inconsistency,  so 
long  as  the  Fathers  were  obliged  to 
confess  that  Paganism  itself,  as  a  gross 
total,  as  the  parent  superstition,  (sure 
to  reproduce  Oracles  faster  than  they 
could  be  extinguished,)  had  been  suf- 
fered to  exist  for  many  centuries  con- 
currently with  Christianity,  and  had 
finally  been  overthrown  by  the  simpio 
majesty  of  truth  that  courts  the  light, 
as  matched  against  falsehood  that 
shuns  it. 

As  applied,  therefore,  to  the  first 
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problem  in  the  whole  question  upon 
oracles*  WAen,  and  under  what  circum' 
aiances  did  they  cease  t  the  DiaeertcUio 
of  Van  Dale*  and  the  Histoire  dee 
Oraelesby  Fontenelle*  are  irresistible ; 
though  not  written  in  a  proper  spirit 
of  graTlfcj,  nor  making  use  of  that  in- 
dispensable argument  which  we  have 
onrseWes  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
all  scriptural  precedents. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  aa  con- 
cerns the  second  problem — HoWf  and 
fy  wkai  machinery  did  the  oraclcM  in  the 
daye  of  their  protperity  conduct  their 
elaborate  minidrations  9    To  this  pro- 
blem no  justice  at  all  is  done  by  the 
icbool    of    Van  Dale.     A  spirit  of 
mockery  and  banter  is  ill  applied  to 
qnestions  that  at  any  time  have  been 
centres  of  fear,  and  hope*  and  mys- 
terious awe^  to  long  trains  of  human 
generations.    And  the  coarse  assump- 
tion of  systematic  fraud  in  the  Oracles 
is  neither  satisfactory  to  the  under- 
standing,  as  failing  to  meet  many  im« 
portant  aspects  of  the  case,  nor  is  it 
at  all  countenanced  by  the  kind  of 
evidences    that    have  been   hitherto 
alleged.     The  Fathers  had  taken  the 
course — vulgar  and  superstitious — of 
explaining^    every   thing   sagacious, 
every  thing  true,  every  thing  that,  by 
possibility,  could  seem  to  argue  pro- 
phede  functions  in  the  greater  Oracles, 
as  the  product  indeed  of  inspiration, 
bat  of  inspiration  emanating  from  an 
evil  spirit.     This  hypothesis  of  a  dia- 
bolic inspiration  is  rejected  by  the 
school  of  Van  Dale.    Both  the  power 
of  at  all  looking  into  the  future,  and 
the  fancied  source  of  that  power,  are 
dismissed  as  contemptible  chimeras. 
Upon  the  first  of  these  dark  preten- 
sions  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
at  another  point.   Upon  the  other  we 
agree  witii  van  Dale.    Yet  even  here 
the  spirit  of  triumphant  ridicule,^  ap- 
plied to  questions  not  wholly  withm 
the  competence  of  human  resources, 
is  displeasing  in  grave  discussions: 
grave  they  are  by  necessity  of  their 
relations,  howsoever  momentarily  dis- 
figured by  levity  and  the  unseasonable 
grimaces  of  self-sufficient  **  philoso- 
phy.*' This  temper  of  mind  is  already 
advertised  from  the  first  to  the  obser- 
ving reader  of  Van  Dale  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  engraved  frontispiece. 
Men  are  there  exhibited  in  the  act 
of  joggling,  and  still  more  odiously 
as  exulting  over  their  juggleries  br 
gestures  of  the  basest  collusion^  such 
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as  protruding  the  tongue,  inflating  one 
cheek  by  means  of  &e  tongue^  grin- 
ning, and  winking  obliquely.     These 
viienesses  are  so  ignoble,  that  for  his 
own  sake  a  man  of  honour  (whether 
as  a  writer  or  a  reader)  shrinks  from 
dealing  with  any  case  to  which  they 
do  really  adhere — such  a  ease  belongs 
to  the  province  of  police  courts,  not  of 
literature.     But,  in  the  ancient  appa- 
ratus of  the  Oracles,  although  frauds 
and  espionnage  did  certainly  form  an 
occasional  resource,  the  artifiees  em- 
ployed were  rarely  illiberal  in  their 
mode,  and  always  ennobled  by  their 
motive.    As  to  the  mode,  the  Oracles 
had  fortunately  no  temptation  to  de- 
scend into  any  tricks  that  could  look 
like  ''thimble-rigging;"  and,  as  to 
the  motive,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
could  never  be  dissociated  from  some 
regard  to  public  or  patriotic  objects  in 
tlie  first  place ;  to  which,  if  any  se- 
condary interest   were   occasionally 
attached,  this  could  rarely  descend  so 
low  as  even  to  an  ordinary  purpose 
of  gossiping  curiosity,  but  never  to  a 
base  mercenary  purpose  of  fraud.  Our 
views,  however,  on  this  phasis  of  the 
question,  will  speedily  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Meantime,  pausing  for  one  moment 
to  glance  at  the  hypothesis  of  the  Fa- 
thers, we  confess  ourselves  to  be  scan- 
dalized by  its  unnecessary  plunge  into 
the  ignoble.    Many  sincere  Christian 
believers  have  doubted  altogether  of 
any  evil  spirits  as  existences  warrant- 
ed  by  scripture,  that  is,  as  beings 
whose  principle  was  evil,  [*'  evil,  be 
thou  my  good  :*'  p.  l.]  ;  others  again» 
believing  in  the  possibility  that  spiri- 
tual beings  had  been  (in  ways  unin- 
telllgiblo  to  us)  seduced  from  their 
state   of  perfection   by  temptations 
analsgous  to  those  which  had  seduced 
man,  acquiesced  in  the  notion  of  spirits 
tainted  with  evil,  but  not  therefore 
(any  more  than  man  himself)  essen- 
tially or  causelessly  malignant.   Now 
it  is  well  known,  and  amongst  others 
Eichhorn  {Einlttung  in  das  tdte  Te$» 
tament)  has  noticed  the  fact,  which 
will  be  obvious^  on  a  little  reflection, 
to  any  even  unlearned  student  of  the 
scriptures,  who  can  throw  his  memory 
back  Uirough  a  rciU  familiarity  with 
those  records^  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  obstinate  notions  of  fiends  and 
demoniacal  possessions  (as  accounting 
even  for  bodily  affections)  entirely 
from  thehr  Chiudoan  captivity:   not 
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before  that  great  event  in  Jewbh  bis- 
tory»  and  therefore^  in  oonsequence 
of  that  event  were  the  Jews  in- 
oculated with  this  Babylonian^  Persian* 
and  Median  superstidon.  Nowy  if 
Eichhom  and  others  are  rights  it  fol- 
lows that  the  elder  scriptures*  as  they 
ascend  more  and  more  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  untainted  Hebrew 
creeds,  ought  to  exhibit  an  increasing 
freedom  from  all  these  modes  of  de- 
moniacal agency.  And  accordingly 
so  we  find  it.  Messengers  of  God  are 
often  concerned  in  the  early  records 
of  Moses  ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  come 
down  to  Post-Mosaical  records*  Job 
for  example*  (though  that  book  is 
doubtful  as  to  its  chronology*)  and 
the  chronicles  of  the  Jewish  kings* 
(Judaic  or  Israe&thh,)  that  we  first 
find  any  allusion  to  malignant  spirits. 
As  against  Eichhom*  howe?er*  though 
readily  conceding  that  the  agency  is 
not  often  recognized*  we  would  beg 
leave  to  notice*  that  there  is  a  three- 
fold agency  of  evil,  relatively  to  man* 
ascribed  to  certain  spirits  in  the  elder 
scriptures*  viz  :  1.  of  nu^ieading,  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Israelitish  king  se- 
duced into  a  fatal  battle  by  a  false- 
hood originating  with  a  spiritual 
being ;)  2*  of  temptation ;  3.  of  ca- 
lumnious acciuaiion  directed  against 
absent  parties.  It  is  not  absolutely 
an  untenable  hypothesis*  that  these 
functions  of  malignity  to  roan*  as  at 
first  sight  they  appear*  may  be  in 
fact  reconcilable  with  the  general 
functions  of  a  being  not  malignant* 
and  not  evil  in  any  sense*  but  simply 
obedient  to  superior  commands:  for 
none  of  us  supposes*  of  course*  that  a 
**  destroying  angel**  must  be  an  evil 
spirit,  though  sometimes  appearing  in 
a  dreadful  relation  of  hostility  to  ail 
parties,  (as  in  the  case  of  David's 
punishment.)  But*  waiving  all  these 
speculations*  one  thing  is  apparent* 
that  the  negative  allowance*  the  toler- 
ation granted  to  these  later  Jewish 
modes  of  belief  by  our  Saviour*  can 
no  more  be  urged  as  arguing  any  po- 
sitive sanction  to  such  existences*  (to 
demons  in  the  bad  sense*)  than  his  to« 
leration  of  Jewish  errors  and  conceits 
in  questions  of  science.  Once  for  all* 
it  was  no  purpose  of  his  mission  to  ex« 
pose  errors  in  matters  of  pure  enri- 
esity,  and  in  speculations  noi  moral 
but  exclusively  intellectual.  And  be- 
side the  orduuuy  aigument  for  re- 
jecting such  topics  of  teaehiogi  as  boI 
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necessarily  belonging  to  any  known 
purpose  of  the  Christian  reveladoni 
(which  argument  is  merely  negative* 
and  still  leaves  it  open  to  have  regard- 
ed such  communications  as  a  possible 
eittra  condescension*  as  a  Imero  poma* 
tuTf  not  absolutely  to  have  been  ex- 
pected* but  if  granted  as  all  the  more 
meritorious  in  Christianity*)  we  pri- 
vately are  aware  of  an  argument*  far 
more  rigorous  and  coercive*  which 
will  place  this  question  upon  quite 
another  basis.  This  argument,  wbichi 
in  a  proper  situation*  and  with  ampler 
disposable  space*  we  shall  expose  in 
its  etrength*  will  show  that  it  was  not 
that  neutral  possibility  which  men 
have  supposed*  for  the  founder  of  onr 
faith  to  have  granted  light*  casually 
or  indirectly*  upon  questions  of  curi- 
osity. One  sole  revelation  was  made 
by  Him*  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
course and  the  relations  in  another 
world )  but  that  was  for  the  purpose 
of  forestalling  a  vileunspiritual  notion^ 
already  current  amongst  the  childish 
Jews,  and  sure  to  propagate  itself  even 
to  our  own  days*  unless  an  utter 
averruncaiio  were  applied  to  it :  this 
was  its  purpose*  and  not  any  purpose 
of  gratification  to  unhallowed  curiosi- 
ty :  we  speak  of  the  question  about 
the  reversionary  rights  of  marriage 
in  a  future  state.  This  memorable 
case*  by  the  way*  sufficiently  exposes 
the  gross  infantine  sensualism  of  the 
Jewish  mind  at  that  period*  and 
throws  an  indirect  light  on  their 
creed  as  to  demons.  With  this  one 
exeeptiou*  standing  by  itself  and  self- 
explained*  there  never  was  a  gleam  of 
revelation  granted  by  any  authorized 
prophet  to  speculative  curiosity*  whe- 
ther pointing  to  science,  or  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world.  And 
the  true  argument  on  thb  subject 
would  show  that  this  abstinence  was 
not  accidental ;  was  not  merely  on  a 
motive  of  convenience*  as  evading  any 
needless  extension  of  labours  in  teach- 
ing* which  b  the  furthest  point  at- 
tained by  any  existing  argument ;  bnt^ 
on  the  contrary*  that  there  was  all 
obligation  of  consistency—stern*  ab- 
solute* insurmountable — which  made 
it  etseniiai  to  withhold  such  reveU- 
tions ;  and  that  had  but  one  such  con* 
deseension,  even  to  a  harmless  curio- 
sity* been  conceded*  there  would  have 
arisen  instantly  a  rent — a  fractn^e-^ 
a  schism — ^in  another  vast  and  eolla* 
tend  purpose  of  Providence* 
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From  all   eonsiderMiont   of    the    tion  presented  by  Van  Dale  and  hia 


Jewiah  condition  at  the  era  of  Chris- 
tianik/)  the  Fathers  might  have  seen 
the  license  for  doubt  as  to  the  notions 
of  a  diabolic  inspiration*  Whj  must 
the  prompting  spirits*  if  really  as- 
sume to  be  the  efficient  agenov  he* 
hind  the  Oraeles,  be  figured  as  hold^ 
log  any  relation  at  all  to  moral  good 
or  moral  evil?  Why  not  allow  of 
demoniao  powers,  excelliog  man  in 
beautyt  power^  prescience,  hut  other- 
wue  neutral  as  to  all  purposes  of 
man's  moral  nature  ?  Or,  if  revolting 
angels  were  assnmedi  why  degrade 
their  agency  in  so  vulgar  and  unne« 
eessary  a  way,  by  adopting  the  vilest 
relation  to  man  which  can  be  imputed 


Vandals,  as  though  the  one  sole 
"  issue,'*  that  could  be  sent  down  for 
trial  before  a  jury,  were  the  likelihoods 
of  fraud  and  gross  swindling.  It  is 
not  with  the  deceptions  or  collusions 
of  the  Oracles^  as  mere  matters  of 
fact,  that  we  in  this  age  are  primarily 
concerned,  but  with  those  deceptions 
as  they  affected  the  contemporary 
people  of  Greece.  It  is  important  to 
know  whether  the  general  faith  of 
Greece  in  the  mysterious  pretensions 
pf  Oracles  were  unsettled  or  disturbed 
by  the  several  agencies  at  work  thai 
naturally  tended  to  rouse  suspicion ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these  four  which 
follow :  —  1 .  Eminent    instances    of 


to  a  demon— »his  function  of  secret  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  oracular 

calMmniout   accusafion  ;    from  which  powers,  from  time  to  time  circulating 

idea,  lowering  the   Miltonic  '*areh«  through  Greece  in  the  shape  of  bon 

aagel    mined"   into  the  assessor  of  moit;  or,  2;  which  silently  amounted 


thieves,  as  a  private  slanderer  (dia* 
boio8fJ  proceeds  through  the  inter- 
mediate Italian  diavoio,  our  own  gro- 
tesque Tulgarism  of  the  devUi*  an 
idea  which  must  ever  be  injurious.  In 
eommon  with  all  base  conceptions,  to 
a  grand  and  spiritual  religion.  If  the 
oracles  were  supported  by  mysterious 
agencies  of  spiritual  beings,  it  was  still 
open  to  have  distinguished  between 
mere  modes  of  power  or  of  intelli- 
geaoe,  and  modes  of  illimitable  evil. 
The  results  of  the  Oracles  were  benefi- 
cent: that  was  all  which  the  Fathers  had 
any  right  to  know ;  and  their  un war- 


to  the  same  virtual  expression  of  dis- 
trust. Refusals  (often  more  speciously 
wearing  the  name  of  negleds)  to  eon- 
suit  the  proper  Oracle  on  some  ha- 
zardous enterprize  of  general  notoriety 
and  interest;  3.  Cases  of  direct  failure 
in  the  event,  as  understood  to  have 
been  predicted  by  the  Oracle,  not  im- 
frequently  accompanied  by  tragical 
catastrophes  to  the  parties  misled  by 
this  erroneous  construction  of  the 
Oracle ;  4.  (which  is,  perhaps,  the 
climax  of  the  exposures  possible  under 
the  superstitions  of  Paganism,)  A  pub- 
lic detection  of  known  oracular  tern- 


ranted  introduction  of  wicked  or  rebel    pies  doing  business  on  a  considerable 
angels  was  as  much  a  surreptitious     scale,  as  accomplices  with  felons. 


fi^aud  upon  their  audiences,  as  their 
neglect  to  distinguish  between  the  con- 
ditions of  an  extinct  superstition  and  a 
superstition  dormant  or  decaying. 

To  leave  the  Fathers,  and  to  state 
our  own  views  on  the  final  question 
argued  by  Van  Dale — **  What  was 
the  essential  machinery  by  which  the 
Oracles  moved  ?*'     We  shall  enquire* 

1.  What  was  the  relation  of  the 
Oracles  (and  we  would  wish  to  be  un- 


Moderh  appraisers  of  the  oraeukur 
establishments  are  too  commonly  in 
all  moral  senses  anachronists.  We 
hear  it  alleged  with  some  plausibility 
against  Southey*s  portrait  of  Dob 
Roderick,  though  otherwise  conceived 
in  a  spirit  proper  for  bringing  out 
the  whole  sentiment  of  his  pathetie 
situation,  that  the  King  is  too  Pro- 
testant and  too  evangelical,  after  the 
model  of  1800,  in  his  modes  of  peni« 


derstood  as  speaking  particularly  of    tential   piety.     The  poet,  in  short. 


the  Delphie  Oracle)  to  the  credulity 
of  Greece  ? 

2.  What  was  the  relation  of  that 
same  Oracle  to  the  absolute  truth  ? 

3.  What  was  its  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  of  Greece  ? 

Into  tliis  trisection  we  shall  decom- 
pose the  coarse  unity  of  the  ques- 


refleeted  back  upon  one  who  was  tee 
certain  in  the  eighth  century  to  hare 
been  the  victim  of  dark  popish  super- 
stitions, his  own  pure  and  enlightened 
faith.  But  the  anaohronistie  spirit, 
in  which  modem  scepties  react  upon 
the  Pagan  Oracles,  is  not  so  elevating 
as  the  English  poet*s.    Southey  re- 


*  Bat,  Myi  an  nnlcsrncd  man,  Christ  uses  the  word  devil.     Not  so.     The  word 
is  indiKtf.    XiaiHriate  v.  g.  **  The  aoeaser  aad  his  angeiSr" 
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fleeted  his  own  saperiority  upon  the  the  heia  of  Pericles,  Herodotos  (then 
Gothic  prince  of  Spain.  But  the  forty  years  old)  is  nniversally  snp- 
Bceptics  reflect  their  own  vulgar  hahits  posed  to  have  read,  which  for  him  was 
of  mechanic  and  compendious  office  pnhiishingr«  his  history.  In  this  work 
hnsiness  upon  the  large  institutions  of  two  insinuations  of  the  same  kind 
the  ancient  Oracles.  To  satisfy  them,  occur :  during  the  invasion  of  Darius 
the  oracle  should  resemble  a  modern  the  Mode,  (about  490  b.c.,)  the 
coach-office— where  undoubtedly  you  Oracle  was  charged  with  Medizmg\ 
would  suspect  fraud,  if  the  question,  and  in  the  previous  period  of  Pisis- 
«'  How  far  to  Derby?"  were  answered  tratus,  (about  555  b.c.,)  the  Oracle 
evasively,  or  if  the  grounds  of  choice  had  been  almost  convicted  of  Alcmee" 
between  two  roads  were  expressed  onidizing.  The  Oracle  concerned 
enigmatically.  But  the  ro  Xo£oy>  or  was  the  same;  viz.  the  Delphic,  in  all 
mysterious  indirectness  of  the  Oracle,  three  cases.  In  the  case^  of  Darios, 
was  calculated  far  more  to  support  fear  was  the  ruling  passion;  in  the 
Uie  imaginative  grandeur  of  the  un-  earlier  case,  a  near  self-interest,  but 
seen  God,  and  was  designed  to  do  so,  not  in  a  base  sense  selfish.  The 
than  to  relieve  the  individual  suitor  Alcmceonidse,  an  Athenian  house 
in  a  perplexity  seldom  of  any  capital  hostile  to  Pisistratus,  being  exceed* 
importance.  In  this  way  every  ora-  ingly  rich,  had  engaged  to  rebuild  the 
cular  answer  operated  upon  the  local  ruined  temple  of  the  Oracle ;  and  had 
Grecian  neighbourhood  in  which  it  fulfilled  their  promise  with  a  munifi- 
circulated  as  one  of  the  impulses  cence  outrunning  the  letter  of  their 
which,  from  time  to  time,  renewed  professions,  particularly  with  regard 
the  sense  of  a  mysterious  involution  to  the  quality  of  marble  used  in  facings 
in  the  invisible  powers,  as  though  or  **  veneering"  the  front  elevation, 
they  were  incapable  of  direct  corres-  Now  these  sententious  and  rather 
pondence  or  parallelism  with  the  mo-  witty  expressions  gave  wings  and 
notony  and  slight  compass  of  human  buoyancy  to  the  public  suspicions,  so 
ideas.  As  the  symbolic  dancers  of  as  to  make  them  fly  from  one  end  of 
the  ancients,  who  narrated  an  elaborate  Greece  to  the  other ;  and  they  con- 
story,  Saltando  Hicubam  or  Saltando  tinned  in  lively  remembrance  for  cen- 
Laadamiam,  interwove  the  passion  of  tunes.  Our  answer  we  reserve  until 
the  advancing  incidents  into  the  in-  we  have  illustrated  the  other  heads, 
tricacies  of  the  figure — something  in  In  the  second  case,  viz.  that  of 
the  same  way,  it  was  understood  by  sceptical  slights  shown  to  the  Oracle, 
all  men,  that  the  Oracle  did  not  so  there  are  some  memorable  precedents 
much  evade  the  difficulty  by  a  dark  on  record.  Every  body  knows  the 
form  of  words,  as  he  revealed  his  own  ridiculous  stratagem  of  Croesus,  the 
hieroglyphic  nature.  All  prophets,  Lydian  king,  for  trying  the  powers  of 
the  true  equally  with  the  false,  have  the  Oracle,  by  a  monstrous  culinary 
felt  the  instinct  for  surrounding  them*  arrangement  of  pof  s  and  pans,  known 
selves  with  the  majesty  of  darkness,  (as  he  fancied)  only  to  himself. 
And  In  a  religion  like  the  Pagan,  Generally  the  course  of  the  Delphic 
so  deplorably  meagre  and  starved  as  Oracle  under  similar  insults  was—, 
to  most  of  the  draperies  connected  warmly  to  resent  them.  But  Croesus 
with  the  mysterious  and  sublime,  we  as  a  king,  a  foreigner,  and  a  suitor  of 
must  not  seek  to  diminish  its  already  unexampled  munificence,  was  privi. 
scanty  wardrobe.  But  let  us  pass  leged,  especially  because  the  ministers 
from  speculation  to  illustrative  anec-  of  the  Delphic  temple  had  doubtlesa 
dotes.  We  have  imagined  several  found  it  easy  to  extract  the  secret  by 
cases  which  might  seem  fitted  for  bribery  from  some  one  of  the  royal 
giving  a  shock  to  the  general  Pagan  mission.  A  case,  however,  much 
confidence  in  Oracles.  Let  us  review  more  interesting,  because  arising  be* 
them.  tween  two  leading  states  of  Greece, 
The  first  is  the  case  of  any  memor-  and  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the 
able  scepticism  published  in  a  pointed  ruder  age  of  Croesus,  (who  was  about 
or  witty  form  ;  as  Demosthenes  coeval  with  Pisistratus,  555  b.c.,)  is 
avowed  his  suspicions  "  that  the  oracle  reported  by  Xenophon  of  the  Lace- 
was  Philippizing**  This  was  about  dsemonians  and  Thebanft.  They  con- 
344  years  b.c  Exactly  100  years  eluded  a  treaty  of  peace  without  any 
earlier,  in  the  444tli  year  b.c.,  or  communication,  not  so  much  as  a  cIyiI 
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notification  to  the  Oracle;  r^  f/uv 

ytM/ro — to  the  god  (the  Delphic  god) 
tfaef  made  no  eommanieation  at  dl  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace ;  avrw  1% 
ffivikuf^rnh  but  they  perBonally  pnr- 
aned   their  negotiations  in  private* 
That  this  was  a  very  extraordinary 
leach  of  presnmptiony  is  evident  from 
the  care  of  Xenopbon  in  bringing  it 
before  lus  readers :  it  b  probable,  in« 
deed,  that  neither  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  had  really  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  religious  indifference,  thoogh 
it  is  remarkable  of  the  Spartans,  tmit 
of  all  Greek  tribes  they  wore  the  most 
facile  and  numerous  delinquents  under 
all  varieties  of  fordgn  temptations  to 
zevolt   from    their  hereditary   alle- 
giance—a fact  which  measures   the 
degree   of  unnatural  constraint  and 
tension  which  the  Spartan  usages  in- 
volved ;  but  in  this  case  we  rather 
aooonnt  for  the  public  outrage  to  re- 
ligion and  universal  usage,  by  a  strong 
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consciences   under  heavy  taxation; 
yet,  for  all  that,  such  was  the  regard 
to  a  pious  inauguration  of  all  colonial 
enterprises,  that  no  one  provision  or 
pledge  of  prosperity  was  held  equally 
udispensable  by  all  parties  to  such 
hazardous  speculations.     The  merest 
worldly  foresight,  indeed,  to  the  most 
irreligious  leader,  would  suggest  this 
sanction  as  a  necessity,  under  the  fol- 
lowing reason  :—. colonies  the  most 
enviably  prosperous  upon  the  whole, 
have  yet  had  many  hardships  to  con- 
tend with  in  their  noviciate  of  Uie  first 
five  years ;  were  it  only  from  the  sum- 
mer failure  of  water  under  circum- 
stances of  lodal  ignorance,  or  from  the 
casual  failure  of  crops  under  imperfect 
arrangements  of  culture..    Now,  the 
one  great  qualification  for  wrestling 
strenuously  with  such  difficult  contin- 
gencies in  solitary  situations,  is  the 
spirit  of  cheerful  hope;  but,  when  any  - 
room  had  been  left  for  apprehending- 
a  supernatural  curse  resting  upon  their - 


politieal  jealousy  lest  the  provisions  of    efforts— equally  in  the  most  thought- 
the  treaty  should  transpire  premature-     fully  pious  man  and  the  most  crazily 


ly  amongst  states  adjacent  to  BcBOtia. 
Whatever,  meantime,  were  the  secret 
motive  to  this  policy,  it  did  not  fail  to 
shock  all  Greece  profoundly.  And, 
in  a  slighter  degree,  the  same  effect 
upon  publk  feeUng  followed  the  act 
01  Ageaipolis,  who,  after  obtaining  an 
answer  from  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
carried  forward  his  suit  to  the  more 
awfully  ancient  Oracle  of  Dodona ;  by 
way  of  trying,  as  he  alleged,  **  whether 
the  child  agreed  with  its  papa."  These 
open  expressions  of  distrust  weregene- 
rally  condemned ;  and  the  irresistible 
proof  that  they  were,  lies  in  the  fact-— 
that  they  led  to  no  imitations.  Even 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
when  a  man  had  the  audacity  to  found 
a  colony  without  seeking  an  oracular 
sanction,  no  precedent  was  established ; 
though  the  journey  to  Delphi  must 
often  have  been  peculiarly  inconve* 
nient  to  the  founders  of  colonies  mov- 
ing westwards  from  Greece ;  and  the 
expenses  of  such  a  journey,  with  the 
subsequentofieringsycouldnotbutprove 
unseasonable  at  the  moment  when 
every  drachma  was  most  urgently 
needed.  Charity  begins  at  home,  was 
a  thought  quite  as  likely  to  press  upon 
a  Pagan  conscience  in  those  circum- 
stances, as  upon  our  modem  Christian 


supersUtious— all  spirit  of  hope  wouki 
be  blighted  at  once ;  and  the  religious 
neglect  would,  even  in  a  common  hu- 
man way,  become  its  own  certain  exe- 
cutor, through  mere  depression  of 
spirits  and  misgiving  of  expectations. 
Well,  therefore,  might  Cicero  in  a 
tone  of  defiance  demand,  **  Quam  verd- 
GrsQcia  coloniam  misitin^toliam,  lo- 
niam,  Asiam,  Siciliam,  Italiam,  sine 
Pythio,  (the  Delphic,)  aut  Dodonseo, 
aut  Hunmonis  oraculo  ?**  An  oracu- 
lar sanction  must  be  had,  and  from  a 
leading  Oracle — ^the  three  mentioned 
by  Cicero  were  the  greatest;*  and,  if 
a  minor  oracle  could  have  satisfied  the 
inaugurating  necessities  of  a  regular 
colony,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Do- 
rian states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who 
had  twenty-five  decent  oracles  at 
home,  (that  Is,  within  the  peninsula,) 
would  not  so  constantly  have  carried 
their  money  to  Delphi.  Nay,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  where  the  colonial 
counsels  of  the  greater  oracles  seemed 
extravagant,  though  a  large  discre- 
tion was  allowed  to  remonstrance,  and 
to  very  homely  expostulations. 


even 


stilly  in  the  last  resort,  no  doubts  were 
felt  that  the  oracle  must  be  right. 
Brouwer,  the  Belgic  scholar,  who  has 
so  recently  and  so  temperatcdy  treated 


*  To  which  at  one  time  muit  be  added,  as  of  equal  rank,  the  Oracle  of  the  Bran- 
chides  in  Asia  Minor.  Bat  this  had  been  destroyed  b/  the  Persians  in  retaliation  of 
the  Athenian  ontreges  at  Sardis. 
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these  Bofajeetfly  [HistolTe  de  U  Ci?ilit«- 
tion   Monlo  et  Relig^ae  cbex  leg 
GT«e»:  dioaet:  Groniiigiie — 1840, 
4ll0g«  8  a  cue  (whieh,  however,  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  met)  where  the 
elient  Tentared  to  object : — **  Men  roi 
ApoUonfje  croU  que  iu  nfimJ*    But 
«aMt  are  obTioos  which  look  thia  way, 
thougfh  not  gmng  so  far  as  to  charge 
luiiaey  npoB  the  lord  of  propbetie 
vision.     Battoi,  who  was  destined  to 
be  the  eldest  father  of  Gyrene,  so  me- 
morable as  the  first  ground  of  Greek 
intercourse  with  the  African  shore  of 
the   Mediterranean,   never  consulted 
the  Delphic  Oracle  in  reference  to  his 
eyes,  whioh  happened  to  be  diseased, 
bntthat  he  was  admonished  to  pre* 
pare  for  colonising  Libya—*'  Grant 
me  padence^"  would  Battus  reply; 
"  here  am  I  getting  into  years,  and 
never  do  I  oonsnlt  the  Oracle  about  my 
predons  eight,  but  you,  Ring  Phoebus, 
begin  your  old  yam  about  Gyrene. 
Confound  Gyrene  I     Nobody  knows 
where  it  is.     But,  if  you  are  serious, 
speak  to  my  son— -he's  a  likely  young 
man — and  worth  a  hundred  of  old  rot- 
ten hullLS  like  myself.^    Battus  was 
provoked  in  good  earnest;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  whole  scheme 
went  to  lAeep  for  several  years,  until 
King  Phoebus  sent  in  a  g^tle  re- 
fresher to  Battus  and  his  Islanders,  in 
the  shape  of  failings  crops,  pestUenee, 
and  his  ordinary  chastisements.     The 
people  were  roused — the  colony  was 
founded-^and,  after  utter  failure,  was 
again  refounded,  and  the  results  justi- 
-fied  the  Oracle.  Bnt,  in  all  such  cases, 
and  wImtc  the  remonstrances  were 
least  respeetliil,  or  where  the  resist- 
ance of  ineriia  was  longest,  we  differ 
altogether  from  M.  Brouwer  in  his 
belief,  that  the  suitors  fkneied  Apollo 
to  have  gone  distracted.    If  they  ever 
«aid  so,  this  must  have  l>een  merely 
by  way  of  putting  the  Oracle  on  its 
mettle,  and  calling  forth  some  plainer 
—.not  any  essentially  diiFerent  answer 
<— from  the  enigmatic  god  ;  for  there 
it  was  that  the  doubts  of  the  clients 
aettled,  and  on  that  it  was  the  praeti- 
^eal  denran  hinged.   Not  because  even 
Battus,  yexed  as  he  was  about  his  pre- 
vious eyeright,  distrusted  the  Oraele, 
liut  beeanse  he  felt  sure  that  the  Oracle 
had  not  spoken  out  freely ;  theroibre, 
had  he  and  many  others  m  rimilar  olr- 
'cumstanoes  prssnmed  to  delay.     A 
second  effition  was  what  theywdted 
for,  correoted  and  en&n^ed;   We  have 
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a  memorable  instance  of  this  pdicy  in 
the  Athenian  envoys,  who,  upon  re* 
ceiving  a  most  ominoiis  doom,  bat 
obscur^y  expressed,  ftvm  the  Delpfaie 
Orade^  which  politely  concluded  by 
saying,  ^  And  to  get  oat,  yon  yagft*^ 
bonds,  from  my  temple  aoB*t  com- 
ber my  decks  any  longer  ;**  weiw  ad-> 
yised  to  answer  sturdi^ — ^  No !-— we 
shall  fiof  get  out— we  mean  to  sit  here 
for  ever,  until  you  tiunk  proper  to 
give  us  a  more  reasonable  reply.*' 
Upon  which  spirited  rpjoinder,  the 
Pythia  saw  the  policy  of  veviring  her 
truly  brutal  rescript  as  it  had  stood 
originally. 

The  necessity.  Indeed,  was  strong 
for  not  acquiescing  in  the  Oracle,  un* 
til  it  had  become  clearer  by  revirioa 
or  by  casual  illustrations,  as  will  be 
seen  even  under  our  next  head.    This 
head  eoncems  the  case  of  those  who 
found  themsdves  deceived  by  the  event 
i)f  any  oracular  predictioD.  As  osoab 
there  is  a  Spartan  case  of  this  nature. 
Gleomenes  complained  bitterly  that  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  had  deluded  him  by 
holding  out  as  a  possibility,  andundnr 
given  conditions  as  a  certainty,  that 
he  should  possess  himself  of  Argoa. 
But  the  Oracle  was  justified :  there 
was  an  inconsiderable  place  outside 
the  waUs  of  Argos  which  bore  the 
same  name.     Most  readers  will  re* 
member  the  case  of  Gambyses,  who 
had  been  assured  by  a  legion  of  im^ 
oles  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana. 
Suflbring,  therefore,  in  Syria  from  a 
scratch  inflicted  upon  his  thigh  by  his 
own  sabre,  whilst  angrily  sabring  a 
ridiculous  quadruped  whom  the  Bgjrp- 
tian  priests  had  put  forward  as  a  god, 
lie  foit  quite  at  his  ease  so  long  as  be 
remembered  his  vast  distance  from  the 
mighty  capital  of  Media,  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Tigris.     The  scratch, 
however,  infiamed,  for  his  intemper- 
ance had  saturated  his  system  with 
combustible  matter ;  the  inflammation 
spread ;  the  pulse  ran  high :  and  he 
Ihegau  to  feel  twinges  of  alarm.     At 
length  mortifieation  commenced :  but 
still  he  trusted  to  the  old  prophecy 
about  Ecbatana,  when  suddenly  a  hor- 
rid discovery  was  made — ^that  the  veiy 
Syrian  viUage  at  his  own  head-quaiw 
ters  was   known    by  Uie   pompons 
name  of  Ecbatana.    Jfosephus  tells  a 
similar  story  of  some  man  oootempo- 
nry  with  Herod  the  Great.     And  we 
must  all  remember  that  case  in  Shak- 
speare,  where  the  first  king  of  the  red 
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rasBg  HeniT  IV.*  had  long  fancied  his 
destiny  to  be — that  he  should  meet  his 
death  in  Jenualeiii ;  which  naturally 
did  not  Quicken  his  zeal  for  becoming 
a  cnuaaer.  **  All  time  enough^ 
doubtless  he  used  to  say ;  '*  no  hurry 
at  all,  geBtlemen  1"  But  at  length, 
finding  himself  pronounced  by  the 
doctor  ripe  for  dying,  it  became  a 
qaestioik  irbetfaer  the  prophet  were  a 
false  prophet,  or  the  doctor  a  lalse 
doctor.  However,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  something  to  have  a  collision  of  opin- 
ions—  a  prophet  against  a  doctor. 
But,  behold,  it  soon  transpired  that 
there  waa  no  collision  at  all.  It  was 
the  Jerusalem  chamber,  occupied  by 
the  king  aa  a  bed-room,  to  which  the 
prophet  bad  alluded.  Upon  which 
his  majesty  reconciled  himself  at  once 
to  the  ugly  necessity  at  hand — 

^  la  that  Jenualem  shall  Harry  die.*' 

The  last  case,  that  of  oracular  es- 
tablishments taming  oat  to  be  accom- 
pUees  of  thicTes,  is  one  which  oceur* 
led  In  Egypt  on  a  scale  of  some  ex- 
tent; and  IS  noticed  bv  Herodotus. 
Tlus  degradation  argued  great  poverty 
io  the  particular  temples:  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable^  that,  amongst 
a  hoadred  Gredan  oracles,  some,  un- 
der a  similar  temptation,  would  fall 
into  a  similar  disgrace. 

But  now,  as  regards  eYen^Uiis  lowest 
eitiemity  of  infamv,  mueh  more  as  re- 
gards the  qualified  sort  of  disrepute 
attending  the  three  minor  cases — one 
single  distinction  puts  all  to  rights.  The 
Greeks  never  confounded  the  temple 
and  household  of  officers  attached  to  the 
temple  service,  with  the  dark  functions 
of  the  presiding  god.  In  Delphi,  be* 
ndes  the  Pythia  and  priests,  with  their 
train  of  subordinate  ministers  directly 
billeted  on  the  temple,  there  were  two 
orders  of  men  outside^  Delphic  citi- 
sens,  one  styled  Ajirii;,  the  other 
styled  'Oioi,  a  sort  of  honorarv  mem- 
bers, whose  duty  was  probably,  inier 
nfia,  to  attach  themselves  to  persons 
of  corresponding  rank  in  the  retinues 
of  the  envoya  or  consulting  cUents» 
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and  doubtless  to  collect  £rom  them, 
in  convivial  moments,  all  the  secrets 
or  general  informaUon  which  the 
temple  reauired  for  satisfactory 
answers.  ^  Ir  they  personally  went  too 
far  in  their  intrigues  or  stratagems  of 
decoy,  the  disgrace  no  more  recoiled 
on  the  god,  than,  in  modem  times* 
the  vices  or  crimes  of  a  priest  oan 
affect  the  pure  religion  at  whose  altara 
he  officiates. 

Meantime,  through  these  outsido 
ministers — though  unaffected  by  their 
follies  or  errors  as  trepauners — ^the 
Oracle  of  Delphi  drew  that  vast  and 
comprehensive  information  fromeverj 
local  nook  or  recess  of  Greece^  whicb 
made  it  in  the  end  a  blessing  to  the 
land.  The  great  error  is — to  suppose 
the  majority  of  cases  laid  before  tiie 
Delphic  Oracle  strictly  questions  for 
prophetic  functions.  Ninety-nine  in 
a  hundred  respected  marriages,  state- 
treaties,  saleo,  purchases,  founding  of 
towns  or  colonies,  &e.,  which  demand- 
ed no  faculty  whatever  of  divinatioi|» 
but  the  nobler  faculty  (though  unpre- 
sumptuous)  of  sagacity,  that  cakulatea 
the  natural  consequences  of  human 
acts,  co-operating  with  elaborate  in- 
vestigation of  the  local  circumstances. 
If,  in  anv  paper  on  the  general  oivili- 
xation  of  Grreece,  (that  great  mother 
of  civilization  for  all  the  world,)  we 
should  ever  attempt  to  trace  this  ele- 
ment of  oracles,  it  wiU  not  be  difficidt 
to  prove  that  Delphi  discharged  ti^ 
c^ce  of  a  central  buretm  dadaUni* 
»traHon»  a  general  depot  el  political 
information,  an  organ  of  universal 
combination  for  the  counsels  of  the 
whole  Grecian  race.  And  that  whieli 
caused  the  declension  of  the  oracles* 
was  the  loss  of  political  independence 
and  autonomy.  After  Alexander,  still 
more  after  the  Roman  conquest,  eack 
separate  state,  having  no  powers  and 
no  motive  for  asking  counsel  on  state 
measures,  naturally  confined  itself 
more  and  more  to  its  humbler  local  in- 
terests of  police,  or  even  at  last  to  ita 
£unily  arrangements. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FISHERS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  EAST  COAST. 


Few  things  are  more  pleasant  than 
to  take  a  series  of  steam- boat  trips 
along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  from 
Berwick  to  Leith,  to  Dundee,  to  Aber« 
deen,  to  Peterhead,  and  to  Inverness, 
in  bright  summer  days.  Sea^slckness, 
the  misery  of  short  sea  Towages,  has 
scarcely  time  to  come  on  in  voyages 
so  Very  short.  Each  successive  trip 
makes  the  traveller  less  and  less  liable 
to  it ;  and  as  the  vessel  paddles  swiftly 
on  through  the  green,  playful,  spark- 
ling, white-tipped  waves,  the  eyes  feast 
themselves  on  a  succession  of  scenes 
worthy  of  the  gaze  of  the  glorious  blue 
heavens.  Except  here  and  there  a 
strip  of  sandy  beach,  the  coast  gene- 
rally consists  of  bold  rocks,  always 
picturesque,  and  often  curious  in  their 
forms; — as,  for  instance,  the  rocks 
which  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  naked 
female  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  aud  the 
extraordinary  combinations  of  arches 
and  caverns  called  the  BuIIers  of 
Buchan.  Old  castles,  with  bits  of 
history  in  them,  such  as  Tamtallon, 
Dunnottar,  and  Slains,  are  seen,  now 
and  then,  still  proud  and  lordly  in 
ruins ;— towns  and  cities,  with  their 
forests  of  houses,  ships,  spires,  chim* 
neys,  domes,  bathed  in  sunlight,  come 
grandly  and  strongly  with  their  human 
sympathies  on  the  view,  and  attest 
to  ail  true*  feeling  hearts  the  unsur- 
passable interest  of  city  scenery. 

But  our  subject  u  not  the  dwellers 
in  cities,  or  the  memories  of  feudal 
castles.  The  villages,  consisting  of  a 
few  thatched  cottages,  seen  sometimes 
among  sand-hills,  sometimes  in  a  steep 
seaward  glen,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounting lofty  sea>lashed  rocks— con« 
tain  the  personages  whose  ways  of 
life  we  are  now  to  describe  very  briefly. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  villages 
are  a  peculiar  race,  in  origin,  blood, 
ideas,  habits,  usages,dialect—  the  result, 
perhaps, partl;^  of  a  foreign  stock,  and 
partly  ot  an  isolated  condition ;  and 
they  are  unknown  to  the  general 
reiser— a  personage  who  is  some- 
times disrespectfuUv  mentioned  bv 
authors,  who  forget  that  narrow  depth 
is  less  useful  than  a  knowledge  of 
surface  when  it  extends  all  round  the 
subject.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  gnat 
Instructor  of  the  general  reader,  and 
who  has  told  Um  much  about  the 


Scotchmen  of  the  borders,  himself 
knew  little,  and  has  said  less,  about 
the  villagers  of  the  east  coast.  Gait 
has  delineated  only  a  class  of  denizens 
of  the  west.  The  east  coast  is  a  fresh 
field,  even  to  the  humble  pen  of  the 
observer,  who  collects  the  materials 
which  genius  vivifies  and  groups-— 
making  facts  pictures,  peculiarities 
characters,  and  ideas  actions.  To 
such  a  one,  the  expansion  of  a  few 
notes  may  furnish  some  interesting 
materials  for  his  creations. 

Most  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  think  of  the  working- people  as 
if,  apart  from  their  varieties  of  trades 
and  occupations,  they  were  a  mass 
of  sameness — a  tame  uniformity  of 
squalor,  something  like  what  the 
country  would  be  were  it  all  flat  bog. 
But  ours  is  a  many-coloured  people ; 
race,  size,  dress,  gait,  distinguish  them 
from  eacli  other  to  the  eye ;  not  merely 
burr,  brogue,  twang,  and  dialect,  but 
different  languages  distinguish  them 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind.  They 
stand  out  in  a  variety  of  spiritual 
forms— from  the  remnants  of  heathen- 
ism, which  wo  call  superstition,  to  the 
red-hot  Christianity  which  is  nick« 
named  Methodism,  and  the  false  phi* 
losophy  of  Paineism  and  Owenum* 
An  illiterate  Cockney  cannot  under* 
stand  an  illiterate  Scotchman  or  Irish- 
man, and  scarcely  a  Yorksbireman  or 
a  Comishman.  Their  minds  are  still 
further  from  communion. 

Perhaps — though  the  distinctions  are 
fast  wearing  away — there  is  not  a  more 
striking  instance  of  two  different  races 
in  one  town  than  is  dbplayed  in 
Aberdeen.  The  streets  occupied  by 
the  sailor  population  are  only  se- 
parated by  a  few  dock>yards  from 
the  two  squares  (called  Fisher's 
Squares)  of  white,  low,  heather-thatch- 
ed cottages  among  the  sand-hills  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  Fittee  folk, 
or  fishers,  of  the  good  city  of  Bon 
Accord.  But,  in  fact,  all  utong  the 
coast  the  fisher  folks  are  c*  peculiar 
people,  chiefly  engaged  in  lo^i-faring 

Pursuits,  such  as  fishmg  and  ^'^'otage*. 
Jntil  very  latelv,  although  tl  y  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  words  in  i*om- 
mon  for  transacting  business  with  %  ch 
other,  the  Aberdonians  could  not  n. 
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the  dft7>  bung  outside  the  walls  to  dnr« 
are  now  suspended  on  them  inside,  la 
one  corner  a  few  deal  boards  are  nail- 
ed^  so  as  to  make  a  bed  for  children 
above>  and  a  place  for  fuel  below.  A 
wooden  cradle  is  opposite.  The  seats 
are  fir  stools  and  chairs^  and  the  little 
round  tuming-up  table  is  of  the  same 
materiaU  and  all  are  as  clean  and 
white  as  snow.  Oars>  wicker  baskets^ 
and  creels  and  nets,  are  placed  on  the 
couples.  Let  a  regard  for  Finnan  had" 
dies  invest  these  details  with  interest 
and  respect;  for^  from  such  a  scene 
and  such  an  environment,  do  thej 
pass  on  their  way  to  make  up  that 
feast  for  the  gods — a  Scotch  break- 
fast. The  evening  darkens  in>  and 
the  "  cruisie/  a  small  iron  lamp,  is 
lit  up.  A  patriarchal  family  assem- 
bles, including  sometimes  four  gene- 
rations. Let  a  reverence  for  the  great 
domestic  drama  of  every- day  life>  of 
which  these  humble  details  make  up 
the  scene,  stir  the  imagination  to  rea- 
lise them  all — the  grandam  with  her 
grandchild  upon  her  knee— the  nurs- 
one  of  their  cottages.     The  outside  of    ing  mother,  the  toiling  father,  the 


derstand  the  dialect  of  the  Fittee  folk. 
The  Aberdeen  dialect  is  softer  than 
the  Fittee  dialect.  An  Aberdeen  wo- 
man complained  of  the  bother  of  her 
children  thu8^<<  Ye  see  fat  fash  folk 
gets  fan  they  get  a  lot  o'  littleins." 
A  Fittee  man,  on  going  into  a  shop 
for  a  hat,  described  the  sort  he  wanted 
by  saying,  "  neether  an  ee-crooned 
*att  nor  a  lee- crooned  'at,  bit  a  ba 
ordinary  fisher  mannie  'at.**  The  r  he 
scarcely  sounds:  and  his  pronuncia- 
tion is  rather  labial  than  gutteral.  In 
the  Aberdeen  dialect,  the  description 
of  the  hat  would  be,  *'  neether  a  laigh- 
erooned  hat,  nor  a  heigh- crooned  hat, 
bat  a  bra  ordinary  fisherman's  hat.** 

An  east-coast  fisher,  either  male  or 
female,  is  more  like  the  French  of  the 
same  class,  than  any  persons  we  have 
seen  in  England  or  Ireland.  A  figure 
dressed  as  exactly  as  possible  like  a 
fishwife  of  Fisherrow,  near  Edin- 
bnrgh,  was  called  a  French  poissarde 
Immediately,  by  persons  who  had  been 
in  France  and  not  in  Scotland. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  their  villag 


every  row  of  the  low- walled  cottages 
is  festooned  on  ropes  with  jackets,  pet- 
ticoats, and  bright-patterned  handker- 
chiefs, or  else  these  articles  dry  peace- 
fully on  the  thatch.  Occasionally 
haulins  tipped  with  hooks  are  seen ; 
or  creels  or  murlins  clustered  round  a 
pole,  which  overtops  even  the  wooden 
htm  or  chimney  itself.  The  men  are 
at  sea>  many  women  away  disposing 
of  their  fish,  and  only  nursing  mothers, 
and  happy,  noisy,  playful,  and  dirty 
children  enliven  the  scene.  A  solitary 
sullied  seagull,  or  a  scrath,  (cormor- 
ant,) a  huge  grey  creature,  three  feet 
long,  with  wings  clipped,  a  captive, 
struts  with  a  solemn  half-happy  pride 
about  the  mussel  middens,  or  wades 
through  the  gutters,  or  approaches 
the  edge  of  the  undulating  wave  which 
rushes  gently  up  to  kbs  the  smooth 
sandbeach.  Enter  one  of  their  cot- 
tages. The  floor  is  earthen,  but  being 
Saturday  afternoon,  is  neatly  sanded 
over,  from  the  door  inwards  to  the 
hearth.  There  is  no  passage.  The 
cottage  consists  of  two  rooms,  a  **  but 
and  a  ben.**  At  the  far  end  from  the 
door,  the  turf  fire  is  burning  on  a 
hearth  of  bricks,  and  the  smoke  ascends 
past  the  couples  out  at  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  As  the  evening  is  approaching, 
the  fish  on  hahes,  (wooden  triangles, 
with  nails  for  hooks,)  which,  daring 


children  gazing  at  their  elders  studi- 
ousl  V — the  little  fellow  asleep  on  the  net 
on  the  floor,  and  the  small  light  strug- 
gling with  the  smoke  to  display  all. 
I  will  look  at  the  Claudes  and  the  Ti- 
tans in  your  pictured  drawing-room 
another  time.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
you  cannot  fill  your  palace  with  more 
interesting  things  than  it  sees^births^ 
deaths,  marriages — life. 

In  describing  *'  Calais  Fisher- 
women,**  the  poet  Wordsworth  goes 
on  thus— 

Wither'd,  grotesque,  immeasiirably  old. 
And  shrill  and  fierce  in  aecent-* 

phrases  which  may  be  true  of  an  occa- 
sional old  woman,  but  which  cannot  be 
generally  applied.  If  he  can  spiritual- 
ize the  hilffi,  we  have  seen  many  a 
bright-eyed  poissarde  well  able  to 
animalize  a  monastery.  In  the  beauty 
of  rude  health  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  the  women  of  the  fish  towns 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  Their 
costume  differs  from  that  of  other 
Scotchwomen  considerably.  They 
have  a  great  partialitv  to  the  colours 
blue,  white,  and  yellow.  On  their 
heads,  over  their  fair  and  nicely 
braided  hair,  they  wear  a  close  cap  or 
mutch,  and  a  stout  coloured  handker- 
ehief,  tied  under  the  chin,  serves  in- 
stead of  a  bonnet.    About  Peterhead 
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tbe  fisher-lames  sport  **  the  ronn* 
croony*  with  lace  edges  or  bords — 
on  Sandays  some  even  venture  to  put 
on  bonnets.  The  married  women 
wear  ''the  owereroop,"  a  renerable 
and  homely  and  ngly  cap»  ending  in 
a  peak  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Some 
don  the  masculine  jackets  of  their 
husbands — others  wear  a  blue  woollen 
jacket^  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  arms 
and  chesty  and  many  a  blue  striped 
wrapper.  The  external  petticoat  is  a 
iiide  longer  than  that  of  an  opera- 
dancer,  u><l  ifl  often  of  a  white  and 
ToUow  striped  stuff.  About  Edin- 
burgh they  all  wear  stout  shoes  and 
bine  worsted  stockings.  In  Aberdeen 
they  are  sometimes  seen  without  shoes, 
and  in  moggins— stockings  without 
feet.  In  Buchan  nearly  ail  the  poor 
have  left  off  wearing  moggins,  except 
the  fishers.  The  common  Bucban 
saying,  for  **  you  will  wet  your  feet," 
is,  ''yell  weet  the  sma'  end  o'  yer 
moggm.* 

Of  the  forms  incased  in  these  habi- 
liments, it  were  perilous  to  speak.  No 
faces  can  more  manifestly  display 
sound  minds  in  sound  bodies  than 
theirs.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
frights,  fashion  at  second  hand,  makes 
many  women  of  the  middle  classes,  the 
fishers  seem  fortunate  in  the  stationary 
taste  which  confines  their  women  to  a 
costume  pretty  and  becoming  enough. 
As  for  the  women  themselyes,  their 
fisher  husbands  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  their  own  good  luck  in  having 
them,  instead  of  the  sallow,  stunted, 

Ereoocious,  tight- laced,  wasp-waisted, 
alf-taught,  wholly-vulgarized,  and 
sometimes  corrupt-minded  misses  of 
the  Cockney  boarding-schools — suehas 
evil  stars  and  match-making  mammas 
doom  many  a  middle  class  man  to  con- 
sole himself  withal.  Just  imagine 
Miss  Wilbelmina  Juliana  Helena  Som- 
erset Piantagenet  Clarence  Maggs, 
beside  Meggy  Keeper — and  judge. 
Meggy  Neeper  may,  to  people  over- 
nice  from  nasty  ideas,  seem  a  little 
coarse — like  human  nature.  But  her 
eyes  are  direct,  her  forehead  is  open, 
her  soul  is  in  her  face,  and  her  heart  Is 
in  her  laugh.  She  has  never  been  in 
the  confidence  of  a  Parisian  grisette, 
called  a  French  governess.  Meggy 
cannot  waltz,  but  she  can  walk.  Miss 
W.  J.  H.  S.  P.  C.  Maggs  cannot ; 
she  shambles  like  a  toeless  Chinese. 
Look  at  Meggy  and  her  companions, 
as  with  firm  elastic  treads  heads  erect. 


bright  eyes,  and  skins  pure  as  tbe 
breezes,  they  walk  in  st^  along  the 
road  to  Edinburgh,  their  beauty  ra- 
diant in  the  sunlight !  Yon  now,  for 
the  first  time,  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  Greek  artist  arrived  at  hla 
highest  ideal  of  the  graceful  when 
gazing  at  the  Greek  girls  carrying* 
their  baskets  on  their  heads  from  the 
river  side,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fell  on  their  forms.  Miss  Maggs— 
bah! 

Such  are  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world,  that  the  man  who  bears  Miss 
Maggs  away  to  matrimonial  bliss,  may 
hire  a  post-chaise  for  the  occasion,  and 
bedizen  a  postilion,  two  footmen,  and 
four  horses,   with  white  ribbons  to 
express  his  joy ;  while  the  lover  of 
Meggy    achieves    the    same    object 
through  "a  penny  wedding.**    The 
father  of  Meggy  is  not  known  on 
the   Stock   Exchange.      He  is  no^ 
thank  Heaven,  an  attorney  in  sharp 
practice.     By  the   bye,  if  there  la 
one  thing  which  more  than  another 
U  alarming,  it  is  the  state  of  the  busi- 
ness of  marriage  among  the  middle 
classes.     A  Berwickshire  farmer  as- 
sured a  fellow    traveller  once,  that 
about  him  there  was  not  one  farmer  in 
a  dozen  married — he  seemed  inclined 
to  say  not  one  in  twenty;  and,  he 
added  for  himself,  "  Fve  often  thought, 
if  I  were  free,   I'd  never   marry." 
Men    in    the   clubs   say,    in    their 
wickedness,  even  if  they  get  a  small 
fortune  with  a  wife,  they  gain   no- 
thing.    Farmers  of  the  new  school 
say   a   wife   is    too  expensive,    and 
a  housekeeper    does    quite  as  well. 
Two  shrewd    and  observant  ladies, 
themselves  single  and  forty,  say,  that 
in  their  sphere — that  of  the  highest  of 
the  midcfle  class,  and  including  the 
lower  aristocracy — the  proportion  of 
ladies  who  get  husbands  is  one  in 
three.     A  married  lady  took  a  pencU, 
and  jotted  down  the  number  of  mar- 
ried and  unmarried  ladies  among  her 
own  immediate  connexions  who  oc- 
curred to  her  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  numbers  were  in  all  eighty-three 
—of  married,  thirty- five.     The  con- 
nexions of  this  Scotch  gentlewoman 
are  professional  men,  manufacturera» 
and  lairds.     Of  the  thirty-five  mar- 
ried ladies,  six  only  had  no  money 
and  yet  got  husbands.  Of  eighty-three 
gentlewomen,  only  six !    Of  the  un- 
married ladies,  seventeen  were  with- 
out fortunes ;  thirty-one  had,  and  yet 
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ihoj  got  BO  mates.  Oat  of  the  six 
pennikM  ladies  who  maniedy  one  had 
great  personal  aUraeCions»  and  was 
miled  to  a  wom-out  rake — another 
Biarried  a  mechanio— a  third  aoeepted 
a  liA  eeeentrie  stranger  on  a  week's 
notice— a  fourth  was  married  hj  her 
mother  to  a  lad  much  younger  than 
herself— the  vemainiog  two  were 
wooed  and  won  by  an  advocate  and 
a  laird.  Four  of  the  six  married  their 
infiwiors  in  birth.  Of  the  ive  gentle- 
man out  of  the  six  hnsbands^  four 
were  very  ugly  fellows.  The  me- 
ehanic  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  were 
tolerably  good-looking.  But  one  of 
these  penniless  married  ladles  was 
pUin^the  vest  were  handsome. 

AU  this  is  less  of  a  dig^ression  than 
it  looks.  No  such  foets  can  be  said 
of,  we  were  about  to  write,  the  hap- 
pier danghters  of  the  fishers.  Th^ 
almost  all  are  married  young.  What 
a  living  philosopher  and  poet  calls  a 
stigma  on  dvilization— an  old  maid, 
h  scareely  known  among  them.  As 
every  heilthy  woman  Is  really,  from 
what  slie  can  do,  a  fortune  In  hersel( 
and  contributes  her  share  to  the  mdn- 
tenanoe  of  the  family*  they  marry 
eariy  and  for  love.  Seldom  are  these 
maniages  unhappy.  Prostitution  is 
scarcely  known.  Oeeasionally  the 
fint  ^md  comes  Tory  soon — a  ^r- 
cnmstance  ascribed  to  the  Ijtheness 
of  the  sandhills — ^but  genenlly  the 
women  are  chaste.  On  tiie  whole*  hu- 
man life  goes  on  merrily  In  these  rude 
fisher  villages*  although  the  benighted 
creatures  do  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  doctrines  of  Malthas*  and  the 
duties  flowing  firom  them. 

The  fisher  villages  differ  exceed^ 
ingly  from  each  other.   Though  there 
is  a  common  character,  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  between  such  ^ages 
as  Newhaven,  Fisherrow*  and  others 
near  laige  towns,  and  those  on  remote 
and  lonely  parts  of  the  coast.     New- 
haven  Is  celebrated  for  the  fish  dinners 
to  be  had  in  its  inns*  and  contains  no 
thatched    and  several  good  houies. 
Tory  differettt  are  such  vilbges  as  Caim- 
bulg*  and  Inverallochie*  situated  about 
aeven  miles  south  of  Fraserburgh* 
two  vHiages*  or  rather  one  in  two 
divisions^  formed  by  a  stream  which 
runs  threugfa  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
mpal  thoroughfare.     These  villages 
are  spproached  by  roads  which  beggar 
Ike  powers  of  dvilixed  description. 
The    traveller   with    difBenlty   gets 
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accommodation  for  his  horse*  as  the 
innkeeper  declares  he  can  scaraely 
recollect  the  time  when  a  nag  had 
been  tied  up  in  his  stable.  In  the 
spring  of  1840*  neither  com  nor  hay 
was  to  be  had.  So  deep*rooted  are 
the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants  in 
favour  of  their  old  ways  of  life^  that 
not  one  of  them  would  dare  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  reformer*  or  appear  to 
be  at  all  better  than  the  rest*  either 
in  dress*  furniture*  or  ideas.  The 
wealthy  are  in  every  thing  like  the 
poor  in  their  appearance  and  habitsi* 
and  dare  not  display  any  difference. 
Any  innovation  would  bring  on  the 
guilty  party  the  aversion  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Superstitions,  which  Sandayschoob 
and  usefid  knowledge  have  partly 
driven  from  the  brains  of  the  present 
generation  in  our  towns*  are  still  vital 
convictions  in  all  the  sea-side  viUsges. 
*'  When  I  was  young*"  said  an  old 
Scotch  lady  recently*  <<  folk  were 
unco  feeard  at  water-deevils*  called 
water-kelpies;  but  noo  rveUved  to  see 
them  a*  deed*  and  I  think  iv  I  were  to 
live  anither  generation  I  might  ontlive 
the  vera  deevii  faimsd*."  Water-kel- 
pies* mermaids*  ghosts*  the  belief  in 
lucky  d^ys*  in  omens  of  stars  and 
clouds*  is  still*  however,  a  practi- 
cal faith  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairnbulg,  Collieston*  Finnan*  and 
Footdee.  They  tremfaie  before  an 
imaginary  invisible.  It  b  unlucky, 
th^  think*  to  carry  an  empty  creel, 
and  therefore  they  will  carry  stones 
rather  than  nothing.  They  have  a 
dread  of  b^g  counted,  of  which  the 
mischievous  b^ys  of  Aberdsen  wore 
wont  to  avail  themselves*  by  orymg  aft 
the  fisherwomen  passed — 

*'  Ane,  iwa,  three. 
What  a  lot  of  fisher- naimies  I  see  1*^ 

On  the  evening  pKceding  a  day  on 
which  several  Ikm^  belonging  to  Foot- 
dee  were  lost*  and  all  hands  perished 
at  sea*  an  unusual  omen  was  seen— a 
fa«re  ran  through  their  fish  town; 
heoee  they  iear  the  cry  *'  a  bands  &k 
in  yer  creel.*'  To  Old  Style  and  Old 
Christmas  they  tenaciously  ding*  in 
their  businem  transactions  and  holiday 
ohsmrvances,  saying—"  New  Style  is 
man*s  makin**  bnt  auid  style  is GuttCgJ^ 
AboBt  seventy  or  emhty  years  sgo*  a 
man  of  thename  of  WilUam  White*  be- 
lottgmg  to  Inverallochie*  was  executed 
iot  stimiiBg.    The  name  was  inune- 
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diately  proscribed  as  a  tainted  and 
dangerons  thingr*    Though  White  was 
the  most  common  of  the  half-dozen 
of  surnames  in  the  ▼illage»  no  man 
was  braye  enough  to  call  his  son  by 
the  christian  name  of  William.     A 
few  yean  back  a  bold  man»  thinking 
the   execution    was   forgotten,    and 
knowing  that  it  would  be  what  no 
other  name  could  be  in  the  village,  a 
distinctive  appellation,  christened  his 
boy  by  the  tainted  name.     Wise  men 
shook  their  heads,  and  predicted  that 
the  boy  would  come  to  no  good,  if  he 
did  not  turn  out  "  as  great  a  rascal 
as  ever  ran  between  halter  and  rope.** 
He  is  now  at  school — a  mark,  a  butt, 
a  black  sheep,  a  creature  who  has  not 
a  life  to  live,  not  only  to  his  school- 
fellows, but  also  to  the  whole  com* 
munity,  solely  for  his  name.     There 
is  every  thing  in  a  name,  from  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  down  to  a 
quiet  stool  on  the  earthen  floor  of  the 
humble  school  of  Inverallochie.  He  is 
a  bold  Boddam  fisher  who  will  walk 
to   Peterhead  after  nightfall.     The 
boys  of  the  parish  of  Rathen,  in  which 
Inverallochie  lies,  used,  on  seeing  a 
string  of  fishwives  approaching,  to 
^raw  a  line  across  the  road  with  a 
stick ;  and  then  standing  on  one  side 
of  it,  they  would  shout  a  charm  or 
imprecation  so  terrible  that  every  fish  • 
wire  would  scamper  right  and  left  over 
dykes  and  ditches,  and  through  fields, 
rather  than  cross  the  fatal  line.     The 
end  of  the  curse  was  revolting  enough 
— *'  neist  time  that  yer  father,  yer 
brither,  or  yer  man,  gangs  to  sea»  may 
his  boat  be  a  bonnet  till  him.*'     If  the 
Rathen  urchins  still  continue  to  annoy 
these  women  through  their  afi^ections, 
we  could  wish  the  "  ducking  stool " 
revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  rascals. 
Every  class  or  sort  of  people  have 
their  oaths,  which  they  count  it  small 
flin  to  break.     Honourable  gentlemen 
will  swear  through  the  nine- inch  doors 
of  the  Commons  House,  respecting 
bribery  and  their  qualifications.    The 
gentleman  swore  on  his  honour  to  the 
boy  that  he  would  not  beat  him  if  he 
came  down  the  tree.     "  I  dinna  ken 
aboot  honour**  replied  the  bov,  **  but 
say  as  sure  at  death,  an*  I'll  dee't.*' 
An  Aberdeen  lawyer  swore  the  whole 
of  the  fishers  of  Collieston  or  Finny- 
fauld  in  a  smuggling  case  without 
eliciting  any  thing.     It  was  proposed 
to  administer  «<  the  Fisher's  aitb." 
•*  Na,  faith,  na/*  cried  the  first  witness 
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to  whom  the  words  of  fear  were  oflWred 
— ^  1*11  swear  ony  thing  ye  Uke,  but 
rU  nae  swear  that  ane."  Light  broke 
but  of  the  case.  The  fishers  vene- 
rate idiots.  "  Ye*ve  anither  child 
whom  ye  havena  mentioned,"  said  a 
Burgess  of  Peterhead  to  a  poor  fisher- 
woman  the  sea  had  just  robbed  of 
her  husband.  *'  There*s  the  poor 
laddie  that's  no  vera  right."  "  Oa 
ay»  sir,  but  there's  nae  fear  of  him, 
he*s  the  Lord's  anointed."  Respect- 
ing death  they  have  many  fearful  be« 
liefs.  In  the  dark  of  midnight,  a  light 
is  seen  proceeding  without  hands 
through  the  air  from  the  house  of  the 
victim  of  the  king  of  terrors,  to  the 
grave  about  to  l^  occupied.  Prior 
to  a  disaster  at  sea,  the  wraith  of 
a  doomed  comrade  is  sometimes  seen 
— figure,  dress,  and  look  defined — 
borne  off  in  a  sheet  of  flame»  or  a 
chariot  of  fire. 

The  fishers  are  greatly  in  want  of 
surnames.  As  tliey  are  all  descended 
from  a  few  common  ancestors,  and 
have  from  time  immemorial  kept 
themselves  distinct  from  other  low- 
landers,  there  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  surnames  In  a  fish  town. 
There  are  twenty^five  Geoige  Cowies 
in  Buckie.  The  grocers,  in  "  book- 
ing" their  fisher  customers,  invariably 
insert  the  nickname  or  tee-name,  and 
In  the  case  of  married  men,  write 
down  the  wife's  along  with  the  hus* 
band's  name.  Unmarried  debtors 
have  the  names  of  their  parents  in- 
serted with  their  own.  lu  the  town- 
register  of  Peterhead,  these  signatures 
occur, ''  Elizabeth  Taylor,  spouse  to 
John  Thomson,  Sovplest*  *'  Agnet 
Farquhar,  spouse  to  W.  Findlater, 
Stouttie.*' 

In  an  unsophisticated  village,  the 
proper  names  only  connect  the  Inha* 
bitants  with  the  external  civiliaation, 
while  the  tee-name  is,  of  necessity, 
the  thing  for  use.  It  u  amusing 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  a  grocer's  ledger,  and 
see  the  tee-names  as  they  come 
up.  JBuckief  Beautjff  JBam,  Bigge» 
lugs,  Coliop,  Helidom,  the  King,  the 
Provost,  Rochie,  Stoattie,  SiUerUnh 
the  Smack,  Snipe,  Snuffers,  Toothie, 
ToiUowrie,  Ladies  are  occasional- 
ly found  who  are  gallantly  and 
exquisitely  called  the  Cutter,  the 
Bear,  &c.  Among  the  twenty-five 
George  Cowies  in  Buckie»  there 
are  Geoige  Gowie,  doodk,  Geoi^e 
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C»wi0«   earrpi,  and  G«ofg6   Cowio»  tore  of  the  enqoiiy*  and  he  answered 

Mcp.  brkkly— 

>   A  stranger  bad  oeeaston  to  call  on  ''  A  Cordiner»  ur.*' 

a  fishMnaUf  living  In  one   of  the  "Very  well:    now,  what  is   her 

Bttchan  fiskdng  villages,  of  the  name  of  ehristian  name — her  first  name  ?  '* 

Alexander  White.    Bat  he  was  ig-  «'  Tykes  the  bit  div'  I  ken  that 

norant  both  of  his  honse  and  his  tee-  noo !  *' 

nane.      Unfortnnatelj   there   were  **  Is  it  Jenn j  ?  ** 

maaj  persons  of  the  name  in  the  vil-  ''  Nay  sir." 

lage.     Meeting  a  girl,  he  asked-*  « Is  it  Kirsty  ?  *' 

«« Coa*d  you  tell  me  fa'r  Sanny  Fite  "  Na»  sir.*' 

lives  ?  *'  *'  Nanny,  Grizzy,  or  Msggy  ?  ** 

^  Fiik  Sanny  Fite  ?'*  "  Na«  It  is  nane  o'  that/'  responded 

'<  Moekle  Sanny  Fite.'*  moomfiilly  the  happy  possessor  of  the 

"  Filk  muekle  Sanny  Fite  ?"  heart  though  not  of  the  name  of  the 

*'  Mackle  lang  Sanny  Fite.**  fair  Cordiner,  the  huslu^id  elect — be- 

"  Filk  mackle  lang  Sanny  Fite  ?**  tween  whom  and  all  his  hopes  there 

"  Muekle  ItMg  glared  Sanny  Fite,"  was  now  onlv  a  syllabic  obstacle, 

ahonted  the  stranger.       *  "  My  good  fellow,  this  is  a  bad  job 

'«  Ob  I    It's  '  Gaup-ik^'&ft*  y'ere  —I  cannot  book  you  until  I  know  the 

aeeking,**  cried  the  girl,  *'  and  fat  the  proper  names  of  both  parties.     Your 

deevU  for  dinna  ye  speer  for  the  man  marriage,  I  fear,  must  be  put  off  for 

by  his  richt  name  at  anee?'*  a  week.     I  cannot  help  it     Try  it 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  postman  in  again ." 

an  Englisb  coal  district,  who  had  so  Perplexed,  chagrined,  the  expect- 

eompletelv  forgotten  hb  own  proper  ant  bridegroom,  after  pondering  for  a 

name,  ana  identified  himself  with  his  few  minutes  with  a  dull  cloudy  face 

nickname,  that  he  carried  a  letter  cor-  which  began  to  light  up,  at  last  sud- 

lectly  addressed  to  himself,  for  a  fort-  denly  exclaimed — 

night,  making  enquiries  all  the  time  **  Od,  1*11  wager  it*s  Bell  I  *' 

for  the  party  for  wfaom  it  was  intend-  "  Why  think  you  so?*'  asked  the 

ed.    In  Buchan  a  story  is  told,  which,  grave  pariah  functionary, 

though  inferior,  b  similar  to  this,  and  "  Because  I  saw  a  mackle  B,  (ba) 

has  the  merit  of  being  strictly  true,  as  on  the  breast  o'  her  sark. 

living  witnesses  can    attest   it.      A  All  who  live  by  the  sea-side  enjoy 

fisherman  about  to  be  married  called  double  sympathies  compared  with  in- 

on  Uie  session-clerk  of  a  parish  near  laind  dwellers.     They  have  the  farm, 

Peterhead,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  town,  the  parish,  the  garden,  to 

lus  intention  registered.  occupy  their  minds,  as  well  as  those 

'«  Aum  gann  to  be  married,  sir,  who  have  not  the  sea  with  her  ever- 

and  I  was  wanting  to  be  beyukit.**   .  changing  face  and  voice ;  her  fish, 

"  That's  right,   Gibbie,^  said  the  ships,  boats,  waves,  rocks,  sand  hills. 

Dominie  of  ■                *'  And  what's  pebblea,  the  kissing  undulation  of  the 

your  sweetheart* s  name?**  summer  tide,  the  fury  and  wrecks  of 

**  Doot,**  replied  Gibbie,  blushing-  the  wintry  breakers.      They  never 

ly.  want  company  who  live  by  the  sea. 

"  What  said  yon,  Gilbert  ? "  sgain  They  must  grow  brave  who  have  not 

enquired  the  clerk,  who  by  this  time  merely  opportunities  of  riding  but 

had  the  register-book  open  before  him,  also  of  boating,  swimming,  and  en- 

and  was  waiting,  pen  in  hand,  to  make  countering  the  perils  of  the  sea.    As 

the  important  entry.  they  have  both  the  land  and  the  sea 

**  Doot,**  repeated  the  fisherman,  to  plough  in,  the  means  of  subsistence 

with  emphasb.  are  nearer  at  hand  to  the  sea-side  than 

**  Doot !  doot  I  you  don*t  mean  to  to  the  inland  dwellers. 
say  that  is  her  name  ?**  We  know  of  few  signs  of  wrecker 
"  Ay ;  surely.**  feelings  and  habilB  among  the  inhabi- 
«« Doot — O,  I  understand — ^that  is  tants  of  the  Scotch  east  coast  like 
her  tee-name.     But  your  bonny  lass  those  which  disgrace  the  Sussex  coasts 
haa  another  name — her  proper  name,  of  England.    In  the  last  century  there 
Isshea  Stephenor  a  Cordiner?"  lived  indeed,  as  we  have  heard,  a 
A   glimmering   notion   began   to  fisherman,  who,  being  really  a  pre- 
dawn on  the  lover  regarding  the  na-  eminently  pious  and  good  man#  except 
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a  Uttle  too  wovMlyt  nwd  to  retire  to 

gray  aloud  among  the  solitary  aaod- 
ills,  one  of  bis  requests  being  a  peti- 
liea  to  the  Lord  ia  liis  mereyy  when  it 
was  His  will  to  eanse  a  wreek,  to  send 
the  waife  on  tlM  waves  to  the  beach 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  A  similar 
petition  is  sdd  to  have  oocorred  week- 
ly in  the  prayers  of  a  minister  of  a 
sea-side  parish.  Though  the  proper- 
ty of  wrecks  needs  protection  among 


a  Seotch  fislier.--.whal  ferme  thai 
which  fills  the  soul  of  a  Sussex 
wreeker,  and  what  are  the  dream- 
stances  which  modify  the  tiaiudatioB 
of  their  theories  into  praetiee.  Tiiis 
knowledge  were  worn  a  cart-l 
munerical  statistieB. 

Doubtless  a  great  nsoral  infli 
is*  the  full  oeeupatioii  there  n  in  these 
villages  for  their  women.  They  am 
not  ewsed  with  lots  of  idle  women 


cart-loadof 


them  as  among  most  inhabitants  of    whose  labour  is  worth  little  or  nothings 


the  British  eoest,  and  though  our  in- 
fant ears  have  tistened  to  maay  a 
tale  of  rieh  vesseb  cast  on4he  ooast* 
of  nights  spent  by  all  who  lived  near 
the  terrible  spot  ia  lighting  ires  on 
rocks  or  hills»  and  firing  off  muskets 
to  give  hope  to  the  perishing  crews 
wliose  shrieks  would  ever  and  anon 

Sieree  through  the  darkness»  we  never 
eani  the  e&o  of  a  story  of  a  murder 
done  on  the  persons  whom  the  storms 
had  spared.  Families  have  indeed 
been  pointed  out  said  to  have  been 
first  enriched  by  waifs;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  criminal  records  of  the  Seotch 


east  coast  contain  a  single  ease  of    ildUiiigs  a-week. 


and  who  have  consequently  to  support 
themselves  on  the  vices  of  men.  An- 
other blessed  thing  is  the  closeness  of 
familv  ties.  All  the  generations  who 
are  anve  together  live  together.  Their 
young  grow  up  under  the  guardian 
eyes  of  their  eldefa.  They  are  always 
within  earshot  of  the  ezperieoce  of 
life  gatkered  in  the  greats*  part  of  a 
eentury»  and  eoneentrated  into  the 
venerable  wisdom  of  proverbs  and 
advice  and  examples»  bv  peraons  who 
nursed  and  reared  their  helpless  years* 
Unlike  our  factory  population*  thrar 
fiimily  ties  are  not  broken  for  a  fow 


wrecker  murder  during  the  two  last 
centuries.  The  boy»  the  dog*  or  the 
eaty  sometimes  the  only  lile  preserved 
on  these  wrecks*  was  generally  che- 
rished with  an  additional  kindness  on 
account  of  the  suflerings  nndeigone. 


The  men  dlMhai^  the  sea,  the 
women  the  iandypoition  of  their  com- 
mon labours.  There  is  a  great  ififfer- 
enoe  between  the  lierring*  the  salmon, 
and  the  wluito  fisheries.  Herrings  are 
eapriciousy  and  do  not  come  regulap- 


Indeed,  we  know  a  reoent  instance  of    ly  to  the  same  coast  banks  to  bo 


a  striking  sempulousness  regarding 
such  property.  The  only  burial-plaoe 
of  the  entire  viMage  of  Inverallochie 
is  a  lonely  spot  on  the  sea-shorCf  near 
Saint  Combe.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  the  tnveller  was  shown,  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  inclosnre,  the  entire  clothing 
of  two  seamen  who  had  been  cast 
ashore  and  decently  interred  on  the 
spot.  The  clothes  lay  exactly  as  they 
had  been  taken  off  the  bodies — the 
braces  still  hooked  to  the  baok  but- 
tons, the  boots  and  every  thing  were 
good.  Yet  the  neighbouring  poor 
had  left  them  scrupulously  untouched. 
A  boat  which  has  once  cost  a  life  is 
never  again  used  by  a  Buohan  fisher : 
it  is  drawn  up  on  a  lonely  part  of  the 
beach  until  it  rots,  or  is  destroyed  by 
the  first  storm  that  reaches  it*  It 
would  be  most  useful  could  we  tell 
what  have  been  the  moral  agencies 
woA  Ideas  which  have  produced  this 
superiority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
east  coast  of  ScoUand  over  the  east 
coast  wreckers   of   England;    what 


caught.  They  sometimes  deseit 
coast  for  years,'  and  then  come  in  a 
ahoal  which  darkens  the  sea  for  miles* 
although  beating  It  into  foam.  In 
the  sea  they  are  attended  by  seals 
with  their  round  dark  heads*  per- 
poises  gambling  about*  and  whales 
spouting  magnificently — in  the  air  by 
clouds  of  cormorants  and  sesguUv, 
diving*  whirling  about*  and  rending 
heaven  with  their  clanging  cry.  The 
waves  seem  to  become  fish  and  birds. 
There  have  l>een  herring  fishings  of 
late  vears  at  Peterhead  and  Fraser- 
burgh^n  the  Friths  they  have  been 
pursued  for  centuries.  Wherever  the 
herring  fisherv  goes,  drunkenness*  un- 
til the  teetotallers  began*  used  to  go 
with  it.  Four  Sooteh  pints  was  the 
weekly  allowanoe  of  a  ooat*s  crew  of 
five  men*  an  allowaace  which  waa 
often  drunk  between  Saturday  and 
Monday.  The  men  go  out  to  sen 
for  the  white  fishing  between  two  and 
three  o'elock  in  the  moraing*  often  in 
darkness  and  cold.     They  are  well 


theory  eflifo  grows  up  in  the  mind  of    dad  in  their  gkaed  hats*  thick  pen- 
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jackets,  and  lerge  troiuers.  For  the 
faaring  fishiiig  tii^  g^  out  between 
fKL  and  leven  ia  the  evening,  and 
come  in  brfcre  nine  in  the  momtng. 
Before  ataxtiiig  they  ttwajs  drink  to 
a  "  White  Lng.*' 

After  throwing  out  the  net  at  a 
pkee  whieh  their  experienoe  pre- 
•eribesy  one  man  is  appointed  to 
watch,  and  tiie  rest  giro  tliemseives 
v^  to  sleep  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat, 
as  the  grsy  morning  becomes  the 
Imght  £i7«  Bnt  we  most  nse  tlie 
aetoal  words  of  a  NewhaTon  fisher : — 
''ye  see  afore  we  gang  oat  wi'  the 
Imts  and  tlie  nets,  we  aye  drinic  to  a 
white  log.  A  corner  of  Uie  net  is 
wliat  we  ca'  a  lag>  ye  see.  An'  a  white 
Ing  is,  when  we  may  be  a'  sleepin*  in 
tiie  boat  except  one  man«  and  lie  pnUs 
up  the  comer  o'  the  net  to  see  if 
fliere's  any  thing  in't.  An*  if  it  looks 
white  and  glitterin'  like  siller,  and  has» 
mi^be,  hjuf  a  barrel  o'  herrin'  in't, 
and  the  man  that  sees  that,  cries  *  A 
idnte  lag,  men,*  they  may  l>e  as 
dnll  as  ye  Mke,  but  that  pits  liib  in 
die  nrassel  <firectly  s  and  there  is  a  joy 
and  drinking  to  it.  Bot  if  tiie  comer 
comes  up,  that's  a  black  Ing,  an'  tiiere's 
nae  joy  an'  nae  drinking  tiien,  bnt  a' 
iianging  their  Iwads  like  a  bnimsh." 
Br  the  way,  the  intelligent  fisher  to 
whcoB  we  owe  this  graphic  sketch, 
toM  ns  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  his 
moral  tiieoir  of  lifis — ^his  opinion  of 
kwyms— ''How  they  leel*^  he  ez- 
daimed ;  **  there  is  nae  fear  of  where 
they'll  gang— they'll  roast  to  the  oil." 

If  die  season  is  bad,  the  less  scm- 
pnions  fishers  will  slip  oot  to  sea  even 
on  tlie  Sunday  night,  or  soon  afler 
the  stroke  of  twdte  o'doek.  The 
Bndde  fishers  often  get  up  a  ball  for 
"  lock."  They  hire  a  lai^e  room  and 
a  fiddler,  and  red  for  hours.  Inspired 
by  homs  of  ale»  glasses  of  whiskey, 
mnsie,  and  the  waSles  of  thdr  part- 
ners, they  express  their  hilarity  by  a 
great  tramp  of  their  feet,  a  snap  of 
dieir  fingers,  and  the  spirit-stirring, 
inimitable,  nnroellable,  *^  Whngh  V* 
in  the  seal  of  the  dance,  some  of  the 
men  strip  to  the  shirt-^ieBpite  thdr 
unbraced  canrass  trowsers.  How 
difi^erent  this  to  the  orderly  waltzing 
of  the  people  of  the  same  class  in 
Fnmce— on  thdr  own  fioors,  or  in 
Ihdr  sober  cabarets  I  Does  net  die 
Tcry  poorest  French  fisher  owe  his 
dancing  aeqdrements  to  the  fkdiion 
wlilch  once  raised  the  repute  of  the 
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art  so  high  in  his  coootry,  that  a  great 
dancer  used  to  talk  of  the  two  great 
Ihmilies — tlie  house  of  Vestris  and  the 
honse  of  Bourbon  ?  By  the  bye»  even 
in  Franee  the  fishers  are  a  separate 
dass.  Though  the  middle  and  lower 
dasses  dance  together  in  the  ^Dueam, 
I  have  not  observed  any  but  fishere 
nringiing  in  thdr  dances,  on  thdr 
often-recurring  feast-days  and  hdl- 
days. 

To  cure  and  sdl  the  fish  is  the 
business  of  the  women,  who  thus  ob- 
tafai  the  power  of  the  purse,  which 
most  manage  well,  albeit  some  of 
them  are  fond  of  whiskey.  They  dry 
the  fish  on  the  rocks  or  the  stony 
beach.  During  the  white-fishing  sea* 
son,  Tou  look  down  from  the  Buchan- 
ness  light-house  on  acres  of  haddocks^ 
whitening  the  wild  rocks.  Deding 
In  a  ware  not  only,  like  all  wares,  of 
CTor-shifting  value,  but  of  a  pro. 
eminently  uncertdn  value,  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  asking  douUe  the  price 
they  may  be  induced  to  take.  Super- 
ficial and  hasty  censors  condemn  them 
for  thb  dishonesty.  It  is  no  such 
thmg.  The  accusation  is  false,  both 
in  morals  and  economics.  The  value 
to  the  buyer  is  the  red  vdne— the 
honest  priee^-which  they  can  ascer- 
tdn  only  by  bargaining.  All  deslers 
deem  it  fair  to  take  advantages  fbr 
thdr  knowledge.  A  yoong  house* 
vrife,  wishing  to  ngndise  her  economy, 
efibred  a  fishwoman  less  than  die  hdf 
of  what  she  asked,  and  l»r  die  insult 
and  the  ignorance  of  her  offer,  riddy 
merited  the  rebuil-— *'  Gae  awa  to  yer 

S lawny,  mem ;  ye  ken  naething  aboot 
sh."  The  lady  assumed  dishonesty 
where  there  was  only  a  convendonai 
rale.  The  Buckie  fishers  are  shy  of  let- 
ters, lest  they  should  be  etaverM  (duns), 
and  of  strangers,  lest  th^  should  be 
me99enger8  (bailiffs).  A  buyer  wished 
a  hdf-hundred  of  oysters.  «  Will  ye 
tak  them  in  aneses  or  fimrses  ?  "  asked 
the  seller,  *'  we  count  them  in  fburses, 
fifteen  fonrses  to  a  word.  But  I'U 
count  them  in  aneses  to  you.*' 

**  I'll  take  them  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  them." 

**  That's  fifteen  fomnes  to  the  half- 
hunner." 

•f  O,"  cried  the  hnyer,  **  in  one 
way  I'd  only  have  fifty,  but  fifteen 
fours  are  sixty." 

«<  Te'd  the  vrindert  of  me  there," 
laughingly  remarked  the  fisherwomaa, 
who  had  tried  to  give  fifty  fisr  sixty. 
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jtf  half  a  hundred,  contrary  to  custom,  bu^  mj  luckj  forpit  o*  aa'at.    Na*  na. 

There  is  often  reason  as  well  as  pathos  it  ill  no  da    De*il  ane  yet."   She  was 

in  their  pleas,  as  wheui  after  a  storm,  believed  to  be  a  witch.    Every  mom« 

they  say,  to  keep  up  the  price — **  Fish  ing  she  used  to  go  to  the  Saltpans,  at 

is  no  fish  the  day»  mem  ;  they're  men's  Joppa«  and  buT  her  salt  for  the  day  at 

lives."     People  are  dishonest  in  the  thirteenpence  halfpenny  a-peck,  about 

way  of  business  who  are  otherwise  in-  seven  pounds  weight*  retailing  it  at 

4sapable  of  a  meanness.    A  fact  which  sixpence  a  caif/>^a  wooden  measure, 

most  strikingly  evinces  the  general  the  one  end  of  which  was  a  forpit,  the 

honesty  of  the  Newhaven  fishers,  ia  other  half  a  forpit     She  thought  it 

declared  by  a  respectable  baker  in  lucky  to  say — '*  Na»  na»  de*il  ane 

Leith  Walk,  who  has  dealt  with  them  yet.^'    Her  habit  of  thinking  aloud 

extensively   for  twenty    years,    and  gave  much  amusement  to  the  boys, 

never  refused  credit ;  and  yet  his  bad  who  used  to  listen  to  her.     A  fat 

debts,  he  believes,  have  not  altogether  clergyman  waddling  before  her,  she 

amounted  to  half-a-crown.     In  fact,  continued,  whilehe  remained  in  sight, 

be  never  had  a  bad  debt ;  and  if  he  crying,  "  £h  I  but  he*s  fat — see  how 

has  lost,  it  has  been  his  own  fault.  he  shugs ! — ^whall  buy  my  lucky  forpit 

In  carrying  the  fish  to  market,  the  o'  sa*at?— see  how  he  shugs !"    This 

fishwomen  often  perform  extraordi-  personage  died  about  twenty  years 

nary  feats.     A  Collieston  wife  thinks  ago,  and  did  not  live  to  see  her  trade 

nothing  of  walking  into  Aberdeen,  a  abolished  by  the  reducUon  of  Uie  salt 

distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  sell  a  creel"  ^^^' 

fu'  o*  dilse !  In  1795,  three  of  them  Though  not  wreckers,  the  fishers  of 
went  from  Dunbar  io  Edinburgh,  both  sexes  used  to  be  great  smugglers, 
twenty*  seven  miles,  with  each  a  load  Curiously  did  the  consciences  of  pious 
of  2001b.  of  herrings  on  her  back,  in  men — good,  decent,  devout,  purituii- 
five  hours.  When  the  boats  came  in  cal  men,  fit  themselves  without  a 
late  in  the  forenoon  to  the  harbour  of  twinge  to  smuggler  pursuits.  A  good 
Fisberrow,  so  as  to  leave  them  barely  man  is  still  alive  in  a  northern  town 
time  to  reach  Edinbuigh  before  din<-  who  was  both  a  Seceder  and  a  smug- 
ner,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  te  gler,  unrivalled  at  conceaJiog  a  few 
perform  their  journey  of  £ve  miles,  tubs  so  neatly  under  the  turf,  that  the 
'  three  of  them  carrying  the  creel  time  keen  eye  of  the  ganger  could  not  de- 
about,  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  tect  the  cut  next  day.  At  christen- 
hour.  Nowadays  these  feats  are  un-  ings,  **  Grace  and  growin*  **  used  to 
necessary,  as  the  fish  of  Ftsherrow  be  drunken  to  the  child  out  of  wooden 
and  Cockenzie  are  carried  by  railway,  eaupt  full  of  gin,  all  over  Bnchan.  The 
But  every  where  else  these  women  late  collector.  More,  used  to  tell  some 
still  carry  their  great  loads.  Among  anecdotes  of  the  tricks  of  the  women 
the  Buchan  farmers  and  fishers  the  in  conveying  gin  or  hollands  into 
traffic  is  curiously  hereditary.  Certain  Aberdeen.  He  observed  a  woman 
families  of  fishers  supply  certain  fami-  notorious  for  eontrivances,  earrying 
lies  of  farmers  from  generation  to  apparently  a  child  in  her  arms, 
generation,  and  no  inducement  is  *'  Where  are  you  going  this  mom- 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  fisher  to  ing,  Kinty  ?  **  was  his  question, 
supply  a  family  contrary  to  this  rule.  ''  I*m  gaan  up  to  the  Tamtles, 
It  is  a  system  of  barter  become  here-  sir,  (Trinity  Church,)  to  get  my 
ditary ;  and  the  person  who  dared  to  chll*  christened.** 
inteifere  with  it  would  draw  down  on  <*  Let  me  see  it*' 
himself  the  wrath  of  his  neighbours.  <'Na,  sir,  it  'ud  get  cauld,  that  it 

Kay,  in  ]  799,  delineated,  with  all  would,  in  this  frosty  momin*  I  ** 

the  truth  of  carioature* — (every  body  *'  Well,  come  wi^  me,  and  I'll  give 

ought  to  know  that  Kay,  Gillray,  and  yon  something  to  warm  it." 

H.  B.,  are  the  truest  likeness- makers  She  flung  the  child  from  her,  and 

of  the  last  half- century,) — a  hawker  of  off*!     It  was  a  keg,  made  with  straw 

salt  in  Edinburgh,  in  Margaret  Suttie,  into  a   thumping    baby  I      Another 

a  native  of  Fisberrow,  who  amused  her  woman  smuggled  hollands  in  tin  hipt. 

generation  by  thmking  aloud  on  the  There  was  more  of  trick  than  daring 

fltreets.    A  tough,  keen-eyed,  hook-  in  thdr  iUeffal  trade, 

nosed,  short  and  Uiick  oarline  is  ex-  Prior  to  the  establbhing  of  Preven- 

hibited  to  the  Ufe,  calling—"  Wha'U  tive  Staaons,  there   was   so   mneh 
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smuggling  earned  on  by  the  flsherst 
that  the  meanest  hind  scorned  whbkej 
on  the  Bttchsji  coast — a  coast»  by  the 
way#  well  worthy  of  a  more  minute 
description  than  we  can  give  it.  Ex- 
cept near  Aberdeen,  we  did  not  see^ 
last  autunm,  within  sight  of  the  coasts 
a  single  tree  or  shnib  in  ail  the  thirty 
or  forty  miles  between  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead.  For  fifteen  miles  the  sea 
runs  along  sand-hills ;  for  the  rest  of 
the  distance  to  Peterhead*  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Scotland*  bold,  wild* 
lohj,  jagged  rocks  girt  the  sea.  Here 
and  there  a  little  tillage  is  seen ;  and 
the  old  castle  of  Slains*  wluch  is  a 
min*  and  the  new  castle*  a  modern 
gingerbread  affair*  erected  on  grand 
granite  rocks*  with  a  marine  Tilla  be* 
lon^ng  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen*  form 
the  only  sights  on  the  coast*  with  the 
excerption  of  the  remarkable  Bullers 
of  Buchan.  Green  grass*  brown 
heather*  and  yellowing  com  coTerthe 
earth;  but  not  a  leaf  can  the  eye  de» 
tect.  All  is  bleak,  bare*  cold,  stem* 
Scotch*  as  if  the  very  face  of  nature 
were  sourly  Presbyterian. 

**  Bullers'*  is  the  common  name  of 
several  rocky  caTcras  and  arches  on 
the  Buchan  coast.  The  <'  Pot*'  is 
most  curious.  •  Imagine  a  caYcm  en- 
tered by  the  sea*  through  an  arch 
fifty  feet  high*  but  too  narrow  to  allow 
a  boat  to  pass  without  unshipping  Uie 
oars.  Rocks*  topped  with  gnss*  rise 
ahnndred  and  fifty  feet  aboTC  the  arch. 
Bow  into  the  cavem  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet*  and  preserving  the  arch  and 
rocks  above  it*  blow  the  interior  roof 
of  rocks  away*  until,  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding w  Jls  of  lofty  rocks*  you  see 
blue  skies  and  sunlight*  which  show 
you  in  the  deep  clear  undulating 
watery  white  rocks*  and  brown  and 
men  sea-flowers  of  ineffable  beauty. 
This  is  the  Pot.  Though  the  arch  is 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high*  yet*  when  a 
storm  is  on  the  coast*  it  u  choked  with 
mad  sea-foam*  and  the  unroofed  oa- 
▼em  becomes  a  pot*  caldron*  boiler* 
or  buller*  of  furious  waves  and  whirl- 
]M>ols.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Pot*  one 
of  which  retires  to  some  depth*  as  a 
boatman  remarked*  **  a*  mony  a  kag 
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has  been  hidden  there*  ur.*'  Smug* 
glers  and  their  kegs*  a  duchess  and 
her  dinner,  are  now  the  associations  of 
this  wild  scene*  instead  of  the  mer- 
maids with  their  witching  music  and 
their  death-boding  screams. 

Literature  has  given  the  spot  its 
best  associations.  Samuel  Johnson 
vuited  this  scene  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust 1773— Walter  Scott  on  the  31st 
of  Jdy  1814.  Boswell  says  it  was 
alarming  to  see  old  Johnson  striding 
irregularly  along  the  footpath*  round 
the  top  of  the-  monstrous  caldron. 
Scott  remarks  the  place  where  the 
path  b  only  two  feet  wide*  with  a 
monstrous  precipice  on  either  side* 
At  his  visit*  Johnson  was  sixty-four* 
Scott  forty-three.  Every  British  mind 
can  picture  the  men. 

Of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  fishers* 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  Scotch  kings,  from 
the  earliest  times*  to  encourage  colo- 
nies of  fishers  from  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Holland.  The  flthers  of 
Buckshaven  were  wont  to  dance  the 
Danish  sword  dance. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  humour 
afloat  in  Scotland  respecting  the  fish- 
ers, consists  of  stories  of  their  ren- 
counters with  Presbyterian  clergy* 
men.     The  minister  of  Footdee  had 

g reached  on .  the  text  about  casting 
read,  on  the  waters*  to  find  it  after 
many  days.  He  afterwards  asked  a 
woman  why  she  had  left  off  attending 
church.  "  Because  ye  tell  lees,  sir* 
I  baked  a  cake,  and  a  big  cake  it  was* 
sir*  and  John  and  me  coost  it  into  the 
sea  between  the  pier-heads*  sir*  but 
deil  pick  out  my  eyne  if.  we've  seen 
a  stime  (atom)  of  it  again.*'  A  very 
zealous  clergyman  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  a  fishing  village  every  week* 
to  examine  the  people  in  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  Adam  L— — ,  a  fisher* 
got  tipsy*  fell  and  broke  his  nose*  just 
before  a  catechetical  visit  at  his  cot- 
tage.  HtB  wife  huddled  him  into  bed. 
When  the  minister  began  to  question 
the  woman,  he  asked  her  the  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Adam?  Thinking  all  was 
found  out*  she  answered,  *'  *Deed*  sir, 
it  was  naething  but  drink.*' 
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Almost  belbre  I  was  aware  of  n^ 
own  eztstMioe  in  the  town  and  onL* 
Tenitj  of  Cambridge,  it  appeared  that 
othen  had  been  poesesied  of  the  fi^t: 
Jbr,  npon  leaTioft  the  narrow  ilip  of 
lodigiog  in  wfaieh  I  had  paiaed  the 
nighty  (and  wfaieh,  eertainly»  might 
be  styled  the  bed-room»  inatmneh  as 
there  was  just  room  enongh  for  a  bed 
in  it«  and  nothing  more^)  and  entering 
the  sitdng.room  acyotning,  I  diMOTor- 
ed  upon  the  table*  awaiting  me,  a  let- 
ter in  dne  form  addressed  to  Csleb 
Stnkely,  Esq.»  Trini^  College*  Cam« 
bridge.   The  eontents  were  as  follows: 

''  The  Viee-Cbaneellor  presents  bis 
Und  regards  to  Mr  Stnkely*  and  trusts 
that  Mr  Stukely*  senior,  as  well  as 
Mrs  Stukely,  are  in  the  ei^oyment  of 
the  best  possible  health,  as  thb  leayes 
the  Vice*  Chancellor  at  present;  at  the 
same  time,  the  V.  C»  begs  to  request 
the  faToor  of  Mr  Stukely's  company 
at  breakfast  this  mombig,  trusting 
that  no  preriotts  engagement  will  d^ 
prive  him  of  the  honour. 

<'N.B.  Bftr  Stukely  will  please  at. 
tend  In  fall  dress." 

.  Flattered  as  I  really  felt  by  this  in- 
▼itation,  I  attributed  it  rather  to  the 
high  character  wfaieh  my  father  en- 
joyed as  a  trader  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, than  to  any  personal  desert,  of 
which  the  Vice*  Chancellor  must  ne- 
cessarily hafe  been  ignorant.  Singu- 
larly Tigilant,  howcYcr,  I  could  not 
but  consider  that  system,  by  wbieh 
the  private  conditkm  and  movements 
of  the  homblest  of  scholars  were  so 
immediately  obserred  and  communi- 
cated to  the  highest  authorities.  Could 
this  be  the  usual  mode  of  recelTing  the 
adopted  into  the  aflTectionate  boeom  of 
oAna  molerf  or  waaitanespedalmark 
of  attention  extended  to  me — an  ez- 
oeption  from  Uie  general  rule?  Let  my 
youth  plead  for  the  modesty  tfaat  in- 
duoed  me  to  form  the  latter  opinion. 
Not  haylDg  yet  donned  my  academic 
oostume,  I  argued  diat  it  would  be 
becoming  in  me  to  present  myself  in 
that  pardeular  dress  which  had  been 
made  in  London  expressly  for  cTening 
parties  |  albeit*  such  mighty  and  fa- 


doings  had  been  foreign  to 
the  qidet  abode  from  which  I  had  mi- 
grated. By  Mr  Simmonda  I  was  di« 
rected  to  the  Vice-Chancdloi's  abode* 
The  reader  will  not  have  fonotten 
that  rery  respectable  character  intro- 
dneed  by  Mr  Temple  in  his  narrative 
at  die  doee  of  the  last  chapter— 4o 
wit,  the  gyp  of  Mr  HMbaad.  The 
above-mentioned  Simmonda  perform- 
ed the  like  office  for  me;  bnt  let  not 
the  worthiest  of  his  q>ecies  be  con- 
founded with  the  vilest.  Pietnrelo 
▼onrself  a  body  curved  and  bendiiMr 
beneath  a  load  of  years-— a  head 
blaDched  in  the  service  of  old  Time^ 
not  a  hair  bnt  weacieg  the  master*a 
livery — an  eye  of  settled  stillaess— ft 
handC  bloodless  and  old  indeed*  active 
only  in  its  tremblings^  squeezed  up 
and  foded — a  gait*  to  say  it  was  a 
ebild*s  wonld  be  to  libd  nature;,  it 
was  so  weak  and  tottering.  This  was 
the  exiemal  Simrnonds.  The  invisi- 
ble part  of  him  was  not  younger  or 
fresher  in  the  hour  that  bis  Maker 
first  breathed  the  breath  of  life  in 
him.  I  experienced  a  feelipg  of  shame 
when  I  engaged  bim. 

<'  Yon  are  too  old  for  work*  man*!* 
said  I  to  him. 

**  Not  I,  indeed,  sir*"  was  hb reply; 
<<  Tm  nearer  to  fourscore  than  seven- 
ty-*4faat  is  true ;  but  Til  warrant  yon 
a  lad  of  eighteen  is  not  more  nimble. 
Look  here,  now."  And  he  attempted 
to  rum  aerosa  the  room  I  The  exhibi- 
tiott  was  mdanbholy  indeed.  «  Be- 
sides," lie  continued,  holding  his  sides* 
and  oatohing  fais  breath  after  the  ex- 
ertion* **  Tve  a  grandson — God  Uess 
faimi^who  takes  all  the  labour  oif 
my  hands*  Bnt  I  should  die  if  I  were 
to  give  it  up  altogether.  Sixty  years 
come  next  Shrove&de  have  I  done  d^y 
beie.  Ah,  sir^  tilings  are  diflerant 
nowl  Times  are  not  as  tfaej  liave 
beenl" 

(I  discovered*  when  I  became  a  few 
years  older,  that  no  times  are  eeer  as 
they  have  been.  It  is  a  fault  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  times.  Mr  Simmonda 
had  no  particular  complaint  to  make; 
his  remark  was  general.) 
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«  Perhapf*  air,**  said  Mr  Sii 
when  I  had  agreed  to  hire  hlutp  **  yon 
woold  like  to  be  ahown  over  yonr 
voon.  Be  good  enough  to  foUoir 
me.**  I  niiitl  here  preMise  that  my 
rooB  waa  of  aM^dwato  dimeatioos*  and 
night  be  deserUNni  aa  contaiaiDg  one 
Yery  large  fireplace^  one  very  large 
capboard*  two  Yery  large  window- 
nib*  and  two  Yery  small  windows. 
Fnrthery  it  was  wainseoted»  and  in 
the  eeiling  the  artificial  blaek  prepon« 
derated  oonsiderably  over  the  natural 
vhito.  Having  observed  all  this  be- 
fore, and  at  a  glance,  I  was  certainly 
not  prefMtfed  for  the  important  dr 
with  whieh  Mr  Simmonds  proceeded 
to  point  ont  the  various  localities  and 
ornaments  of  the  place.  He  nuide 
first  for  the  large  cupboard. 

-  Tlus,**  said  h^  opening  it,  '*  h 
yoor  pantry  and  larder^  your  china 
dosety  and  the  receptacle  for  yonr 
bdlows,  gridiron,  tea-kettle,  and  little 
aancepan.  This,**  he  continued, 
having  reached  the  window-seat,  '*  is 
yoor  wine-cellar/' 

«'  Indeed!**  I  exehdmed,  not  com- 
prehending hinu 

'*  Your  wino^eeliar,"  he  repeated, 
Hfting  up  the  top  of  the  window-sill, 
which  was  hinged  to  the  rest  of  the 
timber,  and  discovering  a  hollow  ease 
reaching  to  the  floor,  and  filled  with 
sawdust. 

^  And  this,**  said  he^  performing  the 
same  ceremony  at  the  mUow  window* 
mil, "  is  your  eoal-edlar.  The  locks  of 
all  are,  as  yon  see^  broken,  and  my 
first  advice  to  yon  is,  that  you  imme- 
diately get  them  repaired.  It  is  a 
tittle  guard,  though  not  much  to  be 
rare — more's  the  pity  I  **  Without  en- 
quiring further  into  the  meaning  of 
these  dark  hints,  I  changed  the  con- 
versation to  the  subject  of  the  Vioe- 
Chancellor.  I  desired,  before  my 
visit,  to  gather  something  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

*•  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him?** 
I  asked  Simmonds.  <'  Is  he  an  agree- 
able gentleman  ?  ** 

"Why,  look  you,  Mr  Sinkdy," 
answered  the  gyp,  "just  as  I  am 
atanding  talking  to  you  now,  I  stood 
talking  to  him  fifty  years  ago  eome 
Beat  commencement.  Do  I  know 
any  thhig  of  himi  That  b  good  I  Yes, 
I  should  aay  I  do— a  little.  For  about 
foiir  years,  between  yon  and  me^  sir,  I 
knew  rather  too  much  of  him.  He 
was  a  mortal  wild  one,  and  many  a 
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scrape  he  got  me  and  himself  intc(, 
and  many  a  falsehood — more*s  the  sor- 
row I— did  he  invent  to  get  us  out  of  it. 
But  he  had  a  mort  of  money,  and,  of 
course  could  do  what  poorer  OMn 
daren't.  He*8  an  altered  man  now.** 
**  He  must  have  been  a  hard  worker, 
too,  and  distingcnshed  himself,  no 
doubt,  before  he  became  master  of  his 
college." 

*'  Didn't  I  teU  yon  just  now,  sir, 

that  he  was  a  very  rich  man?  Beeides, 

in  those  days,  things  were  very  diffie- 

rent.    He  gave  the  best  dinners,  and 

drank  the  best  wine  in  the  university, 

(and,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  so  he  does 

now,}  and  the  fellows  of  hia  college 

were  proud  of  him,  and  made  him  one 

of  themselves — ^gave  him  a  feUowship, 

and  then  voted  him  master  at  the  next 

election.  It  was  a  great  shame  though; 

for,  do  yon  know— ^yon  needn*t  repeat 

il — ^there  was  a  yonng  man  who  had 

almost  worked  himself  to  death  for 

that  very  fellowship,  and  who  had  no* 

thing  in  the  world  but  his  own  taknte 

to  depend  upon ;  he  actually  took  the 

thing  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  was 

£Mind  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  bottle  of 

poison  clenched  fast  in  his  hand.*' 

«•  You  don't  say  so  i " 

"  I  do  say  so,  and  the  master  didn't 

fike  it  at  all.   It  was  hnahed  up  in  the 

college.    The  Dons  gave  it  out  that 

he  died  of  apoplexy.     However,  the 

master,  I*m  told,   aflowed  the  poor 

young  man's  father  an  annuity  as  long 

as  he  lived,  which  I  always  thougu 

was  very  kind  and  considerate  of  hinu** 

**  Vm  surprized,*'  I  said,  *'  that  you 

don't  live  with  him  1 " 

<«No,  sir,  I'd  rather  not.  The 
master  has  asked  me  once  or  twiee^ 
but  I'm  happier  here.  He  la  verv 
kind  to  me  still,  and  many  a  bleak 
winter  he  has  chaiu;ed  into  a  blessed 
summer  for  me.  He  is  very  good  at 
heart ;  but,  as  I  get  older,  I  wish  more 
that  I  had  never  been  his  gyp." 

Thus  informed,  I  set  out  for  the 
Vice-  Chancellor's  residence.  He  was 
the  master  of  a  small  college,  situated 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Cam- 
bridge.  In  my  time,  it  waa  an  old 
and  picturesque  building,  and  looked 
gprave  and  comdy ;  songly  protected 
as  it  waa  by  Its  long  biM  wall,  and 
row  of  lofty  poplar  trees.  That  wall, 
and  those  pi^ar  trees  haYO  been  shMe 
razed;  the  edifice  has  been  plastaml 
over,  and  atends,  widi  its  immodeat 
glare  of  pretenaion#  a  very  wbited 
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sepulchre.    I  rang  gently  at  the  lodge 
gate,  and  modestlj  placed  my  card  in 
the  hand  of  the  well-drcMed  domestic 
who  opened  it.  He  retired  for  a  qnar- 
ter  of  an  honr,  and  then  returned^ 
desiring  me  to  follow  him  up  stairs. 
During  his  absence,  I  had  not  failed 
to  notice  the  painful  silence  that  ex- 
tended through  the  place.   It  was  not 
the  delicious  quiet  that  I  had*  expe- 
rienced on  the  orchard  ground  the  day 
before.     No»  that  was  the  silence  of 
nature  and  of  life^  cheerful  and  exhila- 
rating.     Th!s   was   oppressive — the 
cold  and  earthy  stillness  of  the  tomb. 
A  cough  echoed  through  the  house 
agun — once  a  door   slammed^   and 
there  rung  through  the  dwelling  a  long 
and  hideous  reyerberation.  We  passed 
into  a  spacious  and  well- filled  library* 
then    through  a   noble   room   with 
polished  oaken  floors.     This  looked 
upon  a  beautiful  and  extensive  lawn. 
Shadows  of  massive  floating  clouds 
skimmed  the  green  surface  as  I  softly 
trod  the   room^    and   deepened  the 
Bombreness  that  pervaded  the  scholas- 
tic habitation.   Beyond  was  the  draw- 
ing-room, an  apartment  of  good  dimen- 
sions* and  literally  crowded  with  costly 
furniture.     Here  the  lackey  stopped* 
and  drawing  to  the  fireplace  a  bulky 
chair*  capacious  enougn  for  four*  he 
begged  me  to  be  seated*  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

As  it  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  in 
this  establishment  to  proceed  with  as 
little  hurry  and  fatigue  as  possible*  I 
had  ample  time  afforded  me  to  ob- 
serve the  various  sumptuous  articles  by 
which  I  was  surrounded ;  but  my 
curiosity  was  particuUirly  excited  by  a 
small  curtain  which  hung  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room*  evidently  con- 
cealing something  that  was  held  too 
sacred  for  the  vulgar  eye.  For  some 
time  I  fought  against  my  desire*  but 
unable  at  length  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, I  withdrew  the  curtain*  and  dis* 


covered*  not  what  I  had  expected  to 
find*  the  form  and  feature  of  some 
ladye-love*  but  a  portrait  by  Vandyke* 
painted  in  all  the  boldness  and  trath 
of  that  great  master,  and  bearing 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription* 
<'  Oliver  Cromwell*  protector  of  Eng- 
land."* 

The  thunder  of  another  door  per* 
mitted  me  only  to  glance  at  the  por- 
trait and  to  replace  the  curtain.  The 
drawing-room  door  opened*  and  in  an 
invalid*s  chair,  wheeled  into  my  pre- 
sence by  the  aforesaid  lackey,  entered 
the  Vice- Chancellor. 

He  was  a  fine  man*  tall*  sinewy*  and 
robust-looking;  hb  chest  was  broad 
and  manly,  his  voice  strong  and  sono- 
rous* his  face  very  florid*  and  his  hair 
white  as  the  purified  particles  of  snow. 
Beholding  him  as  I  did  at  our  first 
interview*  an  experienced  physiogno* 
mist  would  have  drawn  two  condn* 
sions.  First*  that  nature  had  never 
intended  the  Vice- Chancellor  for  such 
a  chair :  and  secondly,  that  his  living 
was  good  and  he  did  not  quarrel  with 
it.  He  was  wheeled  to  the  fireplace* 
and  he  bade  me  be  seated  next  to  him. 
**  And  now*  sir*'*  he  began,  *'  what's 
your  business?'* 

If  he  had  accused  me  of  robbing 
him  I  could  not  have  been  more 
alarmed  than  when  he  put  thu  ques- 
tion to  me.  Had  I  made  a  mistake  ? 
Come  to  the  wrong  college*  for  in- 
stance ?  Simmonds's  account  had  al- 
ready filled  me  with  awe*  and  the  big 
house  had  not  decreased  it.  I  thoqght 
it  advisable  to  give  him  at  once  the 
note  of  invitadon  that  I  had  received. 
He  took  it  nlently*  and  read  it  He 
then  looked  hard  at  me^  and  read  it 
again. 

''  How  long  have  you  been  in  Cam- 
bridge?" said  he. 
»  Since  last  night*  sir." 
<<  Are  you  a  freshman  ?  *' 
«•  Yes*  sir." 


*  This  portrait  hung  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  lodge  atUebed  to  the  college,  of 
wbich  the  Protector  was  a  member.  The  following  legend  eoncerniog  it  waa  believed 
by  old  Simmonds.  Many  yean  ago«>it  is  not  laid  how  many — a  letter  waa  received  by 
the  existing  maater  of  the  college,  desiring  that  the  gatea  and  lodge  door  ahould  be  left 
open  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  and  free  acceaa  afforded  to  the  drawing-room,  in 
order  that  the  pictnre  of  Oliver  Cromwell  might  be  therein  deposited,  in  compliance 
with  hie  own  dying  request.  It  was  hinted*  at  the  aame  time,  that  if  any  endeavour 
were  made  to  dUoover  either  the  donor  or  bearer  of  the  gift*  the  portrait  woold  be  for 
ever  lost  to  the  college,  and  enrloslty  still  left  mgratifted.  The  terms  wers  strictly 
eompUed  with,  and  the  picture  found  its  way  in ;  for  the  next  mondog  it  was  haoglag 
on  the  wall 
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«'  What  college?* 

"  Trinity,  sir." 

**  HaTe  you  made  any  acquaintances 
yet?" 
■  ''  Only  Simmonds'Sf  sir,  the  gyp's. 

«  Ring  that  bell." 

I  rang  it,  and  my  old  friend  the 
lackey  appeared. 

•<  Breakfast!**  said  the  Vice-Chan- 
eellor. 

-  **  Sir?"  quoth  the  footman,  as  one 
who  had  not  quite  understood  the 
order. 

<«  Breakfast  1**  was  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  command,  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  frightened  the  man  out  of 
the  room,  and  me  into  the  rery  corner 
of  the  large  chair  in  which  I  was  sit- 
ting. 

The  breakfast  was  soon  brought. 
The  footman  made  the  tea,  and 
waited  upon  us.  The  master  ate  and 
drank  yery  little — ^almost  as  little,  in- 
deed, as  myself,  who  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  feel  any  how  but  comfort- 
able, and  to  find  no  rery  great  plea- 
fure  in  the  especial  mark  of  favour 
with  which  I  had  been  indulged. 

*t  From  what  part  of  the  country 
do  you  come,  my  lad?"  enquired 
the  Vice- Chancellor  when  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  with  more  kindly 
an  air  than  he  had  shown  before. 
(*'  A  curious  question,**  thought  I, 
**  alter  enquiring  so  particularly  re- 
q;>ecting  the  health  of  my  father  and 
mother!") 

«<  From  London,  sir/*  I  replied. 

"  From  London  I  that's  very  re- 
markable! and  how  old  are  you  ?" 

''  Eighteen,  sir,**  said  I,  getting  con- 
fidence from  the  Vice- Chancellor's  in- 
creasing amenity  of  manners. 

**  Then  you  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  was  the  damp- 
ing reply.  *'  What  I  a  Londoner— 
and  eighteen  years   o^  age!    to  be 

galled   like    a oh — oh — oh,    this 

infernal  gout !    You  yonng  fool,*'  he 
roared  out,  *'  what  do  you  mean  by 

I  jumped  from  my  seat  in  great 
trepidation,  and  thought,  all  things 
eonsidered,  1  had  better  go  back  again. 
My  hand  was  on  the  door  when  he 
summoned  me  to  my  chair. 

*'  Sit  down,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say.  Somebody  has  made  a  fool 
of  you.  That  letter  is  an  imposition. 
I  never  invited  you  to  breakfast." 

''  No,  Sir  I  I  am  sure  Tm  very 
iorry  then**— - 
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"  Never  mind.     Are  you  certain  ^ 
you've  made  no  man*s  acquaintance  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  haven't,  sir.  1  only 
came  last  night." 

*'  How  did  you  get  here  ?" 

*'  By  coach,  sir,  from  London.*' 

«  With  whom  did  you  travel  ?" 

Now,  the  very  moment  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  put  the  Question  to  me,  the 
form  of  Mr  James  Temple,  with  his 
hypocritical  serious  face,  rose  up  be- 
fore me ;  and  I  felt  as  certain  as  I  did 
of  my  own  identity,  that  to  him,  and 
to  no  one  else,  was  I  indebted  fur  this 
very  agreeable  business.  "  With  two 
under-graduates,  sir — Mr  Solomon 
Levy,  a  gentleman  of  very  great  re- 
spectability, and  two  ladies." 

^  Do  you  know  the  undergradu- 
ates* names  ?" 

«•  Yes,  sir.    Temple.*' 

"Their  college?" 

«•  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  young  man.  Fm 
glad  to  see  you  so  straightforward," 
said  my  questioner,  writing  down  the 
name.  **  And  now,  before  you  go, 
take  a  word  of  advice.  If  you  don*t 
improve  very  rapidly,  this  is  likely  to 
be  not  the  last  occasion  of  your  being 
duped.  You  must  be  a  man,  sir- 
think,  act,  and  feel  like  a  man oh 

—oh,  this  cursed  gout  1  Do  vou  hear 
what  I  say,  you  goose  ?"  and  he  bel- 
lowed out  again. 

"  Yes,  sur.** 

*'  Then  why  don*t  you  answer, 
when  you  see  me  in  such  pain?  T 
tell  you  it  will  not  do  to  be  a  boy, 
where  all  your  companions  are  men. 
Wbat*s  the  use  of  your  looking  at  that 
sofa,  whilst  1  am  talking  ? — look  at  me^ 
can't  you  ?  If  ever  you  receive  such 
letters  again,  put  them  into  the  fire  at 
once,  and  don't  believe  them.  Yoo- 
must  learn  your  true  position  as  soon 
as  you  can  ;  until  you  do,  you  never 
can  be  comfortable  or  at  your  ease. 
Attend  well  to  your  studies,  and  keep 
good  hours.  I  suppose  you  know  the 
proverb  —  Aurora  arnica  nuuarum. 
When  /  was  a  student,  I  was  never 
out  of  bed  after  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  in  it  after  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. Winter  or  summer  makes  no  * 
difference  to  an  honest  student,  who 
has  his  work  to  do,  and  will  get 
through  it.  I  have  never  known  such 
happy  hours  as  those  spent  as  an  un- 
dergraduate in  this  eoUege.  All 
summers  were  as  one  summer,  and  all 
winters  as  one  winter,  they  were  so 
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mach  alike.  Et ory  aeason  found  me 
at  ny  beeka.  and  whether  the  birds 
wbistledy  aad  the  sun  shone  warm  npon 
my  study,  or  whether  it  was  dark  and 
dreary  whhent*  and  I  had  to  sit^  by 
my  sung  fire»  and  read  by  m^  little 
lamp,  the  simple  faet  of  my  being  in- 
dustrioas  was  the  same.  There  I  was 
to  be  found ;  and  I  have  rea^ped  the 
good  reward.  Look  at  me,  sir  I  the 
representatiTe  of  one  who  is  the  ropre- 
sentatWe  of  so  many  glorious,  noble^ 
and  religious  foundations*  Be  assured* 
young  ouuit  ezeellenee  in  any  one 
tldng  is  M>t  to  be  reaehed  without  the 
closest  perseverance,  and  the  seTerest 
self-denial.'* 

I  was  not  a  little  staggered  by  the 
yioo-CbaoceUor*s  renMosseence  of  his 
early  days.  Here  were  two  old  men» 
both  greyheaded,  teWng  one  story, 
▼et  so  differently,  that*  without  at  tempt- 
iDg  to  mince  either  the  sulijeoi-mat- 
ter,  or  my  expressioo,  I  was  brought 
to  the  very  disagreeable  necessity  of 
regarding  one  of  them  as  the  most 
eminent  and  s^regious  eld  liar  that 
had  ever  been  endowed  with  the  fa^ 
culty  of  speech.  I  made,  for  the  aonce^ 
a  philos(4>bio*l  inference.  The  Vice- 
Cnancellorwas  a  great  man»  and  conU 
not  lie.  Poor  Simmcinds  was  a  hire- 
ling, and  did  sc  es  oJUi^* 

*'  I  desire  to  a^  one  word  more 
before  yon  go,  and  that  Is  with  regard 
to  your  attendance  at  chapel.  Your 
college  will  ezaet  only  a  certMo  num- 
ber of  attendances  during  the  week  | 
but  yon  will  ask  your  cenecience  what 
a  wul  require,  and  if  it  will  be  satisfied 
with  any  itung  short  of  a  regular 
daily  refund  for  the  erdiaanoes  of  y onr 
rriigion.  Christianity,  young  mae,  is 
neither  classics  nor  mafthemaUes :  It  Is 
something  superior  tc  beth;  those 
are  indeed  the  food  and  suhstaDoc  of 
the  n^ndg  but  this  Is  the  mind*s  regiH 
l^r.  It  pleases  me  to  tnd  that  yon 
are  ao  attentive  to  what  I  aay.  It 
yon  ask  ae  what  will  improve  the 
teaspcTa renderna  andabb*  regardfnl 
ol  onr  social  dntleat  good  peNticians, 
fanevolent  members  of  society,  and 
perfect  gentlenen*  I  answer  Chria* 
^ianity ;  and  to  aiMne  aad  overcome 
the  pahu  beth  of  body  and  el  sBin4 
I  may  freely  aay»  fi*om  experienee*  I 
know*  nothing  so  powerfbl  andefllcft* 
ciona/'  Heee  the  gcut  beeaase  once 
more  eaeeedingly  tronbleseme^  and 
caused  great  pun  to  Ac  worthy 
i^peaker.    There  areae  irst  a  rapid 
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and  sharp  drawing  of  the  breath,  then 

the  blaUnt  roar "  Ring  the  bell, 

you  young  raseair*  almost  tereeched 
the  Vice- Chancellor,  rolling  in  bin. 
chair  with  agony.  I  rushed  to  the 
rope,  and  in  my  violent  haste  pulled 
itto  the  ground,  without  provoking  the 
slightest  tinkling  from  the  bell.  The 
master  stared  at  me  as  if  he  wonld 
havo  strangled  me,  had  be  been  at 
liberty  and  able^  which,  thank  Hea- 
ven, be  was  not.  He  bit  his  Hp  and 
frowned,  tossed  about  and  groaned^ 
and  at  last  it  burst  cut— 

*«  D n  you,  yon  young  villalB, 

can't  yon  bawl  on  the  stairs  ?  ** 

This  oonduding  practical  illnetm- 
tien  of  the  master's  own  doctrine;  wan 
favourable  at  least  to  my  good  opinica 
of  poor  SisHnonds,  who,  I  must  con- 
fossb  during  tbe  first  part  of  the  Yiee- 
Chanedler's  last  speech,  had  hecA 
ramdly  sinking  in  my  estimation, 
wiieu  1  returned  to  my  rooms,  the 
old  man  was  busy  in  the  repairs  of 
the  cupboard  and  **  cellars. ** 

I  repeated  to  him  the  whele  of  the 
morning's  business,  without  tMnkiqg 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  tiie  sham  Invi- 
tation, and  the  object  of  my  risit. 

**  Ah,  poor  man  1"  sighod  the  gyp; 
'*  *tis  very  strange  and  very  shocking. 
He  has  teld  the  aaflie  story  ao  often^ 
and  to  so  many,  that  at  last  he  be- 
lieves it  himself.  He  talks  too  mneb, 
and  does  too  little.  Ah,  sad  woik» 
sad  work  t  The  doings  at  that  lodge 
on  many  a  Sabbacth-day,  ane  a  scandal 
to  the  place.  What's  the  use  of  a 
sermon  at  St  Mary'?,  if  a  man'a 
knocked  up  afterwarda  in  tiie  night  to 
take  the  praacher  homo  ?  Have  1  not 
done  it  BMre  thse  once?  k*a  toe 
had  ;  and  what  a  tme  and  awfel  say- 
ing that  la*'  What  shaU  k  profit  a 
man  if  ha  gain  the  whole  wood,  and 
leaeysownsMtt*" 

As  all  thia  was  nttered  in  an  under 
tone,  and  nther  to  himaelf  «h«i  te 
use,  I  deemed  that  I  had  no  buainm 
to  teaae  the  old  man  by  further  Inter* 
ragsations.  During  toe  whole  of  tfie 
day  he  ramaiaed  in  and  about  nsj 
roovb  doing  literacy  netUng,  bat 
amusing  bimaelf  with  the  fancy  that 
he  was  Isbonring  hard  for  my  happi* 
nesa  and  cemfort*  He  saw  that  my 
nwrftonm  of  coala  was  aafelr  depeaHed 
in  the  proper  plnoe^  and  cardully 
wiped  and  locked  the  wiedow-nant 
anerwards.  He  bustled  about,  lan- 
guidly enough,  with  hie 


ia  the  ^oune  of  the  iBom-    beneath    my  ooreiiagi   for   Bhame. 

Why  did  it  ever  ceaie  to  do  so  ?  Oh 
that  "we  could  keq^  for  ever»  bright 
and  buniiiig,  like  the  lacred  fires  of 
old,  the  holy  light  of  poritT  which 
defends  oar  ialien  nature  stull  How 
much  that  now  looks  brazen- bold^ 
would  shrink  away^  and  be  dismiss- 
ed lor  ever!  It  is  when  the  im* 
mortal  part  of  ns  bums  dull  within» 
that  sin  is  bold»  and  Satan  dangerous* 
Then  is  it,  too^  that  reason  slumber^* 
and  the  ^irtnous  man  is  left  to  pine 
for  the  first  beneath  the  scorn  and  pity  of  the 
yilest.  UoproUsctedf  and  given  over 
to  itselfy  the  flesh  ia  tender,  and  can- 
not bear  the  breath  ni  ridicule^  though 
the  source  itself  be  rotten* 

It  may  net^on  this  account^  be  sur^ 
prising  to  the  reader*  that  although  I 
had  laUen  to  sleep*  sslisfled  that  no- 
thing  had  transpired  ia  which  I  had 
made  a  sacrifice  of  priooinle  or  cha- 
racter, and  that  did  not  reflect  rather 
upon  others  than  upon  me^  I  was 
uliable,  notwithstanding,  on  the  third 


who 

ing  with  artides  of  f amituie  that  be- 
longed to  the  roomy  (and  who»  indeed, 
performed  all  that  was  i^eedful  and 
proper  to  be  done,^  and  at  length, 
about  six  o'clock  m  the  evening, 
plaeiae  ay  commons  on  the  table, 
and  poking  the  fire  to  make  the  kettle 
boilf  he  looked  round  the  room, 
thought  "  he  had  now  done  every 
thing,  and  would  therefiore  go  home** 
«.wl^<^  eaying,  he  crept  away. 

I  had  BOW  been  two  days  absent 
from  my  parents,  and 
those  working  in  Ufe,  as  it  were^  on 
xay  own  aecouat.  Sarely  my  short 
eznerisnce  had  been  neiUier  credit- 
able  to  the  world,  nor  satisfactory  to 
the  hnnUe  individual  who  had  thrown 
himself  upon  its  sympathies  and  good 
nature?  My  treatment  had  been  ra- 
ther that  of  a  dog  venturing  into  a 
pre»oecnpied  kennel,  than  of  a  human 
being  joining  the  social  common- 
wealth, and  seeking  the  rights  and 
iflsmoMties  of  a  denizen.     It  was  ins- 

pessible  to  avoid  the  flattering  oonvic^    morning,  to  cast  off  the  sense  of 
tioB»  that  both  by  Mr  Temple  and  tho    noyance  which  I  had  taken  to  my 


Vice- Chancellor — the  former  scarcely 
a  meath  elder  than  myself,  and  that 
was  the  most  unpleasant  reflection  in 
the  whole  transaction— I  was  regarded 
as  no  better  than  a  fool,  to  be  played 
upon  or  insulted,  according  to  the 
present  and  prevailing  humour  of  the 
party  that  took  me  ia  hand*    Temple 
had  insulted  me  covert^  when  he  ban- 
tered me  in  the  orchard-ground*  and, 
in  writing  the  letter,  bad  openi^  plaved 
upon  me.     The  Vice-Chanc^lor  bad 
proceeded  contrariwise.     He  tacitly 
played  upon  me  when  he  ordered  the 
oreakiast,  and,  without  disguise  or 
reservation,  grossly  insulted  me^  as 
the  reader  has  seen* 
These  thoo^ hts»  as  I  lay  in  bed  the 
'  night,  irritated  and  distress^ 
To  be  snr%  I  had  a  consolatioay 
and  it  was  no  saiall  one*     The  Yiee- 
Chancettor  himsdf  was  a  bad 
and  the  Ume  of  young  Temple's 
whatever  might  be  its  power  or  call* 
fate,    was   unhealthy  and   immoral; 
neither  of  them*  manifestly*  were  men 
whose  good  or  evil  opiniMi  ought  to 
be  of  Talae  or  interest  to  moa  and  I 
was  not  justified  in  accepting  them  at 
oaee  ae  samples  of  the  body  politic. 
I  had,  beyond  all  this,  that  mnato 
seate  of  self-respect  which  innoceaca 
and  truth  eageader,  and  this  acquitted 
me  of  degradation,  eveu  aa  I  blushed 


w,  or  to  rise  saoerior  to  the  deep 
which  had  fastened  itself 


upon 

*'  In  the  eyes  of  others,**  wluspered 
my  human  pride,  ''you  are  of  no 
account.  As  they  pass  by  tou,  they 
read  Fool  written  on  your  lorebead  ; 
and  truly,  as  the  Vice-Uhaneellor  says, 
this  is  not  the  last  time  that  men  shall 
use  you  for  their  sport*" 

I  envied  the  happier  condition  of 
those  who  had  spent  their  days  in  the 
world,  making  themselves  conversant 
with  the  doings  and  the  habits  of 
men — who  were  entitled  to  assume  a 
position  in  the  community,  and  could 
command  ita  respect.  And  then  I 
passed  on  to  my  own  home— shall  I 
confess  it  ?— blushing  by  the  way  for 
that  simple  and  domestic  grace  which 
was  its  omaawnt  and  hoaeur.  Yes» 
for  a  moment,  1  became  mad^  irnpa* 
tient  and  tormented,  and  during  tha 
wild  paroaysm,  suffered  base  and 
cruel  thoughts  to  make  a  fiend  aad 
monster  of  me.  Thank  God  I  It  waa 
but  far  amaesentf  for  oeald  I  live^  and 
bear  about  with  me  one  thought  that 
should  impair  the  Ihhiess  of  my  fiUal 
le^e?  Happily,  my  folly  took  another 
beat.  Buraiag  with  shame  far  tha 
iadignitiee  i  had  suffiwed^  aad  deters 
mined  upoa  laveage— such  a  reveon 

W9w    Aaa    m%^    ^P^PBJ^^^vw    ^mvflBVB*^KvV^WVag     BB^^F^a^H^ 
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humble  those  who  looked  upon  me 
with  contempt^  and  take  from  my 
own  mind  the  smarting^  sting  that  had 
been  inflicted  there,  I  made  a  zeal- 
ons  TOW,  and  at  once  embarked  every 


feeling  and  desire  in  the  labour  of    stopped  me. 


men  at  the  same  moment  looked  up  at 
me»  and  I  experienced  the  glory  of  » 
triumph. 

As  I  walked  from  the  lecture^  across 
the  court,    to  my  room,  the  tutor 


the  fulfilment  The  solemn  promise 
made  to  myself  was  this :  Every  en- 
ergy and  talent  that  I  possessed,  I 
resolved  henceforward  to  dedicate  to 
the  pursuits  and  employments,  the 
honours  and  rewards  of  the  Univer- 
sity. My  father  and  mother  should 
be  revered  for  my  sake,  and  those  who 
trifled  with  me  now,  should  be  taught 
respect  for  my  acquirements,  if  not 
for  myself.  With  the  vitality  and 
vehemence  of  a  passion,  did  the  idea 
of  distinction  force  itself  upon  my 
imagination ;  and,  like  the  passion  of  a 
boy,  it  was  restless  and  uneasy  till  some 
steps  were  taken  for  its  indulgence. 
Stamped  on  my  memory,  never  to  be 
obliterated,  is  the  day  on  which  I  at- 
tended my  first  lecture.  With  an 
emulous  and  quivering  curiosity,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  answers  of  those  who 
were  of  the  same  standing  as  myself, 
and  judged  from  their  readiness  and 
ability,  both  of  the  amount  of  know« 
ledge  that  was  arrayed  against  me, 
and  the  order  of  minds  with  which  I 


'<  What  school  do  you  come  from, 
Mr  Stukely  ?" 

I  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  my 
previous  reading  with  the  clergymai^ 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

**  You  work  out  your  things  very 
neatly.  Come  to  my  rooms  after 
hall  to-day." 

If  before  the  lecture  I  had  resolvedl 
upon  my  plan  of  conduct,  I  was  noir 
not  to  be  shaken  from  the  one  objecl 
of  my  life  by  any  influence  that  could 
be  brought  against  me.  I  had  gone 
into  the  room,  regarding  the  men  as 
my  natural  enemies ;  but,  when  I  left 
it,  my  superiority,  and,  still  more,  the 
implied  acknowledgement  of  it  on  the- 
part  of  the  tutor,  had  rubbed  awaF 
the  asperity,  and  brought  me  to  think 
more  charitably  of  them.  I  secretly 
determined,  however,  upon  one  course- 
of  procedure,  and  that  was,  so  to  con* 
duct  myself  always  before  my  com- 
petitors, as  to  give  them  no  reason  to> 
suppose  that  I  was  straining  to  beat 
them,  and,  by  every  artifice  I  could 


had  to  contend.      As  the  papers  of  practise,  to  keep  them  off  their  guard, 

some  were  handed  to  me  to  be  passed  drawing  their  attention  chiefly  to  my 

on  to  the  tutor,  I  detained  them  in  own  apparent  freedom  from  labour 

their  passage  for  one  eager  snatch  of  and  easiness  of  disposition.     If  the 


tight,  in  order  to  compare  the  proofs 
and  results  with  those  I  had  already 
given  on  the  same  questions.  Did  I 
discover  the  slightest  discrepancy  in 
my  favour,  a  problem  brought  out 
with  less  care,  defective  only  in  one 
step,  I  hugged  the  knowledge  to  my 
heart,  and  was  rejoiced  indeed.  It 
was  a  sweet  gratification  to  me  to 
find,  from  the  tutor's  manner,  that  he 
was  pleased  with  my  work.  He  look- 
ed over  my  papers  with  care  at  first, 
but  l>efore  the  close  of  the  lecture,  he 
was  content  to  give  them  a  glance, 
and  to  turn  his  eye  to  the  result.  For 
some  he  had  a  word  of  complaint,  for 
others  reproof. — (He  was  an  iron  man, 
knew  his  business  well,  and  spoke  as 
be  thought,  with  the  same  blnntness  to 
the  friend  of  seven  years  as  to  the 
stranger  of  to-day.) — And  to  me  only, 
of  the  whole  number,  did  he  accord 
his  unmodified  approbation.  *'  Very 
good,  Mr  Stukelv— very  good!**  was 
the  observation  that  he  made  upon  the 
last  paper  that  I  sent  to  him*    The 


usage  I  had  received  had  effected  no- 
thing else,  it  had  been  rery  successful 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  selfish,  sordid 
hypocrisy. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  became 
friendly  and  familiar  with  more  than 
one  under-graduate  of  my  college. 
They  courted  my  society :  I  did  not 
seek  theirs.  Amongst  the  rest,  there 
was  a  man  of  the  same  year  as  myself* 
He  was  of  a  reserved  and  modest  habit, 
thoughtful  and  intellectual.  In  the  lec- 
ture-room, he  caused  me  more  uneasi- 
ness than  all  the  others  together.  We 
did  not  meet  the  first  day.  He  came  up 
afterwards,  and  soon — too  soon,  alas  I 
for  my  equanimity  and  comfort— he 
began  to  share  in  the  favourable  ex- 

?ression8  and  encomiums  of  the  tutor., 
[e  was  a  tall  thin  man,  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  excessively  pale  and 
weak-looking,  possessing  large  and 
piercing  black  eyes.  He  was  remark- 
able for  a  seeming  and  complete 
exemption  from  all  physical  exertion 
and  suffering.     Ho  glided  about  bo. 
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noiselessly*  and  his  doings  partook  so 
largely  of  quietism,  that  he  gave  you 
the  notion  of  a  spirit  rather  than  of  a 
human  being;  or,  you  might  soppose, 
if  your  humour  were  quaint,  that  the 
•oal    was   anxious    for   her   fragile 
eoveringy  so  wasted  and  so  wan  al- 
feady,  and,  for  its  safety,  suspended  ita 
accustomed  privileges.     The  paucity 
of  his  words  corresponded  with  the 
InaetiTity  of  his  body ;  but,  if  it  were 
proper  to  conclude  from  appearances, 
the  restlessness  of  his  mind  made  up 
for  both.     He  had  a  noble  forehead, 
and,  young  as  he  was,  a  few  long  and 
alender  hairs  only  hung  dispersed  and 
straggling  about  his  head,  as  though 
the  incessant  working  of  the  brain  be- 
neath had  blighted  and  thrown  off  the 
rest,  and  they  were  soon  to  follow. 
This  individual  had  attached  himself 
to  me,  and  early  in  the  period  of  our 
acquaintance,  he  would  often  follow 
me  to  my  room,  and,   without  ex« 
changing  a  dozen  words,  sit  listlessly 
at  the  window,  his  emaciated  hand 
supporting  his  bending  head ;  or  he 
would  muse,  for  an  hour  or  two  per- 
•haps,  over  some  dusty  work  of  meta- 
physics, faintly  smiling  when  he  ap- 
proved, and  uttering  the  monosyllable 
^'  M> "  as  often  as  he  differed  from  the 
author.     So  would  he  come  and  go, 
careless  if  his  visits  pleased,  and  in- 
nocent of  the  gpreat  alarm  they  caused 
me.     As  for  myself— knowing  how 
closely  in  the  lecture-room  he  ran  upon 
my  heels,  how  easily,  once  or  twice, 
he  had  unwound  a  Knotty  point,  that 
in  the  strength  of  its  entanglement 
had  set  even  me  at  bold  defiance,  and 
how,  without  the  shadow  of  an  effort, 
he  executed  that  which  cost  me  the 
dearest  labour  to  accomplish — I  hated 
him  most  heartily,  and  estimated  his 
▼isits  as  •you  would    the  encroach- 
ments of  an  adversary,  and  the  stra- 
tagems of  a  spy.     There  was  a  scho« 
Jarship  of  some  value  open  to  fresh- 
men, the  examination  for  which  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  first  academic 
year.     To  the  attainment  of  this  I 
looked  forward  with  a  sanguineness 
that  could  not  admit  the  possibility  of 
failure.  I  had  set  my  mind,  my  heart, 
my  happiness,  upon  it    It  was  the 
point  in  which  all  hope  of  after  joy 
was  centred,  from  which,  if  ever,  the 
future  enemes  must  radiate.     After 
I  had  tried  the  ground,  and  felt  it 
•ure,  to  behold  an  interloper  seizing 
Urom  my  grasp  the  prize  that  was 


already  mine  I  The  thought  was  mad- 
dening.     What  a  discomfiture  and 
terrible  destruction  of  all  my  lofty  as- 
pirations !     Were  they  to  e^d  in  this  ? 
I  would  not  permit  so  wretched  a  be- 
lief.    I  promised  to  devote  myself, 
with  redoubled  energy,  to  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  coming  battle.     I 
might  reach  him  yet  I     Besides,  who 
knew?    the  sum  of  my  knowledge 
might  still  exceed  his,  notwithstanding 
that   his   acuteness,  in    solitary  in- 
stances, had  evinced  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment superior  to  my  own.   And  agun 
I  thonght — and  from  the  thought,  the 
reader  will  learn  how  rapidly  I  was 
adyancing,  not  only  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  chances,  but  of  all 
that  was  virtuous  and  lovely  in  morals — 
I  thought  that  this  sickly  fellow  could 
not  possibly  live  long  ;  but  looking 
only  to  the  fair  probabilities  of  the  case^ 
I  might  have  confidence  and  a  most 
reasonable  hope  that  he  would  be 
rotting  in  the  grave  long  before  the 
hour  of  contest  should    arrive.      I 
longed,  yet  dreaded,  to  know  his  own 
views.     Perhaps  he  did  not  care  for 
that  which,  for  so  many  reasons,  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  me.    Possibly, 
knowing  my  strong  desire,  he  would 
not  enter  into  competition.     What 
could  a  person,  with  health  so  deli- 
cate,  and  a  frame  so  very  ill-consti- 
tuted  for  arduous  pursuits,   expect 
from  a  distinction  that  curtailed  hi 
future  ease,  and  demanded  increasing 
labour  to  sustain ;  since  even  scholar- 
ship, like  the  more  worldly  tities,  are 
worthless,    unsupported.      A    littie 
friendly  chat  would,  I  was  sure,  con- 
yince  a  man  of  sense  that  his  interest 
and  happiness  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  excitement  of  college  wrang<« 
lings,  for  which  physical  power  was 
no  less  essential  than  mental  attain- 
ments.    The  arguments  were  concla« 
sive,  and,  had  I  reasoned  for  a  brother^ 
I  could  not  have  been  more  satisfied 
of  their  truth  and  justice.     It  might 
be,  nevertheless,  not  quite  so  easy  to 
persuade   Mm ;    men   generally  are 
such  very  bad  judges  of  their  own 
cases,  and  their  eyes   are  jaundic^ 
when     turned     upon     themselves. 
Would  he  not,  however,  on  that  ac« 
count  the  more  readily  listen  to  his 
friend  f    At  all  events  it  should  be 
tried — but  in  what  manner?     This 
was  the  difficulty.      Once  or  twice 
already  I  had  attempted  to  draw  him 
out,  but  he  had  shown  himself  so 
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idoae*  80  little  interested  in  the  whole 
mmtter,  that  I  eould  only  beat  about, 
and  retire  at  lenp^h  withoot  adran- 
tag^e.  Being  deatroot  Chat  he  ahoeld 
attribnte  mj  friendly  advieet  only  to 
my  regard  tor  him*  I  wai  nyself  a|^ 
prebeniiTe  ef  appearing  too  eamett, 
lest^— for  I  waa  adll  in  donbt  ai  to  the 
man'a  teal  natara^I  might  hasly  be 
caught  in  my  own  anare,  and  only 
ezpoie  myirif  at  laat*  witbeot  lean- 
ing any  thing  from  hhn.  I  mast  pro- 
ceed moat  CMtionily. 

He  streamed  into  my  room  eae 
morning  as  nsaal»  and  took  his  ens- 
tomary  seat  on  the  top  of  thecoal-oel* 
lar*  For  a  wonder»  he  comaMneed 
the  convenaiioBy  and  guYe  nse  the 
opportonity  of  IbUowing  it  np^ 

He  had  takes  from  his  pocket  a 
Tery  old  copy  of  a  setmoa  by  Doctor 
Sooth. 

<<  Stnkely"  he  began,  <*how  reij 
different  is  the  style  of  the  interme- 
diate fatherst  as  we  may  call  them,  to 
that  of  our  modem  diTuies.  In  these 
old  books  the  thoughts  hear  heavy  on 
tiie  wordsb  wUoh  are  too  weak  for 
what  they  carry.  Tlie  oak  is  planted 
In  the  china  TcsseL  With  us  Che 
thought  is  like  the  needHe  in  the  hay— 
m  little  matter  in  a  worid  of  waste, 
when  found,  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  searcher.** 

'^  Did  those  men,  Grimslev,  (thu 
was  his  name,)  do  mudi  at  coUege  ?** 
This    <|uestion    found    Grimaley 
leading  again,  so  that  it  was  not  for 
» little  time  that  he  replied. 

«What  did  yon  say  ioat  bow, 
Stukely?" 

^  Did  these  fathers  fog  much  when 
they  were  up  ?*' 

(The  reader  will  pensive  how  gHUy 
I  eould  talk  now.) 

««No  doubt,  a  great  deal,"  was  the 
jeply* 

**  Took  good  degrees,  eh  ?** 

«<  UoquMtionably." 

*'  What  strong  men  they  must  hare 
been  1  To  look  at  their  fine  portraits, 
and  their  sturdy  figures,  printed  in 
their  books,  one  would  suppose  that 
they   belonged   to  a   much   earlier 
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**  Yet  many  die  in  the  eonfiiet ;  Is 
it  not  so?" 

*'  Yes,  but,  in  seme  causes,  death  fe 
victory.'* 

**  Well,  to  my  thinking,  the  reward 
of  toil  is  inadequate  to  the  cost.  Evm 
here,  how  mnch  dogged  labov  is  no- 
oesaary  to  arrive  at  the  smallest 
honours]** 

**  I  agree  with  you.  I  woidd  not 
purchase  their  chief  distinctions,  at  the 
price  so  many  pay  for  the  most  mode- 
rate. What  waste  of  body !  what 
drying  up  of  the  very  aap  of  life,  for 
dreaan  and  shadows  after  dl!  No 
—the  day-labourer  in  the  open  fldda 
Is  a  simpler  but  a  wiser  man." 

(And  every  Word  oftlris  was  uneto- 
ous  matter  to  my  senL) 

"  Still — **  there  came  my  ft  again— 
**  where  moderate  labour — and  this  Is 
both  wfactoome  and  needful — leads 
eventually  to  honour,  I  cannot  but 
think  it  sin  to  keep  our  talent  idle.'* 

"  Isn't  there,**  I  asked  earelesdy, 
and  determined  now  te  probe  him  to 
the  core,  ^  isn't  there  something  of  a 
— «  sort  of  schcdarship,  that  they  try 
for  in  the  college  at  the  end  of  the 
year?** 

"  Yes.** 

"  It's  not  worth  having,  I  sup** 
pose?** 

**  On  the  contrary,  as  I  hear, 
well  worth  having.** 

**  Yon  asean  to  work  up  for  it 
then?"  ^ 

The  sword  of  Damocles  hmg  01 


'<  No,  Stttkely,  these  men  as  sto- 
dents  were  probably  no  stronger  than 
ourselves.  It  is  thie  ease  of  later  lifo, 
(when  the  struggles  of  ambition  have 
nubaided,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to 
gam,)  that  brugsmen  flesh,  and  makes 
them  sleek.** 


**  No,  eertamly  not." 

I  breathed. 

**  I  was  sure  tou  wouldn't  think  ft 
worth  ^otfT  while.  Come,  Grimsley, 
take  a  glass  of  wine.  Ifsaveryraw 
day.  This-  is  a  very  ienny  country. 
Don't  you  feel  it?  Yon  havent  had  a 

glass  of  wine  in  my  room,  I  do  be- 
eve,  since  I  have  known  you.  It  ia 
really  not  the  thing.  You  are  too 
abstemious.  I  teke  but  little,  but  find 
that  little  necessary.  No,  dear  Grim- 
sley,**  continued  I,  producing  the  wine, 
**  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  you  woTdd 
not  go  through  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  long  examination.  Besides,  in  your 
stete  of  health,  of  what  use^wonU  a 
scholarship  be  to  you?  I  "consider 
you  a  philosopher,  my  dear  fellow,  for 
declining  it.'* 

**  I  b^  your  pardon,**  said  Grim- 
sley,  very  gently,  <<  I  dSd  not  say  that 
exactly— yon  misunderstand  me.  Yoa 
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asked  ne  if  I  int^ided  to  work  up  for 
the  BcboUrthip*  aad  I  9t&d,  as  I  say 
now — No*  decAdedij  not  1  It  docs  mot 
follow,  if  I  gain  the  scfaolanhip  wM' 
ctd  workiag  iq>  for  it,  that  i  ^all 
think  proper  to  refuse  it — I  shoaid 
nost  certainly  do  no  such  thing.** 

He  tamed  to  his  book  with  a  sardo* 
sic  grin*  and  I  packed  my  wine  away* 
without  farther  rcply»  dcspistag  my- 
self for  the  ficm/<wr(I)  into  wiiich  I 
had  been  betrayed*  as  heartily  as  I 
dad  inm  for  his  artfal  deceit. 

Matters  had  now  reaehed  the  crisis. 
There  was  dearly  no  royal  road  to 
the  point  for  which  I  stro? e.  Away 
with  nnderplets*  and  sleights  of  mind  I 
The  enemy  hsd  shown  the  cloven 
foot.  It  was  now  open  fight — fiiee  to 
lace*  foot  to  foot*  cv  else  giro  way  at 
once.  Giye  way  I  I  burned  to  thiak 
it  possible.  Had  I  been  iaeliaed  to 
do  so*  the  force  of  circnmstaaoes  im- 

KUed  me  on.  In  the  college*  I  bad 
en  regarded  for  some  time  as  the 
man  (all  boys  are  men  at  ooUege)  who 
most  obtaiB  the  seholarrii^).  The 
Toice  of  my  fioliow  students  had  given 
me  a  prescriptWe  claim  upon  it.  Find- 
ing &e  contest  hopeless*  they  had 
themselres  retired,  one  after  another* 
from  the  ground*  yiekfing  it  to  me. 
I  had  merely  to  walk  over  it.  The 
tater  himself  had  more  than  onee  ad- 
vised and  made  a  fdaa  of  fotare  read- 
ily* when  the  bustle  and  anxiety  of 
the  examination  should  be  over,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  further  to  con- 
tend for.  To  sum  np  all*  in  the  ex- 
tremity and  overflow  of  joyonsness,  I 
had  so  far  ceomnled  myself  as  to  con- 
vey to  my  father  a  positive  assurance 
of  snceess*  and  to  inspire  him  with 
hopes  and  expectations  that  I  could 
not  see  betrayed  and  blasted,  and  still 
Hve.  It  was  wonderful  indeed,  that 
in  all  their  calealations*  the  under- 
graduates had  made  no  regard  of 
Grimsky.  But*  ae  I  have  said  be- 
ibre*  he  spoke  so  very  sddom*  said  so 
very  little  when  he  did  apeak*  his 
movements  were  so  still  and  uadb- 
turhing*  his  attenuated  form  so  all 
milBLely  to  command  attention  or 
awaken  fear*  that  they  might*  vneon- 
oemed  observers  as  they  were*  find 
ample  reasons  for  their  marked  ne- 
glect of  him.  It  was  otherwise  with 
me.  Cardessnesa  in  me  was  erimi- 
naL  I  dared  not  conceal  from  myself 
the  glaring  fact*  that  there  were  ener- 
conewded  within  hb  lathy  frame 
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that,  when  ealled  forth*  weold  startle 
by  their  power;  that*  beyond  this*  he 
enjoyed  a  deamess  of  intellect,  an 
extraordinary  aoKmnt  of  knowledge*  a 
facility  in  redneing  it  to  etdet  and 
giving  it  expressioa*  thrt  carried  hfan 
far  beyond  a^  level.  His  cookiess 
and  ease^  his  modest  deneanoar,  and 
his  sdf-devotioa*  made  kAm  only  the 
more  terrible ;  aad  I  noted  them  as  so 
many  addidond  cavses  for  vigilance 
and  darm  to  his  antagonist. 

Havhig  made  myself  acqfuaiated 
with  the  views  of  Grimaley*  I  saw 
that  it  was  neoesnry  to  eonceairato 
dl  my  attention  aiid  reading  upon  the 
tabjeets  fixed  for  the  examination*  aad 
to  neglect  all  else  vntii  Ae  imae  of 
that  was  known. 

Grimsley*sgenerd  knowledge  eoald 
not  avail  hhn  tbere^that  was  a  com- 
f<Hting  refiexion.  Perseverance*  I 
had  often  heard,  was  the  worst  foe  to 
genius.  Let  him  look  to  that!  As 
for  defeat*  I  would  not  knew  the 
word.  After  nrf  lato  Interview  with 
him,  I  became  ssore  friendly  and  so- 
dable  with  the  rest  of  the  ander-gra- 
duates.  I  found  mere  pleasura  in 
their  sodety*  and  thdr  sympathy  and 
attaehawnt  were  most  acceptable  to* 
me.  I  commended  myself  to  thdr 
good-nature  bv  many  trifling  acts  of 
kmdaess^  and  kspereeptibly  identified 
them  wid>  the  cause  in  irhieh  I  was 
embarked.  Not  a  widsper  did  I 
breathe  at  the  sane  time  of  danger* 
not  a  syllable  of  the  quarter  whence 
it  threatened.  CM  Simmonds  about 
this  time  reported  to  me*  that  he  had 
heard  me  very  h^ly  qioken  of  by 
the  fellows  in  the  CombinatioB  room ; 
and  one  under^graduate*  (I  forget  his 
name*  but  I  remember  that  once  or 
twice  I  had  worked  out  his  papers  for 
htm,)  had  asserted  in  HaH*  at  table,, 
''that  Stnkely  was  the  best  fellow  in 
the  eoUege*  aad  he  hoped  that  be 
woald  have  the  schelarmip  without 
any  exasnaaition*  fer  he  was  sure  no 
asan  of  his  year  would  have  eouraga 
to  go  in  with  fahs." 

Carionsljr  enough*  as  it  asay  seem,. 
by  the  advioe  el  my  tutor*  I  placed 
myself  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
tutor,  one  of  these  aUaehU  of  the 
university*  who,  for  a  consideration,, 
relieved  the  pvbHc  and  paid  tutors 
feom  the  irksome  and  onerous  duties 
of  thdr  ofllee.  1  do  not  know  what 
alterations  and  iaiprovements  have 
takes  plsoe  siaeo  »y  leeesdett  from 
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the  nnifenity*  Neither  my  inclina- 
tion  nor  my  occasions  bayoy  daring 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  carried 
me  back  to  its  proceedings.  I  have 
no  doubt>  however-— the  more  learned 
and  better  informed  reader  will  cor- 
rect me  if  I  err— that  this  anomaly 
and  others  have,  in  the  advance  of 
Ume*  been  satisfactorily  amended* 
We  have  heard  of  the  giant  strides  of 
intellect,  and  the  tocsin  of  reform  has 
resounded  through  the  land,  rousing 
from  their  slumbers  the  very  hamlets 
and  villages  of  the  soil.  The  priests 
of  knowledge  cannot  have  slept  at  the 
altar  with  the  alarum  ringing  in  their 
ears.  I  owe  it  as  a  child  of  abma 
materp  (a  prodigal,  alas!)  to  infer 
otherwise.  Men  are  not  faultless,  nor 
institutions  either.  That  was  a  faulty 
system  surely  that  rendered  abortive 
the  exertions  and  the  studies  of  a 
man,  whose  fortunes  denied  him  the 
advantage  of  private  and  extraneous 
aid»  who,  coming  to  the  university 
to  be  taught,  found  teachers,  indeed, 
wasting  their  pampered  days  in  idle- 
ness—teaching  nothing,  riotin|c  per- 
haps on  the  pious  charity  of  those 
who  had  bequeathed  their  substance, 
emphatically,  for  the  building  up  the 
maintenance  and  the  happiness  of 
England's  poor  scholars.  The  under- 
graduate of  the  present  enlightened 
day  will  assuredlv  meet  in  the  closets 
of  the  tutor  and  fellows  of  his  society, 
that  iostruction  which,  in  my  time, 
was  only  to  be  found  at  a  costly  rate 
wUhout  the  college  walls. 

Mr  Cube  of  Sunt  John's  was  a 
pragmatical  gentleman,  with  a  snub 
nose  and  carboncular  visage.  In  days 
of  yore,  St  John's  was  a  snub-nose- 
and-carbuncular  college.  The  mem- 
bers were  known  by  their  looks.  Mr 
Cube  had  small  peering  eyes,  protect- 
ed by  spectacles,  was  very  short,  but 
somewhat  stout.  Ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  life,  but  desirous  at  all  times 
to  display  his  good  breeding,  his  usual 
expressions  of  politeness  constituted 
a  very  good  harleaulnade.  You  would 
have  smiled  at  mm  in  a  ball-room, 
and  set  him  dowtf  for  a  country  dan- 
cing-master. 

His  days  were  literally  taken  up  by 
his  pupils ;  he  had  so  many  of  them. 
He  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion, fie  had  crammed  all  the  best 
men  for  the  six  preceding  years,  and 
his  very  name  had  beoome  at  last  a 
guarantee  of  snccesa.    Hard  readers 


went  to  him  really  for  the  benefit  of 
his  jndgment  and  experience,  which 
were  powerful  and  extensive.  Mea 
who  aid  not  read  at  all,  paid  him 
twenty  guineas  a  term  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance ;— know- 
ing, cunning  rogues!  that  there  lurked 
in  it  some  verv  potent  charm,  which 
would  work  miracles  for  them  on  the 
day  of  examination  in  the  Senate 
House.  There  is  a  rage  and  fashion 
for  tutors  as  well  as  for  cravats  and 
ladies'  furbelows— and  Mr  Cube  was 
now  in  tiie  ascendant.  He  had  come 
up  a  sizar,  had  taken  the  best  degree 
of  bis  year,  and  his  income  was  al- 
ready upwards  of  L.  1000.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  curate,  formerly  a  very 
poor  one.  His  son's  success — to  that 
son's  honour  be  it  written^— had  made 
him  rich. 

I  explained  to  Mr  Cube  my  views 
and  prospects.  When  I  had  finished^ 
he  bade  me  sit  down. 

**  There  are  pens  and  ink.  Sea 
what  you  can  make  of  that  paper." 

In  about  an  hour  I  had  finished  the 
task,  and  to  his  satisfaction. 

<«  Well  done,  Mr  Stnkely,  well 
done— that  '11  do.  What  books  are 
you  reading  now  ?  " 

I  named  them. 

*•  Very  well,  very  well.  Bring 
them  to  me  to-morrow.  We'll  see 
what  can  be  done.  Very  fine  day, 
yety  fine  day — good-by,  good- by;'* 
and  he  fidgeted  me  to  the  door,  and 
bowed  me  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  day  I  waited  on  him. 

**  Ah,  Mr  Stukely,  how  do  you  do? 
—very  cloudy.  Do  you  think,  it  wiU 
rain?^' 

It  might  be  presumed  that,  as  Bir 
Cube  sddom  or  never  left  his  room^ 
the  state  of  the  weather  was  a  subject 
of  comparative  indifference  to  him. 
Not  so :  the  weather  and  its  effects 
were  a  constant  topic  of  discourse. 

'*  The  country  wants  rain— rain*8 
a  capital  thing,  if  it  didn't  make  the 
streets  so  teiribly  muddy.  You  are 
Tery  punctual^nst  three  minutes  and 
forty-three  seconds  before  your  time. 
That's  better  than  being  three  mi- 
nutes and  forty- three  seconds  after  it. 
Take  a  seat.  Oh,  you've  got  your 
books !  Ah,  yes  1  Well,  we'll  to 
business  at  once.  Be  seated.  You'll 
observe  the  great  secret  is  this.**  .The 
door  was  open,  and  he  rose  to  shut  it. 

Now  it  was  coming— the  secret— 
the  great  secret,  as  he  termed  it^tbe 
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key  to  an  the  brilliant  trimnphs  of  hia        ««  WelU  sir,  I  didoH  care  to  know. 


popils.  Ah,  Grimsley,  what  would 
yon  give  for  thia  t 

«*  The  great  Becret,  aa  I  Bdd  be* 
fore,  ia  thb'*— 

«  Yea,  air." 

At  thia  moment  there  waa  a  sharp 
knocking  at  the  door. 

**  Come  in,**  cried  Mr  Cube. 

It  waa  hia  bedmaker. 

•*  Sir,'*  aaid  that  ladj,  if  jon  takes 
away  the  key  of  vour  bedroom,  it's 
quite  tmpossible  that  I  can  get  into 

it." 

Mr  Cube  fumbled  about  his  pockets 
for  the  instrument,  and  handed  it  to 
her  with  hia  usual  agitated  air  of  po- 


'<  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Stukely. 
Aa  I  was  saving,  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  I  again. 

And  again  did  that  Tartarean  door 
prevent  the  explanation  I  waa  bnrst- 
ug  to  hear. 

The  knock  this  time  waa  a  soft  one. 
With  many  apolcMfies,  Mr  Cube  once 
more  roee  from  his  seat.     Turning 


It  was  only  from  sheer  curiosity.' 

^  Ah,  just  so !  Give  me  your  alge- 
bra. You  see  this  is  the  thing :  men 
fail,  not  so  often  in  consequence  of 
reading  too  little,  as  through  reading 
too  much.  You  look  surprised ;  but 
it  is  true,  nevertheless:  they  who 
throw  themselves  into  large  waters 
sometimes  sink.  The  cautious  keep 
within  the  depth,  and  swim.  What 
do  you,  or  what  does  any  man,  come 
to  me  for  ?~that  he  may  take  a  good 
degree :  in  order  to  that  end,  certain 
questions  will  be  propounded  to  him, 
which  he  must  answer.  Get  up  those 
answers,  and  forget  all  besides."  He 
opened  my  book.  **  Now,  here's  a 
proof— have  you  got  it  up  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  some  time  it  took 
me  too." 
«'  Just  so.    You  found  it  stiff?  " 
<'  No  end,  sir ;  but  it's  a  beautiftd 
proof." 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  But  I  have  been 
here  upwarda  of  ten  years,  and  have 
not  seen  its  face  in  any  examination 
paper  vet.    Comus  is  a  very  beaudM 


the  handle  of  the  door,  he  uahered  poem,  butif  youbaditatyourfingera' 

into  the  room  the  abominated  Grim-  ends,  stops  and  all,  it  wouldn't  get 

aiey.  yon  one  mark  in  the  senate-house." 

The  latter  bowed  to  me.  "  I  read  it  with  a  view  to  my  ge- 

*  Ah,  Stukely,  I  had  no  idea — I  neral  improvement." 
beg  your  pard(«.    Shall  you  be  dia-        ''  General   improvement,   general 

engaged  in  an  hour.  Cube  ?  "  knowledge,  and  general  literature,  are 

**  Oh,  yes,  quite— less  than  that—-  not  academie  terms ;  all  perhaps  very 

very  doll  day,  isn't  it  ?  so  chilly  I     I  good  in  their  proper  places,  but  sad 

hope  we  sha'n't  have  any  snow.    I've  blocks  in  the  way  of  a  good  degree, 

heard  of  snow  in  this  month,  though.  Here's  a  formula,  have  you  got  it  by 

It  would  be  very  awkward.    You  are  heart  ?"  . 
aure  to  find  me  at  lekure  in  an  hour."  *'  No,  sir— but  I  have  a  shorter  one^ 

Grimsley  nodded  to  me,  and  de-  which  I  think  better." 


parted, 

"  The  secret,  Mr  Stukely,  is  this' 

«<  Pray,  sir,"  said  I,  more  nervous 


'<  Uoon  my  word,  Mr  Stokely,  this 
won't  do  at  all.  You  are  on  a  wrong 
track.  It  mav  be  the  finest  that  ever 
was  written,  but  until  you  can  per- 


and  agitated  than  I  can  express,  and    suade  the  examiners  that  it  is  so,  you 


in  my  turn  interrupting  the  momen- 
tous communication,  ^  u  that  gentle- 
man a  pupil  of  yours  ?  " 

'<  Young  Grimsley  ? — oh,  no  I-* 
couldn't  afford  it — ^worthy  fellow— 
iither  a  poor  curate  near  us — nine 
children— old  friend,  that's  all." 

**  Have  yon  ever  told  Aim  the  secret 
that  yon  are  about  to  communicate  to 
me?" 

*'  Oh,  never  talk  on  business  in 
play  hours  I  Grimsley,  kind  soul, 
reads  Shakspeare  to  mcH--does  it  beau- 
tifully. Talks  metephysica— likes 
them  better  than  mathematics.*' 


will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  fact. 
ThefeUows  who  set  the  papers,  are  aa 
jealouslv  fond  of  their  old  forms  and 
expressions,  as  a  mother  of  her  babies. 
If  you  alter  a  verb  or  a  noun,  nay 
more,  if  yon  reject  in  a  sentence  a 
verb  that  has  stood  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  shape  of  an  infinitive, 
only  to  restore  it  in  the  more  lively 
garb  of  a  participle,  you'll  vex  and 
distress  them,  and  put  them  out  of 
humour  with  you  and  your  papers, 
how  great  soever  may  be  their  merit 
in  every  other  respect." 
**  If  the  substance  and  sense  are 
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oorreet,    may  we  not  use  oar  own 
ifordi  to  iUHstnte  tbem  ?  **^ 

**  Ton  may,  certainly,  if  yon  wish 
to  cut  your  own  throat*  bat  yo«11 
moBt  eertainly  not  be  understood. 
Sense  is  one  thiag«  words  are  another ; 
and  so  attaehed  are  the  examiners  to 
the  strici  use  of  the  latter*  that,  if 
they  were  eompdied  to  acknowledge 
a  preiereBee^  1  Teriiy  beUeve  they 
weold  anawer*  as  the  Lord  Hamlet 
does  in  the  pUy»  '  wwrdM,  tvordt, 
WBordi*  Now*  remember  this  aboTe 
all  things*  and  note  well  the  pencil 
Biarks  1  am  about  to  make  in  your 
book.  WliereTer  I  put  the  sign  pbiM» 
(•f  *)  pass  on  without  reading  at  alL 
Ask  DO  questions.  Wliat  I  desire  you 
to  neglect*  may  poasibl¥  be  useful 
instraetiTe*  and  good;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  will  do  nothing  for  you. 
<  The  worth  of  a  thing*  is  what  it  will 
bring;*  and  if  this  brings  jou  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  marks*  it  is  worth  no- 
tliiag.  We  liaTe  no  time  to  throw 
away  upon  knowledge  for  the  sake  of 
itself*  I  intend  that  yon  should  read 
imce  all  those  parts  against  which  you 
will  find  a  drae  drawn*  so  (oO  but 
wherefvr  yon  find  tliia  figure  of  a  tri* 
angle  (i^)  read,  and  read  to  your  sonl*fl 
content.  Dott*t  omit  a  preposition*  a 
syllable*  a  sign,  a  stop ;  read  till  dw 
natter  is  as  fs"*''*!*^  to  tou  aa  your 
vmn  name.  Hare  it  by  MrU  if  it  is 
possible*  fer  that's  most  agreeable ;  at 
all  erenta,  by  roU.  Repeat  k  when 
you  walk— with  your  grace  before 
asealft-^and  in  your  bed  after  prayers. 
Dream  of  it  if  you  can*  and*  if  yon  are 
loud  of  music,  sing  it  to  your  favour- 
ite tunes.  And  whilst  I  run  through 
your  book***  continued  Mr  Cube^  hand- 
ing me  a  paperp "  work  out  these  pro- 
blems, and  do  them  slowly  and  saiely. 
Nerer  work  in  a  hurry.  A  fake  mnl- 
tiplication  may  ruin  a  man  for  life.** 

And  under  such  skilful  pilotry  did 
I  pass  days  and  nights  in  the  prose- 
ention  of  my  one  great  purpose*  fever- 
jah  and  anxious  always*  but  drifen  ou 
by  the  most  resistless  of  all  human  im- 
pulses. The  plan  of  study  forced 
iqion  DM  by  Mr  Cube*  expedient  as  I 
believed  it  to  be^  was  in  itsdf  disagree^ 
able  and  most  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
drudgery,  the  most  enervating.  The 
inittd  revolted  from  the  iron  yoke*  and 
yearned  sgain  for  freedom*  for  that 
unshackled  perfect  liberty  which  is  its 
birth. right*  in  the  blessed  enjoyment 
of  whieh,  knowledge  ia  beanty ,  power* 
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dignity*  enduring  wealth  |  deprived  of 
it*  is  lumber*  dross*  rust*  refuse— any 
thing  that  loads*  disfigures*  and  de- 
grades. 

Teachers  of  the  young*  fosterers 
of  the  germs  of  that  capacity  which 
we  call  MIND*  beware]  It  is  a  hea- 
venly principle  that  you  do  take  in 
trust.  Touch  eharily.  and  with  a 
pious  hand*  the  image  of  your  God ! 

Frstpieat  had  been  the  communica- 
tions tliat  had  passed  between  my  pa- 
rents and  mjuM*  From  my  father  I 
received  the  strongest  encouragement* 
and  every  argtuaeat  that  eonld  tncito 
me  to  persevennce^  again  and  again 
did  he  reiterato.  BliAwas  of  human 
ivisdom  I  How  little  did  the  old  man 
dream  that  he  waa  adding  iask  to  the 
flame  tiiat  was  consuming  me— poison 
to  the  canker  bit  that  fed  upon  raw 
vitals.  My  tender  mother — tender  la 
a  mother  always — ^with  that  unworldly 
virtue  so  pecnBar  to  her  sex*  implored 
me  to  make  no  sacrifice  of  health  or 
Ju^pmess  for  the  highest  honour  that 
lay  within  my  reach.  "*  What  satis- 
faction* Caleb***  abe  wrote  to  am  in 
one  of  her  letters,  **  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther* would  be  the  higlisBt  rewarda 
you  could  obtain*  purchased  at  the 
price  of  what  is  dearest  to  me  in  life  ? 
No^  my  dear  Iwy*  return  in  health  to 
me  aa  yeu  leflt  us ;  there  is  no  canae 
that  can  )uadfy  a  tampering  with  the 
choiceBt  blessing  of  oar  eonditioD.'* 

A  summer  and  a  winter  had  passed 
awa^.  Spring  had  again  burst  forth 
in  vigour*  enlifening  the  dull  face  of 
natare;  the  sun  grew  warmer,  and 
once  more  the  impatient  bnds*  bitaJk* 
tng  from  imprisonment*  unfolded  to 
the  scented  air.  The  second  summer 
had  arrived*  and  found  still  nadimi- 
nished  the  iron  rigour  of  my  service. 
Heedless  ef  my  mother*8  worde^  I  had 
spent  a  year  in  toil*  nnfimchin^,  and 
indeed  most  trying.  Through  lack 
of  exercise^  and  t£»  constant  seden- 
tery  occupation*  my  body  had  be- 
eome  weak*  my  nerfes  unstrung*  and 
my  pale  face  and  snnlben  eye  true 
chroniclers  of  what  was  rife  within. 
My  will  and  strong  determinatioB 
were*  as  at  firsti  unconquered  and 
invincible.  The  issae  of  the  struggle 
was  at  hand.  I  was  prepared  for  It. 
During  the  winter  I  had  suffered  a 
month*s  severe  illness.  Being*  by  nap 
tnre^  of  a  suseeptihle  temperament 
amall  matters*  if  they  jarred  or  jangled 
with  my  desires*  fretted  me  to  a  Ugh 
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digree.  The  agkatkm  Indmeed  by 
the  Dovehy  aad  exddiig'  ebafaeter  of 
my  puranitsy  in  coDJaeetkni  irkh  a 
iharp  eeldy  brovght  on  eTentmHy  a 
itate  of  ferer  whieh  fai  a  nigbt  pros- 
tratod  me,  kept  me  to  ny  bed»  and 
foradKNTt  dmeeaased  g^at  appre- 
hmion  for  my  safety  !■  the  mhKn  of 
those  to  whoee  ears  I  was  iatnisted. 
Dorhif^  the  attaek^  from  which  I  reeo- 
Tored  Tory  slowly,  SimmoDds  had 
been  my  eoostant  sttendanty  nor 
conid  any  persoasion  preTul  upon 
him  te  leare  me  nntil  I  was  tfaenmgh* 
ly  restored  again.  When  I  was  first 
takes  ill  he  made  himself  a  bed  npon 
the  floor  of  the  ritttog-room,  and, 
i^gbt  after  night,  did  he  tliere  lie, 
more  awake  tmn  asleep,  iisteaing  to 
my  breatliings,  and  to  my  erery  turn, 
ready  with  the  drink  whenoTer  I  was 
sthirst,  and  pnnetnal  as  a  dock  with 
the  mecfieioes,  wiiich  lie  was  so  anz- 
Ions  tfmt  I  shonld  take  not  one  second 
sooner  or  later  tiian  the  time  pre- 
scribed npon  tlw  labd.  Within  this 
old  mai^s  witliefed  case,  there  throb- 
bed a  woman's  heart.  The  aff^stions 
eC  tlie  softest  of  that  soft  sex  were 
aot  more  fsnd,  her  patient  and  reH- 
gions  eonfidenee,  more  constant  and 
enduring.  How  often,  wlien  I  was 
rendered  peensh  and  aunost  insolent 
by  tlie  pangs  of  snilbring  which  the 
bare  thoo^it  of  a  protracted  Olnen 
gave  rise  to,  did  tlie  good  Simmonds, 
with  kind  compassion  and  with  bland 
expressions,  (others  wonid  have  tnm* 
ed  thdr  back  npon  ingratitude,) 
soothe  and  dlay  the  boiling  serf,  and 
earnestly  endearonr  to  restore  my 
ihottghts  to  calm  and  qinet  flow  f  How 
often,  afterwards,  when  his  briglit 
pattern  brought  me  to  myself,  and 
made  me  foTo  Idm  with  a  melting 
heart,  would  he  draw  near  to  my  bed- 
tide,  and,  with  a  tremulous  and  slender 
Toioe,  read  from  tlie  Holy  Book  tlie 
-pass^^es  npon  wldcfa  his  faith,  and 
nope,  and  Imppiness  were  fixed,  and 
of  whose  power  and  eternal  truth 
Ihc  old  man  IlYed  a  memorable  ex- 
enplar. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  decay,  so  busy 
sod  so  useful  in  the  worid,  so  near  its 
leaTO- taking— to  behold  the  spark,  so 
beautifully  liglit  and  clear,  upon  the 
ere  of  tielog  quenched  for  cTer. 

In  connexion  with  this  worthy  man, 
let  me  make  one  remark.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  days  has  taught  me 
tlie  reasonableness  of  an  ardent  prayer 


to  Hearen,  that,  as  we  stiU  BM>Te  on 
in  life,  traTelHng,  as  of  necessity  we 
are,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  day 
by  day,  further  fnm  the  freshness, 
the  joyousness,  and  the  romantio 
ardour  of  our  youth,  we  may  be  pri- 
Tileged  to  carry  on  with  us  the  remem* 
brance  at  least,  if  not  a  single  Tcstige, 
of  our  bright  experience  ;  so  shall  we 
be  blessings  to  the  yonng,  neither 
churlbh  nor  discontented  onrselrei^ 
nor  a  source  of  nneasineM  to  others. 
Let  us  bear,  in  our  age,  only  that 
knowledge  of  our  youth  that  will 
suflice  to  sare  the  old  man  from  be* 
coming  the  enrier  of  the  young ;  for 
what  is  that  incessant  enl-eyeing  of 
the  amusement  of  eariy  Kfe — ^those 
surly,  fretftil,  and  oTer-hasty  com- 
plainings at  its  pleasures — ^ImteuTy, 
^e  most  malignant,  the  most  odious, 
and  the  most  unprofitaUe  ?  Yes,  let 
US  pray  that  our  sunset  may  be  streak- 
ed with  the  memories  and  shadows 
only  of  the  brilliant  dawn.  Such  was 
the  case  with  him  whose  lowly  spirit 
long  has  dwelt  in  hesTen  ;  such  is  the 
case  when,  here  and  there,  you  have' 
beheld,  no  doubt,  as  I  hare,  the  past 
and  futnre  generation,  so  to  speak, 
chained  by  a  link  of  lore,  joined  in 
harmony  on  earth — ^the  grandfather 
and  the  grandchild  bound  in  Kfe  by 
sympathy  and  strong  affection. 

It  was  a  mild  snmmei's  erening, 
and  I  quitted  my  room  with  a  disor- 
dered oody  and  not  less  perturbed 
mind.  I  walked  through  the  pensiye 
and  Aaded  alleys  that  adorn  the  ya- 
rious  colloges,  bestowing  a  rural  grace 
that  marks  them  from  the  naked  bar. 
renness  beyond,  each  college  standing 
in  a  waste— a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself. 
The  air  was  balmy,  and  the  setting 
sun  poured  forth  a  golden  stream  of 
light,  that  broke  into  a  thousand  par- 
ticles, and  settled  in  surpas^ng  brilli- 
ancy on  erery  ofcfject  and  m  eyery  nook. 
More  like  the  palace  of  the  Fairy  tale, 
for  eyery  pane  of  glass  one  spotless 
dazzling  diamond,  shone  forth  that 
college,  the  noblest  in  the  world,  on 
which  I  now  looked  back. 

It  was  the  morning  preceding  the 
examination,  and  I  wuted,  by  ap- 
pointment, on  Mr  Cnbe. 

*^  Heroes  an  eyening,  Stukely !"  ex* 
dumed  the  tutor,  as  I  entered  the 
room.  **  Delicious,  is  it  not?  look 
at  the  thermometer.  Eiehtyin  the 
shade  all  day.  What's  tne  matter  ? 
you  look  pale.    You  haye  been  sitthig 
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too  long  again  to-day.     Well^  jour 
troubles  wiU  soon  be  oTer. 

«<  Yes,  thank  HeaYen  !** 

«'  How  many  days  are  there  to  be  ?  *' 

"  Five." 

''  What  hour  do  you  go  in  to-mor« 
row?- 

"  Nine." 

"  Very  well.  Suppose  we  run  over 
your  first  day's  subject  now.  .  I  have 
scribbled  some  questions  for  you. 
Write  them  out ;"  and  he  walked  to 
the  open  window.  "  Bless  my  heart, 
this  is  weather  indeed  1" 

It  was  late  when  I  left  Mr  Cube's 
rooms,  and  returned  to  my  own.  I 
bad  answered  all  his  questions  cor- 
rectly, with  the  exception  of  three.  I 
did  not  feel  myself  secure  in  that 
branch  of  my  subject  to  which  these 
questions  referred  $  and  I  spent  a 
great  portion  of  this,  my  last  night, 
in  reading  it  once  more  over.  Day 
had  dawned — ^the  free  and  blithesome 
birds  were  twittering  in  the  morning 
air— the  dews  were  glittering  in  the 
sunny  light,  I  closed  my  book,  and 
happy  men  were  leaping  from  their 
beds  as  I  sought  rest  in  mine. 

When  I  entered  the  room  set  apart 
for  the  trial  of  strength,  the  clock 
striking  nine,  some  dozen  men  were 
already  assembled.  For  the  sake  of 
form,  but  not  with  the  most  distant 
prospect  or  notion  even  of  success, 
they  were  about  to  take  their  seats  at 
the  broad  table  that  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  amply  furnished 
with  the  materia  for  the  coming  war. 
They  all  shook  me  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  were  confident  in  their  an- 
ticipations of  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  still  they  could  not  con- 
jdder  as  admitting  the  slightest  doubt. 

'*  We  must  have  a  supper,  Stukely," 
said  a  fat  youth,  whose  father  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

*'  Copus,  and  no  mutake,"  rejoined 
a  tiiinner  gentieman  with  a  turgid 
countenance  and  a  blearing  eye,  strong 
indications  of  his  favourite  habit,  **  a 
thing's  not  legal  till  it's  christened. 
You  get  the  scholarship,  and  we'll 
wet  it  for  yon." 

''Ah,  as  you  say,  get  it— that's  well 
advised  1  If  I  were  as  clever  at  getting 
as  you  are  at  wetting,  the  matter's 
done ;  but  this  is  not  so  clear." 

"  Come,  get  out  of  that,  and  sink 
the  blarney  if  ^otf  please,"  responded 
my  bibacious  friend.  **  Isn't  it  as 
clear  as  bricks  that  yon' are  the  man  ? 


Stukefy.  [March, 

Doesn't  every  body  know  it;  and 
hasn't  your  own  com  said  done  to  it 
six  months  ago  ?" 

y  If  you  mean  to  have  kidneys," 
said  the  young  Lord  Mayor,  in  con« 
tinnation,  still  harping  on  the  supper, 
<*do  tell  that  wretch  of  a  cook  to 
broil  them  for  Christians,  and  not  to 
season  them  with  cayenne  as  if  he 
were  dishing  them  up  for  devils." 

The  tutor  entered  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  men  who  had  loitered 
about  the  door,  some  laughing  and 
jesting,  others  inhaline  the  summer 
air  until  his  arrival.    The  last  who 
entered  was  Grimsley.     The  expres- 
sion of  his  features  was,  as  usual,  free 
from  all  excitement,  and  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  with  his  shy  and 
native  unobtmsiveness.     I  sat  oppo- 
site to  him,  and  gazed  on  his  lank  form 
with  fear  and  wonder.    Extreme  quiet 
in  any  thing  produces  awe  in  the  be- 
holder.    It  IS  painfhl  to  witness  the 
heavy  silence  of  a  sultry  day,  and' ter- 
rible sometimes  is  the  storm  that  it 
foretells.      The   examination  papers 
were  distributed.    I  watched  my  ad- 
versary's bearing  for  a  moment,  as 
his  eye  passed  over  them— gathering, 
however,  nothing  from  the  scrutiny — 
then,  with  a  most  intense  and  eager 
view,  turning  to  my  own,   I  endea- 
voured at  a  glance  to  be  possessed  of 
all  that  was  to  do.     I  could  not  read 
the  wording  of  the  questions.     It  was 
too  slow  an  operation.    I  saw  their 
general  bearing,  their  scope  and  gist. 
One  look  might  satisfy  me  as  to  that ; 
and  oh,  relief  and  ecstasy,  as  I  proudly 
placed  the  sheet  before  me,  and  knew 
that  thb  one  day  at  least  the  strengtii 
was  equal  to  the  task  !   In  the  course 
of  an  hour,  our  company  had  sensibly 
decreased.    The  Lord  Mayor  became 
hungry,  and  retired  to  lunch.     The 
man  of  drink  was  troubled  with   a 
tickling  in  the  throat,  and  could  not 
write  another  line  until  he  was  re- 
lieved.     One  could  not  work ;    he 
never  could  whilst  men  were  mdting 
such  a  ecritch'SCraich  with  tiieir  pens, 
and  this  poor  soul  had  fainted  from 
his  infancy,  confined  in  close  oppres- 
sive atmospheres.    Six  out  of  sixteen 
then  remained.      In  the  afternoon, 
including  Grimsley  and  myself,  four 
only  were  found  constant  to  the  table. 
He  proceeded    steadily,  apparentiy 
without  fatigue.     I  laboured  on,  weu 
satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of   my 
work— -delighted  with  my  progress. 
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The  honn  allotted  were  from  nine  till 
tweWe»  and  in  the  afternoon  from  one 
till  four.  At  three*  Grimaley  had 
finished.  He  laid  bis  pen  aside — 
folded  up  his  paperst  then  rising 
gently^  as  though  he  feared  to  hinder 
or  perplex  the  rest»  he  softly  went  on 
tip-toe  through  the  room,  and  took 
his  leave.  *'He  has  not  answered 
all ;  he  could  not»  I  am  sure.**  Such 
was  my  though^  though  I  might 
scarcely  stay  to  thinks  so  close  had 
•  grown  the  strugde  between  the 
hours  and  me.  It  wanted  but  a 
minute  to  the  time  when  1  had  done. 
My  hand  would  hardly  hold  the  pen 
for  paio»  but  the  brave  limb  had  done 
its  duty  nobUr. 

Thus  for  four  days  did  we  proceed* 
At  the  close  of  every  one»  Idid  not 
fail  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  Mr 
Cube,  reporting  progress,  and»  as  it 
were,  renewing  the  supplies.    It  was 
strange    that   every    day    Grimsley 
should  liave  fioished  at  least  an  hour 
before  me*    Still  it  was  a  favourable 
sign*  and  gave  me  hope  and  courage. 
I   went  into  the  room  on  the  last 
morning  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I 
had  hitherto  bome>  and  certainly  less 
alarmed  for  the  decision.     From  the 
second  day  up  to  this  time  the  com- 
petitora  had  been  four— a  heavy- built 
man,  disagreeable   in  his   manners, 
whu  knew  nobody  and  whom  nobody 
cared  to  know,  by  name  Smithson ;  a 
young  man  whose  family  resided  in 
Cambridge,  and  who  was,  in  conse- 
quence, compelled  to  attend ;  Grimsley, 
and  mvself.    Since  the  conversation 
that  I  had  held  with  him  in  my  room, 
very  little  communication  had  taken 
place  between  us.    In  the  examina- 
tion-room we   had  only  bowed.     I 
hated  him  because  he  was  so  artful, 
and  his  persevering  opposition  had 
not  mitigated  the  feeling.    Once  more 
we  took  our  places,  and  once  more  the 
papers  were  handed  to  us.     I  ran 
them  over,  and  was  most  distressed  to 
find  that  the  migority  of  questions 
were  such  as,  under  the  direction  of 
the  too-confiding  Mr  Cube,   I  had 
either  neglected  altogether,  or,  seeing 
the  fatal  (O)  annexed  to  them,  had 
read  only  once,  and  therefore  most 
ineifectnall^.    Alas !  my  mortification 
was  excessive.    But  I  looked  instino* 
tively  at  Grimsley,  and  to  my  nn- 
boonded  joy  perceived  him,  or  I  was 
grievously  nustaken,  as  nonplussed  as 
myself.    His  arms  were  foldedi  rest* 


ing  on  the  table-..his  paper  lay  before 
him,  and  his  head  bending  over  it  with 
a  most  gratifying  air  of  serene  em- 
barrassment.^ Had  I  been  dubious  on 
the  point,  his  closing  the  papers  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  his  leaving  th» 
room  with  his  customary  silence  at 
the  same .  moment,  was  convicting 
evidence.  Now,  granting  that  I  had 
beaten  him  on  the  preceding  day,  if 
we  were  only  equal  on  this,  1  had  still 
the  advantage.  Consoled  by  this  re- 
flexion, with  my  paper  not  half  an- 
swered, I  rose  about  two  o'clock  and 
hastened  to  the  author  of  the  mischief. 
«  Well,  Stukely,"  said  Mr  Cube^ 
"  you*re  out  early  to-day.  Floored 
the  paper— eh  ?** 
**  Not  exactly.  It  has  floored  me.*^ 
♦'  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
I  explained. 

**  Ah  r*  exclaimed  the  tutor,— it'a 
that  sly-boots  Decimal.  He  set  the 
papers.  Great  enemy  of  mine.  Knew 
my  plan  of  reading.  Did  it  to  sell 
yon  and  bother  me. 

**  lt*s  very  hard,  thongh,"  said  I, 
pettishly,  "  that  I  should  sufier  from 
his  aversion  to  you.'* 

**  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  fortune  of 
war!  Make  yourself  happy.  Til  re- 
turn the  compliment  one  of  these  fine 
days.  Talking  of  fine  days,  such  a 
continuation  of  glorious  weather  I 
don't  remembet  since  I  was  twelve 
years  old.'* 

It  was  the  custom,  a  few  days  after 
a  college  examination,  to  affix  in  the 
hall  a  paper  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  competitors,  written  in  the  or- 
der of  their  merit.      He  who  had 
gained  the  first  place,  would  appear 
first  on  the  list,  and  so  on.     In  dtte 
course  the  morning  came  that  was  to 
reali^  or  wither  my  best  hopes,  to 
compensate,  1  fondly  trusted,  for  the 
melancholy  servitude  and  self-denial 
of  the  year  that  had  elapsed.     Ner- 
vous, indeed,  I  was,  and  most  impatient 
and  unquiet.     Upon  going  to  rest  the 
previous  night,   I  determined  to  lie 
asleep,  if  possible,  until  a  very  late 
hour,  and  to  rise  just  as  the  aononnoe- 
ment  was  put  up,  so  that  nothing 
should  intervene  between  my  rising 
and  rushing  to  the  Hall  for  the  re« 
suit*     But  this  I  found  to  be  im- 
practicable.    I  was  restless  all  night,, 
and  restless  in  the  morning.     When- 
daylight  peered  into  the  room,  I  felt 
that  I  should  go  mad  if  I  lay  longer 
unemployed.    A  good  walk  iarinte 
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Uie  eountry  wonldy  I  eoncemd,  dtvert 
the  current  of  n^  thouglitSy  and  give 
tone  and  cheernilneas  to  n^  jiKled 
spirits.  I  might  retorn  abont  an  honr 
aller  tlie  declaration  was  made^  the 
men  would  see  me  fresh  from  the  trip, 
and  would  net  fiul  to  obserye,  that  the 
only  party  who  looked  with  unconcern 
to  the  state  ef  the  poll*  was  the  ytry 
indiTidoal  who  was  himself  at  the 
heirf  ef  it.  This  step  I  adopted. 
I  took  the  ferry  across  the  water, 
streamed  on  thro^h  fields^  farmyards, 
and  Tillages ;  now  watching  the  statdy 
morements  of  a  large  fimril y  of  geese, 
now  sitting  bende  some  roainating 
eow,  and  Tslnly  sighing  that  Taecxne 
peace  and  quiet  were  not  commnntca- 
ble  as  ▼aeetne  pug.  Sometimes  I  lis- 
tened to  the  wild  mdody  of  unseen 
birds,  and  one  long  hour  I  passed  in  a 
roadside  publie-house,  trifling  with  the 
irords  of  an  oM  newspaper — reading 
the  Kaes  backwards,  or  turning  them 
into  unmeaning  anagrams ;  and  tired  of 
that  at  last,  scratching  on  the  window 
with  a  pin,  almost  unconsciously,  the 
name  of  Griuuiley.  How  strange  the 
fiend  should  haunt  me  when  I  bad  taken 
so  much  pains  to  exorcise  him! 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  after  an 
absence  of  some  hours,  walking  with 
g«od  speed  nntil  I  entered  the  town, 
then  sauntering  through  it,  and  after- 
wards into  the  college^  with  a  most 
idle  and  indifferent  air.  It  must  be 
an  experienced  player  to  act  well  so 
dMcult  a  part.-  I  first  sped  to  my 
room.  Nobody  was  there,  but  I  spied 
from  the  window  old  Si mmonds  crawl- 
ing along  the  court,  his  bending  body 
stSl  more  bent,  his  palsied  gait  more 


trembling  and  inert.  He  had  that 
Tery  moment  issiied  fttMsi  the  HaU,  nd 
was  possessed  ef  all  I  buned  aad  fear- 
ed to  know.  1  tapped  gently  on  the 
glass.  The  old  num  looked  quieUy 
round:  his  face  was  ghastly  pida. 
Poorereatttre,hewaBiill  Hadidaot 
see  me— 4f  he  dkl,  he  moatf  not,  ibr 
he  went  on  his  road*  I  shook  with 
terror,  and  grew  sick  at  heart.  **  Whj 
does  the  old  man  look  so  while? — ha 
lores  me,  and  he  knows  tint  I  haiaset 
my  life  upon  the  east.  Present  finm^'* 
thought  I,  «*  are  less  tlun  hofffiUe  ioMK 
ginings.  I  shonM  be  easy  nay  way^ 
if  I  were  only  satisfied.  Suspense  u 
dreadfttl.**  With  a  beU  sisp,  I  left 
my  room  and  trod  acreas  the  eoar^ 
and  then  into  the  Hall.  Many  mea 
were  there.  As  I  eotetedy  they  walk> 
ed  back  a  step  or  two^  aad  loekad 
upon  me  with  an  eye  of  setiaw  aad 
commiseration*  It  was  enough* 
Grimsley  was  there — I  eoold  hsva 
stmek  him  dead  at  my  foot.  I  ap* 
proached  the  paper.  My  eyw  heeama 
dissy  as  I  read  three  names  ibIlewlDg 
each  other  in  M» 

SmithsQB. 

Stnkely* 

Grfiflnley. 
moment  I 
I  could  not 
rest  were  silent.  I  reeled'ta  my  nam 
— I  know  not  how  I  innchsd  it  f  aad 
there  sat,  the  tears  drop^qg  and  dnns- 

Cng  horn  9JCB  that  aataas  shoud 
ire  parehed  up,  die  M  man  who  had 
ooileo  about  my  heart  I  I  reeoUaet 
nothing  more.  I  hB.  down  hefaro 
him,  as  thoi^  stridtea  ta  te  aaitii 
by  a  diaader-stoBe* 


For  a 
stunned. 


blind 


aad 
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THB  PORTBAIT8  OF  TEB8AILLV8. 

Ths  mosl  iFttluaUe  portiiiii  of  the  feared  by  faktranbltiig  makjetU,  The 

iinwie  eotteetion   of  j^cterei  ar^  scerK  lecetses  wUeh  witnemd  only 

fiBged  in  the  Palaee  ef  Vertaillcf»  ie  the  steps  of  aoiae  fitTODied  beantj,  as 

eartaaafy  te  aeriea  of  portnita  of  she  ha^eaed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 

perMoa  of  att  agea  and  ooontnei»  bet  a  sobeeooeBt  epochf  or  the  loems  that 

■ore  eaneeiatty  of  Franee,  and  of  the  in  stiU  later  days  wen  halk>ired  by 

ICth  aad  ITtheeatiiriaa,  whieh  ia  eon-  the  tribdatioos  of  Maiie  Antoinette— 

tained  in  the  npper  stories  of  that  all  these  see  the  idle  throng  of  igno- 

spiendid  pile  of  bnildlngs.    It  ia  net  rant  or  indifferent  speetators,  flocking 

only  interatiBg  freas  the  fiune  of  the  tfarongfa  them  in  a  contimious  stream 

whlese  efigies  flgnie  in  itg  day  liler  day»  and  are  exposed  in 


it  ham  att  the  aaerit  of  bmig  plaeed    their  nndity — golden  lAd  somptnons 


IB  that  apot  wImm  nseat  of  theas  floor-  tiioogh  it  be — to  the  eye  ef  we  pro- 
ished  and  «<  Kved  their  little  day  :**  it  £uieTnlgar.  And  yet,  better  far  it  is 
Isads  to  nneeple  the  palaee  with  a    iSkat  snch  sbooM  be  ^  Ikto  of  this 


ttleDft  eeowd  of  aovereigne  and  coar-    ereatioo  of  Loois  XIY.,  than  that  it 
aaid  it  fsims  a  most  suitable    should  haTO  been  erased  from  the  spot 


pleasent  of  the  hiatorieal  bbbocib-  ob  which  it  stands,  or  shoold  have 

Hobs  eonaected  widi  every  stone  ef  been  converted  to  some  stifl  more  mi- 

lla  waUa.    There  is  hardly  any  one  svHabie  purpose.      More   fortunate 

who  has  lettered  threngh  the  codlest  than  the  historic  walls  of  St  Germain, 

anitas  of  gergeooa  apartasents  con-  or  the  religious  solitudes  of  Fonte- 

tained  Ib  that  palaee,  but  has  reasailced  vranlt,  it  Imh  Bot  been  tamed  into  a 

their  leoeEaessb  and  has  wished  he  military  penitentiary,  like  the  chateau 

eenid  have  aeea  tfaeaa  ia  all  their  where  Louis   XIV.   was  bora,  and 

gbry»  whea  the  beauties,  the  war-  James  II.  died;  nor  into  a  house  of 

rien^  and  the  atatesinen  of  Franee  correction,  like  the  abbey  where  more 

crowded  laand  the  noaardi  ia  his  tfaaa  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of 

samptttoae  ehamber,  aad  wiien  the  England  fbuad  their  final   resttng- 

matanprlag  of  Saroaean  policy  was  plaoe  amidst  the  fire  cfanrehee  tlwt 

Blade  to  nbnto  with  the  iBspnIaioBS  stood  withia  its  moaaetie  eadesBrea. 

givea  it  hi  Ida  cabinet*     The  walls,  YersaiUes  sdll  exists,  not  only  nn- 

Sioogh    corered   with   marble,   and  scathed,  but  ctcd  improred,  as  a  bnild- 

glaa^  aad  gald»  are  still  iaanjaaate  lag;   it  has  not  been  pulled  down 

and  eoid  typee  ef  loyal  apleadoor ;  aad  sold  for  its  materiafs,  as  some  of 

the  bsay  ■arsmsBt  of  a  eeart  ia  want-  the  iiAeral  depntiea  of  1930  proposed  ; 

«d  to  give  theaa  their  full  degree  of  nor  has  it  beea  made  a  geaeral  bos- 

hiAereet,  and  the  reona  reqaiia  to  be  nital,  as  aeaae  philanthropie  patriots 

neapled  as  weU  aa  to  be  deeorated.  had  the  irapudeace  to  recommend. 

Ait  the  glorioBB  taaea  of  Versailles  Versailles  has  foaad  itMJuHe  ndtieu^ 

ava  gaae  hw,  aever  to  retara :  tlM  that  sabKnuty  of  commoBplace  which 

BiilwMhBiff  ef  the  M  eeart  of  Fraace,  saita  the  present  political  oeaditioa  of 

the  palaay  days  of  the  old  Bobiesee^  France^    that    negadre    BBcdiecrity 

are  BHftten  of  past  hislofy :  the  pa-  whidi  will  do  wdl  eaeugh  for  the 

laaa  may  aoTor  agaia  be  the  residenoo  natioB  as  long  as  it  goee  groveBing' 

of  a  Ftaaeh  aaonarch,  and  it  seema  oa  aaderits  eitiaen  sway.   It  haa  been 

BOW  oaly  aa  a  fast  maaenm  or  rather  allowed  to  exist,   aad  it  haa   beea 

mumptifSm  of  the  arti-.«s  a  klad  of  «'  odlised/'  partly  for  the  amuaeasen^ 

Unga  historical  eacyelopeidia  Ibr  the  partly  for  the  iastnictioa,  of  the  nsul- 

nee  of  fnlaiw  geaeratioBs.    Versaillea  dtade ;  and  it  haa  seryed  the  purpose 

has  &llea  iato  the  doaHOB  of  the  Tul-  of  the  king,  both  as  a  political  and  as 

gar,  and  Aa  eeasyday  sights  of  tlie  aa  artistimil  eagine. 

age;  it  haa  kwt  theangicai  ptestige  Wears  Bot  disposed  to  be  too  eap- 

of  lofal^,  aad  Ofary  ^pkier  of  Farias  tioas  ia  acoeptiBg  the  actaal  coaditlea 

eeesy  taBer  of  Loadoa,  caa  aow  9^  of  Versailiea.    It  is  a  great  adrantago 

praa«hlhegadedhanierof1hatrofal  thai  it  dtoald  have  been  preserved  to 

eoucb  where  <'  the  grand  BMoarqae**  Fraace^  to  Europe,  and  to  the  world  ; 

lay  ia  faBMT  di^s^  to  be  MoBsed  or  ithassomachinBaieBii^tyhiaHits 
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amid  the  crowd  of  raw  croufes  that 
surround  them,  and  they  will  be  fa- 
vourites in  centuries  yet  to  come»  as 
they  have  lieen  ever  since  they  left 
their  painters'  easels.  Not  so  with  the 
portraits ;  their  value  will  remain  ta 
them  as  long  as  the  names  of  the  per- 
sonages they  represent  are  remem* 
l>ered>  and  they  will  increase  in  histCK 
rical  value  according  as  their  origia 
becomes  more  and  more  remote.  A 
portrait^  even  thongh  it  attain  only 
mediocrity  as  a  work  of  art»  is  always 
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parts ;  every  thing  dependent  on  it  is  so 
truly  royal ;  it  is  still  so  vivid  an  exem- 
plification of  the  taste  and  skill  of  what 
was  certainly  a  glorious  era>  that  it 
can  never  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  architec- 
tural taste  any  where  to  be  met  with : 
it  is  now»  as  it  always  was,  a  thing 
apart — a  thing  sui  generis — a  thing 
to  be  seen  and  to  be  admired,  but 
hardly  to  be  criticized.  We  are  will- 
ing to  give  Louis  Philippe  his  due 
meed  of  praise  for  contributing  to 

save  this  palace  from  the  hand  of  valuable  as  an  object  of  history :  it 
time  and  popnlar  spoliation;  for  the  possesses  all  the  merit  of  reality,  which 
constancy  with  which  he  has  perse- 
vered in  his  design  of  converting  it  to 
the  bMt  use,  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  could  perhaps  be  given 
to  it ;  and  for  the  extensive  manner 
in  which  he  has  employed  almost  all 
the  artists  of  France  in  working  for 
such  a  national  museum.  Still  we 
cannot  avoid  regretting  the  circum- 
stances that  have  placed  the  palace 
and  the  state  in  such  a  necessity ;  nor 
can  we  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope 
that  future  days  and  altered  dreum- 
stances  in  France,  may  restore  Ver- 
sailles to  its  original  destination  as  a 
kingly  residence. 

To  revert,  however,  to  our  more 
immediate  purpose  of  commenting  on 
the  portraits  of  Versailles,  let  us  has- 
ten to  pronounce  an  anathema  on  the 
innumerable  daubs,  whether  of  the 
Empire,  the  Restoration,  or  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  which,  as  *'  battle 
pieces"  and  «  political  pieces,"  dis- 
figure  so  great  an  extent  of  its  wdls* 
Three-fourths  of  the  modern  pictures 
of  these  kinds,  executed  for  it,  have 
not  the  merit  even  of  actuality  ;  they 


ideal  battle-pieces  can  never  obtain; 
and  a  collection  of  historical  portraits, 
the  moment  it  becomes  tolerably  com- 
plete and  authentic  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  illustrations  of  national 
history.  The  pictures  of  Versaillea 
may  be  divided  therefore  into  two> 
classes,  the  real  and  the  ideal :  in  the 
former,  we  comprise  all  the  portraits 
of  personages,  views  of  palaces,  real 
delineations  of  battles,  &c.,  which  it 
contains ;  into  the  latter,  we  throw  all 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  victoires, 
eonguites,  etgloiret  t  in  which  the  Pa- 
risian cockneys  take  the  most  intense 
delight,  and  have  the  most  implicit  be- 
lief, together  with  a  certain  number 
of  unreal,  imaginary  portraits,  of 
Pharamond,  Clevis,  &c.,  which  have 
been  manufactured  at  so  much  a  head, 
or  daubed  In  at  so  much  the  square 
foot. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  gene- 
ral collection  of  portraits  is  arrangccl 
in  the  apartments  on  the  third  or  up* 
per  story  of  the  northern  wing  of 
the  palace*  Many  of  the  rooms  have 
been  thrown  one  into  the  other,  and» 


are  nearly  all  ideal  delineations  of    with  a  long  gallery  formed  behind,  af- 


scenes  that  were  in  themselves  far  dif- 
ferent  from  what  the  painters  have 
chosen  to  make  them ;  and  they  possess 
no  merit  as  matters  either  of  history 
or  of  art.  There  are  brilliant  excep- 
tions among  them,  it  is  true,  and  some 
of  the  canvasses  of  liorace  Vemet,  for 
example,  will  live  to  future  genera* 
tions,  and  wUl  be  esteemed*  as  works 
of  art ;  but  the  migority  of  the  pic- 
tures sJluded  to  will,  in  days  to  come, 
be  consigned  either  to  the  fire  or  the 
broker's  shop,  and  will  be  replaced  by 
something  more  real  and  more  valu- 
able. Not  so  with  the  rieh  pictures 
of  Vander  Meulen  and  his  compeers, 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XlV;~their 
irorks  show  oat  with  increased  beauty 


ford  space  for  the  placing  of  numerous 
series,  from  the  earliest  pictures  in 
possession  of  the  erowu,  down  to  those 
of  persons  who  flourished  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Revolution.  This  wing 
of  tlie  palace,  when  first  built,  was 
tenanted  by  the  Duke  de  Berry^ 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Prince 
de  Conty,  afterwards  King  of  Poland^ 
by  the  Duke,  and  Duchess  de  Maine^ 
by  the  Mar^chal  de  Villars,  by  the 
Marquise  de  Thianges,  sister  of  Ma* 
dame  de  Montespan,  by  the  Duke  de 
Simon,  author  of  the  Menunrsp  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  by  other  per> 
sonages  of  distinction  attached  to  the 
French  court* 
These  royal  and  noble  inmatai  of 
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the  palace  were  lodged  in  the  suites 
OD  the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor* 
ooir  occupied  by  the  series  of  pictures 
Sllustrativo  of  the  history  of  France* 
and  by  two  of  the  galleries  of  sculp- 
ture. The  second  floor  was  inhabited 
by  the  officers  of  the  royal  household* 
and  by  some  of  the"  many  nobles  or 
gentlemen  who  filled  Yarious  posts 
connected  with  the  service  of  the 
crown.  It  b  in  the  rooms  <of  this  se- 
cond floor  that  we  delight  to  stroll* 
and  to  interrogate  the  silent  canvasses 
which  cover  their  walls*  as  to  what 
were  tho  feelings  and  tlie  deeds  of  the 
personages  whose  lineaments  they 
represent.  It  is  here  that*  to  bor- 
row a  favourite  bard's  expression* 
**  fond  memory  brings  the  light  of 
other  days  around  us;**  and  that* 
while  surrounded  as  it  were  by  the 
shades  of  the  mighty  dead*  we  feel 
ourselves  transported  back  to  the  days 
in  which  they  lived  and  acted.  Let  no 
one  go  to  Versailles  without  spending 
an  hour  in  the  company  of  these  mute» 
yet  expressive*  mementos  of  the  olden 
dmes. 

Upwards  of  1000  pictures  are  fixed 
on  these  walls*  not  all  equal  in  merit 
as  works  of  art*  nor  equally  interest- 
ing* whether  as  original  portraits  or 
as  authentic  delineations  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear.  They  con* 
stitute  about  the  third  part  of  the  ge- 
neral series  of  portraits  of  this  Histo- 
rical Museum*  and  hitherto  they  have 
included  the  most  select*  and  the  most 
precious  of  the  whole.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  copies  of  others  preserved 
either  in  the  Louvre*  or  in  the  Chateau 
at  £u*  or  in  other  large  collections ; 
many  are  decidedly  ideal*  or  at  any 
rate  are  not  sufficiently  authentic  to 
merit  so  much  attention  ai  the  rest. 
This  latter  class  comprises  a  rather 
numerous  series  from  the  Sorbonne* 
where  in  former  days  the  learned  di- 
*  vines*  who  presided  over  that  college* 
had  formed  a  gallery  of  celebrities  in 
literature  and  science*  to  serve  pro- 
bably as  a  kind  of  historical  museum 
in  petto.  They  appear*  however*  to 
have  been  almost  all  executed  at  the 
same  epoch*  by  some  of  the  younger 
painters  of  the  day*  and  were  most 
lliLely  done  by  contract*  or  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  names  they  comprise  in- 
clude many  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
middle  and  of  later  ages*  from  Dante 
and  Petrarch  down  to  Baronios  and 
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Scaliger ;  but  from  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  authenticity  being  su»» 
picious,  they  lose*  in  our  eyes,  nearly  all 
their  value — a  thing  not  to  be  so  much 
reg^tted*  since  in  their  execution  they 
are  not  of  high  excellence.  By  far 
the  mijor  part  of  the  pictures*  how- 
ever* are  the  works  of  contemporary 
artists*  are  in  admirable  preservation^ 
and  bear  all  the  vividness  of  colour 
and  freedom  of  touch  which  one  could 
wish  to  see  remaining  in  works  of  art. 
It  is  to  these  rather  than  to  the  others 
that  our  attention  is  turned ;  and  with- 
out attempting  to  give  even  brief  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  more  Hmark- 
able  personages  thus  depicted — a  task 
which  neither  our  space  nor  our  time 
will  allow — we  will  mentiob  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  chief  portraits*  the  pe- 
culiarities of  lineaments^  the  expres- 
sion of  countenances  once  so  well 
known  in  the  world*  and  the  degree 
of  skill  which  the  painters  have  exhi- 
bite4  in  recording  them. 

The  most  remarkable  picture  in  the 
first  room*  on  entering  from  the  north- 
em  end  at  the  top  of  the  stairease*  is 
that  which  contains  the  portraits  of 
the  family  Des  Ursins.  ft  is  a  leng 
picture*  on  wood  which  formerly 
adorned  the  chapel  possessed  by  that 
family*  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the 
choir  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  it  has  been 
described  in  such  detail  by  Montfiiucon» 
that  the  antiquarian  needs  no  further 
reference  for  a  key  to  its  merits.  It 
appears  to  have  bieen  executed  about 
1460*  and  is  a  most  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  state  of  art  in  France  at 
that  early  epoch.  The  subject  ef  it 
is  this-^Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursin^ 
Prevot  des  Marchands  of  Paris*  and 
afterwards  Chancellor*  is  represented 
kneeling  at  his  devotion*  with  his  wife 
by  his  side  in  widow's  weeds,  which 
were  originally  only  the  dress  of  a 
monastic  order ;  and  behind  them  are 
placed  all  their  children*  eleven  in 
number*  each  in  their  proper  habits^ 
and  all  at  prayer.  Under  each  per- 
sonage is  •written  his  name^  and  be- 
hind them,  forming  the  background 
of  the  pictures*  is  a  rich  hanging  in 
cloth  of  gold*  screening  off  part  of  a 
Gothic  chapel  with  a  fretted  roof. 
They  were  all*  it  should,  seem,  per- 
sonable people  in  their  day — the  men 
noble  in  their  bearing*  the  women 
handsome  and  ladylike;  they  were 
calculated  te  make  a  fignre  in  the 
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^orld,  and  we  know,  from  the  old 
chronicles  of  France,  that  they  were 
lionourable  and  useful  members  of  the 
fttate  in  times  of  peculiar  distress  and 
difficulty.  From  the  quaint  language 
of  the  black  letter  inscriptioiij  we  6nd 
that  the  Chief  styled  himself,  *'  Mes- 
slre  Jehan  Jiivenel  dea  Urssins,  Che- 
'▼dlier  and  Baron  of  l*rainel,  ,Co,ud; 
sellor  of  the  King/*  and  his  wife  w^ 
«Dame  Michelle  de  Vitri.".  t^e 
worthy  head  of  the  family  is  in  a  full 
Bait  of  plate  armour,  with  his  arms 
properly  eqablazoned  on  his  surcoat, 
his  sword  by  one  side,  his  helm  by  the 
other,  and.  his  *'  Livre  d*Heures** 
open  before  him,  like  a  brave  and 
pious  gentleman.  Next  kneels  a  reve- 
jrend  prelate  in  full  pontificals,  with 
,crozier  and  breviary :  he  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  father,  , being  .the* 
eldest  son,  was  a  Doctor  in  both  laws. 
Civil  and  Canon,  Bishop  and  Count 
of  Beauvais,  Bishop  and  Duke  of 
Laon,  Archbishop  of  R helms,  and 
peer  of  France.  A  lady,  Madame 
Jeanne  Brulart,  kneels  behind  tier 
brother ;  then  Messire  Leys  Cheva- 
lieff  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of 
the  King,  armed  like  his  ifather;  then 
two  ladies.  Dame  Jehan ne  de  Ciliailli, 
and  Damoiselle  Eude,  her  sister,—- 
they  wear  the  high  cap  introduced  by 
Isabeau  de  Bavi^re,  and  they  look 
more  intent  on  other  subjects — perhaps 
a  coming  tournament,  perhaps  a  ball 
— than  the  books  aboye  which  i\i^j 
hold  their  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  An- 
other son,  Denis  Juvenel  **  Escuyer," 
kneeling  behind,  is  followed  by  **  Seur 
Marie,**  a  nun  at  Poissy-^-the  favoured 
Abbey,  founded  by  the  sister  of  6t 
Louis  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  Forest 
of  St  Crermain  ;  she  is  in  all  the 
severe  simplicity  of  her  order.  I'be 
fourth  son  was  an  historical  personii^e, 
Messire  Guillaume  Chevalier,  Baron 
of  iTrainel,  Viscount  of  Troyes,  Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant of  the  Gendarmes 
du  Roy,  Bail^  de  Sens,  Counsellor 
of  the  King,  and  finally  CJjancellor  of 
prance.  His  portrait,  painted  by 
Wolgemut^,  master  of  Albert  Durer, 
occupies  another  frame  in  this  room» 
and  shows  him  to  have  been  a  burly 

.  and  dignified  personage,  with  a  red 
face,  close-cropped  hair,  and  of  a  ro- 
tundity suitable  to  his  many  dignities. 
His  brothers,  Pierre  and  Michel,  both 

L  .*'^f^  E;icuyer,  and  arn^ed  as. their 
fatner,  ar&be'hind  him  ;  and  the  family 
train  u  closed  by  Jaqnes^  who  was 
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Archbishop  of  Rheims  before  hi^ 
elder  brother  Jehan,  and  was  also 
President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts. 
Though  such  a  picture  is  somewhat 
stiff  .in  its  execution,  it  is  rich  in  itil 
colour,  and  is  evidently  faithful  from 
ihe  many  particularities  it  contains  j 
it  is  a  simple  yet  highly  agreeable  re- 
cord of  the  faopily  it  represents,  and 
}ts  value  at  the  present  day  shows 
how  a  simple  relic  of  art,  if  ezeci^ted 
ponsciebtiously,  may  become  in  after 
times  a  monument  of  great  interest. 
It  is  considered  one  .  of  the  most 
precious  pictures  of  the  collection* 
Under  this  is  one  still  earlier,  the 
portrait  of  St  Louis  of  Sicily,  second 
son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples,  and 
Bi»hop  of  Toulouse.  He  died  at  an 
early  a?e,  only  twenty-three,  after  re- 
signing hia  claim  to  the  crown  to  hla 
younger  brother  Robert ;  and  hia 
portrait  bears  all  the  traits  of  meel^- 
ness  which  his  character  was  known 
to  exhibit.  The  figure  is  on  a  gold 
ground,  the  colours  and  the  golden 
ornaments  are  almost  in  relief^  and  the 
execution  of  the  fa^e  is  beautiful  in 
the  extreme;  it  is  quite  in  jLhe  style  of 
Giotto,  and,  as  }A,  Vatrnt  has  sug- 
gested, may  with  great  probabiii^ 
be  attributed  to  that  early  master, 
who  died  in  1326,  nine  years  after 
the  canonization  of  this  sdnted  pre- 
late. A  third  medieval  picture  of 
no  small  value  is  in  the  ^ame  apari- 
nient — the  assembly  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy  under  Charles  the 
Bold,. held  about  1475.  It  has  been 
described  at  great  length  by  iMont- 
faucon,  and  represents  the  Duke  with 
a)l  bis  legal  officers  and  peers,  each  in 
their  proper  costume,  performing,  {be 
functions  assigned  to  them  In  that 
solemn  meeting.  They  are  all  in  red 
robes,  with  various-coloured  iocqutM 
or  caps  according  to  their  rank ;  tneir 
looks  are  demure,  as  all  these  old  pio» 
tures  ever  make  them,  their  demean- 
our solemn  and  stately , .  The  meeting 
is  held  >°  hroad  daylight,  and  '*  below 
the  har'*  are  numerous  suitors  expedit- 
ing their  business  with  officers  of  the 
parliament.  What  renclers  this  pic- 
ture very  valuable  is,  that  the  name 
and  title  of  each  person  in  it  are  re- 
corded in  the  inscription  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  panel ;  and  it  forms,  alto- 
gether, one  of  the  most  authentic  rfi* 
cords  extant  of  t^he  official  costume.of 
tlie  fifteenth  century.  Quaint,  i&d 
•tiff  as  picture  of  tliu  \mm^^h»y 
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possess  great  Talue  as  bonaJSde  monu-  occurred  in  1369.    These  tiro  pictar«s 

ments  of  history.     The  preservation  are  the  direct  extremes  of   French 

and  collection  of  such  producttoos  beauQr  and  deformity.  The  third  por- 

eannot  be  too  highly  reoommended»  trait  is  that  of  the  fair  Agnes  Sord« 

and  it  is  a  pity  that  Versailles  does  to   whom,    as  much    perhaps  as  to 

not  number  a  lander  series  of  this  sort%  Jeanne  d*  Are,  France  is  indebted  for 

There  i«  a  pendaui  to  this  picture  in  the  expulsion  of  her  English  conquer- 

the  same  room — the  First  Chapter  of  ore  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cea- 

the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  held  tnry.  The  beautiful  mistress  of  Charles 

by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur>  Vll.,  the  Dame  de  Beauty  is  repr»- 

gundy ;  it  reprosents  the  duke  on  his  aented  in  a  simple  white  cap  with  a 

thrunoy  and  the  twenty*four  Knights  pUin   black  rotie :    the  stomacher  k 

of  the  Ord^  seated  around.    It  is>  unlaoed  in  front,  and  a  lappet  turned 

lioweyer,  of  less  interest  than  the  other,  do wn,  by  order  of  the  royal  lover,  dis- 

i>eing  only  a  modern  copy  of  a  con*  plays  her  left  breast.     Her  looks  aiw 

temporary  painting.                              .  -those  of  fond  and  deep  feelingy  with- 

There  are  four  small  pictures  in  -out  ambition  and  without  pride :  she 

this  pMt  of  ttie  room,  ( whiefa  is  allotted  seems  to  have  been  well  suited  for  the 

to  tue  portraits  of  penionages  anteoe-  monarch's  quiet  confidential  friend ; 

dent  to  the  times  of  Henry  IV.,)  that  and  we  can  comprehend,  after  thus 

«re  too  rsmarkable  to  be  passed  oyer,  becoming  acquainted  with  herieaturet, 

though  they  are  only  copies  of  ori-  how  sbecould  retire  from  the  splendour 

ginals  in  other  colleetious  ;  they  are  of  a  court  and  finbh  her  days  in  peace 

most  ably  exeeutedv  however,  and  are  at  bis  manor  of  Meniil  near  Jumi^gea. 

qoite  fac-similes  of  their  prototypes.  .Whoever  sails  up  the  Seine  to  Eouea 

The  first  is  the  portrait  of  isabeau  de  will  remark  the  solemn  ruins  of  that 

Baviere,  the  beautiful  but  inconstaDt  stately  abbey  :  it  was  under  a  window 

Queen  of  Charles  VI,,  the  poor  maniac  in  the  northtfrn  transept  of  the  pnoei. 

King  of  France,  (13t<0~1422 ;)  it  is  pal  church  that  the  fair  Agnes  was 

copied  from  the  original  in  the  Louvre,  buried.     The  fourth  picture  is  a  good 

and  gives  a  most  favoorable  id«a  of  oi«pyofthe  beautiful  portrait  by  Clooet 

her  charms.     She  had  a  long,  fair,  of  Catharine  deMedids,  in  the  Louvre, 

and  delicately  formed  face,  with  dark  taken  in  her  old  age,  but  still  not  too 

voluptuous  eyes,  half  closed  in  the  late  to  allow  of  the  remains  of  her 

dreaminess  of  love ;  she  must  have  haughty  air  and  majeatic  deportment 

been  tall,  with  long  tapering  hands  being  readily  traced.  She  had  a  broad 

and  feet ;  and  she  wore  her  peculiar  intelligent  face,  not  altogether  devoid 

head-dress,  the  horned  cap  or  Heunin,  of  a  certain  degree  of  candour — the 

with  exquisite  grace.      The  attach-  very  opposite  of  her  character — and 

ment  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Or^  was  calculated  to  wear  a  erowa  with 

leans,  her  adulterous  brother-in4aw,  no  small  dignity.     The  energy  whioh 

•the  most  elegant  man  of  his  day,  is  she   undoubtedly   possessed,  uid  to 

easilyaceouotedfor  by  the  fascinations  which  France   may  attribute   mntdi 

which  this  portrait  reveals.     Under-  good  as  well  as  evil,  is  evinced  by  this 

neath  it  is  placed  an  extraordinary  picture  as  plainly  as  thongh  it  were 
specimen  of  the  roost  hidecMis  of  her  ^  recorded  in  so  many  words. 

sex,  Marguerite  Maultasche,  or  Mar-  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  and  Isabelle  de 

garet  with  the  great  mouth.  Countess  France,  Queen  of  Edward  II.  of  Eng- 

of  the  Tyrol  in  her  own  hereditary  land,  are  both  placed  in  this  coIIcnb- 

righti    Margravine  of  Moravia,  and  tion,theirportraitsbeingoriginals,aDd 

Margravine  of  Brandenburig,  by  two  interestiDg  from  the  probable  acouraoy 

successive    marriages.       Her    face,  ,  of  their  details.    Jean  Sans  Peur,  the 

formed  like  that  of  the  rudest  pea-  cruel  and  ambitiotis  Duke  of  Burgundy, 

sant,  is  disfigured  by  age  and  innumer-  Philip  the  Good,  his  son,  and  CharUs 

able  wrinkles  into  the  similitude  of  an  •  Vil.  of  France,  have  also  their  por- 

•ape*s :  it  is  of  a  copper  colour,  with  traits,  originals,  hung  on  these  walls : 

smaH  savage  eyes,  and  a  wild  look  that  .these,  and  others  of  remarkable  par- 

savuurslittleofhuniansympathy ;  yet  -sonages  of  the  same  time,  coUflcted 

Yhewasa  virtuous  woman,  was  of  great  .together  in  the  same  spot,   give  tlw 

infiuence  in  her  time,  and  fransferred  .spectator  a  presentation  to  the  eoutc 

the  possession  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  of  Prance  at  a  period  when  the  dssti- 

-houie'^f  ikuiltia  At  iiar  deatlv  which  jiifis.of  the  conntiyiiiwg  hgr^a  aloiMlv 
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thready  and  when  its  history  was  so  workevideutly  of  abadpainterof  the 
much  mixed  up  with  that  of  our  own  soTenteeuth  oenturyy  and  makes  bluff 
nation*  that  it  is  familiar  to  all  students.  Hal  look  liko  a  beef-eater  who  has 
This  assemblage  of  French  princes  and  been  kept  on  bread  and  water  for  a 
princesses  b  contrasted  with  one  ar-  month  or  more.     The  latter  is  cer- 
ranged  at  a  little  distance,  including  tunly  a  contemporary  painting  exe- 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  L  of  Ger-  cuted  with  great  aitistical  skiUj  and 
many*  with  the  members  of  his  family,  the  work  probably  of  an  Italian  mas- 
The  face  of  the  monarch  itself,  with  ter;  but  it  caricatures  the  features  of 
a  prominent  aquiline  nose»  and  a  firm-  the  prince  as  Titian  has  portrayed 
ness  of  expression  marking  the  great  tbem ;  and  we  are  much  more  indiued 
man>  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  be  to  give  faith  to  the  great  Venetian  than 
remembered :  bis  portrait  is  of  the  to  the  anonymous  painter.    Another 
school  of  Albert  Durer>  and  is  of  the  portrjut  of  Francis*  and  one  of  Claude 
fine  execution  by  which  that  master  of  FrancCf  his  queeUf  both  contempo- 
and  his  disciples  were  always  charac-  rary  productions^  are  not  only  within 
terized.    The  Empress  Mary  of  Bur-  the  limits  of  traditionary  resemblance* 
gundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  but  are  of  Talne  as  good  specimens  of 
the  Bold*  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy*  is  the  art  of  a  brilliant  epoch, 
hung  near  that  of  his  imperial  consort.  Leaving  for  a  while  the  features  of 
and  close  by  them  are  those  of  their  royalty  and  nobility  to  gleam  in  ma- 
descendants*  xncludine  Charles  V.  The  jesty  from  their  sombre  panels,  the  eye 
long  wars  which  Maximilian  waged  is  caught*  at  this  part  of  the  collection* 
against  France*  the  great  politiosl  in-  by  the  traits  of  some  of  the  greatest 
fluence  exercised  by  him  in  Europe*  men  of  the  middle  ages.     There  Is  a 
and  the  final  establishment  of  the  sweet  portrait  of  Petrarch*  the  melan- 
Germanic  Empire*  with  the  founding  choly  studious  bard ;  and  a  traditionary 
of  the  colossal  power  of  Charles  V.—  one  of  Dante*  from  the  collection  of 
all  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  the  Sorbonne.    Boccacio  also  finds  a 
many  prirate  particularities  which  are  place  on  these  walls ;  but  the  doubtful 
so  well  known  of  rarious  members  of  origin  of  these  pictures  makes  them 
the  family*  give  to  these  pictures  an  yield  in  interest  to  some  better  certified 
mmsnal  degree  of  interest.    Most  of  originals  of  Italian  productions.  Then 
the  portraits  are  decided  origbab ;  but  there  is  a  Tcry  remarkable  portrait  of 
one  of  them*  one  of  the  best*  is  erro-  Columbus*  by  an  unknown  but  con- 
neously  attributed  to  Charles  V. ;  the  temporary  artist:  it  includes  only  the 
features  are  any  thing  but  his*  since  head  of  the  great  navigator*  and  is 
they  constitute  an  oval  face  with  an  painted  with  a  richness  of  colour  and 
aquiline  nose*  and  a  weak  expression  ix>ldness  of  design*  that  warrant  its 
of  the  mouth ;  whereas  the  projecting  being  assigned  to  a  master  of  the 
chin  and  concave  pupils  of  the  great  Florentine  school.    The  discoTcrer  of 
emperor  are  too  well  Known*  and  are*  America  was  a  harsh-featured  man* 
indeed*  too  decidedly  recorded  in  an«  with  large*  round*  and  prominent  eyes* 
other  picture  in  the  same  room*  to  a  nose  wide  at  the  nostrils*  round 
admit .  of  any  mistake.    There  is  a  cheeks  and  chin*  endowed  with  much 
beautlAil  miniature — for  so  it  may  lieneTolence  of  expression*  and  wiUi  a - 
almost  be  called— of  Lorenzo  di  Bledi-  certain  piercing  look*  which  always 
eis,  hung  nearly  oyer  the  fireplaoe,  accompanies  great  genius.    Amerioo 
finished  with  a  minute  delicacy,  and  Vespncio*  who  appears  on  the  opposite 
yet  with  a  freedom  of  design*  rarely  wall*  his  portrait  being  copied  from 
met  with  eren  in  works  of  that  date,  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Chateau  de 
He  was  a  good-looking  elegant  man*  Beauregard ;  and  Magellan*  whose  por- 
any  thing  but  Italian  in  the  form  of  his  trait  has  a  similar  origin*  have  by  no 
features*  and  with  sparkling  fire  in  the  means  the  originality  of  expression 
eyes*  that  told  of  his  wit  and  his  natn-  which  strikes  us  in  the  physiognomy 
rally  cheerful  disposition.    A  portrait  of  their  more  illustrious  contemporary, 
which  bearsthe  name  of  Henry  V III.  Cortes  and  Pizarro*  also  from  the 
of  England*  and  comes  from  the  col-  Chateau  de  Beauregard*  are  included 
lection  of  the  Sorbonne,  Is  placed  in  this  series;  but  we  do  not  know 
hereabouts*  below  one  of  Francis  I.  what  authority  attaches  to  their  por- 
The  former  has  not  the  merit  of  being  traits*  to  be  able  to  pronounce  on  their 
eT«a  a  tr^diUonal  likeness :  it  is  the  marito.    There  is  a  cnrions  red-look- 
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ing  portrait  of  M!chel  Augelo,  on 
panel;  a  contemporary  piclnrey  paint- 
ed with  great  vigour,  and  yet  highly 
finished.  It  represents  the  immortal 
master  in  his  younger  days,  with  one 
of  those  sullen  umbrageous  looks  that 
struck  awe  into  his  friends  as  well  as 
fab  enemies;  a  white  cap  is  on  his 
head,  and  he  is  not  altogether  doToid 
of  a  certain  coarseness  or  e?en  Tulga- 
rity  of  character,  which  perhsps  may 
be  objected  to  him  as  a  reproach  not 
unfounded.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  nothing  positive  is  known  as  to 
the  origin  of  this  Talnabie  picture, 
which  has  neyer,  that  we  know  of, 
been  engraved.  Copies  of  portraits 
of  ^Raffkelle,  Ariosto,  Castiglione,  Pic 
di  Mirandola,  and  numerous  other 
Italians  of  fame,  fill  up  considerable 
spaces  on  the  walls  of  this  room ;  but 
we  pass  them  over  for  their  want  of 
originality. 

Iksidessereral  Popes,  Cardinals,  and 
eminent  Catholic  divines,  whose  por- 
traits, chiefly  derived  from  thecollection 
of  the  Sorbonne,  figure  among  the  wor- 
thies of  their  large  room,  we  find  those 
of  three  men  whose  names  are  too 
well  known  in  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical world  to  allow  of  their  being  un- 
noticed.    The  first  is  an  ancient  por- 
trait, of  uncertain  origin,  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.     He  was  a  Spanish  gentle* 
man,  as  is  well  known,  the  son  of  Don 
Bertrand  de  Loyola  in  Guipnscoa,  and 
was  born  in  his  father's  castle  in  1491. 
According  to  this  picture,  he  was  tall, 
well-made,  had  a  round  face,  with  ail 
the  beariug  of  a  warrior  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  must  have  been  quite  a  man 
of  the  world  when  this  portrait  was 
painted.      He  is  represented  in  full 
plate  armour,  and  along  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  runs  thb  inscription  *«  Vera 
efiSi^ies  S.  Ignaty  de  Loyola.**    Far 
different  this  dress  and  this  manner 
of  life  from  what  he  afterwards  adopt- 
ed in  the  fervour  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, when  he  was  a  student  of  the 
College  de  Montaign  at  Paris — a  build- 
ing which  still  exists,  elose  by  the 
Pantheon — and  when  he  chose  the 
rigid  statutes  of  that  house  as  the  code 
of  regulations  for  his  order.    The  two 
others  are  the  portraits  of  Calvin  and 
Luther,  both  original  pictures*  but 
from  what  coUeetion,    or   by  what 
painters,  is  not  sUted ;  they  have  the 
sturdy  look  which  every  body  knows, 
and  they  shine  out  with  a  kind  of  com- 


fortable air  amid  the  sallow  counte- 
nances of  mortified  churchmen  which 
every  where  surround  them.  By  their 
side,  as  if  in  mockery,  is  the  dirty  pic- 
ture of  the  dirtiest  of  mankind,  Rabe- 
lais, the  sarcastic  buffoon  of  hb  epoch, 
the  irreverend  incumbent  of  the  rec- 
tory of  Meudon»  the  Sterne  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  had  a  small, 
round,  greasy  face,  with  piercing 
grey  eyes,  a  turned-up  nose,  and  a 
cynical  expression  of  contempt,  which 
perfectly  corresponds  with  the  tone  of 
nis  writings;  the  picture  is  coeval  with 
its  subject ;  but  the  painter's  name  b 
not  known. 

As  we  pass  along  the  ranges  of 
pictures  which  cover  the  walls  of  this 
saloon,  we  come  again  to  royal  and 
princely  personages,  and  are  gratified 
at  the  sight  of  works  of  art,  precious 
either  for  their  curiosity,  or  for  their 
merit  of  first-rate  execution.    Among 
them,  two  in  particular  arrest  the  at- 
tention:   one   by  Cranach,   painted 
about  1546,  and  representing  John 
Frederic    the    Magnanimous,    Duke 
and  Elector  of  Saxony ;  the  other,  pro- 
bably by  the  same  German  master, 
and  certainly  of  hia  time,  with  the 
portraits  of  Sibylla  of  Cleves,  wife  of 
the  above  personage,  and  of  John  Fre^ 
deric  II.,  their  son,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.      The  latter  picture  has  the 
dresses  laid  on  in  gold,  with  the  orna- 
ments and  patterns  worked  in  with 
colour  above,  and  the  features,  drawn 
with  much  care,  are  finished  with  the 
highest  delicacy  and  beauty  of  manual 
execution.     This  b  a  very  fine  pro- 
duction of  the  art  of  that  epoch.    An- 
other portrait  of  the  time  b  that  of 
Diane  de  Poictiers,  the  beautiful  mis- 
tress of  Henry  II.,  and  widow  of  Louis 
de  Brdz6,  grandson  of  Agnes  Sorel : 
it  does  not  represent  her  to  so  much 
advantage  as  other  pictures,  or  as  the 
immortal  statue  in  the  Louvre,  by 
Jean  Cousin,^  has  done ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  its  value  as  a  work  of 
art,  and  it  b  one  of  the  really  histori- 
cal treasures  of  the  collection.    In  a 
comer  of  the  room,  with  grim  aspect 
and  thundering  looks,  directed  as  if 
against  the  countenances  of  Calvin  and 
Luther,  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  L  of 
England,    the    gloomy    bigot   who 
caused  so  much  needless  miseiy,  and 
took  so  much  pains  to  min  the  sink- 
ing cause  of  Komanism.     Her  ruddy 
hair  and  compressed  lips,  with  a  sinis- 
ter glanoe  from  beneath  her  prefect- 
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ing  eyebrows^  gWo  Mary  that  pectt- 
iiarly  diMgreeabie  aspect  for  which 
her  physiogDomj  has  beea  tradiiion- 
allj  noted.     Tbere  is  suspended  near 
her  picture,  but  higher  up  on  the 
wall,  one  of  those  magnificent  can- 
▼as8et>  which  no  one  but  a  great  mas- 
ter»  a  giant  of  the  Italian  soboois*  can 
have  produced — the  portrait  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain  as  a  young  man.     The 
monarch  is  dressed  in  a  tight  suit  of 
black,  with  a  small  white  ruff;  he 
supports  his  right  hand  on  a  table,  and 
is  looking  towards  the  right  of  the 
picture :  bis  countenance  is  not  devoid 
of  pleasing  expression,  and  bears  none 
of  those  oharacteristics,  whether  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism  or  political  cruel ty^ 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him— • 
▼e  believe  in  great  part  erroneously — 
by  modern   writers.      This  picture, 
with  one  of  Elizabeth  of  France,  his 
third  queen,  is  distinguished  for  ex- 
traordinary richness  aud  harmony  of 
eolouring.  They  may  both,  withiittle 
chance  of  error,  be  attributed  to  Ti- 
tian, and  would  form  admirable  exam- 
ples of  that  master's  style.     The  por- 
trait of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  eldest 
son  of  Philip  II.,  who  diea  ia  his  24tb 
year,  is  placed  as  the  pendant  to  chat 
of  his  father.     It  is  by  Antonio  More, 
An  artist  whose  productions  are  of 
great  rarity  in  France,  and  it  constv- 
tutes  one  of  the  finest  pictures,  not 
only  in  Versailles,  but  in  the  possession 
of  the  crown.  The  Infante  is  standmg, 
with  a  small  black  cap  on  his  head,  his 
biurcut  close,  and  a  short  Spaoibh  man- 
tle of  light  brown  cloth  embroidered  in 
gold,  hanging  over  his  shoulders :  his 
aspect  is  that  of  a  sharp  intelligent 
youth— for  he  is  evidently  lery  young-*- 
and  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
jfeatures  of  bis  father.  The  colouring, 
and,  abore  all,  the  handling  of  this 

fiicture,  have  hardly  been  surpassed 
n  the  finest  works  of  Velasquez :  it 
is  a  production  that  may  be  looked  at 
•gain  and  again,  and  always  with  fresh 
pleasure.  Maria  of  Austria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  ¥.,  and  Maximi- 
lian li.  of  Germany,  her  consort,  are 
on  canvasses  of  small  dimensions,  near 
the  Utter  picture  ;  and  beneath  them 
is  one  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  copied 


ofVertaiUes,  [March, 

from  the  original  in  the  royal  collec- 
tion at  £u ;  but  by  no  meaus  a  flatter- 
ing likeness  of  that  unfortunate  prin- 
cess.    In  the  room  immediately  ad- 
joining this,  is  another  and  larger  pic- 
ture of  the  same  royal  lady,  copie4 
from  an  original  portrait  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  and  which,  as  the 
tradition  goes,  was  placed  there  by  the 
ladies  of  her  suite,  who  retired  to  that 
city  after  her  murder :  but  this  latter 
picture,  if  the  original  be  a  faithful 
likeness,  upsets  all  received  notions  as 
to  the  style  of  her  face  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  beauty.     It  makes  her 
pot  unlike  Marie  de  Medicis,  with  a 
slightly  aquiline    nose,  and  with  a 
narrowness  of  the  frontal  bone,  which 
we  are  commonly  inclined  to  believe 
were  not  to  be  found  in  her  lovely 
face.*     William  I.  of  Nassau,  Prince 
of    Orange,  the    courageous    defen- 
der of   the   Low   Countries  against 
the  arms  of  Philip  II.,  painted  by 
Franqois  Porbus,   sen.*  attracts  im- 
mediate attention  at  this  part  of  the 
room ;   and  it  carries  the  eye  on  to 
those  of  the  Cardinal  de  Coligny,  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  Francois  de 
Coligny,  son  of  the  latter — all,  like 
the  Prince  just  named,  heroic  defen- 
ders of  the  Protestant  cause.      We 
have  thus  enumerated  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  pictures  in  tbi^,  the 
first,  room  of  the  collection  ;  it  com- 
prises an  immense  variety  of  portraits, 
and  it  brings  the  spectator  to  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  wlio,  with  the  personages 
of  their  courts  and  times,  are  placed 
in  the  apartment  immediately  follow- 
ing. 

There  is  a  small  portrait  of  Henry 
III.  in  the  second  room  of  the  collec- 
tion, contemporary  with  the  monarch, 
but  not  remarkable  as  a  picture ;  the 
most  curious  painting  in  which  the 
king  is  delineated,  is  the  representation 
of  a  ball  given  at  court  on  the  24ih  of 
.September  1581,  on  occasion  of  the 
marriai^e  of  Anne,  Duke  de  Joyeuse, 
with  Marguerite  de  Lorraine.  Thjs 
is  an  oblong  picture,  of  no  great 
dimensions,  and  represents  the  follow- 
ing personages,  either  dancing  a  sara- 
band, or  seated  in  one  of  the  rooms 


*  There  is  aa  invalaable  full-length  pieiore  of  Mary  Queen  .of  Scots  in  ber  1 2th 
7«ar,  ia  Use  ppleodid  ooUeetion  of  Mr  Smith  of  St  GrrnnMn-eo-taye,  the  autheDtioiiy 
of  which  U  beyond  dispute.  It  bat  never  been  engraved  th»t  we  are  aware :  it  ia  a 
eh*/-d\BUvre  of  art,  and  |a  a  brilliaot  gam  ip  tbftt  ver^  select  and  yet  exunaive  gallery. 
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of  the  LoQTre: — Henry  III.,  Ring  of  monks.     The  monk  who  most  signa-  ' 
France  anil  Poland  ;  Louise  de  I^r-  lised  himself  in  the  proces^on  #a8  ' 
raioe.  Queen  of  Friince ;   Catherine  Father  Bernard,  who  was  called  the 
lie  Medicisy  Queen- Dowager;    Mar-  Petit  Feuillani  boiteuxt  and  he  kept 
H^nerite  de  France,  Duchess  ()e  Valois,  running  about  from  one  side  to  an^ 
Queen  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  of  other,  making  all  kinds  of  gambados, 
France ;  Henry,  Duke  de'  Guise,  the  and  brandishing  his  sword  with  both 
(alafr^ ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine ;  hands.     It  was  observed,  that  in  this 
Aone,  Duke  de  Joyeuse,'  the  bride-  procession  there  were  neither  Coles- 
ffroom  ;  and  Marguerite  de  Lorraine,  tins,  nor  Benedictins,  nor  any  of  the 
his  bride.     It  Is  from  the  palette  of  religious  brethren  from  the  abbeys  of 
Francois  Clouet,  and  is  executed  with  Ste  Genevieve  or  St  Victor."     The 
all  the  care  and  high  finish  for  which  picture,  in  fact,  shows  a  motley  group 
that  master  is  celebrated.    As  offering  of  monks,  dad  in  all  the  rartety  of 
a  faithful  contemporary  representation  costume  which  their  fancy  seems  to 
6f  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the  have  suggested,  coming  lumultunnsly 
French  court  at  that  period,  it  is  in-  down  one  of  the  various  streets  of  old 
valuable;  but  the  general  effect  of  it,  Paris,  and  displaying  antics  which  the 
from  the  quaint  costumes,  stiff  posi-  ''gamins**  of  1830  certainly  did  not 
tlons,  and  serious  looks  of  all  the  surpass.     The  servant  of  the  Cardinal 
illustrious  party,    is  any  thing  but  is  represented  as  falling  at  the  moment 
agreeable.     There  is  another,  and  a  he  is  struck  by  a  random  shot ;  and  a 
smaller  picture,  not  by  Clouet,  we  are  crowd  of  citizens,  in  lay  costumes^' 
Inclined  to  believe,  also  representing  are  standing  by  the  side  of  the  sfreet* 
a  ball  given  at  the  court  of  Henry  not  a  little  astonished  and  scandalised 
III. ;  the  date  and  occasiou  of  it  are  at  so  unseemly  a  dhiplay  of  politico-re^ 
not  known,  but  it  contains  the  por-  ligiouszeal.    This  picture  was  painted 
traits  oribe  king,  of  his  queeii,  of  for  the  Sorbonne  in  Td95,  hy  order  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  of  many  the  Bishop  of  ^Senlis  himself,  the  leader 
important  personages  of  that  period,  of  the  gang,  who  was  at  that  period 
Both  these  entertainments  were  given  provost  of  the  famous  college  of  Na- 
io  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  Tatter  varre  in  the  university  of  Paris — the 
there  is  a  prim  figure  of  a  nobleman  name  of  the  artist  is  not  known .^ 
leading  a  lady  down  a  long  gallery         There  are  two    fine    portraits  of 
with  a  kind  of  minuet  step,  which  Henry  of  Guise,  th<)  Balafre,  in  this 
approaches  closely  to   a  caricature,  room,  and  two  others  of  his  brother 
A  sttU  more  curious  picture,  not  equal  the  Cardinal ;  all  four  painted  at  the 
by  any  means  to  the  above  in  execu-  time,  and    of   admirable   execution, 
tion,  but  of  high  interest  from  being  a  They  show  these  princes  to  have  been 
contemporaneous  representation  of  a  of  the  noblest  aspect,  men  of  decision, 
most  remarkable  scene,  is  placed  in  and  quite  of  the  character  given  of 
the  same  room,  and  is  entitled  <•  The  them  in  histoi^.     Unless  the  portrait 
Procession  of  the  League.*'   The  sub-  of  the  duke  flatters  him,  the  sear  from 
ject  of  it  is  thus  described  by  Montfau-  which  he  derived  the  sobriquet  added 
eon :_«« In  1593,  afrer  the  death  of  to  his  name,  did  not  disfigure  him  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  the  chiefs  any  great  extent;  while  the  piercing 
of  the  League  made  a  procession  in  glance  of  his  dark  eye,  with  ihe  manly 
Pans,  the  most  singular  and  grotesque  courage  that  distinguishes  his  whole 
that  had  ever  been  seen,     ft  set  out  countenance,  must  have  made  him  a 
from  the  chnrch  of  the  Grand  Angus-  most  remarkable  personage.  The  Car- 
tins;  the  leaders  were  the  Bishop  of  dinalhas  justthesaraekindof  face— a 
Senlis,  the  Rector  of  St  Cosme,  and  alightly  aquiline  nose,  a  small  com- 
tbe  Prior  of  the  Chartreux,  who  held  pressed  lip,  and  a  certain  air  of  sute- 
a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  pike  in  the  liness,  well  suited  to  his  exalted  posi- 
other;  next  came  the  Capucins,  the  tion;  both  were CTldently thin, active 
Feuillans,  the   Mtnlmes,  the  Corde^  jd^u,  and  their  make  and  lineaments 
Hers,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Carme-  wiiV  bear  a  favourable  tomparison  with 
lites,  armed  with  helmeta,  cuirasses,  those  of  the  Bourbon  family,  to  whom 
and  muskets,  which  they  from  time  to  tbnir  c!^**^  ™"**  ***•  access  to  the 
Ume  discharged.     A  senrant  of  the  throne  i,'>re  easy.     However  imper- 
Cardinal    Cajetan,    the  legate,    was  feet  the  i\\}^  ^^  *^®  Guises  to  the 
killed  lyr  a  shojt  9r^^  by  one  of  these  crown  of  Prav  ^'  compared  with  that 


33*2  *  Tis  Hard  to  Die  in  Spring. 

of  Henry  IV.f  maj  hare  been^  and  of  the  people^  which  was  afterwards 
irhatever  may  have  been  their  degree  carried  ont  by  Richelieu  to  such  a 
of  political  guilt  in  conspiring  against  bloody  extent.  The  period  of  the 
Henry  IILf  there  is  reason  to  suspect  League^  and  the  political  storms  to 
that  their  race  would  haTO  preser?ed  which  France  was  then  ezposed,  con- 
its  originid  energy  of  character  far  stitute  some  of  the  most  picturesoue 
longer  than  that  of  the  Bourbons  has  pages  of  her  history  i  the  portraits* 
done.  Compared  with  the  effeminate  therefore*  of  the  leading  characters  of 
and  contemptible  prince  then  on  the  those  days,  must  always  be  objects  of 
throne*  and  by  whom  they  were  so  peculiar  interest.  A  powerfully  paint- 
eo  wardly  assassinated*  the  Guises  were  ed  port  rai  t  of  Alexander  Famese  1 1 1.» 
much  fitter  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza*  gover* 
nation;  and  bad  they  succeeded  in  nor  ofthe  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II.* 
seizing  on  the  royal  authority,  the  and  one  oAhe  most  illustrious  generals 
destinies  of  France  would  have  had  a  of  his  age*  is  another  of  the  remark- 
far  different  character  from  what  they  able  pictures  in  this  room.  Near  it 
possessed  in  alter  times.  The  murder  are  placed  those  of  Popes  Sixtus  V* 
of  these  two  illustrious  brothers  at  and  urban  VII.*  Philip  Strozzi^  «  Co* 
Biois,  was  the  signal  for  a  calamitous  lonel- General"  ofthe  French  infantry 
series  of  intestine  dissension  in  France*  in  1580*  Montaigne  the  Essayist, 
which  greatly  retarded  the  cirilization  Cigas  the  Jurisconsulty  Tolet  the  Je* 
of  the  nation  ;  and  their  downfall  was  suit*  author  of  the  «  Cases  of  Con- 
but  the  prelude  to  that  systematic  science***  and  numerous  others  of 
abasement  and  persecution  of  the  notable  personages  of  the  end  of  the 
great  nobles*  the  natural  protectors  sixteenth  century. 


'<  'TIS  BARD  TO  DIB  IN  SPRING.*' 

**  A  short  time  after  thta  he  vm  laid  upon  his  alck-bed,  when  a  bright  ran  reminded  him  of  his 
faTonrite  time  of  year,  and  he  said,  "  I  shall  neTor  see  the  peach  blossom,  or  the  flowers  of  nrinsr. 
It  is  hard  to  die  in  spring !"  ^* 

**  Ood,"  he  said,  '*  had  plaoed  him  in  s  Paradise^  and  he  had  every  thing  that  could  make  a  man 
happy." 

«*  Tet,  eminently  calculated  as  he  was  to  ei^oy  raeh  blessings,  and  nerrons  as  his  constitution 
was,  he  met  the  nearer  approach  of  death  with  composure— with  gratitude^  and  resignation  to  the 
will  of  Him  whose  beneficence  had  given,  and  whose  pleasure  it  now  was  to  take  away." 

Memoin  qf  Robert  SurteMj  Etq. 
By  0«o.  Taylob,  Ksq 

*<*Tb  hard  to  die  in  spring  t*'  were  the  touching  words  he  said* 

As  cheerfully  the  light  stole  in— the  sunshine  round  his  bed. 

**  'Tis  bard  to  die  in  spring*  when  the  green  earth  looks  so  gay : 

I  shall  not  see  the  peach  blossom."    "fwas  thus  they  heard  him  say. 

'Twas  thus  the  gentle  spirit—oh  I  deem  it  not  ofibnce^ 

Departing*  fondly  linger'd  among  the  things  of  sense: 

Among  the  pleasant  places*  where  God  his  lot  had  cast 

To  walk  in  peace  and  honour^bless'd*  and  blessing  to  the  last 

While  some  (though  heaTenward  wending)  go  mourning  all  their  years. 

Their  meat  (so  Wisdom  willeth)  the  bitter  bread  of  tears ; 

And  some  resisting  proudly  the  soft  persuasive  won)* 

Must  feel— in  mercy  made  to  feel— the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

There  are  whom  He  leads  lovingly*  by  safe  and  pleasant  ways* 

Whose  service— yea,  whose  very  life-^\%  gratitude  and  praise ; 

Diilusive*  useful*  kindly*  enjoying  to  impart* 

Receiving  to  distribute— the  service  ofthe  heart  I 

To  such,  this  earthly  frame  of  things*  is  not  *'  a  vale  of  tearsv** 

Some  vestige  of  its  primal  form  amid  the  wreck  appears; 

And  though  immortal  longings  oft  in  secret  soar  above* 

The  heart  awhile  contented  fills  its  lower  sphere  of  love. 

«  God  placed  me  in  a  Paradise  1**— so  spake  his  grateful  heart- 
As  grateful  still  from  all  he  loved  when  8ummon*d  to  depart: 
And  blessed  he  in  life  and  death*  to  whom,  so  call'd,  'twas  given. 
Before  aught  fiided  here,  to  pas9  ftom  Paradise  to  Heaven.*^  C. 
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THB  PRUSSIAN  MOKARCHT. 


The  late  visit  of  tbe  King  of  Prussia 
to  this  country  renews  the  public  In- 
terest in  the  sovereign  and  his  coun- 
try— in  the  one  as  an  accomplished 
and  high-minded  monarch  governing 
a  country  long  allied  to  our  own,  and 
in  the  other  as  possessing,  by  every 
daim  of  talent,  soldiership,  and  com- 
munity of  religion,  the  right  to  the 
respect  of  England.  In  this  feeling 
we  think  that  we  shall  gratify  our 
readers  by  giving  them  some  sketches 
of  that  period  which  raised  Prussia 
to  the  rank  of  a  monarchy,  and  of  that 
extraordinary  man  of  genius  who  first 
made  her  throne  conspicuous  in 
Europe,  and  asserted  for  himself  one 
of  the  highest  places  among  the  war-* 
riors  and  statesmen  of  the  modem 
world. 

There  is  something  more  in  the 
division  of  national  annals  by  centu- 
ries, than  the  mere  numbering  of 
years;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  each 
century,  since  the  first  dawniogs  of 
European  light  in  the  propagation  of 
religion  by  the  Waldenses,  has  had 
its  peculiar  character.  And  as  the 
centuries  came  nearer  to  our  own 
time,  or  rather  advanced  more  into 
light,  those  characters  become  more 
defined.  Thus  the  thirteenth  was  the 
century  of  chivalry-— the  fourteenth 
of  commerce — the  fifteenth,  that  age 
of  wonders,  the  birth  of  printing  and 
the  passages  to  India  and  America^- 
the  sixteenth  the  age  of  religion — the 
seventeenth  the  age  of  soienoe-*the 
eighteenth  the  age  of  war,  politics, 
and  public  ehange.  What  the  char- 
acter of  our  century  may  be,  is  yet  to 
be  told ;  but  its  present  aspect  is  that 
of  mechanical  invention,  the  most  sin- 
gular command  of  machinery,  acting 
upon  every  article  of  production,  over- 
whelming us  by  the  variety  and  vast- 
ness  of  its  productiveness,  and  threat- 
ening Europe  with  ultimately  filling 
up  the  whole  space  of  human  indus- 
ttj  now  occupied  by  the  labour  of 
the  hands.  The  applications  of  steam 
to  almost  every  purpose  of  human 
wants,  and  its  espeeial  and  most 
powerful  application  to  human  inter* 


course,  seems  to  imply  an  object  be- 
yond the  lightening  or  human  labour. 
The  general  direction  of  this  extra- 
ordinary power  so  strongly  resembles 
the  bearing  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  we  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  in  believing  that  their 
purpose  has  some  affinity ;  and  that, 
as  the  chief  discoveries  of  the  former 
age  were  preparative  to  a  great  de- 
velopment of  religious  knowledge 
and  civil  Improvement,  our  age,  be- 
fore it  closes,  may  realize  some  new 
and  still  more  brilliant  development 
of  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  facul- 
ties of  man. 

It  Is  scarcely  less  obvious  that  in 
each  century  a  great  European  throne 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  possessed  a 
superiority  so  marked,  as  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  to  stamp  the  character 
of  all  the  contemporary  kingdoms. 

The  twelfth  century  began  with  the 
reign  of  Innocent  III.,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Popes,  and  the  most 
daring  and  ambitious  assertor  of  the 
right  of  Rome  over  all  things  tem- 
poral and  spiritual.  The  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  exhibited  the 
brilliant  age  of  the  Italian  Repub- 
lics, the  glory  of  modern  Italy ;  in 
the  fifteenth,  Spain  became  the 
leader  of  Europe — the  conquest  of 
the  Moors  commenced  her  distinction, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
completed  it.  The  Spanish  soldier 
was  the  first  of  Europe,  the  Span- 
ish statesman  was  the  model  of  coun- 
cil. The  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  the  modem  world.  In  the  sixteenth 
Germany  took  the  lead ;  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  with  an  extent  of 
dominion  which  nearly  equalled  that 
of  Charlemagne,  and  defeating  the 
rivalry  of  France  under  Francis  I., 
and  the  still  more  dangerous  resist- 
ance of  the  Princes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, gave  up  to  his  son  the  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  continent^  The  seven- 
teenth century  saw  France  the  leader 
of  the  continent.  The  eighteenth, 
beginning  with  the  wars  of  Marl- 
borough, saw  England  suddenly  as- 


Prederick  the  Great  and  his  Times. 
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snmtng*  the  protectorate  of  freedom 
and  religion  in  Europe,  ripenings  a 
constitution  at  once  perfectly  free  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  royalty; 
and  by  ber  arms,  her  skill,  and  her 
wealth,  taking  the  lead  in  a  new 
career  of  nations  to  a  glory  unsought 
and  unknown  before^-a  glory  in  wbich 
arts*  not  arms,  were  the  instrumeots ; 
general  good,  not  havoc;  was  the 
principle ;  and  an  increase  of  the  do- 
minion of  man  over  nature,  a  soften- 
ing of  the  common  difficulties  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  a  more  intelli- 
gent, activet  and  elevated  beneficence, 
beginning  at  home  and  diffusing  itself 
over  the  whole  human  race,  was  the 
object,  and  the  result  progressive  and 
perpetual. 

In  Germany  the  eighteenth  century 
was  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  ita 
rulers ;  it  was  the  age  of  sovereigns. 
It  saw  Maria  Theresa  on  the  throne 
of  Austria,  Catharine  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  Frederick  the  Great  on 
the  throne  of  Prussia;  Louis  XIV., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  Charles  XII., 
had  begun  the  century. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury, Germany  was  like  the  gk»b6 
emerging  from  chaos.  She  had  mat- 
ter below  and  light  above ;  but  this 
was  all  unformed  and  void.  Her 
manners  were  still  Gothic — a  rude 
luxury,  the  life  of  the  hunter  and  sol- 
dier— in  courts  extravagant  and  gor- 
geous, in  her  castles  idle  and  self- 
indulgent  ;  in  the  field,  wild,  labori- 
ous, and  servile :  the  elements  of  a 
brave  people,  but,  like  the  idols  of 
their  ancestors,  the  national  image 
rudely  carved  ;  and  the  features, 
meant  to  give  the  resemblance  of  a 
deity,  below  the  resemblance  of  a 
nan.  The  frequenters  of  courts 
copied  Prance,  and  even  despised  the 
native  language  i  the  nobles  in  their 
forests  and  mountains  knew  nothing 
but  the  horse  and  hound,  the  lance 
and  sabre;  and  the  peasants  knew 
little  more  of  either  king  or  noble, 
than  that  the  one  taxed  and  the  other 
beat  them-^that  the  one  dragged  their 
children  to  the  army,  and  the  others 
threw  themselves  into  dungeons  for 
preventing  ihe  game  from  destroying 
their  harvests. 

Over  this  vast  and  broken,   this 
wild  but  productive  field  of  human  be- 
ing, hung    a  heavy  cloud  of  war;  ' 
sometimes  thundering,  and  covering 
it  with  ruin,  sometimes  withdrawing 
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for  a  sj^ace  and  letting  in  the  sun,  but 
always  ready  to  pour  down  its  tor- 
rents and  sweep  the  soil.  The  cen« 
tnry  had  begun  with  fourteen  years  of 
general  war.  The  war  of  Sweden 
kindled  the  energies  of  Russia.  The 
Seven  Years*  War  developed  the  pow- 
ers of  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Polish 
war  connected  Germany  with  the 
North.  The  French  revolutionary 
war  made  the  whole  continent  learn 
the  trade  of  arms ;  and  having  first 
fearfully  taught  her  old  feudal  princes 
the  weakness  of  forms  against  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  hollowness  of  a  depend- 
ence on  armies  when  a  people  are  dis- 
contented, taught  the  people  in  their 
turn  that  an  enemy  is  always  the  worst 
reformer,  and  a  Frenchman  the  worst 
enemy.  Then  began  the  birth  of  a 
new  principle— patriotism.  The  Ger- 
man had  lived  for  five  hundred  years 
without  a  country— he  now  found 
that  he  had  one ;  the  throne  had  till 
now  intercepted  his  view — the  throne 
was  now  in  duat,  and  his  view  was 
clear.  He  fought  for  his  country, 
swept  the  invader  before  him ;  and 
leaving  the  phantoms  of  military  fame 
behind*  advanced  the  first  step  to  sub- 
stantial glory — the  regeneration  of  his 
country. 

To  assist  him  in  this  design  a  new 
power  had  been  formed  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  a  counterbalance  to  the 
vast  dominion  of  Austria.  The  reign- 
ing house  of  Prussia  is  descended 
from  the  Swabian  Count  of  HohenzoW 
lern,  Thassilo,  who  lived  about  the 
year  8U0.  After  four  cloudy  cen- 
turies, one  of  his  line  emerges  aa 
Burgrave  of  Nurnberg.  Frederic 
VI.,  the  eighth  burgrave,  having  lent 
large  sums  to  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
received  from  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Brandenbnrg,  with  the  rank  of  elee- 
tor  and  aroh-chambetlain  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  addition  of 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  placed  the 
Elector  within  sight  of  that  kingly 
power,  to  which  they  were  soon 
to  add  the  kingly  title. 

The  true  founder  of  the  throne  waa 
now  to  appear.  Frederic  William, 
Justly  named  the  great  elector^  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1640  The  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  then  tearing  Germany 
to  pieces ;  Prussia  was  ravaged  al^ 
temately  by  the  contending  armiea. 
The  elector  found  himself  the  sove- 
reign of  4  desert.  The  great  Frederic 
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vibseqnently  described  bis  situation, 

wiih  one  of  those  flashes  of  the  pen 

that  characterized  bis  mind.     "  He 

was   a  prince   without  territory,  an 

elector  without  power,  an  ally  without 

a  friend.*'     But  he  faced  them  all  in 

his  genius.  After  repelling  the  S  wedes, 

be  rebuilt  his  villages,  tilled  them  with 

settlers  from  the  Netherlands,  made 

loans  of  money  for  the  encouragement 

of  trade,  and  crowned  all,  and  brought 

a  ble:»sing  on  himself  and  his  country, 

by  giving  an  asylum  to  20.000  of  the 

Protestants,  flying  from  the  merciless 

persecution  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  the 

revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 

1685.     This  great  man  died  in  1688, 

leaving  his  sou  a  kingdom  of  4*2,000 

square   miles.     "  He  was,**  said  the 

great  Frederic,  •*  the  restorer  of  his 

country,  the  founder  of  the  power  of    he  grew  enormously   corpulent,  his 
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the  wrong,  for  he  bad  a  crowd  of  chil- 
dren, and  there  was  no  war  !n  1720. 
The  boy  was  a  compouod  of  every  odd 
quality,  good-natured  and  savage, 
kind  and  furious,  idle  and  perseve- 
ring; through  life  he  was  evidently 
half  mad»  and  yet  was  a  bold,  saga- 
cious, and  ambitious  sovereign. 

At  the  age  of  twenty -five,  he  as^ 
cended  the  throne,  vacant  by  tne  death 
of  his  languid  and  luxurious  father. 
He  instantly  began  a  desperate  reform, 
and  discharged  every  body,  Swiss 
guards,  chamberlains,  courtiers,  mis- 
tresses, and  idlers  of  all  kinds.  His 
stature  was  five  feet  five,  his  face  Ger- 
man, full,  oval,  and  ruddy.  His  nkin 
fair,  a  colour  which  he  thought  so  un- 
manly, that  he  rubbed  himself  with  oil 
to  brown  it,  but  in  vain.    In  after  life. 


Brandenburg,  the  arbiter  of  his  equals, 
and  the  honour  of  his  people.  His  life 
was  hid  panegyric." 

His  son,  Frederic,  Elector  of  Bran- 
den  burgj  was  born  in  1657.  On  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  he  married  So- 
phie Charlotte,  princess  of  Hanover, 


waistcoat  measured  four  ells  1  He  al- 
most constantly  wore  uniform.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  dress  is  always 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  sot-- 
dier,  and  though  the  military  is  capa* 
ble  of  being  made  most  picturesque, 
it  is  always  the  most  striking  among 


Sister  of  George,  afterwards  King  of    barbarians.     All  the  European  courts 


England.  He  sent  6000  troops  to 
join  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  Eng- 
Ibh  enterprize,  and  15^000  as  his  con- 
tingent to  the  great  alliance  of  the 
Emperor,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land, against  France,  in  1691.  In  No- 
vember 1700,  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  the  title  of  king.  Frederic 
was  a  singular  scion  of  so  vigorous  a 
stock — a  mind  of  mingled  indolence 
and  pomp,  ruled  by  favourites,  con- 


of  the  last  century  exhibited  uniforms 
only  exceeding  each  other  inawkward* 
ness  and  ugliness  ;  and  all  that  is  now 
graceful  in  the  European  services,  is 
borrowed  from  the  wild  Hungarian, 
or  rambling  Cossack.  Even  the  Turk, 
once  the  most  showy  of  all  soldiers^ 
has  now,  by  his  approach  to  European 
habits,  degenerated  into  absolute  de« 
formity.  This  was  the  costume  of 
Frederic    William    I.,    the    warrior 


temptuous  of  his  people,  and  fond  of    king  of  a  nation  of  soldiers : — a  white 


foreigners ;  without  nationality  enongh 
for  a  German,  he  struggled  to  imitate 
France  in  all  things.  His  queen, 
Sophie  Charlotte,  princess  of  Han- 
over, was  the  earliest  specimen  of  a 
bluestocking  on  German  record.  She 
corresponded  with  the  celebrated  Leib- 
nitz ;  but  complained  that  he  dis- 
cuiised  philosophy  with  her  in  too 
superficial  a  manner.  Leibnitz  com- 
plained in  turn,  that  her  majesty  tor- 
mented htm  with  questions,  and  would 
always  have  "  the  why  of  the  where- 
fore.** Leibnitz  once  sent  her  an 
essay  on  **  Infinitessimals,*'  of  which 
she  boasted  as  perfectly  delightful. 
Her  eldest  son,  Frederic  William,  was 
bom  in  1688.  His  nativity  was  cal- 
culated>  and  it  was  dccidc^d  that  he 
was  to  ho  childless,  and  to  be  a  great 
warrior  in  1720.  •  The  stars  were  in 


wig  with  a  tail,  a  blue  coat  turned 
np  with  red,  yellow  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  white  linen  gaiters,  and 
square-  toed  shoes,  and  a  three-  cornered 
hat.  But,  if  all  thi.4  was  etiquette,  he 
allowed  of  no  extravagance  in  female 
attire.  All  the  princesses,  when 
young,  were  dressed  in  serge.  He 
allowed  no  paint  on  any  fair  cheek. 
From  his  apartments  he  banished  silk 
cushions,  carpets,  and  curtains.  Deal 
benches  and  tables  were  the  legiti- 
mate furniture. 

His  ideas  of  a  royal  household  were 
those  of  a  modern  reformer.  A  cham- 
berlain, a  couple  of  pages,  a  couple  of 
cooks,  a  steward,  and  a  butler,  com- 
pleted the'  list.  The  queen's  circle 
consisted  of  a  single  gouvtrnante,  and 
a  few  maids  of  honour.  She  had  about 
^20,000  sterling  for  her  yearly  al- 
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lowanee^  and  out  of  that  she  was  to  Jesty  and  myself.**    The  king  desired 
provide  clothes  for  herself,  the  prin-  him  to  attend  at  the  palace^  and  pro* 
cesses^  and  the  king^  and  also  to  supply  Tided  for  him. 
him  with  powder  and  shot  for  his  The  familiar  life  of  Germany  exhi- 
shooting.     He    knew    the    Talue    of  bits  some  curious   scenes^    even    to 
money.      When  the  royal  physician  princes.     One  day,  a  peasant  ran  be- 
recovered  the  Prince  Royal  from  the  side  the  king*s  carriage^  and  presented 
smail-pox,  the  king  in  his  gratitude  a  paper.     The  king  saw  nothing  on  it 
ordered  that  the  doctor  should  have  but  blots  of  ink.    **  Why^  your  ma- 
two  bottles  of  beer  a-day,  and  a  dinner  jesty/'  said  the  peasant,   *' I  cannot 
that  was  not  to  exceed  ninepence.  write,  and  I  am  compelled  to  draw. 
The  king  had  a  favourite  horse.  These  blots  are  my  turnips^  and  these 
which  was  taken  ill.    General  Sehwe-  are  the  Amtmann's  pigs.    They  came 
rin    had    it    put  uodor  his  charge,  to  eat  up  my  turnips,  but  he  will  not 
cured  it,  and  sent  his  nephew  back  pay  me ;  and  if  you  get  me  justiccj 
with  it  to  Berlin.    Frederic  William  you  shall  have  a  basket  of  them.*'  The 
was  rejoiced  at  the  recoTery»  and  in  king  laughed,    and   promised.     The 
his  rapture  ordered  the  general's  ne«  Amtmann  was  forced  to  pay*  and  the 
phew  bis  breakfast,  and  sent  him  away  peasant  made  his  way  into  the  palace 
with  Sijinrin,  with  his  basket.     The  king  accepted 
He  suffered  no  laziness  among  his  it#  and  gave  some  of  the  turnips  to  the 
diplomates ;   in  summer,  his  cabinet  queen,  whom  the  peasant  advised  to 
secretaries  made  their  appearance  at  keep  one  in  her  mouth  while  she  was 
/ive,  in  winter  at  seven.    At  ten>  he  spinning*  as  it  was  the  very  best  way 
went  to  the  parade*  and  from  the  pa-  to  wet  her  thread, 
rade  to  the  stables.     There  his  father  All  this  was  eccentric*  but  with  a 
had  kept  1000  horses — he  kept  thirty,  hundred  eccentricities*  the  king  had 
He  was  a  humourist*  and  as  it  was  not  keenness*   intelligence*  and   system, 
always  certain  in  what  way  his  hu-  He  took  excellent  care  of  his  finances, 
mour  might  lie,  people  were  afraid  to  paid  the  debts  of  his  government  punc- 
come  within  his  view  when  he  walked  tually*  and  laid  by  money.     He  had 
the  streets.     A  Frenchman  once  thns  the  sagacity*  too,  to  see  that  Prussia 
ran  away  from  him  :  the  kiog  ordered  must  be  defended*  by  having  the  power 
him  to  be  brought  back,  and  on  being  to  attack — that  she  must  be  a  military 
told  by  the  startled  Gaul  that  he  was  state  or  nothing:  and  he  applied  him- 
a  dancing-master,  compelled  him  to  self  to  giving  her  not  merely  an  army* 
perform  a  saraband  on  the.  spot*  for  but  one  in  a  state  of  discipline  unrivai- 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  fact.  led  in  Europe ;  he  raised  his  army  from 
Another  Frenchman  on  horseback*  40*000  to  upwards  of  70,000.     But 
galloped  away  from  before  him.     He  even  in  this  be  exhibited  his  eccentri- 
was  brought  back,  and  said  that  he  city*  and  all  Europe  rang  with  theac- 
was  a  commercial  traveller.  The  tale  counts  of  his  brigade  of  giants*  whom 
was  found  out  to  be  untrue*  and  the  herecruitedfromevery  part  of  Europe* 
king  ordered  him  to  wheel  rubbish  for  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  who  con- 
a  month  at  a  church  then  building*  as  sisted  of  2500  men.      This  corps  was 
a  hint  to  avoid  fiction  in  future.  said  to  have  cost  him  in  the  course  of 
A  Jew  once  ran  off  in  a  similar  his  reign  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
manner.     Why  do  yon  run  away  ?  of  dollars  I  The  rest  of  his  hbtory— 
asked  the  king.      "  Because  I  was  his  quarrels  with  his  sou*  the  restrunts 
afraid*"  said  the  Jew.    "  On  the  con-  which  he  laid  upon  his  family*  the  at- 
trary,  you  ought  to  love  me**'  replied  tempt  of  Frederic  to  escape  to  £ng- 
his  majesty*  and  to  assist  his  recoUee-  land,  and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
tion*  beat  him  with  his  cane.  officer  who  was  to  have  assisted  his 
But  he  liked  those  who  gave  him  a  flight — have  been  spiritedly  detailed  in 
prompt  answer.     He  once  met  a  stn-  the  memoirs  of  the   Margravine   of 
dent  of  theology  in  the  street*  i^nd  Baruth*  his  daughter.     We  hasten  to 
asked  him  where  he  came  from^  <'  I  am  the  anecdotes  of  the  true  hero  of  Prut- 
a  Berliner***  was  the  reply.    **  Psha,**  sia. 

said  the  king*  '<  the  Beriiners  are  good  Frederic  the  Great  was  bom  in 

fornotliing."  **I  know  two  Berlin  boys  1712.     His  infancy  and  youth  exhi- 

who  are  exceptions  to  that  rule*"  said  bited  none  of  the  characteristics  which 

the  student.   "Whom?"  *<  Your  ma-  distinguibhed  his  subsequent  career. 
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His  manners  were  gentley  his  tastes 
romaoticy  bis  chief  passion  was  a  love 
for  miiaic,  (the  only  one  which  he  re- 
tained through  life«)  and  his  chief  oc- 
enpation  was  literature.  His  father 
said  of  him — *'  Fritz  (Frederic)  is  a 
piper  and  a  poet,  he  has  no  liking  for 
soldiers,  and  he  will  undo  all  that  I 
have  been  dging.  So  little  are  we  to 
relj  on  paternal  prediction.  In  1734, 
Frederie  made  his  first  campaign. 
PreTioiisly  to  thiSf  he  had  married  a 
princess  of  Brunswick,  whom  her  sister- 
in-law  describes  as  remarkably  nnat- 
tractive.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remember  that  ladies  are  but  seldom 
panegyrists  of  their  brothers'  wives. 
The  description  speaks  of  her  as 
stooping^  Tery  much»  as  having  the 
face  of  a  child,  and  speaking  so  indis- 
tinctly as  scarcely  to  be  understood. 
Thb  was  no  Venus  certainly,  but  she 
appears  to  have  been  always  a  re- 
spectable woman,  and  tliough  she  had 
no  children — which  must  have  been  al- 
ways a  disappointment  to  Frederic- 
yet  he  seems  to  have  treated  her  with 
marked  distinction. 

In  1734,  the  Polish  war  inflamed 
Europe.  StanislauSf  the  father- in-law 
of  Louis  XV.,  was  supported  by 
Pranee,  as  Augustus  of  Sazeoy  was 
supported  by  Austria  and  Russia. 
StanlalauB  was  defeated,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  the  Prussian  dominions,  where, 
thong'h  the  Empress  of  Russia  de- 
manded him,  and  set  a  price  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  roubles  on  his  head,  the 
king^  refused*  to  deliver  him  up,  yet 
Prussia  sent  its  contingent  of  10,000 
men,  with  Prince  Frederic  at  its  head. 
The  Prussian  force  joined  the  army 
under  Prince  Eugene,  which  was  then 
in  the  field  to  raise  the  siege  of  Phi- 
lipsbnrg,  besieged  by  the  French. 
Eugene  received  him  with  the  highest 
compliments,  and  said  that  every  thing 
about  him  predicted  the  great  com- 
mander. But  the  French  were  suf- 
fered to  take  the  place  in  sight  of  the 
Austrian  army ;  though  Frederic,  with 
the  eye  of  a  future  tactician,  observed, 
from  the  badness  of  their  position^ 
that  if  they  were  attacked  they  must 
have  been  beaten. 

The  war  was  concluded  by  a  treaty 


Mark,  yet  on  a  spot  of  peculiar  beauty, 
became  his  favourite  abode.  He 
placed  on  its  front  the  indcription, 
**  Frederico  tranquillitatem  coiente,** 
surrounded  it  witb  gardens  and  con- 
servatories, and  ooUectiog  round  him 
a  small  circle  of  accomplished  men, 
seemed  to  have  prepared  for  the  life 
of  a  retired  scholar,  or  graceful  phi- 
losopher. He  even  adopted  the  fan- 
tastic style  of  giving  ancient  names  to 
his  circle.  He  thus  called  Guichard, 
Quintus  Icilius;  Suhen,  Diaphanes; 
Keyserling,  Ceesarion,  &c. 

Frederic  has  often  been  charged 
with  insensibility ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
his  callousness  may  have  arisen  from 
that  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
time  gives  to  monarchs  as  well  as  to 
other  men.      His  language  in  early 
life  is  often  affectionate.    On  the  death 
of  his  friend  Suhen,  shortly  after  Fre- 
deric's accession  to  the  throne,  the 
king  wrote  to  Algarotti, — *'  I  should 
rather  have  lost  millions.     My  heart 
will  never  cease  to  deplore  him ;  his 
memory  will  live  with  me,  while  a  drop 
of  blood  circulates  in  my  veins.     My 
heart  bleeds,  and  my  grief  is  too  great 
for  me  to  think  of  any  thing  but  this 
wound."     But  his  feelings  eihiblted 
themselves  more  substantially  than  in 
words.     He  sent  for  his  friend's  four 
children,  gave  his  three  sons  commis- 
sions in  the  army,  and  married  his 
daughter  to  Colonel  Kleist.     He  even 
sent  for  his  sister  to  Berlin,  gave  her 
a  pension,  and  consigned  the  cliildren 
to  her  care. 

His  life  at  Rheinsberg  was  worthy 
of  a  Grecian  sage.  '*  We  have  divided 
our  hours,"  he  writes,  ''  into  the  use- 
ful and  the  agreeable.  Among  the 
useful,  I  study  philosophy,  history, 
and  the  languages.  The  agreeable 
are  music,. the  tragedies  and  comedies 
which  we  perform,  and  the  entertain- 
ments which  we  give.'*  Agiun,  he 
writes, — **  My  house  is  not  indeed  a 
place  for  those  who  are  fond  of  noisy 
pleasures ;  but  are  not  tranquillity  and 
the  search  of  truth  to  be  preferred  far 
before  the  giddy  diversions  of  the 
world?*'  In  another  letter,  on  pre- 
paring to  return  to  the  country,  he 
says, — "  I  am  going  to  Amalthea — my 


which  gave  Stanislaus  the  duchy  of    beloved  garden  at  Ruppin.     I  am 


Lorraine,  and  Frederic  was  suffered  to 
return  to  the  pursuits  which  seemed 
so  much  more  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion. A  palace  buUt  for  him  at  Rheins- 
berg, in  the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the 


quite  impatient  to  see  again  my  vines, 
my  cherriesy  and  my  melons.  There, 
free  from  all  useless  cares,  I  shall  live 
entirely  for  myself.  I  grow  daily  more 
aYarioious  of  time ;  I  call  myself  to 
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accounty  and  am  exceedingly  grieved 
to  waste  a  moment.  My  whole  houI 
ig  DOW  intent  on  philosophy  ;  it  ren- 
ders me  incomparable  services,  and  t 
am  deeply  indebted  to  it.  My  spirit 
is  leas  agitated  by  impetuous  and  vio- 
lent emotions — I  repress  the  first 
workings  of  my  passions.*' 

These  expressions  are,  doubtless, 
extremely  unlike  tne  stern,  subtle, 
and  worldly  spirit  which  in  after  times 
was  attributed  to  this  great  sovereign. 
But  there  is  no  rea:ion  to  doubt  their 
sincerity  at  the  time  ;  they  were  pri- 
vate, intended  to  remain  so,  and  seem 
to  have  been  the  simple  result  of  na- 
tural feelings  in  a  prince  whom  the 
severity  of  the  court,  combining  with 
natural  temperament,  had  driven  from 
the  bustle  of  the  woild.  But  every 
man's  character  is  largely  dependent 
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fused  the  use  of  knife  and  fork  at  his 
dinner,  and  his  dinner  was  not  to  co&t 
ionore  than  9d.  or  his  supper  than  6d. 
Fmally,  he  was  brought  to  a  court- 
martial,  which  passed  sentence  of  death 
tipoD  him.  On  hearing  thic,  the  sove- 
reigns in  alliance  with  Prussia  ad- 
dressed letters  of  intercession  for  him 
to  the  king ;  yet  nothing  prevailed 
until  remonstrances  were  made  foy 
some  of  his  immediate  officers,  de- 
claring that  **  be  had  no  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  prince  of  Brandeil«> 
burg,  without  a  forma!  public  trial  be- 
fore the  emperor  and  the  empire.* 
At  length,  a  tetter  from  the  Emperof 
himself  changed  the  resolution  of  this 
taaadman,  and  the  king,  sending  to  the 
prince  the  chaplain  wno  had  attended 
Kutte  on  the  scalfuld,  a  mission  which 
Frederic  at  first  conceived  to  be  for 


on  circumstances;  and  the  state  of  the  same  purpose,  a  reconciliation  took 
Europe  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  place.  Snooting,  which  the  Germans 
was  destined  to  change  the  retired  ball  hunting,  formed  Frederic's  chief 
philosopher  into  the  most  brilliant  amusement  on  his  partial  restoration 
of  warriors,  the  most  subtle  of  poll-  to  tiberty ;  yet  this  sport  had  nearljr 
ticians,   and    the   most  vigorous    of    cost  him  his  life,  and  Prussia  all  he^ 

triumphs.     In  travelling  through  the 
province,  he  was  in  the  habrt  of  taking- 


sovereigns. 

The  severities  of  his  father,  who 
was  evidently  often  much  fitter  for 
Bedlam  than  a  throne;  drove  him  into 
a  habitual  despondency,  for  which  the 
only  remedy  open  to  him  seemed  to 
be  the  abandonment^of  country,  throne, 
and  the  world.  His  first  intention 
was  to  take  refuge  in  England.  We 
shall  not  go  through  the  detail,  pain- 
ful even  at  this  distance,  of  the  suffer- 
ings undergone  by  the  future  glory  of 
Prussia,  yet  sufferings  to  which  a  large 
portion  of  his  subsequent  fame  may  be 
attributed.  Adversity  has  been  termed 
the  school  of  princes ;  and  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Frederic  had  his 
full  share  of  the  schooling.  The  at- 
tempt to  free  himself  from  the  pater- 
nal thraldom  drew  down  the  heaviest 
vengeance  of  the  king ;  he  was  thrown 
Into  prison.  Katte,  the  unfortunate  of- 
ficer who  was  to  have  accompanied  his 


a  loaded  ^n  with  him  to  shoot  at 
game  as  he  went  along.  Chancing 
to  drop  his  glove  one  day,  his  hand 
touched  the  trigger,  the  gun  Went  ofl^ 
and  the  charge  passed  tbrongh  his  hat 
close  to  his  ear.  With  that  prompti- 
tude which  marked  his  character,  he 
broke  the  gun  in  pieces,  and  resolved 
never  to  go,  as  it  is  termed,  sporting^ 
again. 

Life  now  began  to  open  on  Frederic. 
His  tine  understanding  had  acquired 
the  force  which  is  communicated  to 
natural  ability  by  method,  and  he  re- 
solved to  be  memorable  long  before 
he  knew  in  what  direction  fame  was  to 
be  sought  for.  His  physician  advised 
him  to  take  more  exercise,  and  that 
this  might  notinterfere  with  his studiei^ 
he  adopted  the  habit  of  early  rising. 
Ho  now  rose  between  five  and  six,  btft 


flight,  was  beheaded  in  the  court  of    subsequently,  when  king,  rose  at  four, 
the  prison  ;  and  Frederic,  whose  life     the^irc;^  hour  for  his  beginning  busl- 


was  on  the  point  of  being  forfeited, 
was  treated  like  a  common  felon.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  imprisoned  bad 
but  one  small  window,  so  that  he  was 
kept  in  the  dark  the  whole  evening 
until  seven  o'clock,  no  candle  till  then 
being  allowed.  A  wooden  stool  and 
table  were  his  furniture,  but  he  slept 
on  the  floor.  His  flute  was  taken  from 
him  by  express  oomnnndf  he  tm  re- 


ness.  At  one  period  he  had  adopted 
the  idea  that  sleep  was  only  an  infir- 
mity, and  by  the  help  of  coffee,  deter- 
mined to  do  without  it  altogether  ;  but 
after  four  days*  experiment,  natora 
prevailed. 

In  the  summer  of  1739,  the  kitigf, 
with  his  two  sons,  made  a  tour  in 
Prussia  and  Lithuania.  Wementioh 
this  merelj  for  the  make  of  ^rederfe^i 
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description  of  his  journey.     He  writes     subject  deserves  no  defence,  and  can 


to  Jordan, — **  We  have  now  been  tra- 
velling Dearly  three  weeks.  The  hea^ 
IS  as  intense  as  if  we  were  astride  of  a 
sundeam,  and  the  dust  is  like  a  dens^ 
cloud  which  veils  us  from  the  eyes  of 
the  passengers.  Besides,  we  travel 
like  the  angels»  without  sleep  and  al- 
most without  food.  Judge>  then,  what 
must  be  niy  condition.*' 

After  this  journey  the  king  was 
seizfd  with  a  dropsy,  of  which  he  died 
in  1740.  ilis  habits  of  smoking  and 
drinkinff  naturally  prepared  the  way 
for  SQcn  a  catastrophe,  but  he  died 
with  great  fortitude,  and  some  feeling. 
He  was  an  eccentric  and  yet  a  beneH- 
cent  sovereign^  sometimes  savage,  and 
yet  not  ill-natured.  Tyrannical  to 
bis  children,  and  yet  fond  of  them ; 
faithful  to  his  queen,  yet  harsh  to  her ; 
and  exercising  military  despotism  over 
his  people,  and  yet  eager  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  He  found  Prussi^m  Li- 
thuania a  desert,  depopulated  by  the 
plague  ;  he  invited  emigrants  into  it, 
rebuilt  the  towns,  and  rendered  it  one 


receive  none. 

We  now  wander  through  tlie  moire 
reroarkahle  anecdotes  of  his  lite.  The 
death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  Vt.» 
Ibrew  all  Europe  into  commotion.  As 
the  emperor  had  no  sons,  he  had,  in 
the  year  17 1 3,  changed  the  qld  law  of 
succession,  by  which  none  but  male 
relatives  could  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Austria,  and  established  a  new  re- 
gulation, by  which  the  throne  should 
devolve  to  bis  own  daughters,  or,  in 
case  of  their  deaths,  to  the  daughters 
of  bis  brother,  and  thus,  in  all  cases^ 
to  the  nearest  relatives.  iThts  wais 
termed  the  Pragmatic  sanction.  On 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  his  daughter, 
Maria  Theresa,  ascended  the  throne. 
Immediately  on  her  accession,  Fre- 
deric made  a  demand  of  four  districts 
in  Silesia,  which  had  been  alienated 
a  hundred  years  before,  and  which  the 
^ouse  of  Brandenburg  had  always 
continued  to  claim.  The  king  offered 
two  millions  of  florins,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Maria  Theresa's  title,  and 


of  the  most  flourishing  provinces  of    the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops  to  defend 


the  kingdom.  His  habits  of  economy 
enabled  him  to  work  wonders  with  his 
small  revenue  of  seven  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  of  which  six  millions 
*  were  absorbed  by  the  military  estab- 


it,  on  condition  of  hia  obtaining  the 
alienated  provinces.  The  couit  of 
Vienna,  proud  of  its  rank,  and  despi- 
sing Prussia  as  its  inferior,  answered 
the  proposal  with  contempt.   But  that 


lishiuejit  of  7*2,000  men.  Yet  out  of  insolent  and  haughty  court  little  knew 
the  imidue,  he  had  managed  to  lay  the  antagonist  with  whom  it  had  to 
out  SIX  millions  on  the  general  im-  deal.  Frederic  had  thrown  off  all  the 
provement  of  the  country,  six  more  on  early  foppery  of  his  character  at  once, 
the  repeopling  of  Lithuania,  to  pur-  **  No  more  fooling  now,**  was  his  Ian- 
chase  crown  domains  to  the  amount  of  guage  to  one  of  his  former  aii'sociates, 
five  mfllions,  to  lay  out  two  millions  who  had  thought  that  he  might  try 


in  eataies  for  his  younger  sons,  a  mil- 
lioD  and  a  half  on  magnificent  silver 
plate,  and  besides  leave  behind  him 
eight  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 


some  of  the  practices  of  former  days. 
He  had  instantly  become  the  daring, 
prompt,  and  warlike  sovereign.  Be- 
fore liis  envoy  had  time  to  return  with 


dollars— or  about  a  million  and  a  half    the  news  of  the  rejected  offer,  Frederic 


sterling.  He  had  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  Frederic  was  the  third  son — 
the  two  elder  having  died  iu  in- 
fancy. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  young 


had  marched  28,000  men  across  the 
Silesian  frontier.  The  Austrians  were 
taken  by  surprise.  No  preparation 
had  been  made  for  defence,  and  the 
king  rushed  like  a  famished  eagle  on 


monarch  was  to  introduce  his  wife  to    his  prey,  and  before  the  year  was  overy 


court  as  **  the  queen,**  but  the  inter- 
course ended  here.  Her  majesty  was 
an  honest,' but  evidently  (i  very  stupid 
personage.  She  had  been  forced 
upon  him ;  they  had  no  children ; 
toeir  taates  were  wholly  dis&imilar ; 
and  Frederic*s  habits  of  associating 
with  Frenchmen,  and  his  fondness  for 
French  manners,  were  hostile  to  do- 
mestic comfort.    His  conduct  on  this 


was  master  of  one  of  the  roost  power- 
ful and  defensible  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  eyes  of  Europe  were 
suddenly  fixed  on  the  phenomenon. 
Nothing  like  this  flash  of  njilitary 
genius  had  been  seen  since  the  daj^s 
of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  Alli- 
ances were  formed  on  all  sides. '  A 
treaty  was  formed  between  England 
aiM  Austria.      Kussla  and    Prussia 
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were  bound  to  mutual  assistance. 
France  offered  her  assistance  to  any 
power  which  was  opposed  by  England^ 
and  Prussia  was  thus  secure  on  this 
side  of  a  most  formidable  neighbour. 
All  Europe  was  ready  to  start  to  arms* 
But  war  is  a  lottery,  and  Frederic 
was  on  the  point  of  being  killed  or 
captured  in  the  Tory  commencement 
of  the  second  campaign.  On  this 
subject*  his  own  remark  is — *'  It  was 
an  indiscretion  in  a  sovereign  to  Ten- 
ture  so  far  without  a  stronger  escort. 
Had  the  king  been  taken  on  thb  occa^ 
Bion»  the  war  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  the  Austrians  would  have  con- 


ceeded.  In  a  few  minutes  more  a 
crowd  of  Hungarian  hussars  rushed 
into  the  chapel.  But  all  the  tumult 
was  instantly  hushed,  when  the  monks 
were  seen  engaged  in  prayer,  and  the 
abbots  at  the  altar.  The  soldiers  for- 
bore all  further  violence,  and  retired ; 
carrying  off,  however,  the  king's  aide- 
de-camp.  The  young  abbot  was  the 
king  himselC  The  abbot  who  had 
saved  him  in  this  delicate  juncture, 
was  at  all  future  times  in  high  favour^ 
and  subsequently  obtained  the  richest 
prelacy  in  the  duchy.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  romantic  story,  Frederio 
writes  to  his  friend  Jordan—'*  I  have 


quered  without  striking  a  blow,  the    just  escaped  with  a  black  eye  from  a 


unrivalled  Prussian  infantry  would 
have  been  useless,  and  all  those  plans 
of  aggrandizement  which  the  king 
thought  to  execute,  would  have  been 
fruitless.** 

The  incident  was  this: — On  the 
27th  of  February,  Frederic  set  out, 
with  an  aide-de-camp,  from  Schweid- 
nitz,  to  inspect  two  advanced  posts 
pushed  forward  into  the  mountains. 
No  sooner  had  he  set  out,  than  some 
spy  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
the  Austrians.  They  immediately 
sent  out  two  detachments  of  cavalry, 
not  only  to  attack  the  posts,  but  to 
intercept  the  king  on  his  return  from 
them.  The  cavalry  fell  in  with  a 
division  of  Prussian  dragoons,  and, 
thinking  them  to  be  the  king's  escort, 
dashed  in  among  them  so  desperately, 
that  they  took  forty  horses.  The  king, 
on  his  road,  hearing  the  firing,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  corps, 
and  galloped  to  the  field  of  battle,  but 
the  affair  was  over.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  wants  some  detail.  But  the 
facts  asserted  are,  that  Frederic,  hav- 
ing finished  his  reconnoisance,  went 
to  the  Cistertian  convent  of  Camentz, 
where  he  expected  to  have  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  country.  While  there, 
the  monks  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation by  the  news  that  a  body  of 
Hungarian  hussars  had  come  to  sur- 
round the  convent,  and  search  for  the 
king.  While  all  was  alarm,  they 
heard  the  bell  ring  for  mass  ;  and  al- 
though it  was  an  unusual  hour,  they 
*  attended  in  the  chapel.  Shortly  after, 
they  saw  their  abbot  enter  with  a 
young  abbot  by  his  side.  Both  went 
to  the  altar,  and  the  ceremonial  be- 
gan. A  prodigious  clamour  was  soon 
heard  outside.     Still  the  mass  pro- 


great  swarm  of  hussars,  who  had  like 
to  have  surrounded  and  made  us  pri- 
soners. Without  boasting,  I  may  say* 
that  my  trifle  of  cleverness  helped  me 
out  of  the  scrape.** 

At  length  the  Austrians  began  to 
move.  Count  Neipperg, a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Eugene  school,  was  at 
their  head.  And  yet  their  army  con- 
sisted of  but  25,000  men ;  so  weak 
were  the  armies  of  those  days  com- 
pared with  the  immense  hosts  of  the 
revolutionary  wars.  The  two  armiei 
at  last  came  accidentally  within  sight 
of  each  other.  The  sentiments  of  any 
man  of  sense,  on  the  eve  of  danger^ 
are  worth  recording,  but  those  of  a 
man  of  first-rate  ability  and  daring* 
have  a  still  superior  interest.  Frederic 
thus  writes  to  his  friend  Jordan,  the 
night  before  the  battle : — 

<*  We  fight  to-morrow.  Ton  know 
the  fortune  of  arms — no  more  respect 
is  paid  to  the  life  of  a  king  than  of  a 
subject ;  and  of  conrse  I  cannot  tell 
what  may  befall  me.  If  there  Is  an 
end  to  my  career,  remember  a  friend 
who  always  loved  you  dearly.  If 
heaven  prolongs  my  life,  I  shall  write 
to  you  to-morrow,  and  yon  shall  learn 
that  w€  have  conquered.** 

On  the  10th  of  April  he  fought  his 
first  battle.  The  Austrian  cavalry 
broke  the  Prussian,  and  the  infantry 
were  left  exposed ;  but  their  fire  was 
tremendous,  and  the  cavalry  could 
make  no  impression  on  them.  In  thii 
state  the  battle  continned  for  tre 
hours.  At  length  the  ammunition  of 
the  Prussians  was  nearly  expended* 
and  General  Schwerin,  who  com- 
manded them,  in  evident  expectation 
of  defeat,  desired  the  king  to  leave  the 
field,  ivith  the  object  of  bringing  np 
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another  corps  of  the  army  irhich  was 
beyond  the  Oder.  Frederic  hesitated 
to  follow  this  advice*  but  at  last  gal- 
loped away,  spent  a  night  on  horse- 
Imck  and  in  imminent  danger,  and 
towards  morningt  returning  towards 
the  field  of  battle,  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  Prussians  had  gained  a 
great,  though  unexpected  victory. 
The  lung  on  this  occasion  alone  ever 
exhibited  want  of  decision  in  the  field. 
But  it  is  striking  that  a  hesitation  of 
this  order  has  not  un  frequently  been 
exhibited,  in  the  beginning  of  a  mili- 
tary career,  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  spared  by  the  sneerers,  and, 
having  taken  up  his  quarters  in  a  wind- 
mill, he  was  said  to  haye  been  **  co- 
Tered  with  glory  aAd^Toiir.** 

The  Austrians  had  been  beaten  by 
one  of  those  manoeuvres  which  Fre- 
deric  afterwards  brought  to  such  per- 
fection. While  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  right  flank  of  the  Prus- 
Bians,  Schwerin  had  made  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  left  wing,  and  out« 
flanked  their  right  The  German 
armies  have  always  seemed  to  think, 
.that  outflanking  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
feat, and  the  Austrians  gave  way. 
Their  loss  was  formidable— 7000  kill, 
ed  and  wounded,  and  1200  prisouera, 
with  seven  guns,  probably  the  princi- 
pal part  of  their  artillery.  The  Prus- 
Btans  lost  2500  killed,  and  3000  wound- 
ed.  Such  was  the  battle  of  MoUwitz. 
It  instantly  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy. 

In  the  <'  Memoirs  written  by  Him- 
self,** Frederic  acknowledges  that  his 
chief  impulse  to  war  was  the  passion 
for  fame.  He  says.^^  When  Frederic 
I.  raised  Prussia  to  a  kinsdom,  he 
aowed,  by  means  of  this  vanity,  in  his 
descendants  a  germ  of  glory  that 
could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  pro- 
duce fruit.  The  kingdom  which  he 
left  was  more  an  electorate  than  a 
kingdom.  There  was  some  glory  in 
giving  it  a  more  decided  nature,  and 
this  feeling  was  certainly  one  of  those 
which  encouraged  the  king  in  the 
great  enterprizes  for  which  so  much 
occasion  already  existed.**  In  a  letter 
to  Jordan,  he  says,  "  my  youth,  the 
fire  of  passion,  desire  of  glory,  nay,  to 
tell  the  truth,  euriosUy  and  an  inward 
impuise,  hare  roused  me  from  my  sweet 
lepose ;  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my 
name  in  newspaperSf  and  hereafter  in 
Idstory^  has  Mduced  me.** 

TOL.  U.  MO.  GCCXYU.* 
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The  madness  of  conquerors,  and  the 
vice  of  what  the  world  calls  glory, 
have  never  been  more  openly  divulged, 
than  by  this  monarch  thus  unveiling 
the  secrets  of  his  career.  To  this,  then, 
comes  the  whole  tissue  of  state  nego- 
tiations, of  public  injuries,  and  the 
rights  of  nations.  Frederic  here  ad- 
mits that  he  had  other  motives,  and 
that  the  true  ones  were  vanity,  the 
passion  to  be  talked  of,  and  the  hope 
of  flourishing  as  a  great  name  in  after 
times.  Yet,  what  was  to  be  the  pur- 
chase ?  The  blood  of  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  beings — 
the  desolation  of  immense  countries-, 
the  propagation  of  every  vice,  misery, 
and  atrocity,  that  follows  the  camp, 
the  march,  and  the  battle-r-a  mass  of 
wretchedness,  agony,  sin,  and  shames 
wholly  beyond  human  calculation ; 
and  for  what?  simply  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  an  inquisitive  monarch,  to 
relieve  the  ennui  of  a  clever  idler,  to 
fill  the  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper, 
and  to  give  a  few  new  titles  to  a  man 
already  pampered  with  vanity.  The 
world  is  grown  wiser  since,  and  either 
its  wisdom  or  its  necessities  have 
thrown  providential  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  satisfying  such  curiosity. 

He  now  plunged  into  negotiations, 
intrigues,  and  c^impaigning,  with  eu« 
thusiasm.  Augustus  III.,  the  Elec<« 
tor  of  Saxony,  had  Joined  him  in> 
the  war  against  Austria,  in  hope  of 
obtaining  Moravia*  Augustus  was  a 
Bplended  sot,  who  left  eyery  Uiing  to 
Count  Bruhl,  his  minister,  eqiully 
splendid  and  equally  sottish  with  his 
sovereign.  Frederic  had  an  interview 
with  both,  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing the  plan  of  the  campaign.  He 
thus  tells  the  story  : — **  Augustus 
answered  yes  to  every  thing,  appa- 
rently convinced,  but  with  a  look  of 
great  ennui.  Count  Bruhl,  who  was 
displeased  at  the  interview,  interrupted 
it  by  informing  his  master,  that  the 
opera  was  about  to  begin.  Ten  king- 
doms to  conouer  would  not  have  de- 
tained the  King  of  Poland  a  minute 
longer.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the 
opera«  and  the  King  of  Prussia  ob- 
tained at  once,  and  in  spite  of  those 
who  opposed  it,  a  final  decision." 

There  was  a  degree  of  sportireness, 
mingled  with  the  sternness  of  Frede- 
ric's character,  which  reminds  us  of 
Voltaire.  The  town  of  Glati  had 
surrendered  to  the  Prussian  arms. 
Learning  that  the  Countess  Grunau, 
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tiM  wife  of  a  steff^fiktr,  had,  during 
the  U9g9f  made  a  tow  to  give  a  new 
gown  to  the  Virgin  Mary  io  the  Jesuit'a 
oeaTent*  ia  ease  ahe  prevented  the 
town  frmn  beiagr  taheo  —  the  king 
ordecvd  agownef  theoHMlceetlj  m*. 
temla  to  be  sent  Io  the  eonvenC,  with 
his  cemptiventB,  Uiat  <*  he  bad  as  mneh 
politeness  as  the  eeunlessy  and  coald 
■el  snfer  the  Yirgin  Mary  $o  be  a 
h§er  4r  ^^  eom^nt,"  The  present 
waa  reeetved,  and  the  Jesnits  went  in 
precession  to  timnk  tim  donor  in  their 
own  nnnM,  and  we  presnae  that  of  the 
hnage»  which  was  to  liaro  tlie  benefit 
of  the  dothi^p. 

The  Saxev  Ibiled  hisn,  thrangh 
want  of  Money  to  support  thoexpensea 
of  the  eanpaign^  though  at  the  sanio 
Bonent  Angnalna  had  given  4M,Q99 
dollars  for  a  largo  green  dimnond. 
Frederic,  io  disgnel,  withdrew  froaa 
Moravia.  The  Saxon  sHaister,  Von 
BuloWy  roMonetrated  with  htm  en  Ina 
retreat.  •*  Sir/*  said  he,  '•  who  is  now 
to  pnt  tho  crown  en  my 
head  ?'*  «  Sir,**  reCertnd 
"  uowM  am  not  to  be  woi 
hoary  artiilery.*'  In  Boheain,  he  bad 
to  contend  with  Prince  Chariea  of 
Lorraine^  at  the  head  of  40,009  men. 
The  klig  had  30»000^  but  ho  had 
etghly>two  pieeaaof  exceHent  artillery, 
and  the  advantage  of  discipline.  The 
hatdo  began  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  when  it  had  eontinned  nearly  two 
honrs,  fVedof  10*8  genius  gave  him  the 
▼ictoiy.  He  made  his  right  whig  take 
posssasioQ  of  a  height,  from  which 
Ifteen  pieces  of  artillery  enfiladed 
the  Attslriaa  line.  The  Auatriaaa  at* 
tempted  to  rstreat,  feU  into  confusion, 
and  abandoned  the  fidd,  with  the  loss 
of  6000  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pmssiana  lest  nearly  4000,  but  thtt 
▼ictory  won  Silesia.  After  some  no> 
gotiations,  the  ambassadors  agreed,  on 
the  I  tth  ef  Jtme  1742,  that  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  should  cede  to  Prussia  the 
whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia. 
^  In  this  manner,**  says  Frederic  in 
his  memoirs,  **  was  Silesia  united  with 
Pnissia,  a  two  years'  war  was  suffi- 
cient to  conquer  that  importaut  pro- 
irince.  The  treasure  left  by  the  king 
was  exhausted  ;  but  to  buy  states  at  an 
expense  of  seven  or  eight  millions  was 
a  cheap  bargain.**  This  conquest 
added  to  Frederick  dominions  a  pro* 
Tince  comprehending  nearly  13,800 
square  mites,  with  a  million  and  a  half 
of  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  3,500,000 
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dollars.     Thu  conquest  prodigiously 
increased  his  reputation.      Cardinal 
Fleury  called  him  the  arbiter  of  £«« 
rope,  and  Walpoie  prononaeed  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  now  held  in  Ida 
hand  the  baiasoo  of  Enropean  power* 
His  sagacity  told  him  that  he  was  sim 
to  ho  attacked  again^  and  that  Sileaia 
waa  the  moat  Tulnerable  point  of  hia 
possesesons.  Ho  immediately  paid  pe»> 
cnllar  atteadon  to  its  improvement,  ▼!• 
ailed  its  capital,  Breslaii,  gave  it  now 
privilogea  and  coadrmed  the  old*  em'» 
ployed  the  peasanta  in  lahoaring  ob, 
the  fortUicatioD8»  gwve  money  lor  thn 
cMouragement  of  maanfacuires,  re- 
called tiw  rrJigions  refugees».aDd  pit>» 
▼idod  for  the  invalid  aoMieia.     Hia 
neat  objeet  waa  to  make  Berlin  the 
most  animated  and  agreeable  place  la 
Eoropcfe  Thooperarhouae  waa  opened 
ndth  the  best  daneera  from  France^ 
and  the  beat  siogess  fiwm  Italy,  but 
ho  avoided  extravaganoe  in  their  hiraw 
He  then  applied  himaaif  to  ttn  deca- 
lalion  of  hie  capital,  foroMd  a  board  of 
architecture,  oomaseneed  sobm  of  the 
finest  hnildings  iu  Beriin,  embellishod 
the  Park,  and  purafaased  atctuea,  an* 
ti^ea,  and  piotares.    Ho  la-asodeUed 
the  old  Acadnmy».  and  formed  the 
Academy  of  Scsanco  and  Belies  Let- 
tins*     Thia  academy  possessed  the 
exdnsive  sale  of  the  almanarkst  and 
thna  had  tho  twofold  advantage  of 
providing  an  inoomo  and  extending  ita 
seientifio  Tiewa  through  thn  nation* 
Frederic  waa  atill  tho  aamo  animated 
and  acute  Voltairiat  in  every  thing. 
Ia  digging  tho  foundations  of  some 
hattsries  at  GlaU»  the  workmen  had 
found  two  Staines,  St  Nopomnck,  thn 
patron  of  Bohemiib  and  St  Fiorian» 
a  protector  against  Fire.     They  kept 
them  till  the  king's  arrival^  and  asked 
him  what  they  slionld  do  with  timai. 
"  St  Floffian,"  said  he,  *•  may  bo  a 
good  saint  against  fire^  but  he  does  not 
intsrest  me ;  but  wo  mnst  pay  respect 
to  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia."  Tho 
latter  statue  waa  accordingly  placed 
on  the  topmost  platform  of  the  round 
tower  of  Giatx.     When  be  returned* 
he  found  the  statae  with  its  face  turn- 
ed towards  Silesia.     *<  What,*'  said 
he»  <*  why  should  he  not  have  a  look 
at  hia  own  dominions  ?  '*     The  saint's 
foee  was,  from  that  time,  turned  to 
Bohemia. 

One  of  the  king's  chief  military  im- 
provements was  in  his  cavalry .  Frederic 
was  the  creator  of  the  modeta  cavalry 
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Bei^re  bis  tion^  llw  diMf 
he&Tj,  mod  their 


Tbmy  were  cirieflj  bM«d  «i  Clie 
fuitrj  mofiOBieote,  «aA  searariy  mon 
lapU.  Frederic  adopted  tiM  liaag>i«- 
liam  M  bi»  model,  iukI  improved  oa 
them,  **  The  horaemsD  and  the  boiw 
■howid  be  one  aeimai.  He  enght  to  be 
taur.*'  Uia  prinetpie  of  aotkni 
9  **  tbeepar  is  iiCmoee  ese  than  the 
The  pewier  oievnkj  it  m  the 
npidify  ef  the  ehaige."  ia  hia  §M 
es0r«ue»»  he  taid,  **  het  aevee  re- 
|>»rded  the  emwahy  m  sevkig  briak 
eaoajh,  aoless  he  was  tpraiUed 
wiCh  the  foMB  ol  the  hewee,  when 
ke  ctied  baitl"  For  aerviee^  his 
iMtreriieen  were  ttill  more  charafr- 
ievistie  ;  with  hiai  jaetioa  aad  iaiipolse 
were  the  BBertta  <tf  ewrairj.  la  ins 
ve^nfaciona  ler  tiie  treeps  hi  K44,  he 
9»ve  the  feUowiog : -- ••  The  kkig 
i^rebj  Ibrhida  all  offieen  ei  cafvalrf, 
«B  paiat  of  being  broke  with  vgaoaMny, 
la  Miffer  theaaelvea  »e  ho  attacked  m 
«By  aetioB  by  the  one vy.  The  Prw- 
i^aana,  on  the  eontrary,  ama^  alwayg 
^dieck  him:'  By  a  aysteai  of  hnaii»- 
.^ent  eoeooflny,  he  waa  able  to  ateeoi- 
pliah  aU  thoM  o^eeta  of  piddie  em- 
fceitohnaaaty  national  ImproveaDeDty 
4Md  military  power.  The  war  hid  left 
Imd  aa  exhaaated  treattiry ;  withsB  two 
jaart  ho  repAeaished  his  eofKsrSt  aad 
,jat  had  raiaed  hie  anay  from  76,000 
aa  ia»,000  nwiii— the  lineat  troops  of 


He  soon  had  oeeaston  for  ail  Us 
'4roop»  and  aU  bis  energy.  The  doctor 
^  RiTiiria»  who  had  aaMiiiiod  the  title 
ofo«p€roff»  as  Charles  Y  ll.,  waa  twioe 
^driven  even  out  of  Bohemia*  aad  was 
ledoeed  to  the  lowest  suie  of  distress, 
when  Prederhs,  ftiily  knowing  that  the 
aeeeasion  of  Marta  Theresa  to  the 
throBo  of  the  empire  wooM  inevitably 
ODsbfte  her  to  attack  him  in  Stlesia, 
formed  aa  allianee  with  Charles,  and 
Fraace.  England,  then  governed 
by  George  il.»  joined  Austria, 
aad  the  battle  of  Dettiagen  was 
foagiit  in  I743«  in  which  Marshal 
No^ftiies,  at  the  aead  of  60»000  Freneb, 
was  defeated,  and  ddfen  from  the 
Md.  On  this  victory,  George  II. 
wrote  to  Maria  Theresa,  with  evident 
allusion  to  Silesia — **  Madam,  that 
whieh  is  worth  taking,  is  worth  re- 
taking.** Frederic  had  already  fore- 
seen thifs  and  he  had  opened  negoti^ 
iioas  with  France*    Yeitaire,  uader 


prstenoe  of  a  qaarrel  witb  the  Bishop 
of  Mivepan,  one  of  the  French  mi. 
nisters,  petitteaed  for  leave  to  quit 
Parb  and  travel,  while  he  was,  ia 
fast,  a  kind  of  aortiassador  to  Prusna* 
¥oliairs'a  aeconnt  of  the  king's  private 
habito  at  Beriio,  gives  a  enrious  bnt 
aatural  detad  of  the  simplicity  of  man- 
ners which  perpetual  employment  in 
great  aflhtrs  has  alwaya  fsreed  on  mea 
of  superior  miada, 

**  Frederie  now  fiaea  at  five  hr  snm- 
awi^  aad  six  ia  wiator.  A  smgle 
footmaa  comes  to  light  his  fire,  to 
dress,  aad  shava  hiaw  His  bedroom 
has  a  saperb  bad,  with  sMver  captds^ 
bat  he  sloops  oa  a  tnmklebed,  with  a 
SBudl  aMMress,  plaoed  behind  a  screen 
ia  a  eornor  of  die  rooB^  His  prime 
niaister  now  amees  by  the  backstairs^ 
with  a  great  handle  of  papers  nnder 
his  am.  This  prfaae  minister  is  a 
€kirkf  a  soldier  who  had  become  hia 
gaiety  baviag  formeriy  attended  the 
king  when  ia  prisoD  at  Chstrin.  The 
aearetaries  of  state  sent  all  their  des- 
patches  to  tUs  olerky  who  made  ex. 
taaeto  from  thorn.  Fear  hnndred 
kagnes  of  coaatry  were  as  easily 
anaaged  as  the  afairs  of  an  abbi^. 
Ax  devea,  he  inepoeted  bis  reghnent 
of  gaaads  oa  parade^  and  tfien  dined 
with  hia  bfotLegg  nd  Ms  generals. 
Ho  then  rstirsd  to  write,  vene  or 
pfoso^  titt  sis.  Atsaveuy  his  concert 
began^  at  which  ho  pUy«d  die  flute, 
and  with  ddU."  But  this  habitnal 
simipiieity  waa  ooasisteBft  with  great 
spieadour  oa  particiilar  oeeamons. 
••  The  kmg/*  says  Voltaire, «  exhibited 
grsat  magnifioenoo  oa  days  of  cere- 
mooy.  ft  was  a  fiaa  sight  for  vain 
men-^bat  is^  for  almost  die  wbde 
worM— 4o  see  Urn  at  table^  surroanded 
by  fweaty  priaces  of  the  empire,  ding- 
ing off  the  most  beautiful  gold  plate 
ia  Europe^  and  attended  by  thirty 
handsome  pages,  end  as  many  hey* 
daes,  superbly  divssed,  carrymg  large 
dishM  of  gold.  On  these  occasions, 
the  gpreat  officers  of  state  made  their 
appearance.  After  those  diaaers,  the 
court  went  to  the  opera  in  the  great 
theatre,  three  bnndred  feet  long.  The 
most  admirable  singers  and  b^t  dan- 
eers  were  at  diia  time  in  tiie  pay  of 
the  king.'* 

An  alliance  with  Charles,  and  with 
France,  was  coneladed  ia  1744.  Yet 
Frederic  could  never  restrain  himself 
from  laagbing  at  the  French,  though 
it  BiUBt  bo  ackaowiedged  that  he  made 
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France  his  model  in  sentiment^  litera- 
ture, and  manners.  He  was  one  even- 
ing sitting  in  the  theatre*  and  as  the 
curtain  rose  slowly,  showing  first  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  groups  ready 
to  begin  the  ballet*  **  There***  said 
he  to  the  English  ambassador*  **  is  the 
French  ministry*  all  legs  and  no 
head.'* 

In  August  1744*  the  king  bued  a 
manifesto*  stating  the  reasons  of  his 
joining  the  emperor;  and*  with  his 
usual  activity*  he  lost  no  time  in  com- 
mencing operations.  In  fi^e  days 
after,  he  marched  into  Bohemia  with 
100,000  men.  All  gave  way  before 
him.  He  opened  trenches  before 
Prague  on  the  10th  of  September, 
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formidable.  An  instance  of  their 
dexterity  shows  what  they  were  able 
to  accomplish  in  one  of  the  most  difll- 
cult  moments  of  the  war.  The  Aus- 
trians  had  suddenly  pushed  a  corps  of 
20,000  men  between  the  king  and  the 
margrave  Charles*  who  had  a  separate 
corp  of  9000  men*  The  king  was 
anxious  to  re^unite  the  two  forces^ 
but  had  no  conceivable  means  of  send- 
ing orders  to  the  margrave*  as  the 
enemy  covered  all  the  roads*  and  evea 
a  single  spy  could  not  venture  to  pass. 
In  this  difficulty*  it  occurred  to  him 
to  give  Zeiten  orders  to  break  through 
the  enemy  wherever  he  could*  with 
his  corps  of  hussars*  and  at  all  risks 
convey  the  order  to  the  margrave  to 
and  on  the  16th  forced  it  to  a  capitu-    join.     This  order  was  to  be  commu- 


lation*  which  gave  up  to  the  king 
12,000  prisoners.  But  the  conquest 
was  regarded  so  unaccountable — the 
Prussians  having  lost  but  about  forty 
men  killed*  and  the  same  number 
wounded — ^that  it  excited  great  indig- 
nation among  the  garrison.  But  here 
his  successes  ended.  Prince  Charles 
and  Marshal  Traun  attacked  him  with 
such  skill  and  superiority  of  force* 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
B9hemia  with  rapidity.  He  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge-—"  My  grand 
army,  which  was  to  swallow  up  Bo- 
hemia* and  overrun  Austria*  met  with 
the  fate  that  befell  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada of  PhUip  II.**  He  had  the  still 
more  unusual  and  difficult  candour 
to  give  boundless  praise  to  the  enemy's 
general.  **  The  conduct  of  Traun*" 
said  he*  *'  is  a  model  of  excellence* 
which  every  soldier  fond  of  his  pro- 
fession ought  to  study*  in  order  to 
imitate*  if  he  has  talents  to  do  so.  I 
consider  this  campaign  as  my  school 
in  the  art  of  war*  and  Traun  as  my 
master." 

This  was  the  first  war  in  which 
light  troops*  and  especially  hussars* 
had  been  largely  used;  and  several 
brilliant  actions  were  fought  between 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  corps. 
The  Austrian  light  troops  had  the 
original  advantage  of  being  trained  to 
the  wild  life  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tuns  from  their  birth*  as  they  were 
chiefly  formed  of  the  wild  dwellers  in 
Croatia*  Transylvania*  and  the  conn- 
tries  on  the  Turkish  border.  But 
Zeiten  the  partisan*  and  Winterfeld 
the  hnssar*  inAised  snch  a  spirit  of  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  into  the  Prussian 
light  troops*  that  they  soon  became 


nicated  to  each  of  the  hussars*  so  that 
if  but  one  of  them  escaped,  he  might 
convey  it  to  the  margrave.  This  of 
course  implied  the  expected  massacre 
of  ^the  regiment ;  Zeiten,  however^ 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sacri- 
fice his  brave  comrades.  He  there- 
fore bethought  him  of  a  stratagem; 
his  hussars  had  hitherto  worn  a  red 
dolman  and  a  felt  cap,  bnt  a  now 
winter  uniform*  consisting  of  a  blue 
pelisse  and  scaly  cap,  had  just  arrived 
for  them.  As  it  had  a  great  resem- 
blance to  an  Austrian  uniform*  Zeiten 
conceived  the  idea  of  smuggling  hie 
men  through  the  Austrian  lines. 
Marching  during  the  night,  he  found 
in  the  morning  two  Austrian  columns 
on  the  way  to  their  camp.  Zeiten  joio- 
ed  one  of  those  columns ;  some  Hun- 
garians whom  he  had  among  his  hua- 
sars,  going  forward*  talking  familiarly 
in  their  own  language  with  the  enemy's 
videttes  and  posts.  In  this  manner 
they  marched  together  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  By  this  time  they  had 
arrived  within  sight  of  the  Austrian 
camp.  Here  the  first  suspicion  was 
raised  by  seeing  him  suddenly  turn 
off  into  a  by-road.  He  was  pursued 
by  some  Austrian  cavalry,  but  re- 
pulsed them*  and  finally  reached  the 
margrave  in  safety.  The  margrave*s 
corps  was  immediately  set  in  motion* 
cut  its  way*  after  a  desperate  ac- 
tion* through  20*000  Austnans*  under 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  finally  reached 
the  king  in  triumph. 

With  all  his  subtlety  and  satire* 
Frederic  had  an  affectionate  heart; 
he  bitterly  lamented  the  loss  of  hit 
friend  Jordui*  who  died  about  this 
dme.      *'  In    the    space    of   two 
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monthsy**  laid  he^  **  I  have  lost  fwo 
of  my  most  faithful  friend^^  Jordan 
and  Kejserling;  thej  were  my  fa- 
iniJy^  and  I  now  feel  forlorn,  and  am 
plnnged  into  a  mourning  of  heart, 
£ur  more  gloomy  and  sorrowful  than 
a  mourning  in  black  clothes.  Jor- 
dan was  a  Prussian  deiigymany  who 
resigned  his  office  through  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  wife.  On  this  oc- 
•eaaion»  he  visited  France^  Holland^ 
and  England,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  his  journey  in  French,  which  so 
much  attracted  Frederic,  that  he 
made  him  his  reader  and  secretary* 
It  was  to  Jordan  that  he  wrote  most 
Dnequently,  and  Jordan  had  the  care 
of  forwarding  to  the  king  eyery  liter- 
ary production  that  appeared.  One 
day  Baron  PolUntz,  calling  en  him, 
found  on  his  table  several  pamphlets 
foil  of  such  gross  abuse  of  the  king, 
that  he  was  frightened.  '*  How  dare 
you  be  so  bold,**  said  h^  ''  as  to  have 
m  your  possession  such  atrocious 
libels  ?"  ''  I  shall  not  keep  them 
long,**  said  Jordan,  **  I  shall  send 
them  to  the  king  to-morrow.*' 

The  result  of  this  war  was,  the 
conquest  of  Silesia  a  second  time. 
But  a  new  and  terrible  alliance  was 
forming  against  him.  Russia  now, 
£br  almost  the  first  time,  began  to  act 
dfectually  in  the  councils  of  Ger- 
many. In  May  1746,  a  treaty  was 
formed  between  the  Imperial  Courts 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated,  that  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties, Maria  Theresa  should  have  the 
light  to  recover  Silesia,  and  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth  should  assist  her  with 
50,000  Russians.  After  all,  the  Seven 
Years*  War  began,  not  for  provinces  in 
Germany,  but  for  forts  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America.  For  such 
trivial  things  have  wars  been  made  in 
the  times  of  our  forefathers :  and  the 
war  began  not  between  the  German 
powers,  which  were  prepared  for  hos- 
tilities, and  ready  to  spring  upon  each 
other  like  crouched  tigers,  but  be- 
tween England  and  France,  neither 
of  which  hoped  to  gain  any  thing  by 
the  war,  for  England  had  no  desire  to 
conquer  Canada,  which  was  then  al« 
most  wholly  a  desert ;  nor  had  France 
the  slightest  chance  of  conquering  the 
English  colonies,  which  have  since 
become  the  American  republic.  To 
all  parties,  the  war  was  disastrous. 
After  desperate  efforts,  Frederic,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to 
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such  extremities,  that  at  one  time  he 
was  supposed  to  meditate  suicide. 
Germany  was  ravaged  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
were  sacrificed ;  and  after  all,  at  the 
dose  of  this  desperate  and  exhaust- 
ing struggle,  Germany  subsided  into 
nearly  its  former  condition. 

A  brief  preface  to  the  work,  by 
Mr  Campbell,  gives  a  slight  detail  of 
the  state  of  Prussia  since  the  French 
war.  The  battle  of  Jena,  in  1606, 
broke  down  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  monarchy,  and  for  the  remain- 
ing six  years,  Prussia  was  subjected 
to  all  the  calanuties  .of  a  country  un- 
der the  heel  of  a  conqueror,  and  espe- 
cially that  conqueror  a  French  one* 
But  the  lesson,  though  terrible,  was 
salutary,  by  showing  the  instantane- 
ous facility  with  which  an  army  can 
be  destroyed.  It  showed  that  an  army 
cannot  be  made  the  solid  basis  of  na- 
tional power.  In  1810,  Prince  Har- 
denbergwas  made  minister;  he  in- 
troduced important  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry.  A  royal 
edict  decreed  that  all  the  peasantry 
should  in  future  be  free  hereditary 
proprietors  of  the  lands  which  hither- 
to they  had  held  only  as  hereditary 
tenants,  on  condition  of  their  giving 
up  to  the  landlord  fixed  proportions 
of  the  lands.  There  were  two  classes 
of  peasantry — one  in  which  the  land* 
lord  was  bound  on  the  death  of  his 
tenant  to  admit  his  successor,  the 
landlord  having  no  power  of  increas- 
ing his  wealth,  or  altering  his  tenure. 
This  was,  in  fact,  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent right  with  that  of  the  aandlord 
himself,  and  by  the  new  law  this  class 
were  made  actual  proprietors;  on 
giving  up  a  third  of  the  property. 
The  second  class  had  not  the  right  of 
succession,  but  the  landlord  was  bound 
to  replace  the  tenant  with  a  person  of 
his  own  class ;  nor  could  he  take  it 
into  his  own  hands.  By  the  old  laws, 
the  greater  part  of  the  landed  propei^ 
ty  of  Prussia,  called  noble  estates,  if 
offered  for  sale,  could  be  purchased 
only  by  a  nobleman.  The  late  king 
now  offered  the  royal  domains  for 
sale  at  twenty -five  years*  purchase. 
A  great  deal  of  land  thus  came  into 
the  hands  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. The  consequpnce  is,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  middle  order,  which  had 
been  hitherto  almost  wholly  unknown 
in  Prussia.  Among  the  other  valu- 
able changes,  was  one  in  the  taxation. 
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TAe  PmmiOH 


The  Bobles  had  hhfaerto  beeo  ki^y 
ezem^d  from  any  Bfaara  in  the  pob- 
lie  burdras.  All  rtuks  were  bov 
placed  nearly  ea  ma  eqaaihy  with 
respect  to  taaaiioB.  Asecher  groat 
object  has  been  obtained  ia  ihn  die- 
tribution  of  justice.  The  law  baa 
been  simplUied— comipdon  bas  beea 
bax)i»hed  fxnom  the  osnrts— -m  cem- 
BoenceiBeDt  of  the  trial  by  jury  has 
been  made — and  Pnusia  has  thiis  laid 
the  most  solid  basis  of  a  free  consti- 
tution.  She  yet  wants  a  pariiJiBwnty 
constfueted  on  the  best  model  for 
public  business  and  pohlie  lihnrty. 
Vet  towaffds  this  she  is  endensl j  a4- 
Tancingy  and  no  one  wiH  desire  to  see 
lier  rushing  into  piecipitate  sehemea 
of  represbntation.  Her  Pretestantisa 
gives  a  pledee  of  her  freedom*  and 
when  she  shidl  have  beeome  thorough- 
ly Protestant*  notidngean  pravent  her 
^m  possessing  freedom  in  its  faiessl 
form — that  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  volnmea 
at  this  moment,  chiefly  from  the  inte- 
vest  attached  to  the  late  visit  of  the 
Prussian  sovereign.  The  presence 
of  the  king  who  is  to  Mgnlate  the 
movements  of  this  gveai  kingdoai»  na* 
tnraJly  diNcta  the  national  eye  to  the 
history  of  lis  founders :  and  the  gisa- 
cious  manners  of  his  asijesty  during 
his  short  residence  among  us;  his 
affiibility*  inteliigenae»  and  jndieieus 
enquiries  into  everr  thiag  worthy  of 
a  rational  and  manly  euiosity — ivn 
nnqnestioaably  tendsd*  in  no  triviai 
degree»  to  pepulafiie  dm  Pmssiaa 
same  in  Engjand.  But  the  work 
from  which  we  have  made  those 
aketehes  of  the  career  of  Frederie 
the  Grreat  and  his  immedinto  prede- 
cessor* has  merits  of  iln  own.  It  n 
a  remarkably  animated*  variona*  and 
intolligent  narrjiBve ;  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  best  that  we  have  ever 
aeen  of  the  two  Prussian  kings*  and 
Taluable  as  a  collection  of  traits  of 
Qbaracter*  in  themselves  as  carious  as 
any*  perhaps*  ever  Ibnishad  by  veyal 
biography. 

Frederic  William*  a  wild*  stem, 
efioentrie  prince;  yet*  widi  all  his 
atcangeness*  sagacions  in  his  govern^ 
mMBUt*  pursuing  bis  main  oli;iects  with 
'vigorotts  perseverance,  and  though 
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gAerally  doing  the  best  things  in  tiie- 
roagbest  way*  yet  doing  them  eiee- 
laally  at  last.  Frederic  the  Great 
was  a  being  of  a  totally  difiKfrent  or- 
der: deiicafte  and  £eeble  in  consiita- 
tion«  m  manners,  and  in  tastes :-  difr. 
ring  his  minority,  he  seemed  %t  only 
to  realjne  his  ftither'ti  description  of 
him.  His  sodden  borst  of  talent 
and  triumph  hn  Europe  astonished 
every  one*  and  exbtbited  the  retired 
student  and  graceful  dk/leteM^r*  as  rf- 
most  by  iafidnet  the  most  profeonil 
of  pc^tciane,  and  the  most  brilliant 
of  soldiers.  This  singular  ebange  in 
to  be  aoeonnted  for  on  no  other  prin- 
eipb  than  that  be  was  a  man  of  g»» 
nins»  a  possessor  of  tliose  flee  powem 
which  no  ait  can  glee*  and  that  know- 
ledge which  no  man  can  toabh^ 
poWoes  which,  if  unemployed*  would 
have  left  him  only  tiie  Ihite-piayer 
and  tiie  maker  of  epigrams;  bat 
which,  when  they  foutMl  their  natural 
atmosphere*  rsoged  it  with  an  un» 
rivalled  sweep  of  wing.  The  politicfr 
of  Frederic  became  the  lessen  of  ail 
the  politiewns  of  Europe.  His  diplo- 
macy was  the  envy  and  the  model 
of  aU  the  cabinets:  and  his  campatgne 
kid  the  ieoadatloa  of  a  new  mHitaiy 
science.  The  Prussian  tactics  wena 
made  the  groundwork  of  every  work 
en  war :  and  hie  battftss  and  marches, 
in  the  Sdesian  hostilities,  and  these 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War*  have 
been  always  acknowledged  as  ssefch- 
kss  enemptidcattons  of  bis  own  sctea-^ 
tific  principles.  We  rsgret  that  those 
volnines  stop  at  tlie  thrcshold  of  tfaia 
most  iasportant  period;  bat  we  hope 
that  the  author  is  stiU  punning  bin 
reseaKhes  among  the  German  m»- 
meirs*  and  tbat  we  slisU  soon  liear  of 
him  again.  We  have  already  sai4 
that  tlie  preface  only  belongs  to  Mr 
CampbelL  The  authorship  is  by 
anether  hsad ;  and  though  the  pei^ 
formanee  ia  neeessarUy  indebted  ta 
extating  woriu  ibr  its  chief  material, 
yet  that  ssalersal  is  eoodensed  with 
snob  dexterity,  and  combined  wiifc 
such  jndieionsneas.  that  we  recollect 
but  few  biographies  wliich  have  mom 
highly  and  constantly  kept  up  oar 
attention. 
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BOAVIRGS  IN  BOWB. 

A  Rbugoittex  in  St  PfeTsm's. 


We  refMiir  frequently  to  St  Peter*8» 
and  alvrajs  find  there  sonetbiiig  we 
hid  not  eufficieatlj  ezamiDed,  oiider- 
Btood^  or  ednired »  bat  aore  motives 
than  oBeooodttot  tbe  stranger  ofteaer 
than  elsewhere  thfoiigh  the  loog  and 
alwajs  d««^  aad  4actj  street  which 
leads  thkber.      Doe  meets  all  0De*s 
friends  in  St  Peter*s»  wkicli*  in  doubt- 
iol  and  chilly  weathery  is  the  best  walk 
in  all  the  world :  paoe  the  church  four 
tioKS  np^  and  four  times  down,  and 
yon  have  almost  done  year  mile.  (The 
church  is  609  feet,  and  a  mile  is  1760 
yards.  ^    The  gik  Barberine  bees  ae» 
eording^ly  swarm  not  move  thickJy  on 
its  roof  above  than  do  the  reeilen  Eng- 
lish on  the  pavement  below.    On  thia 
same  |>avement  we  met  a  stranger^ 
and   the   reader   shall   know  him-* 
whether  be  would  wish  to  prosecute 
the  acqaaiocaoce  mast  depend  on  him- 
self.    There  is  a  little  old  man,  one  of 
Hie  tergersy  with  whom  we  always  stay 
to    ezchai^  a  word — ^Ibr  instance^ 
*'  Haw  is  it  you  are  always  bo  warm 
and  ooBftfbrtable  in  St  Peter*s?**  trying 
the  temperature  ibr  the  first  time  with 
the  thermometer^  which  indicaied  63 
Pahrenheit,  (we  have  found  it  since 
59<>.)     He  was  proceeding  to  explain 
how  the  opened  windows  received  the 
warm  air  of  summer  into  tbe  bosom  of 
the  church,  and  kept  it  for  winter  con- 
suraptioDt  when  a  iman  crossed  our 
path,  who,  in  passing,  saluted  the  offi- 
fXaX  as  an  acquaintanoe.    "  Do  yon 
know  that  man  ?  "  said  tbe  verger,  fix- 
ing* by  bis  manner,  our  attention  on 
the  stranger. — **  No:  who  is  it?** — 
^  //  MiMMtro  di  Giuaiina."'^**  What ! 
that  respeetaUe  tooking  person  with 
ear-rings,  carrying  an  umbrella,  and 
BOW  on  bis  knees  before  St  Peter^ 
the    ezeentloner ?**  —  <<  Sieuret   and 
vby  not  ?  **  Moesir^  (we  doubt  if  tbe 
composers  of  operas,  &e^  will  approve 
o£  the  title,)   Maestro  Tito,  he  told 
VBf  was  tbe  son  of  a  Oemaa  widow 
in  rtKiueed  circumstances,  and  was, 
they  say,  sold  by  his  mother  to  ike 
Ibrmer  incumbent  who  had  ne  chil- 
dren of  his  own,  and  wanted  a  pro- 
nissiHg   apprentioe   and    successor. 
The  crown  pieces  were  accepted*  and 
the  Camera  Apostelica  ratified   the 
bar^aui.    **  But  an  honest  man  is  he^ 
gud  Moetro  caru^fieeJ"  Meanwhile  the 


loathed  funcdonary  had  risen  from  his 
short  prayer,  and  was  in  the  act  to 
kiss  the  bronze  foot  cf  St  Peter:  he 
had  scarcdy  passed  tlie  sleeve  of  his 
blue  paletol  over  the  metal,  saluted  it 
reverently  with  hb  lips,    and  com- 
pressed his   forehead  against  it— all 
which  is  matter  of  ritual — when  arustic 
group,  little  guessing  after  whom  they 
came,  pressed  forwjutl  to  perform  the 
same  ceremony  ; — it  was  a  labouring 
man,  with  his  wife,  their  grown-up 
child*  and  a  younger  brother,  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  lift,  and  when 
the  infant*s  mouth  was  brought  close 
to  the  cold  bronze,  In  place  of  being 
eomfbrted,  it  screamea  and  sobbed, 
and  sought  a  warmer  teat  than  St 
Peter*s  toe  before  it  would  be  satisfied  ; 
duriug  which  procee(&igs  the  formi- 
dable man  walked  on,  and  we  followed 
up  our  enquiries,  an  occasion  for  which 
might  never  occur  again ;  indeed,  -we 
happened  just  then  to  reeolleot  the 
visit  related  so  graphically,  we  think 
by  Victor  Hugo,  to  a  house  in  the  Rue 
&  Temple,  with  pretty  flowerpots  in 
the  window,  a  shelf  or  two  of  books 
in  the  drawing-room,  (an  execudoner*s 
drawing-room  1}  and  a  t<;e//>  dressed 
amiable-looking  daughter  (an  ezecu- 
tioner*s  daughter !)  playing  the  Bar^ 
biere^     Is  he  married  ?  as  if  we  were 
anxious  about  bis  posterity  I  What  on 
earth  possesses  one  te  ask  such  ques- 
tions?  but  curiosity  at  soeh  a  reu* 
contre  under  the  dome  of  St  Peter^s*- 
was  irresistible.  **  Is  he  married  I  and 
has  three  girls  and  a  bey  all  grown 
up,**    said  our  fr&end  of  the  aisles* 
**  Good-looking?**    One,  he  teld  us* 
bad  a  beautiful  ntck  and  shoulders^  and 
was  still  zUella,     A  second  had  been 
portioned  off  with  a  dower  of  8,000 
scttdi — tbe  price  of  blood  1 — which  tbe 
husband  bad  ^ssipated,  and  compelled 
her  to  seek  anew  the  protection  of  the 
paternal  roof.  **  And  the  boy  Y*  why, 
the  boy,  not  iSting  tbe  fadier^s  trade, 
had  been  *prenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
and  was  now  a  calzolaro  and  a  gtdan* 
iudinOf  like  any  oiher  shoemaker.    Hia 
house  was  hard  by,  at  tbe  Porta  A»- 
gelica,  n«iB€ro  something— for  we  did 
not  note  down  the  address— aecoado 
/Mono.     Bnt  Master  Tita*s  walks  ar» 
accurately  cisenmscnbed ;   be  must 
neither  go  out  «f  the  gate  of  Romi^ 
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near  which  he  dwells,  nor  cross  the 
bridge,  nor  be  seen  beyond  the  small 
enceinte  of  what  is  called  the  Borgo, 
under  pain  of  what  might  readily  hap- 
pen to  him ;  for  his  face  is  pretty  well 
known,  and  the  manes  of  his  Tictims 
wonld  probably  find  many  hands  in  the 
Trofutevere,  which  wohld  be  glad  to 
have  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
river.    Some  particulars,  gratuitously 
added,  concerning  this  object  of  every 
body's  avoidance,  were  unexpected. 
He  comes  every  day  for  spiritual  and 
other    exercise    to   St   Peter's;   this 
church  of  churches  is  not  prohibited 
to  him  except  at  mass  time.     It'  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  he  may  come  into 
personal  contact  (as  that  heavy  leather 
curtain  at  the  door  must  be  lifted  by 
all)  with  a  prince,  a  cardinal,  or  a 
beauty.    He  sequestrates,  piously  and 
punctually,  a  part  of  the  execution 
fees  to  buy  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
condemned.    He  is  nice  in  the  objects 
of  his  choice  for  the  latter  purpose, 
has  pondered  on  the  probable  privi- 
lege and  efficacy  of  innocence  in  the 
eye  of  the  Creator,  and  therefore  looks 
out  for  young  maidens  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  week  after  this  yery 
rencontre,  he  paid  five  young  girls  for 
the  benefit  of  their  prayers  in  favour 
of  two  men  who  were  about  to  come 
into  his  hands;  and  when  the  fatal 
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morning  arrived,  he  went  weeping 
along  with  them,  as  he  always  does, 
to  the  place  of  death,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.     One  cannot  stay 
a  verger  indefinitely — his  broom  was 
in  his  hand  — he  had  not  gone  hi« 
rounds.     The  troop  of  early  peasants 
doming  to  St  Peter's  betimes,  leave 
marks  which  require  constant  assi* 
duity,  and  we  could  not  hold  him  hy 
any  of  his  long  line  of  little  button* 
holes ;  we  would  fain  know,  however^ 
before  he  went,  what  was  the  execu- 
tioner's fee— fifty  scudi  for  the  first 
head,  and  ten  for  every  other  above 
one ;  for  country  jobs  a  scudo  a  mile, 
bis  own  carriage,  (no  doubt  of  that, 
we  thought,)  and  ail  expenses  paid. 
Notwithstanding    this  easy  life,  he 
wants  to  retire  on  a  pension,  but  the 
apostolic  chamber  tola  him  that  thei« 
could  be  no  vestigia  r^^orsttm— once 
an  executioner  always  an  executioner; 
and  so  he  must  continue  to  cut  off  as 
many  heads  as  the  "  Santo  Padre " 
and  his  fire-work-loving  cardinals  may 
in  their  wisdom  decree.     They  have 
recently  published  a  threatening  edict 
about  street  stabbings,  (which  are  be- 
come   common  and  familiar  occur- 
rences,) and  which,  if  it  be  acted  upon, 
will  make  Maestro  Tita's  trade  more 
gainful  than  it  has  been. 


A  Roman  Ekbcution  undbb  GaxGOBY  XVI. 


Yesterday,  (January  20th,)  at  the 
-corners  of  the  streets,  small  groups  of 
persons  were  seen  standing  to  read  a 
slip  of  written  paper,  about  the  size  of 
a  common  bill  of  exchange— such  a 
slip  of  paper  as  might  extemporize  a 
reward  of  a  few  paoU  for  the  finding  of  a 
lost  reticule.  We  looked  over  a  tall  fel- . 

low's  shoulder^  and  read  that , 

aged  forty,  for  parricide  committed  on 

his  mother,  and Tagliacozze,  for 

the  assassination  of  his  friend,  were  to 
be  led  for  decapitation  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  at  fifteen  o'clock,  in  the 
street  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  At 
seven  the  following  morning,  we  ac- 
cordingly set  off  to  see  a  guillotine 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome! 
We  put  ourselves  out  of  breath  in 
ascending  the  Quirinalfrom  the  Piazza 
Barberinif  where  we  live ;  we  turned 
to  the  right  at  the  guailrefonianet  and 
soon  passed  the  model  of  our  Hyde 
Park,  Achilles  mounting  guard  at  the 


Pope's  door.  We  ran  down  the  said 
Quirinal  on  the  opposite  side,  crossed 
the  Sabttrra,  and  after  being  obstructed 
by  the  masons  and  the  muddy  road 
round  the  spot  where  they  are  repair- 
ing all  that  remains  of  tb^  Forum  of 
Nerva,  we  skirted  the  arch  of  Septic 
miusSevenuand  iheMammeriineprisonf 
with  all  its  recollections  of  Catiline 
and  St  Paul,  and  passing  under  the 
Capiiolt  and  along  the  Palaiine  and' 
the  Csesarean  ruins  on  its  brow,  we 
arrived,  in  twenty-five  minutes'  good 
walking,  (no  man  lounges  to  an  execu* 
tion,)  at  the  Arch  of  Janui^  dose  to 
which,  by  the  church  of  St  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
frightful  object  of  our  curiosity.  Very- 
few  people  were  collected  at  this  hour  $ 
for  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  we 
were  not.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  at  Rome  between  the  foot  of  the ' 
scaffold  and  the  fall  of  the  axe,  (a 
sentinel  at  each  angle  of  the  scaffoldt 
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ind  8omo  dirtjrmen  and  boyi»not  above 
one  hnndred  persona  in  all,  were  staring 
ip  at  the  apparatus.)  It  was  evident 
that  some  time  woald  elapse ;  nor,  in- 
desdy  did  the  first  of  the  two  heads, 
tlw  penitent  and  confessed  one,  fall 
till  tnree  hoors  after;  while  the  im- 
penitent and  obdurate  malefactor  kept 
the  crowd  wuting  for  seven  or  eight 
honrs  afterwsrds,  and  died  unshriven, 
after  nemrlv  biiing  off  the  prUiCt  ear, 
who  had  plaeed  it  near  his  mouth  to 
catch  the  hoped-for  sounds  of  his  late 
repentance.  Our  first  feeling  was  dis* 
appointment!  a  mder  apparatus  could 
not  have  been  seen  at  an  inqtrcmptu 
ezeeudon  in  New  Zealand.  Our 
imagination  had  suggested  a  squared, 
dovetailed,  morticed  piece  of  solid  car- 
pentry— a  framed  machine;  and  had 
attached  to  it  some  perfection  of  me- 
chanical oontrivance,some  spring,  as  if 
to  discharge  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
when  the  minute  came.  We  saw  a 
mde  sqoare  piece  of  dirtj  timber  with 
the  liiomboidal  knife  screwed  to  it, 
prevented  from  falling  bj  two  mde 
bolts  of  rusty  iron  the  supports  of 
which  conld  be  withdrawn,  and  its  ez- 
trendtiea  let  into* a  coarse  groove  be. 
tween  two  poles  daubed  with  soap ;  a 
stent  cord,  and  an  iron  peg  to  which 
it  was  attached  till  wantea.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  insecure  on  its  legs ;  the 
uprights  shook,  and  the  stage  was  not 
so  ateady  as  that  on  which  a  show  is 
stilted  at  a  country  fair.  Much  ram 
had  fallen  ;  the  earth  was  muddy  be- 
low the  scafibld,  and  they  had  thrown 
down  some  cart-loads  of  rubbish, 
(among  which  you  might  have  picked 
up,  as  you  always  may  at  Rome,  bits 
of  porphyry,  verde  antiques,  and  fine 
marbles.)  Under  the  scaffold,  at  the 
height  of  nine  steps  from  the  groutid, 
there  was  seen  a  box— *a  mysterious, 
common-looking  servant-maid's  box, 
without  a  lock— a  large  pot  of  water, 
and  a  sponge !  Thickly  strewed  with 
sawdust  was  the  stage  above*  At- 
tached to  the  place  destined  to  receive 
the  neck,  (a  hole  like  our  stocks  for 
the  ancles,  and  to  get  to  which  it  was 
plain  that  the  sufferer  had  to  kneel  and 
lean  forward,  at  a  sort  of  prie-cUeut) 
there  hung  a  bag  of  leather  like  a 
workman's  apron.  On  the  right  of 
the  fatal  instrument,  and  quite  close  to 
it,  was  the  Tiber  and  the  Temple  of 
Vesta;  on  the  left  there  was  the  Arch 
of  Janut;  before  it  was  the  Aventine 
and  the  Circut  Jdaximut;  and  behindf 
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the  Piazza  Montanara,  the  Theatre  of 
Marcelius,  and  all  the  St  Giles  and 
Billingsgate  of  Rome.  If  the  incident 
were  striking  to  have  met  the  carni- 
fex  in  the  great  Christian  temple  of 
modem  Rome,  it  was  not  less  so  to 
see  the  modern  instrument  of  capi- 
tal punishment  (so  associated  wiUi 
revolutionary  horrors  in  our  times) 
alight,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds, 
like  an  obscene  vulture,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  over  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  the  Tarquins.  We  stayed 
about  the  wild  and  desolate  spot  for 
more  than  two  hours,  to  study  the 
crowd,  and  then  determined  to  meet 
the  coming  procession  at  some  short 
distance,  and  see  what  kind  of  charac- 
ter  nature  had  impressed  on  the  fea* 
tures  going  to  be  stuck  on  two  spikes 
wailing  for  them  on  the  front  rail  of 
the  scaffold ;  for  the  paper  had  md, 
"  Con  esposizione  della  testa^  and  we 
knew  it  would  be  as  good  as  its  word. 
The  morning  was  cold  and  damp  for 
Rome,  so  we  kept  in  motion,  and 
talked  with  trades-people,  (such  trade 
as  is  exercised  in  this  filthy  quarter— 
whip  thongs,  drovers*  poles,  sausages, 
candles,  Indian  com,  flour,  salt  fish, 
macaroni,  fennel  roots,  acquavite, 
coarse,  brown,  or  white  earthen  ware,) 
standing  at  their  doors. 

''  When  will  the  execution  take 
pkce?*' 

**  Chi  hsaf  That  depends  on  the 
penitenza.  Last  time  a  man  kept  the 
guillotine  and  its  attendants  wuting 
till  near  the  angehu,**  (six  o^dock, 
p.  m.) 

**  And  did  he  at  last  become  peni- 
tent?" 

••  No ;  he  held  out" 

**  And  in  that  case,  must  the  sen- 
tence be  executed  ?** 

"  Yes,  before  sunset,  unless  the 
Santo  Padre  himself  interfere,  and 
order  otherwise." 

The  day,  therefore,  might  be  pass- 
ed, as  in  fact  it  was,  by  the  people 
now  fast  collecting  to  see  blood  spilt, 
as  did  their  ancestors  in  the  Colosseum 
hard  by.  We  never  assisted  at  an 
execution  in  England  ;  but  what  we 
saw  this  moming  in  a  more  impressible 
population,  proved  to  us  the  worse 
than  inutility  of  all  such  spectacles: 
the  attendance  on  them,  we  are  now 
quite  satisfied,  is  that  of  mere  curio- 
sity. So  far  from  the  crowd  being 
hushed  or  awed,  so  far  from  all  men*a 
tongues  being  employed  in  whispers 
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OB  tne  nmma  eiiiaes  if  Ueh  had  eataiM 
the  pQDMhoMDty  the  noveaMOt  wm 
one,  w  vepnaty  of  mere  emioeitj. 
They  ca»e  lie  eee  what  the  MstraoieDt 
was  Uhe»  and  i^hat  the  hehaviour  of 
the  eriariBal  wo«ld  prove.  After  \^mg 
waiting^,  awl  aareknog  aflid  cownter- 
Karehinic  ef  the  Pope's  whole  military 
loree— (lewiegy  as  it  must  have  deoe^ 
St  Aagelo  defeftceless)— «fier  seeiog 
a  whoie  regisMBt  of  eavalry  a»d  aa- 
other  of  iofaDtry  aaneBavre  to  tbo 
mrd,  and  blow  ueir  hsgrtes  weet  m- 
seasooahljr,  (but  prayer  and  ftrewoHcsy 
henedictians  and  «xp1o§ioD8»  ^  toge- 
ther in  Mg  ooMBtry,)  tAiere  was  a 
mDmiiir  of  vemff&mOf  vcft^^oiio.  We 
had  pcwted  cwrselves  at  «  wheel- 
wright's deer— a  etrii  mao,  whe  e^red 
vs  a  eheir — aod  preeeutly  we  saw  a 
huge  enseifix  mortng  towards  as ;  it 
Booa  arrived,  and  was  followed  hy 
two  carts,,  eaeh  widi  its  crtniaal  seated 
hetweoB  two  of  the  tomfrattemiim  deHa 
oongotmzienef  arrayed  in  a  loose  gowa 
and  hondy  with  holes  to  see  throagh, 
who  appeared  lateot  oa  their  chari- 
table daey;  oooof  the  aaaserable  twam 
xequiriog  the  whole  support  of  their 
arms,  which  were  paseed  roand  hia 
waist,  hss  Uat  iaed  ea  a  hook,  wj^ieh 
they  held  doee  to  it.-4be  other  anak- 
ing  large  use  of  thote  cermotd  amsolee 
which  arere  so  sooa  to  he  divided,  and 
looking  round  with  a  coantenaaeooC 
small  eoaoera  aad  of  natnval  oolour — 
(the  irst  aBan*a  hlood  had  oatifely 
latseated  apea  his  heart,  and  the  ca- 
pillariee  were  hiaoched.)  We  bad 
Been  enough !  Imagination  was  ftrily 
equal  to  the  rest,  and  this  was  the 
point  at  which  we  quitted  the  soeae, 
smiling  at  the  depierahle  weakness  at 
home,  which,  at  die  time  when  Ro« 
milly  would  have  ahoHsiied  ft»r  ever 
the  horror  of  tliese  useless  and  bruta- 
liiiBg  scenes,  again  and  agam  referred 
to  the  judgci  of  the  Imnd,  the  lam 


mttkoriiies^fMrwoMf  Ite  gieat  yisatign 
of  the  peril  of  deiogaway  tfaepaaifl^ 
moat  of  deaUb ;  they  migte  as  weU  have 
ashed  a  oetamitteo  of  parish  aeheal 
masters,  apotheeariesy  aad  ehiiieli- 
wardens — lor  it  was  act  a  teehaioal 
qaestaea,  bat  a  gveat»  heead,  phiioso- 
phioal  ooasideratioii  far  ail  haasMM^ 
— -an  appeal  to  eaptinmeB,  of  whieb 
every  British  oitiaea  had  Imd  hut  tea 
maeh — a  ^estioB  act  to  be  aollfed  hf 
awn  ia  arasiae,  with  pewdared  wiga^ 
hat  by  the  mwal  sease^  iatrWgeaee, 
aad  right  fcebag  «f  the  coaasry,  it 
iled;  in  loot,  heen  seialed /Mg  i^^iw  ife- 
Chrittiam  «M^  in  the  adoMcabfe  pfead  • 
taic  of  IMsdstas  for  tha  people  of 
Mytiiepo  a  edoay  which  ieaeed  v^ 
prisais  whoa  it  lelapaed  jaiotho  haaii 
of  its  ancieBt  amslers  the  AtiieaiaDt* 
iTkue^.  I.  iii.)  Vest  we  had  aeiw 
seea,  imd  been  irsalcagaMycoavtBeedf 
We  had  heard  hargaias  made,  ^nar-» 
lels  hvoached,  hotaes  shed,  and  whoetB 
itted  to  their  tiiesy  uader  the  teaioM 
of  the  gaillatiae,  aad  we  deteffaxDod 
to  add  oar  mite  of  oxoeratioa  to  iSbm 
lepetitioB  of  saeh  horroffs ;  It  wasaot^ 
pethaps,  aa  oeeoswii,  yoa  wiM  say,  hot 
Heme  ia  always  a  plam  lor  ekseioal 
leoolleetioasy  aad  we  taoeltectod  tha 
horror  which  the  aaeiaat  people 
(aoHNig  the  aawerthy,  priest-riddei^ 
aatangk,  ill-led,  aad  worso-dothad 
desceadaats  of  whom  wo  had  paseed 
two  hours)  eaterraiaed  coBoeraiD|» 
BUMies  of  death  wfaieh  mmtOmUd  ikSt 
htkhf  which  tl»ey  desired  to  sarraader, 
2><f  Mmmihm,  entiwet  The  peat 
allades  to  the  mntHatioa  ef  Cddaa 
Marins,  whea  he  feti  iate  the  haada 
ef  Sylk— 

^'Bbc  cruciita 
Lenttdus^   hoc  poena  caniit!    oecidllqiio 

IxTXflKA,    et  jaciut   CatiUoa   Cadatz&k 

TOTO,** 


Tbb  FUOCISTA. 


In  going  to  StPeter'afrom  aay  of  the 
hotels,  as  yea  approaoh  the  end  of  that 
long,  windiog,  dir^  street,  the  Via 
dei  Ort%  its  priaeifnl  avenae,  (which 
displays  oa  the  wall  of  an  Otteria  the 
hear  from  whfieh  it  derMS  its  aaiiio») 
a  street  withoat  one  decent  shop,  or 
one  deeeat  dwdling-hooso.  after  the 
Palazza  Botrghem,  the  most  aooh^ 
senmnt  man  most  bafve  aoticed,  |iifit 


where  it  emerges  aa  the  piasaa  of  St 
Angek>,  an  aggioaMcatico  of  veiy 
black  dwvUi  ngs  eo  the  very  back  of  tho 
Tiber.  The  exterior  of  these  teae- 
ments  is  dietingtiished  from  the  other 
mean  habiurtioos  of  tlie  eeighhoar- 
hood,  by  festooBs  of  certain  ol^ecta 
tbtt  look  like  paper  aaasages,  guiitlesa 
of  that  garlic  which  poisons,  like  aa 
ttQwholesome  awphitis  as  it  is,  tha 
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v^cfo  RMBtn  fopokillMf  md  athiks 
k  the  Mstnib  ttf  *thM»  tktt  Maad 
avoog  thoB  at  chimh  cicwioMigB  ao4 
iiwwbere;  eapable,  Wvevwy  of  Muf^ 

wmiUJStimgB  auk  gmjmmler.     We  baa 
leog  gMaed  at  tiiate  eaDjrty  paale- 
taaid  cyjiadewi  aad  a*  wheela»  ani 
tuAea,  lor  gortM,  aad  RooiaB  ea»4lea ; 
tmd  Iftod  bcgwt  to  adnoire  their  oeo- 
atnioiMNi^  and  half  dalarniiaed  to  ^Mt 
limjmoektm  and  laani  to  auihe  aone 
enekereofoarowm.  ^Thegraalestof 
the  godais  OpfMrtmrnify.^  HanB^ttay- 
ed  in  RoaM  mmU  a  teeond  Oirandela 
had  ravaafod  to  «i  the  trae  a^t  of 
gwmfom^&tf  ire  fosad  aa  kveaifltible 
JMpuias  to  -pmtt  o«r  ifliperfeet  thought 
lilo  esecBliMi ;  80  that,  after  varioos 
pamr^poriers  wkhthe^Mhreiit  fooebti 
af  the  4)i]avter«  (Ibr  Ihey  all  Mre  hefe, 
aad  Dught  bo  hloarn  «p  at  oaee,)  we 
addaaaaed  ooneWea  lefiuaijly  to  ao  M. 
muk  aad  hia  tarn,  <to  whom  wo  grato- 
fiiUy  vuiko  oar  aohaawledgeiBenta  for 
whaiBTer  pnAeieBey  wo  auiy  have  at- 
tataedhithiBWt)  It  watjoat  after  the 
UisanaHa-^-worMBaaooertnoday  wbII^ 
it  ai^wfaedea  aM  the  artifieial  Astmo- 
tiaiiaof  theiidJaa  year— tbatiooarway 
U  St  FMar^  thkiatareatiag  aeqiuttnt- 
aaoa  hagan*    The  aiaaiaut  waa  pro- 
phjaaii,    The  agod  pyaateehaitt  (who 
■atuffatiy  eapeata  to  ho  reoMred,  like 
€SUi9Mt,  by  ZeaaOhthorioa,  0priBging 
a  avioo  onder  hu  feet»  or  font  at  oaee 
to  Otyaaima  oa  the  lid  of  a  barrel  of 
powder)  atood  at  hk  daor.    We  look- . 
ad  up  the  atioat  aad  dowa  Che  street, 
a»d  loHowiag  oar  hiatiaet,  or  the 
flaoll  of  powder,  bolted,  wo   trtMt 
m,  imo  hia  shop.     After  the  »- 
Mtataliai,  «That  was  a 
fine  Girandola  last  aight,*^  eaid  we,  m 
pure  ignoraDce  that  we  had  begun 
quite  on  the  wrong  key,  for  he  imme- 
diately shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
looked  a   very  intelligiblo  **  Do  yo« 
ihink  »o9*'     We  saw  at  once  Aehad 
not  mixed  the  ingredients.    At  length 
he  broke  ground  with  a  wish  that  we 
had  seen  thai  of  two  years  ago,  when 
the  Tiber  ran  like  liquid  gold— when 
orer  the  whole  castle  of  9t  Angelo 
tfiere  rained  a  hoary  nhi  of  ditkrent 
eokmrs,  (^Jrioggi  di  cKvefsi   colori^ 
shower  npon  shower t  when  St  Peter's 
shook  as  if  the  French,  or  the  derii, 
was  come  against  it.*'     **  Indeed  I 
who  conducted  it  then?**     •^  Noit 
wei**  said  the  jealous  artist,  rishng 
&e  Pasta  in  Medea,  and  jKiinting  to 
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Ida  SOB.  Not  I  the  BwiBOsjHahle 
really  sublime,  and  le^ired  m  aw- 
asoBt's  pause,  after  which  he  hegsB, 
with  a  tram  of  eh)qBeBee  (wfasch  did 
Bot  Busbeoomo  a  BBaker  of  fretworks) 
to  msare  us,  if  we  shovld  he  at  Homo 
on  St  Peter*s  day,  such  **  rockets,**  and 
such  ^  bnikntim,'*  and  saoh  '*faniam' 
onif**  rahis  of  such  variety,  such  eer- 
penttf  and  aueh  oa/<fr,  as  wwald  indeed 
snrprise  as!  We  ca pressed  oor  ee»- 
idenee  in  hia  skill,  and  a  wish  that  ho 
wovld  makeuB  anderstaadmir  of  those 
things.  *«  As  many  as  we  hked/* 
••  Whoa?-*'  Whea  we  liked  r  «  Adee- 
so  f  adesso !  **  so  we  sat  down  and  took 
ourftrstlesseniaftre-works.  *^Fiiie  car- 
tridge paper  thie,"  said  we,  onttivg  »p  a 
sheet  of  he^Uilrqwrtt  fnm  the  iSSoe^o 
t^rir&o,  for  oar  Buiden  sqatb ;  and 
rolltng  it,  IB  imftaUoB  of  our  asaster, 
Fooad  a  wooden  cytioder.  ^  It  o9^ki 
to  he,"  said  hd,  ^astiag  the  end  of 
Hbe  rod  to  present  it  fromaoraTelltiig,) 
■^•*  Wo  pay  nine  baioeehl  for  it  at  £at 
hand  at  the  hospital.*^**  NiBobaiocehi  r* 
said  wo,  IB  astoaishmoBt,  at  the  price 
ef  wasto  paper.  ^  Yes,  tor  that  ^tbo 
first  sizei  but  nsvMt  sacri  M/iik',  and 
all  the  smallor  fuhmudimt  of  the 
rererend  apostoKc  ehaavher,  cost  only 
four  balo^i  a-pouad.  These  are 
good  for  squibs,  and  crackers,  md 
fountains  of  smaller  siae ;  hat  for  oar 
petxi  gr&$tip  our  important  pieces, 
rockets  and  their  oongeaers,  there  is 
Bothiog  like  your  larye  §t^  Bhtet  of 
Semto  SpirHo  repmU,^  MesfB  while, 
we  had  fioisbed  oar  tube,  aad  k  re- 
mained to  tie  aad  to  charge  it ;  for 
this  purpose  we  put,  as  direetedy  a 
tight  ligature  (just  like  what,  in  sar- 
g^l  eaphooisai,  is  oaHtd  $ecuHmg 
an  artery)  on  one  end,  aad  woand  it 
rouad  the  body  of  the  bhssHo.  The 
patients  of  the  Santo  Spirito  now  lay 
▼ery  close  together,  and  were  put  upon 
a  new  syeiem  of  dietetics,  consisting 
of  six  parts  gunpowder,  and  one  of 
charcoal,  llie  worst  fever  cases 
found  aa  inezorable  Brunonians ; 
'yet  we  rammed  down  their  throats 
(like  other  doctors  of  that  school)  all 
sorts  of  inflanraidible  mitterlals,  tiQ  we 
had  filled  them  to  the  month.  **  Bra- 
vo I**  said  oar  black-fingered  adjutant, 
handing  onr  accomplished  rocket  to  hia 
&ther  to  inspect.  The  M,  man  look- 
ed approbation  through  his  horn  spec- 
tacles, and  having  pinched  it,  to  ascer- 
tain the  solidity  of  our  charge,  said 
something  very  flattering  indeed  as 
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he  coupled  our  name  with  the,  giran- 
dola  of  St  Angelo!  ''  WiU  you  <ry 
your  work?**  said  the  young  man, 
fetching  us  a  long  reed  from  a  comer 
of  the  room.  "  Oh,  certainly,  but  must 
it  haye  all  that  length  to  drag  after  it?*' 
<'  The  longer  our  legs  are,  signer,* ' 
said  our  patriarch,  **  the  quicker  we 
walk,  and  so  it  is  with  a  rocket.*' 
**  But  it  must  not  be  all  legs  either/* 
interposed  the  son,  who  began  to  fas- 
ten our  tube  into  a  slit  which  he  had 
made  in  the  reed.  "  A  rocket*s  head 
and  shoulders,**  pursued  he,  "  should 
just  balance  the  rest  of  his  body — see 
here,**  and  he  poised  our  newly  made 
aeronaut  on  his  finger.  We  eagerly 
took  our  own  fire-work  out  of  hu 
hand — the  first  fire- work  we  had  made. 
How  proudly  we  held  it,  first  perpen- 
dicularly, then  horizontally,  then  dia- 
gonally, which,  as  a  reason  against 
matrimony,  my  uncle  Toby  alleges 
to  be  the  most  comfortable  position  in 
bed.  We  poised  it  as  he  had  done, 
and  a  strange  starge  came  oyer  us— 
a  creature  whom  we  had  moulded  and 
brought  into  existence,  only  to  leave 
ns  the  next  moment  in  its  mad, 
headlong  career.  On  what  errand 
would  we  wish  to  send  him,  asked 
the  Fuocista,  bringing  his  light  to 
the  window  where  we  stood,  our 
rocket  and  ourselves,  each  on  his 
legs  looking  over  the  Tiber.  At  this 
moment  we  felt  elated  beyond  what 
we  could  express,  buoyed  up  as  if  we 
too  were  charged  with  gunpowder,  and 
could  mount  upwards  from  the  earth 
as  it  was  going  to  do.  The  angel  Mi- 
chael stood  high  on  Adrian's  tomb, 
sheathing  his  sword,  as  is  his  wont ; 
watchful  sentinels  paced  on  the  ram- 
part beneath ;  it  was  indeed  a  bold 
conception  to  surprise  the  Pope's  for- 
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tress;  but  we  would  send  our  rocket 
right  over  his  at  any  rate»  and  see  if 
it  would  capitulate  quietly.  So  we 
depressed  his  head  a  little,  (like  oars 
it  was  too  elate,)  and  pladng  his 
shoulders  in  the  window-sill,  moved 
back  while  our  friend  advanced,  and, 
at  word  of  command,  bronght  Uie  long 
black  fringe  in  contact  with  his  can* 
die.  It  caught  with  alacrity,  Uie  fii« 
ran  rapidly  alouR.  The  wooden  lee 
spumed  the  brick  floor  against  which 
it  rested,  and  in  less  than  a  second 
was  nearly  over  the  Tiber,  and  in  a 
fair  way  to  do  our  bidding,  hissing 
and  smoking  away  like  a  young  dra- 
gon,  or  a  steam-engine  when  it  stops 
to  water.  Midway,  however,  his 
courage  failed  him,  as  mere  physicfd 
courage  sometimes  does ;  he  fe(t  that 
his  force  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
him  through ;  he  had  not  studied  the 
quid  vakani  hvmeri.  St  Michael,  in 
high  disdain,  was  evidently  watching 
his  progress  against  the  castle  wall, 
and  the  sentinels  wondered  what  next  I 
All  this,  however,  his  heutation,  (and 
he  that  hesitates  is  lost,)  and  our  anz« 
iety,  were  but  for  a  moment,  for  find- 
ing he  could  not  reach  his  point,  he 
detonated  with  a  great  explosion  of 
wrath,  and,  in  another  second,  his  life- 
less carcass  was  carried  smoking  down 
the  river  towards  Ostia,  in  the  midst 
of  mud  and  sand,  and  all  the  floating 
feculence  of  Rome.  Now,  sir,  dont 
sneer — after  all,  we  venture  to  say,  we 
are  the  first  .Englishman  who  ever 
thonght  of  firing  a  rocket  against  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo  1  One  failure  was 
nothing — and  rockets  were  not  the 
only  fire-works  we  learned  to  make 
during  our  apprenticeship  with  Signer 
Baptista  Bolliogni  I 


The  CATUxaiNE  Wheel. 

Bti      SalphuriB  Lotl,  dr.  1. 
Nitratifl  potaasae,  dr*  U. 
Polv.  Pjrril,  dr.  lit 
Misoein  xnortario  Bimol,  dein  optime  tere. 


Satisfied  that  the  principle  in  our 
first  experiment  was  correct,  we  be- 
came inflamed  with  still  greater  love 
of  firework-making.  We  next  won- 
dered audibly  whether  we  could  make 
a  Catherine  Wheel  t  When  you  know 
the  composition,  you  will  soon  make 
the  wheel,  insinuated  Filippo,  remind- 
ing us  that  our  contract  was  just  so 


many  pauls  per  mixture  or  per  fire- 
work, and  had  terminated  for  the  day 
with  the  abortion  we  had  just  let  o£ 
As  we  went  home,  we  met  one  or  two 
lanky  friends,  the  precise  purpose  of 
whose  existence  seemed  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  satisfactorily  ascertain- 
ed, and,  full  of  our  subject,  thought 
they  would  make  excellent  kg8  to 
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roekels.    Next  day  we  retnrned  to  onr  ing  the  paper  tube  aod  presenting  the 

didaicaluSf  on  whose  table  we  found  result  to  our  admiration.     When  we 

a  qaire  of  very  creditable  letter  paper,  had  made  fi^e  or  six  between  us,— 

aod  two  small  wooden  ramrods  lying  "  Enough  ;**  said  Philip,  **  let  us  now 

on  a  plate  full  of  a  grey-looking  pow-  charge  /"  **  Caricamo,**  said  we ;  and 

der.    **  £cco  per  la  girolette**^    This  obserying  that  he  had  doubled  down 

is  the  stuff  for  the  wheeU^sald  Bep-  one  end  of  the  paper  tube,  and  was 

po,  who  had  been  pounding  and  com-  filling  it  at  the  other  with  the  powder 

pounding  the  Tarious  ingrodients  out  in  the  plate»  of  course  we  did  the  same. 

of  which  Catherine  wheels  are  filled,  ''  Let  the  charge  be  equally  distri- 

and  by  the  combustion  of  which  their  buted,  signer,  and  take  care  not  to  cram 

rotation  onght  to  be  infallible.     We  your  paper,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to 

took  a  pinch  of  the  impalpable  pow-  crimp  it  ;**  and  having  passed  his  prac- 

der  betwixt  our  fingers,  (for  the  due  tised  fingers  along  our  tube,  to  ascer- 

composition  of  which,  the  receipt  above  tain  if  it  would  bend,  the  crimping  was 

•was  imparted  to  us,  per  contract,)  and  immediately  accomplished  by  running 

in  pure  abstraction,  were  about  to  use  a  toothed  cylinder  from  end  to  end ; 

it  Uke  Fribourg  mixture,  when  the  now  we  must  wind  it  round  something 

lecture  began.  **  Remember,  Signor,"  solid — ^yes,  but  what  ?     "  Aspetta,** 

said  our  master,   **  that  your  paper  sdd  Philip,  who  proved  himself  a  man 

can't  be  too  thin,  provided  it  is  of  a  of  resource  beyond  what  we  should 

&ie  quality.     Thick  paper  don't  burn  have  supposed,  for  the  aspetta  was 

quick  enough,  and  paper  of  a  Ipose  scarcely  uttered  when  the  shears  moved 

texture  is  apt  to  catch  fire  in  the  across  his  abdomen,  and  two  out  of 

wrong  place ;  whereas,  with  fine  paper,  the  three  button-moulds  of  his  trow- 

the  cartridge  and  the  charge  burn  out,  sers  were  at  our  service  in  a  twinkling, 

and  are  consumed  together.*'    In  il-  We  were  too  intent  upon  our  wheel, 

lustration  of  his  meaning,  Philip  re-  either  to  stop  his  rashness,  or  offer  him 

called  to  our  mind  those  ill  rolled  ci-  any  condolence  on  the  inconvenience 

gars,  where  the  internal  leaf  being  of  of  losing  so  essential  a  part  of  male 

a  different  consistence,  the  fire  is  apt  attire;  so  we  wound  the  crimped  paper 

to  canker  the  inside,  leaving  the  en-  round  the  piece  of  bone,  and  eagerly 

velope  unignited,  to  the  disappoint-  completed  our  wheel  by  a  little  past- 

ment  of  the  maker.    **  To  make  good  ing,  and  tying,  and  tipping  the  extre- 

girolette,  then,*'  recapitulated  Beppo,  mity  of  the  coiled  cartridge  with  an 

**  get  fine  paper."  "  And  then,"  said  inch  of  touch-paper, — greatly  ezpand- 

we,  eager  to  advance  a  step  further,—  ed  at  this  so  far  happy  issue  was  our 

"  But,  resumed  our  pyrotechnic  friend,  self-importance — none  of  our  friends* 

cnt  the  sheet  into  six  or  eight  slips,  we  were  sure,  could  make  Catherine 

according  to  its  size,  thut — Cospet^  Wheels.    Knowledge  of  any  kind  is 

to  I  what  has  my  binedetto  father  done  power !  Catherine  wheels  made  by  a 

with  my  scissors  ?"  '' Here  they  are,"  gentleman  and  a  scholar  might  be 

said  we,  dtecovering  and  drawing  out  wheels  of  fortune ;  some  Kate  at  home 

a  huge  pair  of  shears,  which  had  been  might  become  the  victim  of  them  in 

hidden  by  the  paper.      The  shears  another  sense,  and  be  quite  unable  to 

closed  five  times  in  Beppo's  hand,  five  resist  a  suitor  who  promised  her  a 

long  slips  of  paper  fell  on  the  table  un-  whole  life  of /tre-tDorhs  I    Agreeable 

der  them.    ISach  of  us  then  took  up  a  '  qualifications  carry  further  than  at- 

slip  in  one  hand,  and  a  ramrod  in  the  tainments — ^aU  thb  train  of  thoughts 

other.    ''Now,  look  at  my  hand,"  wasasqmck — as  gunpowder.  What  a 

said  Beppo,  presenting   one  of  the  prospect !    The  storming  of  forts,  the 

black  paws  which  he  complimented  springing  of  mines,  the  explosion  of 

with  this  namCf  -and  resting  it  upon  congreve  bombs,  were  but  larger  fire- 

the  ramrod   over  a  slip  of  paper,  works.  Quick  I  the  candle — it  kindled 

'*LfOokr  The  smuttj  phalanges  made  and  it  burned,  and  it  phizzedandit 

the  necessary  inflexions,  and  in  that  sputtered,  but,  alas!  alasl  in  place  of 

instant,  behold,  the  white  paper  in-  charming  us  with  concentric  circles  of 

Btinctively  left  the  table,  and  coiled  all  kinds  of  coloured  light,  the  pro- 

itself  round  the  ramrod  I  "Two  turns  voking  wheel  stood  still,  and  was  as 

and  a  half*  sir,  and  then  touch  the  sulky  as  the  rocket  had  been.    Philip 

edge  with  paste/*  said  Philip,  suiting  gave  it  a  curse  and  twitch,  but  it  only 

the  aetion  to  the  word*  and  withdraw-  went  round  once  or  twice  on  hearing 
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tbe  adjuration,  as  if  it  had  got  the 
rheumttusaiyand  then  stopped  for  ever. 
<*  It  don't  go  round  at  alV  sud  we^ 
breaking  ulence  is  a  tone  whioh 
showed  bow  disconcerted  we  were^ 
while  Philip»  who  had  made  tbe  com- 
position* brought  up  another  auxiliary 
saint  against  the  wheel*  and  endea- 
Youred*  whde  there  was  still  life  iu  itt 
to  coax  it  round  the  pin.  "  The  da* 
Til  was  in  tbe  nitre/'  said  Bappo; 
**  and  some  mouUire  tooj*  said  wa*  rely- 
ing on  our  chemistry  ;  so  we  dried  our 
nitre*  and  our  next  wheel  went  as  if 
it  never  would  have  stopped-^t  was 
real  rail-road  travelling*  twenty  miles 
an  hone  The  work  of  the  day  was 
now  over*  and  tbe^  man  of  squibs 
became  digressive  and  anecdotical* 
The  last  Pope  but  one*  said  be^  waa  a 
Pope  indeed  I  Ay*  he  was  a  secular 
before  he  was  a  Pope ;  and  no  man 
loved  the  fowling  piece  l>etter  than 
good  Leo  XIL ;  be  let  every  man 
make  hu  own  powder,  and  there  was 
no  restriction*  and  we  got  it  for  seven 
baiochi  a-pound.  Rome  had  the  best 
powder  that  could  be  made  for  sevea 
baioehi  a- pound  1  Our  powder  now* 
bagging  his  HeRness's  pardon*  is  a 
vergozaa.  "Thinks  Seignor!  of  a 
monopoly  in  such  a  necessary  of  life  as 
gunpowder  1  or  if  you  venture  to 
transgress*  and  furnish  yourself  with 
better*  think  of  having  the  ditch  and 
moat  of  St  Angelo  for  sporting-ground* 
and  six  pottn£  of  iron  over  your  stock- 
ings ibr  the  rest  of  your  days?**  '*Aro 
there  many  kinds  of  powders,  Beppo?  " 
**  Per  Bacco*  che  vi  pare  f  **  Many  1 
There  are  at  least  eight  different 
sorts*  and  only  one  of  them  fit  for^e- 
works.  Neither  the  Polvere  di  Sparo, 
(the  &gbt  baiochi  powder*)  nor  the 
JUiner^s  powder;*  (which  costs  twentyij 
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nor  even  tbe  cantwrn  powder*  wbieh 
bangs  away  on  a  benedletioa*  «nd 
costs  twenty,  five  baieehiy  will  do  ; 
nay,  of  the  reosaining  iliree  sorts» 
called  Polvere  di  Caocia*  only  the  firsts 
al  mo  htgjkm^  and  coaling  three  timea 
theprioe  of  She  others*  is  fit  fur  the  use 
of  the  Fuecata.  And  there  hia  voice 
dropped  agaia  into  tbe  didactic.  Al- 
ways ponod  your  powder /7«e*  for  all 
manner  of  fireworks  except  cnckertp 
lor  which  the  grains  cannot  be  too 
large.*'  And  the  precept — When  you 
make  your  wheels  be  careful  (to  pr^ 
vent  accidents)  to  pans  the  mixture 
through  a  sieve.  Aeoide«U  I  Oh  I 
did  yoK  ever  meet  with  an  accident  ? 
We  had  now  anotlier  affair  of  but- 
tons; be  answered  she  ^nestion  by 
the  exposure  of  a  hideous  cicatrix. 
Was  it  a  Catherine  wheel  that  did 
that  ?  '«  No  I  a  Cbinese  fountala.'* 
We  begffed  not  to  be  instructed  to 
make  Chinese  foootains.  His  present 
Holiness  is*  in  PhUip*s  opinion*  by  no 
means  beloved  by  his  sulyects  in  ge» 
neral ;  and  to  the  eeiiain  knowledge 
of  the  same  exoellent  observer*  is  po- 
sitively disliked  by  hb  neighbours  of 
St  Angelo  in  partknlar.  **  Two  days 
before  bis  recent  progress  to  visit 
Loretto  and  other  places*  I  and  ray 
son  were  ordered  by  the  Cardi» 
nal  Secretaiy  (Tosti,)  to  net  off  at 
once  with  stores  of  flreworiLs  to  a»- 
Bounee  the  Fope*s  arrival  at  Spolete, 
Assisi,  or  elsewbeve.  As  we  bad  n 
job  on  hand  of  a  lucrative  kin^  we 
said  so*  on  which  the  Emmenxa  8qg> 
gested  the  oontiogeney  of  our  havii^ 
to  eompUie  ii  4m  St  Am§elo,  On  so 
agreeable  an  iavitaetioa  we  did  aa  we 
were  bidden*  and  went  blaaiog  away 
before  the  Pope  tiU  he  was  tired  it 
fireworks  and  of  proeessienaP 


Tbb  Villa,  ^oici. 


We  do  love  these  gardens ;  and  ne- 
ver walk  in  them  without  feeliog  our 
sensibilities  aroused  in  a  way  we  can 
scarcely  explain  ;  but  if  scenery  does 
much,  unavoidable  associations  do 
more,  in  giving  to  our  pleasure  a 
tinge  of  melancholy.  The  front  of 
this  villa  is  far  too  emiDently  French 
to  please  any  but  a  Frenchman :  the 
clipped  trees,  and  the  poor  brattling 
fountain,  the  livened  and  mustached 
portor»  with  the  fleur-dc-Ijs  stamped 
on  his  button,  and  the  absurd  display* 


under  the  arms  of  France^  ef  a  huge 

ledger  Ijln^  open,  of  which  tbe  title- 
page  is  ^'Z.o  Ckarte  CoMetUuiioneiie  ele 
1830,'*  to  be  read  at  rifle  distance  from 
the  roady^iveao  promise  of  tbe  opposite 
or  garden  front.  Here  now  the  pie* 
ture  is  ^hanged;  how  the  unrivaled 
terr4ce  ever  delights  the  eye !  what  a 
scene  for  a  youn^^  poet,  or  a  young 
pain  left  is  Uut  soft  landscape  between 
us  and  tbe  Borghese  villa  in  the  back 
ground.  English  eyes  nwy  even  dis- 
peru   something  like  a  fiirm-house^ 
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poultrj  clucking  before  iU  door,  and 
€noQgh  of  cattle  to  make  a  Paul  Potter 
or  a  Breughel  within  one  Borgkeae 
indosure.  The  cottage  where  Raf- 
£ieile  painted ;  beyond  it  the  arches 
of  the  aqueduct ;  every  where  those 
jglorions  pines,  the  spreading  and  the 
towering  parapluie  otiveri  et  ferine^ 
as  Hbm  French  call  theo^  and  here  aad 
these  Urge  stretches  of  the  wail  of 
Aaielian.  Turn  yoiir  back  on  all 
tkv^aod  yefi  have  Una^e  M»\^  vmk 
Sc  Peter's,  (the  vh^utteue  ot^eeS  o€ 
tihe  Roaan  Uftdscape,)  aad  the  Jaa^ 
esliuDy  and  aU  RofB»*8  Me6»  aad 
daiMSt  an4  telnmns,  and  tkn  kurgesl 
•f  her  Cbiolains*  The  first  ttose  we 
tre4e  these  gsasel  walks,  er  lost  enr^ 
•olfes  asMd  tlMse  green  waib  of  bos» 
WIS  btlere  tbe  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
ainee  tiuit  tiase  fivemonascbs  of  the  fioo 
«E«%  fivrdireetors  of  the  acadeaiy»  baipe 
oaeb  had  bis  ftve  jFoars*  stery»  aoiii  oan 
hnndiid  artku  (paaatess  es  sculptors) 
lave  been  laiMched^  aiber  their  three 
jaars'  atndj  and  domtciliatioi^  here^ 

05  die  Freoeb  cafital*  to  make  their 
fsrtBBS^er  lo  find  their  miDy  and  be 
last  amidst «  host  of  cosspetitors,  per- 
haps of  sBpcrior  claims,  er  equal  per- 
haps, lor  whom  the  cards  of  life  Iwfo 
played  better.  Since  we  were  here, 
how  maaj  of  them  must  have  died 
psematasely  of  that  fatal  disease  whiob 
amy  have  been  a'verted  lor  a  season 
by  tho  genial  cliauta  So  which  they 
had  boms  providentially  sentt  With 
nimt  sad  fosebodings  of  the  ftitare  nmst 
many  of  them  haio  left  this  beanttfol 
andentraociagsosnol  With  what  de-^ 
jectaon  did  ^y  leaa  their  backs 
against  tho  base  of  that  colossal  lia» 
]ierv%  and  snrwy*  for  the  last  tioM^ 

6  Tiew  which,  though  none  oan  paint 
it  ID  wards,  moat  have  been  afavoiuriSe 
itedy  So  many  an  enthasiast  of  the  ino 
aits  I  How  sadly,  on  the  eventag  pre- 
oediog  their  departure^  would  soand 
the  BMisie  of  the  fountaio  befose  their 
bedroom  window,  or  the  nightingale's 
plaint  heard  almost  close  to  their  pil- 
low !   How  they  must  ha^e  watched 
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the  last  sun  set  over  St  Peter's,  or  stole 
out  once  more  to  see  the  dark  shade 
of  tho  Borghese  pines  lit  up  to  them 
for  the  last  time  by  the  bright  moon 
of  a  Roman  sky  I  How  the  last  sight 
of  the  Niobe  and  her  children — how 
these  little  bits  of  sad  monumental 
antiquity,  let  into  the  garden  wdl, 
with  •very  line  of  whieh  they  nnust 
have  been  &uniliar,  must  have  made 
their  hearts  ache,  as  they  returned 
setitary  from  the  terraee,  or  smoked 
a  laAt  cigar  with  an  old  Iriead  in  the 
room  which  they  wore  ealled  upon 
by  iao3U>rabio  d^tioy  to  loAve^  after 
four  years*  enpiyment,  and  whoa  they 
woold  have  gladly  said  e§to  perpetual 
H  last  tiores  be  always  sad,  how  much 
BBore  so  to  those  who  here  formed  their 
osrliest  friendships  in  a  common  pur- 
sait ;  who  here  tc^^ether  frequented  the 
studios  where  timy  dreaatt  of  a  sue- 
cess  or  repotatioo^  which  they  mutually 
enoouraged  each  other  to  aipiect,  who 
sat  at  the  comoion  table^  and  were 
ready,  with  mutual  assiataneo,  to  go 
wheie  stem  reality  mast  crash  tho 
hopes  of  moat  of  them  in  the  selfish 
vortex  of  Parisiaii  ezistenoo!  And,  if 
in  after  Hie  they  evor  d!s  eomo  back 
to  eater  tho  gates  of  the  Fttfc  Medici, 
ao  longer  as  akimni^  bat  as  visiters, 
how  must  the  unchanged  lovelioess  of 
all  aroaod  lacerate  them  with  vain  re* 
miniscmices  and  regrets ;  even  the  sen- 
sibiiities  of  every  new  director  must 
be  powerfully  toaehed,  when  ho  revi* 
sitSv  no  longer  yoong^  these  scenes  of 
his  now  accompliabed  hopes,  honoored 
though  he  be,  and  rich  ;  how  much 
that  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  tho 
Borghese  landscape,  the  society  of  his 
early  and  warmed  firienda,  is  neees* 
sarily  no  more  1  He  returns,  and  it  is 
to  gaverHr  bat  he  returns  oAm»— every 
thing  but  himself  unchanged,  even  to 
those  little  tludiot  in  the  grounds^ 
where  be  chiselled  and  modelled^  and 
where,  when  his  first  bust  was  exhi- 
bited, or  his  first  picture  uncovered, 
fluttering  stran^rs  came  ia  and  pre- 
dicted that  he  mutt  sooceed. 
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CHAPTEa   I. 


Ir  would  not  be  becoming;  in  me 
to  mention  the  many  flattering  re- 
marks that  were  made  by  Tarious 
members  of  the  circuit  on  my  humble 
efforts  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of 
of  the  l&iddy-swell.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  grammatical  observa- 
tions from  Mr  Lindley  Murray  Brown 
— whicbf  however,  were  checked  in 
the  kindest  manner  by  Mr  MuUins 
ordering  him  to  be  kicked  out  of  the 
room— I  may  say  that  my  attempt 
was  hailed  with  universal  approba- 
tion ;  as  a  proof  of  which  I  will  only 
state,  that  on  the  evening  on  which 
it  was  read  I  was  invited  to  an  ele- 
gant supper  of  trotters  and  cow-heel, 
at  the  expense  of  the  society.  The 
table  groaned  with  boiled  greens  and 
roasted  potatoes,  and  every  other  de- 
licacy of  the  season  ;  and  it  will  per- 
haps be  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
it  was  with  unaffected  truth,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  assured  the 
company  on  that  most  gratifying  oc- 
casion, that  it  was  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
most  gratifying  tribute  I  ever  receiv- 
ed ;  and  I  shall  cherish  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  as  an  incitement  to  fresh 
exertions  in  the  arduous  though  de- 
lightful task  I  have  undertaken.  I 
have  seen  it  observed,  that  many 
warriors  of  great  courage  and  abili- 
ties probably  existed  before  the  times 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  that, 
for  want  of  a  chronicler  of  their  deeds, 
^heir  fame  was  lost  to  posterity.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
many  gentlemen  of  our  profession,  of 
tlie  highest  respectability,  have  disap- 
peared from  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind for  ever.  Be  it  my  humble  en- 
deavour to  prevent  this  loss  to  future 
generations,  and  to  hold  up  to  all  suc- 
ceeding times  the  bright  examples  of 
a  Hogginbuck  and  a  Spriggs.  For 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Mullins — 
whose  stores  of  tradidonary  anecdote 
are  inexhaustible,  inasmuch  as  they 
come  out  every  evening  with  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty— I  am  enabled  to 
produce  a  concise  and  plain  narrative 
of  the  causes  which  induced  that  much 


esteemed  member  of  this  circuit  to 
withdraw  to  the  shades  of  private  life, 
I  might  take  the  trouble,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  absurd  rumour  which  so  long 
has  had  currency  among  us,  that 
he  is  spending  the  remains  of  his  ex- 
istence on  the  fertile  shores  of  a  dis- 
tant country,  to  which  I  will  not  fur- 
ther allude  than  to  describe  it  as  a 
settlement  to  which  the  principles  of 
forcible  colonization  have  been  ac- 
tively applied  by  Government,  and  to 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  pro- 
pounders  of  another  scheme  of  colo- 
nization would  be  much  benefitted  by 
being  sent^to  that  colony,  I  will 
simply  say,  Thomas  Spriggs  was 
never  conveyed.  In  a  remote  village, 
in  honourable  obscurity,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  ample  competence,  the  last 
days  of  that  injured  gentleman  are 
gilded  by  the  sunset  of  a  well-spent 
life.  His  niece — but  of  that  I  will 
speak  when  I  come  to  the  particulars 
of  my  own  experiences.  The  con- 
tents of  a  note-book,  in  which  I  jot 
down  all  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  my  life,  will  form  an  ample  fund  of 
materials  for  my  own  biography;  and 
will  save  to  my  successor  in  the  noblo 
office  of  historiographer  to  the  circuit, 
the  painful  task  of  collecting  facts 
from  uncertain  and  sometimes  con- 
tradictory  sources.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  hoped  by  every  bolder  of  my  ap- 
pointmnent,  that  his  labours  will  be 
cheered  by  the  kind  co-operation  of 
such  enlightened  and  disinterested 
friends — by  the  skill  and  accuracy  of 
a  Simpkins— the  inquisitive  investiga- 
tion of  a  Humphries— and  the  unfail- 
ing memory  and  descriptive  powers 
of  a  Mullins.  Of  all  these  I  have 
availed  myself  in  the  following  sketch 
of  the  latter  gentleman^s  predecessor^ 

Tmomab  Spaioos. 

Even  in  early  life  the  character  be^^ 
gins  to  be  developed.  At  the  school 
at  which  Mr  Spriggs  finished  bis 
education,  when  ne  was  about  four- 
teen years  of  age — for  a  genius  so 
rapid  aa  hit  looked  with  astonishment 
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not  UQ mixed  with  coDtempt  on  the 
progress  of  the  students  at  the  uni- 
Tersitie^,  whose  studies^  I  understand^ 
are  seldom  concluded  before  twentj 
»his  peculiar  qaalities  were  already 
fully  appreciated ;  his  steadiness  had 
recommended  him  to  the  teacher;  hia 
good  nature  had  endeared  him  to 
the  boys.  Even  his  bodily  form  had 
shared  in  the  early  precocity  of  his 
character ;  andf  between  fifteen  and 
forty,  there  was  no  perceptible  altera- 
tion. His  features,  originally  small^ 
seemed  to  be  propelled  outwards  by 
some  inherent  power  of  expansion, 
till  his  cheeks  appeared  as  if  he  was 
constantly  blowing  a  trumpet;  his 
nose,  as  if  it  had  grown  (like  the  heart 
of  Mr  Macready,  in  Coriolanus)  too 
great  for  what  contained  it.  His 
body  also  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  same  tendency  to  enlargement, 
and  as  unfortunately  it  was  precluded 
from  gratifying  its  propensity  by 
adding  to  its  stature,  it  made  up  for  it 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  breadth  and  thickness.  With 
a  pleasing  allusion  to  his  configura- 
'  tlon»  as  well  as  to  the  sterling  good 
qualities  for  which  he  was  distinguish- 
ed, his  companions  called  him  by  no 
other  naoie  than  the  Dumpling ;  and 
as  the  Dumpling  he  was  known  and 
cherbhed  in  this  circuit* 

Twenty  years  ago,  there   was  a 
large  gig  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
house  in  Water 'Lane,  one  fine  night 
in  June.     The  horse  seemed  accus- 
tomed to  be  left  to  its  own  medita- 
tions,   and  accordingly  sank  into  a 
deep  reverie  about  chopped  hay  and 
beans ;  or,  if  it  occasionally  pricked 
its  ears,  as  if  recalling  its  attention  to 
the  actual  realities  of  ita  position,  it 
was  probably  when  a  loud  laugh  in 
the  well-known  tones  of  its  master 
made  it  aware  that  that  gentleman 
might  naturally  be  expected  some- 
time or  other  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.     It  was  from  a  window  on 
the  second  story  that  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
were  seated  at  a  small  table  with  se- 
veral bottles  and  glasses  before  them, 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  off  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to; 
a  feat  the  more  to  be  admired  in  them, 
as.  If  the  said  ills  are  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  flesh, 
the  heritable  property  of  both  must 
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have  been  very  considerable.  One 
of  them  was  Mr  Bolt,  the  junior  part- 
ner in  the  celebrated  wine-house  of 
Brewin  and  Bolt,  and  the  other,  the 
one  with  the  radiant  countenance,  now 
distended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
human  skin,  bis  yellow  buff  waist- 
coat flfled,  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
all  the  buttons,  with  philanthropy  and 
port  wine,  was  Mr  Spriggs.  His 
great-coat  on  a  peg,  and  his  whip  sup- 
ported against  the  wall,  gave  tokens 
of  an  immediate  journey ;  and  in  roll- 
ing his  eyes  round  the  apartment,  the 
sight  of  these  monitors  reminded  him 
of  his  poor  old  black  mare. 

*'  Now,  railly,  Mr  Bolt,  you  must 
let  me  go.  I  ought  to  have  been  gone 
this  half  hour." 

"  And  so  you  have  been,  man— . 
you've  been  pretty  far  gone  this  last 
bottle.  But  another  green  seal  will 
set  us  all  right  again.** 

"  Not  for  the  world!" 

"  By  no  means,*'  replied  Mr  Bolt, 
who  was  well  known  to  be  the  wittiest 
man  between  Temple- Bar  and  the 
Canonry-hduse  of  St  Paul's;  <<whodo 
you  think  meant  to  treat  the  world  to 
a  bottle  of  green  seal  ?  It  was  our- 
selves, man. ' 

"  You*re  such  a  man,  Mr  Bolt—* 
you're  funnier  than  any  fool  I  ever 
saw — ^him  at  Astley's  is  a  joke  to 
you." 

**  So  he  ought  to  be— he's  paid  for 
it.  But  come,  what  do  you  say— an- 
other bottle  or  not  ?  ** 

"  Then  really,  sir,  not  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  I  ought  to  get  well 
into  the  country  district  by  Thursday, 
and  now  it's  Monday  night.** 

•«  Well  then,  Spriggs,  yon*re  a 
steady  fellow,  and  few  men  could  re- 
sist the  offer.** 

"  They  could  better  resist  what  we 
send  them,  sir,  than  what  we  drink 
ourselves,"  said  Mr  Spriggs,  with  a 
knowing  look. 

**  Ah,  to  be  sure— except,  perhaps, 
the  samples — tell  the  customers  that 
we  have  some  exquisite  old  claret 
ready  to  send  them  in  about  three 
weeks ;  it  will  be  thirty  years  in  bottle 
by  that  time,  as  Mr  Brewin  has  lucki- 
ly found  a  great  supply  of  cobwebs* 
We  shall  also  have  some  1812  port 
brewed  in  about  a  month ;  so  good 
luck  to  you,  and  a  happy  return — By- 
the-bye,  have  you  had  your  gig  widen- 
cd?- 
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.*'  No :  why  do  you  ask,  sir?" 

*'  Oh,  Dever  mind  —  only  if  you 
should  happen  to  hit  it  off  at  Derby, 
as  I  heard  you  were  very  near  doin^ 
last  {ourney,  you  can*t  carry  Mrs 
Spriggs  on  your  knee  you  know,  and 
you  nearly  fill  the  gig  yourself,  i  oii 
ought  to  have  got  a  breadth  put  in." 

"  Ah,  now,  there  you  go— well, 
you're  such  a  man  !*'  said  Hr  Spriggs, 
a  little  confused,  and  trying  to  cover 
his  confusion  and  his  umbrageous 
shoulders  at  the  same  time  in  his  great- 
coat, **  who  can  have  spread  such  silly 
stories  ?  ** 

"  Silly ! — ^*pon  my  word,  !  don*t  see 
any  thing  silly  in  the  matter ;  fine  girl, 
I  hear — clever,  accomplished^  piano- 
forte* worsted  workf  French  velvet 
drawing,  and  four  thousand  pounds--- 
Well,  good-bye.  Get  the  gig  widen- 
ed— and,  I  say,  get  the  mare  a  littte 
enlarged  at  the  same  time— She's 
really  handsome,  is  she?** 

*'  Handsome!" exclaimed  Mr  Springs, 
seating  himself,  after  various  twistings 
of  the  coat  over  his  knee,  and  con- 
templating the  mare,  to  which  he 
considered  Mr  Bolt*8  polite  enquiry 
to  refer ;  *'  there  aint  such  a  step- 
per in  England;  and  though  she's 
lost  an.e^e,  and  puffs  a  little  up 
hilly  and  is  a  little  odd-tempeired  at 
times,  she's  a  regUar  -  built  angel, 
especially  if  you  tickle  her  in  thd 
Sank/*  ... 

"  She  must  be  a  charming  Toung 
lady,"  said  Mr  Bolt,  as  hestoodjook- 
ing  after  his  fri^n<)>  "  and  the  bum« 

gling  has  an  odd  wav  of  courting; 
ut  perhaps  Miss  t^odds  has  as  pecu- 
liar a  taste  in  the  mode  oJT  wooing,  aa 
in  the  choice  of  a  wooer.  The  l)um- 
pling  ought  to  make  love  to  a  sesd.~ 
egad,  and  so  he  does  too,"  added  the 
wit  retiring  to  his  room,  **  especially 
when  the  colour  of  it  is  green.** 

Mr  Spriggs  was  not  one  of  those 
excitable  men  who  make  any  violent 
display  olf  their  hilarity  when  undef 
the  influence  of  the  patron  saint  of 
hb  profession  —  it  indeed  Bacchus 
has  ever  been  canonized ;  his  steadi- 
ness and  decorum^  which  were  at  all 
times  his  characteristics,  assumed  a 
deeper  shade  of  solemnity  every  fresh 
bottle  he  imbibed ;  till  at  the  end  of  a 
social  evening,  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  vou  could  overcome  the  im- 
pression tnat  you  were  in  the  society 
of  a  bbhop.  U  was  onlv»  in  fact,  Ithe 
loatrous  nibicimdity  of  his  counte- 


nance, and  the  extraordinary  arid  un- 
expected explosions  of  laughter  du- 
ring pauses  ot  the  conversation,  where- 
by he  gave  a  more  easy  vent  to  bis 
satisfaction  than  by  indulging  in  long 
jpeeches,  that  you  were  recalled  to  i 
knowledge  of  his  actual  position  iii 
life,  and  divested  of  all  ideas  of  hit 
episcopal  dignity.  On  the  evening  6i 
his.  departure  from  Mr  Bolt,  mab^ 
and  loud  were  the  bursts  ot  irrepres- 
sible satisfaction  as  he  passed  at  i 
quick  pace  through  the  suburbs  ;  and 
any  one,  from  the  tone  of  his  laughter, 
would  have  been  apprised  that  the 
subject  of  his  meditations  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  his  thoughts  at  that  moment,  and 
many  moments  before  and  afler  that, 
were  fixed  on  Julia  Podds.  Mr  Bolt's 
description  was  by  no  means  over- 
charged— she  was  clever,  beautifu!; 
and  accomplished;  and  had  a  cleat 
four  thoui<and  pounds  at  her  own  dis- 

{>08al.    Many  people,  ignorsnt  of  the 
atter  circumstance,  might  have  per- 
haps disputed  her  claim  to  beaiity  i 
ts  her  hair  was  very  red,  and  there 
was  a  ,charming  uncertainty  ifa  her 
mode  of  looking  at  any  object,  which 
led.  the  ill-natured  to  say  she  had  a 
squint.     She  was  very  tall  ahd  verV 
thin  ;  and  altogether  a  verjr  graceful 
creature. .,  Mr   Spriggs  hurried  hU 
in  are,,  a^  if  by  dint  of  extra  trottlni 
he  could  get  nearer  the  object  of  fat 
contemplations  ';  he  laughed  long*  ani 
loud  as  he  passed  through  Highgatid 
and  the    intermediate  villages';   and 
had  wound  himselif  up  to  such  a  f>itch 
ol* joyous  anticipation  by  the  time  he 
reached  St  Albans,  where  he  had  to 
remain  for  a  day  or  two,  that  he  sat 
in  the  eig  for  a  long  time  af^er  thil 
hostler  nao  taken  the  reihs,  and  gated 
at  him  with  a  most  benignant  ahd 
Jovial  expression ;  every  bow  and  thed 
giving  utterance  to  a  chuckle  of  in- 
effable enjoyment,  greatly  to  the  (edi- 
fication of  the  aforesaid  hostler,  iand 
one  or  two  of  th^  waiters  who  had 
rushed  forward  at  the  soubd  of  wheieb. 
All  that  night  he  sat  in  Ihe  cofree- 
rbom,  smiling  as  if  for  a  wager ;  and 
after  a  glass  or  tw6  of  brandy  and 
water,  betook  himself  to  bis  couch  In 
the  midst  of  a  fit  of  laughter,  whick 
led  the  surrounding  spectators  to  fancy 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Joe  Millar.    So 
))owerful  were  the  effects  of  Mr  Boltl 
allusions  on  the  susceptible  bosom  of 
Mr  Sprigga. 
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Mr  Fidakf  wu  ma  iroomonger  in 
Derbj^-ooe  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
in  his  parith  i  and  blest  in  a  wife,  who 
was  the  politest  ladj  of  anj  age  or 
eonntry.  Thej  were  both  made  hap- 
pj  in  the  presence  iti  their  honse  of 
their  nieo^  Miss  Podds»  on  whose 
odoeatioo  no  expense  was  spared,  and 
who  set  the  fashion  to  a  considerable 
Dunber  of  the  most  elegant  toaog 
naideDS  of  the  town.  If  Miss  Podds 
got  a  green  bonnet>  there  were  at  least 
a  d<»eii  bonnets  of  the  same  colour  in 
chorch  on  the  very  neat  Sunday  ;  she 
▼erj  often  introdooed  a  French  phrase 
into  her  oonverMtiony  and  half  tlie 
ipinstera  in  Derby  spoke  as  if  they 
bad  been  eduoated  in  France.  In 
short*  she  was  the  leader  of  the  cirele 
of  which  her  uncle  was  the  orator— ^ 
bis  ^jieeehes  were  listened  to  with  de» 
light,  and  tlie  little  supper  parties  he 
gave  to  his  supporters  were  looked 
forward  to  as  the  dinners  of  a  great 
pariiamentary  leader  were  anticipated 
by  hie  admiring  partizans  for  months 
before.  Whether  from  the  principle 
of  creating  eloquenoe  in  otliers»  as 
well  an  in  himself,  by  the  oratorical 
effiocta  attributed  to  flowing  bumpers* 
or  frem  some  humbler  and  osore  sel« 
Ush  uMtive^  Mr  Pidsley  had  for  some 
yean  united  the  wine  trade  with  his 
other  aToeatioBS,  and  reeel««d  Idi 
principal  snppUes  from  the  sIdpbs  ef 
Brewia  and  Bolt.  It  was  on  a  Toes* 
day  eveoingy  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr  Spriggs  bed  taken  hie  departure* 
ss  we  have  seeOf  from  the  hospitsMe 
apartmenu  ef  Mr  Bok,  that  a  saull 
party  was  assembled  in  the  lai^  ream 
above  the  ohop  in  the  hones  of  Mr 
Pidsley.  That  gentienum  was  sUnd- 
iag  with  his  back  to  the  flre-place— > 
supporting  his  coat  tails  in  a  most  fo* 
shioaaUemanneree  each  arm — and  in 
earnest  coovefsatioa  with  a  very  desf 
old  individual  in  pepper-and-sak  ;  and 
here  it  may  be  stated  in  a  parenthesis* 
that  Mr  Pidaley.  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity*  always  addreseed  his  o%« 
servs^ns  to  the  asost  deaf  er  most 
dbtant  person  in  the  room.  Seme 
people  amd  he  did  this  from  a  desire 
of  being  heard  by  the  whole  party ;  m 
most  malicious  interpretation  of  a  very 
pmisewerthy  action ;  but  great  men 
at  idl  times  have  had  their  detraeton^ 
Mad  Mr  Pidtl^  did  net  ewape  the 


eommon  fate.  On  a  sofk  was  seated 
a  dark-'faeed  man,  with  immense 
whiskers*  and  eyes  so  prodigiously 
bright  and  cunning*  that  yon  saw  at 
once  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius.  His  mouth  also  was  a  very 
noticeable  feature.  It  was  very  wide 
and  very  deep,  and  yet*  in  spite  of  its 
advantages  in  respect  to  size,  it  seem- 
ed to  fed  some  difficulty  in  accommo- 
dating  the  longest*  the  broadest,  the 
whitest,  and  strongest  teeth  that  ever 
were  fitted  into  a  mortal's  jaws.  When 
he  smiled,  there  was  something  awful 
in  the  display  of  ivory,  and  as  he  was 
almost  always  smiling — for  he  was  one 
of  the  most  captivating  men  in  the 
town— you  need  not  wonder  that  aO 
his  aeqaaintance  felt  the  full  force  of 
Mr  Pidsley*s  eloquent  observation^ 
who  remarked,  <«  what  a  hawefnl  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  it  would  be 
if  Mr  Noke*  was  inflicted  with  hydra- 
fobio — what  an  everlasting  bite  he 
would  give.*'  But  on  this  occasion^ 
Mr  Hilary  Nokes — who  was  an  attor- 
ney rapidly  rising  in  his  honourable 
profession — seemed  in  no  danger  of 
exercising  his  unexampled  powers  of 
biting,  except  on  the  elegant  supper 
which  was  now  expected  every  mo- 
ment But  his  eyes,  glowing  widi 
intense  light,  were  flxdl  on  Uie  fair 
performer  at  the  piano,  who  was  en* 
chanting  the  company  with  most  do- 
<)uent  music.  As  she  finished  each 
verse*  she  half'tunied  round  as  if  to 
assure  herself  that  the  attention  of  the 
fosoanalittg  Mr  Nokes  was  undivided  ) 
and  on  being  certified  of  this  gratify- 
ing fact,  she  turned  round  once  more 
Us  the  taetniment,  and  proceeded  with 
the  sung.  Her  voice  was  very  high 
fend  rather  Shrill — ^her  form— but  why 
should  I  watte  words  fn  deecrtptionf 
li*et  Mr  BoH^s  -panegyric  be  sufficient. 
It  was  Miss  Podds  tierself. 

**  Juler,  asy  love,**  sadd  Mrs  Pids- 
ley* ^  that^s  a  charming  ur — I  am  s6 
fend  of  them  Italian  songs.** 

**  Ifs  a  French  dianson,  aunt,**  an- 
se«red  the  young  lady,  throwing  a 
glaeee  of  ineiflMle  ifisdsin  on  her  hon- 
euraMe  relative ;  but  if  the  companv 
wishes  It,  in  sing  an  Italian  piece.^ 

<■  Oh,  by  all  means,** said  Mr  Nokes, 
advancing  to  the  piano.  **  Do  sing 
that  beantlliil  thing  yon  smw  iStud  othet 
«igfat«tMr€h«mhtor*s.* 
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<*  Mr  Nokes  means  that  charming  the    greatest    agitation»    and    could 
Bong  I  like  so  much/'  chimed  in  the  scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently 
aunt,    who    was    always  amazingly  to  go  through  the  forms  of  introduc- 
proud  of  her  niece's  performances —  tion,  when  Mr  Pidsley,  in  a  long  and 
'<that  sweet  thing— I  don*t  recollect  flattering  oration,  presented  him  to 
the  words*  but  it's  something  about  Mr   Nokes,    and   professed    himself 
teat  or  perhaps  coffee*  for  I  never  can  happy  in  making  two  people  acquaint- 
recolleot."  ed  who  were  so  worthy  of  each  other's 
*'  Oh,  you  mean  Di  Tanti  Palpiti.  friendship.    Mr  Spriggs  bowed,  and 
Do  you  like  it,  Mr  Nokes?"  held  out  his  hand,  a  fat  stumpy  hand, 
"  Doo*t  I?     Ahl— "  and  an  ex*  making  np  in  breadth  any  deficiency 
pressive  glance  concluded  the   sen-  that  a  sculptor  might  perhaps  have 
tence.  discovered  in  its  shape  in  other  re- 
in the  very  middle  of  the  song,  speots ;  but  when  the  lawyer  slowly, 
while  Miss  Podds's  voice  was  soaring  and  with  apparent  reluctance,  held  out 
almost  out  of  hearing,  in  the  agonies  a  hand  to  meet  it,  so  gaunt  and  long, 
of  the  bravura,  exciting  great  alarm  and  of  such  an  alarming  size,  that  the 
in  the  deaf  old  gentleman,  who  turned  little  paw  of  our  friend  lay  in  it  like  a 
round,  expecting  from  the  screaming  string  of  short  sausages  on  a  frjfing- 
that  somebody  had  set  fire  to  her  pan, — ^he   began    to    repent   having 
clothes ;  while  Mr  Nokes  was  looking  trusted  his  fingers  irithin  such  a  pro- 
np  to  heaven,  wondering  if  St  Cicilia  digious  instrument ;  for  he  felt  in  a 
ever  had  a  voice  like  that — ^the  door  moment  that  it  only  needed  a  slight 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  little  fat  gen-  exertion  on  the  part  of  Mr  Nokes  to 
tleman  toddled  into  the  room,  and  mash  up  his  five  soft  digits  into  one 
created  an  astonishing  sensation  by  his  large  and  very  useless  thumb ;  in  fact, 
abrupt  appearance.     The  song  sud-  into  a  mere  continuation  of  bis  arm ; 
denly  stopped,  and  the  fair  form  of  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  almost  like 
Miss  Podds  was  agitated  in  a  very  ex-  gratitude  that  bo  withdrew  himself  In 
traordinary  manner.     Her  face  grew  safety  from  the  grasp  of-  Mr  Nokes. 
flrst  red,  then  deadly  pale.  Mr  Nokes  That  gentleman,  so  far  from  giving 
looked  round  at  the  intruder,  and  dis-  him  a  friendly  squeeze,  made  no  ^e- 
played  a  row  of  ivories  that  would  monstration   whatever,   except  that 
have  astonished  a  hyena.     The  deaf  there   was   something   in   his   look 
old  gentleman  got  up  in  a  fright,  sos-  which,  in  spite  of  the  smile  he  assum- 
pecdng  that  Miss  Podds  had  burst  a  ed,  told  the  astonished  Dumpling  that 
blood  vessel ;  but  Mr  Pidsley  rushed  his  new  acquaintance   would    have 
forward  and  shook  the  stranger  by  great  satisfaction  in  putting  him  to 
the  hand — **  Ha  I  Spriggs,   I'm  de-  death  upon  the  spot*    While  these 
llffhted  to  see  you  ;  you've  just  hit  ns  things  were  going  on,  the  supper  was 
off  at  the  right  time.     Collops,  my  brought  in,  and  Mr  Spriggs  was  de- 
boy,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  ^on*  lighted  beyond  measure  to  find  him- 
Jula,  yon  ain*t  forgotten  Mr  Spnggs»  self  by  the  side  of  Miss  Podds.    **  I 
have  you?"  *ope  youVe  been  tolerable  well.  Miss, 
<«  No— I  have — not — forgotten-—  since  the  last  time  1  had  the  pleasure 


Mr  Spriggs,"  replied  the  young  lady  in  of  seeing  of  you  ?  *' 

a  tremulous  voice.  ««  Oh,  merci,  Mr  Spriggs,"  replied 

•'  Nor  never  will,  I  hope,"  said  the  the  lady,  <<  when  was  it  you  were  here 

Dumnling,shaking  her  hand ;  **  if  yon  last  ?  " 

did.  Miss,  I  should  find  it  quite  im-        '< Have  you  forgotten  it,  miss? It 

possible  to  repay  yon  in  kind — r-."  was  on  the  spring  journey.     Don't 

At  that  moment  a  cough,  or  some-  yon  remember  the  drive  I  took  you  to 

thing  pretending  to  be  a  oouffb,  but  Helper ;  and  don't  you  recollect  what 

which  in  reality  was  a  sort  of  growl  day  it  was  ?    I've  thought  of  it  very 

or  bark,  proceeded  from  Mr  Nokes ;  often  since  then." 
and  when  the  unsnspeeting  Dumpling        «  No,  I  don't  recollect  what  day  it 

looked  up  at  the  author  of  the  extra-  was Wh«t  was  it  ?" 

ordinary  sound,  he  saw  fixed  on  him        Mr  Spriggs  laid  down  his  knife  and 

such  a  scowl  of  hatred  and  disgust,  and  fork ;  and  when  he  had  got  his  mouth 

caught  a  glimpse  at  the  same  time  of  clear,  whispered  in  her  ear, 
the  fearful  teeth  grinding  against  each        «  It  was  WaUentine's  day.     How 

other  in  such  a  very  uncomfortable  pretty  the  birds  was  asinging." 
mannerj  that  he  fell  intQ  a  state  of       The  lady  stooped  down  her  head. 
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and  tried  to  bide  her  confasioD,  by  flU- 
ing  ber  month  with  as  moch  collop  as 
she  could  carry  on  the  point  of  her 
knife. 

*'  I  think  birds  must  be  Terj  happy 
animals/'  pnrsned  Mr  Spriggs;  **don*t 
yon  think  so,  miss  ?*' 

**  What  makes  yon  think  so  ?"  en- 
qnired  the  lady,  in  the  same  confiden- 
tial tone  as  her  companion* 

Mr  Spriggsy  in  reply,  entered  into 
a  disqaisition  on  certain  peculiarities 
of  St  Valentine*8  day,  introducing  very 
pertinent  allusions  to  the  custom  of 
piiring,  or  choosing  a  mate,  on  the 
14th  of  February ;  but  before  he  could 
make  any  practical  application  of  his 
remarks*  he  was  struck  dumb  by  an* 
other  fiendish  grin  from  the  tortured 
Nokes,  who  was  not  quite  near  enough 
to  hear  the  conversation,  but  saw,  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on, 
that  it  was  growing  more  and  more 
interesting  to  the  parties  principally 
concerned.  Miss  Podds  looked  all 
round  to  discoyer  if  possible  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  Dum- 
pliog*s  eloquence,  and  she  just  caught 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  diabolical  scowl 
of  Mr  Nokes,  before  it  softened  away 
into  something  nearly  approaching  the 
human,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  ob- 
Krred. 

"  A  Tcry  odd  roan,  miss,*'  said  Mr 
Spriggs,  almost  in  a  whisper,  *'  that 
Mr  Nokes.  I'm  afraid  he's  taken  a 
dislike  to  me ;  for  I  never  see  no  where 
iuch  a  angry  expression  of  face.'' 

**  He's  a  perfect  gentleman,"  replied 
the  lady, «« with  a  delightfully  peculiar 
look,  an  air  distingu6---he's  so  foreign- 
looking;  yon  would  neyer  take  him 
for  an  Englishman  ;  would  you  ?*' 

**  He's  the  exact  picture  of  the  Sa- 
racen's head,'*  replied  the  Dumpling  ; 
**  and  sich  scowls  and  frowns  as  he's 
been  athrowing  on  me  all  this  evening, 
has  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  1  think 
I'll  ask  if  he's  offended  at  any  thing 
I've  done.*' 

<'  Oh,  no,"  interrupted  the  lady ; 
'*  ril  explain  it  all  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. He's  an  esprit- fort,  and  might 
make  an  6meute.** 

•*  He  might  make  any  body  mute, 
for  its  impossible  to  speak  before  such 
a  fierce-looking  hatinibal.  He  would 
eat  a  man  as  soon  as  look  at  him," 

<«  Do  yon  think  so  ?  now,  tout  an 
oontraire,  it  strikes  me  hu  expression 
is  parfaitement  charmant.  He  has  a 
most  captivating  sourire*** 

''  Rear  or  front,  he's  the  most  hor- 


rid looking  feller  I  ever  see ;  but  p'r'apa 
he  looks  different  at  the  ladies  from 
what  he  does  at  us  men." 

Whether  Miss  Podds  would  have 
told  Mr  Spriggs  the  result  of  her  ex« 
perience  in  this  respect,  cannot  now  bo 
found  out,  for  her  honourable  uncle, 
who  had  now  concocted  the  first  bowl 
of  brandy.punch,  broke  in  on  the  con- 
versation. 

'«  What's  all  that  whispering  about 
down  there,  Jula  ?  Are  yon  getting 
the  London  fashions  out  of  our  friend 
Mr  Spriggs?  Come,  Spriggs,  send 
in  your  glass,  1*11  give  you  a  toast. 
Gentlemen,  sitting  as  1  now  sit  in  the 
honourable  position  of  president  of 
this  large  and  influential  society,  and 
looking  around  me  as  1  now  look,  and 
seeing  beside  me  as  1  now  see,  several 
individuals,  either  by  themselves  or 
through  others,  interested  in  the  toast  I 
am  going  to  propose,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  calling  on  yon  all  to  fill  a  bumper. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  agoing  to  propose 
to  you  any  statesman,  or  warrior,  or 
king,  or  other  gentleman  in  a  public 
situation  in  Hfe ;  no,  gentlemen,  1  will 
propose  to  you  a  set  of  individgials  to 
which  we  are  more  indebted  than  to 
any  warrior  or  statesman  that  ever 
lived;  a  set  of  individgials  whose 
whole  endeavours  is  ever  to  sweeten 
the  cares  of  life,  and  cast  a  bright 
halo  of  comfort  and  satisfaction.— to 
mollify  with  its  '  soft  oblivious 
anecdote,*  the  thorny  paths  of  our 
existence.  I  will,  therefore,  propose 
to  you  '  the  Ladies  I '" — It  is  needless 
to  say  with  what  enthusiasm  the  toast 
was  received.  The  Dumpling,  whose 
face  had  once  more  become  radiant 
with  good  humour,  looked  in  a  very 
marked  manner  into  the  right  eye  of 
Miss  Podds  as  he  put  the  glass  to  his 
lips  $  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  Mr  Nokes  tossed  off  the  bumper 
in  solemn  silence. 

**  I  should  like  very  much,  miss,  to 
have  an  hour's  talk  with  your  uncle 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  for  on  Wed- 
nesday I  must  go  to  Burton,  and 
have  promised  to  dine  with  my  friend 
Mr  Weaver  on  my  way  home.  When 
do  you  think  I  can  see  him  ?** 

*'  Oh,  any  time — especially  on  busi* 
ness,"  replied  Miss  Podds. 

'<  It  if  on  bnsiness — very  particular 
business,**  continued  Mr  Spriggs. 

**  Indeed!— oh,  I'm  sure  he'll  be  de- 
lighted to  see  yon.  We  dine  punc- 
tually at  two ;  you  would  be  sure  to 
see  him  then." 
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<*  But  It  bn*t  whcni  wine  I  w Aot  to 
him ;  not  dot  spiriu  neither/' 

**  Indeed ! — nothing  diiagreeable  I 
Iwpe?" 

The  Dampliog  noAnaged,  under  the 
Uble,teget  hold  of  Miss  Podds's  hand* 
and  ga?e  it  a  very  intelligible  equeeae. 
•*  Oh  noy  quite  the  contrary.  The 
agree^ileat  bufinoM  in  the  woihi^f 
it  all  ends  well.'* 

^  Come,  Sprigga.**  ioterpoied  Mr 
Pidaley,  **  youVe  quite  silent  te  night ; 
aad  you  too,  Nolu^  you  doa*t  say  a 
word." 

'<  One  of  us  aeems  better  empioyed» 
air,"  replied  the  lawyei^-*'  but  Miss 
Podds  appears  quite  satisfied,  so  it*8 
all  right  I  sttf^ose. 

"  Ah,  it's  too  bad  in  Jula  after  all, 
to  take  Mr  Spriggs  entirriy  to  herself. 
CoflBe»  Jula,  youWe  got  all  the  news 
by  this  time ;  do  let  us  come  in  for  a 
akaM.  What's  the  state  of  public 
•ffair%SpriggaF" 

But  fortunately  for  Mr  Spriggs,  faia 
eloquent  host  was  one  of  those  agree- 
ble  conversationalists  who  seldon  wait 
for  a  reply  te  their  questions ;  and, 
accordiogly^  without  pausing  till  our 
worthy  friend  tlieDumpling  could  col- 
Ject  hu  acattered  thougbta,  be  took  the 
fmportunity  of  anawering  his  enquinea 
himself. 

**  As  for  me^  I  look  on  them  as 
very  bad;  and  I  think  1  may  safely  aa^ 
JO,  for  I  am  no  party  man.  I  hate 
IMTty — it's  not  English,  nor  constitu- 
tional, Jn  no  sense  of  the  word  to  ben 
|Mirty  man  ^  for  then  you  deprive  your- 
aelf  of  the  power  of  finding  fault  with 
your  own  aide.  Now,  I  think  it*s  a 
privilege»  and  I  maintain  it  aecord- 
ingly,  for  a  free-born  EngKabman  to 
£ad  fault  with  all  parties  alike.  Tories 
Whigs,  and  Radicals,  are  all  bad. 
Not  one  of  them  ever  offered  me  the 
amallest  employment  in  my  life.  The 
Tories  have  principlea-^very  good, 
jtont,  Jtaady,  principles — there's  no 
doubt  of  tbatj  but  then  they  never 
atioka  to  'em.  The  Whin  have  no 
principles  ti  all,  and  aticks  to  that 
4hrpugh  thick  and  thin.  The  Radi- 
cals  bave  principles,  but  carries  *em  a 
great  deal  too  tar.  Two  of  my  jour- 
neymen are  Radical^  and  wanted  to 
divide  my  slock.*' 

«<  Why  didn't  yon  .get  them  banged, 
sirP^  enquired  MrJNokes. 

«<Hang0dI  how  oould  thai  be  J"  I 
don't  like  hailing.'* 

few  pocfkleilo,  sir,  ezoept  jn  4b^ 


«« 


ease  of  a  third  party.  You  migbc 
easily  have  encouraged  them  to  go  oo, 
air ;  and  on  their  laying  hands  on  the 
first  watering-pot  or  stew-pan,  if  you 
liad  jutt  stept  up  to  my  office,  I  would 
have  had  them  banged  in  a  couple  of 
months." 

Mr  Nokes  grinned  with  such  a  mali- 
cious bittemeas  aa  be  revelJed  in  tbe 
anticipation  of  tbe  proseeutioD,  that 
Mr  Spriggs  was  horror-struck  once 
more.  The  rest  of  the  company,  how^ 
over,  applauded  Mr  Nokes  s  fondness 
for  his  profession,  and  anticipated  a 
rapid  progress  in  it  for  a  person  of  so 
aiieh  aeal  and  ingenuity. 

«  Once  put  a  man  into  ray  handa,*' 
eenttnued  the  gratified  attorney,  show- 
ing bis  tremendous  clutobes  aa  he 
apoke,  and  desiog  them  with  the  foree 
of  a  aoiitb's  vice — **  and  leave  it  to 
■M  to  settle  him.  I  got  a  yonng  man 
tfansported  for  life  at  last  assises  for 
atealiog  a  pair  of  boots.  If  it  liadn't 
been  for  a  quaker  on  the  jury,  I  would 
bave  hanged  him.** 

Tbe  lawyer  concluded  his  anecdote 
with  a  sigh  over  the  absurd  scniplea 
of  the  society  of  Friends ;  but  was 
cheered  by  the  adndring  looks  of  all 
tbe  listenen^  who  were  loud  in  their 
^eoopliments  on  bis  akill  and  clever- 
ness. 

The  tide  aeemed  veir  mnob  dis- 
posed to  run  in  favour  of  Mr  Nokes, 
«ven  in  the  sentiments  of  Miss  Podda. 
Xiadies  of  talent  are  always  so  partial 
to  intellectual  aoen,  especially  if  en- 
dowed with  such  corporeal  advantagea 
9M  Mr  Nokes  ;  and  it  is  rather  a  ro» 
jnarkable  circumstance  that,  in  ezaot 
proportion  as  that  gentleman's  spirits 
rose,  the  Dumpling's  fell.  He  even 
anmmoned  courage  to  endeavour  to 
toL  his  eyes  on  the  triumphant  lawyer, 
with  a  scowl  in  some  sort  resembling 
the  glances  with  wbaoh  be  had  been 
favoured  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  even- 
ing. But  the  Dumpling'a  eyea  were 
not  adapted  to  eacel  in  the  diabolical ; 
-on  the  eontrarv,  his  features  were  so 
stuffed  out  with  round  and  glistening 
fiesh,  and  liis  eyes  so  expressive  of 
hilaritvand  enjoyment,  that  Mr  Nokon 
actually  included  him  in  tbe  number 
of  hb  admirers,  and  waa  a  little 
softened  towards  him  in  conseqnenee. 
Miss  Podds  now  favouivd  the  com- 
pai^  with  another  Italian  bravura, 
and  also  took  tbe  first  part  in  the  duet 
of  «•  Airs  Weil"  with  Mr  Spciggn. 
'f  hf  party  beeame  veiy  iiialy  m4 
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agraeable,  Mr  Nokes^aye  many  illus- 
trations of  hts  professional  skill  in  fur- 
Ifierinff  the  ends  of  justice,  by  getting 
se?eraf  persons  executed  whom  he  de- 
clared on  his  honour  as  innocent  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  room  ;  and  get- 
ting others  honourably  acquitted  who 
were  really  the  perpetrators  of  the 
erimes  imputed  to  them.  The  deaf 
old  gentleman,  Mr  Grambler,  Joint 
guardian  with  Mr  Pidsley  of  the  per- 
son and  property  of  his  fascinating 
niece^  also  contributed  various  anec- 
dotes to  the  amusement  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  when  the  third  bowl  of  punch 
was  introduced,  the  bland  countenance 
of  Mr  Spriggs  again  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  intense  satisfaction  which 
It  had  exhibited  at  Mr  Bulfs;  and 
^unng  some  short  pauses  in  the  con- 
Tersation,  he  gave  vent  to  a  succes- 
sion of  chnckles,  which,  as  they  seem- 
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ed  to  arise  from  no  particular  cause 
at  that  moment,  were  attributed  by 
each  member  oi  the  party  to  a  di^er- 
ent  origin.  Mr  Pidsley  took  it  as  an 
approval  of  his  eloquence;  MissPodds, 
as  arising  from  his  delight  in  her  con- 
versation; and  even  Mr  Nokes  felt 
pleased,  for  he  thought  it  was  a  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  narratives  of  his 
achievements.  Yet  at  the  bottom  of 
his  Satisfaction  lurked  the  most  nnqua- 
lifled  hatred  of  the  unfortunate  Dim- 
pling ;  and  on  parting  at  a  late  hour 
that  night,  he  conveyed  a  polite  inti- 
mation into  the  ear  or  that  gentleman, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  with 
his  behaviour,  and  felt  himself  grossly 
insulted  by  his  impertinence.  He  also 
added,  that  **  if  there  was  law  or  jus- 
tice in  England,  he  would  punish  him, 
if  it  cost  him  fifty  pounds.** 


CHAPTEa  III. 


Bfr  Spriggs  betook  himself  to  his  ho- 
tel, thunderstruck  and  alarmed — what 
was  it  he  had  done  to  bring  him  with- 
in reach  of  the  law  ?    If— as  he  sus- 
pected— the  roan  was  jealous  of  his 
attentions  to  Miss  Podds,  was  there 
any  statute  against  making  love  to  a 
girl  with  four  thousand  pounds,  that 
Could  by  any  ingenuity  be  twisted  so 
as  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay?     In 
the  midst  of  these  agitating  cogita- 
tions, be  fell  asleep,  and  dreamt  all 
^ight   of  standing  on  tfie   top  of  a 
wooden  platform,  with  a  rope  about 
bis  neck,  with  the  savage  eyes  of  Mr 
Kokes  .fixed  on  him  in  pitiless  triumph. 
It  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  be  awakened  In  the  naorning  fe- 
verish and  unrefreshed ;   and  he  has 
pften  said  since,  that  all  that  day  there 
hung  about  him  a  fearful  presentiment 
of  some  great  evil  impending  over 
tiirn.     All  the  time  he  was  at  break- 
fast, he  expected  to  see  the  gigantic 
lawyer  come  into  the  room  to  sav 
something  very  unpleasant;  and  though 
Mr  Spriggs,  with  the  courage  of  a 
^ero,  bad  determined  to  defend  him- 
^If  to  the  last  extremity,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  keep  a  cudgel  of  re- 
markable size  by  the  side  of  his  chair, 
he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 
if  it  came  actually  to  a  personal  con- 
test, Jtbe/'e  was  not  the  remotest  chance 
9f  his  escaping   annihilation.      The 
.enormous  teeth  rose  freshly  to  his 


memory,  and  the  sinewy,  bony  hand 
from  which  his  fingers  had  at  first 
made  so  gratifying  an  escape,  was  by 
no  means  forgottaa.  His  apprehen- 
sions had  finally  settled  down  into  an 
anticipation  of  assault  and  battery ; 
for  the  more  he  considered  the  lan- 
f^ua^e  of  his  adversary,  the  less  possi- 
ble he  thought  it  that  it  could  refer  to 
any  legal  proceedings.  But  when  a 
considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and 
Mr  Nokes  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  Dumpling's  spirits  began  to 
recover;  he  ordered  his  gig  to  the 
door,  patted  the  black  mare  with  the 
air  of  an  exquisite  judge  of  horse 
flesh,  and  several  times  looked  in  a 
surprisingly  bold  and  audacious  manner 
towards  the  end  of  the  street  where 
the  lawyer  resided.  He  had  rigged 
himself  with  great  care,  in  preparation 
for  the  dinner  at  Mr  Weaver's,  and 
certainly  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
effects  of  a  true  and  simple  taste  in 
dress.  He  had  a  bright  green  coat, 
with  rounded  brass  buttons  of  a  rose 
pattern— light  Prussian  blue  trousers, 
with  a  narrow  black  seam  down  the 
legs,  and  ending  at  the  ankle  in  a  row 
of  mother-of  pearl  buttons ;  white  cot- 
ton stockings  and  clean  polished 
shoes,  with  a  large  flower  in  the 
breast  button- hole  of  his  coat.  He  took 
the  whip,  aixd  fixing  his  grey  beaver 
on  his  head,  set  off  on  his  journey — 
hi^  thoughts  strangely  divided  between 
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his  designs  on  Miss  Podds,  and  the  per. 
piexing  behaviour  of  Mr  Nokes.  But 
the  hedge*rows  were  in  fall  leaf,  the 
birds  were  singing,  the  flowers  were 
growing,  and  the  universal  happiness 
of  nature  extended  gradually  to  the 
breast  of  Mr  Spriggs.  He  whistled  a 
lively  tune;  be  hummed  the  second 
part  of  *'  All*8  Well/*  and  recalled  the 
thrilling  tones  of  Miss  Podds — he  al- 
so thought  of  the  four  thousand  pounds, 
and  of  applying  a  portion  of  it  to  buy 
a  share  in  Messrs  Brewin  and  Bolt's 
concern.  **  Brewin,  Bolt,  and  Spriggs*' 
— he-imagined  a  neatly  engraved  card 
containing  those  words,  and  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  names  looked 
uncommonly  well — then  he  thought 
of  a  delightful  villa  at  Brixton  or 
Streatham,  and  a  piano  sounding 
through  the  open  window  of  the  draw- 
ingroom  as  he  returned  from  business ; 
and  it  is  even  said — so  powerful  was 
his  imagination — that  he  fancied  two 
or  three  little  creatures  playing  about 
the  front  garden  with  the  slightest 
possible  tendency  to  a  squint,  and  the 
most  beautiful  auburn  hair — in  fact, 
miniatures,  delicately  executed,  of  Miss 
Podds  herself.  He  had  arranged  to 
send  his  gig  home  when  he  got  to  Mr 
Weaver's,  which  was  only  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  Derby  across  the  fields, 
and  enjoy  a  delicious  moonlight  walk 
home  at  night.  Filled  with  bright  an- 
ticipations of  the  future,  and  by  a  great 
effort,  banishing  all  remembrance  of 
the  truculent  Mr  Nokes,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing.  The  very  turnpike 
keepers  were  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance, and  felt  sure  ho  had  gained  a 
prize  in  the  lottery.  At  a  turning  of 
the  road  he  saw  a  pretty  gable-  ended 
cottage  standing  on  a  little  knoll  in  an 
orchard.  The  fruit  was  just  beginning 
to  show  ;  a  streamlet  ran  at  the  foot 
of  it — and  made  a  merry  noise  as  it 
jumped  over  the  shining  pebbles. 
**  That*s  what  I  call  a  reg'lar  nest: 
pray,  old  fellow,**  he  said  to  an  old 
man  at  work  breaking  stones  on  the 
road,  **  whose  cottage  is  that  ?" 

**  It  was  mine  once,  sir.** 

**  Yours  ? "  said  the  Dumpling ; 
««and  how  did  you  come  to  lose  it 
then?** 

**  Why,  ye  see,  sir,  I  was  a  farmer 
in  a  small  way*  and  had  this  little 
place  of  my  own  besides ;  and  I  was 
doing  very  well  till  I  offended  a  gen- 
tleman.*' 

«*  Ah,  there  you  were  ^ery  wrong," 


said  Mr  Spriggs ;  **  you  were  uncivil, 
were  you  ?" 

**  I  only  told  my  landlord,  sir,  that 
his  tenants  would  he  far  better  pleased 
if  he  changed  his  steward ;  and  the 
steward  vowed  vengeance  against  me» 
and  told  me  he  would  have  me  in  the 
poorhouse  afore  he  died  ;  and  I  really 
think,**  said  the  poor  man  with  a  sigh» 
« that  he*ll  do  as  he  said.'* 

"  So  ho  sold  you  out,  eh  V* 

*'  Oh,  lord,  yes,  sir ;  he  raised  the 
rents,  and  sent  in  such  hills  for  ex- 
penses; he  borrowed  one  of  my  plough 
horses,  and  put  his  own  saddle  on  it, 
and  rode  it  into  Derby,  and  got  me 
fined  for  not  paying  tax  for  a  riding- 
horse.  He  prosecuted  me  for  not  do- 
ing exactly  as  he  had  written  down 
in  my  lease,  and  though  I  gained  the 
plea,  the  expenses  ruined  me.'* 

*'  And  who  the  devil  was  this  horrid 
rSiscal  ?  I  should  like  to  know  the 
villain's  name." 

*'  Hush,  sir,"  said  the  man,  looking 
cautiously  round,  "  I  advise  yon  not 
to  speak  so  loud.  He  may  be  within 
hearing  for  any  thing  I  know.  He 
fs  Mr  Nokes,  the  lawyer  in  Derby, 
Sir,  do  you  know  him?" 

Mr  Spriggs  turned  as  pale  as  paper ; 
and  whether  it  was  a  delusion  of  fancy 
or  not,  he  thought  he  heard  behind 
the  hedge  the  same  growl  or  bark 
which  bad  electrified  him  at  Mr  Pids- 
ley's ;  and  without  taking  any  more 
notice  of  the  broken  farmer,  he  applied 
the  whip  in  a  style  of  unexampled 
cruelty  to  the  old  black  mare,  and 
continued  the  same  flagellating  activ- 
ity till  the  astonished  quadruped  came 
to  a  stand-still  from  sheer  want  of 
breath.  "  I'm  a  gone  man  T*  he  soli- 
loquized ;  **  the  fellow  will  have  me 
in  the  poorhouse  to  a  certainty  before 
I  die.  What  a  dreadful  life  it  mu8t 
be  to  break  stones  all  one*s  days  on 
the  road  I**  In  the  midst  of  these 
miserable  reflections,  he  reached  the 
village  of  Durslop ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  beauty  of  the  landscape  and 
sunniness  of  the  weather,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Dumpling  continued 
to  wear  the  most  dismal  expression  it 
was  possible  for  such  hilarious-looking 
features  to  assume.  The  friendly 
anxiety  of  his  principal  customer  in 
the  district  was  awakened  by  his  dis- 
consolate appearance;  but  to  all  his 
enquiries  Mr  Spriggs  gave  evasive 
answers  ;  till  at  last  the  good-natured 
questioner,  giving  it  up  in  despair. 
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asked  him  to  walk  up  stain  to  limch. 
Cold  meat  and  strong  ale  always  ex- 
erted a  wonderful  influence  on  the 
spirits  of  the  Dumpling.  Gradu* 
ally  the  clouds  disappeared  from  his 
brow»  and  he  eyen  indulged  in  a  re- 
mark or  two  closely  trenching  on  the 
facetionSf  especially  when  his  hospi* 
table  entertainer  produced  a  bottle  of 
port  wine,  under  pretence  of  giving  a 
considerable  order  for  some  more  of 
exactly  the  same  flavour. 

•*  'Pon  my  word,  you*re  very  com- 
fortable here,*'  said  the  Dumpling, 
looking  through  the  first  bumper,  and 
recognizing  the  crust  he  had  seen  Mr 
Bult  engaged  in  making  about  half  a 
year  before;**  trade  must  flourish  in 
these  parts/* 

**  It  does  indeed,  Mr  Spriggs,*'  re- 
plied the.  friend.  **  Last  time  you 
were  here,  I  had  a  rival  in  the  profes* 
sion  who  sold  real  good  wine  about 
ten  shillings  a  dozen  under  our  fifteen 
years  in  bottle.** 

**Good  gracious!**  exclaimed  the 
Dumpling,  **  who  was  his  manufac- 
turer?" 

"  He  had  no  manufacturer,'*  replied 
the  other,  shaking  his  head ;  **  he  ac- 
tually imported  it  himself  from  Ame- 
rica,  or  wherever  port  wine  comet 
from ;  paid  the  duty  and  all  t  was  con- 
tented with  very  little  profits,  and  got 
away  all  my  best  customers." 

*'  And  what*s  become  of  him  ?  Has 
be  made  a  fortune  ?  *' 

**  Fortune!  why,  he's  in  jail.  It's 
a  capital  story.  l*ve  laughed  at  it  ever 
since  ;  but  yon  don*t  help  yourself.'* 

**  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  Dumpling, 
**  let's  hear  how  this  fellow  got  into 
prison.  It's  devilish  lucky  he*s  there. 
He  would  have  mined  us  all." 

**  Why,  you  see,  when  I  saw  he 
was  carrying  all  before  bim,  I  goes 
and  consults  a  friend.  He  immediate- 
ly goes  and  gets  acquainted  with  this 
here  rival  of  mine,  and  in  about  a 
week  comes  to  me  and  says  he's  lent 
hun  a  thousand  pound.  Well,  said 
I,  that*s  a  Tory  odd  way  of  doing  me 
a  service,  that  is,  lending  such  a  sum 
of  money  to  my  enemy;  and  very 
angry  I  was,  you  may  be  sure — ^but. 
Lord  bless  ye,  it  was  the  cleverest 
thing  you  ever  saw  I  He  called  up 
the  money  in  about  three  months,  for 
he  had  put  a  clause  into  the  bond  en- 
abling him  so  to  do ;  he  seized  on  all  the 
stock,  and  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
it  too,  and  got  my  friend  the  importer 
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snugly  lodged  in  stones.  He's  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  in  England,  and  if 
you  please,  I'll  give  you  his  health." 

Mr  Spriggs  filled  up  a  bumper-* 
his  friend  did  the  same«  and  then 
proposed,  with  every  appearance  of 
esteem  and  admiration,  <'Mr  Nokes 
,  of  Derby."  The  glass  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  Dumpling  as  if  he  had 
been  shot:  his  face  turned  all  manner 
of  colours :  and  at  last,  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  ceiling,  he  leant  back  in 
his  chair,  and  said, "  Vm  a  gone  bob  I 
I'm  blow'd  if  it  won't  be  the  death  of 
me  I" 

**  The  wine  hasn't  agreed  with  you,*' 
exclaimed  his  friend.  "  It  sometimes 
makes  me  sick  too,  but  it  soon  goes  off 
again.*'  A  little  brandy  brought  the 
unfortunate  Dumpling  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  situation.  He  apologized  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  was  rejoiced  once 
more  to  find  himself  in  his  gig,  at 
liberty  to  think  over  his  situation,  and 
determine  how  to  proceed  in  this 
alarming  conjuncture.  The  only  two 
anecdotes  he  had  heard  of  his  gigantic 
adversary  did  not  by  any  means  tend 
to  give  him  confidence  in  the  issue  of 
the  contest  he  knew  was  before  him ; 
and  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  stupefaction 
he  proceeded  for  many  miles  figuring 
to  his  mind  all  manner  of  horrors, 
particularly  sitting  all  day  with  a 
small  hammer  pounding  pebbles  by 
the  road-side,  and  lying  all  night  on 
the  stone  fioor  of  a  miserable  room  in 
a  prison.  At  last,  however,  he  sat, 
bolt  upright,  as  if  a  new  thought  had 
seized  him.  He  even  pulled  up  the 
mare,  to  be  more  at  liberty  to  examine 
the  plan  that  had  suggested  itself. 
Despair  had  filled  his  heart  with  a 
courage  foreign  to  his  ordinary  nap- 
tnre ;  and  clapping  his  hat  fiercely 
on  his  head,  and  giving  a  magnificent 
cut  at  the  fiank  of  the  black  mare,  he 
exclaimed,  "  The  infernal  scoundrel  I 
I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  call  him  out  I 
If  I  am  shot,  why  that's  better  than 
being  imprisoned  or  sent  to  the  poor 

house ;  and  if  I  shoot  Aim— ah  I  ** 

But  the  thought  seemed  too  delicious 
for  words ;  he  looked  round  with  the 
air  of  an  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at 
that  moment  was  the  most  blood- 
thirsty individual  in  the  king's  do- 
minions. '<  I'll  practise  all  this  night 
at  Bill  Weaver's,  firing  at  empty  bot- 
tles: Bill,  himself,  shall  carry  the 
message  in  the  morning  before  I  get 
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oat  of  pracdco  a^ain ;  aD4  TU  settle 
his  hasb  in  no  time.**  Impelled  by 
these  herote  thougfats,  he  drote  oq  ae 
fast  as  he  oould  persuade  the  black 
nare  to  trot«  aod  io  due  time  arrifed 
at  BiU  Weaver's  door.  The  hostler 
from  the  Red  Cow  was  io  waiting,  and 
led  off  the  mare  to  Derby*  leaving  Mr 
8priggs»  according  to  his  original  plan, 
to  walk  home  across  the  fields*  At 
Mr  Weaver's  he  met  five  or  sax  gen* 
tiemen  of  the  same  honourable  pro- 
fession wi$b  hamselfy  whom  his  host 
had  been  kind  enough  to  invite  to 
meet  htm.  They  were  all  jolly  happy 
fellows^  suah  as  the  Dumpling  bad 
been  two  dajrs  before ;  and  before  the 
doth  wsa  weU  off  the  tabie^  conver- 
sation was  in  full  flpw  |  and  Mr 
fiLpriggSt  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  bis  antagonist,  had  aoformed  his 
oompanionsy  that  on  the  very  next 
morning  he  intended  to  fight  a  duel. 

"  With  fisto?"  enquired  Mr  Weaver 
— ^'  J  hope  he*s  a  iiule  ohap  with  the 
asthma.*' 

J'  No,  sir,**  said  Mr  Spiigga,  with  a 
look  of  considerable  disdain  ;  *'  with 
pistols.  I  wish  to  heaven  it  were  with 
uuuderbttsses,  that  I  might  send  two 
or  three  balls  into  him  at  once.  Ile*s 
Ihe  greatest  raseal  io  England,  aod 


i^  woold  be  a  plessDOrp  to  bo  bsnge4 
for  murdering  him.*' 

Mr  Weaver  looked  horvor^strnck 
at  such  sanguinary  septiments,  and 
began  to  think  tlie  intellects  of  the 
usually  pacific  Dumpling  were  a  little 
impaired  ;  but,  luckily  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  last  relict  of  cbiyalr/ 
left  among  ns,  there  are  always  gen- 
tlemen to  be  found  in  every  society* 
vho  encourage  the  slightest  propen- 
sity in  other  people  to  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the 
warlike  resolutions  of  Mr  Spriggs  re- 
ceived  the  warmest  support  from  Mr 
Harrington  JSelmore,  a  dashing  haber- 
dasher in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
after  a  course  of  ringing  bells,  and 
wrenching  off  knockers,  and  knock- 
ing down  the  more  decrepit  among 
Ihe  watchmen,  was  now  extremely 
anxious  to  oonclude  his  sporting  edu- 
cation hy  being  concerned  in  a  duel. 
In  Abe  most  friendly  manner  possible, 
he  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage ;  aod  as  the  Dumpling  had  kept 
up  the  resolution  he  had  come  to  in 
the  morning,  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
bumpers,  he  seemed  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  obliging  offer  of  bis 
new  acquaintance,  and  swore  eternal 
friendship  with  him  on  the  spot. 
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The  £onvenation  iowed  in  mili- 
tary ehannels  the  whole  evening. 
The  heroism  of  Mr  Spriggs  seemed 
to  be  infectious,  and  every  individual 
of  the  party  had  some  anecdote  to  re- 
late, ilinstrative  io  the  highest  degree 
of  his  own  personal  bravery,  and  the 
indispensibiUty  of  occasionally  drop- 

eng  an  ounce  or  two  of  lead  into  an 
ipudent  fellow's  bread-basket,  mere- 
ly to  keep  op  one's  respectability. 
Harrington  Belmore,  by  his  own 
showing,  had  pulled,  on  a  long  aver- 
age  of  years,  about  twenty -four  noses, 
and  broken  ten  or  twelve  heads ;  and 
ao  great  was  his  reputation  in  smash- 
ing -lamps,  and  other  achievemeots  of 
a  similar  kind,  that  he  was  univer- 
aally  believed;  bat  wihen  Ephraim 
Woolb,  -She  nmat  qoiet  and  orjeriy  of 
•men,  began  to  relate  adventures  of  a 
efiffliUr  atrain,  as  happening  to  iiim- 
aelf,  Mr  Harrington  fielmoie  oTieal- 
od  great  amusement,  l)y  .making  mir 
nute  enquioes  as  to  whether  his  mo* 
Iher  was  acquainted  avith  iiis  having 


taken  m  walk  ;  and  alsOf  whether  thtt 
report  was  re^Uy  true  that  she  had 
disposed  of  her  mangle.  Mr  Woolla 
firod  up,  and  proposed  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once  with  fowliog-peicea 
loaded  with  tenpenny  nails ;  but  by 
the  interposition  of  the  company,  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  without  proceeding 
to  such  dreadfnl  extremities.  But  the 
indignation  of  Mr  Harrington  Bel- 
more,  at  being  thus  spparently  bul- 
lied, although  prevented  from  display- 
ing  itself  in  an  assault  on  the  nose  .of 
the  offender,  rankled  deep  in  his  heart; 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  wine  he  drank, 
and  the  jollity  that  was  going  on,  and 
Ihe  songs  that  were  snog,  he  resolved 
to  have  revenge.  And  accordingly^ 
:prhen  the  meeting  broke  up  about 
iFelve  o*ok>ck,  and  the  rest  of  tlie 
party  departed  in  their  respective 
&g^  to  their  several  homes,  he  de* 
4ermiaed#  as  in  duty  bounds  to  accom- 
pany his  principal,  (who,  ho^iever,  for 
aeverai  hours  Wore,  Wi  got  into  ao 
universally  philanthropic  a  frame  of 
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*'  By  no  means/'  taid  Mr  Bpriggs  ; 
"  blowed  if  he  hasn't  pinched  off  my 
shoe ;  see,  here's  my  stocking.  How 
the  deuce  can  I  walk  so  far  without  a 
shoe?'* 

'*Poh,  cuss  your  shoe,"  said  the 
victorious  fidmore;  **  lean  on  my  arm. 
You  can*t  possibly  find  it  in  this  dusty 
road.     Come  along.** 

Mr  Sprigga  allowed  Umseif  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
lie  found  his  way  in  safety  to  the  com- 
mercial room  of  the  Red  Cow.  Here 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  recovered 
him  lirom  the  fatigues  of  the  walk,  and 
restored  him  in  some  measure  to  a  eon* 
sdousoess  of  his  position.  Mr  Har- 
lin^ton  Aelmore  laughed  him  out  of 
his  fears  of  the  superhuman  energies 
of  Mr  Nokes ;  and  kept  him  up  to  his 
opnginal  intention  of  calliog  that  gentle- 
anan  out,  by  a  threat,  very  distinctly 
enunciated,  that  il  Mr  Spriggs  hesitated 
mk  the  subject,  Mr  fielmore  would  call 
out  Mr  Spriggs. 

When  wiSi  the  anorningcool  reflec- 
tion came,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
quenchable thirst,  and  a  tremulousness 
in  the  hand  which  rendered  shaving  a 
aervice  of  great  danger,  Mr  Spriggs 
caerted  aU  &ie  ingenuity  he  was  mas. 
ter  of,  to  devise  a  mocte  of  escaping 
from  the  necessity  of  challenging  Mr 
Nokes.  But  the  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  between  which  he  was  placed,  left 
him  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  he  re- 
solved to  choose  lliat  of  risking  him- 
aelf  against  the  lawyer.  By  this  ar* 
aangemeot,  he  had  a  double  advantage 
that  of  stopping  the  machinations  of 
Mi  lHai»**-P«and  Mr  Spriggs,  assuming  <an  eoemyt  and  getting  quit  of  a  rival  $ 
fls  iiM)jfiStic  an  air  aa  his  muflkd  eom-  iar  he  had  soooe  lingering  hopes,  that 
dition  would  allow,  went  up  to  ihe  H  Mr  Nukes  showed  the  white  feather, 
fiCCnyaBt  4d  the  gig,  and  held  out  his  -ha  ahould  have  no  further  difficulty  in 
l^uadt  while  yseowiianiop  at  the  aaaoe    4ri)taining  the  hand  ok  the  rich  and  fas- 

ofthf 


■UBd#  thai  at  liMk  moment  ha  would 
have  lent  half- a- crown  oven  to  Mr 
Nokaa,)  and  esaante  vengeanoe  by  the 
way  on  the  insolent  Mr  Woolls.  For 
this  purpose  be  hurried  the  smiHng 
Mr  Spngga  aeroas  the  fields*  by  a 
f  eiy  abort  %iai  towards  the  first  mile* 
stone,  teling  sars^  if  they  made  good 
■aa  of  their  legB»  they  should  get  to 
that  point  of  the  road  before  Mr 
WooMa  isould  arrive  at  It  in  his  gig> 
aa  he  had  a  eonsiderahle  round  to  go. 
Over  atilaa»  thrangh  hedges*  and 
aeroaa  banks,  aecordingly»  he  hurried 
the  Dumplings  who  coi^jeotured  that  it 
Faa  prabably  a  steeple  ehase  in  which 
he  was  ongaged. 

**  Now,  then,  my  fine  ftUer,**  said 
ftarnngtoB  Belasore,  **  we*ll  have 
aemefiiD  with  that  boasting  biackgnard, 
Sptemn  WooUs.  Laekily,  there 
aiD*t  ■•  gceat  ahakea  of  a  moon,  so  we 
ana*!  be  reeogniaad ;  you  left  me  tie 
your  haadkercher  over  your  hat,  hoU 
Ian  op  year  eoat,  and  go  up  to  the 
amn  in  ilie  gig.  Ill  hold  the  horse  in 
the  mean  time,  and  you*ll  see  what  a 
prodiflrtnos  fright  the  wretch  will  be 
in.  I'll  leaeh  the  feUow  to  talk  about 
figfatifl^  with  tenpenny  nails." 

Mr  Sprlgpga,  altar  a  night  of  deep 
estttement,  had  a  peculiar  habit  of 
speaking  aa  little  as  he  could.  He 
therafbee  aoffiwed  his  eompanion  to 
muffle  up  bis  head,  and  executed  aU 
his  other  diaectiotts  with  ^  most  sub- 
missive alacrity  possible.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait.  **  Now,  then,**  said 
Harrington  Beksore,  **  here  he  comes. 
1  know  bis  horse  by  the  roaring — out 


laid  hold  of  the  hoise*s  head,  minuting  Miss   Podds.      Accordingly, 

W  ilhont  saying  a  word,  k^ut  asidently  when  Mr  Harrington  Belmore  made 

in  a  ataie  td  -the  meat  intenaa  alarm,  his  appearance  at  a  very  early  hour^ 

Ihe  Jittle  laan  deliveflad  into  the  hand  Clearing  a  laige  blue  bag,  which  he  de- 

^Mr  8priggsnp«rae,apoeket-hook,  posited  on  the  table,  and  extracted 

m  hmtdknrfihm,  nnd  m  bunoh  of  keys,  ^herefrom  a  fiair  of  gigantic  horse  pis- 


Mr  Manington  -fielmoce,  iv1m>  luie< 
4^  ibeJingUtff  these  various  artieles 
#hathia<objeet4raa  gained,  iooaed  the 
hocan,  jmd  :gaiv9  itji  kiek  at  atarting 
that  made  it  spring  eapidly  fonwai4, 
bringing  tlw^wheelms  Mr  fiprigg'atoa. 
«' JIusm.  my  ixiyr*  aaid  Mr  Har- 
naffam  fiabnore,  *'«re've  done  him. 


tols,  irom  which  it  at  once  struck  Mr 
fipriggs  that  his  enemy  could  have  no 
possibility  of  escape—  his  courage  call- 
ed fiMth  an  enthysiaslic  comj^iment 
iiom  his  friend. 

**  That's  j-igbt,  my  b^— youehould 
have  been  a  grenadier— 4iever  saw  any 
body  oooler  ^  n^  H£e.     How  do  you 


Bf  GMgr,  srhat  m  Jb^  thetell  be    >think  these  will  do  ?** 

4§^ipirt  Jum  ft^^asorfow.     Here,  gi«e        *' Ohy^moommoni** — eaid  Mr  Spriggs 

me  the  apoils.     Wasn'l  it  capital  ?  '*        — "  1  tliink  one  of  the  slugs  is  sure  -to 
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hit  him— that  is,  if  he  comes  to  the 
scratch." 

**  But  he  mutt  come»  my  dear  fel- 
low; if  he  doesn't,  1*11  knock  his  teeth 
down  his  throat.'* 

*'  I  beg  you  won*t — not  on  my  ac- 
count,** replied  the  Dumpling;  ''but 
it's  impossible.  Did  you  ever  see  his 
teeth?  You  can't  get 'em  down  his 
throat ;  there  ain't  room  for  one  of 
them." 

**  Never  mind — ^you'll  see  1*11  bring 
him  to  the  field,  my  boy ;  so  finish  your 
breakfast  in  peace.     I  slian't  be  long.** 

"  Well,  but  hadn't  I  better  write  a 
note  to  liim?" 

**  God  bless  ye>  no  t     He*il  charge . 
you  six  and  etghtpence  for  reading  it, 
and  thirteen  and  fourpence  for  writing 
the  answer.     Leave  it  all  to  me." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  Dumpling; 
**  but  I  say,  Belmore,  I  should  like  to 
have  an  hour  to  prepare.  Fve  a  good 
deal  to  do.  I've  a  person  or  two  to 
see.** 

<<  Oh,  by  all  means.  I  never  hurry 
on  occasions  like  this.  It's  now  half- 
past  seven.  I  won't  ^x  the  meeting 
till  half. past  eight.  That's  a  whole 
hour ;  good-bye ;  take  a  go  of  rum  and 
milk — it's  an  excellent  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  steadies  the  hand  amaz- 
ingly.** 

Whether  or  not  Mr  Spriggs  follow- 
ed his  friend's  advice,  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  He  went  out  and  saw  his 
black  mare  fed  ;  he  patted  her  on  the 
neck,  and  told  her — though  that  was 
probably  in  confidence — that  if  she  was 
only  seven  years  old,  he  wouIdn*t  sell 
her  for  thirty  pounds  ;  he  then,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  he  had  come 
to  at  breakfast,  hurried  rapidly  to  the 
house  of  Mr  Pidsley,  and,  with  trem- 
bling voice,  asked  the  maid,  who  was 
busy  sweepihg  the  stairs,  if  Miss.  Podds 
was  dressed,  and  visible.  He  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  saw  before 
him  the  object  of  his  admiration,  in  an 
elegant  deshabille,  consisting  of  a  long 
flannel  dressing-gown,  tied  with  red 
ribbons,  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  prac- 
tising the  very  tune  he  had  praised  on 
the  Tuesday  evening  I 

The  Dumpling  looked  pale  and  hot. 
He  took  out  his  red  silk  handkerchief, 
and  wiped  his  brow.  Miss  Podds 
started  up  in  alarm. 

"  Gracious  1  Mr  Spriggs  I  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  at  this 
early  hourl  In  this  dress,  too!  dear  I 
-^comme  il  est  drole  1" 


^*  Not  by  any  means  droll,  if  you 
knew  all,**  replied  the  Dumpling,  sadly. 
**  I'm  come  to  bid  you  adieu^  mis8» 
perhaps  for  ever." 

'*  Brewin  and  Bolt  haren^t  failed, 
have  they?'*  enquired  the  lady;  '*ifso, 
you  can  soon  get  another  situadon;  a 
gentleman  of  yonr  address*' 

"  Ah,  Julerl — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  call  you  so — ^you  speak  of  my  ad* 
dress — it's  uncommon  civil  in  you  so 
to  do ;  but  at  the  same  time,  circum« 
stances  have  occurred,  since  I  came  to 
this  town,  which  makes  it  possible  that 
I  may  die  a  sudden  death." 

"  La  I  does  the  doctor  say  any  thing 
about  apoplexy?  You  should  lose  a 
little  blood." 

"  P'r'aps  a  great  quantity,*'  said  Mr 
Spriggs,  in  a  mysterious  tone.  '<  In 
fact,  miss,  I  came  here  to  take  a  solemn 
leave  of  you,  in  case  I  never  see  you 
again;  and,  under  present  cireum* 
stances,  to  tell  you  that  what  I  do  is 
for  your  sake — ^yes,  Julerl  it's  all 
along  of  you  that  I  put  my  life  in  jeo- 
pardy." 

•*  Oh,  how  agiteting!  What  is  It 
all  about?  You  said  vou  wanted  to 
see  my  uncle— What  has  happened? 
—com me  je  suis  afireuse ! " 

''  If  I  am  all  right  at  two  o'clock,  I 
will  dine  with  you  to-day;  but  I 
couldn't  leave  you  without  preparing 
you  for  what  may  occur.** 

"  But  you  don't  tell  me  what  may 
occur?" 

"Perhaps,**  said  the  Dumpling,  "Mr 
Nokes  may  be  the  happy  man  to  ex« 
plain  It  all.** 

**  Mr  Nokes  I — ^happy  man  1 — What 
are  you  talking  of?  You  frighten 
me.** 

But  at  this  moment  the  head  of  Mr 
Harrington  Belmore  was  pushed  in  at 
the  door  with  a  very  ominous  meaning. 

'*  I  see,'*  cried  the  Dumpling,  «•  my ' 
time's  up;  farewell.  Miss  Juler  !**— he 
took  her  hand,  and  was  just  going  to 
do  something  very  romantic,  when 
old  Mr  Grambler  entered  the  room 
by  another  door,  and,  on  seeing  Mr 
Spri^  and  Mr  Belmore,  rushed  like 
a  demoniac  towards  the  fireplace,  seized 
the  poker,  and,  roaring  lustily  for  help, 
stooid  on  the  defensive,  as  if  in  instan- 
taneous dread  of  an  attack. 

**  Help!  help!  send  for  Mr  Nokes  I 
—William!  Thomas  I  seise  them— 
Catch  the  villains  I"  While  the  old 
gentleman  was  Tociferating  in  this  as- 
tonishing manner,   Mr    Spriggs   was 
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hurried  into  €he  street  by  his  compa* 
nioD. 

€€  Well— will  he  fight  ?*'  enquired 
the  Dumpling. 

"  Nob"  said  Mr  Belmore,  quite  cresU 
fallen.  *'I  believe  Mr  Nokes  to  be 
the  devilf  and  do  mistake.  I'll  tell 
YOU  all :  I  went  to  see  him— civil  feU 
loify  showed  no  end  of  teetli — half  a 

Sird  of  smile,  and  the  rest  snarl — told 
m  jou  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  shooting  him— he  said  you  were  very 
obliging,  and  would  get  you  bound 
over,  of  course.  '  Tve  a  friend  in  the 
house,*  says  he,  *  and  I  always  like  to 
do  things  before  a  witness ;'  and  who 
do  yott  think  he  gets  in  from  his  back 
office  but  Ephraim  WooUs.  «  Oho ! ' 
says  I9  'Ephraim  has  been  consult- 
ing the  lawyer  about  our  lark  last 

night  •  •• 

««The  devil  he  has  I"  said  Mr 
Spriggs ;  **  then  it*s  all  up.  That  fel- 
low Nokes  will  hang  ua  both  to  a  cer* 
tainty." 

"  It's  a  bad  business,  certainly," 
pursued  Mr  Harrington  Belmore,  *'  for 
there's  no  passing  it  off  for  a  spree.'* 

<«*  Why  not?  When  Woolls  knows 
all  aboijt  it,  we  shall  only-  have  a 
laugh.** 

"  Hush,  man,*'  said  Belmore ;  ''  it 

wasn't  Woolls  we  stopped" 

"Nor 

*'  No,  I  tell  you.  It  was  a  deaf  old 
fellow  of  the  name  of  Grambler,  who 
was  coming  into  Derby.  His  horse  is 
a  roarer"—^ 

**  Then  we*re  done  I — that  was  old 
Grambler  that  attacked  us  this  moment. 
He  knows  us.-i-.We  shall  botli  be 
hanged.** 

**  They've  no  proof  against  am," 
said  Mr  Belmore;  ''but  as  for  you, 
my  dear  fellow.  Tin  afraid  there's  no 
chance  of  escape.  Old  Grambler  im- 
mediately drove  to  Nokes*s.— Nokes 
went  out  that  moment  to  the  spot,  and 

found** 

My  infernal  shoe !  ** 


•c 


''Just  SO.  And  a  word  in  your 
ear — as  I  wish  to  save  myself  from  any 
disagreeable  consequences,  I  intend  to 
go  directly  and  turn  king*s  evidence. 
1  advise  you  to  get  out  of  the  way  for 
a  while ;  perhaps  they'll  see  it  was  all 
a  mistake.** 

The  Dumpling  was  entirely  floored ; 
he  felt  sure  of  Newgate  and  the  gal- 
lows if  he  staid  an  hour  in  Derby,  and 
at  a  turning  of  the  street,  he  let  go  the 
arm  of  Mr  Harrington  Belmore— he 
was  enquired  for  at  the  Red  Cow  by 
multitudes  of  people — some  with  red 
cuffs  on  their  coats,  and  one  gentleman 
was  peculiarly  active,  distinguished  by 
remarkably  long  teeth — but  the  waiter 
had  not  seen  him  since  eight  o'clock. 
Miss  Podds  was  examined  about  his 
conversation.  She  said  that  he  had 
told  her  circumstances  had  occurred 
that  made  it  probable  he  would  die  a 
sudden  death. 

"  Hanging,**  said  Mr  Nokes. 
"  That  it  was  entirely  for  her  sake 
he  had  put  his  life  in  jeopardy," 

"  By  robbing  an  old  gentleman  on 
the  king*s  highway,**  was  the  running 
comment  of  Mr  Nokes. 

But  at  last,  as  the  Dumpling  was  no 
where  to  be  found,  his  black  mare  was 
sold  to  defray  its  keep,  and  fetched 
seven  pound  ten — a  new  representa- 
tive was  appointed  by  the  house  of 
Brewin  and  Bolt,  who  is  an  honour  to 
our  society— and  a  very  stout  gentle- 
man, who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Black,  and  had  settled  as  a  most  re- 
spectable grocer  in  a  beautiful  village 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  was  reading 
the  Times  one  morning  behind  his 
counter,  and  saw  the  following  liner— 
"  On  Wednesday,  the  10th,  Hilary 
Nokes,  Esq.  of  Derby,  to  Miss  Julia 
Podds  of  the  same  place.** 

*'  The  rascal  r*  said  the  fat  gentle- 
man,  "  he  has  got  the  four  thousand 
after  all.'* 

The  fat  gentleman  was  no  other 
than  Bfr  Spriggs* 
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**  What  i«  »fl«nllflBaa  without  hi* 


Spobts  atid  paitiniM  form  part  of   of  tbo  Nationil  Oaard  t  bis 

tho  eharaeter  or  a  pooplo,  and  aro  is  song,  and  bb  lateatj  ia  some  rattle- trap 

a  degree  evidences  of  tbe  tnni  and  Jingle,  every  line  ending  in  **  gMv, 

bent  of  tbeir  cbaraoter:  tbe  serious  rhyming  with  **9ictoir€r  bis  band  ii 

business  of  life  is  refleeted  in  the  gay )  ever  on  his  musket  ot"  hit  sword>  and 

tbe  ebiid  is  tbe  father  of  the  man  at  he  eal'ries  tbe  warlike  tastes  of  bis  in* 

Slay  as  well  as  at  wofk:  there  is  a  Ikncy  to   tbe  grave.     Tbeo^  u  to 

nsineas  in  the  idleness  of  a  people  daneidg :  h^  dances  into  the  wortdy 

from  which  the  attentive  observer-will  pth>uetces  through  llfei  and  makes  his 

liot  fell  to  form  a  pretty  fkir  estimate  eait  in  li  caracole  |  esisienoe  to  him 

of  tbeir  peculiar  habits  of  lifcy  tendon-  is  but  a  long-drawn  coniredangef  and 

eies»  and  characteristics*    Nodescrip^  whether  it  go  well  or  III,  rough  or 

tiouy  therefore,  of  any  particular  class  smoothi  he  takes  It  easy»  laughs  and 

can  be  eonsidered  complete  without  bows  if  every  thing  goes  right»  laughs 

Some  observations  on  their  methods  of  and  shrugs  his  shoulders  if  any  thing 

amusement :  the  picture  displeases  tbe  goes  wrong,  and  has  a  kback  of  maklti^ 

eye  where  all  is  the  deep  shadow  of  himself  happy  despite  pbHosopby. 
irorldly  business  and  care;  the  sun* 

shine  of  relaxation  must  be  allowed  to  "  ^^r  iprighUy  Und  of  mlrOi  and  soeial 

Ihll  strong  upon  it,  and  we  must  ex-  .     ••■••  ,    ,     ..    ^ 

hibit  the  sunny  side  of  life  together  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^»  ''^'""  •"  ^  ^•^ 

with  the  shadowy.  Sports  and  pastimes  .,..**?,  P*®"^          *     ^      ^ 

are  parts*  and  nb  bubble  onei^f  his-  iJ*'''^•^l  !5T  "^J*"  ""^k     TJ^'^ .  u 

tory  t  rude  and  barbarous,  in  rude  and  "•^^^?^  "^^^  "'^*^^'*"  ^""^^^  "^  -*'^^- 

OkerciseS  of  brute  force,  from  feats  of  h„  f^^;^  t^neath  the  bntdwi  or  three, 

arms,  and  vulgAr  debauchery,  to  pas*  score." 
times  in  which  mind  participates,  and 

tbe  pleasures  of  the  understandiuf  Then  the  Spaniards^wouM  not  « 
mingie  with  tbe  gratificatiotts  of  tbo  man  otter  ly  ignorant  of  the  melaBObol^ 
senses*  you  mark  the  soooessive  epochs  history  of  that  romantic  and  cbi««A- 
of  advancing  civiliBation.  But  it  is  rons,  but  unfortunate  natioo,  after  be« 
not  only  tlm  past  history  of  a  natioB  holding  one  of  their  borbsrous  bull* 
that  is  thus  assisted  by  porrainf  ights,  the  arena  reeking  with  cho  tm^ 
against  the  curinsnt  of  deacendf  ng  time  trails  of  ripped  up  men  and  horses*  yoi 
these  shifting  soenes  of  their  amuse*  frme&d  by  theprsaemM  and  plaadila  of 
menu,  but  the  present :  nothing  in  the  Bobles  and  damea  of  high  degtwo^  pro* 
charactet'  of  a  people  is  so  distinc-  dicate,  from  the  blood*tbinty  ywsfe 
tively  national  as  thehr  Bmnseaenoi  t  exhibited  by  old  aed  youngv  high  Bud 
take  aFrencbmanforexample,or  rather  low,  rich  and  poor,  at  these  national 
French  boy ;  tbe  first  implement  he  is  enterUinments,  a  people  distinguished 
taught  to  handle  is  a  penny  pop-gun,  throughout  Europe  for  pre-eminence 
whence  he  dischargeth  pith  balls  with  in  the  elegant  accomplishment  of  cut- 
deadly  aim  agunst  the  noses  of  bis  ting  each  other's  throats?  And  the 
tutor,  nurse,  or  maiden  aunt :  the  first  guiur,  too, — is  it  not  the  instrument 
franc  he  lays  bis  hands  on  is  expended  of  intrigue  ? — are  its  chords  not  made 
at  tbe  shooting  ground,  where  bis  am-  to  Mend  their  doubtful  tones  with  tho 
bition  is  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  warblin^^  of  tbe  gay  serenader  in  am- 
rea{  gun,  tbe  smell  of  real  powder,  and  bush  beneath  his  mistress's  window  ? 
the  fingering  of  real  bulleU :  bis  first  In  the  dances  of  Spain,  how  much  of 
**  long  tail  Uue"  is  a  mimic  uniform  the  national  cbaraoter  is  tbeiw  not 
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portrayed  ?  HoKr  mueh  fttatbl^  pM9 
and  subdued  volaptooumeM  are  there 
not  dereloped  in  the  inimitable  Caehn* 
CO  f  How  much  romadce  in  the  erratic^ 
eapricions  moTemente  of  the  Critana  t 
Germany  has  her  heart  set  upon 
strong  beer,  tobacco^  and  the  vaUz — 
strange  eombinatlon  ;  the  slaves  of  all 
nationsy  white  and  blacky  find  their 


871 

the  einloiu  of  the  *«  fatiey**  are  con* 
fln^d  to  bruiseless,  bloodless  ezhlM* 
tions  of  Its  proftssorsi  in  the  N«b 
tional  Arena  in  the  Westminster  Road^ 
we  may  calmly  refieet  whether  or  not 
one  adyantage  has  been  gained  from 
the  enoon^agetnent^  in  bygone  days^ 
of  what  some  call  the  "  noble/*  bttt 
which  may  be  fairly  denominated  tile 


pride  and  solace  In  a  fiddle,  and  what    manly  science  of  defence.     The  mU 


fills  better  than  a  fiddle  the  arms  of  A 
slate  ?  Scotland  has  her  bsgplpe^  her 
toddy,  her  golf,  her  curling  diatchek^ 
and  her  reels.  Ireland  her  hurling 
matchesy  jigs,  wakes,  and  football 
playings.  England  her  crtckett  het 
rural  dances,  sports,  and  fairs.  Re* 
ereaiion  is  the  sie^p  of  worldly  eare ) 
eveiy  where,  and  with  every  clai8»  the 
bow  must  be  sometimes  unbent.  With 
aU  Its  power,  glbry,  wealth,  unhAppy 
is  the  land  that  cannot  afibrd  to  be  ft 
little  idle,  and  miserable  the  man  who 
despises  or  disdains  the  small  extra* 
ysgances  of  time  or  money  by  which 
the  wheels  of  life  are  oiled,  and  we  ar% 
enabled  to  bowl  merrily  along  in  ottl* 
pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  thto 
nexf! 

The  enjoyments  of  the  Londoners 
are,  like  themselveS)  chiefly  of  a  s<^id 
and  reflective  cast, — 

"  Intent  on  high  designs,  «  thoughtftd 
band  :*' 

their  very  recreations  have  an  kl^ 
oi  business  ;  their  mirth  is  not 
lK>isterous,  nor  their  recrefttibn  de- 
void of  gravity ;  active  or  Athletft 
sports  their  inclination  is  averse  to, 
and  that  comp2U*ative  priyation  of 
great  bodily  strength  attendant  upott 
town  life,  sedentary  habits,  and  ad- 
vanced civilization,  precludes  thellr 
participating  in  these  generally,  yet 
there  is  no  people  in  the  world  b6 
fond  of  behotdifig  athletic  eterclses. 
The  wrestling  matches  of  the  Cornish 
and  Cumt)erland  men  at  Chalk  Farm 
in  the  summet  is  an  exhibition  of  tfa^ 
most  exciting  sort ;  forms  of  muscular 
strength  are  there  exhibited  tbat  Would 
not  suffer  by  A  comparison  With  tfii6 
tono  of  a  Hercules ';  whihd  the  extra- 
ordinary and  apparently  Impossible 
feats  of  strength  realize,  to  an  Active 


gar  of  all  nations  mnst>  we  suppose^ 
have  quarrels,  and  some  weapon  or 
other  must  needs  be  used  In  theli'  en<» 
bounters  \  some  kre  notorious  for  the 
ttse  of  the  knifb>  others  fling  stones^ 
bthers  again  fracture  skulls  with  stickss 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  to 
pride  ourselves  in  settling  disputes  bv 
kny  sort  of  violence,  but  we  do  think 
the  weapons  Wherewith  nature  hal 
furnished  us  are  those  most  fitting  foi^ 
defence  in  any  ordinary  emergendeii 
noi*  can  we  Imagine  tbat  the  eduea* 
tion  of  the  fist,  for  the  purposes  df 
protection  from  ruffianly  yiotence  ol* 
insult,  if  the  disgusting  speotacle  trf 
mercenary  combats  be  stHctly  prohl* 
bited,  ean  be  more  objectionable  than 
the  more  gentlemanly,  but  certainly 
more  deadly  accomplishments  Of  the 
fbncibg  scltool  or  shooting  gallery. 
The  poor,  like  this  rich,  have  theil' 
dlflbriBnces  \  they  have>  too,  tbell* 
pride,  resentments)  and  points  of  tid^ 
nour  \  they  give  and  receive  satihblft^ 
tioA  in  their  own  off-hAnded  Way;  and 
ff  any  are  disposed  to  put  down  poo^ 
devils  of  the  fisty-euff  school.  We  say^ 
let  gentlemen  mend  their  manners^ 
and  set  a  good  example. 

When  wandering  alMUt  the  streetl 
of  London,  catering,  ss  in  duty  boundV 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Indulgent 
reader,  we  sometimes  observe  a  littA 
knot  of  wranglers,  senior  and  Junior, 
at  the  comer  of  some  unf^rquent^ 
street:  no  snowball  propelled  along 
the  playground  by  the  lusty  lads  w 
Westminster  School  or  Harrow,  accu^ 
mtdates  with  half  the  rapidity  of  tike 
encircling  crowds  our  superior  altitude 
enables  Us  to  behold  in  the  midst  tW^ 
Aistianeoated  artizatii  tttteinehangini^ 
short  and  sharp  phraftes  of  mAgnanfw 
Ittious defiance:  Hedarlftion isMloW^i 


imagination,  the  Olympic  games  of    hy  plea,  replicAtlou  hy  Wjoinderi 


Greek  and  Koman  fame.  Now  thai 
the  demoralizing  and  debasinjg^  spec** 
tacle  of  mein  pummelling  one  auotheir 
to  a  jelly  for  a  purse  of  sovereigns,  is 
shocking,  only  from  the  recollectioti 
thai  warn  tlflngs  hare  been;  now  that 


tetter  by  surrebutter,  with  all  the  itt«> 
gienuity.  Without  the  iedlousnesi>,  of  k 
special  pleader ;  at  last,  the  He  direct 
is  given,  and  Issim  being  Joined  by  a 
couple  of  ^  facers,**  right  and  left,  the 
paities  prooeed  to  trh4»  and  the  ea^ 
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circling  crowd  impannels  iUelf  into  a 
Bpecialjury  to  try  the  fact — which  U 
the  better  man.  The  ground  being 
slippery,  or  the  ring  indifferently 
kept,  the  combatants  usaally  cloae, 
after  some  hard  hitting,  and  roll  to- 
gether into  the  kennel.  Theapper- 
most  buffer,  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
and  probably  unconscious  that  he  is 
grossly  violating  the  rules  of  the  ring, 
deals  his  prostrate  antagonist  a  thump 


projected  at  the  gent  by  the  refrac- 
tory fan-tail;  whereupon,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  by*standers,  the 
latter  coolly  took  off  his  coat,  hat,  and 
gloves,  and  tackled  the  fan-tail,  de- 
molishing his  beauty  in  a  handful  of 
rounds,  and  finally  leading  him  by  the 
nose  to  the  head  of  his  horse,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  remove  his  obstructive 
nuisance  to  its  proper  position  in  the 
kennel.    The  cheers  of  the  populace* 


on  the  head ;  now,  mark  the  moral  of    who  are  ever  admirers  of  what  is  vul 


the  tale — a  yell  of  execration  rises 
from  the  mob,  as  from  one  pair  of 
stentorian  lungs— ^atr  phy  is  the  cry 
^the  little  urchins,  who  have  deserted 
Punch  and  the  hurdy-gnrdy  to  swell 
the  crowd,  peering  between  the  legs 
of  their  seniors,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  combat,  squeak  fair  play  round 
the  periphery  of  the  ring — the  water- 
man from  the  neighbouring  coach- 
stand,  who  is  an  amateur,  deals  the 
delinquent  a  lusty  kick  in  the  ribs,  as 
a  broad  hint  to  mend  his  manners, 
and  four  or  five  cabmen  simultaneous- 
ly take  off  their  coats,  and  offer  in  a 
breath  to  **  take  the  conceit  out  of  the 
cove  what  offers  to  larrup  a  man  when 
he  8  down,*^ 

Up  and  at  it  again — fonl  play  is 
DO  longer  thought  of,  and  both  men 
prove  themselves  trumps ;  but,  ware- 
hawk  !— a  policeman  turns  the  corner, 
and  in  a  twinkling  the  game  is  up ;  the 
combatants  put  on  their  jackets  and 
caps,  their  friends*  slapping  them  on  the 
back,  make  them  shake  hands  to  show 
that  they  bear  no  malice^some  rude 
words  of  apology  are  proffered  and  re- 
ceived, and  a  gallon  of  beer  makes  the 
combatants  better  friends  than  ever. 


garly,  but  expressively,  called  plucky 
and  the  smiles  of  the  lady  in  the  gig* 
rewarded  our  hero,  who  pursued  his 
way  rejoicing,  leaving  behind  him  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators  a  lesson  of 
manners  more  practical  than  any  to 
be  found  in  Chesterfield's  Letters, 

Another  instance  of  the  corrective 
influence  upon  ruffians,  of  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  the  fist,  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  not  long 
since  in  Tavistock  Square.  A  poor 
aged  foreigner,  encumbered  with  bird- 
cages which  he  was  offering  for  sale* 
was  surrounded  by  four  or  five  drunken 
butchers,  who  were  taunting  and  abus- 
ing him,  and  injuring  his  little  proper- 
ty ;  the  fellows  were  evidently  drunk* 
for  even  a  London  butcher  in  his  inters 
vals  of  sobriety  is  not  exempt  from 
that  instinct  of  fair  play  which  per- 
vades all  classes  of  Englishmen.  The 
poor  old  man  was  in  tears,  imploring* 
in  bis  broken  English,  permission  to 
be  allowed  to  proceed  peaceably  on 
bis  way — but  in  vain.  At  this  in- 
stant, two  gentlemen  entered  the 
square — they  looked  like  father  and 
son:  the  younger  stopped,  and  quick- 
ly handing  hii  cloak  to  the  elder*  de- 


One  fine  day,  after  a  heavy  fall  of    manded  of  the  ruffians  a  cessation  of 


rain,  we  were  sauntering  down  Pic- 
cadilly on  our  way  to  the  Park  for  an 
airing,  when  we  observed  a  gent  with 
a  fast -trotting  horse  bowl  a  lady  along 
in  his  gig:  we  call  him  a  gent,  for  a 
gentleman*  who  is  a  horse  of  another 
colour,  is  never  seen  bowling  ladies 
along  in  gigs:  however,  be  he  who 
he  may  or  what  he  might*  a  scavenger*! 
cart*  employed  in  its  daily  avocations, 
was,  contrary  to  all  established  rules 
and  regulations,  drawn  up  across  the 


their  unmanly  persecution  of  age  and 
infirmity.  The  reply  was  in  the  un- 
translatable language  of  ruffianism* 
and  the  rejoinder  was  equally  prompt 
-—levelling  the  most  brawny  of  the 
butchers  with  the  ground.  In  his 
fall,  a  tray  filled  with  meat*  carried  on 
tiie  shoulder  of  one  of  the  party,  was 
overturned,  and  in  an  instant  the  con- 
test was  decided ;  the  blue-coated  fra- 
ternity, perceiving  their  legs  of  mut- 
ton* sirloins  of  beef,  and  fillets  of  veal* 


street :  the  gent,  after  a  few  words  of    scattered  here  and  there,  forgot  their 


remonstrance*  which  were  replied  to 
by  a  volley  of  abuse  from  the  scaven- 
ger, gave  the  lady  the  reins,  and  de« 
scended  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the 
filthy  encumbrance  out  of  his  way  ;  a 
fistful  of  mud  was  instantaneously 


kindling  wrath*  and  instantly  aban- 
doned the  field  to  the  benevolent  vic- 
tor ;  who*  putting  a  piece  of  money 
into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  fo- 
reigner* accompanying  him  a  little 
distance  from  the  spot  to  preTcnt  far« 
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ther  iosnlt,  resumed  his  cloak,  took 
the  arm  of  his  friend,  and  quitted  the 
eqiure  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
spectators.  We  mention  these  trifling 
incidentSy  not  because  they  have  any 
particular  connexion  with  our  present 
subject,  but  because  they  serve  to 
elucidate  part  of  the  character  of  this 
people — a  prompt  redress  of  insult  or 
injustioey  without  lurking  ill-will»  or 
heart-eherishedy  enduring  hatred ;  the 
love  of  fair  play*  which  finds  its  way 
even  into  the  blackguard*8  code  of 
honour,  are  not  unworthy  observa* 
tion  in  forming  our  estimate  of  tlie 
spirit  and  courage  of  any  nation  wliat- 
Boever. 

We  have  witnessed  a  few  impromptu 
sets-to;  never  a  prize  fight — we  never 
shall.  We  have  had  the  pain  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  assbt  at  a  few  com- 
bats of  the  silver-fork  school,  called 
duds  ;  but  we  honestly  confess,  with 
profound  deference  to  the  silver- fork 
school,  that  we  think  a  short  **  turn- 
up*' in  the  heat  of  blood  on  the  spot, 
and  at  the  time,  with  the  object  of  our 
resentment,  and  uo  malice  borne  when 
it  is  over,  infinitely  more  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  interested,  than  exchange 
of  cards,  foolish  friends.  Wormwood 
Scrubsj  cold  frosty  morning,  twelve 


paces,  Mantons  for  two,  a  bullet  in 
the  thorax,  and  Rhadamanthus  Wak- 
ley  the  coroner.  So  long  as  the  exer- 
cise of  the  manly  science  of  self- 
defence  is  prohibited  as  a  disgusting 
display  of  mercenary  gladiatorship, 
and  encouraged  as  an  exhibition  of 
science  and  strength,  under  the  proper 
restriction  of  the  "  muffler,**  so  long, 
we  may  rest  assured,  the  atrocities  of 
the  knife,  the  dirk,  the  paving-stone, or 
theshillela,  will  never  be  the  weapons 
of  Englishmen,  and  fair  play  will  ever 
be,  a')  it  ever  has  been,  tneir  jewel. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject — from 
which  we  have  digressed,  just  as  we 
take  up  the  gloves  now  and  then, 
when  we  are  brain- worn  and  weary, 
to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
—the  robust  and  athletic  sports  are  not 
encouraged  about  London  as  we  could 
wish.  The  gradual  inclosure  of  the 
open  spaces  and  exercising  grounds 
has  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
bar  all  opportunity  of  pursuing  the 
more  manly  exercises;  while  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  civilization  has  deprived 
them  of  much  of  their  pristine  power 
to  please,  and  carried  the  popular  mind 
towards  modes  of  relaxation  better 
adapted  to  a  forced  and  higlily  artifi- 
cial condition  of  society. 


Social  RsLAxaTioKs 


Form  almost  the  only  enjoyment  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London — the  fireside,  the  pipe,  the 
pot,  and  the  paper,  are  their  amuse- 
ments: the  latter  affords  them  a  re- 
flection, as  it  were,  of  whatever  amuse- 
ment  is  going  forward,  without  the 
crowd,  fatigue,  or  trouble  of  assisting 
there :  in  the  paper,  sitting  quietly  by 
bis  fireside,  the  Londoner,  after  the 
business  fatigues  of  the  day,  can  form 
a  better  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  last 
new  comedy,  opera,  or  farce,  than  if  he 
had  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  in- 
convenience of  attending  the  perform- 
ance :  whatever  of  procession,  cere- 
mony, or  such-like,  is  going  forward, 
is  marshalled  upon  the  broad  sheet  of 
the  newspaper,  as  it  was  marshalled  by 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies :  the  many 
good  things  that  have  been  eaten,  and 
the  few  that  have  been  said,  at  a  Man- 
sion-house dinner,  are  recorded  for  him 
in  the  paper  with  an  accuracy  no  en- 
quiry of  his  own  could  ever  approach : 
the  names  of  the  fashionables  who  at- 
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tended  at  Almack*8  in  the  west,  and 
at  the  Chimney-sweepers*  Benevolent 
Annual  Ball  in  the  east,  are  catalogued 
by  the  newspaper  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  :  in  the  newspaper,  the  most 
intimate  affairs  of  his  neighbours  at 
large  are  laid  open  through  the  me- 
dium of  police  reports,  law  reports, 
and  Parliamentary  reports,  as  it  would 
seem  merely  for  his  especial  amuse- 
ment :  kingdoms  change  masters, 
empires  rise  and  fall,  dynasties  are 
undone,  battles  fought,  and  long 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  pub- 
lished, merely  to  entertain  him :  ac- 
counts of  expeditions  sent  out,  at  the 
instigation  of  oily-tongued  Pharisees, 
to  civilize,  by  means  of  new  rum  and 
small-pox,  the  nasty,  rancid,  bow^ 
legged,  lark-heeled,  baboon-  faced,  abo- 
minable, black  niggers,  wherein  our 
brave  cQuntrymen  perish  by  whole- 
sale unpitiably,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  philanthropic  reader  and  Bux** 
ton  the  brewer  of  Whitechapel :  ac- 
counts of  banquets  at  Stafford  House^ 
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aud  death  by  starvation  in  Spitalfields  ; 
statemeuts  of  accidtiut!i>  ulleuees,  bank- 
ruptcies, singular  occurreuces,  and 
sudden  deaths :  not  only  tlie  mere  re- 
cord of  passing  occurrences,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  events  of  the  day,  retro- 
spectively considered,  and  prospec- 
tively, by  able  men,  entertain  the  wor- 
thy citizen  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  with  his  heels  on  the  fender: 
the  world,  its  cares,  business,  amuse- 
ments, is  brought  into  his  breakfast 
parlour,  and  having  been  well-aired, 
is  laid  upon  the  table  In  the  microcosm 
of  the  newspaper. 

It  is  nowise  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  Londoner,  whose  soul  and 
body  are  absorbed  in  his  avocations, 
should  find  his  chief  amusement  in  per- 
using this  wondrous  daily  mass  of 
the  revolving  world;    ho  would  in- 
deed be  enamoured  of  fatigue  who  is 
not  content  to  find  all  that  is  inte-> 
resting,  exciting,  or  amusing,  within 
the  broad  sheet  whose  treasures  are 
daily  unfolded  before  him.     The  in- 
tense concentration  of  body  and  mind 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  is  an- 
other reason  why  th6  Londoner  finds 
his  greatest  relaxation  in  complete  re- 
pose ;  bis  clean^s  wept  hearth,  nis  com- 
fortable wife,  his  prattling  little  ones, 
and  the  evening  paper,  make  the  best 
and  most  heartfelt  pleasures — at  least 
we  imagine  as  much — the  laborious 
citizen  can  enjoy.     Then  there  is  the 
blessed  Sunday,  when  the  mire  and 
dirt  of  mind  and  body  Is  washed  off, 
and  the  brain  cleared  of  the  cobwebs 
of  the  week,  and  put  in  order  for  a 
day  of  peace  and  quiet :  when  those 
who  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  religious  obligations,  delight  in 
discharging  them,  and  those  who  have 
no  sense  of  religion  whatever — and  in 
London  their  number  is  not   few— « 
cannot  help  thanking  God,  in  their 
hearts,  that  there  is  one  day  of  the 
seven,  when  the  shop  is  shut,  the  work- 
men discharged,  ledgers,  journals,  and 
petty  cash-books  pnt  to  bed,  and  cu8« 
tomers  forgotten. 

We  often  think — Heaven  help  us  I 
i— that  on  Sunday  there  is  a  sabbath  in 
the  air — we  think  the  spirits  that  pre* 
side  over  the  harmony  of  Heaven  walk 
upon  the  viewless  winds,  and  hush 
them  to  repose  in  reverence  of  the  sa- 
cred day;  the  sun  himself  shines  pla- 
cidly upon  the  tranquil  earth:  the 
clouds  hang  in  graceful  forms  from 
l^e  vault  of  the  firmament ;  the  little 
choristers  of  the  groves^  to  our  ear^ 


have  something  hymn-like  in  their 
sabbath  song  of  praise:  peace  visibly 
descends  upon  the  brute  creation,  and 
nature  arrays  herself  in  robes  of  bright  • 
er  green:  the  heart  of  man  partici- 
pates in  the  holy  calm  of  the  day  of 
rest,  forgets  tempestuous  passions  and 
worldly  cares,  and  expands  beyond 
itself,  as  It  would  taste,  ere  death, 
somewhat  of  the  peace  of  a  promised 
immortality. 

Among  the  Sabbath  virtues  and 
pleasures,  hospitality  with  the  Lon- 
doners is  not  forgotten  ;    the  added 
pudding,  and  the  supererogatory  joint, 
are  not  produced  for  the  purposes  of 
solitary    gratification, — cousin    Tom 
and  his  wife  and  child  are  expected  to 
join  their  friends  on  that  day,  from  the 
unexplored  territories  of  Bays  water, 
or  the  tetra    incogniia    of    Camden 
Town.     Aunt  Martha,  punctually  at 
two,  expects  her  favourite  nephew  and 
niece,  who  will  take  good  care  to  be 
there  to  the  minute,  as  they  also,  like 
aunt  Martha,  have  their  expectations. 
The  miscellaneous  Mr  Smiths  engaged 
in  the  city,  where  they  reside,  with 
partial  board,  during  the  week,  Join 
their  respective  •*  governors  "  and  an- 
xious mothers  at  the  suburban  villages 
of  Islington,  Kensington,  or  Clerkeo- 
well.      Bank  directors  and  eminent 
city  merchants  entertain  a  few  friends 
at  their  country-seats  round  the  me- 
tropolis; the  fat  fowl,  now  twirling 
suspended  before  the  fire  from  a  bit 
of  string,  hooked  on  to  a  fork  stuck  In 
the  mantelpifcce,  and  which,  while  we 
read  a  sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  we 
take  care  to  preserve  in  a  rotatory^ 
motion  round  its  axis,  basting  at  in- 
tervals. Is  the  subscription  dinner  of 
ourselves  and  Frank  Standish,  who  is 
to  be  here  punctually  at  five,  to  eat 
his  share  of  the  aforesaid  circnmro- 
tatory  capon,  and  to  entertain  us  with 
a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of 
the  splendid  success  of  his  last  article 
in   the    Infernal   Magazine,    yclept, 
**  The    Spectre    Tom- Cat,    or    the 
Haunted  Wash-house,"  with  the  epi- 
sode of  the  rat  under  the  tiles.     At 
eight  oVlock,  D^Orsay,  Sam  Rogers, 
Moore,  Edwin  Landseer,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  titles,  will  sit  down  to  a  quiet 
dinner  in  one  of  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility  at  the  west  end,  and  have  an 
evening  afterwards  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  might  envy. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  ex- 
ercise the  Sunday  virtue  after  a  diffe- 
rent fashion.    Our  friend  Kxk  Dis- 
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mal  18  of  the  number.  Dick,  who  was 
as  gay  as  a  lark,  though  not  quite  so 
early  a  riser*  in  our  younger  days*  mar- 
ried into  a  serious  family,  and  a  very 
serious  business  the  marriage  turned 
out  for  Dick.  We  encountered  him 
the  other  day*  emerging  from  the  Re- 
ligious Tract  Depositary,  with  a  par- 
cel under  his  arm  ;  we  enquired  what 
he  had  got  there — the  poor  fellow 
blushed,  and  said  something  about  a 
small  purchase  he  was^  making  for 
Mrs  D.  On  enquiring  what  day  we 
could  take  dinner  with  him,  ho  regret- 
ted to  hear  that  Sunday  was  our  only 
open  day,  but  finally,  summing  up 
courage,  he  hazarded  a  provoke  for 
Sunday. 

On  Sunday  we  went,  accordingly, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  the  day ; 
the  door  of  Dick  Dismars  handsome 
house  in  Tabernacle  Place  was  open- 
ed by  a  maid  of  such  melancholy  face 
and  mien,  that  she  rai^ht  have  sat  ex- 
cellently well  for  the  Virgin  a  los  do' 
lores*  Our  first  enquiry,  stimulated  by 
her  funereal  aspect,  was  whether  all 
the  family  were  well ;  haying  receiv- 
ed a  satisfactory  reply,  we  were  ush- 
ered into  a  cold  formal  parlour,  the 
walls  painted  Quaker  colour,  and  de- 
corated with  portraits  in  mezzotint, 
of  prim-Tisaged,  square -cut,  black*  a* 
▼iced  fellows,  whose  physiognomies 
alone  would  have  found  ihem  guilty 
in  any  court  in  Christendom. 

Dick  Dismal  and  his  lady,  entering 
the  room,  put  an  end  to  our  investiga- 
tion ;  Dick  was  glad  to  see  us,  espe- 
cially as  we  could  have  a  seat  in  his 
pew  during  the  morning  ministrations 
of  the  Reverend  Sour  Krout,  while 
the  lady  congratulated  herself  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  Reve- 
rend Rasper  Hellholes,  who  was 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  cau- 
tioned us  not  to  be  led  away  by  his 
apostolic  elocution,  until  we  conclud- 
ed the  day  by  bestowing  our  best  at- 
tention upon  the  Reverend  Feroci- 
008  Howl.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
she  went  to  prepare  for  chapel,  she 


put  into  our  hands  a  yolume  of  the 
••  Missionary  Martyrs,"  containing  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
by  the  Catawampa  Indians,  in  cook- 
ing the  Reverend  Jabez  Smedduu, 
with  the  miraculous  combustion  of  the 
body,  evolving  a  supernatural  smell 
of  rum,  by  which  the  cannibals  were 
deprived  of  their  feast,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  fresh  importation  of  new 
tracts  and  old  Jamaica,  were  finally 
eonverted  to  Christianity.  Of  the 
sermons  we  shall  say  no  more  than 
that  they  were  impressive  in  the  ex- 
treme, if  howling,  cursing,  ranting, 
thumping,  and  convulsions,  could  make 
them  so.  There  were  three  collect 
tions  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  primitive  Mug- 
gletonianism  among  the  natives  of 
Boothia  Felix.  Between  the  acts.— 
we  beg  pardon — the  devotions,  we 
returned  to  dinner:  a  loin  of  veal 
roasted  the  day  before,  and  untouch- 
ed, a  ham,  and  other  substantialities, 
composed  our  meal ;  there  were  also 
a  couple  of  dishes  or  so  of  hot  vege^ 
tables ;  and  although  Dick  Dismal  and 
his  lady  assured  us  of  their  abhorrence 
of  Sabbath  cookery,  wo  could  not 
help  thinking  this  was  blowing  hot 
and  cold,  or  cheating  the  devil  in  the 
dark:  we  were  content,  however,  to 
make  our  dinner  on  potatoes  and 
greens  hot,  and  veal  and  ham  cold, 
saying  nothing  on  the  subject.  But 
imagine,  truly  Christian  reader,  you, 
whose  dishes  are  as  warm  as  your 
welcome,  a  loin  of  veal,  choicest  of 
good  gifts,  that  should  smoke  in  a  red 
sea  of  delicious  gravy,  roasted  the  day 
before!  reflect,  if  you  can  with  for- 
titude, upon  the  fate  of  the  exquisite 
kidney,  that  should  come  to  table  nest- 
ling in  its  layers  of  semi-liquid  fat, 
being  suffered  to  congeal  in  un tasted 
blessedness,  and  sent  to  table  petrified 
in  suet,  like  a  toad  in  a  cold  stone ! 
imagine  the  accompanying  potables, 
parsnip  wine  and  bad  Teneriffe,  and 
avoid,  as  you  love  your  peace,  the 
Dick  Dismals  of  your  acquaintance  1 


Going  ik  State. 


Processions,  parades,  and  reviews, 
form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
innocent  recreation  to  the  Londoner. 
He  is  a  perfect  child  in  his  admiration 
of  spectacle  ;  if  you  doubt  it,  borrow 


a  drum  and  beat  a  tattoo  at  the  comer 
of  a  street ;  in  a  couple  of  shakes  you 
will  collect  the  whole  disposable  force 
of  the  vicinity.  Going  in  state  is, 
however,  what  mainly  delights  your 
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the  procession  to  behold  this  Jupiter 
of  the  city  metamorphosed  into  the 
Neptune  of  the  Thames.  O^  for  a 
taste  of  tlie  quality  of  honest  John 
Taylor  the  water  poet,  or  of  Elka- 
nah  Settle,  last  of  city  laureates,  to 
furbish  forth  to  the  fancy  of  the 
reader  the  gilded  pomp  and  magis- 
terial circumstance  of  the  acquatic 
procession  from  Blackfriars  Bridge^ 
where  his  Lordship,  teetotaller-like, 
takes  water f  until,  after  diving  under 
the  arches  of  Waterloo  and  West- 
minster, he  emerges,  amphibious  as  a 
turtle,  at  Palace  Yard  Stairs,  where 
guard;  tpiriVstirring  the  flourish  of    he  takes  wine.     People  talk  of  the 


true-born  Cockney;  his  soul  is  in 
arms»  and  eager  for  the  show.  When 
her  Majesty  or  the  Lord  Mayor  go 
in  state,  holidays  unnoticed  in  the 
Almanacs  are  observed  by  him  with 
religious  scrupulosity;  and  although 
one  of  these  shows  is  as  like  another 
show,  as  one  egg  is  like  another  eggt 
yet  your  Cockney  is  the  most  miser- 
able mortal  in  existence  if  he  behold 
not  all.  What  a  day  is  Lord  Mayor*8 
day  I  what  crowds  assemble  all  along 
the  line  of  procession,  from  the  Man- 
sion-house to  the  Bridge  of  Black- 
friars I    gorgeous    is    the    advanced 


trumpets  from  the  Horse  Gnards 
band,  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  mag- 
naminious  the  Citv  Marshal  in  his 
scarlet  uniform,  jack-boots,  and  cock- 
ed hat ;  magnificent  the  glass  coaches 
of  the  sheriffs,  decorated  back  and 
sides  with  the  plasterers'  or  curry- 
comb-makers' arms ;  the  coachmen 
and  footmen  far  surpass  in  gilding 
the  gingerbread  of  Greenwich,  and 
with  the  whiteness  of  their  silk  stock- 
ings and  breeches,  what  among  white 
things  can  compare  ?  solicitous  is  the 


Doge  of  Venice  in  his  state  barge  go- 
ing to  wed  the  Adriatic:  did  they 
ever  see  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  his  state  barge  going  to  ask  the 
Judges  to  dinner?  Going  to  wed  the 
Adriatic !  all  mere  romancing,  trump- 
ed up  by  those  good-for-nothing  fel- 
lows the  poets,  for  a  nighfs  lodging 
or  a  bit  of  dinner — we  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it  I  We  have  heard  of  mar- 
riages sending  a  man  to  the  dogs, 
but  surely  entering  into  the  bonds  of 
wedlock  with  a  gulf  is  an  infallible 


face  of  the  City  Solicitor,  and  that  of    method  of  going  to  the  fishes  I    No, 


the  Remembrancer  full  of  remem- 
brances ;  but  when  the  gilded  rattle- 
trap conveying  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  long  since 
broken  down,  heaves  slowly  into  view 
»-what  shouts — what  a  rush  to  catch 
a  momentary  glimpse — what  multitu- 
dinous echoes  rend  the  answering 
skies!  There  the  mighty  man  sits 
enshrined,  bowing  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that,  like  the  Mandarin  in  his 
own  china  shop,  the  Recorder  in  his 
big  wig  staring  his  Lordship  full  in 
the  face ;  the  mace-bearer  and  sword- 
bearer  poking  their  awful  emblems 
of  civic  authority  and  power,  sitting 
dos  h  dos,  their  state  faces  perked  out 
of  either  window ;  the  portly  coach 


no ;  there  never  was  any  such  thing ; 
it  is  all  nonsense — an  imagination  of 
the  poets,  typical  and  mystical,  like 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.  The 
Doge  of  Venice,  we  take  it,  represent- 
ed an  old  bachelor,  the  Adriatic  may 
have  been  emblematic  of  the  lovely 
bride,  lit  up  with  smiles  and  sunshine 
—pale,  tranquil,  and  interesting  to- 
day ;  to-morrow  lashing  herself  into  a 
devil  of  a  fury,  and  breaking  all  the 
china  and  crockery.  Would  any  poet 
of  common  sense  compare  the  Doge  of 
Venice  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
— the  campaigns  against  the  Turks  to 
the  exploits  of  the  artillery  company 
and  lumber  troop — Othello  the  Moor 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  black  footman  in 


man,  too,  and  the  bunch  of  rapiered    the  yellow  plushes — the  Bucentaur  to 


footmen  hanging  on  behind,  fat  with 
scrapings  of  venison  and  turtle,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Let  no  profane 
spectator  imagine  the  great  civic  dig- 
nitary, now  filling  the  eye  of  count- 
less thousands  with  embodied  emana- 


the  Maria  Wood — the  isle  of  Cyprus  to 
the  Eel-pie  Island  at  Twickenham— 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  to  the  bridge  of 
Southwark  ?  We  wish  poets  in  future 
would  learn  manners,  and  look  for 
materials    for    epics,  tragedies,  and 


tions  of  glory,  a  little,  squab,  duck-    sonnets,  leaving  the  Doge  of  Venice 
legged,    four-square,    pudding-faced     and  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 


ensample  of  humanity,  with  an  eye 
for  a  hard  bargain,  and  a  paunch  for 
a  pail-fuil  of  turtle  soup :  if  his  eyes 
insist  that  it  is  so,  don't  believe  them. 


show. 

But,  to  return :  the  parapets  of  the 
bridges  are  crowded  to  repletion  with 
the  show-loving  populace ;  the  barge 


but  let  him  run  along  at  the  heels  of    of  the  worshipful  company  of  sta- 
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tionerSf  by  virtne  of  superior  iDtelli- 
gence — mind  ever  taking  precedence 
of  matter— sweeps  proudly  up,  stem^ 
ming  the  receding  tide  with  twenty 
pairs  of  oars,  band  playing  and  co- 
lonrs  flying,  making  its  way  to  Lam- 
betby  there  to  receive  a  hamper  of 
wine,  from  time  immemorial  the  dole 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury : 
next  come  the  fishmongers,  the  pat- 
ten-makers, the  barber-surgeon 8|  the 
skinners,  the  ironmongers,  and  many 
more,  in  their  barges,  as  like  one  to 
another  as  golden  pippins  floating  in 

a  pail :  last  of  all  comes  the  guardian  ^  „ «.w„„ 

angel  of  the  Thames,  the  Doge  of    parents  had  not  the  good  sense  to  have 
London,  in  a  barge  burnished  with     bound  them  'prentices  to  some  reput- 
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Jndges  to  take  pot-luck  with  bim, 
the  which  that  learned  lord,  on  be- 
half of  self  and  fellows,  duly  ac- 
knowledgeth,  stating  what  pleasure 
it  will  give  him  and  his  brother 
big-wigs  to  cut  his  lordship's  mut- 
ton ;  now  the  two  lords,  having 
smelt  at  the  same  nosegay,  like  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford,  exchange  a 
profusion  of  bows  and  smiles,  the  for- 
mer  retiring  in  a  crustaceous  or  crab* 
like  manner  from  the  court,  followed 
by  mobs  of  the  admiring  briefless* 
whose  elongated  phizzes  sufficiently 
indicate  their  regret  that  their  anxious 


gold,  and  filled  to  suffocation  with 
men  in  uniform,  men  at  arms,  and 
hogs  in  armour;  now  do  the /mt/^  mror«, 
planted  by  the  wharfs  along  the  river 
side,  shake  the  air  with  their  reverbe- 
rations: on  high,  like  incense,  as* 
cendetb  the  nnbought  acclaim  of  the 
mob — loud  and  long,  trumpets  pro- 
claim the  happy  consummation  of  the 
dangerous  voyage — his  lordship,  tuck- 
ing  his  robe  over  his  left  arm,  trotteth 
up  the  stair,  under  the  shadow  of  his 
cocked  hat,  with  tho  grace  and  dig- 
nity of  an  old  fish  woman  with  a  peck 
of  oysters  on  her  head  emerging  from 
a  Rochester  smack  upon  the  wharf  at 
Billingsgate.  Thus  far  have  we  con- 
ducted the  equestrian  order  of  pro- 
cession, and  the  aquatic :  now  is  form- 
ed a  pedestrian  array,  marshalling  his 
lordship  into  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Qaeen's  Bench  and 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer—*'  Make 
way  there  for  the  Right  Honourable 
tho  Lord  Mayor  of  London,"  shouts 
the  crier  of  tho  court — "  Make  way 
there  for  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex."  Dense  is  the  mob  of 
briefless  barristers  pushing  their  way 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  civic  func- 
tionaries, and  **  Make  way  there  for 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,"  shouts  the 
crier,  whereat  is  much  laughter.  Now 
is  the  Lord  Mayor  presented,  in  a  neat 
speech  from  the  Kecordery  to  Lord 
Denman,  who,  on  the  Queen's  part, 
confirms  the  city's  choice:  now  are 
hob*  nails  well  aud  truly  paid  down 
npon  the  nail  by  Hobler:  now  are 
tenders  made  of  horse-shoes,  and  the 
citizens,  in  lieu  of  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments,  cut  sundry 
sticks.  Now  doth  his  lordship,  in  his 
choicest  phrase,  respectfully  reqnest 
Lord  Denman  and  the  rest  of  the 


able  tradci  by  which  they  might  have 
got  an  honest  living,  and  perhaps  at- 
tained to  the  dignity  and  state  of  the 
truly  great  man  who  waddles  before 
them— the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Conservator  of 
the  river  Thames,  and  top-sawyer  of 
every  thing  and  every  body  between 
tho  inside  of  Temple  Bar  and  the  out- 
side of  Mile- End.  The  procession  is 
re-formed  in  the  same  gingerbread 
order ;  his  lordship,  undaunted  by  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  boldly  attempts  a 
second  time  a  voyage  to  Blackfriars — 
bells  ring  a  merry  peal— /a;ig-./iiv^ — 
/oiig—  tang^  iung — tiny — tariff — tang — 

trumpets    sound — cannons    rattle 

bands  play — away  they  go— all  alive — 
mob  shouts  as  if  it  was  hired  for  the 
day — they  land  as  before,  proceed  to 

the  Mansion-house   as    before and^ 

thank  Heaven,  there  we  have  done 
with  them. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  that  auspicious 
day,  when  rumour  bruits  abroad  that 
her  Majesty  is  graciously  minded  to 
go  in  state — where ?-.no  matter  where 
—for  what  purpose? — what*8  that  to 
you  ?  it  is  sufficient  for  London  to  bo 
informed  that  to-morrow  her  Majesty 
will  go  in  state.  Let  no  philosopher, 
cynic,  or  patriot,  who  has  failed  iu 
getting  a  place,  say,  that  going  in 
state  is  nothing  but  a  show*  a  proces- 
sion— that  he  would  not  go  out  of  his 
woy  to  see  a  dozen  goings  in  state,  or 
the  like.  Never  mind,  the  world  of 
London — our  dear,  little,  densely- popu- 
lated, good-humored  universe,  will  as- 
sist at  the  going  in  state— it  is  excite- 
ment for  the  day — it  promotes  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blooQ— London  likes 
going  in  state*  and  is  determined  to 
be  there ;  it  is  good  for  trade ;  makes 
folks  thirsty,  helps  the  revenue,  makes 
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the  money  fly>  gives  the  dear  girls 
talk  for  a  week,  pleases  the  child ren« 
makes  tho  publicans  fat  and  life- 
guardsmen  lean*  and  every  body  pleas- 
ed and  happy :  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  happy  human  faces  gaz- 
ing on  a  show  :  what's  the  odds  whe 


yet  he  respects  and  loves  the  monarch  $ 
he  has  placed  the  law  above  the  king, 
yet  he  loves  the  king  above  the  law. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  acknow- 
ledging no  "  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong/'  he  fears  not  their 
despotism,  for  he  knows  that   over 


ther  the  show  is  a  show  not  worth  , him  there  can  be  no  despot;  his  tri- 


showing,  if  multitudes  are  gratified  in 
beholding  it  ?  truly  to  be  pitied  is  that 
man  who  cannot,  now  and  then,  be 
tickled  with  trifles. 

To-morrow  the  Queen  is  going  in 
state — in  the  coffee  houses^  taverns, 
tap-rooms,  from  Mile-End  gate  to 
Hyde  Park  corner,  from  Islington  to 
Marsh-gate,  from  Paddington  green 
to  Bermondsey  church,  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  the  promised  occurrence 
of  her  Majesty  going  in  state. 

The  line  of  procession — the  hour— 
the  which  way,  and  wherefore — who 
will  be  permitted  to  go,  and  who  will 
not — who  is  to  stay  at  home  to  mind 
the  house  and    cook  the  victuals— 


bute  of  respect  is  spontaneous,  and 
bestowed  from  the  overflowings  of  his 
heart :  if  the  monarch  be  personally 
disliked,  your  Englishman  pursues 
him  not  with  huzzas,  nor  delights  in 
his  appearances  in  public,  but  he  re- 
spects the  monarcb,  as  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate appointed  under  the  law  ;  if, 
on  the  coutrary,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign be  a  personal  favourite,  then 
there  are  no  bounds  to  his  enthusiasm, 
it  is  the  free-offering  of  an  undemand- 
ed  privilege  —  a  homage,  given  be- 
canse  it  cannot  be  compelled,  and  re- 
ceived in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given. 

The  eventful  day  appears — bnt  dis- 


who  is  to  have  the  ungracious  duty  of    mal,  dark,  and  foggy — looks  like  rain. 


mounting  guard  over  the  shop— all 
this,  and  much  more,  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  discussion  at  every  fireside 
in  the  metropolis.  Now  do  over- 
worked apprentices  prefer  their  earn- 
est request  to  their  masters  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  a  forenoon*8  relaxation 
In  seeing  the  procession — pale-faced 
dressmakers  purchase  the  same  privi« 
lege  at  the  expense  of  their  dinners—. 
the  mechanic  is  content  to  lose  half  a 
day's  work — the  little  son  of  our  land- 
lady, at  this  moment,  is  heard  to  de- 
clare he  will  go  without  dinner,  and 
have  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  sooner 
than  miss  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
Kinfl:  of  Prussia — our  landlord,  a  hard- 
working poor  man,  whose  baker's  bill 
amounts  to  eleven  shillings  a- week, 
devotes  a  day — that  is  to  say  Gve  shil- 
lings sterling,  and  his  expenses— to 
treat  his  wife  and  family  to  a  sight  of 
the  King  of  Prussia ;  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, little  Mary,  is  now  sobbing  bitter- 
ly below  stairs,  having  been  appointed 
housekeeper  for  tho  day,  and  utterly 
refuses  to  do  her  copy,  or  read  her 
lesson,  until  we  have  kindly  promised 
to  answer  the  door  for  her,  and  let 
her  have  the  unspeakable  felicity 
of  beholding  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  lovo 
of  royalty  is  assuredly  an  "  ultimate 
fact"  in  the  constitution  of  an  English- 
man— ^an  innate  principle  of  his  na- 
ture  I  he  is  independent  of  monarchy. 


or  sleet,  or  snow,  or  all  three  toge- 
ther.    Many  are  the  misgivings  about 
going  to  see  the  going  in  state — many 
the  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  putting 
on  best  bonnets,  and  spick-and-span 
new  hats.    -But  the  day  has  been  ga- 
zetted, and  if  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
office  is -determined  to  put  a  damper 
on  the  festivities,  more  shame  to  him. 
The  earliest  intimation  the  morning 
peripatetic  has  of  the  intended  going  in 
state,  is  a  continuous  line  of  poor  crea- 
tures carrying  forms,  chairs,  three- 
legged  stools,  old  baskets,  and  every 
thing  that  can  possibly  confer  a  tern* 
porary  altitude  upon  the  purchaser, 
along  the  intended  lin«  of  procession. 
Battalions  of  police  of  all  the  divisions, 
from  A  to  Z  inclusive,  issue  forth, 
marshalled  by  their  respective  super- 
intendents, distinguishable  by  silver 
embroidery  upon  their  slatternly  cut 
coats,  and    file  through   St  James's 
Park,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
guardsmen  upon  duty,  who  delight  in 
ridiculing  the  mock- military  evolu- 
tions of  the  awkward  squad.     These 
important  functionaries  are  stationed 
at  short  intervals,  all  the  way  from  the 
triumphal  arch  at  Buckingham  Palace 
to  the  entrances  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliamentt  baton  in  hand,  and  girths 
encircling  the  cuffs,  to  show  that  they 
are  on  active  service.  The  fashionable, 
getting  up  at  noon,  and  looking  from 
the    window   of  bis    dressing-room. 
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obsenres  an  nnintermitted  current  of 
human  beingBy  setting  strongly  in  one 
diiection — the  direction  of  the  going 
in  state. 

And  DOW  the  courtier  sun,  like  a 
trimming  politician,  comes  over  to  the 
eourty  dispersing  the  dem^igogues  of  fog, 
and  compelling  the  clouds  to  fly  before 
him»  like  an  aggregate  meeting  on  the 
approach  of  the  yeomanry  cavalry ! 
sow  he  smiles,  and  shines,  and  looks 
his  best,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  place  under  government. 

Dense  and  more  dense  becomes  the 
accumulating  mob.  A  little  while  ago 
there  was  space  to  move  about,  but 
every  body  now  is  taking  a  place,  and 
running  about  to  look  out  for  a  stunted 
•pectator,  over  whose  shoulder  they 
may  have  a  peep  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. Now  mouuted  equerries  and 
commissioners  of  police  gallop  hither 
and  thither,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
coming  cavalcade.  The  artillerymen 
are  at  their  guns  in  the  enclosure,  lin- 
stocks  in  hand,  and  all  ready  to  an- 
aounce,  with  mimic  thunder,  the 
moment  the  royal  cortege  leaves  the 
Palace.  Now  the  mob  begins  to  be 
impatient,  jostliog  i(&  fellow  mob  at 
either  hand,  undulating  to  and  fro  in 
one  compact  mass,  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  police,  who  struggle  to  re- 
press it,  like  so  many  King  Canutes 
or  Mrs  Partingtons.  At  length,  so 
compact  ia  the  substance  of  the  crowd, 
that  it  ceases  to  move — the  tide  is  at 
the  flood— you  can  move  neither  back- 
wards nor  forwards,  to  the  left  or  to 
tlie  right.  There  is  a  substantial 
street  of  mob.  For  a  little  while  all 
is  still*  but  anon  the  Horse  Guards 
clock*  whose  undisputed  right  to  re- 
gulate the  sun  extends  as  far  as  Tem- 
ple Bar,  there  resigning  his  empire 
over  time  to  the  orthodox  time- piece 
of  St  Paul's,  hums  one.  The  Royal 
Standard  on  the  triumphal  arch  flut- 
ters, and  is  lowered — a  low  murmur 
like  the  distant  sound  of  a  mill-tail 
runs  along  the  line— the  cannons  open 
their  fiery  throats — the  Queen  is 
comNo— and  all  is  noise,  hurry,  bus- 
tle, and  confusion. 

First  come,  trotting  slowly,  a  de- 
tachment of  Life  Guards  clearing  the 
way— their  sabres  glisten  in  the  air — 
their  bearskin  caps  flout  the  sky  — 
ladies  are  in  raptures — such  divine 
men,  such  lovely  coats,  beautiful 
swords  —  fascina^ng  mustaches  — 
handsome  bor^^s;  and  then  the  ofBcer| 


covered  with  gold  lace— divine,  love- 
inspiring  man! — tremble  now,  ye  un- 
whiskered  beaux,  for  the  affections  of 
your  fair  ones,  and  assure  yourselves, 
that  however  your  belles  may  regard 
you,  at  this  moment  that  dear  delight- 
ful officer  is  the  god  of  their  idolatry ; 
and  whatever  sweet  smiles  they  may 
condescendingly  bestow  on  you,  \\» 
of  that  Adonis  of  the  household  troops 
they  are  thinking  all  the  while.  But 
the  ladies  have  no  time  to  fall  despe- 
rately in  love,  for  the  beef. caters  ap- 
pear—  remarkable  old  files,  in  tho 
fashion  of  (he  days  of  Elizabeth,  with 
embroidered  frocks,  and  little  porrin- 
ger velvet  caps,  bedizened  with  red 
and  white  ribbon,  halberts  over  their 
shoulders,  tottering  and  &han>bling 
along,  like  pilgrims  of  the  unboiled 
peas ; — next  following,  behold  several 
preliminary  carriages  and  four,  con- 
taining lovely  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber in  lappets  and  diamonds,  and 
fair-faced,  elegant  gentlemen  of  tho 
ditto^  in  blue  embroidered  coat^,  and 
elegantly  fitting  primrose  tights: — a 
little  pretty-faced  pflge,  in  a  military 
uniform,  lolls  carelessly  in  the  lap  of 
a  lovely  lady,  like  a  sucking  Mars 
nurtured  by  one  of  the  Graces  :  next, 
in  a  carriage  and  six  splendid  bays, 
comes  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a 
grand  and  awe-inspiring  personage: 
after  him,  in  a  carriage  with  half-a- 
dozen  beautiful  blacks,  the  gracious* 
looking  Mistress  of  the  Robes:  and 
Men,  heralded  by  another  squadron  of 
horse,  moves  past  up,  more  slowly  than 
the  rest,  a  pale,  fair  form,  of  youthful 
grace  and  beauty,  her  brow  encircled 
by  a  diadem,  and  thoughtful,  as  if  tho 
weight  of  that  glittering  but  uneasy 
burden  pressed  upon  the  brain ;  each 
heart,  as  she  passes,  is  upon  each  lip, 
and  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  heralds  the 
youthful  Monarch  in  her  triumphant 
way.  A  cloud  of  horse  closes  the 
procession,  but  unheeded  and  unre- 
membered  :  we  turn  away,  oppressed 
with  the  weight  of  reflection  that 
crowds  upon  us,  contemplating  the 
form  of  her  upon  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  sets,  and  whose  sovereignty 
a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
cheerfully  obey  ;  whose  councils  influ- 
ence, directly  or  indirectly,  the  inte- 
rests of  the  civilized  world. 

How  awful,  and  how  grand,  the  re- 
sponsibility and  position  of  that  deli- 
cate yo|ing  creature!  The  homage  that 
9urround|  her,  the  sincere  and  unre* 
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strained  enthusiasm  yriih  which  she  is  mind  us  of  the  days  of  Sidney  and 
every  where  received^  the  good  fortune  Marlborough^  of  Burleigh  and  Bo* 
that  attends  her  public,  and  the  happi-    lingbroke  —  of  statesmen,    warriors^ 


ness  that  crowns  her  domestic  life,  how 
gratifying  must  these  not  be  to  the 
feelings  of  one  in  the  bloom  of  youth* 
when  all  the  feelings  of  hope  and  love 
are  worn  in  their  newest  gloss!  Never 
did  monarch*  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  before  inherit  so  proud  and 
happy  a  condition ;  never,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  reigned  a  monarch, 
round  whose  person  and  throne  was 
banded  a  more  devoted  people  ;  never, 
even  in  the  sequestered  vale  of  lowly 
life,  existed  a  woman  more  truly  be- 
loved and  happy.  When  we  reflect  upon 
the  fates  of  former  princes  of  our  na- 
tion, and  remember  some  beginning  a 
career  of   promised    happiness    and 


poets,  men  of  letters,  and,  more  than 
all,  of  high  national  spirit-— of  indus- 
try, enterprize,  exploit ; — days  when 
the  man  of  lofty  birth  delighted  to 
raise  ^imself  above  his  rank  by  the 
association  with  himself  of  lofty  in- 
tellect— when  the  arts,  that  make 
peace  glorious,  were  not  less  culti* 
vated  than  those  that  make  peace 
secure,  when  power  and  talent  work- 
ed together  for  the  public  good. 
Such  were  those  glorious  days,  but 
days  still  more  glorious  are  yet  in 
store.  All  that  bound  us  in  homage 
and  respect  to  Elizabeth  and  Anne, 
bind  us  to  Victoria  in  enthusiasm  and 
love.     Shs  is  not  merely  our  Queen* 


glory,  sinking,  after  a  dreary  day  of  our  chief  magistrate,  arbitrcss  of  the 
life,  into  clouds  and  storms,  turbulent  destinies  of  nations— in  her  we  behold 
and  dark :   others,  from  the  day  of    the  dutiful  daughter,  the  affectionate 


their  accession,  contending  with  foreign 
and  domestic  foes,  and  spending  all 
their  energies  in  disastrous  and  un- 
productive war:  others,  again,  wretch- 
ed in  family  feuds  and  domestic  misery 
— how  gratifying  is  it  to  us  to  see  in  the 
happiness,  social  and  political,  of  our 
sovereign,  the  political  and  social 
happiness  of  our  country :  to  know 
that  her  reign  promises  to  us  that 
long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory 
so  auspiciously  dawning  upon  her 
opening  day  I  Her  sex,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  a  monarch's  weak- 
ness, is  in  her  an  element  of  strength. 
No  personal  feelings,  save  of  unbound- 
ed love  and  admiration,  can  approach 
her.  She  is  removed,  not  merely  by 
the  taw,  but  by  her  own  bearing,  far 
Above  the  whispered  breath  of  faction. 
Her  own  body-guard,  sedition  dreams 
not  of  plots  against  her  peace.  She 
is  of  our  British  Queens,  and  with 
them  we  have  historical  associations, 
rich  in  national  prosperity  and  glory. 
The  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  re- 


and  happy,  wife,  the  tender  mother. 
We  are  bound  to  her  by  ties,  not  so 
much  of  the  law  and  the  constitution, 
as  of  fireside  sympathies  and  unpur- 
chasable  affections  of  the  heart. 

Nor  marvel,  then,  that  the  diadem- 
encircled  brow  is  clouded  by  not  un- 
pleasing  care,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
ye  behold  not  there  smirking  self* 
complacency  of  conscious  beauty,  or 
haughty  regards  of  selfishness  wrap- 
ped up  in  royal  state.  There  is  mat- 
ter for  thankfulness  that  something  of 
saddened  thought  illumes  that  face* 
towards  which  a  nation  turns  in  bright 
anticipation  of  the  future.  There  is  a 
consciousness  in  that  face,  less  of  con- 
gratulation in  the  echoing  plaudits  of 
an  admiring  people,  than  of  thought- 
ful tenderness  of  their  welfare ;  and  it 
is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so — for  giddi- 
ness were  madness  on  a  throne,  and 
happy  is  she  upon  whose  head  de> 
scends,  with  the  diadem,  the  careful  so- 
licitude of  a  mother  for  her  children. 


The  Pabss  and  Gardens. 


Fresh  air  is  a  luxury  of  the  Lon- 
doner. He  drinks  it  up,  when  he  can 
get  it,  as  a  coalwhipper  imbibes  strong 
beer.     The  air  of  the  densely-popula- 


gross  and  palpable.  Sometimes  you 
can  smell  it,  oftener  you  taste  it,  and 
at  intervals  you  may  cut  it  with  a 
knife.    When  you  get  into  the  Parksf 


ted  parts  of  London — and  what  part  of    clear  of  the  dusky  town,  your  lungs 


London  is  not  densely  populated? — 
surcharged  with  smoke  and  dust,  and 
vomited  forth  once  and  again  from  a 
million  and  a- half  pairs  of  human 
bellows,  becomes  substantial  vapour. 


at  once  inform  you  of  the  obligation 
you  have  conferred  upon  them  by 
changing  their  diet ;  your  muscular 
fibre,  braced  by  the  current  of  pure 
air,  becomes  endued  with  unwonted 
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aetWity;  your  brain  is  exhilarated^ 
and  a  pleasing  iotozication  stimu- 
lales  OTery  nerve;  jour  impulse  is 
to  mn  until  you  are  tired,  and  then  to 
repose  at  length  on  the  green  grass, 
inhaling  at  every  breath,  with  supple- 
mental sniffs,  Dr  Reid  only  knows 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  the  limpid  at- 
mosphere. Therefore  is  the  mere  sight 
of  open  spaces  and  greenswards  a 
recreation  to  the  townsman,  and  much 
moro  to  the  town's  wife  and  town- bred 
children  ;  and  if  all  quarters  of  Lon- 
don were  as  nobly  provided  with 
•*  respirators*'  as  the  West  End,  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain  of    good  order,'  though  not  consulted  on 
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or  giving  fees  to  the  gatekeepers,  or 
touching  their  hats  to  ourselves  when 
they  happen  to  encounter  us  any  where 
about  the  grounds :  our  foresters,  who 
may  be  recognized  by  their  green 
frocks  and  gold-laced  hats,  have  orders 
to  behave  with  civility  to  every  one, 
and  never,  by  any  chance,  to  use 
ratans  against  little  children  and  nur- 
sery maids.  We  observe  boards  stuck 
up  here  and  there  throughout  our  de- 
mesne, signed  ''  Sussex,  RANcsa,** 
and  finding  that  they  exhibit  no  wan- 
ton restrictions,  but  are  merely  in* 
tended  to  preserve  our  property,  in 


#ant  of  opportunity  to  indulge  in  this 
cheap,  innocent,   body -and-mind- re- 
cruiting luxury.    People  have  queer 
notions  of  property  at  times  \  we  hear 
people  talk  of  RoyaV  Parks,  and  Royal 
Rangers,  and  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests :  Be  it  known,  then,  by 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting,  that  ws,  the  author  of  this 
faeries,  are  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
Parks — St  James's,  Green,  Hjde,  Re- 
gent's, Primrose  Hill,  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, with  all  pastimes,  recreations^ 
disports,  thereunto  appertaining ;  to- 
gether with  all  that  and  those,  the 
fresh  air,  bright  sun,  rippling  waters, 
greensward,  graveled   walks,    sweet 
breath  of  milking  cow,  savour  of  new- 
made  hay,  chirruping  of  cock  sparrow, 
whistle  of  blackbird,  song  of  nightin 


the  subject,  we  are  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise:  we  are  compelled  to  inhi- 
bit fishing,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  fish,  and  to  prevent  bough-break- 
ing, otherwise  there  would  be  no 
boughs;  but  every  facility  for  innocent 
and  harmless  recreation  any  casual 
visiter  to  our  Parks  is  permitted  to 
enjoy,  with  no  more  let,  hinderance,or 
molestation  than  ourselves.  We  de- 
light in  the  pleasure  our  outlandish 
poultry  in  St  James*8  Park  gives  our 
visiters ;  and  though  we  cannot  some- 
times help  regretting  that  the  larger 
water-fowl,  or  what  we  may  appro- 
priately call  the  aristocracy  of  goose, 
should  monopolize  all  the  loaves  and 
most  of  the  fishes,  while  the  lesser 
tribes,  or  what  may  be  denominated 
the  democracy  of  duck,  hang  upon  the 


gale ;    moreover,  all   blossoming  of  outskirts,  picking  up  at  intervals  un- 

trees,  berries  green  and  red  for  grati-  regarded  crumbs ;  yet  when  we  con- 

fication  of  sight  only,  bough  of  fra-  sider  that  the  same  thing  occurs  on 

grant  hawthorn  for  entertainment  of  land,  and  is  common  to  bipeds  with 


rorae  nose,  all  vernal  and  autumnal 
hues  of  leaf  on  shrub  or  tree,  are  ours : 
held  by  us  of  her  gracious  Majesty  and 
her  royal  predecessors  in  perpetuity, 
as  tenant  in  common,  at  a  rent  of  one 
penny  roll,  payable  half-yearly  on  de- 
mand, to  the  biggest  of  the  outlandish 
Muscovy  ducks  in  St  James's  Park  I 


and  without  feathers,  we  can  only  con- 
clude that  this  partial  distribution  of 
good  things  is  a  law  of  nature. 

The  enclosure  in  St  James's  Park 
is  the  shrubbery,  as  it  were,  or  orna- 
mented portioo  of  our  demesne ;  we 
are  sometimes  censured  for  excluding 
from  hence  persons  not  dressed,  as  the 


We  challenge  public  reprobation,  if    phrase  b,  respectably ;  but  upon  con- 
any  landed  proprietor  ever  exercised     sideration,  we  think  this  little  prero- 


a  more  liberal  discretion  in  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  to  his  delightful 
demesne.  Our  gates,  to  not  one 
whereof  have  we  ostentatiously  put  our 
name,  stand,  from  morning  until  night, 
hospitably  open ;  so  far  from  feeling 
annoyed  at  the  intrusion  of  strangers, 
we  never  enjoy  a  stroll  through  our 
grounds  so  much  as  when  there  are 
thousands  similarly  enjoying  them- 
selves; we  do  not  insist  on  visiters 
putting  their  names  down  in  a  book. 


gative  of  ours  may  be  as  well  retained, 
—there  is  a  moral  in  it— a  premium, 
as  it  were,  held  out  to  the  humblest 
man  in  society,  to  keep  his  wife  and 
children  decently  dressed,  and  to 
equip  himself  with  a  suit  of  passable 
clothes,  wherein  to  participate  in  the 
diversions  of  the  ducks.  To  walk  in 
the  enclosure  is  as  much  an  object  of 
ambition  to  the  milliner,  the  nursery- 
maid, tho  artizan,  the  'prentice,  as  to 
waltz  in  Aluiack*8  is  to  the  young 
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atpirantt  of  ion.  The  enclosure  is  a 
Utile  paradise  of  exclusives  out  of 
doorSf  and  if  it  stimulates  any  odo  to 
better  the  appearance  of  their  condi* 
tioQ  for  the  purpose  of  entering  it« 
there  is  thus  an  additional  pleasure 
added  to  the  actual  enjoyment.  Be- 
sidesy  the  place  is  so  crowded  at  times, 
that  if  raggamuffins  were  indiscri- 
minately admitted,  visiters  would  stand 
a  good  chance  of  carrying  away  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history  not  alluded 
to  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ornitholo* 
gical  Society *s  choice  collection. 

We  have  heard,  once  or  twice  in  our 
lives,  animated  vegetables  talk  with 
rapture  of  the  country :  luckily  we 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  ourselves, 
and  never  intend  to  enlighten  our 
darkness  by  experience  ;  but  we  have 
lieard  from  an  adventurous  friend^  who 
set  out  one  morning  on  an  explora- 
tory excursion  to  Edgeware,  but  only 
sacceeded  in  reaching  Harrow  On 
the  Hill,  where  he  lost  his  way,  and 
oould  get  nothing  but  eggs  and  bacon 
for  dinner,  that  he  was  up  to  his  knees 
in  mud  half  the  way,  which,  he  conjec- 
tures, congeals,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  turns  to  dust  in  the 
summer  time.  This  enquiry,  as  our 
friend  is  writing  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Society  upon  the  subject, 
we  shall  not  anticipate.  Now,  look  at 
our  Parks ;  we  will  suppose  you  en- 
tered at  the  Horse  Guards,  walked 
through  the  enclosure,  and  round  it ; 
taken  out  at  the  gate  opposite  Cleve- 
land Row,  and  carried  round  the  cor- 
ner of  Stafford  House  into  the  Green 
Park  i  insinuated  through  the  triumph- 
al arch  at  Hyde  Park  corner,  prome- 
naded along  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Serpentine,  admitted  to  the  shady  pe- 
netralia of  Kensington  Gardens,  finally 
emerging  through  the  Bayswater 
Gate^  turning  up  Westbourne  Row, 
and  making  your  way,  by  an  in- 
tricate and  somewhat  circuitous  route, 
•not  clearly  laid  down  upon  the  maps, 
through  St  John's  Wood  and  Padding- 
ton  to  the  Regent^s  Park ;  which  hav- 
ing  circumambulated,  you  ascend 
thy  hill,  delightful  Primrose ;  thence 
directing  the  magnetic  needle  of  thine 
nose  lo  the  northern  pole,  you  be- 
hold the  fbter  hills  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate,  and  far  beyond,  the  hither- 
to unexplored  Arcadia  of  eggs  and 
baeon:  turning  your  delighted  optics 
towards  the  dear  delightful  town,  you 
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extended  streets,  with  their  everlast« 
ing  canopy  of  fog,  and  the  great  St 
Paul's  looking  down  with  protective 
dignity  upon  the  myriad  of  habita- 
tions clustering  round  his  feet :  with 
thoughts  intent  upon  the  good  dinner 
that  awaits  you,  in  whlcli  %^g%  and  ba- 
con have  no  share,  and  rejoicing  in  tho 
sharpness  of  your  appetite,  you  hasten 
your  descent,  and  passing  rapidly 
through  the  semi- barbarous*  suburbs 
of  the  north,  and  the  parvenu  locality 
of  Russell  Square,  you  are  once  more 
at  home  in  your  comfortable  tavern, 
full  of  pleasurable,  recollections  of 
your  day,  and  luxuriating  at  your  ease 
over  the  interesting  details  of  the  Sun- 
day paper.  But  our  rural  swains  will 
say,  this  is  not  the  country :  good 
gracious  me  I  is  not  the  pure,  sweet, 
appetizing  air  we*have  inhaled  to-day, 
the  country?  are  not  those  trees  and 
shrubs,  infinite  in  their  variety,  and 
whose  names  you  who  have  lived  in 
the  rural  districts  all  your  life,  can- 
not tell  us— the  country  ?  Are  not  those 
rare  and  curious  ducks  and  water- 
fowls not  only  of  the  country,  but  of 
all  countries  ?  is  not  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  in  Kensington  Gardens,  of 
the  country  ?  the  bright  green  fields, 
the  shady  elms,  waters  glittering  in 
the  holiday  sun,  blue  over- arching 
sky,  glowing  happy  faces,  browzing 
flocks  and  herds — are  not  these  of  the 
country  ? 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  all 
the  appliances  and  means  to  boot 
the  country  can  borrow  from  the 
town  :  we  have  the  sweet  security  of 
gas  lamps  and  police;  the  agremens 
of  nicely  graveled  walks,  where  all  is 
as  dry  and  comfortable  under  our  feet 
as  the  flagged  causeway;  and,  what 
alone  makes  tho  country  endurable, 
close  proximity  to  town.  What  is  it 
that  makes  a  mile  of  rural  walk  equal 
in  apparent  length  to  three  miles  of 
street- walking  ?  palpably,  because  tho 
eye  and  mind,  excited  and  engaged  at 
every  step,  and  continually  stimulat- 
ed by  the  nnintermitted  succession  of 
new  objects,  cheat  the  way  of  its  weari- 
ness, and  make  lis  forget  the  actual 
dbtance  we  have  travelled  ;  whereas, 
in  the  country,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  only  enjoyment  of  the  pedestrian 
is  in  anticipating  with  many  a  groan 
the  probable  proximity  of  tho  next 
succeeding  mile-stone.  In  our  parks, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  pleasure  deriv- 
regard  complacently  the  immensity  of    able  from  the  observation  of  dress,  man- 
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ner»  deportment)  and  tho  infinite  Tarie«    heiress  in   Europe,  and  might  haye 
ties  of  human  character*  is  superadded     purchased  the  crown  of  Poland  in 
to  the  enjoyment  of  charms  of  merely     ages  when  that  bauble  was  set  up  for 
natural  beauty :  our  way,  pleasant  as  it     sale,  and  voted  herself  a  cWil  list  and 
is^seems  never  long ;  successive  groups    subsidies  afterwards — the  latter  is  one 
of  various  orders  and  conditions   of    of  our  most  distinguished  public  cha- 
life  keep  us  employed  in  amusing  spe-     racters.    Turn  we  from  them  to  con- 
eulation.     We  are  pleased  when  we     template  a  modest  young  man  in  a 
behold  the  affectionate  husband  lead    brown  frock  and  grey  pantaloons,  with 
forth  his  wife  and  little  ones,  catering    an  umbrella  under  his  arm  ;  you  see 
to*day  for  the  innocent  recreatiou  of    nothing  remarkable  about  him  :  pro* 
those  who  have  been  his  solace  and    bably  not,  but  look  at  his  dogs — dogs 
comfort  during  the  busy  week  :  the     that  have  been  painted  by  Landseer : 
wife  repays  with  placid  looks  of  mo*     that  gigantic  bloodhound,  spattered, 
therly  content  the  attentions  of  her    as  it  were,  with  gory  drops,  is  worth 
husband ;  and  ss  the  little  prattlers     running  a  mile  to  look  at ;  and  that 
make  their  droll  observations  upon  all    exquisitely  formed  little  spaniel  of  the 
they  see,  their  parents   interchange     Blenheim  breed — what  a  love  it  is!  the 
smiles  cf  unalloyed  delight,  which,     modest  young  man,  owner  of  the  dogs, 
though  we  dau'e  not  envy,  we  would    is  conjectured  to  be  in  possession  of 
wish  to  share.  landed  and  other  income  to  the  amount 

How  decent  and  respectable,  for    of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
example,  seems  that  private  gentle-    thousand  pounds  a-year ;  but  it  is  more 
nan  of  the  Life  Guards! — lest  any    than  probable  that  he  has  no  know- 
body  should  cavil  at  the  word  gen*    ledge,  even  in  himself,  what  is  the 
ileman^  we  beg   to  observe  that  all    exact  annual  value  of  his  vast  posses- 
the  private  soldiers  of  the  Life  Guards    sions.     Next  pass  in  review  before 
are  enlisted  as  gentlemen,  and  as  such     us  a  trio  of  dapper,  smirking,  'pren- 
entered  on  the  muster-roll^ carrying    tices,  with  cigars  in  their  cheeks :  did 
in  his  arms  a  chubby  infant,  although     you  ever  see  such  stunted  little  mis- 
ftlready  encumbered  with  his  military    creants  in  your  life  ?  the  smoke  of  their 
appointments,  and  accompanied  by  his    cigars  is  much  less  intolerable  than 
genteel-looking  wife,  to  whom  be  pays    their  conceited  airs  and  arrogant  as- 
as  sincere,  though  not  such  marked,     sumption  :  they  are  evidently  out  for 
attention  as  he  did  when  he  was  court-    the  day,  the  counter  claiming  them  for 
ing  her  for  his  bride :  what  a  fine,    the  rest  of  the  week.     But  how  shall 
manly,  soldierly  fellow  he  looks,  and     we  describe  the  infinite  varieties  of 
good-humoured  withal :  it  is  difficult     character  and  costume  that  pass  be- 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  make  a    fore  our  unwearied  eyes  ?  they  come 
good  officer,  and  we  regret  that  our     like  shadows,  so  depart :  they  are  to 
interest  with  Lord  Hill  is  not  sufficient    us  mereapparitions  of  flesh  and  blood-* 
to  enable  us  to  recommend  him  for  a    the  human  ephemera  of  the  day  :  their 
commission.     Then  there  is  that  gen-     faces  are  unfamiliar  to  us»  nor  do  we 
tleman  in  black,  sedulously  tending    ever  expect  to  recognize  them  on  this 
the  steps  of  a  lovely,  prattling  girl —     side  the  grave :  yet  there  is  pleasure  in 
alas,  we  fear  he  is  a  widower,  for  he     beholding  so  many  enjoying  them- 
looks  into  the  face  of  his  little  one  as     selves;  and  when  we  reflect  that,  after 
if  he  recognised  in  her  at  once  an    all  the  privilege  to  stroll  through  a 
image  and  a  pledge  of  a  dear  one  he     green  field  is  the  spring  of  their  enjoy- 
may  have  lost :  then  behold  that  fat     mcnt,  does  it  not  read  us  a  salutary 
and  greasy  citizen  from  the  east,  his    lesson  with  how  little  human  beings 
frowzy  wife  and  dowdy  daughters,  all     are  made  happy  ?     Many  and  many  a 
glistening  in  silks,  imitation  precious     delightful  day  have  we  spent  within  the 
stones,  and  Brummagem  jewellery,  sa«     precincts  of  our  parks  in  contemplative 
tisfled  that  they  have  attained  by  dint     recreation ;  nor,  until  we  incur  a  for* 
of  mere  outlay,  without  the  assistance     feiture  by  bad  behaviour,  are  we  in- 
of  a  particle  of  tastet  the  whole  art  of    clined  to  exchange  their  semi-rural 
dreas :  contrast  with  them  that  young     pleasures  for  aught  the  country  has  in 
lady,  dressed  scrupulously  plain,  at-     its  power  to  bestow.     Brlnsley,  the 
tended  by  the  thin,  erect,  white-hair-     celebrated  engineer,  is  reported  to  have 
ed  old  gentleman  in  top  boots  and     said,  that  the  use  of  rivers  is  to  feed 
buckskins :  the  former  is  the  wealthiest    canals  $  the  country»  in  like  maoD«r« 
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is  of  use  to  fedd  the  town.  For  what 
do  fields  whiten  with  the  bending 
corn  ? — for  London ;  for  what  do  the 
broad  green  pastures  fatten  countless 
Docks  and  herds? — for  London:  for 
what  do  ships  traverse  the  stormy  main. 
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returning  from  the  comers  of  the  earth 
with  teas,  silks,  spices,  wines,  all,  in 
brief,  that  the  never-satisfied  vanities 
of  citizens  require  ? — for  London. 
London  hath  stomach  for  them  all. 


Fairs 


Make  up,  at  periodical  intervals,  an- 
other source  of  recreation  to  the  Lon- 
doner. In  provincial  towns,  fairs,  as 
every  body  knows,  are  places  where 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  are  bought,  sold, 
or  exchanged,  and  where  commodities 
of  all  sorts  are  exposed  for  sale — busi- 
ness forming  the  principal  entertain- 
ment of  the  fair,  and  fun  only,  as  it 
were,  incidental  to  the  evening's 
amusement.  But  in  the  suburban  fairs 
of  London,  and  in  that  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew, of  glorious  memory,  business 
is  little  thought  of;  fun  is  the  article 
in  greatest  demand,  is  of  almost  every 
pattern  ;  and  every  body  going  to  the  ' 
fair  provides  himself  with  money  to 
spend,  as  they  call  it,  which  means 
purchasing  to  the  extent  of  their  capi- 
tal a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  the 
commodity  aforesaid.  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide  are  the  great  fair  sea- 
sons; and  Greenwich  is  the  great 
monarch  of  all  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
tide fairs,  although  Camber  well,  Croy- 
don, and  Fairlop  fairs,  are  not  to  be 
despised.  To  Greenwich,  however, 
at  Whitsuntide  or  Easter,  every  body 
must  go,  for  one  day  at  least ;  *pren. 
tices  are  absent  without  leave,  charity 
boys  abscond,  inmates  of  union  work- 
houses scale  the  walls  at  imminent 
risk  of  their  necks,  sooner  than  not 
have  a  share  in  the  festivities  of  Green- 
wich ;  go  every  body  must,  and  will. 
We  have  been  assured  by  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner,  who  had  travelled 
much,  that  the  most  astonishing  sight 
he  ever  beheld  was  the  fleet  of  steam 
vessels  conveying  holiday  folks  to 
Greenwich  fair.  Truly  it  is  a  surpris- 
ing spectacle — the  boats  removed  from 
other  stations,  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
plying  the  demand  during  this  festive 
season,  succeed  one  another  at  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes  throughout  the 
day,  absolutely  alive  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  perched  on  the 
paddle-boxes,  swarming  on  the  deck, 
aud  hanging  from  the  rigging ;  the 
boat  sways  to  and  fro  with  its  ani- 
mated cargo,  nor  is  it  possible  to  con- 
,  template,  without  feelings  of  alarm 


amounting  to  horror,  what  might  be 
the  result  of  an  accidental  collision 
with  another  vessel  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  seen,  more  than  once, 
when  the  vessel  has  been  cast  ofi^,  thus 
alive  with  human  beings,  from  the 
wharf,  and  the  master  has  peremptorily 
declared  he  cannot  take  one  more,  the 
"  touters,*'  a:)  they  are  called,  or  per- 
sons who  attend  collecting  passengers, 
seize  upon  a  robust  gentleman  by  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  lifting  him  otf  the 
ground,  fiing  him  bodily  among  the 
living  mass  on  board,  to  the  infinite 
gratification  and  enjoyment  of  every 
body,  except  the  robust  gentleman 
aforesaid.  Arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  every  one  makes  the  best  of 
his  way  to  the  Park,  resisting  the 
blandishments  of  eating  and  coffee- 
house keepers  who  assail  them  by  the 
way,  and  reserving  the  attractions  of 
the  booths  for  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Although  of  small  extent,  compris- 
ing little  more  than  two  hundred  acres, 
the  Park  of  Greenwich  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  royal  parks, 
having  an  agreeably  undulating  sur- 
face, great  diversity  of  hill  and  date, 
and  a  profusion  of  fine  old  trees,  firs 
and  chestnuts  especially.  From  the 
hill  whereon  is  erected  the  observa- 
tory, and  from  another  eminence 
called  One- Tree  Hill,  the  spectator 
has  delightful  prospects  of  London,  of 
the  river  winding  and  turning  at  his 
feet,  and  of  the  distant  wooded  hills 
of  Essex.  Hero  are  stationed,  with 
telescopes  and  other  optical  instru- 
ments, not  a  few  of  the  venerable 
pensioners  of  the  Hospital*  around 
whom  is  always  collected  a  crowd  of 
admiring  gazers .  adown  the  slopes 
are  hundreds  of  foolish  young  people 
risking  their  necks,  clasping  their  fair 
ones  round  the  slender  waist,  and, 
rushing  with  all  possible  velocity,  not 
nnfrequently  breaking  their  noses  or 
necks  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity — 
a  custom  much  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance. 
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lo   the  valleys  and  on  the   level 
Bwardy  circles  are  formed  for  tlie  pur* 
pose  of  enjoying  a  primitive  amuse* 
mentf  called  "  Kiss  in  the  ring,"  the 
most  attractive  of  all  holiday  sports 
to  the  young  people.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  this  pastime  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting, and  will  serve,  at  least,  as 
an  annotation  to  the  next  forthcoming 
edition  of  the  **  Basia"  of  Joannes 
Secnndus.     The  circle  having  been 
completed  without  any  incantation,  or 
other  mystery,  than  simply  catching 
bands,  an  amateur  steps  forward,  and 
planting  his  stick  in  the  sod,  and  his 
hat  on  it,   volunteers  the  laborious 
office  of  clerk.     A  glove  is  then  pro- 
cured, or,  in  default  thereof,  a  bit  of 
glove    leather ;    and   the    possessor, 
usually  a  gentleman,  walking  round 
the  ring,  drops  his  signal  at  the  feet 
of  the  lady  he  most  admires  ;  she  im- 
mediately takes  to  her  heels,  her  swain 
following  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  like 
a  greyhound  pursuing  the  timid  hare, 
and  after  a  series  of  windings,  doub- 
lings, and  turnings,  secures,  and  leads 
'her    captive    triumphanily  into    the 
centre  of  the  circle,  where  his  privi- 
lege, from  time  immemorial  it  is  to 
print  a  kiss  upon  her  crimsoned  cheek : 
the  clerk  demands  another  as  his  fee, 
which  is  sometimes  granted,  and  the 
damsel,  arranging  her  ruffled  plumes, 
resumes  her  place  as  spectator  of  the 
flight  and  capture  of  others.     It  must 
not  be  understood,  that  in  this  amusing 
play,  the  gentlemen  have  it  all  their 
own  way  :  on  the  contrary,  the  ladies 
are  at    least  as  active  in  selecting 
their  favourites,  which  they  do  in  the 
same  manner,  dropping  the  glove  at 
the  foot  of  their  favourite,  and  running 
as  far  as  they  aro  able  or  willing,  re- 
minding us  of  the  love-making  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Viigil : — 

"  Malo  me  Qalatea  petit,  lasciva  paella, 
£t  fugit  ad  salices,  et  so   cupit  ante 
videri." 

Love-making  Is  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  all  climes :  an  apple,  a  hand- 
kerchief, a  flower,  a  pebble,  or,  as  in 
the  Island  of  Saints,  a  potato,  is  the 
mbsile  of  Cupid  ;  at  Greenwich  fair, 
the  fragment  of  a  glove  answers  the 
purpose.  We  might  fill  a  volume 
with  the  holiday  amusements  of  the 
fairs,  among  which  fortune-telling  is 
not  forgotten.  Encamped  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  heath,  you  may  observe 
a  number  of  swarthy,  athletic,  and  fro- 
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^uently  not  unpleasing>looking  women 
in  scarlet  cloaks,  stuff  petticoats,  and 
gaudy  hdudkerchiefs  bound  round  their 
raven  locks :  these  are  gipsy  fortune- 
tellers, and  near  them  may  you  observe 
green  young  gentlemen,  and  romantic 
milliners,  hovering  about  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  penetrating 
the  darkness  of  futurity.  We  have 
ourselves  often  crossed  the  palms  of 
these  swarthy  destinies  with  a  siz- 
j)ence,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating, 
if  we  could,  not  the  doubtful  future, 
but  of  ascertaining  upon  what  prin- 
ciple, if  any,  was  based  the  art  and 
mystery  of  for  tune- telling.  We  never 
could  make  out  more  £an  that  the 
secret  of  their  skill  consists  in  dealing 
out  vague  and  barren  generalities,  like 
all  other  prophetic  humbugs  from  the 
days  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  our 
time :  they  have  got  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  fixed  and  inviolable  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  upon  these  they 
are  accustomed  to  trade  upon  human 
credulity :  they  know,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  au  almost  invariable  law  of 
man  to  place  his  affections  upon  ob- 
jects differing  in  physical  and  mental 
attributes  from  his  own :  or,  as  that 
first-rate  fellow,  Sheridan  Knowles, 
nobly  expresses  it — 

'*  Id  joining  contrasts  Heth  love's  delight, 
Complexion,  stature.  Nature  mateth  it, 
Not  with  its  like,  bat  with  its  opposite.*' 

Thus  they  assure  ourselves,  who  are 
as  black  in  the  muzzle  as  a  Scotch 
terrier,  that  a  fair  lady  (Heaven  bless 
her !)  is  dying  for  love  of  us  ;  that  a 
dark  man  (perdition  seize  the  dark 
man  !)  is  our  rival,  and  that  we  must 
have  a  care  of  him :  that  there  may 
be  crosses  in  our  love  (crosses  wiii 
come  over  things,  we  know,)  but  that 
all  will  go  well,  if  we  never  despair — 
[hope  is  the  parent  of  success]  :  that 
we  will,  in  the  end,  cut  out  the  dark 
man,  become  the  happy  husband  of 
the  fair  lady,  and  the  fond  father  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  beautiful 
brindled  babies ! 

The  same  rule  is  applied,  with  the 
requisite  variations,  to  the  fair  sex ; 
those  that  are  dark  are  destined  to  the 
arms  of  sweet  fair  gentlemen,  and 
those  that  are  fair  will  become  the 
brides  of  darling  gentlemen  in  black, 
and  so  on  :  there  is  always  a  rival  of 
whom  we  must  have  a  care,  and 
crosses  we  must  expect,  but  in  the 
end  all  will  go  well :  this,  we  protest^ 
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is  all  (he  valae  we  ever  could  extract  for 
sundry  sixpences  from  tliefurtune-teli- 
ing  sisterhood.  We  must  do  them  the 
credit  toconfess,however,that  the j  prof- 
fer minuter  particulars  than  the  above 
forashilling ;  haif-a-crown  will  inform 
you  the  exact  number  of  loyal  sub- 
jects you  and  the  fair  lady,  or  dark 
gentleman,  as  the  case  may  be,  will 
contribute  to  Queen. Victoria:  but  half- 
a-sovereign  I  —  half-apsovereign  will 
do  more  with  the  gipsy  sisterhood 
than  we  choose  to  dilate  upon  at  pre« 
Bent.  The  invention  and  originality 
that  formerly  distinguished  this  ora- 
cular class  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten ;  or  rather  the  times  in  which 
we  live  are  unfavourable  to  the  en- 
couragement of  prophetic  art:  who 
would  believe  any  thing  in  days  when 
encyclopaedias  are  to  be  purchased 
for  a  penny?  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  gipsy*  upon  a  time,  applied  to 
the  unfortunate  King  Charles  I.  for 
alms,  and  being  refused  with  expres- 
sions of  ridicule  and  contumely,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  from  her  bosom  a 
mirror,  which  presenting  to  the 
monarch,  he  beheld  therein  his  own 
figure  decollated,  upon  which  he  was 
seized  with  much  alarm,  and  liberally 
assisted  the  swarthy  prophetess :  now, 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that,  in 
times  of  trouble,  and  wheu  few  men 
of  rank  could  calculate  with  certainty 
how  long  their  heads  might  be  their 
own,  a  trick  of  this  sort,  so  easily  con- 
trived, might  have  been  the  source  of  a 
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culous  games  of  the  fair,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  lost  a  trifle  to  all : 
the  shades  of  evening  are  beginning  to 
fall,  and  he  descends  to  find  a  new 
source  of  entertainment  in  the  canvass 
town,  sparkling  with  toys,  gim-crack- 
cry,  and  gilded  gingerbread. 

What  noise,  tumult,  and  excitement 
is  here :  beating  of  drums,  whistling 
of  fifes,  grunting  and  groaning  of 
trombones  and  serpents :  to  the  right 
the  Swiss  giantess  may  be  seen  for  the 
trifling  charge  of  one  penny  sterling: 
to  the  left,  for  a  like  sum,  you  are  in- 
vited to  visit  **  the  very  littlest  dwarf 
man  and  woman  as  ever  you  did  see: " 
a  little  farther  on,  you  are  arrested  by 
a  lively  representation  of  the  live  cro- 
codile, together  with  "  that  beautiful 
little  animal,  the  spotted  lynx :  '*  Rich- 
ardson's show  in  all  its  glories  occu- 
pies the  post  of  honour :  every  where 
you  are  informed  at  every  minute  of 
the  evening,  that  the  performance  is 
*'just  exactly  agoing  to  begin  ;*'  and 
it  is  only  when,  beguiled  by  the  an- 
tics of  the  clown,  the  bufi\>on  oratory 
of  the  showman,  and  the  dancing  girls 
in  trousers  with  triple  frills,  you  pay 
your  money,  and  enter  the  booth,  yoa 
discover  to  your  sorrow  that  all  the 
performances  worth  seeing  have  beeti 
exhibited  out  of  doors.  Then  you 
have  the  Crown  and  Anchor— an  apart- 
ment of  canvass,  a  furlong  at  least  In 
length  and  broad  in  proportion:  a 
thousand  conples  at  the  same  moment 
are  footing  it  on  the  light  and  heavy  fan- 
very  considerable  revenue ;  especially  if    tastic toe :  fiddles  scraping,  waiters  hur- 


we  reflect  that  in  those  troublesome 
times  the  belief  in  astrology  and 
palmistry  had  by  no  means  passed 
away,  even  from  the  minds  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  traveller,  how- 
ever, is  now  tired  of  the  gipsies, 
donkey- riders,  and  kissers  in  the  ring: 
he  has  played  a  little  at  all  the  ridi- 


rying  hither  and  thither:  laughing, 
talking,  joking,  theoretical  and  prac« 
tical.  What  could  have  induced 
Captain  Ross  to  undertake  hazardous 
expeditions  to  the  north  pole?  here, 
we  will  engage,  he  might  have  disco- 
vered the  genuine  Boothia  Felix  1 " 


The  Debbt  Day. 


There  are,  as  we  have  said,  holi- 
days not  mentioned  in  the  Almanacs, 
which  are,  notwithstanding,  very  ri> 
gorously  kept ;  the  Derby  day  is  one 
of  them.  This  eventful  day  is  one  of 
the  very  few  days  in  the  year  when 
any  difierence  can  be  detected  in  the 
throng,  noiee,  bustle,  and  confusion  of 
London  life ;  yet  you  can  detect  on 
this  day  a  palpable  diminution  of  the 
j^opulation.    There  is  less  appearance 


of  business  in  the  city,  and  the  West 
End  is  almost  altogether  deserted :  a 
going  in  state  hardly  concentrates  a 
greater  multitude  in  one  spot  than  the 
great  race  for  the  Derby.  There  is 
something  in  the  pleasures  of  the  turf 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  an  English- 
man :  the  race  for  the  Derby  is  not 
merely  an  exhilarating  sight ;  there 
is  a  speculation  in  it :  for  nine  months 
previous,    every   hotels  tavern,  and 
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]iublic-housey  has  a  list  of  subscribers    a  ricb*  wooded^  and  beautifully-un- 
to  the  Derby :  there  are  amoDg  all  the    dulated  country, 
young  men  about  town  Derby  c)ubs«        Over  the  downs  are  spread  numer- 
aod  even  tlie  waterman  of  a  hackney    ous  tents,   those  immediately  in  the 
coach  stand  would  fancy  he  had  lost    vicinity  of  the  Grand  Stand  collected 
caste  if  he  did  not  sport  half  a  so?e-    into  a  ▼illage*  or  rather  town,  with 
•  reign  or  so  upon  one  or  more  favourite    streets  and  lanes  between^  enclosures 
'  oBses'  ID  the  Derby :  those  who  can    for  horses,  and  every  possible  accom- 
bazard  no  more  than  a  quartern  of    modation  for  the  multitudes  expected 
gic»  take  care  to  have  a  quartern  of    on  the  eventful  day ;  gaming  booths, 
gin  betted  upon  the  result  of  the  Derby,    too,  are  in  profusion*  and,  in  short. 
The  Derby  day,  too»  is  a  favourite    every  contrivance  that  can  be  imagin- 
day   for  cold  fowl  and  champagne    ed  for  assisting  those  in   spending 
subscription  parties ;  those  who  do    their    money  who    come   hither  to 
not  care  to  see  the  race  go  to  see  the    spend  the  day.     The  crowd  accnmu- 
crowd,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;    lates    with    extraordinary    rapidity ; 
some  go  because  friends  are  going,    carriages  are  now  collected  ob  tne 
others  because    they  are  not ;    one    rise  of  the  opposite  hill,  into  a  corn- 
goes  for  one  reason,  one  for  another;    pact  mass,  and  the  downs  are  alive 
but  the  contagion  seems  to  take  hold    with  equestrians  galloping  to  and  fro ; 
of  half  the  town,  for  every  body  who    round  the  betting  post,  within  an  en* 
can  go  at  all,  any  where,  goes  to  see    closure  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
the  runoing  for  the  Derby.      The    speculators  on  a  great  scale  are  col- 
west-endcrs,  and  all  who  can  afford    lected,  making  up  their  books,  as  the 
it,  go  in  style — four-in-hand  is  tho    term  is,  and  the  coolness  with  which 
favourite ;    and  from    the    doors  of    hundreds  and  thousands  are  offered 
Limiiier*s,  Long's,  and  all  the  fashion-    and  taken  upon  the  issue  of  the  race^ 
able  west^nd  hotels,  you  may  observe    is  truly  astonishing.     Little  do  the 
a  quick,  succession  of  elegantly  ap-    noble  animals  now  reposing  in  their 
pointed  vehicles,  crowded  with  young    stables,  know  the  interests,  fears,  and 
men  of  fashion,  setting  forth  for  the    expectations,  that  depend  upon  the 
Derby  :  city  people  stage  coach,  gig,    exertions  they  will  soon  be  called  up* 
and  chay  it;  bumble  folks  go  in  cara-    on  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  respec- 
vans,  costermongers  in  their  carts,    tive  backers;  and  as  little  do  some  of 
and  chimney-sweepers  on  their  don*    the  backers  themselves  dream  of  the 
keys ;  some  go  by  railway,  others  the    sinister  influences  that  may  be  at  work 
best  way  they  ran.    A  very  pleasant    to  falsify  their  hopes,  and  prevent  the 
route  is  by  the  Croydon  rail,  thence,    race  being  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle 
either  by  omnibus,  coach,  or  on  foot,    to  the  strong.      A  bell  rings,  the 
to  the  scene  of  action  ;  we  prefer  the    signal  for  saddling,  and  the  horsenwn 
latter.  The  walk  from  the  railway  ter-    gallop  en  masse  to  see  tho  horses 
minus  lies  through  pretty,  retired  viN    led  from  their  stables,  and  to  make 
lages,  by  the  sides  of  clear,  bubbling    their  remarks  upon  their  various  pre* 
streams,    and    over    airy,    healthful    sumed   excellences   and    defects,    in 
downs;  the  distance,  some  three  or    which— as  we  know  nething  what- 
four  miles,  is  easy,  and  there  is  much    ever  of   the   matter — we   shall   not 
amusing  character  and  incident  to  be-     attempt  to  participate,  further  than 
guile  the  way.  Or  the  pedestrian  may    to  express  our  admiration  and  de- 
take  advantage  of  the  Southampton    light  at  the  symmetry  of  form  and 
railway,    as  far  as   New   Kingston,    high  blood  exhibited  in  the  noble  an- 
whence  he  has  a  less  agreeable  walk    nimals,  whose  forthcoming  struggle 
along  the  high  road  to  Epsom,  a  dis-    with  each  other  forms  the  grand  at- 
tance  of  somewhere  about  four  miles ;    traction  of  the  day.     We  are  more 
or  he  can  go  by  one  rail  and  return    in  our  element  watching  the  crowd 
by  the  other.  upon    yonder  hill-side  —  a  crop    of 

The  downs  of  Epsom,  or  more  pro-  human  beings,  waving  to  and  fro 
perly  of  Banstead,  are  situated  at  a  like  a  field  of  corn  agitated  by  the 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  view  breeze;  as  the  moment  of  starting 
from  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand  is  approaches,  the  salon  of  the  grand 
magnificent,  embracing  London  on  stand  is  deserted — the  ladies,  bloom- 
the  ono  side,  the  royal  towers  of  ing  upon  the  balconies  like  a  col- 
Windsor  on  the  other,  and  all  around    lection  of  rare  exotics^  the  gent]»« 
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men.  crowding  the  roof*  head  above 
beady  in  one  impenetrable  mass ;  the 
mlDor  stands  are  crowded  to  their  ut- 
most capacities,  with  well-dressed  per- 
sons of  both  sexes;  a  broad  ribbon 
of  richest  green*  extended  along  the 
living  mass  that  covers  the  sides  of 
the  course,  marks  the  line  of  the  ra- 
cing ground,  from  Tattenham  corner 
to  the  winning  post ;  now  are  eating 
booths,  drinking  booths,  and  gaming 
booths  all  deserted ;  now  do  "  pick- 
a-baeks,*'  poor  creatures  who  let  them- 
selves out  by  the  head  and  shoulders, 
take  up  their  positions  along  the  rails 
that  limit  the  course,  and  sustain  the 
living  burdens,  who  have  engaged 
them  for  sixpences  and  shillings ;  now 
every,  ear  is  erect  to  catch  the  sound 
of  the  signal  for  the  start :  thq^  are 
off,  they  are  off^—no,  it  is  a  false  start, 
and  only  serves  to  double  the  excite- 
ment; every  eye  is  now  strained  upon 
the  roof  of  the  grand  stand,  and  it  is 
truly  a  wonderful  sight  to  behold  a 
sea  of  expectant  human  faces,  all 
turned  upward  in  the  same  direction, 
as  if  they  were  having  their  portraits 
taken  by  the  photogenic  process ;  at 
length,  after  telescopes  have  been 
taken  up,  and  put  down  for  the  fif- 
tieth time,  a  humming  sound  ema- 
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nates  from  the  grand  stand,  and  a 
general  craning  of  necks  follows; 
at  last  they  are  fairly  off,  some 
''outsider**  taking  the  lead  for  a 
few  seconds,  with  pitiful  ambition: 
now  they  gatlier  into  a  cloud,  setting 
to  their  work,  and  faster,  faster,  fas- 
ter still  becomes  the  pace,  though  as 
yet  nor  whip  nor  spur  have  done  their 
work ;  now  you  see  those  that  havo  got 
speed  stretch  a- head,  pulling  the  joe- 
key  between  their  ears,  while  others 
are  held  back  by  main  force  for  the 
last  grand  push :  now  the  favourite 
creeps  towards  the  inside  with  long, 
steady,  and  determined  strides;  now 
the  outsiders  tail  off,  seeing  their 
chance  is  gone  ;  like  a  gust  of  wind 
across  tht>  unruffled  waters,  see  them 
sweep  round  Tattenham  comer,  spum- 
ing the  ground  with  their  heels.  Who 
has  it?  Who  has  itf  is  the  cry ;  now 
one,  now  another,  head  and  heady 
stretch  and  stride ;  they  are  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  winning  post,  yet  it  is 
any  body's  race;  the  favourite  is  half  a 
length  a-head,  but  **  blue  and  yellow  " 
shuts  him  Trom  your  eye  ;  now,  whip, 
now,  spur ; — Lord  I  What  a  beauti- 
ful race ! — the  last  stretch  gives  it  to 
*'  blue  and  yellow  "  by  a  head,  and  the 
favourite  is  the  favourite  no  more  I 


THOUGHTS  UPON  THB  MODB8  OF  OBNAMBNTING  THB 
NEW  HOUSES  OF  PAELIAMENT. 


Thebe  seems  to  be  a  very  unneces- 
sary fear  that  foreign  artbts  will  be 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  our  new 
Houses  of  Parliament — unnecessary, 
because  it  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
very  terms  upon  which  the  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  was  formed,  that 
such  decoration  is  desirable  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  this  coun- 
try— so  that  preliminary  to  their  re- 
port the  object  is  defined.  If  that 
is  well  understood  at  once  it  will  save 
unprofitable  discussion,  unworthy  jea- 
lousy of  foreign  artists,  and  misappli- 
cation of  the  studies  of  our  own.  Our 
own  artists  will  assuredly  be  employ- 
ed ;  and  if  the  terms  upon  which  the 
commission  has  been  formed  did  not 
guarantee  so  much,  the  acknowledged 
talents  of  many  of  our  painters  would 
demand  it.  On  both  grounds,  there- 
fore, we  may  set  aside  this  fvar,  fruit* 
less  of  good,  and  direct  our  attention 


rather  to  the  modes  of  decoration. 
There  is  here  ample  field  for  thought^ 
and  more  difficulties  will  present  them- 
selves than  perhaps  have  been  as  yet 
admitted  to  exist. 

By  modes  of  decoration,  we  mean 
both  the  designs,  and  means  or 
vehicles  by  which  they  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted. Upon  the  nature  of  designs 
little  has  been  said,  though  that  is 
perhaps  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  subject.  Upon  the  vehicles^ 
means,  or  materials,  much  has  been 
said,  and  much  written.  We  were 
ourselves  inclined  to  decide  in  favour 
of  fresco,  bearing  in  mind  the  perfect 
effect  of  the  Heliodorus  of  Raffaele, 
until  we  learned,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  that  the  work  which  in- 
fluenced our  opinion  was  in  fact  only 
kept  together  upon  the  wall  by 
innumerable  nails.  And  as  to  the 
beauty  of  effect  and  finish^  it  must  be 
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obserred  that  the  Heliodoras  almost 
Blands  alone  in  excellence.  If  we  re- 
move, then«  from  frescoy  the  supposed 
advantagesof  darability^what  remains  ? 
A  picture  in  frescOf  as  in  distemperf 
from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  is  more 
immediately*  and  in  all  its  parts,  visi- 
ble. It  is  the  polished  surface  of  the 
oil  picture  which,  though  its  peculiar 
beauties  are  the  result  of  it»  renders  it 
less  obTious  to  the  eye.  Every  pie- 
ture  should,  therefore,  be  examined 
by  itself.  Works  in  combination  will 
not  tell  with  unity  of  effect;  conse* 
quentlyy  the  power  of  uniting  with 
architecture  in  design  or  colour  must 
be  much  circumscribed.  Still,  oil  may 
have  so  many  and  great  advantages  as 
to  counterbalance  this  defect.  We 
here  speak  of  these  methods  as  applied 
strictly  to  pictures,  not  to  the  merely 
ornamental  parts ;  for  the  mode  of 
doing  which  the  practical  decorator 
may  be  safely  consulted,  there  being 
no  need  of  deviating  from  the  com- 
mon method.  Oil  painting  the  walls, 
however*  we  entirely  set  aside ;  un- 
less oil  be  in  such  instances  merely 
used  to  attach  the  pigment  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  effects  be  produced  by 
flat  or  dead  colouring  in  turpentine  or 
similar  vehicle.  We  have  so  many 
■pecimeus  of  attempts  to  paint  pictures 
as  oil  pictures  on  walls,  and  nearly  all 
failures,  as  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Hampton  Court*  where  inharmonious 
black  and  dingy  discolorations  dis- 
gust* not  please  the  eye,  that  we  can 
scarcely  think  a  repetition  of  such  a 
mode  could  be  seriouslv  entertained.* 
We  are  inclined  to  asx,  setting  aside 
fresco,  what  possible  advantage  there 
can  be  in  the  surface  of  a  mortar 
wall  which  will  not  be  found  in  can- 
vass or  wood*  which  possess  this  addi- 
^nal  desideratum,  that  they  can  be 
removed  with  ease*  in  case  of  danger* 
or  for  purposes  of  repair?  What- 
ever, then,  be  the  vehicles  used — and 
we  know  not  why  new  may  not  be 
tried,  and  improvements  made  in  our 
methods,  if  we  really  have  any  that 
may  be  called  our  methods,  where 
every  artist  is  almost  confessedly  a 
dissaUisfied  experimentalist — we  would 
certainly  have  the  works  removable* 
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which  cannot  be,  if  they  are  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls.  But  whilst  on 
this  subject*  we  would  say  that  it  is 
ij»  iimiue  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
secure  some  durability*  something  ap. 
proachiog  to  permanence,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  painter ;  and  we*  as  every  one 
else  must*  have  lamented  in  many 
cases  the  total  destruction  of  works  a 
very  few  years  from  the  easel*  the 
brilliancy  of  which*  and  temporary 
splendour*  was  obtained  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  perishable  varnishes  with 
the  oils.  There  has  been  of  late  some 
discussion  and  stir  among  our  artists 
upon  the  subject;  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  we  should  say  it  comes  at  a  good 
time,  did  we  not  too  much  admire  the 
founders  of  the  Englbh  school,  not  to 
regret  that  it  was  not  of  earlier  date. 
Leaving,  however*  this  part  of  the 
subject  to  artists  and  chemuts*  whose 
accurate  knowledge  ought  to  be  gsore 
readily  applied  to  the  arts>  we  will 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
more  important  part*  the  nature  of 
subjects  or  designs,  which  should  be 
thejprincipal  decorations  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  other  public  build- 
ings. And  here  we  are  inclined  to  differ 
with  those  who  have  as  yet  written 
or  given  evidence  upon  the  matter* 
All  seem  to  agree  not  only  that  Bri- 
tish artists  should  alone  be  employed^ 
but  that  the  subjects  to  be  painted 
should  be  British  hbtory*  and  British 
history  only.  Now,  though  we  would 
not  exclude  our  own  history*  we  think 
it  the  most  unfit  for  the  decorations 
proposed*  at  least  to  any  great  extent* 
We  do  not  envy  the  purveyor  the 
perplexity  he  will  inevitably  find  in 
making  his  selection.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  that  **  hbtorical  paints 
ing*'  has  assumed  a  pretension  much 
above  its  real  claim ;  and  to  support 
this  pretension*  it  is  left  as  vsgue  and 
undetermined  as  it  well  csn  be.  It 
is  nearly  exclusively  applied  to  the 
figure,  to  scenes  above  familiar  life*  and 
even  to  conventional  costume.  The 
wardrobe  is  indeed  generally  as  limit* 
^  as  in  the  formal  drama.  Descend- 
ing from  sacred  subjects*  the  choice 
and  test  of  the  greatest  talents*  his- 
torical painting  took  a  wider  but  less 


*  Roiisfeau  was  no  eommoo  painter;  bis  works  have  always  a  beauty  of  design  ;  nor 
WIS  be  a  bad  eolomist.  It  is  not  fair  to  jndge  of  his  powers  firom  works  that  have 
evidently  suflfered  from  the  materiel  upon  which  they  were  executed.  An  inference 
has  been  mifairly  drawn  against  the  iotroduction  of  foreign  artists. 
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d&vatfed  hirigb  |  seldom  brlglnatiog  t 
sUbjeety  it  has  deemed  it  not  inglori- 
dns  to  illustrate ;  as  if  fearing  th^  da- 
ring Of  thhsiring  6ff  dracularly  podti^ai 
conceptioQs  of  its  owni  it  bas  be^ii 
cbntent  to  be  the  painted  naskf  tM 
i^isible  taotitbpibce,  to  the  greater  and 
the  really  speaking  genius  behind  it. 
From  ceasing  to  tbll  its  o#il  Stor^i  It 
lias  lost  no  small  portiotl  bf  its  powet  itt 
telling  efi\9ctaallj  that  bf  ttnbth«r% 
From  the  day  it  threw  Off  its  enthusi- 
asm, the  divinity  of  its  bWn  poetry,  it 
has  deterioratedi  yet  arrogantly  claim- 
ed the  pre-eminence>  in  titlb  if  not  in 
perfbrmance.  It  has  talked  bf  thb 
grand,  and  practised  thb  little.  With 
very  undefinbd  aspirations  and  assump- 
tions, the  coltbge  of  **  grand  art**  hatrb 
rejected  from  their  class  vbry  supeHol^ 
talents  to  their  own.  Fbvr  will  e?l*ii 
yet  admit  Hogarth  to  ha?e  been  aU 
historical  painter,  and  have  Singu- 
larly placM  this  tnost  tragical  and 
pathetic  painter  of  tnannfers  aflidn^ 
the  «'  painters  of  drolls  and  lb#  lifb^^ 
Tfet  is  he  the  most  really  historleal 
paintisr  thb  world  has  seen,  since  th# 
^ireat  eni  bf  art  terttiinatlttg  before 
the  time  bf  the  Caracci.  Hdgarth'fe 
^nius  took  up  historleal  painting  ill 
the  human  walk  to  which  it  hAd  de* 
sebnded,  and  was  thb  first  to  tt«at  it 
Mumably  and  natbraliy.  Ub  brought 
tb  it  a  new  ahd  tigbrous  power.  An 
kwfhlly  tboral  poWer,  sufficient  to  in- 
test  it  with  a  new  grandeur,  for  the 
old  it  had  quitted*.  Hb  created  his-» 
tories  wonderously  pathetib>  dariuj^  tb 
tdaeh  by  an  art  that  was  obly  expedlSd 
to  please.  He  at  once  discardbd  all 
the  cobTentiobal  trumpery,  as  All  ubfil 


deH<d  wbre  ptobple;  how^vel*,  with  MU 
digested  notions  of  grand  art,  and  i^on- 
T^ntlonal  ebStume  and  attlttade,  that 
they  could  not  gltb  Hbgarth  tbo  nlaea 
dub  to  him  i  and  mtttiy  would  yet 
dbny  it  to  hiln;  But  if  tatirb  abound! 
iii  his  Wofks^  it  is  grand  satihe.  Ju* 
T enal  Was  ifadeed  a  satirist ;  but  wh<» 
dter  thought  his  tetith  satire  a  <<  PainU 
ibg  bf  Drolls  ? "  We  ktibw  not  if,  out 
of  the  divine  walk  bf  Art—that  taken 
by  Raffaele,  Gotregib^  and  Domenl- 
chino — We  hate  bter  been  so  allbcted 
by  any  histortckl  picture,  at  by  that 
scene  of  *'  Msrriage  A  la  mode,"  where 
the  adulterouA  Wifb  is  kneeling  to  hel^ 
dying  hOsband.  The  grand  monk 
effect  is  ibstabtabeous— tbo  story  tDld» 
As  it  should  be,  at  a  glancb.  Yo« 
cannot  afford  a  moment  to  be  divbttni 
from  thit  dying  figbt«  \  your  atten- 
tlbm  your  whole  mind,  is  ritetsd 
to  that  single  figure ;  you  fbel  an  im* 
bulsb  to  support  the  dyin^  man  i  anil 
iioW  dying?  Bo  wondel'fttlly  It  thai 
figurA  boneelTed  that  there  is  a  historf 
in  it ;  the  natnrally  AWfbl  mystbry  bt 
death  mAde  more  mysteribbSi  The 
▼bry  abt  of  passing  fhim  such  a  life  M 
sbch  a  death,  the  motion  inoomplete» 
hAir  death,  half  life— the  diess  of  a 
tain  abd  tieious  world  to  bb  et* 
changed  for  that  which  the  fkce  indf« 
cAtes  it  must  So  soon  wear-— And  all  tfala 
BppeAribg  but  as  the  accident  of  the 
scene,  but  in  reality  each  partbrougbl 
artfully  ibto  notice,  and  only  its  dtkb 
bbtice,  nothing}  at  the  same  timet  fii» 
terruptibg  the  great  imphessibb  of  the 
faibting,  fallings  mnrdered  man  t  tlie 
light  so  thrown  upwards  as  to  giirb  a 
greater  strangeness  to  the  counten^ 


for  the  play  of  the  strong  pasSiotak  of    abce-^the  unusual  light,  such  as  migtH 


erring  atad  suffering  human  befngst 
Yet  was  this  man  hot  appreeiatbd,  and 
styled  a  painter  of  drolls.  HistbHbkl 
painters  spoke  slightingly  or  SpaHbg^ 
ly  of  hhn— of  Hogarth,  asmuch  amAs-^ 
ter  bf  the  terrible  I^And  more  bf  the 
pathetic,  and  thetiefore  of  the  grand) 
as  Michael  Angelo;  Yet  fc^canse 
tiiere  was  satire  in  his  Works,  he  Was 
treated  as  a  caricaturist — ^satiro,  yet 
incidentally  sathre,  not  tmrposely;  We 
can  imagine  Hogarth  sbeddibg  bittoir 
tears  of  sympathy  o?er  the  dire  mise* 
ziea  he  represented.  He  did  not  de- 
light in  the  satire,  for  his  truly  satirt- 
bd  works  are  not  hb  best  $  and  there 
II  an  awfol,  grand  power  that  keeps 
^oWti  the  saturet  his  human  nature 
triumphed  orer  ali  that.     So  toeW^ 


best  illumine  death ;  and  such  t 
cottbtonavee  I  to  thoroughly  trbgfe 
-^-are  wb  to  think  All  this  consume 
mate  skill  thb  product  of  a  great  tis^ 
torlcai  genius,  o)r  of  a  painter  bfdroUbP 
Is  it  not  complete  in  itself,  astor]^,  l 
teost  pathetic  stoTy  tiruly  toldf  is  thMe 
bne  flgnro  you  bould  etchaoge  for 
knotheh  br  one  you  Would  Wish  •• 
tnake  more  prominent?  Tbb  subordt^ 
bate  figurea,  as  tliey  are  callbd,  are  ill 
fftudied  for  the  pibce  f  th^  do  not  M 
up,  hi  looki  character,  bttitudbi  ani 
artificial  arrangement  of  lines:  they 
ali  point  to  the  dire  catastrophe,  ortng. 
ing  tire  outer  and  eonmon  and  indif* 
fcrebt  world  to  break  in  upon  themit- 
rages  bf  the  higher  and  more  vidons. 
The  tfbnd  dioek  is  not  foifottieB.    if 
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Mb  he  facetioHS  off  '*  droll  pdntiogr/* 
ire  might  fts  W6U  be  cstlled  in  to  laogh 
8t  Raffaele*8  earto(Hi  <»f  the  death  of 
Aaanias,  oi*  to  mark  how  much  there 
ie  of' <  low  life**  in  the  deformed  beg. 
gars  at  the  Beaatifdt  Oate.  RaflPaele 
delighted  not  \n  deformitjTi  nor  did 
Hogarth :  mneh  of  it  was  essential  to 
the  storj^  of  the  Beantiful  Gate  |  yet 
the  dWine  artist  will  not  allow  you  to 
senithiife  and  dwell  upon  it  {  for  the 
act  c»f  cteatlng  perfect  statnre  from 
deftomity^  Is  at  the  instant  of  operas 
tion,  and  your  eye  and  mind  are  at  once 
taken  off  to  the  superior  fignres  and 
incomparable  beauty.  We  donbt  if 
the  eon?entional  rules  would  not  hare 
debarred  Raffaele  from  this  boldness. 
We  speak  of  these  cartoons  of  Raffaele 
in  eomparlson  with  the  pietore  of  Ho^' 
garthy  because  we  think  them  not  die' 
similAr  In  eharactej^*  equally  historic 
cal#  and  that  of  Hogarth  the  more 
deeply  pat  hetie.  Works  of  such  cha-i 
raeter  we  do  not  at  all  times  like  to 
see.  In  the  glitter  and  intrusion  of  an 
exhlMtioni  we  are  not  in  due  mood  td 
learn  moral  and  soTere  lessons  |  thai 
we  should  defive  a  pleasure  fr em  them 
Is  the  purposed  gift  of  our  nature,  but 
to  reeelTO  that  Measure,  we  must  put 
eff  the  friTOlous.  Tliere  is  a  pleasure 
in  feadiog  Jufenali  even  a  dignify<i 
ing  pleasure^  and,  strange  to  say,  «Hgu 
itifying  through  disgust ;  and/  to  efl« 
Joy  Hogarth,  we  must  be  in  sueh  a 
mood  as  that  fat  wMeh  we  wohld  read 
the  Ririliatt  satirist.  Nor  i^ould  we 
enjoy  the  eartoens  of  Raffaele  In  one 
tery  different.  The  neW  walk  of  his- 
torical painting,  struck  out  by  our  own 
ortginal  genius^  Hogarth,  has  yet  in  It 
more  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art, 
and  more  congenial  similiarity  of  feel^ 
iftg  and  Intention  with  the  best  otd  mai- 
lers, than  any  thing  which,  Since  his 
day,  has  assumed  the  title  hisferieal. 
We  have  made  these  observations,  and 
entered  upon  this  seening  digressloii 
in  the  praise  of  Hogarth,  because  We 
Ihink  there  Is  not  yet  a  true  and  eei^ 
taia  idea  among  our  punters  of  really 
historical  painting.  Wodoubilf  therb 
Is  any  idea,  beyond  its  power  of  iltti#- 
traiting  books,  and  passages  of  booksy 
as  th^  are  giTen  in  history,  that  Hs 
purely  eriginatifig  power  is  denied  4fp 
abandoned ;  and  until  that  legtltoafe 
source  be  re-opened.  We  do  not  aogur 
weM  of  our  national  school  in  that  line 
of  Art«  If  it  he  said  in  reply,  chat  Hie 
ild  nuMfen  were  fiktflralers^  and  look 
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their  scenes  from  boohs>  we  do  not 
denyi  that  in  a  gnat  measure  they  did 
so ;  but  not  entirely }  they  made,  by  a 
superior  power,  those  histories  origin 
nal}  the  hints  were  famished^  not  thw 
pleturee«  And  then  again,  marli  how 
tbejr  filled  up  the  outlines  supplied  with 
entire  poetical  machinery  of  their  owni 
blending  matter-of-fact  of  teat  witk 
the  purely  imaginatlTO }  and  then  the 
subjects  they  chose  wera  mostly  aboT« 
human,  so  that  they  had  ia  siriTe,  t# 
aim  at,  and  to  iuTent,  a  purity  an4 
grandeur,  which  they  could  not  find 
existent,  and  sueh  as  minds  iilspiredi 
and  in  noblest  moods,  could  only  eonv 
ceive,  so  that  they  wera  in?enti?e  be« 
ybnd  the  subject  given.  Other  histoi 
rical  painten  must  work  up  to  thei# 
subjectsi  not  beyond  them.  Nowj  11 
is  a  fit  time  for  our  artists  to  ratlse 
their  notions  respecting  this  grand 
style  of  painting,  as  it  is  tlie  style  whick 
troy  seem  to  ha?e  impressed  upon  th« 
public  as  the  only  one  fit  to  be  employ 
ed  in  decorating  our  new  houses  of 
Parliament.  But  In  its  proposed  ap- 
plication to  cffBtt  own  history^  there  are 
such  difllcnlties  staring  us  In  the  face^ 
that  it  is  surprising  they  hara  hiSt 
been  notieed*  These  dtflictthles  ariae 
from  our  national  historyiioeonnexloii 
with  our  habits  and  taoAei  of  thinking 
^-and  from  the  art  itself  as  Ksnited  iii 
its  means.  First,  widi  regard  to  bto- 
lorieal  cTcnts,  they  should  be  such  as 
would  in  theraselfcs  Ibrm  m  Mstori* 
eal  connexion  |  such  as  would  he  ft 
to  be  represented  by  a  general  coft^ 
sent,  and  so  represented^  that  each 
should  haTc  its  due  importance,  and  no 
mote  I  so  that  there  should  be  still 
one  whole  atid  uninterrupted  hktor}^ 
manifest  when  the  work  shall  be  com* 
)dc«ed.  It  should  be  true  as  a  whole 
und  in  its  parts  f  and  here,  perhaps* 
lies  the  graaiest  dMIeulty. 

The  ehidtt  of  eyents  mighty  wUh 
great  ca^,  be  observed  j  but,  to  db 
this,  the  most  pieturesque  inddenia 
would  perhaps  be  omitted.  Then 
ilov^  so^ects  are  to  be  represented 
ndses  at  once  a  host  of  caTillers  «ad 
objecftors — for  general  consent  in  such 
a  mattenr  seems  utterly  impossible  to 
obtain.  Thera  Is  no  erent  in  whMi 
pditical  opinitms  are  not  involTod; 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  erery  fact  are 
tariously  Tiewed.  The  pajnter  muit 
take  one  tIcw,  or  his  work  will  h& 
weak,  without  sdm.  Without  its  eaid 
asM  moral*    ink  m  sqmi  a  eomiujf 
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wh«r0  the  **  wisdom  of  our    work  mnst  be  ezeladed.    John  Knox 


**  is  made  a  matter  of  mock- 
and  more  especially 


the  Terr  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
which  tne  events  are  to  be  painted, 
one  half  of  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  may  condemn  the  moral  given ; 
and  in  so  changeable  an  assembly  as 
our  Hoose  of  Ck>mmons»  opinion  is 
BO  unsteady^  that  the  glory  of  one  day 
may  be  the  shame  of  another ;  and  we 
doubt  if  it  is  in  the  character  of  mo- 
dem times*  parties,  and  persons,  to  bear 
with  equanimity  a  **  handwriting  np* 
the  walls'*  against  themselves^  or  that 
it  wonld  Im  quite  consistent  with 
national  conceit  to  honour  by  repre* 
resentation  what  they  would  imagine 
to  be  the  ''  folly  of  our  ancestors." 
Our  diversity  of  public  opinion  is  snch, 
and  takes  so  large  a  range,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  a  subject  in  our  his* 
tory  that  would  not  in  *some  way  or 
other  touch  upon  extended  sensibili- 
ties. Take  no  other  than  the  bare 
regal  and  democratical  principles. 
The  very  term  of  a  *'  mixed  state" 
implies  the  more  and  the  less  of  each 
In  large  mssses»  and  the  minor  indir 
vidual  distinctions;  yet  touching  all* 
events  are  nearly  infinite.  Jack  Cade 
may  be  thought  calumniated  in  9X&^9 
and  a  motion  made  to  have  the  picture 
obliterated ;  the  representation  of  Mag- 
na Charta  itself,  only  viewed  as  a  hum- 
bling of  royalty,  in  which  the  English 
barons  may  not  be  magnified.  The 
martyrdom  of  Ring  Charles*  though 
still  in  our  book  of  Common  Prayer« 
may  only  be  admitted  after  much  dis- 
eussion.  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans 
have  their  partisans  who  demand  for 


may  be  no  great  favourite  with  more 
than  half  the  Houscyand  here  the  Pa* 
pists  would  cry  out  against  their  un« 
seemly  position.  The  *'  Trial  of  Lord 
Russell**  would  be  an  insult  to  law — 
an  encouragement  to  rebellion;  for 
however  it  may  be  the  fashion  tosym- 
pathise  with  the  house  of  Russell  in 
this  passage  of  history,  the  man  vaa 
guilty  of  treason ;  nay»  we  know  not  if« 
\xk.  tlie  morbid  tenderness  of  these  times, 
we  must  not  only  not  touch  upon 
things  and  scenes  that  may  offend  each 
other,  but  must  be  careful  to  main- 
tun  a  general  philanthropy,  an  uni- 
versal iiberaiity,  that  shall  embraea 
the  interests  of  our  national  enemiea, 
as  if  we  had  never  known  any ;  and  it 
may  be  thought  a  disgrace  to  us  that 
we  should  insult  even  the  Spaniards 
with  a  picture  of  the  Armada ;  and 
the  open  protection — may  we  not  say 
encouragement? — given  to  '*  sympa- 
thisers, *'  may  demand  a  caution  how 
we  offend  the  United  States.  Poor 
General  Wolfe  may  not  be  allowed  to 
die  in  peace  even  on  canvass.  Then 
again,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
subjects,  that  they  have  their  connexion 
and  due  importance— where  are  we  to 
begin — where  to  be  sparing,  and  where 
to  crowd  events?  Painters  would 
marvellously  like  the  uncivilized  Piets, 
the  first  painters ;  they  would  admit, 
too,  some  of  those  gothicized  severi- 
ties of  the  German  school,  injudicious- 
ly, we  think,  held  up  as  patterns* 
The  Romans,  the  Druids,  will  be  in 
high  request  with  the  academic  or 
non-academic  lovers  of  grand  art* 
The  heptarchy,  with  its  subdivisions. 


them  respect.   And  what  is  to  be  done    wonld  indeed  furnish  semi*fabulons 


with  insurrections,  that  many  think 
ought  to  have  been  successful  ?— shall 
alleged  treasons  be  admitted  treasons? 
And  since  the  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
eipation,  will  not  the  PapisU  demand 
^  justice  to  papacy,*'  and  craftily  run 
back  the  thread  of  history,  and  find 
insults  not  to  be  repeated  in  picture, 
in  large  or  in  little?  Let  ns  take,  then, 
such  snbjeeu  as  our  most  celebrated 
painters  hsvo  in  recent  times  taken. 
There  is  West's  «*  CromweU**— Uke 
away  that  bauble  i  Wilkie*s  «  John 
Knox,*'  or  the  popular  one  of  "  The 
Trial  of  Lord  Russell.*'  Cromwell  is 
the  hero,  and  must  be  the  hero  of  that 
scene— an  usurper  honoured  in  a  royal 
house,  for  such  mnst  still  be  the  Par- 
liament House  of  England— so  thai 


subjects;  Alfred  wonld  delight  the 
paiuter-biographer— but,  alas!  the  ge- 
neral purveyor  would  not  allow  him 
to  proceed.  Even  that  hero  must  not 
occupy  too  much  space— >for  a  series 
must  be  duly  observed.  We  doubt  if 
the  severe  purveyor,  or  the  commit- 
tee of  management  of  this  national 
affair,  would  not  bo  as  curtailing  to 
the  painter  as  to  the  dramatist,  and 
brush  off  the  whole  fine  **  description 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  side 
saddle."  And  whatever  the  painter 
may  think  of  the  era  of  pageantry, 
however  Madise  may  sigh  and  pe- 
tition for  the  «*  Cloth  of  Gold,*' 
and  "  Entertainments  for  the  Virgin 
Queen,"  more  modem  events  would 
press  on,  more  flimsy  and  bare  paper- 
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banging  mnst  supened^  the  gorgeous 
tapestry.  The  demand  for  **  modem 
instaoeee*'  would,  we  fear,  be  too  ur- 
gent ;  and  perhaps  a  Tulgar  Re- 
form dionery  require  no  less  than 
the  whole  aide  of  a  Parliament 
Houw,  and  a  few  years  back  would 
had  what  it  required;  though  the 
wiser  part  of  legislators  and  public. 
If  they  could  have  viewed  the  re- 
preaentatioB  as  a  reality*  would  have 
earnestly  wished  that  every  mouthful 
would  have  choired  a  reformer,  the 
principal  actor  in  particular,  and  the 
painter,  just  after  he  had  been  enabled 
to  particularise  that  desired  finale. 
Saturn  has  been  fabled  to  have  awal* 
lowed  up  his  own  progeny.  The  pro- 
geny of  Time  now,  are  iilce  the  Spen- 
serian dragonets  that  swallow  up 
parent  and  all.  The  more  modem 
events  come  open-mouthed  into  the 
world,  to  swallow  up  and  pass  into 
their  oblivious  maw  all  that  went' 
before  them,  themselves  to  be  de* 
▼onred  in  turn.  Trath  and  preju- 
dice are  against  the  genius  that  would 
arrest  from  destruction  any  facts,  and 
arrange  them  chronologically  and  mo- 
rally ;  in  fact,  in  the  better  sense  of  the 
term,  historically.  More  gladly  should 
we  see  such  a  collection,  than  such  as 
tbe  skilful  geologist  affords  us  of  the 
material  world,  where  we  see  this 
•wallowing  up  destruction  lystemati- 
cally  exemplified.  But  we  are  not,  in 
the  case  of  history,  furnished  with  ear- 
ad  detail,  nndbputed  data  upon  which 
to  proceed  ;  and  if  we  had  them,  and 
they  could  be  brought  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Pine  Arts,  we  still  doubt  if  the 
Pine  Arts  would  gain  any  thing  by 
the  acquisition.  But  this  is  another 
part  of  the  subject,  and  must  be  sepa- 
rately considered,  when  we  may  have 
more  space  for  a  view  of  the  trae  pro- 
Tince  of  art.  We  would  now  treat 
of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  art, 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  its  powers 
upon  history— that  is,  real  historical 
events!  for  no  other  do  we  think 
worthy  a  place  within  the  walls  of  the 
Great  National  Council.  We  take 
lirom  the  preface  of  the  first  history  of 
Bngland  that  comes  within  our  reach, 
tbe  following  passage  marking  the  his« 
tiorian*s  duty.  It  pertinently  describes 
the  artut*s  duty  aa  the  pictorial  histo- 
rian :— 

**  The  business  of  an  historian  is  to 
hefiiUhfulf  inqmriialf  pertpieuimSf  m- 
struetwet  amtmnff,  and  UMCi.    These 
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relative  duties  we  have  endeavoured 
to  perform,  by  giving  a  faithful  nar* 
rative  of  events,  an  impartial  aeamni 
of  actions,  a  penpicuoui  detail  of  oc« 
eurrences,  an  instructive  display  of  cha^ 
racters,  an  amusing  relation  of  things» 
and  an  emact  relation  of  facts.  To  be 
faithfuit  we  have  compared  authori- 
ties ;  to  be  impartial,  we  have  divested 
ourselves  of  prejudice  ;  to  be  perspi^ 
cuousp  we  have  aimed  at  condsentu  ; 
to  be  Uistructive,  we  have  omitted  no- 
thing essential;  to  be  amusing f  we  have 
inserted  nothing  unnecessary ;  and  to 
be  eMict,  we  have  strictly  attended  to 
dates.  In  fine,  our  end  is  improve- 
ment ;  our  means,  entertainment ;  and 
our  guide,  truth.**  To  enforce  thia 
display  of  duty,  with  a  little  sanction 
of  poetry,,  the  ingenious  author  winds 
up  with  the  following  lines  :— 

"  yihen  dait  shall  est  her  brass,  when 

time's  strong  hand 
No  more  shall  ^ulTer  palaces  to  stand ; 
"When  sumptuous  temples,  loAy  towers,  de« 

cay, 
And  mouldering  pillars  pleoe->meal  fall 

away; 
sail,  still  shan  Uve  th*  h!storian*s  nseftd 

P«ge. 
The  faithful  mirror  of  each  various  age  ; 

While  Britain* a  annals  to  succeeding  times 

Shall  praise  our  virtoes,  or  reproach  our 

crimes: 
And  as  we  pry  into  events  of  yore. 
Our  own  tnnsactlons  others  shall  explore. 
Then  o'er  Britannia's  head  may  doodless 

skies 
And  white-rohed  peaee    in    bright'ning 

prospects  rise ; 
That  our  snoeessors  may  not  bloih  for 

shame. 
And  children  moom  their  fiUhers  were  to 

blame." 

We  are  not  here  disposed  to  dwell 
upon  this  announcement  of  evil  days, 
which  have  certainly  come  when 
**  children  mourn  their  fathers  were  to 
blame,"  for  they  have  called  their  an- 
cestors by. very  hard  names,  and  even 
grave  history,  of  which  the  author  is  so 
proud  an  old  almanac.  Nor  do  we 
stop  to  show  the  folly  of  expecting 
white-robed  peace,  when  palaces  are 
not  suffered  to  stand,  and  sumptuous 
temples  are  suffered  to  decay ;  or  that, 
in  such  a  case  the  **faithful  mirror** 
will  not  represent  things  a  little  dis- 
torted {  and  though  we  feel  confident 
that  if  our  successors  shall  resemble 
ourselves,  they  will  not  blush  for  any 
sAome,  we  are  content  to  pass  on. 
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tnMhrAag  at  w^  go  tbase  daUes  to 
the  pictorial  historiao*  especially  the 
duties  of  exactitude  and  traCb,  nothing 
doubting  that  he  can  be  amuung 
enougb|  if  he  will  sacrifice  Ibeae  great 
requisites.  But  the  rery  words* ''  Ex- 
actitude'* and  <<  Truth,"  show  how  in- 


tion  should  8anetion»  nor  would  w« 
have  a  stroke  of  untruth  irom  histoiy 
pictorial*  Our  objection  is  from  the 
T^  mature  of  this  our  national  ezhi- 
bitioUf  for  such  we  should  call  it*  as  it 
has  been  proposed  to  make  it ;  for  it 
is  purely  documentary  i  ita  valne  in 
adequate  are  the  painter's  means  of    aiich  a  state  and  positioo,  and  great 


truly  representing  historical  events 
and  parsonages,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter i  for  howcTcr  bold  he  may  be  to 
take  in  hand  events,  **  oelebrare  do- 
vestiea  facta***  the  records  totally  fail 
him  as  to  personality ;  and  here  we 
naintain  that  it  ill  becomes  the  histo- 
rian, whether  he  uses  words  or  pigr 
vents,  to  falsify  a  feature;  and  it 
would  be  more  derogatory  still  to  the 
dignity,  the  sacred  dignity  of  trutht 
that  should,  in  all  it  outwardly  repre- 
sents, sanctify  the  temple  of  national 
councik,  to  admit  one  stroke  of  un- 
Ihitbfhl  portraiture.  We  hope  not  to 
see  truth  in  masquerade  nor  in  harie- 
quinade — neither  prince  or  minister 
of  the  day  complimented  «*  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Alfred,**  or  Julius  Caesari— ^ 


value  it  isi  that  it  is  purely  documei^ 
tary ;  that  it  ist  as  much  as  a  court  of 
law  is  in  its  way,  docninentary  of 
fact  and  evidence— and  this  ita  pecu- 
liar value*  though  it  would  partly 
arise  from  the  very  desiredness  of  the 
thing,  ia  made  its  necessity,  by  the 
certainty  of  our  evidence  after  a  cer* 
tain  era*  Although*  if  we  had  no 
exud  data,  no  undoubted  portraits  of 
the  personages  and  places  by  whom 
and  in  which  events  took  place,  wo 
abould  still  doubt  the  propriety  of 
any  falsification  i  while  we  have  ao 
much  oorreott  undbputed*  true  por- 
traiture* we  cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  rfsfect  every  thing  unau* 
thenticated  $  that  herp,  at  leaat.  Truth 
ahould  stand  alone,  as  much  as  pos- 


nor  would  we  take  the  Rembles  off  aible  unimpeded  in  Its  great  effect  by 
their  proper  theatre,  to  place  them  ip  any  juxtaposition  of  what  is  false 
their  improper,  to  enact  as  in  dumb  apd  ideal*  PythagoiAs  said  lie  aaw 
ahowthe  kings  of  England — we  would  ijesiod  bpwUng  |n  the  infernal  re* 
not  have  our  i^ational  de^ositoij  of  gions,  and  bound  to  a  brasen  column* 
fact  apd  feature  by  one  single  falsi-  for  bis  impious  fiction  on  the  goda. 
fication,  have  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity with  your  waxwork  shows*  Let 
«s  sot  poUute  the  saored  place  with 
wnproveri  evidences*  with  nudocu- 
mentary  mimes*  If  we  cannot  have 
#nr  Aiftedsmnd  fidwssda,  let  us  grieve 
in  soberness  that  we  cannot*  and  not, 
like  t^ildreo*  put  evvselvesoff  with 
*'  make-believes." 

If  we  hww  we  ave  looking  realty  at 
the  man  who  ground  the  colours,  set 
|he  painter's  i^alette*  or  swept  his 
room*  and  arw  toM  vo  are  to  auppoae 
we  are  lookiog  at  King  John  i  or  if 

we  are  supposed  tp  see  the  barons  of  said*  from  the  nature  of  the  place  and 
Engl^md,  wheninfactwearelopkioff  itsuses.  Elsewhere  you  nay  idealiae* 
at  a  nightly  club  of  artiaaps,  borrowed,  r— ^ot  there*  U  wiU  be  readily  ob- 
at  a  pio$  of  porter  each*  frmn  the  Jected  to  our  aigumeat*  t||at  the  old 
«f  Hale  la  the  W#)l/'  wo  shaU  have  maatera  did  falaify  in  their  treatment 
less  respect  for  the  place  in  whioh  of  sacred  history*  True,  hut  their 
these  ahama  would  ha  paliaed  noon  ol^ect  waa  ^iffemt*  and  allowed  it : 
us  for  truth  I  howevaraftistiBally  tb^  and  we  would  give  our  artists  pre- 
may  be  shown*  their  vory  magniQf^-     oisdy  the  same  liberty.    They  moatly 


We  could  almoat  wish  to  see  the 
artist  under  flagellation  who  would 
pasa  off  the  uaderatrappers  of  his 
trade*  idealixed*  for  the  real  io$ia  fide 
worthies  of  England*  He  may  do  it 
with  impunity  tof  faiipself,  or  a  private 
eollectioo*  or  illustration  of  a  oommoa 
book,  where  the  thing  passes  for  no 
more  than  it  |s  worth  as  a  remem- 
brancer* but  not  Ibr  a  national  conn.* 
cil  chamber*  If  there  bis  any  Umple 
of  Worthiea  (even  aniong  Unwor- 
tbies}  it  should  ha  there*  The  great 
force  af  this  our  view,  arises,  aa  we 


tii^  would  only  vemSnd  us  of  the 
rafopant  paiAtlfigs  pf  the  Fair  which 
are  euffj^red  to  atand  for  a  while  when 
the  real  ijans  ar^  dopart^.  We 
woi44  uot  f)a?o  a  word  ef  w^trntli  in 
,)li#tory|  ei|>o?Mlf  pne  whioh  Ib^  ||»* 


paifited  sal^ieets  taken  from  snch  his- 
tory*  aa  ipdividual  and  isolated  sub- 
jects, and  for  altar- pieces  and  decora- 
tions of  particular  planes  in  chapels 
^4  elsewhere ;  hot  they  did  not  mean 
thoB  to  raMcsant*  aa  in  a  si^rias  ihair 
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MM  Badoul  hiitDiff «    It  W4«  a  widff 
htttory*  ooa  vaUtiog  to  all  tba  worl^ 
ta  ba  propagated  and  epfonsedt  a* 
mmw^jlug  tJba  will  af  Cadj  and  doa-* 
tiioa  to  bo  taiiglitf  aod  praoapt9  to  ba 
ahaf  ad,  by  all  aanUnd— -the  leligipp 
af  liio  bttcnaa  raaa  $  and  tberafrre  it 
waa  a  hialory  aft  ooca  miapvad  from 
Ibia  particuiaw  obarafitarf  wl)icb  al{ 
■ftiooal  bistorjr  muBt  bava.    it  wan 
avea  bocter;  it  waa  awantial  to  tba 
ana  to  loaa  sight  of  vbat  tba  otb^r 
aboold  by  all  maana  striya  to  obs^rva. 
7he  one  doanmeDtafy  of  mara  maUerr 
of- fact    and   panonagas*    tba   otbar 
docttBBenftarjf  aad  on\j  aidiagly  8o«  of 
priaeiplea    moral    and  religipiis^   in 
Wbieb  exact  portraitura  bacama  un- 
important.    And  be  it  obserfedy  that 
ihoae  great  maatan  delightad  mostly 
in  tboae  vary  parts  of  tba  bistory  in 
vbieh  they  ware  tba  less  confined  by 
even    the  maltar-of-faot  of  it — and 
adopted,  with  the  full  play  and  power 
of  tbeia  genioSf  all  toe  grand*  and 
poetical,  aad  high  ooaaeptions  of  for- 
titode,  parity,  love  divine,  and  human 
aaade   mora  divine — taking  that  for 
their  aafcjaat  wfaitsh  aonld  bava  no 
ptototype  in  humanity  for  them  ;  not 
only  divinity,  aad  chaatised  humanity, 
but  the  ideal  of,  as  it  would  be  eaUed, 
the  naaahinery  of  the  story,  the  agency 
of  angelSfOf  beings  aaan  but  by  an  tospir 
aatioQ  of  diviae  penoisaioa,  or  of  puri- 
£ed  art  aad  saaatiflad  genius.     And  it 
ia  from  this  we  Ihiah  aU  else  hot  the 
inferior  saope  of  art — and  that  it  has 
'retrograded  from  the  day  it  left  tins 
divaae  walk.    It  aonvasses  not  with 
4iFiae  SUnga— it  was  afraid  ia  the 
garden,  and  it  baa  bean  driven  from 
St.    To  thia,  and  auch  high  aapixatioas, 
boveaer,  we  would  entiee  the  art  to 
actum  ;  nor  do  we  see  why  it  should 
not.     Uere^  however,  wa  ha^e  only 
iatroduced  the  aufajeet  aa  an  aoawer  to 
the  argument  diet  may  be  used  against 
arhat  we  bad  advanaad  with  legard'to 
4ha  ae^raaaant  of  eaaot  truth  ia  poi- 
araiuire  of  historiaal  matter'^)f-f«ot. 
For,  in  troth,  saered  history  is  aoma- 
tfaing  mote  than  hiatmy — eometbing 
above  it — staada  on  an  elevation  no 
aiational  hiatory  ean  raacb— asad  ia  not 
ae  be  tcaotod  by  poet  or  painter  as 
aulgaat  to  the  aame  laws  whiah  ststat- 
ly  bonnd  and  canfina  aaery  jothar 
biatory. 

As  to  aim  ose  of  bistory  in  ^^« 
easation  of  oar  Houses  of  Faviiamaat, 
end  oAar  nnblift  hniidinsMi  we  would 


i|ot  have  it  snpposad  that  we  sbon]4 
^Dconraga  the  Idea  of  setting  it  ^mde• 
^rom  a  certain  point  in  ouf  bUtory 
we  have  certqin  jopnments — let  them 
be  nsed;  but  for  the  Puritan  inter- 
ruption, and  tbe  ^steless  times  that 
ancpeeded,  we  should  have  possessed, 
from  tbe  time  of  our  Henry  YIIL, 
ample.  Still,  what  we  have,  jet  us 
nake  of  trqe  ralne  ,*  and»  as  we  would 
pot  pnt  ^getber  Pristbl  stones  and 
pure  diamonds,  iQ  Ipt  us  keep  spart  in 
all  matters  of  ({opunient,  and  in  places 
where  they  are  to  pass  as  docuQ^entary, 
in  tbo  slightest  degree,  truth  and  fie- 
^op.  In  onr  authors  pf  late  years, 
fiction  has  sadly  encroached  upon  his- 
tory— unnatural  alliance ;  nor  does  the 
aaw  title,  ike  f'  Romance  of  History/* 
bestow  upon  it  a  satisfying  grace.  Au- 
thorship baa  usurped*  pven  in  this,  tbe 
romance — tbfs  painter's  province — if 
there  be  a  romance  in  history.  The 
.arts,  indudiog  paioting  an^  arcbi^ec- 
^nre^  baye  ceased  to  be  tbe  great 
te^cben.  Painting,  particularly,  has 
dns^rted  the  aole  groun4  where  she 
might  still  teach  and  be  great — ^he 
saerad.  I^et  her  re^mme  that,  and, 
descending  to  human  ways — the  pio- 
ral ;  not  nnre^tricted  from  flights  into 
the  regions  of  fancy,  not  strictly  coo- 
pectied  wjth  eixher  the  religious  or  the 
moral*  and  she  wiU  recover  much  of 
her  powers,  ^tnlarge  her  respect,  and 
have  and  oiiibU  higher  notions  of  the 
historical,  than  jvdging  from  what  we 
see  published  i^P^n  the  subject,  our 
artlsi^  nov  aspire  to. 

It  may  be  asked,  then»  b^w  would 
we  decorate  tbe  liouses  of  Parlia- 
ment? We  aay  unbesit^Oingly*  with 
ith^  repiesentation»  s^pngly  enforced 
and  embodied,  in  scene  and  hj  inci- 
diaat,  of  the  eternal,  sure  moral  princi-  • 
pies.  Religion  and  morality,  inter- 
woven as  they  are  yery  largely,  o£|ipr 
their  supplies  to  the  genius  of  the  art- 
jists  of  onr  tijpae,^d  of  all  times.  The 
Sacred  History,  under  judicious  selec- 
tf op,  ean  never  be  mjsplaqed  where 
prayers  are  tba  ^r^  duty^  and  t^e 
gwidanca  of  an  oyerxuling  Providence 
is  a<^knowledged.  Waiv^  pestilences, 
aad  &mine%  are  the  me^w  of  hum- 
bling natiow,  whose  recovery  shall  be 
brought  eboju^  by  obedience,  and  the 
pnawgf  fif  lust^ae  and  me^cy  to  all 
others.  rWbataver  pictorial  xepresen- 
ttatioas  4»an  put  it  yitp  thfi  he,arts  pf 
inaa  to  he  JoTism^  ivj^  is  ^dght  a^d 
«lgbtaous^  4ip4  ^0  #ta^t  irroxig  ^d 
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robbery  of  every  kind,  will  be  fitting  utterly  reject ;  it  is  tlie  worst  line  for 
'subjects  for  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  painter  s  genius.  We  would  open 
The  growth  and  progress  of  all  the  to  him  higher*  better  sources — religi- 
arts  of  civilization  will  properly  form  ous  and  moral  ends,  that  the  pain* 
another  branch.  We  may  more  fairly  ter  may  be  the  original*  not  the  trans- 
leave  our  warlike  propensities  less  en-  lator  of  other's  thousrhts.  We  would 
eouraged  than  those  which  lead  to  dignify  him  above  that-— above  his  pre* 
peace.  TruOf  we  wonld  have  our  sent  ambition.  Infinite  are  the  sul»* 
triumphs*  our  battles  recorded*  but  jects.  They  would  only  appear  limit- 
apart*  in  places  appropriated  to  them ;  ed  to  limited  capacities.  Qive  scope 
not  in  the  very  place  of  our  national  and  room  enough,  bid  genius  be  boldy 
councils.  We  should  not  there  seek  daring  in  Its  own  inventions*  and  it 
self-glorification.  All  that  shows  the  will  do  better  than  the  world  Judges 
growth  and  nurture  of  civil  polity*  of  it.  Give  it  but  a  tame*  common- 
excerpta  from  our  ecclesiastical  his.  place  employment,  and  it  will  not  raise 
tory — for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty  itself  above  it.  Let  it  trj*  at  least*  to 
have  grown  together,  or  rather  the  assume*  to  reassnme*  its  power  of 
former  has  sprung  from  the  latter—  teaching  in  so  national  a  work ;  it  will 
may  aptly  embellish  the  walls  of  par-  be  able  to  please  not  the  less  for  the 
liament.  We  wonld  have  busts  and  e£Fbrt.  If  the  impression  without  be 
portraitsof  all  our  great  men*  of  what-  inferior  to  what  it  has  been,  the  arts 
ever  trade  or  profession*  and  to  be  themselves  will  be  the  more  refined, 
continued  for  over.  Here  would  be  a  and*  therefore*  the  more  capable  of 
cheap  incitement  in  all  to  do  well,  every  good. 

We  would  have  noble  actions  of  every       The  seasons,  the  employments  of  the 
kind  authentically  represented*   and  people*  their  Industry — these  are  fit- 
appropriately  placed*  at  public  cost ;  ting  subjects-^even  their  amusements, 
for  many  are  the  public  buildings  be-  Whilst  we  are  writing*  a  great  au* 
sides  our  parliamentary  that  may  be  thority  occurs  to  us*  strengthening  our 
so  embellished.     There  should  be  the  confidence  in  the  view  we  have  taken* 
proper  galleries  for  our  military  and  The  great  poet  of  human   actions* 
naval  victories— even  our  hononrable  Homer*  in  his  shield  of  Achilles*  might 
defeats.     The  worthies  of  England  in  have  considered  that  as  fitting  an  op- 
every  degree  should   be  honoured,  portunity  for  national  display  as  the 
In  a  series  of  pictures  we  would  cele-  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
brate  the  works  of  our  greatest  poets*  ment ;  but  be  had  better  judgment, 
giving  the  most  eminent  each  a  sepa-  though  Lord  Rames  more  admired 
rate  gallery*  in  which  should  be  the  that   of  Virgil*  in  representing  on 
portrait  of  the  author*  and  some  por-  ^neas*s  shield  a  sort  of  Pinnook*s 
tion  of  his '*  immortal  verse**  in  letters  Catechism  of  the  Roman  History; 
of  gold.     With  what  generous  seal  and  here  the  critic  slept*  and  not  the 
wonld  our* painters  hononr  the  names  bard.     Homer  does  not  think  this  a 
of  their  fellow  labourers  in  art!   The  fit  occasion  to  sound  the  praises  of  a 
English  school  of  art  would  have  their  particular  nation*  or  people*  or  per- 
place*  and  a  noble  emulation  would  sonages  ;  and  but  for  this  sight  of  bis 
arise.     So  that*  from  first  to  last*  we  better  judgment*  we  might  have  asked 
would  have  the  decorations  to  be  most  whv  he  did  not  celebrate  his  own  hero 
exact  and  valuable ;  because  we  exact  and   his   ancestor*8 — Peleus   himself 
truth  in  all  that  concerns  ourselves  as  was  no  inglorious  subject*  but  the 
a  nation.  shield  was  to  be  a  xnf^«  n^  «h/*  a 
We  mean  not  that  there  should  be  prototype    specimen   and   exemplar 
nothing  fabulous*  for  that  would  be  to  for  all  such  "  National  Gdleries  ;** 
exclude  poetry*  and  illustration  of  our  teaching  mankind  not  to  seek  their  own 
poets*  and  the  original  works  of  our  praise*  but  to  look  first  to  the  heavens 
punters*  and  the  line  of  Scripture  sub-  and  the  great  ocean  surrounding  the 
jects  ;  but  we  mean  to  say*  we  would  world*  as  an  embracing  providence* 
have  no  historical  romances — no  mere  and  then  to  the  happiness  of  mankind* 
matter-of-fact  illustrations  of  passages  and  how  to  be  attained*  by  civil  polity, 
of  history  without  a  shadow  of  foun*  the  sanctity  of  marriage*  by  Judicial 
dation  of  truth  in  the  particular  mode  rights*  and  by  wars  of  defence.  These 
of  action*  or  in  portraiture.    What  is  are  bis  subjects  of  everlasting  inte- 
commonly  called  history  we  would  rest— pictures  that  riiall  make  man* 
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kiod  acknowledge  a  supreme  maker 
and  preterrer  of  the  heavenly  order, 
and  love  justice,  mercy,  and  peace. 
Beautiful  is  the  shield,  and  Homer, 
conscious  of  its  worth,  and  his  own, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Thetis  its  com- 
mendatioov  that  it  was  beautiful,  and, 
as  such,  she  bade  her  son  to  wear  it, 
such  as  no  mortal  ever  wore.     We 
could  almost  be  tempted  to  go  through 
the  particulars  of  every  separate  pic- 
ture iu  the  shield ;  for  it  would  very 
much  show  our  meaning  as  to  the 
slyle  of  decoration  we  would  propose^ 
but  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  the 
repetition.     We  remember  an  admi* 
rable  criticism  upon  it,  in  a  review  of 
Sotheby's  Homer  in  Maga,  some  years 
ago.     There  was  the  shield  of  Her- 
enlee,  too,  of  the  old  Ascrsean — more 
ambitious,  indeed,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  individual  story  of  Per- 
seus, and  the  battle  of  Lapithse  and 
Centaurs,  the  intention  was  of  general 
character— not,  however,  so  pleasing; 
it  is  of  a  darker  and  more  terrible  des- 
tiny.    Yet  were  these  great  works 
conceived  in  days  when  the  arts  must 
have  attained  their  high,  perhaps  their 
highest,  capability.  All  was  done  with 
a  judgment,  and  we  are  persuaded  what 
was  omitted,  was  omitted  with  a  judg- 
ment.     Exquisite  were  their  means 
of  executing  what  they  could  have 
conceived.    In  Homer  we  have  works 
of  wonderful  art  spoken  of  as  well- 
known  things,  not  onW  in  this  shield, 
but  in'  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  (we 
speak  of  the  Jiiiui  and  Odyuey  as  the 
HQtk  of  one  mind,  dbregarding  all 
disputeupon  the  point ;)  but  in  Hetio€fs 
shield  we  have  more  detailed  and  ela- 
borate description,  such  as  Benvenuto 
Celluii  might  liave  worked  by.    No- 
thing can  surpass  the  workmanship  of 
the  fiying.  Gorgons  pursuing  Perseus, 
who  himself  touched  not  the  surface 
of  the  shield;  they  were  elastic,  and 
shook,  and,  with  the  serpents,  emitted 
a  sound  when  the  shield  was  moved. 
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Let  us  not,  then,  be  conceited,  and  say 
we  must  hastily  set  aside  the  Judgment 
of  such  master -workmen.  They  had 
reikSon  in  what  they  did.  And  we  do 
opine  that  it  was  better  reason,  better 
taste,  than  that  which  directed  Virgil 
in  his  imitation  to  adopt  the  catechism 
of  Roman  history ;  but  even  in  Dido*s 
palace  he  could  do  no  better  than  make 
a  picture  gallery  of  the  Trojan  war, 
to  compliment  his  own  hero,  by 
making  him  to  see  himself  amidst  the 
Greeks. 

"  Et  icse  JEneas  mediis  agnovit  Adiivii." 

The  Italian  poets  have  followed  Vir- 
gil— the  days  of  compliment  succeeded 
those  of  more  sterling  poetry  and 
truth. 

The  decoration  of  our  Houses  of 
Parliament,  chiefly,  we  presume,  for 
the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
art,  of  British  art,  is  now  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  commission  composed  of 
able  men.  Among  them  are  lovers 
of  art  in  its  highest  taste,  and  lovers 
of  history,  and  well  versed  in  histo« 
rical  events,  their  objects,  and  conse- 
quences. 

We  trust  the  remarks  we  have 
made  will  not  be  considered  imperti- 
nent. We  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  even  our  artists  have  imperfect 
views  of  what  historical  painting  should 
be — that  the  sort  of  historical  painting 
admired  in  other  countries*  and  pro* 
posed  in  our  own,  is  the  least  fit  for 
the  decoration  intended,  most  likely  to 
fail  from  our  conflicting  opinions,  and 
not  tending  to  promote  the  genius  of 
our  artists.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
give  a  few  hints,  very  imperfect  indeed, 
of  the  sort  of  line  of  decoration  which 
we  have  deemed  most  becoming, 
most  likely  to  exhibit  and  to  promote 
the  real  glory  of  this  country,  and  to 
open  a  wider  and  better  field  for  the 
genius  of  our  artists.  And  we  have 
Uionght  ourselves  upheld  in  this  view 
by  the  greatest  authority  of  antiquity. 
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A  u>Ne  mmiMTeny  bM  luMy  taken 
plane  in  the  oewBpapere  on  the  pysteni 
of  pnrebate  In  the  Briiuih  army  i  Colo^ 
net  MiteheU^  appelUof*  and  a  great 
m$nf  other*,  anon  jniMHia  retpondente. 
The  respondents  have  the  best  of  the 

Siine  hitherto.  The  Colonel  writes 
owily^  but  wastes  his  strength  in 
yords-^npiioses  aapital  eontingep* 
fies,  but  avoids  the  provision  for  pran* 
ti^e--and  evidently  thinks  that  the 
maiim  of  *^  letting  well  alone,*'  is  only 
a  venerable  foWff  He  is  eortainiy 
Qlpwer,  but  a  apepniator— intends  t9 
do  good,  bnt  forgets  that  tbero  is  a 
time  for  all  things.  The  Colonel's 
position  ia»  that*  for  the  purpope  of 
giving  complete  efficieney  to  the  Bri* 
psh  arnyi  pnrohase  should  be  done 
avay  with  altogether.  Nov  no  pnp 
san  doubt  that*  in  the  anpyy  and  not 
there  alone,  but  in  every  branch  of 
human  exertion,  merit  onght  to  be 
the  first  soujTce  of  distinction*  Bu| 
^en  pomies  the  question,  bow  is  tlie 
path  of  merit  to  he  meet  clearly  openv 
IMd  ?  In  the  first  plane,  it  Js  to  be  rer 
marked,  that  **  notwithstanding,"  aor 
nording  to  the  Colenera  conception* 
but  by  means  of,  the  pnsent  systani^ 
according  to  ours,  the  British  army  is 

Cthis  moment  one  of  the  most  ordeyv 
,  well-disciplinnd,  welirlooking,  and 
weil-providad  Cor  services  in  the  world* 
Its  e^ciency  in  the  9eld  has  been  at* 
teated  quite  enough  to  aay,  that  its 
^ood  looks  on  parade  have  not  been 
incompatible  w^th  s(Nrvice»  But  the 
£;dooei  will  have  all  pr^ermpntto 
m  without  purchase.  There  are  then 
Silt  iwo  ways^  by  seniority,  or  by  eaa- 
ininations  of  the  candidates  for  cook- 
miasiopa*  Wo  most  dispatch  the  snbjeet 
\)riefly,  and  to  the  first  point  we  say, 
that  all  experience  is  against  the  doc- 
trine of  senioritv.  Every  service  in 
Europe  practically  exclaims  against 
seniority,  as  necessarily  condemning 
the  young  officer  to  an  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  rank,  until  his  vigour  is  gone, 
and  with  it  bis  ardour,  his  talent,  and 
his  ambition ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
as  necessarily  laying  on  the  shoulders 
of  old  men  the  tasks  which  require  all 
the  nerve  of  early  life,  and  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  early  understanding,    It 


U  not  meant  by  this  language  thai  all 
men  are  unfit  for  military  ser? ion  at 
fifty,  or  that  a  peouliarly  strong  head* 
aeeonded  by  a  peeuliarly  atroag  frame, 
may  not  do  good  servioe  at  a  muck 
more  advanced  age»  But  in  making 
niles  for  the  miUion«  we  nnst  reooU 
leet  what  the  million  are*  Human 
eaparienee  aays-r>'^  At  forty,  a  man 
Is  either  a  ^\  or  a  pbysieian  ;*'  in 
ether  worda,  that  from  this  period  the 
oare  of  the  health  requires  to  become 
a  matter  of  especial  consideration, 
and  that,  in  the  generality  of  instaa* 
oes,  the  strength  of  the  frame  declines  ; 
and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  profiu- 
liona  of  tlie  aoldier  and  sailor.  Life, 
at  least  on  board  a  ship  of  war»  onghl 
to  last  longest,  and  be  in  its  highest 
perfection  to  the  last,  provided  that 
perfisctioa  depended  on  human  means. 
The  sailor*B  food  ia  exoellent,  his  meals 
iwgular,  his  time  employed,  his  oeen- 
pations  active,  his  mind  amased  with 
oonstant  ehange  of  soene,  hia  Iwurs  of 
leiaaation  guarded  from  the  excesses 
eemmon  to  reUsation  in  other  elaases ; 
his  dothingf.his  bed,  hb  lodging — 
every  actual  necessity  of  the  human 
being  provided  for— -and  in  addition 
to  all,  his  sense  of  self- respect  sustain- 
ed by  a  eoascionsness  of  dnty,  the 
maqly  Cseling  of  being  engaged  in  a 
lioble  eareer,  of  being  honoured  by 
his  oonotrymen,  valued  bj  his  officers, 
and,  finaMy,  aeniiredaa  a  provision  for 
his  old  age  by  the  national  munifi^ 
eenee*  Tfaeie  ia  not  the  slightest 
exaggeration  an  this  view  of  theaailoi'a 
advantages.  It  ia  true  that  hb  ea»i 
wmr  may  be  terminated  by  battle,  or 
that  be  may  fail  by  disease  on  an  na* 
healthy  atathmi  bnt  thcae  aie  aaae 
contingencies ;  there  has  not  been  a 
shot  fired  in  Europe,  perhaps,  during 
the  service  of  any  sailor  now  on  board 
a  Queen's  ship,  and  perhaps  there 
never  will.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nations  have  at  last  discovered  the 
folly  4Ten  of  successful  wars.  But  of 
ail  occupations,  it  would  seem  that  a 
sea  life  (if  in  the  royal  navy)  was  the 
most  advantageous  to  the  continuance 
of  human  vigour.  Yet  the  sailor  is 
regarded  as  old  at  forty.  He  may 
bold  out  for  a  longer  period ;  and  oneo 
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}fi  Grwmvieh*  \»  may  Utb^  m  we  Mff,  of  SaUmanca  and  VittorUi  and  saved 

lo  twice  tbe  age,    out  at  forty  he  tba  PeDiii8ala--r'he  would  baye  been  a 

begina    to  lose   tbe   fulness  of  bis  captain  in  the  same  regiment  in  which 

atreogth — be  is  no  longer  fit  to  spring  be  bad  got  his  ensigncy ;  and  he  would 

1^  the  ahrouds,  or  work  tbe  heavy*  never  have  won  Waterloo,  and  rescued 

gunsy  or  start  from  his  cot  at  hia  Snrope  —  be  would   have   been,   if 

watch — ^fae  mnst  leave  it  to  younger  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his   promo* 

m^ii  to  go  through  all  tbe  more  labo^  tloo,   a   m^or  in  tbe  S9tb.      Per* 

fioua  duties  of  bis  gallant  professiout  baps  by  this  time  he  would  have  been 

!4U  the  victories  of  Nelson,  except  creeping  hip  way  among  the  brigadiers 

Trafalgar,  were  fought  before  he  waf  by  tbe  help  of  a  brevet,  and   been 

iS^m     Uia  last  great  achievement  was  quoted   as   a    remarkably    fortunate 

at  47*     Wellington  bad  fought  aU  personage.     Such  has  been  the  work- 

)iia  battlea  before  45.     We  are  to  re*  ing  of  seniority,  and  such  would  be  its 

member,  also,  that  the  duties  locum*  working  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.   If 

bent  on  an  officer  in  the  higher  com*  we  ar^  to  be  told  that  Nelson  rose  to 

inanda  are  a  constant  drain  on  health ;  the  highest  of  renown  in  early  life,  we 

Ihat   (ong  marches  in  bad  weatber»  are  tp  remeinber  the  nalpre  of  the 

pitting    on  horseback   ifor   a   doaen  naval  service — that  a  man  in  command 

Jionra  together,  and  eaposnre  to  every  of  a  sloop,  with  a  crew  not  amounting 

ebange  of  season,  independeiitly  of  to  a  epmpany  in  a  marching  regimentj 

perpetual  tension   of  mind,  require  xwf  liave  opportunities  of  placing 

ail  the  vigour  of  tbe  human  frame  s  himself  as  prominently  before  tbe  pub- 

and  that  though  tbe  nnderstanding  lie,  as  if  be  commanded  tbe  Hibernia 

nay  preserve  its  acuteness  to  tbe  end  of  120  guns,  and   1000  men*— that 

i^i  a  long  life,  the  bodily  powers  are  Ji^elson  started  In  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 

'  on  tbe  deck  and  In  tbe  field,  war,  when,  froqi  the  eaigencies  of  tbe 


At  the  commencement  of  tbe  French  service,  promotion  was   rapid — and 
war,  all  tba  continental  armies  werp  that,  aner  all,  if  Sir  John  Jervis  bad 
beaten  by  this  principle  of  seniority —  not  gallantly  and  wisely  thrown  aside 
all  the  generals  were  old  men.  Wurm-  the  principle  of  seniority  in  the  appoint- 
9mu  who  firat  commanded  In  Italy  ment  of  tbe  oflScer  to  command  the 
agunst  Napoleon,  was  neariy  seveoty.  ^t  sent  to  Egypt,  Nelson  would 
Sb  was  as  brave  as  bis  own  aword,  but  9)ever  have  fought  the  battle  of  the 
be  could  not  fight  all  day,  and  march  Nile.     But,  to  look  to  practice.    In 
all  night.    Napoleon  was  twenty-se-  all  foreign  services  of  Europe,  the 
Ten,  and  he  amid  de  both  {  and  he  greatest  discontent  exists   with   tbe 
heat  tbe  Austrians  accordingly,     i^i  principle  of  seniority.     Tb^  calcula<r 
thiB  battle* of  Montenotte,  the   first  tion  of  sorvivorsbip  is  easily  madi^ 
aerioua  contact  of  tbe  French  and  and  the  yonng  ofiieer  knows  how  long 
Austrians,  the  French  were  beaten  be  must  wait,  with  an  ezaetoess  that 
dnring  the  day,  and  old  Wurmser  went  sours  his  whole  life,  sends  him  to  re* 
to  his  bed  at  oighit.   Napoleon  attack-  lieve  his  twmii  at  the  gaming-table  w 
ed  iiiin  again  in  the  aapM  night,  and  the  tavern,  and  pnts  an  eztinguieher 
witiun  j»  week  was  master  of  Turin,  on  w^ry  thing  in  the  shape  of  mili^ 
At  Marengo,  tbe  Austrians  were  com-  tary  ambition*    It  is  ealciilated,  that 
manded  by  Melaa,  a  capital  officer,  even  in  tbe  Infantry  no  officer  can 
bnt  nearly  eighty ,     He  Ymi  Nape-  fairly  look  to  bis  being  a  captain  un- 
leon  for  sia  hoor^  and  then,  thinking  der  nfty.     In  the  cavalry  the  ease  is 
that  be  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  still  worse;  and  by  the  time  an  officer 
rest  his  weary  limbs,  the  old  qian  went  gets  the  command  of  a  squadron,  he 
to  sleep ;    but  Napoleon  aat  on  hja  ought,  on  an  average,  to  be  thinking 
horse  until  Dessaix  came  up  with  his  of  abandoning  the  saddle.     In  the 
^QfiOQ  bftfo^  and*  by  daylight  neat  British  artiUe^^,  tba  most  complete 
morning,  refseived  fiy^m  the  astoniabed  ^orps  in  the  world*  a  company  is  koked 
^Ustrian  the  l^ys  of  Itaivr  on  ap  a  piece  of  rar^  good  fortune  ha- 
lf seniority  had  been  the  role  id  tlye  fore  fifty ;  and  except  for  the  regula- 
British   service^    Wellii^gt^n   would  tions  by  wbieb«  of  late  years,  o^oen 
|iever  bav^  fonght  the  battle  of  As-  have  been  allowed  to  retire  on  fnU 
Itaya  af^4  saY^d  Iodia*--be  would  l^ave  ^ ay,  the  ease  wou|d  ba^e  been  atMl 
Jbe^n  a  iiai|taaan|  in    the  lina  ;  be  worsa,     |n  onr  Indian  ar«y  tbe  prin^ 

Wonl4  m"^  ^¥a  fong^  tlia  tMttlas  ^lipia  of  apn^oril^  ^w^i  tot  it  haa 
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been  found  so  Tezations,  that  a  mili- 
tary fund  has  been  established  for 
some  years  by  the  officers  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  seniors 
to  return  to  Europe — thus  literally 
purchasing  their  commissionsi  and  so 
far  getting  rid  of  the  principle  alto- 
gether. Besides*  there  are  so  many 
occupations*  half  civil  half  milirary* 
provided  for  intelligent  officers  in  In- 
dia, that  a  man  of  activity  in  any  one 
of  their  pursuits*  languageSt  science^ 
natural  knowledge,  or  faculties  for 
conducting  any  of  the  governmental 
departments,  in  almost  all  instances 
receives  em  ploy  mentals,  in  a  certain 
degree,  witndrawn  from  the  army, 
and  thus  leaves  room  for  the  rise  of 
others. 

In  addition  to  alHhese  reasons—and 
there  are  many  more— the  principle 
of  seniority  wholly  puts  aside  the  prin- 
ciple of  merit.  Major  Mitchell  must 
give  up  either.  Their  existence  is 
incompatible.  Nothing  can  be  less 
eonnected  with  personal  claims  than 
the  mere  fact  of  survivorship. 

But  then  he  tells  us,  that  merit 
should  be  determined  by  service  in 
the  field*  or  examinations  in  the  time 
of  peace.  We  have  now  no  fields* 
and  consequently  that  mode  of  deci- 
sion must  be  abandoned.  And*  as  to 
the  second — Are  examinations,  not  of 
individual  proficiency*  which  may  be 
a  very  proper  thing,  but  of  candidate- 
ship  and  rivalry  for  commii^stons*  must 
be  constantly  going  forward.  The 
officer  who  had  been  abroad  on  service 
for  half-a-dozen  years,  would  have  no 
chance  against  the  officer  who  had 
never  been  beyond  the  barrack-yard* 
or  the  study  at  home;  and  thus  the 
practice  would  be  thrown  behind  the 
theory*  and  the  soldier  be  surpassed 
by  the  professor.  Or,  supposing  that 
merit*  as  it  is  called — that  is  to  say* 
that  the  personal  claims  of  the  candi- 
date for  a  commission*-were  to  be  the 
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declared  rule—bow  is  it  possible  to 
donbt  that  interest  would  soon  have  the 
whole  of  the  preferment  in  its  hands  ? 
The  friends  of  the  officer,  the  member 
'of  parliament  who  patronized  them* 
and  the  minister  connected  with  the 
member  of  parliament,  would  soon 
discover  in  him  all  the  merits  which 
they  thought  necessary  for  promotion, 
and  the  system  wonld  sink  simply  into 
universal  patronage. 

But,  by  the  existing  system*  the 
three  principles  of  purchase,  interest* 
and  merit,  act  together,  though  the 
first  more  widely  than  the  second,  and 
the  second  more  widely  than  the  third. 
And,  after  all*  a  rise  by  purchase  is 
less  painful  to  those  who  are  left  be- 
hind, than  a  rise  by  interest,  which  al- 
ways chagrins ;  or  a  rise  by  merit,  which 
always  leaves  a  sting  of  inferiority  in 
all  who  are  thus  overleaped.  The 
notorious  fact  is,  that  of  all  distino 
tions*  that  of  money  is  the  least  pain- 
ful to  personal  pride ;  of  all  its  rises  in 
a  regiment*  the  most  popular  is  that 
by  which  an  officer  purchases  an  ad- 
ditional step ;  for  he  moves  up  all  his 
juniors  along  with  him.  Even  if  they 
have  not  a  shilling  to  purchase,  they 
are  nearer  the  chance  of  having  the 
advantage  of  death,  promotion,  the 
brevet*  or  the  various  other  circum- 
stances which  raise  the  subaltern  into 
the  field-officer.  But  here  we  must  leave 
the  topic.  That  the  professional  edu- 
cation of  the  officer  ought  to  be  made 
an  object  of  greater  care^^  is  evident; 
and  that  no  officer  ought  to  he  suffered 
to  bear  a  commission  without  being 
examined  in  the  rudiments  of  military 
knowledge,  is  self-evident.  All  officers, 
before  attaining  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany* ought  to  be  tried  in  manoeuvring 
the  regiment  before-  a  general  officer, 
and  all  regiments  ought  to  be  brigaded 
in  their  districts*  at  least  once  a-year, 
for  grand  manoeuvres.  But  still,  we 
hate  the  finest  army  in  the  world. 


Thb  Chi7bch  or  England. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
enmstances  in  the  condition  of  the 
British  empire,  is  the  vast  extent  of 
its  colonial  possessions.  In  Australia* 
England  possesses  a  territory  almost 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe*  and 
though  at  present  nearly  a  desert*  yet 
rapidly  filling  with  settlements*  and 
those  settlements  rapidly  oyerooming 


the  first  difficulties  of  locating  them- 
selves* and  already  exhibiting  the  laws* 
the  activity*  and  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land. In  India,  she  has  a  territory  of 
another  kind*  full  of  natural  beauty* 
of  boundless  productireness,  of  inex- 
haustible capabilities*  and  proverbial 
for  wealth  of  every  kind  that  can  be 
wrought  bjr  the  power  of  nature,  or 
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the  hand  of  maii««-a  territory,  too» 
as  large  aa  Europe,  (with  the  excla* 
Mon  of  Rasaia,)  and  coDtainiog  up* 
wards  of  a  hundred  millions  of  bouu. 
In  North  America,  her  domiuioiis  al- 
ready under  gOTernment,  and  partial- 
ly settled,  extend  over  seven  times  the 
space  of  the  British  Isles,  and  already 
posseas  nearly  two  millions  of  souls* 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  England 
has  thus  advanced,  while  every  other 
kingdom  of  the  continent  has  gone 
back  in  colonial  power.  Spain  has 
lost  all  but  Cuba ;  Portugal  has  lost 
all.  France  has  lost  nesrly  all,  and 
among  the  chief,  St  Domingo.  Hoi* 
land  baa  lost  all,  except  Java,  which 
ire  gave  her  at  the  peace.  The  other 
powers  have  none,  except,  perhaps,  a 
eouple  of  little  West  India  islands  be* 
longing  to  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

We  are  at  length  beginning  to  exer- 
cise a  moral  government,  as  we  have 
done  a  physical,  over  those  immense 
regions.  The  Church  of  England  is 
alMut  to  signalize  her  spirit,  and  give 
proof  of  her  origin,  by  a  noble  effort 
lor  the  truth. 

A  document  of  the  very  highest 
importance  has  lately  been  published 
by  the  English  prelacy  in  reference  to 
the  colonial  churches.     It  is  as  fol- 
lows , — **  At  a  meeting  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  held  at  Lambeth,  on  the 
Tuesday  in  Wliitsun  week  1841,  the 
following  declaration  was  agreed  to 
by  all  present.     We,  the  undersigned 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  con* 
template  with  deep  concern  the  insuf- 
ficient provision  wbich  has  been  hither- 
to made  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
members  of  our  national  church  re- 
siding in  the  British  colonies,  snd  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  especially 
aa  it  regards  tbe  want  of  a  systematic 
superintendence  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
absence  of  those  ordinances,  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  is  committed  to 
the  Episcopal  order.     Wo,  therefore, 
hold  it  to  be  our  duty,  in  compliance 
with  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting  con- 
vened by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, on  the  27th  of  April  last,  to  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  the  fund  for  the 
endowment  of  additional  bishoprics  in 
the  colonies,  and  to  become  responsi- 
ble for  its  application. 

«  On  due  consideration  of  the  relative 
cldms  of  those  dependencies  of  the 
empire  which  irequire  our  assistance^ 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  immediate 
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erection  of  bishoprics  is  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  following  plac< 


New  Zealand. 

The  British  possessions  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
New  Brunswick. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Ceylon. 

«<  When  competent  provision  shall 
have  been  made  for  the  endowment  of 
these  bishoprics,  regard  must  he  had 
to  the  claims  of 

Sierra  Leone. 
British  Guiana* 
South  Australia* 
Port- Philip. 
Western  Anstrslia* 
Northern  India* 
Southern  India. 

*'  In  the  first  instance,  we  propose 
that  an  Episcopal  See  be  established 
at  the  seat  of  government  in  New  Zeap 
land,  offers  having  been  already  made 
which  appear  to  obviate  all  dulculty 
as  to  endowment. 

**  Our  next  object  will  be  to  make  a 
similar  provision  for  the  congregations 
of  our  own  communion  established  in 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  countries  bordering  upon  that 
sea:  and  it  is  evident  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Malta  is  such  as  will  render  it 
the  most  convenient  point  of  commu- 
nication with  them,  as  well  as  with  tbe 
Bisliops  of  the  aucient  churches  of  the 
East,  to  whom  our  church  has  been 
for  many  centuries  known  only  by 
name. 

**  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  See 
be  fixed  at  Valetts,  the  residence  of  the 
English  government,  and  tbat  its  juris- 
diction extend  to  all  the  clergy  of  our 
church  residing  within  the  limits  above 
specified.  In  this  city,  through  tho 
munificence  of  her  majesty  the  Queen 
Dowager,  a  church  is  in  course  of 
erection,  which,  when  completed,  will 
form  a  suitable  cathedral. 

**  Our  attention  will  then  be  directed 
to  the  countries  named  in  the  fore- 
going lists,  without  binding  ourselves 
to  the  exact  order  therein  followed, 
or  precluding  ourselves  from  granting 
assistance  in  any  place  where  means 
may  be  found  for  the  earlier  endow- 
ment of  a  bishopric.  In  no  case  shall 
we  proceed  without  the  concurrence 
of  her  Majesty's  gtfvemment." 

A  committee  was  then  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  four  arohbishop4»  and 
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ffa6  bishopi  of  LoildoB,  Durhanii  Win-     nfMt  c;zelailte1y  Rombh.     We  haft 


Chester,  Lineolo,  and  Roehoster*  All 
the  bishops  are  understood  to  havo 
aioce  signed  the  declaration.  The 
general  fund  for  the  establishment  of 
thecolonial  bishopries  alreadj  amounts 
to  j£53,000 ;  and  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  about  £1000  a«year.  This 
sum  is  smalU  and  obviously  inade* 

J|uate ;  but  the  plan  is  vet  in  its  in- 
ancy«  its  uses  are  scareeiy  known^  and 
its  power  is  to  be  proved  only  by  time. 
But  the  effort  is  made  in  the  right 
direetion,  and  is  not  less  valuable  to 
the  imiversal  oause  of  Christianity 
than  it  is  to  the  ffood  order  of  the 
colonies  of  EnglaM.  By  establishing 
Protestantism  in  those  vast  eouutries, 
we  do  much  more  than  establish  Bri- 
tish power ;  we  is  true  feligiott — we 
exclude  the  thousand  rambling,  igno- 
ranty  and  worldly  heresies  whieh  ail 
ultimately  run  into  inidelity--we  per^ 
form  the  great  dnty  for  which  we  se« 
lemnly  believe  that  England  has  beea 
raised  to  power,  in  pnrsnanee  of  th 


seen  some  squabbHttg  on  the  subject 
among  our  pharisees  and  *'  somethin|f 
more'*  here,  though  we  hope  that  tM 
earpings  of  these  childish  and  yet  en^ 
venomod  partisans  taA  have  no  weight 
with  any  authority  of  the  nation.  But 
all  difficulty  Is  avoided  by  adoptinff 
the  title  from  Gibraltar,  whefe  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  so  lon^ 
established,  and  where,  of  course,  no 
lifflilar  objection,  whether  solid  of 
groundless,  can  be  made. 

The  next  object  is  the  formation  o# 
New  Brunswick  Into  a  diocese.  It  Is/ 
at  present,  comprehended  in  that  of 
Hova  Sootia.  But  New  Bmnswiek 
deserves  to  eome  under  separate  %xu 
perintendence.  It  is  expanding  In 
populatiotl,  having  already  156,000| 
scattered  over  a  space  nearly  as  larger 
aft  Ireland.  This  population  bids  fdr 
to  inoreaie,  end  vet  hitherto  thertf 
have  been  but  thirty  clergymen  fof 
the  service  of  the  church.  It  is  ob« 
vlous  that  a  btshop  Is  required  tberei 


objects — and  none  can  possibly  be  of    with  an  increased  clergy. 


more  pressing  interest^^the  several 
fbatnres  of  the  plan  have  been  since 
followed  vp  with  all  the  eare  dne  to  a 
work  whieh  is  to  stamp  Ihe  ebaracter 
of  generations  yet  nnbornf  and  whieh 
is,  beyond  all  qnestlon,  the  most  vigo* 
fons  effbrt  of  the  ehureh,  even  in  this 
day  of  renewed  ardour  and  activity. 
The  dioeese  of  New  Zealand  having 
been  sJready  formed,  the  next  bishop, 
ric  is  le  be  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  the  statement  whieh  anneuneee 
this  intention,  it  is  observed,  that,  be* 
aides  the  British  dependenciee  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  are,  in  almost 


every  city  along  the  immense  line  of    to  twenty-one. 


In  the  settlement  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  come  to  a  gigantic 
colony,  already  comprehending  a  spac^ 
largel*  than  the  whole  of  the  Britiall 
Isles.  At  present  the  population  fa 
but  156,000,  but  it  is  IttCfeasing,  and  ftt 
a  few  years  will  probably  be  doubled ; 
for  this  settlement  there  are  yet  but 
ten  clergymen. 

It  Is  next  proposed  to  form  a  dioceee 
In  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  fine 
island,  fbrllle  and  picturesque  In  a  roi^ 
markable  degree,  is  not  much  smallef 
than  Ireland.  The  population  emonftt 
to  50,000 :  but  the  clergy  amount  only 


coast  from  Lisbon  to  OMistantiDople> 
either  congregations,  or  a  soAelent 
number  of  English  churchmen  to  form 
congregatione,  tdii^  that  in  many  of 
those  places  churehee  exist,  and  chap- 
lalns  have  been  appointed ;  yet  they 


The  next  proposed  diocese  is  Oey^ 
Ion,  one  of  the  finest  islands  of  the  Eas^ 
though  not  larger  than  Van  Diemeifi 
Land ;  containing  about  t4,000  square 
miles.  But  its  population  amount  to 
a  mHlloti  and  a  quarter,  and  though 


are  still  without  the  advantogce  of    chiefly  heeEtfaen,  yet  Intelligent,  and 


episcopal  superior  residence  and  pro- 
tection .  To  remedy  this  obvious  evil, 
a  bi^iop  is  to  be  appointed,  whoee  re- 
sldence  shall  be  ehiefiv  in  Malta,  as  the 
most  convenient  poskloa  for  exercie- 
ing  superintendence  over  the  Englfeh 
congregations  in  the  MediterrsnoMi. 

But  the  prelate  Is  to  have  the  title 
of  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  \  protrnMy  from 
the  circumstance  that  iKnculties  might 
tfise  in  case  of  taking  his  thie  mm 
tfi  islwd  In  whiob  the  reiiglim  is  nl. 


fully  capable  of  being  brought  by  de^ 
grees  to  feel  (he  value  of  CMsfianity. 
The  visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
this  country,  especially  when  we  cevh- 
slder  the  man,  the  purpose,  and  fbt 
character  of  his  connexion  with  Engk 
land,  is  among  the  most  remartalne 
events  of  our  time.  It  is  the  first  in*- 
stance  in  which  a  royal  visit  has  been 
distinctly  connected  with  the  objects  Of 
religion.  Hin  original  proposal,  fb^ 
feuiidng  uie  Msboprie  of  Jenisaletfif 
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bis  liberalitj  in  Ito  endowmenti  And  his 
ttili  greater  liberalitj  in  leafing  Ihe 
appointment  of  tiie  bishop  wboiljr  to 
England^  prepossessed  Ihe  nation  in 
bis  favour.  His  eoming  here  eipresslf 
to  take  upon  him  the  sponsorship  of 
the  future  kitig«  was  in  enaracter  with 
the  intercourse  which  lie  had  alreadj 
commeneed  i  and  his  answers  to  the 
elergj  and  other  members  of  the  chief 
institutions  connected  with  religion^ 
amply  sustained  the  spirit  in  which  he 
had  long  since  announced  himself  is 
the  king  of  the  chief  Pi'otestant  na-* 
tion  of  Germany  t 

The  rqaral  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  London  elergjTt  was  simple  but 
sl^gttlarlj  ezpressiYe. 

'*M/  Lord  Bishop  and  Reverend 
Qeotlemeo* 

'*  It  isa  Mgh  gratification  to  mj  mind 
to  see  before  me  the  head  and  distin* 
guished  members  of  the  national 
clergy  of  this  great  metropolis.  I 
thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
Christian  sympathy ;  and  I  tinita  in 
your  prayers  for  tfale  royal  infant* 

*'  As  to  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem^ 
I  have  to  Ibank  the  Church  of  Bng* 
land  for  having  received,  through  the 
venerable  prelates  at  her  bead»  mjr 
proposal  with  an  enlightened  Christ 
tlan  ieal»  and  an  enlightened  freedom 
ofsplrit.  It  Is  in  such  a  spirit  alone 
that  I  can  see  a  sure  guarantoe  for  the 
success  of  a  prqject  whlchy  while  It 
has  nothing  ezdusive  in  lt»  tior  hostile 
to  other  Christiati  churches,  is  of  a 
general  interest  to  all  nalieual  PnH 
testant  churches. 

**  As  to  yoUrself>  my  Lord  Bishop, 
I  esteem  myself  happy  to  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  the  relation  of 
Christian  brotlierhood  and  love  be* 
tween  you  and  your  dergy  {  and  the 
snecess  of  your  noble  efforts  for  the 
progressive  extension  of  the  blessings 
of  Christian  instmetion  and  worsh^ 
tfaroogh  all  parts  of  the  populatimi  of 
tbb  immense  eity/' 

With  respect  to  the  establisbaenC  of 
a  Protestant  bisbop  in  Jerosalem»  lo 
wbteh  so  marked  att  aHnslon  has  been 
made  in  this  answer,  the  public  have 
been  since  informd  ota  aBtbortty^  that 
no  ioMwUd^  of  any  impedimenl  bas 
reached  thfe  country.  It  was  to  bo 
expected  that  mnour  would  bo  busy, 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  faleefaood 
would  be  pot  in  motion  bj  the  agents 
ef  the  various  corrupt  religions  which 
hm9  00  long  taken  pesseMlon  of  tb» 


unfortunate  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
also  not  improbable  that  foreigUers«i« 
who  cannot  cohceive  any  thing  to  1m 
done  without  having  a  political  in^ 
trigue  at  the  bottom^  and  suspect  every 
thing  done  by  this  country  as  a  merd 
effort  of  political  aggrandiaementM 
would  be  bufty  in  infusing  suspicions 
into  the  Mahometan  mind.  Thus  wo 
are  told  that  some  of  the  ambassador! 
at  Constantinople  have  been  busyi  With 
all  their  means  of  mischief*  in  startling 
tlie  Sultaui  and  making  his  mialsterl 
refuse  the  necessary  firman*  AU 
this  is  possible  euoBgh,butnoaathoil4 
tk  notice  on  the  suli^eet  has  been  ro» 
ceived.  And  in  the  meAtt  timoi  the 
bishop  has  gohe  on  bis  destination; 
and  has  probably  reaehed  Palestiao 
by  this  time.  We  shall  soon»  ther«« 
lore^  ssoertain  whether  the  honesty  of 
England,  or  the  craft  of  the  comoHm 
onetnies  of  aU  improvement^  and  of 
all  religion,  will  prevail* 

We  cannot  hrtp  regarding  this  attempi 
as  a  noble  one  on  the  part  of  both 
Prussia  and  Engiandi  We  are  not  satt* 
guine  as  to  its  immediate  effeetsi  it 
u  remarkabloi  that  diongh  pbysieal 
events  may  be  rapid,  moral  events  art 
slew.  An  earthquake  or  an  Inutoda* 
tfafU  may  change  the  physical  face  of 
a  country  in  an  houri  to  change  Ma 
moral  aspect  has  generally  taken  eea*. 
turies.  And  the  reason  for  this  dtfW 
ferenoe  obviously  is,  that  man*s  h&b 
ageney  Is  in  geueral  atelctly  provided 
for — that  he  is  made  the  instrnmelil 
of  his  own  change  aUd  that  flwm  bit 
nature,  no  Impression  of  external  ej^^ 
cumstances  can  be  useftilly  made  ot 
biffl,  except  where  k  is  seconded  by 
the  preparation  of  his  mind.  ThustM 
«<  Diocese  of  Jerusalem**  may  far  « 
long  period  be  apparently  a  uselMi 
name  t  «ts  bisbop  may  seem  a  supers 
Bumerary,  and  its  fonctions  foigotteb 
among  the  idle  and  vulgar  superstt* 
tlooB  of  monks  aad  mendtcants.  Bui 
we  have  done  a  good  work,  neitwltti^ 
Btandingi  The  ^rttA  Chnrch  of  Prs^ 
teeiaiitism  bas  made  an  effbrt,  ace«N^ 
iflg  to  the  best  of  tu  mea&e»  to  mgt 
neeording  to  tfae  best  of  Hs  d«^  |  M 
feat  belongs  to  Hoaven. 

But  may  net  aetlllmere  direct bo|^ 
be  formed  lh>m  the  actual  eironm* 
sunees  of  the  time  ?  It  Is  a  striking 
feature  of  all  the  prophetic  writings 
with  respect  to  the  oonversion  of  th6 
Jews  as  a  people  that  they  announoh 
it  fts  pro<wodiag  from  Ihe  rsry  tet 
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agencies  which  human  conjectiire 
would  conceive  for  such  a  work« 
nameljy  monarchs  and  governments^ 
persons  and  powers  apparently  utterly 
unfitted  by  their  perpetual  occupation 
in  the  things  of  the  world,  the  cares  of 
human  superintendence,and  the  anxie« 
ties  of  human  policy^  from  turning 
their  thoughts*  in  any  peculiar  degree* 
to  the  restoration  of  a  people  so  fallen 
and  so  useless*  in  any.  political  sense* 
as  the  Jews.  Yet  the  prophets  uni- 
formly attribute  the  chief  strength  and 
protection  of  the  rising  church  among 
the  ancient  people  to  the  patronage 
of  thrones ;  and  those*  too*  the  thrones 
of  the  West*  the  Isles*  Europe* 
«*  Rings  and  Queens*' are  invariably 
designated  as  the  nursing  fathers  and 
nursing  mothers* 

We  now  see  a  German  monarch 
auddenly  and  spontaneously  tAking  it 
upon  himself  to  commence  an  effort 
of  Christendom  on  behalf  of  the  Jew- 
ish  people*  and  commencing  it  ez- 
exacUy  m  the  way  in  which  rational 
men  would  ezpect  it  to  produce  ulti- 
mate good.  He  begins  by  no  vulgar 
affectation  of  having  all  the  honour  of 
this  great  enterprize  to  himself*  for 
the  first  thing  which  he  does  is  to  com- 
municate his  Intention  to  this  country* 
In  the  same  spirit  be  abandons  the 
patronage*  for  he  leaves  the  appoint* 
ment  in  its  features  to  England  |  and* 
by  a  still  more  self-denying  act*  he 
makes  no  stipulation  for  the  tenets  of 
his  owu  Church ;  he  lays  the  peculiar 
rities  of  the  Lutheran  discipline  wholly 
aside*  and  makes  over  his  whole  in- 
fluence to  the  Church  of  England* 

Now  all  this  seems  so  fair*  so  manly* 
and  so  much  the  opposite  of  what  is  ge« 
nerally  called  state  policy— though  of 
all  policy  Christianity  is  the  most 
simple,  powerful*  and  permanent — that 
I  cannot  but  believe  the  king  to  be  per* 
fectly  sincere*  to  be  pure  in  his  pur> 
poses,  and  to  have  for  his  primary  and 
absorbing  object  the  welfare  of  the 
church  of  Christendom.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  too*  that  this  is  a  personid 
act — that  it  has  apparently  sprung 
from  the  royal  conviction  alone ;  and 
that  while  he  has  given*  without  hesi- 
tation* the  munificent  and  truly  royal 
donation  of  L.  15,000*  as  we  are  told* 
and  has  promised  a  continuance  of  his 
liberality,  he  claims  in  return  no 
personal  advantage  of  any  kind*  That 
he  will  ultimately  obtain  the  highest 
advantages  for   himself— advantages 
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which  no  money  conld  purchase— we 
confidently  believe ;  that  he  will  fix 
an  interest  in  the  English  heart  worth 
a  thousand  alliances*  and  unite  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom  with  all  the 
generous  and  sacred  sympathies  of 
England*  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  t 
but  all  this  gives  a  character  of  Chris- 
tian integrity  to  the  whole  transaction^ 
which  renders  it  superior  to  any  event 
on  record  for  these  hundred  years. 

The  king's  coming  to  this  country 
also  partakes  strikingly  of  the  same 
character.  It  was  not  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  political  arrangements*  of  eu- 
riosity*  or  of  the  love  of  change*  It 
was  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a  great 
ceremonial  of  the  church*  in  makings 
the  future  sovereign  of  the  kingdom 
a  member  of  that  church*  and  in  tak- 
ing npon  himself  the  sponsorial  en- 
gagement for  one  who  is  yet  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  pure  church  on  earthy 
as  the  sitter  on  the  throne  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

Another  circumstance*  certainly  of 
a  most  peculiar*  and  therefore  of  a 
most  remarkable  order*  is  the  sudden 
accession  of  influence  to  England  in 
the  dominions  of  the  two  powers  of 
Constantinople  and  Egypt.  But  two 
years  ago  our  influence  was  unques- 
tionably feeble.  Egypt  domineeied 
over  Constantinople*  and  France  was 
the  great  authority  with  Egypt*  The 
Sultan  evidently  trembled  between  the 
alliance  of  the  Czar  and  the  invasion 
of  Mehemet  All.  England  was  com- 
paratively ineffective  in  the  councils 
of  both  powers.  Suddenly  all  this 
was  changed.  England,  forced  into 
a  most  reluctant  exertion*  found  hei^ 
self  conquering  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort* swept  the  Syrian  shore  with  a  ra* 
pidity  unknown  in  the  annals  of  war» 
finished*  in  a  three  months'  campaign* 
the  dispute  which  might  have  ex- 
hausted half  Europe  wiUi  hostility*  and 
instantly  arose  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
both  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha.  She 
has  scarcely  done  this*  and  been  re- 
placed in  the  highest  rank  of  eastern 
influence*  when  it  enters  into  the  bo- 
som of  a  foreign  prince  to  propose  te 
her  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant 
bishop  in  the  Holy  Land*  All  this 
would  seem  extraordinary  at  any 
period  of  history ;  but  coming  at  a 
period  of  the  most  singular  changes  in 
the  feelings  and  customs  of  Mahome- 
tans— in  the  new  attention  turned  to 
the  Syrian  Jews^  by  France^  Austrii^ 
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Russia*  and  fingland,  within  the  last 
j6ar»  from  eircumstanoes  wholly  un- 
ooanected  with  polities — ^in  the  Tast 
distribation  of  the  knowledge,  the 
lanirnago*  and  the  religious  literature 
of  England  over  Egypt,  and  even  over 
Turkey — we  cannot  resist  the  conTic- 
tiooy  that  it  is  something  of  a  ngn  in  ad« 
▼anee  of  events  still  more  effective  and 
eomprehensive — ^that  it  is  the  break- 
ingr  of  the  day ;  and  though  the  twi« 
light  may  be  slow  to  disappear,  yet 
that  the  sunrise  is  plainly  approaching. 
We  acknowledge,  that  all  this  may  be 
the  work  of  a  period  long  enough  to 
dbappoint  the  more  eager  enquiry  of 
those  who  **  desire  to  look  into  those 
i/*  and  that  wisdom  will  be  best 
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shown  by  avoiding  the  scoffs  which 
belong  to  premature  prophecy.  If 
the  last  of  the  Jewish  prophets  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
four  hundred  years  of  expectancy  be- 
fore his  presence  in  the  temple ;  if,  ia 
earlier  times,  the  sons  of  Israel  were 
held  back,  through  four  hundred  years 
of  anxious  pilgrimage,  from  the  land  of 
promise,  we  cannot  venture  to  doubt 
the  completion  of  the  great  plan  of 
the  universal  kingdom,  simply  from 
its  delay.  But  it  will  come ;  and,  in 
the  most  cautious  reluctance  to  anti- 
cipate the  movements  of  the  divine 
will,  we  think  that  at  least  its  elementa 
are  forming  to  the  eye. 
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This  singular  war  contiouef  •  How 
it  ia  sustained,  who  can  command  in  a 
country  of  independent  tribes,  what 
can  support  the  population  in  the 
midst  of  ten  years  of  ravages,  and 
what  source  can  supply  the  mere  am- 
munition in  a  contest  which  seems  to 
be  carried  on,  winter  and  summer — are 
among  questions  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  attempted  to  solve.  That 
Russia  has  no  right  to  be  there  is 
clear.  She  founds  her  claim  on  the 
Turkish  treaty.  But  the  Turk  could 
not  give  up  what  he  never  possessed ; 
and  his  slight  influence  on  the  sea 
border,  and  a  few  forts  scattered  along 
the  shore,  and  kept  up  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  trade,  were  not  sovereignty. 
And  tbis  Russia  has  found  to  her  cost. 
Tlie  Circassian  war  has  cost  her  thou* 
sands  of  lives,  and  treasure  altogether 
beyond  calculation.  It  has  had  the 
further  and  twofold  result  of  lowering 
her  military  character,  the  necessary 
result  of  military  failure — and  of  ab« 
sorbing  the  resources  which  she  might 
apply  so  much  more  productively  to 
the  peaceful  districts  of  her  empire. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that 
the  Circassians,  who  hate  and  beat  the 
Russians,  lived  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  Turks.  Mustapha 
was  now  and  then  ferocious,  it  is  true ; 
but  his  ferocity  was  mingled  with  sea- 
sons of  good-humour,  which  made  up 
for  the  past.  The  scimitar  cut  off  a 
hefd  now  and  then ;  but,  rude  as  the 
operation  was,  it  was  seldom  without 
a  show  of  justice ;  and  when  the  blade 
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was  sheathed   again,  the   survivort 
unanimously  felt  that  they  were  the 
better  for  this  summary  dismissal  of  a 
savas;e  chief,  or  a  still  more  savage 
extortioner.      The  Turk,   when    be 
wanted  money,  often  robbed  the  pea- 
sant ;  but,  tn  revanchet  when  he  got 
it,  he  dashed  it  about  him  showily  in 
all  directions.     The  man  of  Islamism 
followed  his  creed  to  the  utmost,  and 
was  a  professor  of  indulgence  in  every 
shape ;  but  he  was  a  glittering  crea« 
tnre,  a  magnificent  voluptuary,  pro- 
digal of  his  purse,  superb  in  his  horses, 
his  shawls,  hischoloupes,  and  bis  breal^ 
lasts,  dinners,  and  suppere— superb  in 
every  thing.  Men  could  live  by  him-, 
the  grimness  of  poverty  had  no  place  in 
his  menage,  the  pomp  of  his  house- 
hold caught  every  eye,  a  hundred  pil- 
grims might  live  on  the  daily  snperflu  • 
ities  of  his  kitchen ;  and  his  hundred 
Albanians  feasted  like  princes,  looked 
like  pashas,  and  therefore  fought  like 
lions  with  the  Russian.    All  is  of  an. 
other  complexlon<^the  soldier  lives  on 
sour  krout,  bad  brandy,  and  rye  bread, 
(when  he  can  get  them,)  and  rounds 
his  day  at  the  rate  of  three-halfpence 
English.     He  wears  a  green  jacket, 
looks  meagre,  feeds  scantily ;  has  no- 
thing to  give,  and  yet  rules  with  the 
vigour  and  rigour  of  the  Turk:     The 
experience  of  the  war  shows  that  he 
can  be  beaten ;  and  the  free-hearted 
mountaineer,  who  in  all  times  and  sea* 
sons  is  apt  to  despise  the  man  of  the 
plains,  has  a  tenfold  contempt  for  the 
unfortunate  serf  who  is  dragged  from 
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th0  desortoof  TwtUrfi  the  snows  of  Si- 
beria^  or  the  swamps  of  the  UkraioOf 
to  oany  a  moskety  and  starve  anong 
the  pioBaolat  of  Toberoaak^  Ex'* 
aotly  the  same  slate  of  things  eeeors 
in  Africa.  The  Arabs  4ght  the  Freaeh 
to  the  knife;  they  spit  upon  the 
ground  whieh  the  PranehmtD  treads  | 
they  poison  him  at  hia  meais  i  Ihay 
stab  him  in  his  tmtp  an4  thev  sabre 
and  ahoot  him  in  the  ield.  Yel  the 
Turks  were. masters  of  Algiers  for  a 
hundred  and  fiffy  years  without  a  shot 
being  fired;  60,000  Fienehmen  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  Algiers 
where  five  bundled  Turke  enee  form- 
ed  the  *'  standing  army**  of  bis  mighti- 
ness the  Dey.  The  palpable  reason  is 
neither  the  religion  of  the  French,  for 
they  seldom  trouble  themselves,  .efi 
such  matters ;  nor  their  govemment» 
for  hitherto  they  hdve  notyentored  to 
be  tyrannical  i  nor  their  extortioQ»  for 
the  natives  having  all  fled  from  their 
fleldsy  th«y  have  nothing  to  extort  but 
weeds»  and  none  to  fleece  but  the  un« 
lucky  French  oolonists.  Butt  it  is 
their  penury.  The  Frenehraan  loves 
tp  live  for  himself;  what  he  speada 
never  goes  iMyond  what  the  Irishman 
calls  "  his  own  four  bones/*  if  he  can 
help  it*  The  Jews  complain  that  eiea 
iit^  can  get  nothing  out  of  Monsieur 
Jean.  Thusy  lie  is  unpopular  with  the 
whole  population.  The  Turk,  on  the 
contra^*  though  &^  tiger  by  nature 
yet»  like  the  tiger,  wore  a  sleek  skin, 
and  was  a  handsome  enimai  on  the 
whole.  Wo  be  to  the  wretqh  whe 
came  within  his  elaws  1  but  when  not 
used,  tbey  were»  like  the  tiger's,  ?el. 
▼eted  I  and  as  neither  Turk  nor  tiger 
can  devour  for  ever,  there  were  inter- 
vals in  whieh  both  filled  up  their 
places  in  the  grand  African  men^ 
gerie  quietly  enough.  But  France, 
with  all  her  generals  and  graces*  km 
cannon  and  quadrilles*  her  hravei  and 
her  bulletins,  after  a  ten  years*  war* 
has  act  a  foot  of  solid  possession  in 
Africa^  The  first  seuad  of  war  ja 
tiurope  would  raise  the  whole  Momr^ 
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ish  worid  to  consume  the  unfortunate 
soldiery ;  and  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  happen  to  them  would  be 
an  El  Arish  convention,  a  Ciptra.  oa« 
pitttlatioa,  a  Paris  treaty«..^ny  thiog 
whieh  would  most  speedily  ship  them 
off  from  tlie  land  of  lions,  and  restore 
them  to  the  barley  bread  and  vinegar 
wiaa  of  their  own  cabins  again* 

Yet,  what  aauct  be  |he  conscious* 
nass  of  the  gavemments  which  carr|r 
on  those  incessant,  irretehed,  fruillessy 
and  sanguinary  wars?  For  Louie 
Philippe,  oompatsion,  perhaps,  oughl 
to  be  the  feeling.  He  ean  searoeljr 
protect  hb  own  life,  how  can  he  thea 
protect  the  unibrtunale  feasant  of 
Algiers  ?  His  nation  are  fanatics  for 
conquest  any  where,  at  any  time,  and 
imder  any  circumstances.  The  French- 
man who  reads  the  newspaper  para^ 
graphs  of  a  captured  village,  fcria 
imself  the  taller  for  the  nexttwenty^ 
four  hours  |  the  sack  of  a  farmyard  fiUa 
his  imagination  with  visions  of  the 
plunder  of  the  earth ;  and  the  shooting 
of  a  Moor,  attempting  ta  escape  with 
Ins  camel  a^d  his  cow,  stimulates  him 
te  a  sense  ef  the  sublime.  This  can* 
not  be  helped  bv  government,  noe 
cured  by  man,  nor  is  it  within  the  rangw 
of  any  regimen  bat  that  ultimata 
taner  of  aational  vanity,  the  grave^ 
whether  of  the  people  or  the  iodivi# 
duaL  But  with  the  Russian  emperor^ 
the  case  comes  more  home*  A  weiil 
from  the  Imperial  lips  would  stanch 
the  veins  of  both  Russia  and  Circassia* 
Tens  of  thousands  of  hrave  men  have 
already  fallen  on  both  sidee — ^they  are 
new  separated  from  each  other  ovAj 
bf  a  barrier  of  corpses.  Yet,  if  Rua- 
sia  were  to  complete  the  conqucft  t<H 
morrow,  what  could  she  gain?  araage 
of  wild  hills,  trackless  deserts,  a»i 
healtl^  valleys^  a  pestileat  shores  and 
this,  toe,  when  she  ahready  kmls  It 
aver  a  space  actually  twice  greatev 
than  the  largest  of  the  asdent  en* 
piras,  when  her  sceptre  waves  over 
twice  the  territory  of  the  Romaa 
throne. 


Enoluh  AoRIOVLVVaB.* 


IFM  soa  b0  dim  fir  Mn^k  A^U 
cullut€f  enquires  the  author  of  the 


panF^^  ^^  befera  us."  Believiag^ 
as  we  do,  that  power  and  prosperilif 


*  Wlttt  caa  be  dene  Ibr  EngUtii  Agricnltute  t  A  l«t««r  to  the  Marquis  ef  Mdrthsmp* 
ton,  Presidsat  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Jamei  F.  W.  Jdmston,  F.R.S8.  L.  *  £.^ 
reeder  in  ehemiitry  and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dorham. 
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In  any  eonntry^  to  be  pdrmanont  must    In  any  striking  degree.    Among  the 


Uaite4  Statety  thai  of  Kentacky  aeemi 
to  be  at  the  comnencemeiit  of  Buoh  a 
period,  in  its  sgriooltnral  hbtery.* 

But  the  eonseqnenees  of  the  0I4 
•ystem  of  exhaastton  are  not  to  be  at 
onee  done  away  1  and  as  the  people  still 
increase  in  numberst  the  necessity  for 
Airther  efforts  is  peroefted.  It  is  not 
eaongh  that  the  agrionltnral  produce 
remains  stationary  ;  it  must  be  made 
to  advance— ^omethine  muit  be  done 
to  bring  back  the  land  to  its  ancient 
fertility.  In  this  position,  among  new 
population  exhibits  over  the  mode  of    states,  appears  to  lie  that  of  New 


be  basedi  and  must  ultimately  Im  re^ 
gulated  in  degree  alsoy  by  the  Talne 
of  the  produce  of  its  own  soil  |  we 
consider  such  ft  question  as  this,  and 
especially  in  thickly-peopled  coun- 
tries, to  possess  an  intritisic  impor- 
tance, wholly  if  respectlYC  of  local  his- 
tory* or  of  the  topics  on  which  party 
an4  political  contention  happen  to  be 
oxeroised. 

This  will  readily  appear  if  we  regard 
for  a  moment  the  direct  influence 
which  the  gradual   increase  of  the 


euUiYating  the  land  in  cYcry  country 
of  the  globe. 

In  a  new  country,  or  one  but  thinly 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  natural 
fortuity, « large  excess  of  corn  is  pro- 
dneed  with  comparatively  little  labour, 
and  there  for  generation  after  geuera- 
tion  the  soil  is  robbed  without  any 
immediate  or  appareut  injury.  Such 
is  now  the  case  with  the  inner  pro- 
fiooes  of  Old  Russia,  where  the  an- 
nual accumulations  of  manure  are 
earted  to  the  river  sides»  or  heaped 
upon  the  ioe»  that  the  descending 
floods  may  bear  them  to  the  sea — ^in 
the  more  northerly  settlements  of  the 
pape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  land  is 
sickened  by  the  addition  of  manure-^ 
•Dd»  one  after  another,  it  has  been  the 
ease  with  the  newer  territories  of  the 
Ilnited  States  of  North  America. 

But  when  the  population  begins  to 
thicken*  or  after  the  virgin  soil  hi|s 
been  spoiled  of  many  successive  orop^, 
the  effects  of  this  long-continued  rob- 
bery begin  slowly  to  manifest  them- 
aelvea.  The  growth  or  export  of  com 
and  other  produce  cannot  be  kept  up 
to  an  equal  amount,  and  intelligent 
men  ask  why?  The  cause  is  then  par- 
tially ascertained  and  recognised^  and 
c^orts  are  made  to  keep  the  land  in 
its  extBting  condition*  by  giving  to  it 
some  return  for  all  that  is  carried 
away.  A  comparatiToly  stationary 
period  ensues*  and  by  strenuous  ex- 
ertions the  soU  is  prevented  from  be- 
eomiog  sensibly  more  unfruitful— the 
produce  which  the  district  can  raise 
or  can  afford  to  export*  from  lessening 


York«  where  the  state  legislature  has 
lately  voted  7000  dollars  a-year  in  aid 
of  the  funds  and  exertions  of  the  local 
agricultural  society. 

It  is  more  easy  to  exhaust*  however, 
than  to  replenish  the  soil.  In  all 
countries*  indeed,  whether  naturally 
of  restricted  fertility*  or  made  so  by 
long  mismanagement*  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  land  is  a  slow  and 
difficult  process ;  even  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  and  willing  agents  it  re- 
quires much  time.  But  the  natural 
increase  of  the  people  never  arrests  its 
steps.  On  ana  on  it  movea-*peace 
and  tranquillity  favouring  it-»with  ac- 
oelerated  march*  till  the  mouths  be- 
come so  numerous,  tlut  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  barely  suffices  to 
ill  them  in  years  of  ordinary  plenty. 
Then  coaiM  times  of  alternate  famine 
and  abnndance*  acoording  9a  the  hai^ 
vest  oscillates  below  or  alMve  the  mean 
level;  and  then  statesmen  and  land- 
owners are  at  their  vrit*s  end  for  a 
method  of  mitigatiag  the  evil. 

In  this  state  is  Great  Britain  at  pre- 
sent; in  this  state*  vetrv  neariy,  is 
France  also ;  and  few  of  the  populous 
countries  of  Europe  do  not  see  the 
same  state  of  things  rapidly  approach- 
ing themselves.  H6nce  the  attentibn 
to  agriculture  so  generally  excited  at 
the  present  moment  over  nearly  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

There  are  three  methods  by  which 
this  state  of  things  may  be  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  provided  affainet.  The 
first  is  the  old  and  naturid  method  of 
emigration — whic}i  already  takes  place 


*  Th«  Honoonble  Cbiltea  AUsa,  In  a  late  addrera  to  the  KeDtuc^y  State  Agricul. 
tnal  Society,  esprtsted  bit  eonri^iioa,  **  that  two-thirds  of  the  arabJJB  land  of  the 
£taM>  were  tBsvally  beooBiac  poorer  by  uDakilful  husbaodry ;  that  both  the  arable 
and  pastare  laade  might  be  made  to  produce  twice  as  much  as  tbey  do  at  preeent^  and 
thai  the  valae  of  all  their  ^too)c  might  be  iocreaied  in  an  equal  proportion. 
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Bpontaneouftlj  from  this  country  to  an 
enormous  extent— which  Gofernment 
might  wisely  encouragCy  as  of  inap- 
preciable importance  both  to  the  mo- 
ther country  and  to  her  colonies^  but 
which  can  never  be  made  commensu- 
rate with  the  present  increase  of  the 
population.  The  second  is  that  of  ad- 
mitting the  more  or  less  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com — a  measure  we 
have  already  frequently  dbcussed. 
The  third  is  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us^. 
the  adoption  of  means,  namely*  for 
accelerating  the  existing  progress  of 
British  agiiculture>  and  for  more  ra- 
pidly developing  the  capabilities  of  the 
British  soil. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  our  island 
ought  to  be  specially  investigated*  it  is 
the  present.  The  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation demands  it ;  the  state  of  parties 
urgently  requires  it ;  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  the  calls  of  the  trading  in- 
terest press  it  eamestiy  upon  our  at- 
tention ;  while  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  body  itself* 
renders  it  necessary  that  thdr  capabi- 
lities should  be  made  clearly  manifest* 
and  by  every  possible  means  more 
fully  and  more  rapidly  developed. 

**  It  Is  true/'  says  oar  author,  **  that 
both  praelieal  men*  like  Mr  Smith  of 
DeaoatoD*  and  eloqaont  wrlMn,  UIkb  Mr 
Aliaoo*  ninite  in  aaaertiog  tliat  the  soil  of 
Britain  baa  within  itaelf  the  meana  of  pro- 
dadng  an  abmidant  sapply  of  food  for 
donble  or  triple  tho  numbert  of  our  exiat- 
ing  populafcioD.  Bat*  on  the  one  hand* 
many  reject  tbeae  opiniona  aa  mere  ianci- 
ful  tpeculaflona ;  while,  on  the  other  hand* 
thoae  who  assent  to  their  truth  appear 
alow  in  adopting  any  decisive  measures  by 
which  the  deaired  reaulta  may  bo  effectually 
or  apeedily  realised." 

The  most  inattentive  observer  of  the 
mala  lines  along  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material'  resources  of 
Great  Britain  has  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury proceeded,  must  have  observed 
that  the  mechanical  and  maoufacturing 
arts  have  taken  the  lead  by  far,  leaving 
the  art  of  culture  at  a  great  distance 
behind.  Yet  agriculture  has  not  been 
stationary.  On  the  contrary*  it  has 
advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
ever  it  did  before. 

''  H  is  orediuble  to  the  fanners  of  Eng- 

and,  that,  thou«(h  the  actual  produce  of 

tile  land  haa  for  many  aucceasive  yeara 

been  leas  than  the  annual  consumption  of 

food*  yet  the  increased  quantity  of  com 
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grown  every  year  haa  kept  wonderfully 
near  to  the  increaae  of  population.  Waata 
landa  have  been  enclosed,  and  the  more 
simple  and  obvious  improvementaof  the  soil 
have  been  extenaively  introduced,  so  that 
an  enlarged  supply  of  English  grain  has  been 
yearly  brought  into  the  Eogliah  market.** 

By  what  means*  then,  have  those 
other  arts  been  carried  forward  with 
such  excessive  speed*  and  how  is  the 
rate  of  agricultural  progress  to  be  atili 
further  accelerated  ? 

If  we  visit  the  work-shops  of  the 
machine  maker*  of  the  manufacturer 
of  any  kind  of  fabric,  of  the  dyer*  or 
printer*  or  dresser  of  it,  in  any  of  its 
stages,  we  observe  alterations  and  Im- 
provements continually  in  progress — 
simpliBcations  of  machinery — abridge- 
ments in  the  time  of  manufacture^ 
prevention  of  some  hitherto  unavoid- 
able waste — general  or  special  ame- 
liorations of  processes  by  the  applica- 
tions of  chemical  skill.     We  have 
seldom  been  more  struck  in  our  tonrs 
through  the  manufacturing  districts, 
than  by  a  fact  we  became  acquainted 
with,  some  years  ago*  on  a  visit  to 
the  flax  •spinning  mills  of  the  Messrs 
Marshall  at  Leeds.     Much  improved 
machinery  we  saw  in  process  of  being 
erected  —  several  incomplete  oontri- 
Yances,    to  overcome  difficulties  of 
various  kinds*  under  trial^all  yery  in- 
teresting and  full  of  ingenuity.     At 
length  we  came  to  the  winding  frames, 
where  two  single  threads  are  twisted 
together*  and  the   doubled   threads 
wound  upon  bobbins.    Here  au  exist- 
ing difficulty  was  pointed  out  to  us* 
and  an  embryo  contrivance  to  over^ 
come  it,   both  of  which   we    could 
clearly  comprehend.     Many  of  these 
double   threads  are  twisted  on  the 
same  frame*  and  sometimes  two  of 
these  frames  are  superintended  by  one 
individual.     If  one  of  the  plies  of  a 
thread  happened  to  break*  the  other 
ran  on  to  the  bobbin  single,  and  if  not 
speedily  noticed  by  the  attendant,  a 
certain  waste  occurred*  since  all  that 
ran  on  single  was  pulled    ofl'   and 
thrown  aside.     This*  to  the  visiter* 
appears  a  trifling  waste*  and  by  the 
ordinary  hand-spinoer,  is  considered 
such ;  but  where  thousands  of  spindles 
are  worked*  the  aggregate  lose  be- 
comes of  considerable  consequence. 
The  problem  then  was  to  invent  a 
machine*  or  an    appendage    to  the 
frame*  or   to  each    pair    of  single 
threads,  of  such  a  kind  as  should  im* 
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mediately  cut  the  second  ihreftd  ftleo 
when  the  first  happened  to  break. 
We  saw  three  different  contriFaoces 
in  operation,  all  of  which  effected  the 
purpose,  though  it  was  yet  undecided 
which  was  to  be  preferred.     One  of    the  present*  or  to  the  hopes  and  pros* 
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Agriculture*  slow  and  deliberate  in 
her  movements*  looking  backwards 
rather  for  counsel  and  direction  to  the 
times  and  ways  of  her  forefathers*  than 
either  to  the  opinions  and  demands  of 


these  methods  was  the  invention  of 
the  Mr  Marshall  who  accompanied 
us ;  the  second  of  a  foreman ;  and  the 
third  of  the  contbiv£B*  a  pcraon  en* 
gaged  ai  a  handsome  salary,  for  no 
oiker  purpose  but  to  contrive. 

Here  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing arts.  Not  satisfied  with  ap- 
propriating all  published  knowledge 
and  known  applications  of  science  to 


pects  of  the  future;  agriculture  has 
availed  herself  but  little  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  modem  knowledge ;  she  has 
not  only  not  encouraged  the  devotion 
of  scientific  skill  to  her  cause— she 
has  even  rudely  repelled  the  cultiva- 
tors of  science  when  they  presumed 
to  intrude  upon  her  domain. 

But*  is  it  true*  we  may  fairly  ask, 
that  science  can  do  any  material  good 
to  agriculture?    Past  experience — a 


their   several    arts*    the    minds   of    safe  and  unerring  guide  to  appeal  to 


those  who  direct  are  kept  continually 
on  the  stretch*  to  perfect  and  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  such  applica- 
tions by  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions. Persons  previously  well  in- 
structed in  all  the  necessary  theoreti- 
cal knowledge*  are  employed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  furthering  each  spe- 
cial branch*  by  the  discovery  of  me- 


-»past  experience*  says  our  author* 
shows  that  science  has  the  power  of 
doing  much  good  to  thb  fundamental 
art.  Those  great  improvements  which 
Scottish  agriculture  has  already  made, 
which  English  agriculture  is  now 
making*  have  ail  been  suggested  by 
sound  scientific  views*  are  defended 
by  scientific  reasons*  and  are  success^ 


thods,  shorter,  easier*  and  cheaper*    ful  onfy  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  accor- 


dance with  known  principles  of  me- 
chanics* chemistry*  and  botany.  And 
the  change  which  has  thus  been  made 
to  come  over  Scottish  agriculture*  he 
thus  describes :« 

*'  There  was  a  time,  my  lord*  when  the 
■griealtare  of  Sootland  crept  timidly  along 
tbo  banks  of  rivers  sod  lochs*  or  smuied 
benelf  in  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and  in 
shsltered  glades  and  nooks*  snd  reaped 
her  seant  and  sieUy  crops  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  armed  men;— «  more  peacefol 
time  earns,  and  she  sdll  for  many  genera, 
ttons  lingered  oat  her  noAndtlol  years  by 
the  sides  of  many  streams,  or  wandered 
idly  around  the  skirts  of  wild  moors  and 
morasses; — now  we  see  her*  '  with  ample 
harvests  crowned,*  planting  her  firm  foot- 
steps on  the  quaking  hog— -boldly  climb- 
ing  the  steep  mountain  sides— and  ezhi* 
biting  on  the  tope  of  tiie  highest  kills  her 
coontiess  flock*  of  sheep  and  her  sheaves 
of  golden  com— rejoicing  in  her  indus- 
try.'* 

If,  then*  the  art  of  cnlture  may  de- 
rive from  science  as  much  aid  as  other 
arts  have  done*  what  obstacles  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  application  ?  The 
to  stand  in  need  of  an  admission  of  great  obstacle  we  believe  to  be*  that 
new  partners*  who  should  bring  with  the  value  of  the  article  is  not  gene- 
thera  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  rally  known— that  there  has  hitherto 
of  science  as  applied  to  their  special  been  in  consequence  too  small  a  de- 
branch,  and  the  power  of  giving  that  mand  for  it— and  that  the  state  of  the 
knowled|g;e  a  practical  direction,  dem<ind  has  d\$Q  regulated  tbo  kind 


than  those  previously  known  either  to 
themselves  or  to  others.  The  contri* 
ver  of  the  calico-printer  is  the  skil- 
ful chemist  he  engages*  and  it  is  his 
chemical  discoverer  who  enables  the 
English  master-dyer  to  bring  his  dye- 
stuffs  from  India*  and  yet  to  undersell 
the  blue  calicoes  of  Hindostan  in  their 
native  market.  The  reader  must  visit 
Sheffield*  to  see  how  wonderfully  the 
same  contriver  has  perfected  the 
methods  of  extracting*  separating, 
refining*  and  working  the  various 
metals. 

It  is*  therefore,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  all  the  aids  of  modern  science* 
by  laying  hold  of  and  giving  a  prac- 
ticid  direction  to  every  new  scientific 
discovery*  that  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  arts  have  so  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  in  Manchester*  that  such 
and  such  firms  have  received  or  are 
in  want  of  an  accession  of  new  blood* 
when  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
founders  of  the  establishment*  gradu- 
idly  dying  out  in  their  sons  and  suc- 
cessors* has  acquired  or  is  supposed 


p  wp)l  as  the  quantity  of  the  aup- 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  superior 
inteliigeace  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
jation  in  Scotland  has  had  much  to 
^o  with  the  superior  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  the  north  of  the  island — and 
that  the  gradual  diffusion  of  sound 
agricultural  principles  among  the  mid- 
dle class  of  farmers  and  landowners 
irom  the  agricultural  chair  of  Edin- 
mrgby  and  from  the  chair  of  chemis- 
\Tyt  so  long  filled,  and  in  so  popular 
a  manner,  by  Dr  Hope,  has  led  more 
generally  tp  the  recognition  of  scien- 
pfic  priaciples»  and  to  the  adoption  of 
scientific  suggestions  in  the  cultivation 
of  ^he  landf  than  among  our  southern 
neighbours  $  yet,  even  in  Scotland, 
we  fear  the  following  questions  would 
in  many — in  most  cases  perhaps — be 
answered  in  the  negative : — 

'*  I  would  not  on  this  point,  mj  lord, 
iffirm  what  is  not  coniiatent  with  my  own 
Mrfooal  koowledgo ;  but  I  would  suggest, 
for  the  coDsiderstioo  of  such  of  my  agr|- 
cnltural  leaders  as  know  better  than  I  do 
the  actual  condition  of  their  own  class, 
irhether  the  respective  grades  attached  to 
the  art  of  culture,  are  as  well  trained  and 
as  specially  instructed  for  their  several  oc- 
cupations as  those  who  are  employed  in 

(he  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts 

whether  the  foremen  or  superintendent 
in  Mch  line  an  equally  eoaversant  with 
their  own  special  branebas — whether  the 
landowner  of  five  thousand  a-year  has 
any  thing  Uka  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
art  by  which  he  lives,  as  the  master  spin- 
aery  or.  manufkcturer,  or  calico-printer, 
Who  derives  an  equal  itaeome  from  his 
trade — whether  he  can,  with  equal  skill, 
^reet  and  regulate  the  application  of  his 
eapital,  or  discover  as  easUy  the  miamaa- 
aganBeat  of  his  subordinates  ?  '* 

The  ftinher  argument  of  pur  author 
1^  that  were'  this  special  instruction 
ipore  gjpneraBv  given,  the  applications 
of  science  irould  then  be  lUore  gener- 
ally a^d  9io^e  si^ilfuJlir  maae,  and  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  culture  in  con- 
sequence much  accelerated.     iTo  t^e 
labouring  classes  and  small  farmers, 
tirfs  special  Instruction  is  to  beimpart- 
IHl  by  the  dilFufiion  ef  a  cheap,  purely 
agrieulCural  Uteratui^,  and  to  the  midw 
die  classes;  amen^  other  easily  avail- 
able means,  by  the^scabHshihent  of  an 
English  agricultural  eollej^.     In  this 
Seheol,  alt  the  branches  of  a  systema- 
tic instruetfioB  are  tti  lie  given  at  sneh 
i  eost  49  to'  ptatee  Hi  e!itireiidvanta|^ 
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within  the  easy  reach  of  that  middle 
class  for  which  it  Is  specially  intended. 
The  yalue/)f  such  a  school  to  Eng- 
lish agriculture,  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure gathered  from  the  benefits  we 
know  to  have  followed  from  the  limited 
agricultural  instruction  now  long  given 
In  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Even 
here,  however,  the  system  is  too  in- 
complete to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
?re8etit  time.      With  the    chair    of 
Practical  Agriculture  should  be  con- 
nected lectures  also  on  special  che- 
mistry, with  the  elements  of  geology 
and  botany.    The  farmer  who  sends 
his  son  to  college,  should  consider  It 
necessary  to  have  him  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  these  sevei'al  branches 
at  least,  and  the  coulee  of  study  should 
be  made  to  extend  over  two  winters. 

Yet  the  good  we  have  known  to  be 
derived  from  a  single  winter's  stndy 
in  Edinburgh,  Is  such  as  to  incline  ns 
to  press  very  strongly  upon  the  English 
landowners  the  propriety  of  taklngr 
speedy  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  Institution.     The  demand 
for  Scottish  gardeners  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  is  familiar  to  all ; 
and  as  far,  perhaps,  as  Warwick  and 
Nortbamptotasbire,  Scottish  bailiffs  are 
also  in  much  estimation ;  but  more  to 
our  present  purpose  is  the  fact,  that 
Wherever,  on  this  side  of  Stafford,  we 
have  met  with  a  land-agent  of  greater 
inteilleence  than  usual,  or  who  knew 
or  could  explain  any  thing  about  the 
principles  by  Which  he  was  guided  in 
nis  general  practice,  we  have  almost 
invariably  found,  that,  if  not  a  Scotch- 
man, he  had  spent  a  winter  in  atten- 
dance  upon  the  agriculturid  and  other 
lectures  in  Edinburgh.    This  obser- 
Tation  is  decisive,  in  our  mind,  as  to  , 
the  good  that  might  be  done  over  the 
broad  lands  of  England,  by  placing 
such  special   instruction  Within  the 
immediate    reach    of   the   wealthier 
classes  of  English  farmers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  latitude  of 
fiorthampton  and  Stafford,  as  if  it 
were  a  kind  of  limit  beyond  which 
Scottish  land. stewards  cease  to  be 
esteemed ;  knd  this  reminds  Us  of  an- 
other feet,  which  bears  closely  upon 


this  poitit  of  special  edncation.  It  is 
a  matter  of  general  remark  when  you 
get  a  little  further  sOutfi^^fnto  Oxford- 
shire, and  especially  into  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire— that  faorthehi  farm- 
ers seldom  succeed,  and  xvlMj  thrive, 
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in  those  district^.  And  when  we  look  were  required  to  follow—M  that  tbey 
at  the  soil,  and  ask^  about  the  usual  8hoald  actually  be  discouraged  from  devot- 
course  of  husbandry,  we  learn  some-  log  "ny  portion  of  their  attention  to  them, 
thinff  of  the  reason  of  this  fjulure.  ^^ring  the  ordinary  triennial  period  of 
Both  are  so  different  from  what  pre-  t**®*'^  «<>"«««  education." 
▼afls  in  the  north,  that  the  farmer  We  are  far  from  being  of  opinion 
who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  most  that  the  want  of  this  special  instruc- 
improved  practice  of  a  gifen  district,  tion  is  so  great  or  so  general  among 
without  knowing  familiarly  the  j>rin.  any  class  in  the  northern  as  it  is  In  the 
ctples  from  which  that  practice  is  de-  southern  end  of  the  island ;  yet  how 
duced,  must  necessarily  fail  in  locall-  many  of  our  largest  landowners  are 
ties  where  the  same  principles  would  educated  at  Oxu>rd  or  Cambridge, 
indicate  a  totally  different  practice,  and  bow  mnch  have  tbey  aflterwards 
Let  the  farmers  of  Scotland  and  Eng-  to  learn  !  how  completely  are  tbey  at 
land  be  armed  generally  with  a  know-  (he  mercy  of  their  agents,  when  tbey 
)edge  of  such  principles,  by  means  of  come  to  reside  on  their  paternal  es- 
a  sound  special  education  :  and  scat-  tates— how  little  qualified  to  superin- 
ter  them  where  you  will,  over  the  tend  the  development  of  the  latent  re- 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  they  sources  of  the  soil— how  little  likely 
will  nowhere  fall  amiss.  soon  to  acquire  a  taste  for  what  they 

Could  the  university  education  of  are  not  prepared  to  comprehend  1 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  be  obtained  at  And  yet  (low  much  more  valuable 

fto  reasonable  a  cost,  that  the  sons  of  to  the  state  b  he— how  mnch  more 

the  Baglish  farmer  could  avail  them-  worthy  a  citizen — w))o  knows  to  ex- 


selves  of  it,  still  agriculture  would 
benefit  little  bv  the  greater  facility 
thus  affq^ded  for  a  higher  classical  and 
mathematical  education.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  would  benefit  them  in 
after  life,  has  hitherto  formed  no  part 
of  the  course  of  Instruction  to  which 
their  attention  would  be  almost  exda- 
sively  restricted  by  the  tutors  and 
beads  of  houses  in  ttie  universities* 
''One  would  have   thought   that    the 


J)end  nis  money  in  improvinflp  the 
and  he  inherits,  than  he  whose  high- 
est ambition  is  to  add  field  to  field,  and 
farm  to  farm,  as  fast  as  his  superfluous 
capital  may  admit  I  What  matters  It 
to  the  state,  that  this  man  or  that  man 
add  yearly  to  his  rent-roll  by  the  pur- 
chase of  new  estates  ?  The  mere 
change  of  hands  adds  nothing  to  the 
national  resources ;  but  he  is  a  public 
benefactor  who,  by  the  prudent  and 
skilful  outlay  of  his  money  in  better- 
of  BueklandandDanbeny,  of  Sedg.  iuff  its  condition,  shall  make  a  singly 
wiek  and  Cumudng,  fiuniliar  as  household  ^eld  yield  permanently  a  double  crop  ; 
wards  wharevar  modem  science  has  and  he  who  does  this  over  a  square 
apread,  would  not  only  have  been  equally  mile,  virtually  adds  a  square  niile  to 
hoBOured  within  the  waHs  of  their  own  the  national  territory— nay,  he  does 
ediegea,  bet  that  the  rrpnUtion  of  such  more,  he  doubles  to  this  extent  tjie 
nen  would  alone  ha»e  led  to  the  adoption  territorial  resources  of  the  country, 
of  some  measure,  by  which  the  Btudeeta  of  without  giving  the  sUte  any  larger 
their  leverat  uoirerslties  might  ha^e  had     ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  defend.* 


the  benefit  of  their  valuable  inttructioos ; 
•^bnt  when  it  was  further  known  that  the 
aeiencea  of  Geology  and  Chemtatry  were 
•pedally  fitted  to  prepare  and  qualify  for 
the  pursuits  and  daatiniea  of  their  after-life 
i^ if  not  in  every  respect  the  most  import- 
ant, yet  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land certainly  the  nio«t  important  elaai  of 
pupils— I  mean  the  -future  landlords  of  the 
coontry— tt  appears  still  more  Burprlslng 
that  not  only  should  these  branehee  of 
knewledge  ael  have  been  iachided  in  the 
of  study  wUch  eueh  young  men 


AH  hail,  then,  to  the  Improvers  of 
the  soil ! — health  and  long  life  be  their 
fortune — mav  their  hearts  be  light  and 
their  purses  heavy — may  their  dreams 
oe  few  and  pleasant,  and  their  sleep 
the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary — may 
they  see  the  fruits  of  their  own  labours, 
and  may  their  sons  reap  still  heavier 
harvests  I 

He  who  increases  th^  tw  rental  of 
)iis  land  by  a  hundred  a-year.  neces- 
9arijy  raises  fropi  that  land  additional 


•  <*  Conquest  and  good  husbandry,"  says  Fuller, "  both  enlarge  the  king's  dominions-* 
the  one  by  the  sword,  makfiig  thr  aeres  more  In  iiuinlwr — ^the  other  by  the  plougl), 
making  the  apupe  aprei  vm^  in  value^'* 
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food  enough  to  give  corn  to  a  handred 
men.*     Is  he  not  then  a  valuable  citi- 
zen?—in    times    like  tliese^    whom 
should  we  so  much  delight  to  honour  ? 
Tell  us  not  that  A   and  B  improve 
their  land  with  a  view  to  their  own 
profit  only — that  they  never  think., 
that  they  care  nothing  for  the  national 
good.    It  is  a  wise  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, that    in    every  virtuous 
calling,  the  good  and  profit  of  each  in- 
dividuad  who  pursues  it  is  consistent 
with,  nay,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  part 
and  parcel  of,  the  general  good  of  all. 
In  what  is  the  general  good,  but  the 
sum  of  such  individual  advantages  ? 
Like  rays  of  heat  from  different  sources, 
the  single  profits  of  many  individuals 
are  made  to  convergpe  into  one  cen- 
tre, in  which  abide  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  whole.    Reader,  dost 
thou  still  sneer  at  this  species  of  pa. 
triotism  ?  then,  we  pray  thee,  buy  hon- 
our cheaply — ^go  thou  and  do  likewise. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science 
of  agriculture,  it  appears  that  well- 
devised,  and  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments— not  made  in  gardens  or 
experimental  farms,   but  under  the 
ordinary    conditions    of  agricultural 
life,  so  to  speak — are  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  benefits;  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this  branch 
also,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  are  taking  the 
lead,  as  they  have  always  done  in 
every  thing  immediately  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.     A  powerful  rival,  however, 
has  now  sprung  up  in  the  field  tbey 
have  hitherto  trodden  almost  alone. 
The  larger  means,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous heads  and  bands  of  the  English 
society,  give  them  great  advantages ; 
but  the  long  start  which  Scottish  agri- 
culture has  enjoyed,  will,  with  ordi- 
nary exertion,  maintain  for  genera- 
tions to  come  the  superiority  of  north- 
ern tillage.      A  spirit  of  generous 
emulation  has  already,  however,  been 
awakened  between  the  two  societies — 
begun  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  English 
in  sincere  respect  and  admiration,  and 
in  a  desire  so  far  to  walk  in  the  steps 
of  her  northern  sister,  and  reciprocated 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  kindest  feel- 
ings, and  the  heartiest  good  winhes, 
on  the  part  of  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cuitural  Society.    Such  an  emulation 
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will  stimulate  both  to  greater  exer- 
tions— will  lead  to  the  encouragement^ 
we  hope,  of  something  equivalent  to 
agricuUurat  contrivers,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction, by  the  efforU  of  such,  of  a 
larger  measure  of  more  extended  good. 
To  the  members  of  local  and  country 
agricultural  societies,  we  recommend 
a  perusal  of  the  remarks  contained  in 
this  pamphlet  as  to  the  means  they 
respectively  possess  of  hastening  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  in  their  several 
districts.  After  some  observations  on 
the  lifeless  state  of  these  societies  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
generally  exclusive  direction  of  their 
efforts  and  funds  to  the  encouragement 
of  stock,  we  have  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  objects  they  ought  fairly 
to  contemplate. 

'*  Sach  societies  have  much  in  their 
power.     They  can  indicate  those   paru 
of  their  district  in  which  improvement  is 
most  required ;— they  can  show  how  sach 
improvement  may  be  best  and  most  eco- 
nomically  effected  ;— -they  can  use  their 
influence  for  the  introduction  of  a  better 
roution,  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  uni- 
vers^Iy  diffused  three-coorse  system  which 
still  lingers  on  tboaeands  of  our  most  im- 
provable  acres — tbey  cannot  merely  re- 
commend, they  can  urge  and  press  upon 
both  landlord  and  tenant  the  necessliy  of 
draining— they  can  publish  and  enconrago 
the  bett  and  most  economical  methods  of 
doing  it— they  can  stimulate  to  a  higher 
style  of  general  fanning,  and  to  the  growth 
of  better  crope  of  com,  in  hitherto  unpro. 
ductive  localities,  or  of  new  kinds  of  crops, 
or  new  varieties  better  suited  to  the  soil 
and  climate— they  can  suggest  eiperiments 
— they  can  expose  deficaeneiss  in  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  preparing  manures,  and 
illustrate  the  advantages  to   be  derived 
from  a  more  judicious  or  careful  manage- 
ment, or  from  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
nures oltogether.     They  have  many  oppor- 
tunities also  of  directly  diffusing  informa- 
tion— they  can  circulate  agricultural  tracts 
—tbey  can  encourage  farmers*  clabs_and 
tbey  can  co-operate  in  endeavouring  to 
secure  a  better  education  for  all. 

^*  These  and  many  otherobjecU  are  with. 
in  their  reach,  as  they  are  within  their  le. 
gitimate  province, — and  all  this,  without 
withholding  from  the  encouragement  of 
stock  that  due  share  of  attention  which  its 
relative  importance  demands," 

Are  there  any  agricultural  societies 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries  ?    Wo  be- 


*  If  20s.  of  rent  imply  60s.  of  produce,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat. 
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lieve  there  are.    Gentlemen  of  Dum- 
frie8>ahire»  what  a  field  does  your 
county  present  for  such  exertions  as 
are  here  indicated, — how  vast  an  in- 
crease to  the  produce  of  the  county 
might  your  portion  of  the  island  be 
made  to  yield  I    On  the  one  hand>  you 
have     Netherby    among    you  —  the 
estate  of  Cioseburn, — and  on  the  other 
handy  the  enterprising  landowners  of 
Ayrshire.     How  slow  are  men  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  great  impro- 
versj  how  apt  to  fancy  that  what  is 
huried  in  the  soil  is  necessarily  and  for 
ever  lost  I    '*  I  sink  a  thousand  a^year 
in  my  farms/*  said  a  Yorkshire  friend 
to  us  lately  9  *<  and  my  neighbours  laugh 
at  me ;  but  I  am  increasing  the  mar- 
ketable value  of  my  property  in  a 
greater  degree  ;  so  1  am  only  putting 
niy  money  out  to  interest^  and  in  a  safe 
investment,  for  the  benefit  of  my  heirs.*' 
All  spending  upon  land,  however,  is 
not  improving;  and  that  vast  sums  have 
hitherto    been    unprofitably   wasted 
upon  the  soil,  b  only,  as  we  conceive, 
another  argument  for  that  higher  and 
more  special  instruction, by  which  such 
waste  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
prevented. 

But  we  will  address  ourselves  to 
the  author  of  the  pamphlet  now  be- 
fore us;  and  we  say  to  him — Mr  Pro- 
fessor^  have  you  any  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  the  county  of  Durham  ?  If 
you  have,  where  are  the  signs  of  their 
existence,  and  what  are  they  at  pre- 
sent particularly  encouraging  ?  York- 
shire beats  you  out  and  out  for  short- 
horns ;  and  you  know  the  prize  for  the 
best  short-horn  bull,  at  the  Berwick 
meeting,  went  to  an  Aberdeenshire 
breeder.  But  if  you  are  no  longer 
famed  for  your  cattle,  what  are  you 
doing  with  your  land  ?  We  have  oc- 
casionally trudged  across  your  county 
on  foot,  and  we  have  often  passed  right 
through  it  on  our  way  to  the  south  ; 
but  we  have  always  thought  it  a  weary 
ride  from  Chester-le- Street  to  Dar* 
lington.  Lands  so  neglected,  farms 
so  improvable!  Are  your  landown- 
ers and  capitalists  so  busy  grubbing 
for  coals  that  they  oanoot  spare  a 
thought  for  the  capabilities  of  Uie  sur- 
face ?  Have  you  no  agricultural  so- 
cieties, no  spirited  improvers,  among 
you  ?  If  you  have,  permit  us  to  ask 
again  what  they  are  particularly  do* 
ing— how  long  they  have  been  wide 
liwake. 

The  subject  of  leases  is  a  very  ini- 
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portant  one  in  connexion  with  agri- 
cultural improvements,  to  which  they 
at  once  apply  a  stimulus  and  afford  a 
reasonable  inducement.  Of  the  prac. 
tical  effect  of  yearly  tenures  in  retard- 
ing the  application  of  new  methods 
of  improvement,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing illustration  :— 

**  I  lately  conversed  with  such  a  man, 
the  oocnpier  of  a  farm  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  Wbile  walking  over  hit  fields, 
I  drew  his  attention  to  the  capability  of 
improving  them.  *  If  the  land  were  my 
own,  lir,*  he  said,  *  I  could  make  it  pro- 
duce double.'  *  But  your  father  and  grand- 
father have  been  here  before  you,  and  you 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  farm 
will  be  taken  from  you.'  *  That  ia  true ; 
but  it  is  unfair  that  I  should  run  the  risk, 
if  the  result  is  to  be  a  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  land,  of  whieh  another 
tenant  may  reap  the  benefit,  or  for  which 
I  may  have  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent. 
If  I  had  a  nineteen  years'  lease  I  should  be 
sure  of  being  repaid.'" 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  Mr 
Johnston  through  even  the  entire  out- 
line of  his  argument.  His  object 
throughout  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  can  he  done  fir  Eng^ 
Uth  agriculture^  independent  ofJUcat  re- 
^ulationtf  and  this  answer  virtually 
IS,  appl9^  to  the  art  of  culture  thote 
means  h^  which  other  arts  have  been  in 
our  time  so  greatfy  advanced.  This  art, 
he  says,  is  equally  within  the  reach  of 
artistical  skill  and  scientific  knowledge, 
as  they  have  been  proved  to  be.  And, 
certainly,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
extent  to  which  this  predicted  result  is 
likely  to  be  verified,  it  certainly  does 
appear  that  by  giving  higher  special 
knowledge  to  the  agricnltural  classes, 
and  by  removing  every  obstacle  which 
lies  in  the  way  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge  to  the  art 
by  which  they  live,  the  landowners  of 
England  would  only  be  doing  what,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  fair  and  reasonable 
towards  their  dependents,  and  what 
in  the  end  is  likely  to  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  themselves.  A  more 
enlightened  attention  to  the  internal 
economy,  so  to  speakj  of  the  agricul- 
tural body,  will  not  make  it  the  less 
qualified  strenuously  to  fight  for,  and 
to  enjoy,  if  obtained,  those  external 
advantages  in  the  state  to  which  it 
supposes  itself  to  be  entitled. 

We  recommend  the  statements  of 
this  pamphlet  to  the  attentive  consi- 
deration of  all  the  sincere  friends,  nqt 
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merelf  of  Engltsb,  bnt  of  British  and  kind  blessings  only  half  oseful ;  we  rob 
of  Irish  agriculture ;  for  if>  by  a  moro  the  intended  bounties  6f  Providence 
enlightened  and  scientific  system  of  of  half  their  value,  unknowingly  per- 
mit them  to  run  half  to  waste.   If  this 


tillage,  those  evils,  which  are  the 
-source  of  dtir  present  political  distrad- 
tions,  can  be  only  partially  removed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  state  a  money 
price  at  which  the  benefit  would  be 
too  dearly  bought. 

Or  to  view  the  subject  in  another 
light.  Rind  heaven  sends  down  upon 
us  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  balmy 
dew,  not  only  to  cheer  our  hearts  and 
refresh  our  fevered  spirits,  but  to  fer- 
tUiae  our  lands,  and  gently  to  Incline 
them  to  vield  an  ample  harvest  to 
Induiitrious  man.  Science  says,  that, 
ih  despisipg  hor  aid,  we  make  these 


be  really  so,  why  not  call  in  the  aid 
of  proil\$red  skill;  that,  instead  of 
thwarting,  we  may  be  found  co-ope- 
rating with  the  gracious  purposea  of 
Him  who,  though  he  has  ordained 
labour  to  be  the  lot  of  man,  has  yet 
made  this  labour  the  instrument  of  the 
highest  happiness,  and  the  source  of 
the  greatest  comlbrts  to  our  race  ?  Is 
it  to  be  the  reproach  of  our  age,  also, 
that  wisdom  lifteth  her  voice  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  and  that  no 
man  regardeth  her  cry. 


The  Corn  Laws. 


The  Qneen^s  speech  announced, 
with  a  clearness  rare  to  the  public 
bearing  during  the  days  of  Whiggism, 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
gieat  question  of  the  day  ;  the  gene- 
ral purpose  of  a  Ministerial  '<  Speech  " 
being  to  say  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
to  acquaint  the  country  with  the  fact 
that  every  thing  was  to  be  scrupulously 
concealed  till  the  hour  of  debate  came, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  the  legislature 
to  take  every  thing  for  granted,  because 
every  thing  was  to  be  guessed. 

On  the  great  quesnon  of  national 
aubsistence.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plah  de- 
dares  three  objects — the  primary  one 
U  to  afibrd  the  necessary  protection  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  next  to  check 
frauds  in  the  traffic,  and  the  third  is  to 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  market  at  all 
times. 

That  the  plan  will  not  satisfy  the 
Chartist,  or  Socialist,  or  ••  Leaguer,** 
we  have  no  doubt.  It  must  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  different  nature  from  a 
peaceable  provision  for  the  commu- 
nity, that  will  please  those  growlers 
against  what  they  call  the  '<  bread- 
tax.  *  Those  itinerant  operators  on 
the  follies  and  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude,  promise  food  for  nothing,  and 
idleness  to  all.  There  are  individuals 
among  them  who  see  the  fbll  length 
of  revolution,  and  who  perfectly  knoiT 
|]iat  the  inevitable  consequence  of  sfx 
months  of  i\\\i  rfgifne  of  riot,  would 
be  a  revohition.  The  plan  of  iXt 
Idiniat^r  has  evidently  held  this  des{i^ 
rate  ^azar4  in  view  ^  and  this  is  the 
first  praiae  which  we  give  to  his  plan-l 
It  protects  the  farmer. 


The  next  principle  has  been,  that  of 
preventing  the  exorbitant  profits  made 
by  speculators  on  the  fluctuation  of 
prices.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
A^ingf  that  fraudulent  as  all  trade 
may  become  in  fVaUdulent  hands,  there 
Is  no  branch  in  which  a  system  of 
more  determined  fraud  may  be  prac- 
tised than  in  the  com  trade.  To 
hope  that  any  "scale"  wfll  wholly 
prevent  the  knavery,  is  idle ;  bnt  the 
present  plan  evidently  places  new  ob- 
stacles in  the  way,  makes  ftraud  less 
profitable,  and  concealment  more  diffi- 
cult; and,  by  this  double  operation, 
secures  the  fair  trader. 

The  plan  proposes,  perhaps  as  far 
as  can  at  present  be  done,  tb.fix  the 
maximum  duty  on  wheat  at  20s.  when 
the  price  is  50s.  and  under.  The  duty 
is  to  be  19s.  at  5  is.,  18s.  at  52s. — thede- 
scent  of  the  duty  stopping  here,  and 
continuing  at  the  same  rate  until  the 
price  has  reached  55  shillings  the  quar- 
ter. From  this  point  it  again  begins  to 
descend,  a  shilling  being  taken  off  the 
duty  for  everv  advance  of  a  shilling  in 
the  price.  But  Vrhen  th<i  duty  reaches 
6s.,  and  the  price  65s.,  the  duty  remains 
fixed  until  tne  price  reaches  ^.  \  from 
this  the  dut^  again  descend^  untfl,  at 
74s.,  it  sinks  to  one  shilling  a  quatter, 
the  minimkm.  But  we  must  allow  Sir 
Robert  himself  to  show  the  advantages 
to  the  consumer. 
'  «'  When  com  la  at  59s.  to  60s.,  the 

1  present  duty  is  27s.  8d.  The  duty  I 
)i*opdflAB  at  xhh  price  1ft  1 9s.  At  50t., 
he  existing  duty  is  364.  8d.,  1nerea<* 
ftHtig  at.com  fklis.  Instead^of  96s.  M.i 
I  propose  in  this  case  a  duty  of  20s., 
irlthout  increaae.    At  56s.,  I  propose 
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to  fix  a  duty  of  1 6s.-^4he  existing  duty 
is  30s.  8d. ;  at  6OS.9  the  existiog  duty 
is  26s.  6d* — the  duty  I  propose  b  lis. 
At  6ds.s  the  duty  I  propose  is  99.— 
the  exiBtiog  duty  is  23s.  8d.  At  648. » 
the  duty  I  propose  is  8s. — the  present 
•duty  is  228.  8d.  At  70s.,  the  existing 
duty  is  lOs.  8d. — ^the  duty  I  propose 
is  4s. ;  and  so  on,  to  be  reduced^  as  I 
have  already  stated,  until  it  reaches 
one  shilling.  Therefore,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,  on  comparing  the  duty 
as  at  present  imposed  with  the  4uty. 
which  I  propose,  that  there  is  a  very 
considerable  decrease  in  the  (irotective 
duty  on  com.*' 

The  second  object,  that  of  pretisnt- 
ing  the  knaveries  of  a  sudden  combina- 
tion to  raise  prices  for  the  purpoAs  of 
obtaininff  a  sudden  remission  of  duty, 
is  met  by  making  the  remission  of 
duty  slower  than  before,  and  making 
its  connexion  with  the  increase  of  price 
less  profitable.  On  the  former  scale, 
a  rise  of  price  so  slight  as  from  67s, 
to  68s.j  a  tiling  easily  effected,  a  rise 
of  one  Bhilling  gives  the  speculator  a 
rednction  of  two  shillings  duty.  But 
the  scale  went  on  at  the  same  rate  of 
two  shillings  diminuhed  duty  for  one 
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shilling  of  rise  in  price  up  to  serenty- 

one  shillings,  when  another  shilUiigy 
namely  seventy-two,  gave  the  sua  len 
nremium  no  less  than  four  shilliags 
fall  of  duty.  With  this  temptation  to 
MrgB  prices  upward,  we  can  fbel  but 
little  surprise  at  the  practices  which 
are  alleged  to  have  oeeurred«  But 
the  present  plan,  instead  of  mailng 
the  fall  of  duty  thus  dangerously  ex- 
ceed the  rise  of  price,  makes  the  for- 
mer much  the  more  fardy  of  the  two. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  price  is 
fifty-two,  the  seller  must  be  able  to 
raise  com  to  flfty-fi  ve — a  rather  difficult 
operation — before  he  can  obtain  the 
remission  of  a  single  shilling  of  duty ; 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  scale^  U 
b  obvious  that  those  inUrpals  put  the 
com  trade  more  beypnd  the  power  of 
combination  than  before.  For  though 
a  trick  of  the  market,  a  ramonr,  or 
any  of  the  common  artifices  of  low 
speculation  might  push  up  Uie  pnee 
one  shilling,  a  rise  of  three  at  once  is 
'a  difficult  affair,  and  even*  peraaps, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  combina* 
tioq. 

The .  following  la  the  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  scale :— 
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1 

27s.  and  upwards. 

Another  feature  of  the  plan  b  that 
of  forming  the  averages  from  a  larger 
number  of  market  towns  ;  thus  increa- 
sing the  accuracy  of  the  calculation* 
and  rendering  combination  more  diffi- 
cult. The  returns,  too,  are  to  be  col- 
lected by  officers  responsible  to  go- 
Temment— those  already  employed  in 
the  Excise.  On  the  whole,  the  plan 
has  been  received  with  favour  among 
the  classes  best  qualified  to  compre- 
hend its  practical  value.  With  us, 
the  first  great  question  is,  simply, 
whether  it  affords  sufficient  protection 
to  the  agriculturist.  This  must  be 
decided  only  by  the  event;  but  we 
believe  that  the  decbion  will  be  for 
the  Minister.  As  to  the  probability 
of  ultimately  giving  the  artizan  a  loaf 
at  half  price,  we  regard  it  altogether 
as  theoretical.     We  must  only  hope 


that  his  profits  will  increase,  that  his 
temperance  in  the  matter  of  gin  will 
enablb  him  to  buy  more  bread,  and 
that  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country,  though  it  never  can  make 
com  grow  for  nothing,  will  make 
money  more  abundant.  We  tell  the 
people  that  those  who  harangue  on  the 
facility  of  plundering  the  farmer,  take 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  way  to  the 
comfort  of  the  artizan ;  that  plenty 
consists  not  in  the  penury  of  the 
grower  of  food,  but  in  the  wealth  of 
the  purchaser;  and  that  if  the  loaf  were 
raised  at  this  moment  to  five  shillings, 
and  the  artizan*s  power  of  paying  for 
it  to  ten,  the  country  would  be  in  five 
times  a  higher  state  of  prosperity  than 
with  a  shilling  loaf,  and  a  two  shilling 
consumer. 
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Ws  left  the  amusement-faunting 
reader,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  on  Bar- 
Btoad  or  Epsom  Downs,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  Derby 
day:  he  mast  now  return  with  us  to 
town,  and  prepare  to  take  his  pleasure 
upon  the  river.  Aquatic  amusements 
are  much  in  Togue  with  Londoners: 
their  majestic  river, 

**  Though  deep  yet  clear,  though  gentle 

yet  not  dull, 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o*erflowiDg 

full," 

is  their  glory  and  delight :  they  look 
upon  Father  Thames  as  the  parent  of 
their  mighty  city,  and  they  love  to 
disport  themselves,  like  children,  upon 
his  bosom. 

The  incurious  observer  sees  in  Fa- 
ther Thames  only  a  broad,  clear,  sil- 
very stream,  sustaining  many  ships, 
and  much  frequented  by  swans,  gud- 
geons, watermen,  and  poetasters ;  but 
men  of  mind  look  upon  the  old  gentle- 
man in  a  totally  different  point  of 
view.  Reverting  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
we  look  along  the  dist&nt  horizon  of 
the  past ;  and,  as  we  gaze,  churches, 
houses,  wharfs,  towers,  palaces,  all  the 
massive  piles  raised  by  the  laborious 
arts  of  congregated  man,  fade  from 
our  sight.  We  stand  upon  the  naked 
bank  of  the  bridgeless  stream,  or  avail 
ourselves  of  the  rude  canoe  of  a  soli- 
tary fisherman  to  convey  us  from  shore 
to  shore;  yet  even  thus,  as  we  are 
borne  along  upon  the  tidal  stream,  we 
prophetically  exclaim,  <<  Behold,  in 
these  marshes,  and  upon  those  little 
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hills,  the  future  site  of  a  mighty  me- 
tropolis!" See  how  the  river  here- 
abouts, like  some  monstrous  serpent, 
coils  upon  himself,  twisting  and  twin- 
ing as  if  he  would  indicate  the  spot 
where  he  wished  his  name  associated 
with  the  glories  and  magnificence  of 
future  ages.  Here  he  invites,  by  elo- 
quence more  powerful  than  words,  the 
merchants  of  all  nations  to  resort;  and 
mark  with  what  forecast  of  wisdom 
the  venerable  father  makes  his  ar- 
rangements to  secure  himself  the  un- 
disputed sovereignty  of  floods.  Re- 
moving his  urn  far  from  hostile  or 
rival  nations,  whose  wars  and  conten- 
tions might  stain  with  blood  his  tranS". 
lucent  waters,  or  whose  mutual  jea- 
lousies might  interrupt  his  peaceful 
labours,  he  sits  himself  down  in  a  sea- 
girt isle,  choosing,  with  an  eye  to  the 
picturesque,  the  most  pleasant  valleys 
through  which  to  recreate  himself  in 
his  devious  journey  to  the  sea :  there 
he  drags  old  Ocean  from  his  inmost 
depths,  and,  twice  in  each  revolving 
sun,  compels  him  to  carry  upon  his 
brawny  shoulders  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, and,  as  he  retires,  the  vencrablo 
father  politely  shows  him  to  the  door: 
his  broad  bosom  is  a  highway,  inde- 
pendent not  only  of  the  winds  but  of 
steam:  he  goes  and  returns,  never 
emptv-handcd :  he  opens  his  capacious 
mouth  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
equally  welcome  to  him  are  the  navies 
of  the  west  and  east :  he  grasps  with 
his  lengthy  arms  the  remote  country^ 
and  compensates  for  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  he  is  compelled  to  move,  by 

2£ 
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wandering  in  a  devious  course :  he  is 
a  benign  monarcli  wherever  he  ap- 
pears, bestowing  beauty  and  blessing ; 
a  kind  parent*  bestowing  all  upon 
his  children,  nothing  upon  himself: 
though  lending  himself  now  and  Uien 
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berts'si  and  the  other  boat-builden  in 
Stangate>  where  city  barges  lay  up  in 
ordinary ;  every  variety  of  ship's  boat 
from  below  bridge— jolly  boats,  long 
boats,  captain's  gigs,  pulled  by  sturdy 
apprentices,  come  up  to  see  the  fun  ; 
to  adorn  and  enrich  the  demesne  of    barges  with  awnings,  streamers,  and 


nobles  and  kings,  his  chief  glory  lies 
in  assisting  bis  doar  daughter,  London, 
iu  her  business ;  ho  fetches  and  carries 
for  her  like  a  common  porter,  and 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  from  the 
spices  and  silks  of  Hindostan  to  the 
coals  of  Newcastle:  though  usually 
calm  and  tranquil,  in  bad  weather  he 
sometimes  blusters  a  little,  as  what  old 
gentleman  does  not?  Truly  Father 
Thames  is  his  name,  London  is  his 
offspring,  and  when  wo  consider  that 
the  old  gentleman  must  have  been  at 
least  four  thousand  years  of  age  when 
his  bantling  was  born,  we  cannot  but 
allovr  Miss  Augusta  London  to  be  a 
wonderful  baby  of  her  years! 

Whenever  the  young  lady  wishes  to 
go  to  play,  Father  Thames  is  ready 
and  willing  to  carry  her  upon  his 
back.     There  is  in  aquatic  amuse- 
ments a  combination  of  most  of  those 
recreative  enjoyments  in  which  Lon- 
don   delights:    sailing    and    rowing 
matches  not  only  give  opportunity  to 
enjoy  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise, 
but  there  is  a  speculation  in  it,  and 
the  spirit  of  gaming,  so  prevalent 
among  the  city  population,  may  be 
indulged  in  without  other  limits  than 
the  resources  of  the  adventurer.     On 
a  day  named  for  the  great  annual 
rowing  match,  for  example,  between 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  yon  would 
imagine,  looking  at  the  river  between 
Westminster  and  Putney,  that  Thames 
had  retired  from   business,  and  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself;  in« 
deed,  at  all  times  the  number  of  plea- 
sure-boats is  considerable,  but  on  oc- 
casions like  the  above  the  river  js 
alive  with  every  variety  of  craft.  There 
are,  first,  the  club  cutters  from  White- 
hall stairs,  beautiful  specimens  cer* 
tainly  of  the  boat-builder's  art,  manned 
by  officers  of  the  Guards,  or  young 
men  of  fashion  about  town,  and  steered 
by  ** nobby*'  watermen  in  scarlet  coats, 
with  yellow  facings,  and  silver  badges 
on  the  arms :  then  there  are  the  four- 
oared  gigs  of  the  Templars,  the  West- 
minster youths,  and  numberless  sub- 
scription-boats,  such  as  the  Dolphin, 
the   Byron,  the   Leander;  wherries, 
fhnnies,  and  skiffs  innumerable,  are 
launched  from  ^arles's^  Lyons's,  Eo- 


valuable  cargoes  of  elegantly- dressed 
ladies,  are  not  wanting.  Nor  less  ani- 
mated are  the  shores  than  the  river ; 
Vauxhall  Bridge  is  monopolized  by 
stylish  equipages ;  every  window,  bal- 
cony, and  house-top,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  river,  ia  occupied  by  crowds 
of  well-dressed  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  coup'cTceil,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  highly  animating,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  prize  not  a  little   exciting, 
though  wanting  that  intensity  of  inte- 
rest, that  alternation  of  hope  and  fear, 
that  gives  so  much  exhilaration  to  the 
spectator  of  horse  races.     Regattas, 
from  the  days  of  Virgil  to  our  own 
times,  have  been  comparatively  shw 
affairs;  in  these,  as  in  many  other 
amusements,  the  accessories  are  the 
real  pleasures  after  all — the  match 
being  more  an  inducement  to  go  than 
an  end  of  our  going. 
■  Below  bridge,  sailing  matches  are 
in  vogue,  to  match  the  rowing  matches 
above   bridge — the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht    Club,  headquarters    Green- 
wich, is  the  chief  natron  of  these  river 
entertainments,    .it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  the  regattas  of  this  club, 
whenever  a  match  comes  off  between 
Jinks,  Stogocns,  Baoglebottom,  and 
Loud  Addlehead  Gullbt,  the  only 
lord  belonging  to  the  club,  his  lord- 
ship is  always  safe  to  win :  on  the  last 
occasion,  his  yacht,  the  "  Little  Un- 
paid," sprung  her  mast  and  carried 
away  two  gaf^topsails,  while  the  con- 
tending vessels,  instead  of  cracking  on 
to  take  advantage  of  the  accident,  luff- 
ed up  in  the  wind's  eye,  until  his  lud- 
ship  chose  to  repair  damages  and  go 
a-head  again.  We  have  heard  various 
causes  assigned  for  this  curious  pheno- 
menon, of  which  that  nearest  the  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  Lord  Addle- 
head,  if  not  allowed  to  win,  might  re- 
tire from  the  club,  and  so  put  out  the 
light  of  its  gentility :  some  insist  that 
the  reason  the  **  Little  Unpaid"  is  al- 
lowed to  win  all  the  cups  In  succession, 
is  because  of  the  delight  Bagglebot- 
tom,  Stoggins,  Jinks,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  club,  take  in  being  al- 
lowed to  touch  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
of  Lord  Addlebead,  of  wbbing  his 
lordship  joy,  and  of  drinking  winrwith 
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him  upon  the  occasions  of  presenting* 
the  noble  owner  of  the  "  Little  Un- 
paid" with  the  silver  cups.  We  hap« 
pened  to  accompany  our  dear  friend* 
Mr  Polar  Bear*8  yacht*  Ursa  Mi- 
nor;— since  expelled  the  club  for  say- 
ing he  didn't  care  a  cnrse  for  Lord 
Addlehead — ^to  the  great  room  of  the 
Trafalgar  at  Greenwich*  upon  one  of 
these  interesting  occasions :  there  was 
a  very  pretty  dejeuner  h  lafimrchttUt 
pretty  fair  allowance  of  wine*  a  pretty 
cup,  the  fourth  or  fifth  Lord  Addle- 
head  had  done  the  club  the  honour  of 
winning*  with  a  dead  silver  sailor  dan- 
cing a  hornpipe  on  the  top*  and  seve- 
ral silver  yachts,  among  which  the  «*  Lit- 
tle Unpaid"  was  not  the  least  conspicu- 
ous* careering  round  the  side ;  and  to 
conclude  all*  a  very  pretty  speech 
from  Bagglebottom^  yacht  **  Aurora 
Sal,**  congratulatory  and  tufl-hunt- 
atory.  When  the  speech  was  over* 
Lord  Addlehead  addressed  the  club  in 
an  intermittent  style  of  oratory — as 


thus*  <'  'Pon  honour— flattered friend 

Bagglebottom — too  mach — fast  boat 
-»next  time — handsome  cup— club's 
health — say  no  more — think  the  lees^ 
aw— aw— 'pon  my  life — hel  he! — 
forget — going  to  say — drink  your 
health — much  obliged — very  !*• 

After  the  applause  with  which  this 
oration  was  received  had  subsided*  his 
lordship,  advancing  with  a  bastard 
smile*  a  sort  of  sneer-begotten  grin* 
took  leave  of  the  assembled  Thames 
yachtians  by  an  almost  Imperceptible 
bend*  and  the  insertion  of  the  tips  of 
two  fingers  into  the  thrilling  palms  of 
the  much- honoured  clubbists*  begin- 
ning with  the  treasurer*  Bagglebot- 
tom* and  ending  with  our  friend  Polar 
Bear*  who  electrified  the  company* 
upon  his  lordship  extending  to  him  his 
digital  extremities,  by  shouting  out* 
**  Shake  my  hand*  man*  shake  it :  yoii 
know  we  sha*n't  get  another  these 
seven  years  1  *' 


Exhibitions. 


The  late  Lord  Stowell,  who  was  in 
many  respects  rather  an  eccentric  per- 
sonage* was  said  to  have  confined  his 
recreations  in  London  to  the  explora- 
tion of  such  shows  and  exhibitions  as 
might  l>e  visited  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing one  shilling.  His  lordship  was  sup- 
posed to  have  compiled  a  catalogue 
raisonn^e  of  these  cheap  entertain- 
ments, during  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
If  this  were  really  the  case*  we  might 
venture  with  confidence  to  afiBrm  that 
few  works  would  furnish  the  town 
with  more  entertainment  than  this*  if 
the  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  a 
grave  and  learned  judge  would  not 
suffer  by  its  publication. 

We  proposo  to  go  to  work  even 
cheaper  than  Lord  Stowell*  and  to 
make  a  superficial  examination,  in  the 
good  company  of  our  readers,  of  such 
exhibitions*  regretting  they  are  so 
few*  as  are  thrown  open  to  us  for  no- 
thing. The  subject  is  far  from  an  un- 
important one*  unless  the  education  of 
the  popular  taste,  and  its  elevation 
from  low  and  sordid  subjects  of  enjoy- 
ment to  those  which  lift  up  the  mean- 
est man  in  society*  and  give  him  a 
better  and  higher  estimate  of  himself, 
In  Uie  exaltation,  by  works  of  art  or  in- 
dustry* of  our  common  nature^  be  con- 
jsidered  unimportant. 


Exhibitions*  galleries*  and  museums* . 
are  part  and  parcel  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  young  and  the  adult :  they 
stimulate  that  principle  of  inquisitive- 
ness  natural  to  man*  and  with  the  right 
sort  of  food :  they  instil  knowledge* 
drop  by  drop*  through  the  eye  into 
the  mind*  and  create  a  healthy  appe- 
tite, growing  with  what  it  feeds  on : 
they  make  the  libraries  of  those  who 
have  no  money  to  expend  on  books* 
and  are  the  travels  of  those  that  have 
no  time  to  bestow  on  travel :  they  are 
schools  in  which  the  best  and  only 
true  politeness  may  be  tanght — polite- 
ness that  refines  the  manners  by  en* 
nobling  the  heart :  they  are  the  best 
allies  of  despots*  beguiling  even  sla* 
very  of  its  bitterness ;  and  the  surest 
aids  to  freemen*  since  they  inculcate 
tastes  and  habits  that  render  even 
freemen  still  more  free.  We  have  of- 
ten thought*  while  wandering  over 
the  despotic  states  of  the  continent* 
and  observing  with  what  studious  and 
paternal  care,  pleasures*  especially 
those  that  educate  and  refine,  are  flung 
among  the  very  lowest  classes*  how 
profound  has  been  the  policy  which 
thus  diverts  men  from  the  serious  cares 
of  life*  and  invites  them  to  play  indo- 
lently With  its  pleasures.  Men  are  apt 
to  forget  wants  they  do  not  feel»  and 
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^e  yerily  believe  the  existence  of  des-  amusements,  which  those  who  deprive 
potic  dynasties  depends  less  on  force  them  of  their  liberties  dare  not  touchy 
of  arms,  than  on  the  liberaJity,  inte-  if  they  would  run  the  risk, 
rested  though  it  be,  that  bounteously  Why  is  it  that  these  cheap,  inno- 
supplies  not  merely  the  animal  wants  cent,  and  eleyaUng:  sources  of  recrca- 
of  nature,  but  those  cheap  and  simple  tion  are  not  proffered  with  liberal 
intellectual  pleasures  the  poorest,  band  to  the  citizens  of  a  free  country? 
most  ignorant,  and  most  simple,  are  Because  those  who  wield  the  destinies 
endued  with  capacities  to  enjoy.  For  of  a  great  people  think  these  things 
this  it  is  that  the  doors  of  continental  beneath  them,  except  inasmuch  as 
exhibitions  stand  wide  open,  and  where  they  may  minister  to  their  own  exdu- 
all  that  is  required  of  the  visiter  is,  sive  gratification :  employed  in  great 
that  he  shall  enjoy  his  treat  in  quiet :  affairs,  and  great  in  their  employment, 
for  this,  the  gates  of  their  churches,  they  altogether  overlook  tho  import- 
containing  picture?,  sculptures,  and  anoe  of  little  pleasures  to  little  people— 
treasures,  are  never  shut  against  rich  that  is  to  say,  to  the  people  at  large  : 
or  poor :  for  this,  nnisic  is  popular-  extending,  consolidating,  securing  our 
ized,  and  has  become  part  of  the  pa-  vast  possessions  and  gigantic  interests 
trimony  even  of  the  serf:  and  the  re«  abroad,  our  popular  education  is  ne- 
suits  are  evident — ^we  have  a  simple,  glected  at  home :  our  rulers  resemble 
and  it  may  be  ignorant,  but  a  happy  ignorant  tradesmen,  whose  lives,  de- 
aod  contented  race :  people  with  whom    voted  to  the  aggrandizement  in  wealth 

toil  and  moil,  uniutermittedly  from  and  power   of  their  children,    leave 

youth  to  age,  is  not  the  sole  end  of  them  without  the  capacity  of  turning 

life,  and  whose  faculties  are  not  ab-  to  purposes  of  intellectual  recreation 

sorbed  in  the  one  unceasing  effort  to  the  vast  resources  with  which  they  are 

keep  the  wolf  from  the  door — people  so  prodigally  supplied, 
having  vested  interests  in  those  cheap 

Toe  DaiTisii  Museum 

Stands  first  in  point  of  interest  among  sight ;    where,  surrendered  from  the 
our  national  exhibitions,  as  well  as  in  depths  of  the  sea,  are  rare,  curious, 
tho  judicious  liberality  displayed  by     and  monstrous  fishes^  shells  wanton - 
the  trustees  in  throwing  open  its  varied     ing  in   every  variety  of  form  and 
treasures  to  the  public  gaze.  Whether  colour — minerals  of  all  kinds  that  con- 
we  regard  the  variety  of  objects  of  tribute  to  the  adornment,  or  minister 
interest  there  collected,  their  rarity  or  to  the  wants  of  man — birds,  infinite  In 
value,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  species,  form,  and  plumage — the  in- 
/imount  of  good  effected  by  the  late  sect  tribes,  in  countless  varieties,  glis- 
regulations,  affording  greater  facilities  teniog  with  metallic  lustre,  and  adorn- 
for  their  inspecting,  and  rendering  the  ed  with  pencilling  of  nature's  hand, 
place  an  intellectual  bazar  for  the  which  even  tolerably  to  imitate,   is 
profit  of  the  whole  of  our  citizen  popu-  excellence — antediluvian  monsters  of 
lation.     We  visit  this  exhibition  fre-  marvellous  proportions,  yet  adapted, 
quently,  not  to  observe  the  curiosities —  with    accurate    consistency,    to    the 
for  with  these  we  are  long  since  suffi-  mingled  chaotic  mass  of  mud   and 
ciently  familiar — but  as  a  spectator  of  water,  in  which,  by  the  law  of  Provi- 
the  spectators.     In  holiday  time  espe-  dence,  they  were  ordained  to  live,  and 
oialiy,  it  is  a  trul^  exhilarating  sight  move,  and  have  their  being,  are  re* 
to  follow  the  inquisitive  groups  from  stored  to  us  in  their  integrity,  and 
room  to  room,  to  pause  witn  them  preserved  to  our  admiring  gaze  from 
before  the  wondrous  marbles  that  once  the  wreck  of  elder  worlds.     It  is  de- 
adorned  the  P^aTHENON  and  the  Acao-  lightful  to  observe  the  effects  of  the 
FOLis,  to  listen  to  their  unlettered  cri-  contemplation  of  the  objects  of  curio- 
ticism  and  qnaint  observations,  or  to  sity  congregated  in  this  wondrous  ark, 
attend  them  through  those  apartments  even  in  the  ignorant  spectator ;  we  are 
that  bring  before  them,  as  it  were,  tho  amused  with  the  play  of  feature  in  the 
world  at  one  view :  where  the  pro-  face  of  a  smock-frocked  countryman^ 
ducts,  manufactures,  natural  wonders  called  up  by  the  alabaster  sarcophagi 
of  polar,  tropical,  and  temperate  re-  and  porphyritic  idols  of  the  old  Egyp- 
Biou9  of  the  earth,  are  exposed  to  tiaos;  the  idea  of  utility  la  the  first 
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that  strikes  his  untutored  mind,  and 
whether  the  former  may  have  served 
to  contain  oats»  or  the  latter  are  great 
stones  rolled  away  from  some  out- 
landish foreign  farm>  evidently  puzzles 
him  exceedingly;  the  rustic  beauty 
who  accompanies  him,  drops  her  ne- 
ther jaw  in  unaffected  wonder,  and 
whispers  her  astonishment  in  Colin*s 
inattentive  ear:  there  is  a  bold  dra- 
goon«  whoy  having  passed  with  an  air 
of  military  stolidity  through  the  marble 
galleries*  is  suddenly  arrested  in  his 
march  by  a  bust  of  Minervai  and  is 
pointing  out  to  bis  sweetheart,  with 
great  minuteness,  the  superior  beauty 
and  convenience  of  his  helmet,  which 
he  has  taken  off  to  illustrate  the  com* 
parison,  over  the  helmet  of  Minerva, 
wondering  who  the  colonel  could  be 
who  would  serve  out  such  a  helmet  as 
that«  and  what  regiment  he  belonged 
to :  a  connoisseur,  in  black  gaiters  and 
green  spectacles,  is  pointing  out,  with 
evident  gusto,  the  perfection  of  the 
dancing  Fauns  to  a  group  of  young 
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every  sort  of  vice  j  so  much  so,  that 
the  legislature,  or  at  least  the  execu- 
tive, has  been  called  upon  to  interfere, 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  de- 
moralizing influences  :  but  this  exhi- 
bition is  a  school  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, and  it  is  only  by  contemplating 
the  faces  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
recreating  here,  that  you  can  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  beneflcial  effects 
upon  society  at  large. 

The  National  Gallery  is  the  only 
other  purely  gratuitous  exhibition  we 
are  aware  of  in  London ;  nor  can  this 
be  called  an  exhibition  purely  gratui- 
tous:  to  be  sure,  we  are  admitted  for 
nothing  to  see  the  pictures,  but  to  gain 
any  information  about  the  pictures 
costs  us  a  shilling.  What  are  pictures 
to  the  many  ?  so  much  paint  display- 
ed upon  so  much  canvass.  Even  to  the 
educated,  pictures  have  not  one  tithe 
the  interest  when  merely  seen,  as 
when  knoum ;  when  we  are  able,  by 
the  help  of  a  catalogue,  to  gather  into 
one  focus  all  the  associations  of  sub- 


ladies,  who  stand  looking  every  where  ject,  treatment,  time,  place,  and  cir- 
hut  at  the  object  of  attraction,  as  if  cumstance,  of  a  particular  work  of  art, 
they  imagined  the  contemplation  of    and  to  become  acquainted,  not  only 


undraperied  forms,  save  in  the  unob- 
served seclusion  of  their  bedchamber, 
a  horrid  crime :  a  newly-married  pair, 
the  bride  easily  recognised  by  her  lace- 
trimmed  satin  bonnet,  veil,  and  French 
silk  dress,  the  bridegroom  by  his  spick- 
and-span  newbluebody  coat,  with  brass 
huttons,  wander  through  the  rooms  in 
all  the  ecstasy  of  honeymoon,  arm  in 
arm,  looking  at  every  thing,  yet  seeing 
nothing  save  themselves,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  of  each  other.     In  a 
corner,  *'  the  pale  artist  plies  his  sick- 
ly trade,"  transferring  to  his  portfolio 
gems  from  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  or 
Phidias :  every  variety  of  life  and  cha- 
racter may  be  studied  here  to  the  best 
advantage;  fashionable  people  alone 
are  absent,  for  the  British  Museum  is 
no  longer  exclusive,  and  whatever  is 
no  longer  exclusive  must  needs  be 
vulgar,  low,  intolerable — so  much  so 
indeed,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
make  an  humble  apology  to  the  exclu- 
sive reader  for  noticing  a  place  where 
every  body  is  permitted  to  enter.  Se- 
riously, however,  the  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment this,  exhibition  affords,  are 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  good 
effected  throtign  its  instrumentality: 
out-of-doors  recreations  in  use  among 
our  populace,  such  as  suburban  fairs 
aud  the  like,  are  schools  of  folly,  licen- 
tiousness, gluttony,  intemperance,  and 


with  the  work,  but  with  the  master. 

Now,  if  we  are  right  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  National  Gallery  owed 
its  iufititution  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  popularize  art,  and 
lay  its  treasures  open  to  the  millions, 
surely  this  system  of  taking  out  the 
price  of  the  exhibition  in  the  indirect 
tax  of  a  shilling  catalogue,  is  in  con- 
trariety to  that  expressed  and  under- 
stood intention :  the  catalogue  of  the 
gallery  now  lying  before  us,  contain- 
ing forty-eight  pages,  large  type,  il- 
lustrative of  the  subjects  of  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  three  pictures,  add- 
ing the  names  of  the  masters,  and 
the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths, 
and  all  this,  costing  one  shilling — a 
prohibitory  price  to  the  many,  and  a 

Erice  which  is  paid  with  repugnance 
y  all,  knowing  that  the  article  is  not 
worth  a  fourth  part  of  the  money — 
could  be  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
no  larger  than  an  ordinary  play-bill,  and 
distributed  to  all  who  want  it,  leav- 
ing a  reasonable  profit  to  the  printer, 
at  one  penny  each  copy.  The  sum 
to  be  gained  by  this  small  extortion, 
at  the  doors  of  a  National  Institution, 
is  so  paltry,  that  it  is  surely  not  worth 
while  to  persist  in  it,  especialljr  as  the 
public  are  so  completely  disgusted 
with  the  imposition,  that  threepenny 
reprints  of  the  same  catalogue^  by  ex- 
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tra-offieUl  persons,  are  daily  soling 

at  the  gallery  doors. 

We  presame  that  ibis  eaLtortion  is  a 
job  for  the  ezclusire  benefit  of  some 
souill  officiaU — an  obscure  somebody 
makes  something  by  it :  we  hope  so, 
for  sure  we  are  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree discreditable  to  the  trustees,  if 
they  are  cognizant  of  il*  to  permit  the 
institution  to  gaiA,  by  the  paltry  sale 
of  a  penny  catalogue  published  at  a 
shilling,  which  every  body  wants, 
which  is  half  the  attraction  of  the  gal- 
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sir/*  is  the  price  to  get  inride.  Well, 
what  can  yon  expect  for  twopence? 
You  get  a  twopenny  walk  through  the 
body  of  the  Cathedral,  see  naked  walls, 
and  tasteless,  spiritlessi  dnmsy  monu- 
ments, erected  at  your  own  expense ; 
look  up  to  the  dome,  and  see  the  inte- 
rior in  a  state  of  dirty  dilapidation, 
and  find,  after  having  paid  your  two- 
pence, that  the  best  part  of  the  show 
is  to  be  seen  ontaide.  Then,  if  yon 
would  penetrate  the  interior,  the  de- 
mands rise  in  an  accumulated  ratio, 


lery>  because  opening  the  treasures  of    from  sixpence  to  a  shilling,  froca  a 

the  other  half,  bnt  which  nobody  will    -'^^"-—  --  ^-'' • '-'^ — ^' 

knowingly  buy,  simply  because  it  is  a 
small  cheat,  a  poor  extortion,  a  piti- 
ful imposition* 

Here  we  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  close  our  account  of  gratuitous  ex- 
hibitions. Westmihstbe  Abbht,  St 
Paul's  Gathbdeal,  tbb  TowBa,may 
be  visited  only  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee  at  eaeh  place.  Not  long  sinoe,  a 
vbit  to  the  Tower  cost  somewhere 
about  four  shillings-^to  Westminster 
Abbey,  half  that  sum;  these  extor- 
tions are  now  considerably  diminbhed 
in  amount— a  shilling  will  cover  the 
expense  of  files  at  each  plaoe,  and  if 
fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  for 


shilling  to  half-a-crown,  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression  ;  the  money- takers 
will  not  part  with  you  under  a  crown, 
and  if  yon  give  them  half-a- sovereign 
they  will  expect  another.  Only  ima- 
^ne  an  intelligent  foreigner  coming 
to  the  gate,  hat  hi  hand,  reouesting  to 
be  permitted  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seehig  the  Cathedral,  and  being  ad- 
dressed through  the  half-closed  en- 
trance by  the  money-taker,  with  a 
demand  for  twopence — Two  pence  I 

A  gentleman  informs  us,  that  upon 
one  occasion^  having  paid  the  two- 
pences,  sixpences,  shillings,  balf- 
erowns,  and  all  that  and  those,  the 
tolls,  dues,  fees,  extortions,  and  so 


admiitanoe  to  national  institutions,  then    forth,    he   ascended    into   the   ball, 


we  cannot  quarrel  with  the  moderate 
sum  now  exacted.  At  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  the  system  is  much  more 
objectionable ;  there  you  are  extorted 
in  detail — there  is  a  fee  for  the  body 
of  the  church,  a  fee  for  the  choir,,  a 
fee  for  the  whispering  gallery,  a  fee 
for  the  library,  a  fee  for  the  oloek- 
work,  a  fee  for  the  great  hell,  a  fee  for 
the  little  beU,  a  fee  for  the  ball  at  the 
top,  and  a  fee  for  the  vaults  at  the  bot- 
tom }  wherever  an  Engliahman  wonld 
put  his  nose,  in  any  oorner  of  this  his 
own  NaiioBal  Church,  built  by  the 
contributions  of  his  ancestors,  he  is 
met  by  a  mob  of  money-takers, 
cheque-takers,  and.  the  like,  vociferat- 
ing fees— fees*-&es  I  If  a  man  leave 
his  horse  at  the  door,  and  enter  the 
church  booted  and  spurred,  there  is  a 
fee  for  that ;  if  be  has  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  there  is  a  fee  for  that ;  and  if  he 
have  on  an  upper  beniamin,  there  may 
be,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, a  fee  for  thai  too.  The  demands 
of  the  money- takera  are  studiously  re- 
gulated so  as  to  extort  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  money  from  the 
visiters.  When  you  enter  the  gate, 
the  shov  b  as  cheap  as  the  live  cro- 
codile at  Greenwich  fair;  <' twopence. 


attended  by  one  of  the  officiab,  who, 
having  got  his  man  in  that  elevated 
and  critical  situation,  incontinently 
poked  him  for  a  gratuity,  which  being 
refosed,  the  scoundrel  decamped,  leav- 
ing the  gentleman,  who  had  paid  for 
his  show,  to  grope  bis  way  down  to 
mother  earth  in  solitary  darkness,  and 
at  the  eminent  rbk  of  breaking  his 
bones  or  neek.  Is  not  this  sort  of 
thing  highly  disgraceful  ?  Is  there  not 
somethiogindecorous,  not  to  say  worse, 
in  converting  the  house  of  the  Most 
High  into  an  arena  of  extortion  ?  If 
the  public  cannot  be  gratuitously  ad- 
mitted at  least  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  without  danger  of  injury  to 
the  building,  or  the  monuments  it 
contains,  lei  them  be  excluded  alto- 
gether ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
can  be  admitted,  as  it  has  been  proved 
in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum 
they  may  be,  without  the  slightest 
danger,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  let  these  twopenny,  and  six- 
penny, and  shilling  extortions  be  done 
away  with.  We  readily  and  willingly 
admit,  that  wherever  there  is  additional 
trouble  given  to  the  keepers  or  atten- 
dants of  our  national  institutions  for 
the  gratificatioa  of  mere  enriotity,  a 
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sraall   fee  may,  without  impropriety,     of  the  reasons,  and  not  the  least  cogent. 


bo  demanded.  On  the  continent, 
there  is  a  fiyepenny,  or  at  most  a  ten- 
pen  ay  fee  to  the  attendant  who  accom- 
panies Tisiters  to  the  summits  of 
church-towers  or  monuments^  who  is 
not  pernaitted,  notwithstanding,  if  he 
cannot  get  an  additioYial  gratuity,  to 
leave  his  customers  in  the  lurch ;  but 
the  body  of  a  church  should  not  bo 
converted  into  an  exhibition  at  any 
price,  and  the  doors  sliould  be  sacred 
from  the  profanation  of  money- 
changers. We  were  rather  surprised 
on  looking  over  the  works  of  the  facete 
and  venerable  Sydney  Smith,  the 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  (those  of  Deans  and 
Chapters  only  excepted,)  to  find  not 
one  solitary  letter  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton  on  the  subject  of  St  PauPs 
Cathedral  exhibitions;  no  topic  that 
we  know  of,  would  afford  that  jocose 
canon- residentiary  a  more  fertile  theme 
for  ridicule,  remonstrance,  and  invec- 
tive ;  and  with  a  sprinkling  of  puns,  a 
brace  and  a  half  of  Latin  quotations. 


why  your  Englishman,  in  the  gross,  is 
liable  to  the  taunt  of  being  little  better 
than  a  boor.  All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  very  dull  boy  indeed  ; 
and  who  shall  venture  to  say,  that 
whatever  inducements  could  be  held 
out  to  him  to  desert  the  eternal  pipe, 
pot,  and  skittle*ground,  and  to  asso* 
ciate  himself  with  his  wife  and  family, 
in  recreations  of  which  they  may  with 
propriety  partake,  would  not  be  a 
great,  8ubstantial,and practical  reform? 
The  way  in  which  such  a  reform 
might  be  brought  about,  wo  would 
suggest  in  something  of  this  sort — 
Four  times  in  every  year,  say  the 
holiday  times  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
Whitsuntide,  and  Michaelmas,  let  the 
Tower,  the  Monument,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St  Paul's,  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, be  thrown  open,  say  for  a  week, 
without  let,  hindrance,  or  molestation, 
to  all  who  may  not  be  objectionable  in 
dress  or  deportment.  Let  Parliament 
grant  a  sum  equivalent  to  any  loss  or 
compensation  that  may  be  considered 


and  a  fling  at  the  bishops,  would  make    just,   where   individual  interests  are 


an  article  for  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
more  spicy  and  amusivo  than  any  old 
**  Blue  and  Yellow"  has  favoured  us 
with  for  many  a  long  day. 

To  return — if  there  is  one  thing  in 
which  we  fall  below  foreign  nations, 
it  is  in  the  circumscribed  and  limited 
utility  of  our  purely  national,  which 
should  be  purely  gratuitous,  exhibi- 
tions. In  this  we  are  positively  shabby, 
and  more  than  shabby — we  are  un- 
wise. From  our  public  exhibitions, 
we  must  be  estimated  by  the  great 
mass  of  foreigners  who  may  not  have 
opportunities  of  gaining  access  to  select 


prejudiced— the  amount  would  be  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  good  that  would 
rcsnlt  from  an  expenditure  so  small 
would  be  incalculable.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  the  aristocracy,  who  now  so 
kindly  lend  their  treasures  of  art  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
would  extend  th^ir  liberality  so  far  as, 
once  a  year,  for  a  few  days  to  throw 
open  their  contribution  of  pictures  te 
the  masses,  we  are  convmced  that 
there  would  not  be  an  humble  roan 
who  might  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
priceless  works  the  nobility  might 
choose  to  lend  for  this  purpose,  who 


society,  and  who  can  see  nothing  of    would  not  go  away  obliged  and  gratc- 
us  but  our  streets,  and  the  outsides  of    ful  to  those  who  had  thus  materially 


our  houses.  The  courteous  liberality 
with  which  they  fling  open  to  us  their 
churches,  halls,  and  galleries,  we  do 
by  no  means  reciprocate ;  and  what- 
ever estimate  they  may  form  of  our 
power,  grandeur,  and  wealth,  they  have 
but  little  to  say  in  favour  of  our  gene  • 
rosity.     But  this  is  not  the  worst :  we 


contributed  to  his  amusement  and  in- 
struction. Nor  can  there  be  the 
slightest  fear,  grounded  on  reason, 
that  the  pictures  thus  lent  would  be 
sixpence  the  worse  for  such  exhibition. 
The  conduct  of  the  people,  now  so 
liberally  admitted  to  the  collection  at 
Hampton  Court,  is  a  sufficient  gua- 


not  only   lose   in   the  estimation   of    rantee  that  the  privilege  thus  accorded 


foreigners,  but  suffer  in  our  own :  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  cheap  food,  but 
nobody  thinks  of  affording  cheap  plea- 
sure to  our  population.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  diffusing  popular  education 
in  this,  the  cheapest,  simplest,  and 
least  objectionable  way  in  which  that 
great  object  may  be  accomplished,  is 
altogether  lost  sight  of.    tIub  is  Qne 


would  in  nowise  be  abused.  A  few 
additional  policemen,  to  preserve  order, 
is  all  that  would  be  requisite.  It  is  per- 
fectly incredible  how  much  the  aristo- 
cracy would  gain  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people  at  large,  by  identifying  them- 
selves, in  this  or  any  other  way  in  their 
power,  with  the  harmless  pleasures  of 
the  humble.  Social  distinctions  are  now 
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pointedly  matkcd  and  widely  severed,  the  possession  of  nothing  is  so  little 

Too    much  familiarity y  on  tho  bne  envied  as  pf  that  which  is  liberally 

hand,  hreeds  contempt — too  little,  on  shared* 
the  other;  engenders  aversion ;  and 


Zoological  Socieit*s  Exhibition. 


Exhibitions  connected,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  science,  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  attractive.     Of  these, 
the  Polytechoic  Institution,  in  Regent 
Street,   and    tho    Adelaide   Gallery, 
Lowther  Arcade,  Strand,  are  the  most 
frequented.     No  better  test  can  be 
applied,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
refinement,  intelligence,  and  education 
of  a  people,  than  the  avidity  displayed 
by  them    for   places    of  instructive 
amusement,  where  not  only  are  shows 
to  be  seen,  but  ideas  acquired,  and 
whence  visiters  retire,  not  only  more 
happy  than  they  entered,  but  more 
knowing.     The  establishment  of  the 
Zoological  Garden  was  a  source  of 
great  and  rational  recreation  to  tho 
world  of  London.    Indeed,  the  success 
of  the  institution  has  abundantly  proved 
how   essential    to  the  enjoyment  of 
Londoners  is  a  place  combining  much 
natural  beauty  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  curious,  rare,  and  beautiful,  in 
animated  nature.     The  strange  and 
exotic  animals  we  cee  here,  arc  so 
many  lively  aids  to  .the  imagination. 
In  regarding  the  GiBAFFE,for  example, 
we  see  much  moro  than  a  creaturcr 
with    a    fine  small   head,  elongated 
tongue,  swan-like  neck,  long  fore  and 
shorter  hind  legs.     We  see  more  than 
this — we  see  in  him  a  map,  as  it  were, 
of  the  countries  he  inhabits.     His  or- 
ganization is  geographical,  and  he  is 
a  delegate,  sent  among  us  to  describe 
the  peculiarities  in  the  botany  and 
geology  of  the  deserts  of  Southern 
Central  Africa.    He  is  very  communi- 
cative, too,  in  his  own  way  :  his  figure 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  a  deni* 
zen  of  plains :  his  hoc  fa  inform  yoU| 
as  dbtinctly  as  if  you  had  seen  them> 
that  those  plains  are  sandy  and  sterile : 
his  configuration  expounds,  as  plainly 
as  if  the  animal  spoke  Arabic,  that  his 
food  is  derived  from  palms,  and  such 
other  trees  as  have  high- branching 
leaves,  abounding  in  inter- tropical  re- 
gions :  so,  of  all  the  other  creatures 
in  this  modern  ark  of  Noah,  them- 
selves are  the  least  part  of  their  infor- 
mation.    They  are  exponents  of  the 
condition  of  the  countries  they  inha- 
bited before  tho  period  of  their  capti- 


vity:  they  are  fixed  results  of  onr 
travels  by  book  through  dangerous 
and  di&tant  lands,  and  they  arc  means 
furnished  us,  to  fix  tind  realize  that 
which  was,  until  we  had  seen  them, 
purely  ideal.    Then,  again,  what  food 
for  the  metaphysician  is  there  in  tho 
contemplation  of  the  monkey  tribes, 
their    shockingly   human   jealousies, 
thefts,  ovcr-reachings,  battles,  trickii, 
and  schemes — their  anatomical  struc- 
ture>  too,  so  marvellously  similar  to  our 
own,  that  dissection  has  been  able  to 
exhibit  no  other  essential  anatomical 
difi'urcnce  between  the  monkey  and  the 
man  than  in  tho  confurmatiou  of  tho 
thumb  or  fifth  finger,  which  in  tho 
former  is  unilateral,  or  acts  on  the 
samo  sido  with  the.  other  fingers,  whito 
in  the  latter  it  is  opponent,  or  anta- 
gonizing.    You  see,  vain  man,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  your;^elf,  com- 
parative   anatomists  determine  your 
difference  with  the  monkey,  after  all, 
not  by  tho  divine  faculties  of  speech, 
reason,  or  the  power  "  ertctos  adsidtra 
toilere  vultus"  but  by  the  rule  of  thumb  ! 
Look   at    the    elephant    marching 
about  with  his  trunk  reverted,  and  his 
gulf- mouth  gaping  for  apples  or  bis- 
cuits! Is  he  not  a  history  of  India  in 
one  volume  folio,  bound  in  leather? 
Why,  he  is  better  to  us,  who  never 
travel  except  by  the  fireside,  than  a 
hundred  histories  of  India:   looking 
on,  wo  multiply  him  in  our  mind's 
eye,  and  in  a  twinkling  before  us  stand 
caparisoned  elephants  ad  libitum;  upon 
their  backs  wo  put  howdahs,  and  fill 
them  with  turhaned  Mussulmen,  veiled 
beauties  of  the  seraglio,  warriors,  and 
the  thousand  followers  of  an  Indian 
rajah ;     we    picture    the    processinu 
passing  through  almost  interminable 
jungles,  watering  by  the  Ganges,  and 
resting  for  tho  night  amidst  the  natu- 
ral arcades  of  the  banyan-tree.     All 
that  wo  had  read  and  had  forgotten, 
in  «  Mill's  History  of  British  India," 
and  elsewhere,  the  sight  of  that  animal 
recalls  vividly  to  our  memory  —  so 
much  more  descriptive  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  eye,  than  that  which  re- 
commends itself  only  to  the  mind«-so 
much  more  faithfully  docs  the  thing 
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itself  Temt&n  recorded  in  the  memoryy 
than  descriptions  of  the  thing  or  like- 
nesses of  tlie  thing  can  ever  do.     De- 
monstrative knowledge    is  in  every 
way  ahove  that  which  is  illastrative : 
nothing  is  so  lifelike  as  life  itself; 
and  a  thousand  ideas  may  he  gathered 
from  tho  living  inhabitant  of  foreign 
lands,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
for  one  that  can  bo  acquired  by  por- 
ing over  the  dusty  pages  of  a «« Hortus 
Siccus/'   or  the  stark,  staring,  stiff, 
stuffed  mammals,  fishes,  and  birds,  in 
the   British   Museum.     Behold   that 
BoA-CoNSTRicToa  coiled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner!— what  a  horrible  reptile  it  is!  One 
nearly  as  large  as  himself  he  dined  on 
a  few  days  ago,  aOcr  lunching  heartily 
upon  a  couple  of  rabbits.     Great  was 
the  consternation  among  the  officials 
of  the  gardens  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  second  Boa,  intense  the  anxiety 
of  the  inhabitants  around  the  Regent's 
Parkf   lest  the  serpent  should  have 


his  own  person,  a  history  of  nncivill- 
zation?  Is  it  wonderful  that  man 
should  quail  before  exploring,  settling, 
or  cultivating  the  desert  that  gives 
birth  to  such  horrible  monsters?  or 
can  there  be  any  choice  between  a 
land  redundant  in  spontaneous  vege- 
tation encumbered  with  such  monsters, 
and  climes  where  labour  tills  without 
fear — the  happier  soil  where  such 
creatures,  save  in  the  captivity  we 
now  behold  them,  never  come  ? 

Turn  we  now  to  the  feathered  tribes, 
and  let  us  take  lessons  of  order,  provi- 
dence, and  distributive  equalization  in 
the  various  species.  In  that  aviary, 
see  the  nightingale  in  her  robes  of 
sombre  brown :  contrast  her  who  fills 
our  woods  and  groves  with  music 
Silence  herself  delights  to  hear,  with 
those  vulgar  cockatoos — old  painted 
dowagers — rending  the  air  with  their 
horrible  shrieks,  and  learn  from  hence 
how  little  gaudy  dress  has  to  do  with 


found  its  way  into  the  inclosures.  For  graceful  beauty.  With  what  profu- 
a  week  no  elderly  gentleman  stirred  sion  of  rich  and  delicate  colouring  has 
abroad  without  arming  himself  with  a    not  the  cunning  hand  of  nature  pen- 


sword-cane,  and  not  a  ladies'  board- 
ing-school dared  venture  to  take  the 
air,  for  fear  of  some  of  tlio  young 
ladies  falling  a  victim  to  the  fatal 
embraces  of  the  vagrant  constrictor; 
nor,  until  the  continuous  lethargy  and 
increased  volume  of  the  remaining 
reptile  had  attracted  particular  atten- 
tion, was  it  suspected  that  he  had 
devoured  his  bedfellow.  Is  not  tho 
great  convoluted  slimy  creature,  in 


cillcd  that  little  water-fowl,  yet  you 
see  its  shape  is  rotund,  chubby,  and 
ungraceful ;  while  those  crested  cranes, 
in  dresses  of  sober  grey,  have  graco  in 
every  movement,  in  every  turn  of  the 
head.  In  outline,  expression,  plu- 
mage, what  infinite  yet  harmonious 
variety,  from  the  huge-mouthed  peli- 
can to  tho  little  teal,  from  the  gigantic 
ostrich  to  the  diminutive  wren? 


Horticultural  Exhibitions. 


The  exhibitions  of  fruits  and  flowers 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  though  more  exclusive  and 
expensive  than  that  we  have  already 
noticed,  is  not  less  attractive  to  those 
whoso  ample  means  enable  them  to 
become  spectators  of  the  wondrous 
triumphs  of  cultivation,  and  the  meta- 
morphoses art  works  upon  the  vege- 
table world,  displayed  at  those  inte- 
resting exhibitions.  A  love  of  flowers, 
and  shrubs,  and  horticulture  generally, 
seems  one  of  the  leading  delights  of 
the  people  of  the  vast  metropolis: 
their  appetite  for  nature  would  seem 
to  be  whetted  by  their  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  her  acquaintance. 
Every  area  is  converted  into  a  shrub- 
bery, where  junipers,  and  variegated 
laurels,  and  the  classic  myrtle  appear. 
In  tho  windows  of  almost  every  house 
you  will  see  some  attempt  made  to 


cultivate  such  flowers  as  can  be  made 
to  blow  under  such  unfavourable 
auspices:  the  balconies  above  are 
devoted  to  the  flowering  parasitic 
plant?,  and  to  the  occasional  display 
of  geraniums  and  other  kindred  tribes. 
Even  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  any  other 
reminiscence  of  their  occasional  visits 
to  the  outskirts  than  a  few  roots  of 
cowslips,  primrose5,  or  daisies,  care- 
fully preserve  them  in  penny  pots, 
and  take  as  much  delight  in  decorating 
therewith  their  garret  windows  as  if 
they  were  the  rare  productions  of  dis- 
tant countries.  A  walk  through  any 
of  the  suburban  districts  evidences 
this  horticultural  propensity  in  its 
highest  development.  We  have  seen 
as  much  refined  taste  and  expense  dis- 
played upon  a  spot  of  six  square  yards 
as  would  havo  served  for  the  decora- 
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tion  of  a  small  demesne ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  about  London  in  which  the 
distinction  between  our  chief  city  and 
those  of  the  continent  is  more  distin- 
goishable*  than  the  pains  and  cost 
bestowed  upon  the  adornment  of 
these  semi-rural  pleasaunces.  Until 
the  stranger  has  seen  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
he  can  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  passion  is  car- 
ried by  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the 
metropolis :  the  grounds,  though  not 
in  themselves  much  favoured  by  na« 
ture,  are  beautifully  laid  out;  military 
bands  are  in  attendance,  and  every 
arrangement  is  made  to  render  the 
gardens  a  delightful  lounge  for  those 
who  take  no  particular  interest  in  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  society.  Sub- 
ordinato  to  this  leading  exhibition, 
we  have  many  others  of  more  limited 
application  : — there  is  the  annual  dis* 
piay  of  pioes  at  Walworth ;  of  exotic 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  at  the 
nursery  grounds  of  Messrs  Lod- 
dige  of  Hackney  and  Knight  of 
Cnelsea,  whose  enterprise,  taste,  and 
skill  have  procured  for  them  an  almost 
European  reputation :  then  there  is 
an  annual  tulip  show,  where  every 
variety  of  that  exauisitely  pencilled, 
but  unintellectual  flower  is  displayed 
to  the  curious  in  such  matters.  The 
prices  of  these  roots,  varying  from  five 
shillings  to  a  hundred  pounds,  are 
enough  to  startle  a  political  econo- 
mist, and  to  delight  the  cupidity  of  a 
Dutch  tulipo-maniao. 

We  may  in  this  place  take  the  op- 
portunity, which  indeed  will  occur 
with  sufficient  frequency  in  the  coarse 
of  our  lueubrations,  of  remarkiog  upon 
the  immense  wealth  diflPused  through- 
out this  metropolis,  evidenced  by  the 
enormous  scale  of  expense  upon  which 
the  various  exhibitions  for  the  intel- 
lectual recreation  of  our  public  are 
undertaken.  In  fact,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely out  of  the  question  to  form  any 
thing  like  an  idea  of  these  institutions 
becoming  remunerative  to  their  pro- 
jectors, if  we  did  not  look  to  the  vast 
amount  of  superflnoas  wealth  gathered 
in  this  town,  and  lying  in  the  hands 
of  comparaUvely  idle  people,  whose 
employment  consists  mainly  in  spend- 
ing their  money,  and  whose  intelli- 


gence, education,  and  habits  of  life 
lead  them  to  tho  expenditure  of  their 
money  in  the  cultivation  of  refined 
and  elegant  tastes  and  pursuits  such 
as  those,  some  of  which  we  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  enumerate,  and  of 
which  many  more  remain,  through 
lack  of  space  necessarily  omitted  from 
our  enumeration. 

Reflecting  that  to  London  come  all 
tho  estates,  converted  into  paid-up 
rentals,  of  our  landed  aristocracy  :  all 
the  capital  revolving  in  the  cycle  of 
perpetual  commerce,  passing  like  a 
thought  from  the  hand  of  one  specu- 
lator to  another ;  all  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  public  officers,  civil  and 
military  ;  all  the  gigantic  fortunes 
amassed  in  our  colonies ;  when  wo 
consider  that  nine-tenths  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  are  paid,  received,  and 
expended  in  London ;  all  the  incomes, 
great,  intermediate,  and  trivial,  for 
whose  expenditure  this  town  offers 
such  convenient  inducements — we  shall 
be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  won- 
der lies,  not  in  the  multitude  of  our 
tasteful  and  intellectual  recreations, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  yet  more 
multitudinous  than  they  are.  In  these, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  modes  of 
expenditure,  money  must  fly :  gold  is 
an  article,  heavy  though  it  be,  in  its 
own  nature  excursive,  migratory,  and 
evanescent :  the  genius  of  accumula- 
tion seldom  survives  the  generation 
beginning  to  accumulate:  the  next 
begins  to  reverse  the  glass,  and  the 
golden  sands  are  dissipated  faster  than 
they  were  gathered  together.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  we  may  com- 
pare  London  to  a  mountain  in  which 
tintold  gold  lies  hidden,  and  our  modes 
of  dissipation  to  so  many  rivulets 
flowing  down  its  sides,  carrying  with 
their  waters  a  portion  of  that  treasure 
whose  bulk  remains  with  hardly  per- 
ceptible diminution :  here,  however, 
the  analogy  is  at  an  end,  for  while 
the  mountain  parts  by  slow  and  im- 
perceptible degrees  with  its  embowcl- 
led  wealth,  it  receives  no  new  acces- 
sions of  the* precious  treasure;  while 
our  mine,  dissipating  day  by  day,  is 
every  day  recroiting  its  losses,  and, 
though  a  spendthrift,  is  as  rich  at  the 
ending  as  at  the  beginning. 


Mosic 

Is  cultivated,  as  a  recreative  luxury,     of  the  mighty  multitudes  inhabiting 
by  every  class,  above  the  very  lowest,    our  London.     From  the  juveniles  at- 
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tracted  by  the  burdj-gurdy  of  the 
Saf  oyard  in  our  streets^  to  the  exclu- 
aifo  auditory  of  the  ancient  musie 
concerts ;  from  the  gentlemen  and 
ladiea  assembled,  with  pipe  and  pot> 
at  the  Catharinb  Whebl  in  Wind- 
mill Streety  the  Mogul  in  Drnry* 
Lane,  the  Bower  Saloon  in  Lambeth 
Marsh,  the  Hops  in  Blackman  Street, 
the  Eaolb  in  the  City  Road,  and  a 
thousand  and  two  other  bouses  H- 
eensed  for  ▼ocal  and  instrumental 
music,  as  tlie  inscription  over  the  door 
informs  you,  according  to  act  of  Par- 


usually  the  only  instrument  in  use, 
although  the  Mogul,  for  example, 
treats  liis  guests  to  an  occasional  vo- 
luntary on  the  organ.  The  singers 
are  usually  a  prima  donna,  or  senti- 
mental leader,  a  basso,  a  primo  buffa, 
(we  beg  pardon  of  the  Opera  for  ap* 
plying  th4>8e  high-sounding  titles  to 
the  humble  performers  of  a  singing- 
room,)  and  one  or  two  others  of  a 
nondescript  category.  The  music  is 
of  the  popular  class — ^the  songs  of  our 
English  school,  with  few  exceptions ; 
though  it  should  be  remarked,  as  an 


liament — to  the  plebeian  anditories  of  instance  of  that  instinct  of  good  taste 

the  English,  or  the  select  kabiiuh  of  which  seems  to  belong  to  no  particu- 

the   Italian  opera :   all  ages,  ranks,  kr  class  of  society,  but  to  be  deve- 

anddenonnnattons  bow  before  the  uni-  loped  in  some  by  education  and  op- 

versal  influence  of  music.     Oar  di-  portunity,  and  not  non-existent  but 

mate  does  not  admit  with  safety  of  only  latent  in  others,  that  we  have 

musical  performances  al  fresco  :  our  observed  airs  adapted  to  English  words, 

Ranelaghs,   Vauxhalls,  and  the  like,  from  the  operas  of  Auber  and  Bellini, 


are  matters  of  history:  but  within 
doors  we  have  every  variety  of  con- 
cert adapted  to  every  taste  and  every 
pocket.  Our  street  music  we  have 
already  discussed  at  sufficient  length 
m  that  part  of  our  series  relating  to 
foreigners  in  London  |  and  if  we  had 
not,  the  reader  who  resides  in  town 
will  hear  more  than  enough  of  it 
without  our  dinning  it  into  his  ex- 
hausted ear.  Indeed,  we  can  consci- 
entiously affirm,  that  were  it  not  for 
these  ear-splitting  itinerants  grinding 
their  halfpenny  harmony  into  the  head 
ef  the  poor  author  of  this  series,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 


to  call  forth  more  enthusiastic  plaudits 
from  the  umnstructed  auditory  of  these 
lowly  concert-rooms,  than  any  thing 
we  have  heard  elicited  by  songs  of  the 
"  Woodman,  spare  this  tree,"  '*  Dear 
native  isle/'  or  <<  Happy  land,"  cate- 
gory. Comic  songs,  usually  of  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  class,  and  totally 
destitute  of  humour— an  article  in 
which  the  Londoners  generally  are 
remarkably  deficient — are  given  in 
character;  and  the  intervals  between 
the  songs  are  filled  up  by  overtures 
and  waltzes,  thumped  with  more  energy 
than  good  taste  upon  the  grand  piano. 
The  merits  of  the  performers  ma^. 


down  thereof,  he  would  be  much  less    perhaps,  be  best  estimated  from  their 


confused  and  unintelligible  than  he 
fears  he  frequently  must  be. 

To  ascend,  however,  from  the  street 
musicians  to  the  singing-rooms,  we 
may  take  notice  that  these  latter  are 
the  normal  schools  of  our  metropoli- 
tan populace  in  the  delights  of  song. 
The  pipe  and  pot  divide  the  palm  with 
the  fiddle  and  flute.  Bacchus  has  not 
here  everything  his  own  way:  Apollo 
insists  on  stepping  in,  and  contribu- 
ting his  mite  to  the  harmony  of  the 
evening.  These  singing-rooms,  as 
they  are  popularly  called,  are  specially 
licensed  for  the  purpose  of  alFording 
musical  entertainments,  in  addition  to 
the  other  more  materiid  and  snbstan- 
tial  indueements  of  publiowhonses,  and 
are  usually  spacious  apartments,  fitted 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  hundreds 
of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  having  at 
^e  upper  end  a  platform,  which  is 
constructed  also  to  serve  as  a  sound- 
ing-board, whereon  is  a  grand  piano. 


pay — six  shillings  being  the  usual 
nightly  remuneration  of  the  instru- 
mental, and  four  of  the  vocal  perform- 
ers, with  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
gin- and- water.  Admittance  is  ob- 
tained at  prices  varying  from  two- 
pence to  a  shilling,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place ;  but  the  profits  of 
the  establishment  are  mainly  derivable 
from  the  refreshments  disposed  of, 
which  are  usually  dear,  and  of  indif- 
ferent quality. 

So  much  for  singing-rooms  above 
ground.  But  these  are  not  all ;  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  excavated,  to 
afibrd  nocturnal  orgies  to  idle  and  dis- 
sipated young  men  about  town.  When 
all  sober  respectable  people  are  in  their 
beds,  these  musical  infernos^  disguised 
under  the  names  of  Shades,*  Eltsi- 

UMS,  ClDBR»CBLLAR8,  FINISHES,  aud  the 

like,  eommence  their  operations  late, 
and  about  two  o'clock  are  in  the  height 
of  their  glory.    The  host,  surrounded 
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by  a  qnartett  or  so  of  sweaty,  clammy- 
looking  gents,  in  seedy  suits  of  black, 
assumes  the  chair,  and  while  the  guests 
are  absorbed  in  smoke,  gin,  welsh- 
rabbits,  chops,  and  conversation,  the 
operations  of  the  clammy  -  looking 
gents,  who  are  no  other  than  profes- 
sional singers,  are  successively  an- 
nounced from  the  chair,  with  loud 
knocks  of  hammer  upon  table — "  Si- 
lence, gents,  if  you  please  I  Mr  Lush 
is  going  to  oblige ;  — wherenpon  Mr 
Lush,  taking  a  preliminary  swig  at 
the  brandy -and- water  before  him, 
throws  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and^ 
turning  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes  to 


If  we  did  not  consider  it  our  duty 
to  notice  every  phase  of  London  life, 
we  should  rather  have  abstained  from 
mentioning  the  existence  of  these  sub- 
terranean musical  caverns.  No  man 
who  loves  music  for  its  own  sake,  or 
as  a  refined  and  elegant  enjoyment, 
can  feel  any  pleasure  in  resorting  to 
those  dens,  reeking  with  a  dense  at- 
mosphere of  smoke,  flavoured  with  the 
mingled  fumes  of  the  public- house  and 
the  cook-shop.  They  are  a  decidedly 
bad  style  of  places,  and  frequenting 
them  stamps  a  man  as  a  mauvais  sujet* 
The  worst  habits,  the  lowest  tastes, 
are  therein  contracted.    We  never  see 


the  ceiling,  as  if  invoking  the  aid  of    a  young  man  descend  into  one  of  these 


Apollo,  roars  out,  with  the  lungs  of  a 
Stentor,  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O!"  or 
**  On  board  of  the  Arethiisa,*' — the 
entire  auditory  joining  lustily  in  cho- 
rus. Loud  thumping  of  tables,  mak- 
ing the  glasses  ring  again,  rewards 
the  performance  of  Mr  Lush,  while 
the  worthy  host  hammers  the  table 
again,  crying  out,  "  Order,  gents — 
order,  if  you  please  I'* — which  is  not 
to  be  understood  to  mean  "order"  in 
the  Parliamentary  sense,  but  as  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  guests  to  order  in 
more  chops,  welsh  rabbits,  and  brandy- 
and-water.  After  this,  we  are  enter- 
tained with  the  announcement  from 
the  chair,  that  we  may  eipect  a  senti- 
mental song  from  Mr  Swipes  ;  where- 
upon that  gentleman,  a  thin  crossed- 
in-love  looking  gent,  with  a  face  the 
very  incarnation  of  gin,  trills  out, "  She 
wore  a  wreath  of  roses,"  or  some  such 
bit  of  maudlin  sentimentality,  in  dulcet 
strains.  After  a  decent  ioterval,  the 
announcement  follows,  that  "  Hsaa 
J  OEL,  the  celebrated  safflo wer  (siffleur), 
will  oblige;"— -whereupon  that  good- 
humoured  person,  applying  a  walking- 
stick  to  his  lips,  entertains  us  with 
capital  imitations  of  sundry  wind  in- 
struments, concluding  with  a  mimicry 
of  singing-birds,  from  the  nightingale 
to  the  wren,  so  admirably  executed, 
that,  by  shutting  your  eyes,  you  may, 
without  any  violent  stretch  of  imagi- 
nation, conclude  yourself  in  the  shop 
of  a  bird-fancier.  Next  follows,  **  I 
know  a  bank,"  (rather  surprising  an- 
nouncement that,)  from  the  united  pul- 
monary apparatus  of  Messieurs  Swipes 
and  Lush  ;  after  which  comes,  <'  The 
merry  Christ- church  bells,*'  '*  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunk,"  or  some  other  glee, 
madrigal,  or  catch,  with  the  whole  vo- 
cal strength  of  the  establishment. 


infernal  Shades  without  thinking  of 
the  lines  of  Virgil — 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni ; 
Bed  revocare  gradus  iterumqne  suptrare 

ad  auras 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est." 

Emerging  from  these  low  retrea^j, 
we  find  the  pursuit  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment spread  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  in  proportion  to  their 
tastes  and  means.  We  have  the  Qoaa- 
TETT  CoNXBaTs,  uudcr  the  direction 
of  a  talented  young  violinist  named 
BLAoaovE,  assisted  by  able  performers 
whose  names  we  at  this  moment  for- 
get. These  entertainments  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  attractive,  and  have 
justified  the  power  of  our  native  mu- 
sical talent.  Rising  still  higher,  we 
have  the  concerts  of  the  PHiLHAaMO- 
Nic  Society,  latterly  much  fallen  oflT, 
but  a  few  years  since  comprising  the 
whole  musical  strength  of  the  Opera, 
led  by  Moai.  Then  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  are  the  CoNCEars  or  Ancient 
Music,  a  highly  exclusive  society,  of 
which  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  the  first  among  the  aristocracy  of 
the  land,  are  patrons  and  directors. 
Sacred  music  is  much  cultivated  among 
a  highly  intellectual  class,  and  the 
oratorios  at  Exeter  Hall  are  well  at- 
tended and  respectably  conducted. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  mul- 
titude and  variety  of  musical  enter- 
tainments with  which  the  metropolis 
abounds.  Mr  Wilson  has  indulged 
the  town  with  illustrative  and  histo- 
rical concerts — ^highly  intellectual  and 
refined  entertainments.  He  gives,  for 
example,  a  short  narrative  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  in- 
terspersed  with  specimens  of  the  most 
celebrated  Jacobite  ditties.   These  de- 
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lightful  entertainments  deserve  the 
highest  encouragement,  inasmuch  as 
they  convey  ideas  to  the  mind  as  well 
as  sensations  to  the  heart.  Then  we 
have  the  concerts  a  la  MusAao^  as 
they  are  called,  at  the  English  Opera- 
House.  These  are  aflforded  to  the 
imblic  at  a  remarkably  cheap  rate: 
but  their  cheapness  does  not  compen- 
sate for  their  deficiencies ;  there  U  too 
much  noise  and  too  little  music  for  the 
educated  ear — there  are  too  many  in* 
struments  aud  too  few  performeri ; 
yet  some  of  the  soha  are  executed 
with  considerable  power;  and  the 
constant  attendance  of  the  public  may 
bo  taken  as  a  very  fair  test  of  their 
powers  of  attraction.  But  these  con- 
certs are  not  calculated  to  do  more 
tlian  confer  immediate  and  temporary 
entertainment.     They  are  not  calcu- 
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lated  to  educate  the  popular  taste ;  for 
i\\\9t  simplicity  and  chastity  are  requi- 
61 1. .  The  school  of  Musard  and  Strauss 

is  by  no  means  an  ideal  school and 

this  is  what  we  want.  The  quartett 
concerts  of  Blagrove  have  done  more 
for  the  popularization  of  music  in  this 
town  than  any  other.  We  do  not 
want  mobs  of  musicians^  with  drums* 
trumpets,  triangles,  and  cymbals.  We 
derive  no  real  pleasure  from  having 
pistols  fired  or  crackers  let  off  in  a 
concert-room.  This  musical  quackery 
of  tiie  French  school  can  do  us  no 
good :  we  wish  to  hear  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Handel  simply 
and  elegantly  treated.  This  is  the 
course  adopted  by  the  professors  of 
the  quartett  concerts,  and  we  trust  we 
may  have  more  of  them. 


The  Italian  Opeba 


Stands  deservedly  at  the  head>  as  it  is 
the  fountain,  of  our  musical  entertain- 
ments. When  this  refined  instrument 
of  pleasure  stole  into  England,  all  the 
self-satisfied  John  Bullism  of  our  na- 
ture was  up  in  arms  against  it :  every 
variety  of  insult,  invective,  and  ridi- 
cule was  showered  upon  it ;  but  those 
who  introduced  the  amusement,  we 
mean  the  aristocracy,  persevered,  and 
in  our  own  day  we  see  considerable 
progress  made  in  naturalizing  the  de- 
licate exotic  among  us ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  chief  ground  of  ob- 
jcclion  to  it — namely,  the  vast  sums  of 
money  expended  upon  the  remunera- 
tion of  foreigners — can  no  longer  ap- 
ply, some  of  our  own  fair  daughters 
of  song  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
capacity  to  sustain  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  Italian  opera,  in  the 
person  of  an  English  prima  donna. 
It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  national  prejudice  should  have 
for  a  long  time  existed  against  an  en- 
tertainment so  strange  and  new  to  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
people :  we  were  going  to  say  that 
this  prejudice  is  very  vulgar,  but  on 
reflection  we  think  there  was  great 
excuse  for  its  existence.  In  the  first 
place,  the  opera  was  anti- national,  or 
what  John  Bull  would  stigmatize  with 
a  sneer  as  a  foreigneering  concern ; 
then,  to  homelv,  plain  matter-of-fact 
people,  who  had  no  preconceived 
ideas  of  the  opera  save  those  of  a  sort 
pf  irrational^  and  therefore  more  con- 


firmed dislike,  thrro  did  appear  some- 
thing supremely  ridiculous  in  Othel- 
lo TUB  Mooa  jealous  in  an  adugio 
maestoso,  I  ago  demoniacal  in  a  bro" 
vura,  and  the  gentle  Desueuona  ini- 
ploring  a  few  moments'  respite  from 
her  ruthless  husband,  for  the  purpose 
of  indulging  the  sympathizing  audi- 
tory with  an  encore  of  her  last  dying 
song  and  recitative.  Then  the  bal/et 
—flesh-coloured  tights,  and  a  plenti- 
ful scarcity  of  drapery  :  how  horrid, 
shocking,  shameful,  and  so  indeed  to 
the  impure  mind  it  is.  We  recollect 
that  Mr  John  Bowles,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members,  upon  a  time,  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  ex- 
erted himself  so  successfully  as  to  have 
a  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, called  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering this  great  enormity,  when  it 
was  gravely  determined  that  the  opera- 
dancers  should  be  breeched ;  and  such 
was  the  outcry  against  them,  that 
they  were  actually  compelled  to  invest 
their  graceful  limbs  in  lawn,  for  the 
propitiation  of  the  pious  Mr  John 
Bowles  and  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
Societv.  In  those  Gothic  and^Van- 
dalic  days,  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land had  no  idea  that  an  opera  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  acted  play ;  that  its 
end  is  not  appealing  to  the  under- 
standing or  the  heart  by  its  dialogue ; 
that  it  is  merely  a  dramatic  concert 
in  character ;  and  that  the  dialogue 
and  plot,  or,  to  apeak  operatically,  the 
libretto,  ore  merely  Tomelef  for  tho 
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yariety  of  expresMon  capable  of  being  bo  manj-  port-boles  bristling  with  a 
elicited  by  the  composer.  Tbey  did  very  different  artillery— the  artillery  of 
not  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  that  the  a  thonsand  pair  of  eyes  of  the  bright- 
music  is  the  essence,  the  drama  only  est,  fairest,  noblest,  of  the  land* 
an  accessary  of  the  opera.  Of  the  When  empty,  or  half  full,  the  house 
merits  of  the  former  they  were  ut-  looks  positively  shabby ;  a  wide  waBte 
terly  unable  to  judge ;  of  the  defects  of  gaping  empty  boxes,  with  here  and 
of  the  latter  they  were  perfectly  sen-  there  one  occupied,  each  tier  looking 
sible,  and  upon  them  they  showered  like  a  mouth  denuded  of  three  parts  of 
all  the  force  of  their  ridicule  and  its  natural  ornaments:  the  decorations, 
contempt.  The  best  exponent  of  the  too,  if  decorations  tbey  may  be  called 
feeling  respecting  the  Italian  Opera  in  which  decorations  are  none,  arc  so 
England  at  this  time,  may  be  found  in  gloomy  and  sombre  that  the  wilderness  of 
the  almost  unparalleled  success  of  the  the  Culoseum  itself  is  preferable ;  but 
Beggar^sOperaofOay — a  performance  when  the  house  is  full,  on  a  drawing- 
which  not  only  hit  the  public  taste  to  room  night,  or  when  Grisi,  Rubini^ 
a  nicety,  as  a  burlesque  of  the  new-  Tamburini,and  Lablache — names  that 
fangled  entertainment,  but  justified  at  embody  the  genius  of  song,  wrcath- 
the  same  time  the  capabilities  of  our  edwith  athousand exquisite  remember- 
uative  composers.  ed  harmonies — grace  the  scene,  then 

This  vulgar  prejudice  against  the  we  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  taste 

Italian  Opera  has  now  passed  away ;  that  has  dictated  the  studied  plainness 

the  gradual  taste  for  music,  developed  of  decoration;  the  groups  of  youth 

by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  in  and  beauty  in  the  boxes  are  seen  in 

the  public,  has  descended,  filtered  as  it  high  relief  from  the  dark  ground  in 

were,  through  the  successive  strata  of  which  they  sit  as  it  were  impannclled ; 

society ;  aud  that  entertainment  for  the  eye  is  undisturbed  in  its  contem- 

whicli  we  are  indebted  to  the  highest  plation  by  factitious  ornaments,  and 

circles,  has  now  become  popularized  can  wander  at  will  over  a  maze  of  va- 

amongst  us,  is  now  translated  from  rious  loveliness, 

the  Italian  Opera-  House  to  our  patent  Yet  plain  and  unadorned  as  are  the 

theatres,  and  has  become  an  Intel-  outward  forms  of  these  boxes,  the  in- 

lectual  recreation  to  thousands  of  the  ward  box  of  these  music-houses  of  the 

middle  and  lower  classes.  haute  noblesse  is  delightfully  commo- 

The  Opera,  however,  properly  so  dious,    and    tastefully    simple :    the 

called,  by  which  we  are  understood  to  pretty  morning  paper,  flower-painted 

mean,  of  course,  the  Queen's  Thea-  chairs,  and  tete-a-tete  settees,  lounges, 

TRE,  or  Italian  Opera-house,  is  the  hassocks,  and    soft    Persian    carpet, 

undoubted  temple  of  fashion  and  ex-  make  a  little  paradise  of  luxurious  ease, 

clusion-it  is  the  place  of  reunion  of  «  ^j^^^^    ^^^  ^^^    ^^^    ^^j.^l^j^   ^^^^ 

••  The  twice  two  thousand  for  whom  earth  ^       witchmgly                      ^        ^    ^ 

was  made  '*  IiiBtil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the 

'  breostj 

the  neutral  ground  of  fashionable  so-  And  calm  the  pleasures,  always  hover 

ciety.  Here  all  political  differences  are  nigh ; 

merged  and  for  the  time  forgotten,  But  whate'er  smacks  of  'noyance  or  un- 

and  the  duty  of  every  one  belonging  rest 

to   the    various    sets   or  cliques,  into  I«  far,  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delicious 

which  oven  the  world  of  fashioiT  is  nest." 

divided,  is  to  be  agreeable  as  possible.  And  now,  when  you  are  wearied 
There  is  not  in  London  a  finer  sight  with  gazing  on  unknown  and  unap- 
than  the  Opera- House  on  a  drawing-  proachable  beauty — when  you  turn 
room  night,  when  plumes,  lappets,  from  the  lovelie&t  face  you  ever  sigh- 
and  diamonds  among  the  ladies,  and  ed  at  beholding,  to  behold  a  yet  more 
full  dress  with  the  gentlemen,  form  lovely  face  in  the  stage-box  at  the  op- 
part  of  the  etiquette  of  the  place  j^  pusite  side — when  you  have  determin- 
turning  your  back  to  the  orcnestra,  ed  that  you  would  be  the  happiest  man 
and  looking  round  the  theatre,  tier  in  the  opera  of  life,  if  blest  with  one 
above  tier  of  boxes,  rising  one  above  approving  smile  of  that  fair  pensive 
the  other  like  the  broadside  of  a  girl  with  the  long  flaxen  ringlets,  de- 
double  first-rate,  if  there  ever  was  licately  shading  a  neck  whiter  than— 
such  a  ship  of  war,  the  countless  boxes  no^  not  than  snow#  or  alabaster,  or  white 
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lead,  or  any  of  those  poetical  used-up 
whites  we  are  so  familiar  with,  but  a 
warm,  living,  breathing,  white,  whiter 
than  any  other  neck  you  ever  saw ;  or 
that  brilliant  beauty  with  glossy  hair 
worn  simply  a  la  reine,  and  eyes  flash- 
ing light  from  the  depths  of  lustrous 
darlLness;  or  that  full-blown  blonde, 
breathing  good  humour  and  good  feel« 
ing  from  every  feature  of  her  native 
Saxon  face ;  or  that  sylph  with  pen- 
dant curls,  now  bursting  into  uncon- 
scious   womanhood ;    or Where 

the  devil  are  we  running  to?  We 
thought  we  were  young  again,  and 
were  haunted  by  the  apparition  of  our 
prime ;  take  off  your  hat,  sit  down  and 
compose  yourself,  for  see  Mori  (poor 
Mori!)  is  on  his  throne,  violin  in  hand; 
there  is  Puzzi  with  his  French-horn, 
Cook  with  his  hautboy,  Nicholson 
with  his  flute,  Lindley,  too,  the  wor- 
thy representative  of  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  British  musi- 
cal talent,  leans  on  his  violoncello,  soon 
to  discourse  most  eloquent  music ;  now 
the  conductor,  with  his  ivory  baton, 
taps  thrice — there  is  an  anxious  pause, 
though  but  of  a  moment,  and  hark— 
the  overture  to  the  Don  Giovanni  of 
Mozard. 

As  subdued  tone  and  repose  are  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Opera,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  music  there  of  a  sub- 
dued and  reposo  character ;  there  is 
no  noise  at  the  Opera,  no  thrashing 
out  sounds  as  one  thrashes  oats  with 
a  flail;  the  expression  of  the  music 
to  be  performed  is  more  attended  to 
than  even  the  execution,  and  taste 
reigns  supreme.  A  vulgar  ear  will  be 
infinitely  more  pleased  with  the  crash- 
ing, stunning,  blasting  noises  of  the 
concerts  at  the  English  Opera-House, 
but  nothing  of  that  loud  talking  upon 
catgut  is  understood  here ;  the  object 
of  the  performers  here,  is  to  make 
their  instruments  speak,  and  in  speak- 
ing to  make  them  say  something,  as 
it  is  of  the  singers  to  make  their  songs 
act,  and  in  acting  to  do  something. 
This  is  precisely,  and  concisely,  the 
diflerence  between  the  music  at  the 
Italian  Opera  and  the  music  every 
where  else  about  town,  and  this  ex- 
pressiveness it  is  that  gives  to  the 
former  its  deserved  superiority. 
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The  ballet  is  but  the  music  of  mo- 
tion— somebody  has  called  it  the  poe- 
try of  motion ;  it  is  all  the  same,  it 
impresses  the  mind  through  the  eye, 
precisely  as  music  through  the  ear, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree ;  its  motions 
and  pas  are  but  so  many  cadences; 
what  are  its  slow,  expressive,  minuet- 
like  movements  but  adagios?  what 
its  pas  de  deux  but  delectable  ducts  ? 
what  the  cachuca  but  a  magnificent 
motive  bravura  t 

The  analogy  that  associates  the  baU 
let  with  the  opera,  is  founded  in  na- 
ture ;  they  are  the  same  thing,  ap- 
pealing to  the  sensations  through  eyes 
and  ears. 

Touching  the  accessaries  of  the 
OPERA  and  ballet,  we  regret  to  be  ob- 
liged to  confess  that  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time  most  shamefully  ne« 
glected  ;  it  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
dered by  the  management  sufiScient 
to  engage  a  limited  number  of  the 
leading  opera  singers  and  dancers  of 
the  day,  and  to  have  the  choruses, 
supernumeraries,  and  all  that  contri- 
butes to  the  illusion  or  attraction  of 
the  scene,  cared  for  as  if  such  things 
were  supererogatory,  and  not  worth  a 
thought.  This  is  a  vital  error,  and 
one,  if  persisted  in,  very  likely  to  in- 
jure permanently  the  interests  of  this 
great  establishment ;  if  the  accessaries 
are  neglected  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  we  may  as  well  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  theatre,  and  have  the 
operas  performed  in  a  concert  room. 

Now  that  operatic  performances 
have  become  leading  attractions  at 
Drury-Lane  and  Covent- Garden,  and 
are  doubly  attractive  from  the  sedu- 
lous care  bestowed  upon  the  scenery 
and  decorations  of  the  scene,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Italian  Opera-  House 
will  bo  compelled,  for  their  own  inte- 
rest's sake,  to  attend  to  these  apparent- 
ly trivial,  but  really  important  mat<* 
ters ;  the  eye,  gratified  by  spectacle, 
is  an  assistance  to  the  mind,  which 
dwells  with  more  gratification  upon 
the  essentials  of  the  entertainment ; 
and  nothing  certainly  can  be  more 
oflensive  than  the  poverty  of  scenery 
and  decoration,  the  inadequacy  of  the 
chorus  singers,  and  scanty  parsimony 
displayed  in  the  introduction  of  super* 
numeraries  at  the  Queen's  Theatre. 


ThB  THEATKSfl. 

While  the  Opera  is  the  ohosen  place    theatres  stand^at  the  head  of  those  en- 
of  resort  for  the  greats  our  patent    tertainmentd  that  lie  more  open  to  the 
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upper^  middle,  and  lower  classes. 
Going  to  the  play»  is  a  favourite  re- 
creation of  tlie  Londoner ;  his  cunve  • 
nicnco  is  suited  in  every  possible  way 
as  to  price  and  variety  of  amusenient ; 
almost  every  class  has  its  theatre^with 
performances  adapted  to  their  several 
tastes  and  predilections ;  theatres  for 
the  east«  and  theatres  for  the  west ; 
theatres  for  this  side  the  river^  and 
theatres  for  that ;  theatres  for  per- 
formances equestrian  and  aquatic ; 
theatres  legitimato  and  illegitimate; 
each  and  every  of  these  theatres  hav« 
lug  a  character  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  an  auditory  that  appertains  to  no 
other  theatre,  as  characteristic  in  its 
own  way  as  the  performances.  Thus, 
fur  example,  while  at  the  little  Gar. 
RICK,  away  in  the  oriental  regions  be- 
yond Whitechapel,  three  dozen  crews 
of  Indiamen>  the  captains  with  their 
ladies  in  the  dress  circle,  tho  mates 
with  their  wives  in  the  pit,  the  fore- 
castle men  with  their  doxies  in  the 
eallery,  are  being  entertained  with  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  interluded  with 
naval  songs  and  hornpipes,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  Wreck  Ashore,  a 
select  auditory  at  tho  St  James's 
Theatre  in  tho  far  west  is  delighted 
with  the  performance  of  Monsieur  Per- 
let,  in  the  inimitable  *<  Bourgeois  Gen. 
tilhomme"  of  Moliere ;  at  the  same 
moment  that  rival  operas.  Norma  at 
Covent- Garden,  Acts  and  Galatea 
at  Drury-Lane,  are  being  executed 
before  admiring  audiences,  burlesque 
imitations  of  these  operas  are  giving 
unalloyed  delight,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, to  crowded  hduses  at  the  Adel- 
phi  and  the  Surrey;  at  SAJ)LEa*a 
Wells  in  the  north,  and  the  Victoria 
Theatre  in  the  south,  melodramatic 
performances,  extravaganzas,  and  do- 
mestic tragedies,  entertain  tho  com- 
pany ;  at  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  comedies  of  the  old  school  al- 
ternate with  plays  by  Bulwer  and 
others ;  then  there  is  the  Pavilion  in 
tho  Whitechapel  Road,  the  City  of 
London  in  Norton- Falgate,  and  many 
others  too  tedious  to  mention,  of  the 
fire-and-brimstone,  blue- light,  and  ex- 
tra-melodramatic character. 

High  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  the 
theatre  is  a  supreme  delight  of  your 
Londoner :  he  is  not,  it  is  true,  like 
the  Parisian,  a  habitual  play-goer, 
but  when  he  does  go,  he  enjoys  him- 
self the  more;  play-going  is  not  his 
business  but  bis  recreation. 
.  The  play's  tho  thing ;  it  is  always 
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prepared} and  maybe  enjoyed  without 
previous  arrangement,  or  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  paying  your  mo- 
ney at  the  door ;  then  the  price  of  the 
amusement  is  studiously  adapted  to 
tho  condition  in  life  of  the  cu^omer : 
again,  it  is  an  enjoyment  which  may 
be  had  after  tho  day*8  work,  and  is 
the  more  pleasantly  taken  because  not 
interfering  with  business;  and  lastly, 
which  is  of  no  small  importance,  play- 
going    is  a  highly*  thirst-provoking 
affair,  greatly  promoting  the  imbibi- 
tion of  gin  and  beer.    Then,  there  la 
always  something  new  at  the  theatres 
— something  to  give  a  subject  for  talk 
to  the  world  of  chat  and  gossip ;  there 
is  a  perpetual  rivalry  among  the  ma- 
nagers to  outdo  one  another,  and  every 
playhouse  is  no  more  than  an  enor- 
mous rat-trap,  baited  with  some  sa- 
voury cheese  or  other  nicety,  studious 
to  capture  that  long- tailed  animal  the 
public.      Our  theatrical  adventurers 
arc  left  altogether  to  themselves ;  no 
such  thing  is  known  among  us  as 
Government  patronage,   of  caterers 
for  public  amusement ;  no  accounts- 
current  between  the  house  and  the 
Treasury ;  no  official  intercourse  be- 
tween statesmen  and  comedians ;  no 
diplomatic  relations  between  opera- 
dancers  and  officers  of   state:    our 
amusements,  like  our  industry,  are 
allowed  to  hang  by  their  own  tail,  and 
we  get  on  all  the  better  for]  it.     Not 
that  we  are  without  restrictions  in 
matters  theatrical:    the   Lord   High 
Chamberlain    exercises,    within    the 
limits  of  London  and  Westminster, 
the  office  of  dramatic  censor;    the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  this  wise  re* 
striction,  will  be  obvious  to  every 
reader,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  one 
side  of  Oxford   Street  no  dramatic 
performance  can  be  exhibited  except 
oy  leave  of  the  Chamberlain,  while  on 
the  other  his  jurisdiction  is  altogether 
superseded ;  for  theatrical  purposes^ 
therefore,  there  is  a  licensed  and  an 
unlicensed*  side  of  tho  street.     How 
far,  in  our  day,  restrictions  upon  thea- 
trical entertainments  are  requisite  or 
advisable,  may  be  matter  of  qnestion ; 
we  cannot  help  considering,  that  re- 
stricting the  performance  of  the  legi- 
timate drama  to  patent  theatres,  and 
giving  them  a  monopoly  within  the 
limits  of  London  and  Westminster,  is 
a  very  indifferent  mode  of  encouraging 
dramatic  talent,  whether  of  author  or 
actor,  while  there  is  no  power  of  com- 
pelling  th9  noftnagers  of  our  patent 
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theatres  to  give  that  encouragement. 
We  can  recollect  the  time  when  our 
Theatres-Royal — old  Drurjr  in  parti- 
cular, who,  recollecting  John  Keroble, 
Siddonsy  and  Kean,  should  hare  been 
ashamed  of  himself-^rivalled  the  Vic- 
toria and  Astley's  in  their  wild- beast 
attractions^  and  deserted  Sbakspeare^ 
Jonson>  and  Sheridan,  for  the  pan- 
thersy  lions,  and  tigers  of  Van  Am- 
burgh's   menagerie*     It   is    to    this 

monopoly  by  the  houses  twain,  <'of    only  of  relishing' Jack  Ashore,  Long 
CoYent- Garden  and  of  Drury-Lane,'*     Tom  Coffin,  or  some  such  other  egre- 
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and  revenge,  disguised  in  every  variety 
of  double- milled  fustian. 

At  the  little  Garrick,  too,  the  most 
delighted  auditory  wo  over  recollect 
to  have  seen,  assembled  to  witness  the 
performance  of  Colman's  "  Heir-at- 
Law  ; "  they  seemed  even  •capable  of 
comprehending  the  humour  of  Pan- 
gloss,  and  quite  alive  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Lord  and  Lady  Dubberly :  yet 
this  is  an  auditory  considered  capable 


that  the  town  is  indebted  for  that  de- 
graded taste  in  the  drama,  of  which 
the  bills  of  the  play  at  all  our  minor 
houses  are  sufficient  evidence;  instead 
of  playing  up  to  the  public  taste,  or 
soaring  above  it,  they  are  compelled 
to  descend  to  the  low  level  of  melo- 
dramatic trumpery,  and  to  become 
instruments,  not  of  instruction  but  of 
mere    unintellectnal    entertainment. 


gious  absurdity.  Thetrnthis^wearein 
the  habit  of  underrating  very  much, 
too  much,  the  capacity  of  the  masses 
for  intellectual  enjoyment ;  we  step  in 
between  them  and  their  tastes  with 
the  wand  of  a  Lord  Chamberlain, 
motioning  away  every  dish  that  is  good 
for  them,  like  another  Don  Pedro 
Positive  Snatchaway,  and  then  we  cry 
out — "  Dear  me,  what  low  creatures  I 
The  drama  suffers  under  the  effects  of    what  tastes,  what  habits,  what  vulora- 


this  blighting  monopoly  as  much  as 
the  public ;  authors  who  live  to  please, 
must  please  to  live,  and  the  low  tastes 
thus  generated,  must  be  pandered  to ; 
actors,  in  like  manner,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  at  these  minor  houses;  even 
nature  is  never  thought  of,  so  that  to 
keep  up  the  old  monopoly  of  theatricals 
within  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  round 
Coveni- Garden  and  Drory-Lane,  all 
hope  of  converting  the  minor  houses 
into  places  of  rational  entertainment 
is  lost  sight  of.     Perhaps  it  may  be 


rityl"  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  accus- 
tomed  to  say,  that  no  mistake  could 
be  greater  than  to  make  boys  and  girls* 
books,  or  create  a  nursery  literature 
written  down  to  infantile  capacities ; 
he  desired  that  <Uhey  should  have 
something  to  chew,  something  to  puz- 
zle over^  something  to  exercise  their 
reflective  faculties,"  and  he  was  right ; 
the  very  same  course  should  be  adopt- 
ed  with  grown  children.  Instead  of 
having  a  bastard  progeny  of  melo- 
dramatic theatres  sprinkled  over  the 
town,  why  should  we  not  study  to 


said,  that  these  illegitimate  houses,  if  have  little  Drury-Lane?,  little  Covent- 

we  may  call  them  so,  are  not  in  arrear  Gardens,  and  little  Opera-houses  ?  why 

of  the  popular  taste,  but  on  a  level  not  have  the  superior  tastes  now  gra- 

with  it ;  we  know  the  reverse  of  this  tified  within  the  walls  of  those  privi- 

to  be  the  fact.     At  the  Subrby,  for  leged  establishments,  diffused  to  the 

example,   which    is   a    transpontine  uttermost  endsof  the  town,  to  the  ele- 

house,  wherein  melodramatical,  nau-  vation  of  our  popular  tastes,  feelings, 


tieal,  and  mock-heroic  pieces  are  ordi- 
narily enacted,  we  have  attended  when 
"  La  Sonnambula"  and  "  L*£lisir 
d*Amore**  were  performed.  Lord  love 


and  habits? 

All  this  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
however,  forbids,  for  no  other  reason 
that  we  can  see  than  this — ^that  formerly 


you!  the  auditory  seemed  quite  another    monopoly  was  every  thing,  and  every 
class  under  the  refining  influence  of    thing  a  monopoly ;  and  that,  although 


an  entertainment  in  which  the  hand 
of  genius  and  taste  is  visible :  the  pit 
becomes  select,  the  gallery  polite,  and 
the  boxes  exclusive.  Let  the  same 
auditory  assemble  on  the  following 
night  to  witness  **  The  Bloodstain- 
ed Leathebn  ApBON,**orthe ''Deed 
OF^  THE  Broad- Awl,'*  and  you  will 
think  you  see  an  amphitheatre  of  can- 
nibals grinning  around  you,  gloating 
over  horrible  detiuls  of  love,  jealousyi 

VOL.  LI.  NO  CCCXVIIT. 


other  monopolies  have  been  discontinu- 
ed, it  is  still  fitting  that  there  should  be 
a  monopoly  of  intellectual  recreation. 
This  might  be  all  very  well  if  the 
theatre  were  a  mere  vehicle  of  amuse- 
ment ;  but  the  end  of  theatrical  en* 
tertainments  is  not  so  insignificant: 
thev  have  exercised,  now  exercise, 
and  will  continue  to  exercise  a  potent 
influence  on  the  formation  of  national 
character  for  good  or  evil :  their  edu- 

2  F 
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catiye  tendenci^  are  rery  great  and  something  like  goings  on  in  another 
highly  important,  and  it  is  in  this*  vorld :  the  altttnde  ahove  to  the  slcr- 
point  of  view  that  we  are  led  to  eon-  scraping  galleriei»  and  helow  to  tne 
sider  all  attempts  at  restriction  wors^  abysses  of  the  pit,  amaze  the  jnvenile ; 
than  Hseless. .  oiueh  wonderment  dotii  He  express  at 

Poets,  and  suehlike,  tdk  of  first  Uie  emergenee  of  the  orasielate  from 
love— what  an  event  in  the  life  of  beneath  &e  stagey  and  Hkeneth  Unrtn 
man,  or  rather  boy,  is  first  play  I     to  rats  fkipping  ont  of  holes :  be  griK- 

neth  with  delight  at  the  growing  sg-: 
gregation  of  humanity  in  the  pit^ 

^  Ai  first,  irhile  vacant  ^eats  give  choice 

aiid  t^s^f 
bifltaat  at  nekt,  ihef  tfetfle  irbete  ihkf 

please ; 
But  when  the  ratillitiide    eefltraets  IM 

•pany 
And  seats  are  rtte,  the^  tKile  whefe  fiie^ 


Not  real  gnn,  flesh  and  blood  pony^ 
bona  /ide  watch  that  ticks  atid  wiU 
gOf  not  primal  breeehea  nor  original 
"  long  tail,"  not  promised  Chrlstntaa 
box,  nor  holidays  enjoyed  in  adticipiU 
tion,  equal  the  longing  expectation 
"with  which  adolescence  regards  the 
near  approach  of  the  first  promised 
play. 

From  that  momentous  day  when 
Pa  or  Ma  promise  the  young  hopefnl, 
that  if  he  does  so  and  so,  or  does  not  do 
so  and  so,  be  shall  stay  at  home  and 
be  whipped,  or  go  forth  to  play  and 
supper,  as  the  case  may  be — little  first 
steps  to  bribery  itnd  eortnpttaii  on  the 
part  of  Pa  and  Ma,  whi^h  yoring  mas- 
ter turns  to  excellent  use  upon  h&  own 
account,  wheti  he  comes  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  vote  at  eleelions — ^there  is 
neither  peace  nor  rest  in  tbe  mansion : 
night  aner  night,  tbe  urchin  reiterates 
his  demand  to  be  introduced  to  the 
presenoe  of  her  msjeMy's  servants  on 
the  boards  of  the  theatre:  Pa  and  Ma, 
worn  out,  wish  in  their  hearts  they 
had  whipfPed  the  boy  and  said  nothing 
of  the  theatre.  At  last,  however,  they 
give  it  up,  and  what  they  promised  at 
first  in  jesti  are  teased  into  perfemiing 
in  earnest.  Who  can  describe  the 
delight  of  young  master,  as  lie  draws 
near  the  magic  portals  opening  to  his 
inexperienced  eyes  the  scenic  world : 
with  what  a  light  and  agUe  step  he 
skips  up  stairs  before  Pa  and  Ma,  nor 
pausing  till  he  is  stopped  by  the 
cheque-taker:  the  lights  amaee  bto 
untutored  optics,  and,  when  he  beholds 
the  lobby,  he  imagines  himself  in  the 
theatre,  until  pulled  into  a  box  by  Pa 
or  Ma :  he  looKs  round,  as  if  enchant- 
ed in  that  magic  circle :  he  snifis  the 
mingled  odours  of  saw- dust,  train  oil, 
and  orange  peel,  thinking  it  a  most 
delicious  odour :  the  green  curtain  is 
a  ihystery,  and  the  knoeking  of  car- 
penters  bdiind   the  same,  seeifieth 


The  rise  of  the  foot-lights,  day- 
daWn  of  the  stagey  strike  him  with 
greater  wonder :  he  supposes.  In  M«*s 
tor,  tliat  Uie  sun  rises  in  thai  manner ; 
Ma  says  that  his  so^  but  that  there  is 
it  difibrence  in  the  machinei^  |  the  bo^ 
enquires  what  difference ;  Ma  rebukei 
the  boy  fbr  being  inqttisitivei  direct- 
ing his  atterition  to  a  fiddler  with  t 
red  face,  who  is  regarded  by  the  boy 
as  an  orchestral  phenomenon. 

Now,  the  leader  emerged  from  hH 
hele  with  an  air^  hastily  making  bis 
way  through  the  vulgar  herd  of  fid- 
dlers as  if  he  was  afraid  of  cateliing 
something :  now  he  taps  with  his  bow^ 
mid  looks  round  like  Apollo  in  a  fit: 
now  squeak^^  scrapes,  grunts,  and 
tootle-tootles  rteound  through  thtf 
house,  notes  of  dwful  preparation: 
now  a  black  twhikHng  eye,  (you  ate 
not  to  suppose  it  an  odd  one  belonging 
to  Yestris,)  peeping  through  a  hole  in 
the  green  curtain,  takes  tbe  measure 
of  the  house  and  the  fulness  thereof: 
now  a  self-acting  carpet  crawls  out 
from  beneath  the  green  curtain,  dispo- 
sing itself  over  the  stage  in  it  myste^ 
rious  manner^  indicative  of  the  fbrth- 
coming  enactment  of  that  deecription 
of  comedy  called  genteel,  of  which  it 
is  no  treason  to  say  that  the  carpet  is 
oftentimei  the  best  thing  in  it :  no# 
the  overture  begins — sit  down  there 
in  front,  take  off  your  hats :  and  now/ 
Its  Mr  Puff  observes  in  the  OUki 
<«  Up  curtain,  and  let  us  see  what  out 
seene-pailiters  hate  done  for  us  1  ** 
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THB  HATVRAL  III  ART. 


Off  tha  ditciusioiifl  of  art  there  ia 
Ho  gresler  otetaek  to  the  setting  forth 
prioelplesy  tfaaii  the  nnftetUed  terms 
nfttnre  and  natnraL  They  are  indeed 
the  limits  of  art,  heyotid  which  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  exercise;  but  the 
boundaries  remove  themselyes  out  of 
sight,  or  contract  themselves  within 
the  smallest  space»  aecording  to  the 
fancjy  perhaps  we  should  say  the  ge« 
nins^  of  the  disputants.  To  those  of 
(he  contracting  system^  the  art  is  con- 
sidered as  nearly  entirely  imitative  of 
external  visible  nature^  with*a  power 
(scarcdy  of  creating)  of  combining^ 
of  putting  together  things  that  are^ 
exactly  and  no  other  way  than  as  they 
may  be,  and  have  been,  though  not  so 
seen*  perhaps^  at  the  moment  of  any 
incident  to  be  represented.  Others, 
again,  by  natnrci  admit  whatever  the 
mind»  in  its  most  sane^  healthy^  ima- 
ginative^  comprehensive  state>  can  con- 
eeive.  As  we  believe  the  latter  is  the 
highest  and  best  sense  in  which  nature^ 
as  applied  to  art,  is  to  be  understood, 
so  do  we  believe  it  is  the  tmest.  It 
is  the  highest,  because  it  is  the  most 
creative ;  it  is  the  truest,  because,  with 
regard  to  its  general  reception,  it  car- 
ries with  it  a  spell  not  to  be  denied, 
enforcing  a  general  credence,  if  not 
conviction.  In  the  best  and  healthiest 
stAto  of  the  most  discursive  imsgina- 
don,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge) 
Instantly  forming  a  j  udgmen  t  and  deci- 
sion) as  to  that  particle  of  the  natural, 
in  even  the  least  imjiginative  minds, 
winch  will  unite  itself,  as  by  a  chemi- 
cal affinity  and  attraction,  to  the  na- 
taral  portion  in  the  created  and  fknci- 
fo],  and  by  that  amalgamation  make 
all  be,  or  at  least  appear,  as  natural. 
The  trne  creator  never  loses  sight  of 
Ihis^the  judgment  is  ever  with  him ; 
he  deeidet  by  it^  and  this  judgment, 
presiding  over  creative  power,  oonstl* 
tutes  genius.  Genius,  then,  or  art— 
for  consummate  art  is  genius — ^npt  only 
has  the  power  of  creating  a  world  for 
itself,  but  of  creating  in  the  minds  of 
spectators  and  hearers  a  belief  in  its 
existence.  It  is  very  strange  that  this 
should  be  so  generally  felt;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  unacknowledged  with  re- 
gard to  poetry,  particularly  the  drfmia» 
and  yet  be  denied  in  reference  to  the 
art  of  painting.  Because  painting  \h 
the  visible  art,  it  must,  with  some,  be 
merely  the  unitadon  of  things  seen| 


whereas  poetry  and  music  are,  in  the 
same  sense^  imitative  as  painting.  And 
in  no  other — ^unless,  indeed,  we  speak 
of  the  lowest  kind  of  painting,  that 
deadweight  fastened  to  art  by  an 
indissoluble  chain,  but  which  was 
never  intended  to  keep  it  from  rising. 
It  should  rather  be  the  ballast,  to  keep 
steady  the  aeronaut  in  his  upward 
course.  Let  us  exemplify  this  power^ 
of  genius  by  its  effects  in  poetry,  and 
then  let  the  fair  inference  be  drawn* 
"  Ut  poesis  pictura,**  as  well  as  •'  Ut 
piotura  poesis."  Let  there  be  to  both 
arts  the  "  Quidlibet  audendi  sequa  po- 
testas."  Try  the  power  by  Shak- 
speare*s  most  imaginative  plays — the 
'<  Tempest**  and  **  Midsummer  Night*8 
Dream.**  In  both  these  plays  we  have 
a  new  creation — ^new  beings  such  as 
none  ever  saw,  and  such  as  none  ever 
believed  to  exist  until  they  saw  these 
plays  acted,  or  read  them.  We  say 
such  as  none  ever  believed  to  exist* 
because  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves* 
and  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  that  belief  created  in  us  by 
the  poet,  to  fancy  we  have  imagined 
such  beings.  We  never  did— the 
exact  creations  of  Shakspeare,  hia 
Galii»n  and  his  fairies,  hsd  no  pro- 
totypes in  our  belief;  but  we  have 
naturally  a  vague  particle  of  belief, 
which  instantly  saxes  upon  and  appro- 
priates the  creation.  There  is  nothing 
UHve  natural  than  the  fear  and  feeling 
of  the  preternatural./  Shakspeare 
woriLcd  upon  this  nauire,  and  spun 
and  wove  from  the  tangled,  unformfed 
materials  in  the  human  bosom,  the 
fidrest  and  most  hideous  creatures^, 
not  simply  the  two*  the  fairest  and 
foulest,  but  many  and  infinitely  varied 
in  their  characters.  Caliban  and  Puck 
are  not  less  distinct  than  Ariel,  and 
Oberon,  and  Titania.  And  how  dif- 
ferent are  their  provinces  l*-how  un- 
like their  powers  over  the  elements* 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  1  Now 
where,  in  external  nature,  do  we  get 
all  this?  It  is  purely  creation,  and 
shows  the  illimitable  province  of  art. 
The  world,  then,  from  which  art  is  to 
make  its  pictures,  is  not  only  the  ex- 
ternal visible  world  of  nature,  but  the 
world  of  imaginative  nature,  a  portion 
of  which  is  inherent  in  all  mankind, 
and  which  makes  them  love  and  fear^ 
in  cases  of  their  own  predilection  or 
terror*  a  little  beyon4  reason*  but  not 
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a  littlo  beyond  trutlii  for  tho  very  nap 
ture  b  truth.  If  it  be  in  the  nature 
of  our  minds  that  thought  should  travel 
and  shift  its  ground,  with  instant  and 
wonderful  rapidity*  from  east  to  west* 
and  yet  then  not  be  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  the  world,  may  not  art  in  this 
imitate  nature,  or  rather  take  advan- 
tage of  this  ubiquity  of  fancy's  nature* 
and*  with  nice  arrangement  and  rapid 
delusion,  hurry  us  over  space  and  time, 
and  place  us  when  and  where  it  pleases* 
without  violence*  as  the  drama  does  in 
its  shifting  scenes,  and  as  Sbakspeare 
has  done  in  his  '<  Winter's  Tale?**  Be 
it  well  or  ill  done*  is  the  only  question* 
If  with  a  judgment  and  power*  it  is 
the  work  of  genius ;  lacking  that 
judgment*  we  make  a  mock  of  and 
deride  the  attempt*  and  point  to  it  as 
a  palpable  cheat.  In  the  theatre  wo 
hiss  the  poor  actdr — we  should  con« 
demn  the  author.  Is  not  Burns's 
««Tam  0*Shanter*'  a  pure  creation? 
Here,  too*  we  have  fairy  creatures  of 
another  ''  kith  and  kin ; "  and  do  not 
let  any  one  fancy  that,  before  reading . 
Burns,  he  has  had  any  knowledge  of 
them.  The  poet  spun  them  ont  of  that 
common  material  which  was  in  his  and 
every  one's  mind ;  and  as  the  thread  is 
drawn  out  in  the  poet's  mind*  so*  by 
his  electric  power,  is  it  drawn  out  in 
all*  and  the  same  forms  created*  and 
being  created  thus  within  every  mind* 
it  is  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  na- 
tural. And  in  this  of  Burns,  there  is 
another  natural  instinct  called  into 
play — ^the  humorous  $  so  that,  however 
dressed  or  undressed  in  its  vagaries* 
the  phantasma  is  still  natural,  still  in 
itself  a  truth.  The  forms  «<  of  things 
unknown*'— ^unknown  till  called  into 
existence  from  the  dormant  materials 
of  general  nature*  by  the  head  of 
genius— 4hereby  acquire  henceforth  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name.  And 
thus  it  is  that  genius  confers  an  ever- 
lasdng  benefit  upon  mankind*  present 
and  to  eome*  continually  enriching  it* 
creating  treasures  for  eivery  one's  en- 
joyment—doing that  out  of  the  mind 
which  cannot  be  done  ont  of  the  ma- 
terial world*  adding  to  that  which 
was ;  for,  if  with  matter*  there  is  not 
since  the  creation  of  world  one  atom 
more  than  there  was  at  first*  it  is  the 
very  contrary  with  the  world  of 
thought*  of  intellectual  invention*  of 
mind*  which  is  continually  enlarging, 
multiplying  itself,  becoming  more. 
Nay*  the  paintinj^  it  takes  possession 
of  matter*  gives  to  it  thought*  and 
makes  a  pew  thing  of  it.  That  U  nay 


not  appear  we  are  arguing  without 
an  adversary*  it  may  be  as  well  here 
to  give  some  account  of  a  discussion 
we  had  with  a  professed  lover  of  the 
natural*  and  which  originated  in  a 
conversation  on  "  schools  of  design." 
We  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue^ 
if  not  according  to  the  exact  words* 
correct  as  to  the  substance  of  what 
was  said.  We  will  designate  our  op- 
ponent  NATuaALisT,  ourselves  Ideal- 
ist:— 

Nat.  The  advantages  of  studying 
from  nature  alone*  will  be  manifest  in 
the  truth  that  will  be  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  art  In  our  ornamental  ma- 
nufactures* you  will  see  nothing  repre- 
sented that  is  not. 

Idb.  And  that  yon  consider  a  great 
advantage ;  and  are  you  not  confound- 
ing two  things  a  littie  incompatible 
with  each  other— art  and  manufac- 
ture? 

Nat.  No*  I  consider  them  one; 
there  may  be  higher  excellences  in 
some  departments  of  art  than  others* 
but  I  consider  ornamental  mannfaje- 
tures  a  department  of  art ;  and  it  is 
because  you  have  seen  such  bad  things 
in  patterns*  that  you  would  separate 
them.  Art  altogether  arises  out  of 
the  love  of  ornament. 

Idb.  Yes;  and,  like  a  magnificent 
river*  may  rise  from  a  very  insignifi- 
cant source.  You  may  sport  and  play 
at  the  fountain-head  what  petty  gam- 
bols you  please;  kick  it  with  your 
feet  and  splash  it  with  your  hands,  like 
wanton  children ;— but  further  on  it 
will  become  deep  and  resistiess,  and 
though  people  build  their  pleasant 
villas  upon  its  banks*  they  do  so  not 
without  a  fear  of  its  power*  and  care- 
fully fence  themselves  against  its  in- 
undations. So  art*  if  yon  will  stUl  call 
it  so*  while  it  is  confined  to  the  nar- 
row and  shallow  ornament*  u  a  thing 
of  mere  sport*  may  have  rules  of  its 
own  play;  but  when  this  art  in  its 
progress  enters  upon  the  territories 
of  thought*  of  mind*  it  takes  another 
name  and  character — it  is  genius — is 
grand  and  fearful*  of  every  beauty.  It 
commands — ^but  we  shall  get  out  of 
our  depth.  Sufficient  difference  is 
shown  to  justify  us  in  separating  them : 
so  that*  when  we  speak  of  art*  we  will 
only  speak  of  it*  as  the  higher  qua- 
lity* wherein  it  is  invariably  in  the 
province  of  mind. 

Nat.  I  will  not  quarrel  with  your 
distinction*  if  you  will  make  the  ex- 
act study  of  nature  the  necessary 
fymit^^n  of  b9tb. 
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Idb.  If  we  can  fint  agree  what  is 
nature.  I  fear,  in  yonr  sense  of  it,  we 
shall  not  agree ;  for  I  think  yon  are 
adverse  to  the  representation  of  anj 
thing  and  every  thing  in  higher  art 
and  design  in  mannfacturesy  that  has 
not  the  exact  delineation  and  charac- 
ter of  some  visible*  palpable  thing* 

Nat.  Yesi  I  have  an  aversion  to 
Tagaries — my  sense  of  trnth  is  shocked. 

Idb.  Your  sense  of  trnth  need  not 
be  ahocked.  You  have  limited  your- 
self to  a  particular  trnth,  and  finding 
not  that,  look  not  for  the  truth  that 
may  be. 

Nat.  I  do  not  understand  yon. 

Ide.  Welly  then,  put  it  thus :  we  do 
not  always  think  in  syllogisms.  Fancy 
hurries  away  the  mind  frequently,  so 
that  we  cannot  connect  thought  with 
thought;  we  run  into  unrestricted 
"  vagaries"  as  yon  term  them,  and 
refresh  ourselves  in  the  freedom  of 
nndefining  idleness.  This  is  a  eha- 
racter  of  our  minds ;  and  in  art,  what- 
ever accords  with  that  is  a  truth; 
force  upon  that  mood  an  exact  simili- 
tude, and  in  your  attempt  to  establish 
perhaps  the  minor  truth,  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  greater.  Let  us  exem- 
plify it  by  the  vagueness  of  some  ad 
UbUum  movements  in  music,  that  de* 
light  firom  the  very  scope  they  give 
to  this  idle  indulgence.  The  artist, 
the  musician,  nay,  even  the  manufac- 
*turer  of  ornamental  design,  that  shall 
succeed  in  drawing  yon  into  this  vein, 
does  so  by  touching  a  chord  of  truth 
iexistent  within  you^of  nature,  if  you 
please;  for  in  the  sense  we  now  speak 
of  truth,  it  is  one  with  nature. 

Nat.  There  may  be  something  in 
your  riew,  but  it  is  new  to  me,  and  I 
must  consider  it.  I  fear  it  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  strict  examination. 
Yonr  argument  would,  I  suspect,  ad- 
mit impossibilities  as  legitimate  sub- 
Jects  of  art. 

Ids.  I  do  not  see  why  art  should 
not  employ  itself  about  impossibilities, 
if  there  be  the  genius  to  make  them 
credible.     For  genius  has 
'<  KxhaoBted    worlds,   and  then  crested 


new." 

Nat.  That  is  the  creation  I  fear : 
surely  where  there  is  so  much  of 
beauty  in  the  world  that  is,  an  inex- 
haustible source,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter first  to  work  in  that  mine  ? 

Idb.  It  is  very  good  to  do  so,  I  will 
not  say  it  is  better,  if  you  mean  to 
confine  the  operator  to  that  mine ; 
every  mine  should  be  worked,  and 
some  workmen  have  an  irresistible  im- 


pulse to  try  new,  and  if  they  dig  out 
treasures  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Nat,  You  are  losing  the  thread  of 
the  discussion.  Now,  look  at  that 
frame  to  yonr  pier-glass,  it  has  been 
offending  me  this  hour,  and  attracts 
my  attention  to  its  absurdity.  This 
is,  I  believe,  of  the  taste  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  revived,  the  ornamental 
of  the  time  of  Louis  the  XIV.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  silly  deformity? 
You  have  flowing  lines  that,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  mean  nothing,  for  they 
are  neither  stem,  leafage,  nor  feather ; 
and  how  ridiculously  is  the  upper  in- 
volution terminated  in  what  is  meant, 
I  suppose,  to  be  a  dragon's  head,  widi 
the  dress  of  a  fury  1  Yet  never  was 
there,  never  could  there  be  such  a 
creature,  or  part  of  a  creature.  You 
will  not  pretend  to  call  this  abortive 
absurdity  a  truth  ? 

loE.  Yes,  I  do — the  sort  of  truth 
just  referred  to.  It  is  the  very  un- 
likeness  makes  the  vagary;  the  im- 
possible metamorphosis,  with  its  easy 
flowing  infinity  of  lines,  that  draw 
away  the  strict  judgment  into  a  maze 
of  wonder,  from  which  it  cannot  and 
would  not  escape;  this  impossible, 
which  is  made  half  credible  in  die 
dream-like  condition  it  engenders,  I 
would  term  the  ^*  magic  of  orna- 
ment;*' and  indeed,  in  my  pleasure, 
I  am  almost  disposed  to  retract  the 
distinction  I  have  made  between  art 
and  design  in  manufacture ;  at  least, 
it  draws  me  away  further  from  your 
view  of  exact  representation.  How 
could  you  alter  it?  imagine  instead  of 
it  a  sheep,  for  it  is  its  opposite,  a  cow, 
and,  if  you  please,  the  maid  milking  it, 
carved  according  to  most  exact  life; 
you  might  admire  the  thing,  but  it 
would  be  turned  out  of  this  room. 

Nat.  And  why,  for  I  reallv  think 
it  would  be  an  alteration  for  the  bet- 
ter? 

Idb.  The  why  is,  that  I  do  not  want 
the  fatigue  of  comparison  with  the 
reality,  where  ornament,  not  picture, 
is  intended ;  and  while  in  this  room  I 
would  shut  out  the  farm-yard  and  all 
its  pigs  and  sheep,  delvers  and  dig- 
gers. 

Nat.  Now  you  turn  from  sober 
argument  to  wit,  and  throw  an  air  of 
vulgarity  into  the  representation,  that 
need  not  be  a  part  of  it.'  Why  not  re- 
present things  in  themselves  more  ele- 
gant; fiowers,  for  instance,  and  fruit: 
von  know  the  value  of  Gibbon's  carv- 
ing? 

Idb.  Gibbon's  woik  is  beautiful  in- 
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deed,  and  he  knew  well  how  to  manage  will  at  least  call  the  artiat  to  a  airiet 
his  lights  and  shadows^  to  give  boldness  account  of  the  natural  in  his  woriu-i- 
and  delicacy  too  where  required :  you  you  will  make  him  study  nature*  and 
have  brought  a  giant  in  that  line  of  nature  alone,  in  all  forms,  particular- 
art  to  combat  for  yon  ;  but  I  will  pit  ly  the  human  figrurci  the  mostbeanti« 


the  dragonat  against  him ;  and  in  all 
that  ideality,  1  can  fancy  that  though 
he  cuts  off  one  head,  another  will 
peep  out  from  some  of  the  involutions 
of  lines,  and  soon  thrust  out  the  per^ 
feet  head,  and  hiss  secundum  artem. 
Besides,  the  whole  thing  is  delight- 
fully fantastic,  and  the  depths  and 
hollows  and  maziness  of  the  lines  are 
all  of  ornamental  magic,  to  be  con- 
verted ad  libUum  to  any  magical 
meaning :  and,  strange  to  say,  fancy 
will  do  what  comparison  will  not,  and 
invest  with  life,  understanding,  and 
meaning,  and  purpose,  those,  to  your 
view,  unmeaning  lines,  more  readily 
than  the  nicer  judgment  will  admit 
those  living  qualities  in  things  meant 
to  be  exact  similitudes.  We  are 
ready  to  deny  what  is  arrogantly  as- 
sumed. **  Are  those  pictures  like  tlie 
lions  ?*'  said  the  boy  to  the  showman. 
«'  Like  I  **  quoth  he,  **  so  much  so,  that 


Ibl  of  forms.  Let  us  confine  our* 
selves  to  picture,  I  will  consider 
'* schools  of  design*'  for  ourmana* 
Pictures  at  another  time.  Let  us  have 
exact  drawing  from  real  things,  and 
exact  eolouring  too,  perfect  nature  in 
the  arts,  meaning  picture-paaodng ; 
for  where,  as  you  say,  there  must  be 
a  more  definite  objeet,  there  must  be 
nothing  but  precise  truth. 

Ids.  But  you  forget  this  was 
agreed.  If  you  would  define  precise 
tmth  corre^y,  and  thus  it  is  we  argue 
in  a  circle ;  for  as  I  expected,  or  as 
such  was  my  meaning,  precise  truth 
nav  be  more  than  the  first  visible 
and  obvious  truth.  Exemplify  it  thus 
by  a  truly  ideal  painter  In  one  respect, 
and  not  at  all  so  In  another — Rem- 
brandt. Often,  in  telling  his  story, 
his  object  is  mystery,  his  figures  may 
be  ill-drawn,  ill-conceived;  no  mat- 
ter, he  wblies  not  to  draw  you  to 


you  would  not  know  one  from  the    them  as  to  beantifiil  objects,  but  they 
other.*'    ^^  Then,**  said  the  boy,  **  I    tell  as  parts  to  throw  into  light  and 


will  save  my  money."  He  had  no- 
thing left  him  to  wonder  at.  Had 
the  dragon  been  really  like  any  thing, 
we  should  never  wonder ;  now,  you 
may  look  yourself  into  a  mase  of  wild 
metamorphosis,  and  find  truth  and 
impossibility  linked  together  to  give 
you  pleasure. 

Nat.  You  really  magnify  the  or- 
namental greatly— you  surprise  me ; 
I  should  have  thought  you  would 
have  reserved  all  your  ideality  for 
the  higher  art — ^picture ;  but  now,  I 


shade,  and  on  whieh  to  vary  his  co« 
lonr,  so  that  you  think  not  of  them, 
but  of  the  mystery— that  is  his  object, 
he  is  true  toihat.  Hia  work,  there- 
fore, establishes  the  truth  of  mystery, 
to  which  he  has  occupied  the  minor* 
truths — ^minor  with  him  with  regard 
to  his  object,  though  every  thing  In 
another  painter  of  another  aim.  So 
you  will  see  here,  by  your  precise 
truth,  perhaps  you  did  not  mean  to 
include  this  ideal  truth. 

Nat.  But  do  you  not  think  Rem- 


find  that,  if  imagination  be  the  test    brandt*s  pictures  would  be  better,  i( 
of  genius,  there  must  be  more  of  it    in 
in  ornamental  design. 

Ids.    No,  by  no  means,  I  do  not 
even  intimate  so  much.  Pictures  have 
more  distinct,  more  defined  objects ; 
their  ideality  is  of  a  precise  purpose, 
and  must  be  united  at  the  same  time 
(more  closely  to  the  exactness  of  na- 
ture, while  they  have  an  aim  above 
it.      Design  in  ornamental  Is  best 
where  little  is  dqne ;  in  picture,  where 
much .     The  mind  must  be  in  the  pic- 
ture— in  the  other,  the  mind  is  in 
yourself— if  mind  it  should  be  called, 
— rather  say  fancy,  which  the  charac- 
ter of  ornament  surely  enables  you 
to  indulge  in. 

Nat.  Now,  then,  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  are  coming  round  to  my  opi- 
1U0B.    In  art|  tiien,  in  pietnro»  you 


addition,  there  was  the  beautilui 
and  correct  drawing  of  the  figure?. 

Ids.  I  fear  to  incur  the  charge  of 
inculcating  bad  taste,  but  if  compelled 
to  decide,  I  must  say — no.  Perfect 
music  may  not  be  without  a  sacrifice 
to  discord.  A  Venus  and  Apollo  in 
their  utmost  beauty  would  offend  in 
one  of  Rembrandt*s  deep  mysterie^^ 
they  would  divide  his  subject.  Where 
they  are,  they  must  have  absolute  do- 
minion. 

Nat.  Well,  there  may  he  aome- 
thing  in  that— but  you  are  fljring  horn 
the  purpose.  I  am  not  of  a  new  opi- 
nion—the controversy  is  an  old  one. 
The  Caracoi  first  set  up  the  school  of 
naturalists.  They  saw  in  nature  all 
that  was  wanted  in  art. 
IpB.  In  obyioiu  aatiire,  didthsgr? 
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Tbey  {NTMumed  ip  do  80$  but  in  ihm 
better  works  stepped  beyond  the  limits 
they  professed  to  eonfine  themselires 
vithin;  and  their  predileetion  has 
•Ten  made  their  high  fame  and  namo 
of  uncertain  duration.  The  fame  of 
Ihe  Caracoi  is  not  rising.  But  were 
not  Goireggio  and  Rafiaelle  natural- 
ists ?  Cerlunly  they  were»  and  idea^ 
lists  too — the  great  painter  must  be 
both ;  but  I  doubt  if  you  do  not»  in 
referring  to  that  controversy^  some* 
what  leave  your  own  ground.  Yon 
widen  the  dUscussion.  You  forget* 
too*  that  your  Caraoci  painted  tritons, 
and  sea  gods*  and  wood  nymphs* 
dryads  and  hama-dryads*  which  tney 
did  not  find  in  their  academies— and* 
where  they  made  them  too  human* 
they  laclLed  genius*  and  were  shack- 
led. Tlie  fact  is*  the  art  is  universal ; 
too  wide  is  the  field  for  these  limits. 
.  We  agree  perfectly,  if  you  assert  that 
nature  should  be  studied  intensely*  and 
with  utmost  accuracy ;  but  when  na- 
ture's forms  leave  you*  that  is  ester- 
nal*  shrink  not  from  the  ideal  daring. 

Nat*  It  is  not  that  nature's  forms 
leave  yon*  but  you  leave  them  ;  and 
the  examples  you  g^ve*  though  from 
tiie  naturalists  the  Caracci*  are  to  my 
view  absurdities.  Who  ever  saw*  or 
in  a  sane  state  imagined*  tritons  and 
mermaids*  and  id  genus  omnef — the  im- 
possibility of  their  existence  is  shock- 
ing. There  cannot  be  physically* 
anatomically,  such  a  being  as  halif- 
man  balf-fini :  our  aetual  knowledge 
ikes  up  against  the  fabrication,  and 
proclaims  the  cheat. 

Ids.  Not  so  fast— you  assume  too 


much ;  who  ever  saw  is  one  thing, 
but  who  ever*  in  a  sane  state*  imagin- 
ed is  another  thing.     I  will  tell  you 
the  sanest  who  imagined  he  saw 
*<  A  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back.'* 

Nay*  the  all-sane  Shakspeare  not  only 
imagined  he  saw*  but  called  the  tes- 
timony of  another  sense ;  ho  heard  her 
"  Utteriog  such  dulcet  and  harmoniom 

breath* 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song." 

You  must  not  pass  over  the  last  line* 
the  idea  beyond  the  visible  nature^ 
giving*  endowing  with  the  anatomy  of 
brain*  and  lesUng*  «nd  sense  of  oivili- 
t^  too*  that  which  hath  none.  Nay 
moce*  the  v^ry  stars  are  mad  to  hear 
the  music— 

f  And  certain  atara  abot  madly  from  theb 

aphercs, 
To  hear  the  tea-maid'a  muaie." 
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Shakspeare  imagine  die  mermaid*  but 
gave  the  sea  and  the  stars  life*  and  un- 
derstanding* and  delight  to  hear  her. 
I  see  you  yield—be  sure  that,  if  you 
bring  poetry  into  the  argument,  yon 
are  lost ;  for  the  art  is  poetry*  only  for 
words  it  uses  forms  and  colours. 

Nat.  No,  not  quite  thesame — words 
hurry  over  the  absurdities*  but  paint- 
ing fixes  them* 

Inc.  Painting  only  ^xet  what  it  se- 
lects* so  that  it  must  bear  the  blame| 
or  assume  the  merit. 

Nat.  Even  in  poetiy  does  not  Ho« 
race  decry  the  practice  of  imagining 
impossible  conjunctions  ? 

IDB.  Certainly  he  dees  not-:— he 
only  condemns  the  incongruous  in 
character— the  tigers  and  lamba--. 
nan  ut  placidis  coeont  immitia.  The 
monster  he  called  his  friends  to  deride* 
was  indeed  air  absurd  jumble  of  odds 
and  ends*  that  never  could  be  imagin- 
ed to  be  one  being.  The  horse's  neck, 
and  the  woman's  head*  and  what  be- 
nde? 

Nat.  You  will  not  defend  a  Cen- 
taur, that  worst  of  impossibilities ; 
would  any  painter  of  sense  now-a- 
days  perpetrate  such  a  subject  ? 

Idb.  Why  not  ?  I  have  seen  a  very 
beautiful  picture*  by  Rubens*  of  the 
Centaur  Nessus — toe  wounded  Nes- 
sus;  nor  did  Rubens  think  it  a  vile 
perpetration  to  paint  the  half-bull 
hall-fish  monster*  rushing  from  the 
sea  to  destroy  the  chaste  Hippolytus; 
nor  do  I  think  you  would*  upon  re« 
flection*  disdain  the  beast ;  but  Cen- 
taurs surely  are  a  poetical  conception, 
and  of  admitted*  recognised  fable. 

Nat.  Poetry  run  mad,  and  paint- 
ing too*  that  adopts  the  fable.  Do  let 
me  show  you  the  absurdity.  Here  b 
a  creature  with  two  stomachs*  the  hu- 
man and  ^uine*  and  one  mouth  to 
maintain  them  both — the  one  body 
lives  on  hay*  the  other  on  flesh*  and 
there  cannot  be*  physically  speaking* 
any  union  or  communication  between 
them.  Is  it  possible  to  look  at  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Centaur,  and  not  see  and 
laugh  at  the  folly  or  ignorance  of  the 
artist  ? 

Idb.  Well*  you  have  put  a  very 
strong  case— you  have  put  the  dissec- 
tion of  your  own  natural  in  a  very 
strilusg*  startHpg  ^ay;  but  if*  not- 
withstanding that*  I  can  make  out  a 
case  for  the  Centaurs*  the  greater  wHl 
be  the  triumph  of  art. 

Nat.  Admitted. 

Idb.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  igno- 


80  that  you  ^rm^P  thut  not  only  did    ^rfmce— it  may  be  adied  if  knowMge* 
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too,  does  not  prodaco  its  morbid  dis- 
ease; and^  be  not  ofTended,  it  may 
happen  that  your  imagination  is  in- 
fected by  it ;  and  as  one  in  the  jaun- 
dice %ees  all  things  of  one  hue,  so  one 
under  the  knowledge  of  disease^  may 
see^  by  too  scrutiniziag  a  view,  through 
the  beauty -covering  to  the  bones  and 
sinews^  and  anatomize  a  Venus.     It 
has  been  said,  happy  is  he  that  does 
not  know  he  has  a  stomach  ;  we  may 
say,  doubly  unhappy  is  he  who,  in 
looking  at  a  picture  of  a  Centaur, 
should  discover  that  he  has  two.   You 
are  disenchanted  by  your  knowledge, 
it  has    deadened  your  imagination. 
You  would  be  incredulous  of  any  fruit 
but  pippins,  in  the  fabulous  Hespe- 
rides.     You  would  bark  in  return  at 
dl  Cerberus's  heads,  and  pass  on,  never 
believing  that  you  would  meet  the 
ghost  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
and  converse  with  him  on  glory.  The 
waking  dream  of  poetry  must  not  be 
lor  you.'    You  must  always  pass  con- 
demnation on  our  best  poets  and  paint- 
ers, if  you  cannot  so  master  your 
mind  as  to  throw  it  into  a  belief. 
What  to  you  would  be  Titian*s  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  and  the  young 
Satyr-god  dragging  the  captured  head? 
What  Raffaelle*s  Archangel  treading 
upon  the  Great  Enemy  ?    Would  you 
not  see  the  impossibility  of  make  and 
muscle  to  support  his  wings,  as  you 
do  that  of  the  two-bodied  Centaur? 
Poor  Ovid  I  and  all  the  poets  and  paint- 
ers that  have  followed  him,  you  would 
bum  all  their  metamorphoses.    The 
beautiful   Circe,   too,    you  will  not 
acknowledge  a  swine  of  her  making. 
You  can  pass  with  an  unpalpitating 
heart  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
But  yon  are  not  to  be  envied.     The 
fact  is,  in  the  better  half  of  poetry  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  know  but  to 
believe— to  believe  even  against  know- 
ledge; a  belief  that  borrows  more 
from  our  feelings,  and  perhaps  our 
better  ones,  than  from  our  understand- 
ings.   You  cannot  love  truly  with  this 
ever-vigilant,  prying  knowledge,  for 
to  do  so  you  must  take  something  fur 
granted,  and  borrow  a  few  fascinations 
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g^age  you  use*  lest  yon  deal  in  hyper- 
bole, in  trope  and  figure.  Now  tell 
me,  is  not  all  this  abandonment  against 
your  nature?  you  have  really  nqt  con«» 
sidered  the  subject  sufficiently.  Are 
you  prepared  to  give  up  all  that  is 
shown,  from  the  drift  of  your  argu- 
ments, you  must  give  up  ?  Knowledge 
makes  even  charity  cold;  you  had 
better  give  your  pence  to  a  good  actor 
than  discover  every  cheat.  But  be 
consistent ;  burn  every  work  of  imagi- 
nation that  demands  of  you  a  prior 
belief,  (and  you  shall  have  a  small 
library,)  or  admit  even  Centaurs  within 
the  pale  of  credibility. 

Nat.  You  have  lectured  me  finely, 
and  have  said  as  much  for  your  Cen- 
taurs as  can  be  said. 

Idb.  By  no  means.  There  is  much 
more  to  bo  said — the  better  half  is 
unsaid ;  for  even  courts  of  justice  bow 
to  precedent — there  is  authority  in, 
their  favour.  Do  you  reklly  forget  the 
great  statuary — the  noble  battle  of  the 
Lapithse  and  Centaurs  ?  even,  you  see, 
in  hard  solid  marble  has  the  great  idea 
been  perpetuated.  But  1  will  give 
you  an  example  in  painting.  Let  us 
look  for  Lucian's  description  of  the 
copy  of  a  picture  by  Zeusiis,  which  be 
saw  at  Athens,  of  a  female  Centaur. 
Here  it  is— £/xop«  rrn  UKoyos. 

Nat.  And,  with  the  original,  hand 
down  the  translation.  Franklin*s,  1  see  ? 
Idb.  I  shall  read  it. 
NaT.  By  all  means. 
Ids.  Thus,  then, saith  Lucian: — "I 
will  tell  you  a  story  of  Zeuxis.  That 
famous  painter  seldom  chose  to  handle 
trite  and  common  subjects,  such  as 
heroes,  gods,  and  battles ;  but  always 
endeavoured  to  strike  out  something 
new,  and  exerted  all  his  art  and  skill 
upon  it.  Among  other  things  he 
painted  a  female  Centaur,  with  two 
young  ones.  There  is  an  exact  copy 
of  it  now  at  Athens ;  the  original  was 
said  to  have  been  sent  into  Italy  by 
Sylla,  the  Roman  general,  and  lost  at 
sea  with  the  whole  cargo,  somowhere, 
I  believe,  near  Malta.  The  copy, 
however,  I  have  seen,  and  will  describe 
to  you ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  be  a 


from  imagination.  So,  my  good  friend,    judge  of  pictures,  but  because  when  1 


if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  you  will  strip 
yourself  bare  indeed ;  you  will  have 
no  confidence  in  hidden  virtues.  Go 
not  to  a  theatre,  for  if  the  fit  lasts^you 
will  see  nothing  but  the  actors  ;  you 
vrill  not  shed  a  tear  over  Lear  and 
Cordelia,  for  you  will  know  they  are 
but  mimes.  Nay,  you  must  hourly 
call  yourself  to  ta&k  for  Iho  yery  lau- 


saw  it,  in  a  painter*s  collection  there, 
it  made  a  strong  impression  on  me, 
and  I  perifectly  recollect  every  part  of 
it.  The  Centaur  is  lying  down  on  a 
smooth  turf ;  that  part  which  repre- 
sents a  mare  is  stretched  on  the  gronnd, 
with  the  hind  feet  extended  backwards. 
The  fore  feet" — (Stay  a  moment,  tiie 
good  Dr  Franklin  has  omiUed  to  trans- 
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ilpfACLiirtyTnyt^eUy  »eu  tie  ecyxavof  iorip. 
But  that  which  is  woman  is  gently 
raked,  and  reclines  upon  the  elbow. 
Why  did  he  omit  it?    Did  he  think  it 
contradicted,  by  the  action  of  holding 
her  young  ?    But  to  proceed) — "  The 
fore  feet  not  reaching  out  as  if  she  lay 
on  her  side*  but  one  of  them  as  kneel- 
ing, with  the  hoof  bent  under,  the 
other  raised  up,  and  trampling  on  the 
grasBy  like  a  horse  prepared  to  leap." 
(That  won't  do,  Dr  Franklin — xxt  rv 
fheUpovs  dm>^»/A^et^ilcu,  0/0/  £ia/y  iTTTOt 
»]CU^<u(A€¥<it    dvecvriliif  —  holdiog    the 
ground,  as  horses  do  that  try  to  rise 
up,  to  leap  np»  if  you  please,  when 
lying  down.     But  to  proceed)—-"  She 
holds  one  of  the  young  ones  in  her 
arms,  and  suckles  it  like  a  child  at  her 
woman's  breast,  and  the  other  at  her 
dugs  like  a  colt.     In  the  further  part 
of  the  picture  is  seen  a  male  Centaur, 
as  watching  from  a  place  of  observa- 
tion, aupposed  to  be  the  father,"  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  father  1  for  shame,  Dr 
Franklin,  who  would  doubt? — no  sup- 
posiUon  at  all ;  Lucian  says,  thinking 
of  the  subject,  the  female  Centaur — 
«»}}(     Uninns    XuX«5j7    ms    rx    /3^s(pu 
dfA^>vre^uBtif  riSnififf^t»yis — **  The  hus- 
band of  her  thus  in  both  ways,  nursing 
her  young.**)     "  He  (the  husband, 
and,  of  course,  the  father)  is  behind, 
and  discorers  only  the  horse  part  of 
the  figure,  and  appears  smiling,  (smil- 
ing, ycx«y :  Centaurs  don't  smile,  more 
likely  uttering  a  good  horse  laugh,  and 
iTriJcvTTtt  yfXtfy,  describes  an  action. 
But  thus  let  it  be  smiling)— showing  a 
lion's  cub,  which  he  lifts  up  as  if  to 
frighten  the  young  ones  in    sport. 
With  regard  to  correctness  in  drawing, 
the  eolouring,  light  and  shade,  symme- 
try, proportion,  and  other  beauties  of 
this  picture,  as  I  am  not  a  sufficient 
jadge  of  the  art,  I  leave  it  to  painters, 
whose  business  it  is  to  explain  and 
illustrate  them.     What  I  principally 
admire  in  Zeuxis,  is  his  showing  so 
much  variety,  and  all  the  riches  of  his 
art,  in  the  management  of  one  subject, 
representing  a  man  so  fierce'  and  ter- 
rible, the  hair  so  nobly  disheveled, 
rough  and  flowing  over  the  shoulders 
where  it  joins  the  horse,  lind  the  coun- 
tenance, though  smUing,  amazingly 
wild  and  savage.    The  female  Centaur 
is  a  most  beautiful  mare  of  Thessalian 
breed,  such  as  had  been  never  ridden 
or  tamed.     All  the  upper  part  resem- 
bling a  very  handsome  woman,  ex- 
cept the  ears,  which  are  like  a  satyrs : 
that  part  of  the  figure,  where  the  body 
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of  the  woman  joins  to  that  of  the  horse, 
incorporating  as  it  were  insensibly, 
and  by  slow  degrees,  so  that  you  can 
scarce  mark  the  transition,  deceiving 
the  sight  most  agreeabli/.    The  fero- 
city that  appears  in  the  young  ones, 
is  moreover  admirably  expressed  ;  as 
well  as  the  childish  innocence  in  their 
countenances  when  they  look  towards 
the  young  lion,  clinging  at  the  same 
time  to  the  breast,  and  getting  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  mother.**    Does 
not  this  description  reconcile  you  to 
the  Centaurs  even  more  than  the  Pby- 
galeian  marbles  ?  How  admirably  does 
Lucian  criticise  the  picture,  feeling 
everv  beauty!   The  Hippo- Centaur, 
looking  on  at  his  infants,  and  holding 
up  the  lion*s  cub  to  frighten  them — 
his   filXif^fAot   Ketnot   yiT^amrog  ^m^ta^fg 
o'Xoy,  K»t  o^uoM  r/,  x«/  dvinf^i^v.     The 
look,  all  wild  and  savage,  of  the  laugh- 
ing mountain  man-beast.     How  well 
the  man  is  defined,  and  the  brute! 
How  beautiful  the  female,  and  how 
well  the  human  body  blends  with  that 
of  the  horse  ii  f^t^tiy  kxi  ii  xQ/zoyn  ruv 
frufAOtirav  Kxff  oavvx'JrrfTeu^  KXt  ovifhetreu 
ra  yvvxtKti^  ro  ivxtKOu,  ijQffcct  kui  ouk 
d6^06is  fAerx^xtvitaXj  kou  Ik  'x-^oaeer/ayfn 

its  TO  iriQOif  viFxyofAtvTfi,    Luciau,  and 
of  course  Zeuxb,  you  perceive,  saw, 
as  well  as  you  and  all  other  natu- 
ralists, the  impossibility  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  bodies,  and  directs 
your  attention  to  the  wonderful  art 
with  which  you  are  cheated  into  a  be- 
lief of  it.     Lucian  claims  as  a  merit 
what  you  would  make  an  objection. 
How  nicely  he  notices,  particularly  as 
heing  most  wonderful  in  efiect,  the 
expression  of  the  infants  at  the  breast, 
still    feeding,  but  looking  'jeettliKug 
fAc£K*  'TF^og    rov    ffxvfcyou    rw   'h.tarvog, 
which  the  father  is  holding  up  to  ter- 
rify them,  and  to  observe  the  effects. 
Does  not  all  this  variety,  the  infants, 
and  the  incident  of  thelion*s  cub,  avert 
your  attention  from  any  impossibility? 
—-and  how  artfully  managed?  Zeuxis, 
Lucian  tells  us,  was  disgusted  that  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  only  was  ad- 
mired, and  not  his  mode  of  treating 
it.      Tov  ^rijXoy  mg  rtx^ing  Ivettvovfti. 
The  mud,  the  dirt,  of  the  art  they  only 
admire — the   dregs    says   Franklin. 
Lucian  winds  np  both  with  a  notice 
worth  your  attention.    '*  All  else  but 
the  novelty  did  Zeuxis  in  vain;  yet 
not  in  vain,  for  you  are  judges  of 
punting,  and  see  every  thing  with  a 
knowledge  of  art,  provided  it  be  wor- 
thy an  exhibition*' — which  we  think 


^raiiUi«  nifliranslatM.  **  I  hope  my    wsfi  {irid^m^  tQ  bil  l^ftPPf  bvotlior* 


productions  will  be  worthj  your  ap- 
probation." "  y^at^tKOi  yo^  Cf<cu{  Ken 
fcwTtt  rtyc^iii  iKOtrret  o^eirf,  tin  f*0¥0¥  di,t9c 
ru  dc«T^w  2f/xj'vc<v.'*  An  excellent  mot- 
toto  be  placed  over  the  door  of  a  nation- 
al gallery.   Franklin  has  tome  whim- 


Above  all|  two  tritont  c^rryinjr  Yfllli|9 
reclining  in  her  shell,  and  scattiaring 
flowers  of  everjr  kind  in  tfa#  way  be- 
fore the  bride :  thus  they  proceeded 
from  Phoenicia  quite  to  Greta.  Whea 
they  arrived  at  the  island^  Jupiter  ap- 


ileal  notes — "  ZeuxiSf"  says  he^  '*  if    peared  Qo  longer  in  the  form  of  a  buU  $ 
we  may  credit  our  author,  must  havp     put,  in  his  own>  taking  Eurepa  by  th« 


been  the  Stubbs  of  antiquity." 

Nat.  The  description  is  at  any  rate 
beautiful,  and  I  know  you  will  take 
advantage  of  that  admission^  and  say 
the  description  is  the  picture ;  so  I  must 
yield  myself  up,  at  least  for  the  present^ 
to  'believe  any  thing  to  be  natural. 

Ide.  That  Is  more  than  I  ask ; — but 
come,  Lucian  had  a  sane  judgment* 
loved  pictures,  and  has  given  descrip- 
tions of  a  few — shall  we  look  into 
them? — ^you  will  be  called  to  believe 
more  impossibilities.  We  will  take 
his  dialogue  of  Zephyrus  and  No- 
tus — his  picture;  and  Paul  Vero- 
nese never  painted  better.  '<  ZepAj^nu, 
Europa  wandered  to  the  s^a-shor^, 
to  divert  herself  with  her  companionSf 


hand,  led  her  blushing  and  with  down* 
cast  eyw  into  the  Dictsean  eave.  We 
returned  to  |he  sea ;  aad»  according 
to  our  several  departments,  m«>ved  thi 
waves  of  it."  **Noiu$^  Happy,  thrice 
happy  art  thou,  Zephyrus,  to  have  seen 
such  a  sight,  whilst  I  was  employed 
in  looking  at  griffins,  elephants*  an4 
blacks."  Here  are  pictures  that  many 
have  painted  after  this  description,  is 
words  and  colours*  and  not  the  least 
worthy  the  fascinating  Ariosto.  Tbeise 
is,  by- the- by,  a  preUy  little  Greek 
idyll  taken  from  this  tale  of  Eoropa* 
that  Gibson  the  sculptor  would  make 
much  of.  it  is  of  Cupid  tmmed  ploogb- 
man,  and,  while  sowing,  he  seat  and 
knows  Jupiter  in  his  bdl  Ibrm,  looks 


when  Jupiter,  putting  on  the  form  of    back  and  threatens  him,  that  If  he 


a  bull,  came  and  sported  with  them. 
Most  beautiful  did  he  appear,  for  he 
was  milk-white,  his  countenance  mild 
and  gentle,  and  his  horns  turned  back 
in  the  most  graceful  manner;  he 
leaped  and  played  about  the  shore, 
and  lowed  so  delightfully,  that  Euro- 
pa  ventured  to  get  upon  him.  Jupi- 
ter immediately  ran  off  with  her  as 
fast  as  possible  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
away*  She  was  frightened  out  of  her 
wits ;  with  one  hand  laid  hold  of  Us 
horn  that  she  might  not  fall  off,  and 
with  the  other  took  up  her  robes  that 
were  tossed  about  by  the  wind."  **Nof 
tus.  It  must  have  been  a  charming 
sight,  Zephyrus,  to  see  Jupiter  swim- 
ming and  carrying  his  beloved." 
"  Zephyrus,  But  what  followed  was 
still  more  delightful.  The  sea  be- 
came placid,  and,  lulled  as  it  were  in" 
to  tranquillity,  resembled  a  smooth  and 
unruffled  plain ;  we«  as  silent  specta- 
tors only,  accompanied  them.  The 
loves,  hoveling  round  them*  and  some- 
times Just  touching  the  waves  with 
their  ^et,  bore  lighted  torches,  and 
sung  hymeneals.  Tlie  oereids,  half- 
naked,  rising  from  the  water,  rode  on 
the  backs  of  dolphins,  and  joined  in 
the  chorus  of  applause.  The  tritons 
and  sea  nymphs,  all  that  the  element 
could  produce  of  grace  or  beauty, 
sported  and  sung  around.  Neptune 
himself,  ascending  his  chariot  with 
Amphitrite,  led  the  way  rejoicing*  and 


doesn't  mind  .what  he  is  about,  he  witt 
put  his  neck  in  the  yoke.  Is  not  this 
a  subject  for  sculpture,  the  god-buU* 
what »  form.— and  the  arch-god  love?" 

But  you  remember  Lucian's  picture 
of  Luna  and  Endymion,  in  the  diap 
logue  between  Venae  and  Luna.  The 
Greek  ia  all  gentleness  of  moat  moon- 
light sleep,  and  silver-shadod  light. 

*'  You  think  Endymion  than*  said 
Venus*  beautiful  ? 

"  Oh  yes,  particularly  iriiea  vwfitt* 

if^n  tK  ms  Xl^t^  uvi^ptQifra,  i  leii»  It 
wi^i  Tifi¥  »<^»7iDy  if  TO  eiif»  ivmwthttffumn 
iwtv^BWUf  r^  T^6Mr^  wt^i»*ifupj$.  tit 
i^o  TOP  uvmu  h^vfiCtifOf  ditmwMn  to 
dfibfi^iov  tKtipo  da$nm*  Torf  roiiwf 
iym  dyf^opwrt  MtriU9»  iv  dx^««  T«ijr 
itt»ru>M¥  /3£/9iiftVi«»  u(  KMi  un  datfy^ 

Franklin  tbns.— <<  X1010--T0  ma,  I 
confess  h»  appears  aharming,  asp** 
eially  when*  throwing  hia  gamsaiit  on 
the  rock*  he  goes  to  sla<^,  bia  arrows 
in  his  left  hand*  that  seam  dropping 
from  him*  (no  <Uiat  seam*'  thara  ia  no 
seem  at  «ll-*alMady  now  stippiag  out 
of  his  hand*  yet  that  has  not  the  beauty 
of  uvo^tQpT^)  and  Us  right  auippoi^ 
lag  his  head*  and  gking  new  loslra  to 
his  baautifttl  face.  His  breatli*  aa  ha 
sleeps,  IS  sweater  than  ambrosia.  (Oh! 
Franklin*  Franklin  1  It  is '  be,  dissolv. 
adin  sleapj  breaihaft  out  that  anbraaial 
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breAtbiny**)  Tbeil  oimie  I  4owd»  b» 
•oftly  M  po8«ibl#«  and  traading  on  my 
lip- toes  that  I  may  not  wake  and  dis- 
turb him.  You  know  the  re»t«  in 
ahort»  X  am  dyiog  for  love  of  him." 
The  latter  party  in  particular,  is  Tilely 
translated.  The  Oreek  has  the  very 
softness  and  caution  of  the  gentlest 
footing.  Albano  painted  this,  and 
sweetly.  U  was  soft  moonlight,  and 
sleep,  and  love>  and  Dtan's  beauty. 
.  Nat.  But  this  is  Lucian's  picture 
pf  words,  not  his  description  of  a  pic- 
ture actually  painted. 

Ipe.  True — and  if  you  are  not  tired 
of  Luciau,  we  will  turn  to  his  de- 
scription of  a  picture,  which  he  says 
he  saw  In  Italy,  l^r/y  umm¥  h  *  IruTa^ 
«4Py«  fi^y.  The  picture  is  by  ^tion — 
the  marriage  of  Roxana  and  Alexan- 
der. Rafiaelle  was  so  pleased  with 
this  de&cripUon,  that  ho  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  it,  which  was  hung  in  his  own 
room.  The  only  alteration  made  by 
Raffaelle  bmng,  that  he  transfegred 
ibe  seeue  from  an  inner  chamber  to  a 
£aoip.  Lucian*s  description  is  per- 
fectly graphic  vtty»mM»  rt  ;c^iiif^«t  x«cf - 

Such  was  the  ^rlection  of  the  pie- 
lure,  that  Proxenidas,  the  chief  judgs^ 
was  charmed  with  it  to  such  a  degree, 
4hat  he  gave  JBUon,  who  was  a  stranr 
ger,  bis  daughter  in  marriage. 

*'  The  scene,"  says  Ludan,  ''  is  91 
handsome  inner  chamber,  with  a  nup. 
tial  bed  in  k,  on  whieh  Roxana,  4 
most  beautifid  viigin,  is  reclining, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as 
asbaflsed  of  looking  up  to  Alexander, 
who  stands  by  her.  She  is  attended 
by  several  smiling  cupids,  one  of 
whom  is  behind,  fifting  up  her  veil, 
and  diseovering  her  beauties  to  the 
bridegroom;  whilst  another,  in  the 
oharaeter  of  a  sUtc,  pulls  off  her  slip- 

Eir,  that  she  may  lie  down  ;  another 
ys  hold  on  Alexander's  robe,  and 
seems  drawing  him,  with  all  his 
etrength,  towards  the  bride.  He  has 
a  gaiUnd  in  his  band,  whieh  he  offt^rs 
So  her.  Hepbaestion  stands  close  to 
him  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
leaning  on  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  I 
take  to  be  Hymen,  though  there  is  no 
aame  inscribed  oyer  him.  In  another 
part  of  ih»  pieture  are  a  cumber  qf 
vnpids  sporting  with  Alexander's  ar- 
mour, two  of  them — like  porters  sweat- 
ing under  a  burthen — carry  bag  a  spear, 
with  two  more  at  a  little  <Mstuiiee,  one 
lying  upon  his  shield,  and  borne,  like 
A  khkg  in  triumph,  by  several  who 
take  hold  of  the  bandlea  of  i$»  whilst 


(he  other  gets  into  his  coat-of-maii, 
and  conceius  himself,  as  if  with  a  de- 
sign to  frighten  the  rest  if  they  come 
that  way ;  nor  are  these  sports  with- 
out design,  as  the  artist  meant  by  them 
to  point  out  tlie  hero's  passion  for 
war,  and  to  show  that  how  much  so- 
ever he  might  be  in  love  with  Roxana, 
he  had  not  forgot  his.  arms.  The  pic- 
ture, it  ma^  be  obseryed,  had  some- 
thing nupUal  in  it,  which  might  re- 
commend iEtion  to  'the  daughter  of 
Proxenidas,  as  the  marriage  of  Alex- 
ander was  a  type  of  his  own,  and  the 
herp,  whose  wedaing  was  represented, 
a  kind  of  bridesman  to  the  painter, 
who  went  awa^  equally  happy.**  This 
of  Franklin's  is  not  the  most  elegant 
translation ;  but  does  it  serve  to  recon- 
cile you  to  the  machinery  of  cupids, 
which,  unless  you  have  advanced,  are 
a  step  or  two  beyond  your  limits  of 
the  natural  ? 

Nat.  I  see  you  are  determined  to 
decide  for  me ;  but  has  not  this  saqi^ 
Lucian  a  description  of  a  portrait,  and 
a  deiei^ce  of  the  flattery,  in  which 
there  is  no  such  cupid  machinery  ? 
^  Ids.  '<  The  Portrait,"  which  is  so 
much  the  work  for  the  painter  that 
the  translator  '*  humbly  inscribed  the 
translation  to  his  friend  the  great  por- 
trait painter  of  England,  Sir  Josnua 
Reynolds.**  But  are  you  quite  cor- 
r«90t  as  to  the  machinery  ?  It  Is  not  a 
^Lescription,  but  directions  how  to 
paint  it;  and  all  art,  all  beauty,  idl 
wisdom,  gods,  goddesses,  the  most 
noted  philosophers,  and  most  fascinat- 
ing of  woman  kiod,  are  called  upon 
to  contribute,  even  P»dalus  and  his 
wings,  which,  by-the-by,  offers  the 
trai^atpr  an  opportunity  of  a  Air 
grosser  flattery  than  could  he  charged 
against  his  origuaal,  and  is  certainly  it 
specimen  of  the  bathos.  Thus,  in  a 
note  on  Dauialus's  wings,  he  says : — 
f*  This  is  to  the  last  decree  elegant ; 
the  whole  description  is,  indeed,  ini- 
mitable- It  is  perhaps  impossible  fof 
an  English  reader  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, to  read  the  latter  part  of  it  with- 
out applying  it  to  the  best  of  women, 
iMir  own  amiable  and  beneflcept  Queen 
Charlotte.**  The  passage  that  called 
ont  this  nonsense  nms»  ^'.  and  thus 
she  also  gains  uuif^rsal  admiration, 
lor  all  wish  those  wings  may  ever  re- 
pain  unhurt  which  spatter  blessings 
on  every  side  of  them ;  **  and  by  thi«,  ' 
you,  my  friend  Naturalbl;,  wUl  learn 
twothings_that "  The  Portrait"  does 
refer  to  things  a  little  out  of  your  na- 
lursii  and  that  flattery^  will  never  want 
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an  avenue  to  enter  in  at.    And  you    coarse— too  rapid  to  allow  you   to 


may  perhaps  add,  that  what  was  im- 
possible for  an  English  reader  at  one 
junctare,  is  rery  possible  at  another; 
and  thus  you  may  be  led  to  question 
some  other  of  your  impossibilities. 

Nat.  You  certainly  do  not  consi- 
der any  conceptions  good  and  worthy 
of  representation,  but  those  of  a  sound 
mind.  For  that,  sanity  is  necessary  to 
genius.  Yet  you  must  admit — for,  as  a 
strong  case,  I  return  to  the  Centaurs— 
that  the  conception  of  these  monsters 
arose  from  terror,  which  is  not  the 
sane  state  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  state 
in  which  we  see  things  not  as  they 
are.  The  enemy  that  first  made  their 
appearance  descending  from  the  hills 
on  horsebaclc,  in  the  terror  caused  by 
the  strangeness  of  the  object,  were 
taken,  man  and  horse,  for  one  creature. 
Here  fear  set  aside  reason  ;  and  it  is 
surely  doubly  absurd  to  perpetuate, 
when  reason  returns,  what  could  only 
be  conceived  in  the  absence  of  reason. 
Ide.  Well,  we  will  say  that  terror  was 
the  parent  of  the  idea ;'  but  I  cannot 


scrutinize  their  forma — quitting  Ho- 
mole  and  the  snowy  Othrys,  they 
enter  the  woods,  the  woods  gif  e  way 
as  they  pass,  and  you  hear  nothing 
but  the  crash  of  branch  and  leafage. 
Away  they  fly.  The  vision  has  passed ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  it  never :  and 
will  you  coolly  turn  round,  and  swear 
you  could  have  seen  nothing,  for  the 
creatures  must  have  had  each  two 
stomachs,  and  think  it  an  impossibility  ? 
We  are  all  apt  to  yield  a  more  ready 
belief  to  fancy,  than  you  give  even 
yourself  the  credit  for  doing.  It  is 
natural — ^we  begin  it  with  infancy,  and 
if  we  lose  the  power,  it  is  only  in  a 
morbid  state  of  knowledge.  Some 
are  fearful  we  shall  believe  too  much 
in  works  of  fancy— you  too  little  for 
enjoyment.  Bottom  thought  that 
Snug,  the  joiner,  should  show  balf  his 
face  through  his  lion's  mane,  and  ad- 
vertise himself  to  the  ladies  as  a  man,  as 
other  men  are,  for  "  there  is  not  a  more 
fearful  wild-fowl  than  your  lion  liv 
ing."    After  all,  it  is  better  to  give  a 


admit  that  terror  is  not  a  sane  state  of    little  credit  to  fancy,  onels  own  or  of 


the  mind ;  it  is  the  very  condition  of 
human  nature  to  be  subject  to  terror 
— ^moreover,  it  is  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose in  the  argument  to  show  that  it 
is  natural.  To  express  the  ideas  that 
the  mind  naturally  under  any  cir- 
cumstances conceives,  is  legitimate  to 
the  province  of  poetry  and  painting. 
Nor  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the 
mind  in  a  state  not  sane,  may  not  con- 
ceive ideas  grand  and  beautiful,  and 
such  as  might  find  a  ready  reception 
in  all  minds,  and  create  for  them- 
selves a  sufficient  belief.  But  mark 
how  some  action  given  to  the  crea« 
ture,  shall  bring  forward  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  it,  so  as  at  once  to 
take  out  of  you  the  conceit  of  your 
knowledge,  that  the  creature  never 
could  be.  You  see  it  has  life  and 
motion,  and  you  question  no  further. 

'*  Cea  duo  Nabigenn  cam  vertice  mentis 

ab  alto 
Descendant  Centaari;  Homolen  Othrya« 

qae  niyalem 
Linquentes   cursu  rapido :    dat  eantiboa 

ingens, 
Sylva  locum,  et  mognd  eedunt  virgalta 

fragore. " —  Virgil,  , 

Here  you  see  two  cloud-bom  crea- 
tures, from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill, 
descend.  You  know  not  what-— you 
wonder,  are  amazed — are  prepared  for 
somethiog  extra-human,  and  the  next 
word  tells  you  they  are  Centaurs. 
Then  you  see  them  in  Cheir  rapid 


others,  than  to  stick  and  flounder  in 
the  mire  of  what  we  choose  to  term 
realities.  It  is  a  pleasant  refuge, 
sometimes,  from  the  damp  dispiriting 
streets  and  alleys,  and  vexatious  busi- 
ness of  every-day  life,  to  go  off  with 
fancy  to  the  woods  and  wilds,  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  rivers,  that  are  not  with- 
in geographical  limit,  to  see  the  pas- 
times of  Sllenus  and  his  satyrs,  wood 
nymphs  and  water  nymphs ;  to  hear, 
as  Wordsworth  says  in  one  of  his  son- 
nets, old  Triton  wind  his  wreathed 
horn ;  and  see  Proteus  coming  from 
the  sea  and  gathering  his  phocse 
around  him.  Keep  your  fancy  healthy 
whatever  you  do,  and  do  not  take 
every  waking  dream  for  a  symptom  of 
disease.  We  are,  as  I  think  Words- 
worth says,  too  much  of  the  world, 
and  the  world  is  too  much  with  us. 
Come  and  race  with  that  wild  Bac- 
chante, that  on  a  Centaur^s  back  is 
goading  him  on  with  a  thyrsus.  Do 
you  doubt  its  reality,  because  you  see 
it  is  a  copy  from  a  picture  from  Pom- 
peii or  Herculancum  ?  Then  yon  will 
be  happier  in  your  dream  if  you  can 
keep  up  the  chase,  and  even  when 
you  wake,  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
truths  of  nature.  "  For  so  to  inter- 
pose a  little  ease,  let  our  frail  tbonghta 
dally  with  false  surmise.** 

Nat.  Farewell  then,  you  have  more 
than  half  brought  on  somnambulism^ 
for  1  feel  myself  sleepy. 
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Proyidbncb  bas  wisely  ordained 
tbat  the  occnpations  of  mankiDdi  com- 

Srehending  those  of  childhood,  boy* 
oody  and  the  more  serious  transac- 
tions of  manhood^  shall  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  duties^  and  be  invested, 
as  they  saccessively  rise  up»  with  an 
importance  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
exclusive  character.      I  say  ivisefy, 
because  although,  no  doubt,  in  many 
instances^  the  consequence  that  is  at- 
tached to  human  events  is  factitious, 
and  inversely  to  their  actual  signifi- 
cance ;  jeU  if  stich  a  provision  did  not 
cxbt,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  a 
healthy  regard  to  our  moral  stato  and 
improvement,  and  the  necessary  la- 
bour tbat  is  required  for  our  well- 
doing and  success^  would  both  be  lost 
sight  of.    It  is  only  by  meeting  the 
exigencies  of  life  with  the  juice  and 
marrow  of  our  energies,  that  we  are 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand ;  and  it  is 
only  by  attaching  momentous  weight 
to  the  incidents  of  our  condition,  that 
we  can  at  all  hope  to  find  strength 
and  ability  to  pass  onward  and  through 
them.     It  is  a  curious  employment  in 
the  latter  days  for  the  eye  of  expe- 
rience to  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
to  feign  a  huge  surprize  that  so  many 
trifling  matters,  now  passed  into  obli* 
vion«  should  have  roused  up  in  former 
years  so  many  great  alarms,  demand- 
ed such  heart-searching  cares,  en- 
grossed so   many  sleepless    nights. 
But  no  less  curious  is  it  for  us  to  he- 
boid experience  turn  from  the  contem^ 
plation  of  the  past  to  the  doings  of 
the  present,  and  to  find  the  wise  and 
the  aged  harassed  by  the  smallest  ac- 
cident, busy  in  contrivances,  over- 
whelmed in  careful  thought,  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  occupation  of  the 
moment,  which  in  a  night  shall  be 
forgotten,  or  regarded  with  a  placid 
eye,  but  is  now  dwelt  upon  as  if  the 
only  business  of  his  life  was  knotted 
and  bound  up  in  it.     What  can  be 
said  of  such  a  one,  but  that  he,  and 
all  of  us>  have  instincts  like  the  mean- 
er animals>  and  nature  worketh  wise- 
ly? 
As  I  my^lf  review  the  early  daya 


of  my  career,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
marvel  at  the  engrossing  nature  of  my 
college  pursuits.  How  dispropor- 
tionate do  they  now  seem  to  the  daily 
fears,  the  constant  anxiedes,  the  deep 
distresses,  and  the  ceaseless  tear  and 
wear  of  spirit,  that  they  occasioned  1 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
far  otherwbe  were  they  to  return  upon 
me  now.  Alas  f  why  should  1  de- 
ceive  myself?  The  same  events  would 
to-day  claim  the  same  tribute.  Let 
the  unerring  fact  plead  with  the  reader 
for  the  minuteness  with  which  I  dwell 
upon  my  Cambridge  days. 

I  awoke  from  the  state  of  syncope 
into  which  I  had  been  thrown  by  the 
unhappy  result  of  the  contest,  to  be 
conscious  of  a  degradation,  deep  and 
insupportable.  What  could  I  do  ? 
Whither  should  I  go  ?  How  escape 
from  the  ridicule  which*  every  man 
would  cast  upon  me  ?  To  have  been 
beaten  was  now  not  the  consideration. 
To  be  known  as  defeated — to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  man  who  had  so  modest- 
ly condescended  to  receive  the  prema- 
ture congratulation  of  his  friends 

who  had  made  sure  of  his  prize,  and 
missed  it  after  all  I— to  live  in  the 
college^  a  memorable  instance  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  and  vanquished  self- 
sufficiency; — this,  all  this,  was  not 
to  be  borne.  I  walked  about  my  room 
in  a  state  of  inconceivable  wretched- 
ness and  mental  disturbance.  Sim- 
monds  sat  over  the  fire,  imploring  me 
to  be  at  peace,  and  raking  away  at 
the  cinders  to  conceal  his  own  too 
evident  grief. 

*'  Do  not  take  on  so,  sir,*'  said  the 
old  man ;  ''  what  is  the  use  of  it  P 
This  only  makes  matters  worse." 

*'  Ob,  Simmondsi'*  I  exclaimed, 
''  what  will  the  men  think  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  what  will  they  think 
next  year,**  asked  Simmonds,  with  a 
vain  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  **  when 
you  have  beaten  every  one  of  them  ?** 
"  And  my  poor  father,  what  will 
he  say?" 

**  Why*  what  can  he  say,  sur  ?  Every 
body  knows  you  did  vour  best"*— - 
'*  No/'  I  answered  quicklyi  '*  I  did 
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not  do  my  best :  this  would  not  have 
happened  if  I  had.  I  have  been  too 
careless  all  through,  and  this  is  the 
conseqaence." 

**  If  you  had  not  been  so  ill,  I  txd 
sure  you  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
more.  You  were  knocked  up  before 
you  went  in." 

I  was  appeased  by  the  good  msln'ft 
remark. 

«♦  Yes,  Simmonds,  I  was  ill— very 
ill — and  the  men  must  have  observed 
it.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

''  No  doubt  of  it,  sir ;  and  Mr  Smith- 
son  has  such  a  constitution  I  I  am  sure 
nothing  would  bring  his  flesh  down. 
Doesn*thelooklikeit?*' 

'*  He  looks  more  like  a  bricklayer 
than  a  gentleman,*'  I  answered  pet- 
tislily.    <«  Who  is  this  Smitfason  ?'* 

**  Don't  you  know,  sir?  He  is  Mr 
Sqttareroot's  nephew,  and  the  son  of 
a  Norfolk  clergyman.** 

<*  What!"  1  exclaimed,  almost 
knocked  down  with  surprize,  **  what 
\i  it  you  say  ?  Smithson,  the  tutor's 
dephe  w  ?  Squareroot's  ? — the  tutor's  ?" 

*»  Yes,  sir,  the  tutor's." 

«  This  then  is  the  secret  of  it  all." 
(Ah  me  I  why  Was  I  so  eager  to  jump 
at  any  but  the  simple  and  apparent 
cause  oflny  defeat?)  <<  No  wonder  that 
I  am  beaten.  Newton  Would  not  have 
been  successful.  Indeed  he  wotld 
not.  And  pour  Grimsley  too,"  (this 
With  marked  tenderness,)  <'no  wonder 
that  your  qtiiet  spirit  and  cultivated 
mind  were  doomed  to  succumb !  Is 
this  generally  known,  Simmonds  ?" 

<'  Oh,  bless  you  1  yes,  sir.  Ih  the 
college  all  the  gentlemen  know  it,  but 
he  is  not  a  great  faVourite  with  them. 
He  is  not  very  friendly  in  his  manner, 
and  he  keeps  a,  good  deal  to  him- 
self." 

''  Now  answer  me,  Sitnmonds.  Do 
not  you,  for  one,  feel  satisfied  that 
favour  has  been  shown  to  Smithson, 
and  I  have  lost  the  scholarship  un- 
fairly?" 

«  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  I  cannot 
say,  really— I  don't  think" 

. "  Ah,  poor  fellow,  you  dare  not  tell 
nle  what  you  •  think  t  Yon  eat  their 
bread,  and  are  bound  to  them.  li  is 
not  so  with  me.  Let  them  be  assured 
the  matter  shall  not  fest  here." 

<«  I  thihk  jrou  itre  ^fon^,  1  do  in- 
deed, sir,"  said  the  gyo.  <^  Mr  Square- 
rbot  is  a  ff^ntleinan  or  strict  integrity, 
arid,  I  believe,  would  rather  lose  his 
hand  than  let  it  do  a  dirty  action.    It 
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is  Mr  Smithson's  constitution,  sir, 
and  nothing  else,  believe  me." 

I  answered  my  worthy  friend  with 
a  sneer,  and  truly  happy  was  I  to  find, 
ati  iiour  afterwards,  that  I  did  not  stand 
alone  in  the  suspiciona  that  I  enter- 
tained of  the  justice  and  honour  of  the 
college  functionary. 

Simmoiids's  rethark  respefctiiig  Smith* 
son  Was  certainly  a  eorrect  one.  He' 
was  not  a  favourite  in  the  college,  but 
let  me  do  him  the  Justice  to'stftte 
#hy. 

His  appearance,  as  I  have  before 
hinted,  was  not  of  the  taking  charae^ 
ter.  It  partook  largely  of  that  kliowii 
to  university  men  by  the  name  of  snob- 
bish. He  was  a  shorti  bnll-headed  per- 
son, With  coarse  features,  and  a  shag- 
gy head  of  hair.  Ornament  #as  fo- 
reign to  his  person  afid  dress.  The 
latter,  tboagh  clean  geherally,  was  al- 
ways mean  and  inferio^ looking.  So 
much  for  himself.  His  father  wasi 
I  was  about  to  say,  a  poat  man — ne- 
cessitous is  the  better  term.  He  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  by  education,  and 
by  profession.  In  his  profession  he 
was  dlstitiguished  by  first-rate  ability, 
uhtiring  perseverance,  and  remark* 
able  humility.  I  am  ashamed  to  add« 
that  the  revenue  of  this  man,  the  yter- 
ly  reward  of  all  his  hononrable  toil-^ 
his  t&agef— amounted  not  quite  to  eigh« 
ty  pounds  per  annum.  With  this  mi- 
serable pittance  he  had  contHved>  fbr 
some  years,  to  feed  and  clothe  his 
itXfk,  two  children,  and  himself.  Hav- 
ing been  fortunate  enough  to  get  bis 
son  placed  on  the  foundation  of  our 
college  as  a  sizer,  he  managed  further/ 
by  some  peculiar  process,  to  squeeae 
out  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  thecharges 
of  a  private  tutor ;  to  aecomplish  this, 
however,  I  have  reason  to  know  thai 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  were  mak- 
ifle  sacrifices  at  home  really  beyond 
belief,  but  with  a  loving  cheerfulness 
that  spoke  almost  too  well  for  telflsb, 
erring,  human  nature.  When  I  say 
that  the  son,  with  a  pious  resolntioiii 
strove  by  every  exertion,  and  by  all 
means,  to  carry  out  the  goodly  work 
begun  at  home,  separated  himself  from 
all  other  men,  shut  hiniself  tip  in  his 
o^n  ill.furnished  room,  joined  in  nd 
pleasures,  jjartook  of  nO  friendship#i 
and  devoted  his  days  to  the  buildhiff 
up  of  the  fortunes  of  himself  and  fk- 
niily,  I  need  add  no  itiore  to  convince 
the  reader  that  he  was  heartily  hated, 
a&dttnreservedly  out,  by  ^yetj  mairof 
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spirit  and  troe  t^iltieinaii  in  thd  col- 
lege. 

I  iniist  acknowledgei  notwitbstHDd- 
ing  the  lofty  air  and  tone  I  had  as- 
snmed^  I  was  in  noway  easy  no^  satis- 
fied of  the  justice  of  my  proceeding 
ilgainst  Sdiithsoh.  The  dad  defalca- 
tion on  the  third  day  hannted  me  like 
a  litlng  reproaoh,  and  pricked  me  a6 
often  as  I  accused  the  poor  curate's 
son  and  his  uncle  of  collusion.  Still 
I  was  not  so  ashamed  of  this  ungene- 
rous treiltment  of  hiin»  as  I  was  of  iny 
own  defeat^  and  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  respeciitig  me.  Weak  and  wicked 
as  I  waSi  to  shield  myself  from  these, 
I  undertook  to  foster  the  dislike  wbhh 
I  now  learned  was  entertained  for 
Smithson»  and  tb  suggest  one  fresh 
ground  of  ofibnce  against  hini.  Un- 
happily for  me,  the  men  were  but  tod 
ready  to  listen  to  my  complaint. 

It  is  a  dangerous  trick,  that  of  dig- 
ging pits  fot  other  folks.  Aroid  It, 
reader — always. 

In  truth,  the  cordial  sympathy  that 
so  suddenly  burst  upon  me  from  my 
fellcflf-students,  was  at  once  a  pana- 
cea to  my  broken  spirits.  liistead  of 
aterted  looks,  or  signs  bf  ttiumph  and 
ridicule,  thl»ir  recognitions  were  friend- 
ly and  encouraging.  As  to  the  fayour 
which  had  been  afforded  Smithson, 
they  tir<!ire»  to  a  tilan,  quite  satisfied  of 
that— :.and  th^ir  indignation  at  thti  fact 
by  far  surpassed  my  own.  Their  ad> 
yice  to  take  iioamediate  steps  for  the 
exposure  of  thci  '*  precious  system,** 
waft  Cfffhred  in  all  the  warmth  of  a 
brotherly  t^egardi  atid  urged  With  one 
consent.  There  wad  one  indiyidudl 
esp^ially  indignant  and  yiolent  in  his 
counsel.  A  talU  fair-haired,  dissipated 
yOttth,  whd  had  not  opened  any  but 
his  liMting-book  since  his  appearance 
in  Cambridge^  and  #ho,  Witn  an  in- 
come of  three  hundred  pounds  a- year, 
liyed  at  the  rate  of  as  many  thousands ; 
but  this  I  knew  not  at  the  time.  As 
I  haye  said,  Mr  Easyman,  more  than 
all  the  redt,  wad  affected  with  eholei' 
at  my  disappointment 

*«  Of  course,"  said  he,  *'  I  knew 
how  it  would  be.  Why  didta*t  1  go 
in  for  the  scholarship  ?  Why  do  I 
lake  lifo  easy?  Whafs  the  use  of 
readlnf^i  when  eyety  thing  is  settled 
bdhrehimd  ?  Upon  £hjr  hondtir,*'  fMr 
-Easy man  neyer  went  higher  tnan 
this,)  **  I  belieyo  the  best  tnen  do  no« 
tUng  at  iiU  at  college.  They  are  iHie, 


ahd  see  What's  wti&t  With  half  ad 
eye." 

Thd   cony^rsation,  of  whifeh  the 
abdte  elegant  extract  formed  a  pairt. 
Was  held  in  my  own  room,  about  an 
hour  after  I  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed in  the  hall  with  the  success  of  Mr 
Smithson.    A  body  of  men  had  flock- 
ed thither  to  offbr  me  their  condolence^ 
and  to  assure  me  of  their  readiness 
and  desire  to  make  my  grieyance  un- 
conditionally their  o w  n.  Many  speech- 
es were  made  on  the  subject,  and,  as 
eyOry  one  had  something  important 
and  original  to  adyance,  it  may  easily 
be  conceiyed  that  our  meeting  became 
at  interyals  exceedingly  noisy,  and 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  attention  on 
the  part  of  mdiyidulls  inconyeniently 
great.    At  one  moment,  my  frienqs 
would  deem  it  expedient  to  fall  simul- 
taneously into  a  yiolent  rage,  and  to 
discharge  themselves  of  their  anger 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.     Then 
bedlam  itself  seemed  loosed  into  the 
room ;  aftdrwards  there  would  be  a 
dorresponding   silence.     Every   One 
stopped  for  breath  at  once,  and  then 
every  one  bellowed  out  again.   These 
continued  altei'nations    of  excessive 
ylolehce  and  extreme  repose  could  not 
but  be  very  distressing  to  the  lodger 
overhead.     They    proved   so.     The 
rooms  immediately  above   my  own 
Were  occupied  by  Mr  Squareroot  him- 
self; and  at  this  yery  time  he  was 
budy,  in  his  capacity  of  moderator,  in 
the  concoction  of  divers  matbematical 
puzzles,  with  which  to  tickle  the  brains 
of  his  friends  at  the  ensuing  bachelors' 
examination*     Annoyed  at  Idngth  bd- 
yond  his  power  of  endurance,  he  sent 
his  servant  to  us  with  a  particular  re- 
quest, that  we  should  be  more  tempe- 
rate in  the  iound  at  least  of  our  re- 
marks; by  which  very  natural  and 
certainly  justifiable  pfoceeding,  the 
tutor  increased  to  its  height  the  bitter 
feeling  Which  was  already  engendered 
against  him.    Its  effecti  nowever,  was 
decisive,  for  perfect  silence  ensuedi 
and  it  Was  left  for  Mr  Easymauji  In 
these  memorable  words*  to  break  it. 

**  Gentlemen,*'  he  said,  in  an  under 
tdhe,  and  looking  around  him,,  *'  the 
right  of  discussion  Is  contested  with 
us.  This  only  was  wanting.  But 
we  Will  glVe  the  ehemy  no  advantage. 
Let  us  separate  now,  but  let  me  see 
you  all  in  my  rooms  this  afternoon 
td  wine.     No  tutors  will  interrupt 
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118  there.  Stukely,  I  shall  expect 
you." 

Which  invitation  being  given  and 
accepted^  and  a  few  remarks  made 
afterwards  in  a  subdued  and  gentle 
voice,  the  meeting  for  the  present 
separated. 

Although  I  had  alwavs  lived  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  our  college^  I  had  not  been« 
until  nowj  in  close^  intimate  association 
with  any  of  them.     I  had  heard  of    along 


room  to  depart,  asked  me.  as  I  thought, 
somewhat  sharply,  if  I  really  intended 
to  go. 

"  Go  I"  1  answered  hastily—"  in- 
tend  to  go  J  What  do  you  mean,  old 
man  ?  Most  certainly  I  intend  to  go. 
Didn't  you  hear  this  morning?  This 
barefaced  piece  of  business  isn't  to 
rest  here.  Every  one  is  satisfied  of 
their  conduct.  Others  have  seen 
through  it,  and  have  known  it  all 


their  parties  and  whist-meetings,  but, 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  serious  em- 
ployments of  the  past  year,  I  had  no 
time  for  personal  enjoyments.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  accounts  I  had 
received  of  the  doings  at  these  convi- 
vial assemblies  had  rather  repelled  me 
than  attracted  me  towards  them.  Still  I 
had  been  cautious  to  say  nothing  against 
them.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  publicly 
alwavs  looked  upon  those  who  partici- 
pated in  them  with  great  complacency, 
and  more  than  once  had  listened  to  a 
rehearsal  of  their  orgies  with  a  well- 
feigned  delight.  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  found  it  my  interest  to  do  this, 
at  the  very  time  that  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt for  men  thus  yielding  them- 


*^  It  IB  not  for  me  to  say,  sir,"  said 
the  gyp,  very  calmly,  «<  what  is  the 
opinion,  or  what  are  the  motives  of 
those  gentlemen.  You  are  not  one  of 
them — you  have  never  been  one  of 
them — and  you  must  not  become  one. 
If  you  do,  God  help  you !  ** 

*'  Well,  I'm  sure !  It  is  a  pretty 
thing  for  vou  to  dictate  to  me  in  this 
way.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Simitionds, 
I  have  permitted  you  to  go  on  after 
this  fashion  too  long.  I  ought  to 
have  checked  you  at  once.  A  younger 
man  shouldn't  have  presumed  so  far,  I 
can  assure  you." 

"  Mr  Stukcly,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  you  frighten  me,  I  know  very  well 
where  all  this  ends.    I  have  not  been 


selves  to  the  miserable  enjoyment  of    in  college  sixty  years  for  nothing.*' 


the  present,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
future,  was  paramount  in  my  mind ; 
but  I  speak  of  a  time  when  I  had 
already  assumed  the  airs  of  a  patron 
and  a  conqueror.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent now.  My  defeat  could  not  elevate 
my  companions,  but  it  had  brought 
me  very  low.  Now  I  could  even  feel 
very  grateful  for  the  invitation  of  Mr 
Easyman,  and  wond^  how  it  was  I 
had  so  long  neglected  the  many  kind 
and  friendly  invitations  that  had  been 
offered  me.  Still  more,  I  could  con- 
ceive extreme  indignation  against  those 
who  spoke  disparagingly  and  harshly 
of  men  whose  greatest  fault  appeared 
but  an  excess  of  social  love,  an  over- 
flowing of  human  sensibilities. 

The  hour  of  Mr  Easyman's  wine- 
party  arrived.  I  was  about  to  set  out 
for  his  rooms.  I  did  not  feel  comfort- 
able. I  could  not  say  that  I  was  on 
really  good  terms  with  any  one,  least 
of  all  with  myself.  What  could  ren- 
der me  so  irritable  and  vexed  ?  No 
doubt  the  shameful  conduct  of  Mr 


"*Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?  I 
shall  not  submit  to  your  impertinence. 
I  suppose  you  think  you  may  just  say 
and  do  what  you  please  now — ^but 
you'll  find  your  mistake." 

"  Why  can't  you,"  condnned  the 
old  man,  taking  no  notice  of  my  vio- 
lence,  "why  can't  you  sit  down,  to- 
night quietly  and  comfortably,  as  you 
have  done  always  ?  You  never  wanted 
to  go  out  before  this  evening,  and  you 
have  been  happy  enough  too." 

"  Sit  down  I  No,  I'll  not  sit  down, 
until  I  have  made  my  injury  known 
to  the  whole  world." 

"  Oh,  dear  me!"  said  the  impertur- 
bable gyp,  "  how  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense?  Why  will  you  deceive 
yourself?  Who  will  believe  yon? 
Do  you  think  that  Mr  Sqnareroot*8 
character  is  not  too  well-known  ?  He 
wouldn't  do  such  a  thing  to  be  made 
chancellor  to-morrow.  There's  a  dear 
gentleman,  give  me  your  hat,  and 
don't  tease  yourself  any  more  about 
the  matter.     There  now,  the  kettle's 


Squareroot — the  impudent  trickery  of  boiling — do  sit  down  and  let  me  make 

him  and  his  ill-favoured  relative.  Old  your  tea." 

Simmonds,  who  was  in  my  bed-room  "  No  Simmonds,  this  will  not  do* 

during  the  visit  of  my  friends  in  the  I  have  promised  my  friends,  and  tbejr 

morning,  as  I  now  walked  across  the  will  see  me  redressed,** 
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''  They  wiU  see  you  laughed  at, 
sir.  Every  one  will  laugh  at  yout  if 
you  ran  about  making  this  complaint.*' 

The  gyp  had  reached  a  Tulnerable 

gart.  I  shrank  from  ridicule  as  the 
oraed  snail  does  from  the  finger 
touch.  An  indistinct  apprehension  of 
his  meaning  disarmed  me  in  an  in* 
stant.  The  colour  mounted  to  my 
cheek*  I  stood  irresolute.  Simmonds 
profited  by  the  opportunity!  and  slipped 
my  hat  from  my  hands. 

"  rU  write  home  to  my  father^"  I 
said  at  length*  sighing  in  great  per- 
plexity. **  Simmondsy  fetch  me  some 
lettefwnaper." 

"  HaTO  you  none  here,  sir  ?*'  en« 
quired  the  poor  fellow*  looking  ner- 
vously into  my  portfolio,  and  afraid 
to  leave  me. 

*'  None.  I  used  the  last  yester- 
day.'* 

*'  Very  well  then,*'  he  replied,  evi- 
dently much  annoyed*  <*  I  suppose  I 
must  get  some ; "  and  he  walked  off — 
very  quickly  for  him — ^taking  care  to 
shut  the  door  carefully  after  him. 

The  hour  of  my  appointment  was 
already  past.  I  had  resolved.  Sim- 
monds after  all  might  be  right.  I 
would  not  go.  I  would  that  evening 
write  to  my  father*  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances to  him*  and  beg  him  at 
once  to  withdraw  me  from  the  uni- 
versity* with  which  I  was  already  very 
much  disgusted.  It  was  a  good  reso- 
lution. The  shadow  of  Mr  Easymau 
shrouded  me  as  I  made  it.  I  looked 
up*  and  lo  1  that  gentleman  was  smi- 
ling at  the  window. 

<«  Hallo  I"  said  he.  «'  Bricked  up? 
Upon  my  honour,  that's  very  clever. 
Open  sesame*  if  you  please.  Fine 
animal  that  of  yours,"  continued  he* 
entering  my  room.  "  Rather  groggy 
just  now.  First-rate  in  his  time — al- 
most ready  for  the  knacker.  I  won- 
der what  he  is  saying  now  to  old 
Squareroot.** 

••  Whom  do  you  refer  to  ?  " 

*'  Your  Caliban  Simmonds." 

<*  Is  he  with  Squareroot  now  ? " 
.  **  Yes.  I  saw  him  as  I  crossed  the 
court.  Oh !  Caliban  is  a  sweet  boy 
for  his  age.  But  they  are  all  in  one 
game;  and  I  will  say  this  for  the 
whole  tribe,  they  do  play  most  cleverly 
into  one  another's  hands." 

<'  Are  they  really  so  bad  ? " 

"  Worse  than  housebreakers.  Never 
mind.  Come  along,  we  are  all  wait- 
ing for  you." 
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"  Well*  do  you  know,  I  was  think- 
ing* Easymau^' 

"  Oh  !  don't  think— there'e  a  good 
felWw !  There's  really  no  time  tor  it 
to-day.  You  shall  think  to-morrow* 
and  act  now.  You  know  you  have 
given  your  word  to  the  men,*'  (and  the 
hat  that  Simmonds  had  a  moment  be- 
fore enticed  from  my  hand*  the  wily 
Easyman  insidiously  restored  to  it.) 
*'  It  is  your  own  party,  and  they  are  all 
eager  to  give  you  the  meeting.  They 
wiJl  never  leave  you*  my  boy,  until 
you  are  righted.  They  are  the  real 
sort*  depend  upon  it— trae  blood  to  the 
back-bone." 

"  I  really  do  not  feel  inclined-.I 
cannot  go  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow*  consider — 
you  wouldn't  have  the  men  laugh  at 
you." 

I  plunged  mv  head  into  the  hat*  and 
rashed  out  of  the  room  with  him. 

*'  But  is  it  true*"  I  asked*  when  we 
reached  his  door  **  that  you  saw  Sim- 
monds a  minute  or  two  ago  with  the 
tutor?" 

**  As  true  as  I  see  you  now— upon 
my  honour." 

**  Then*  Easyman*  that  old  man,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  thau  a  grey- 
headed devil." 

^  Mr  Easyman  had*  without  excep- 
tion* the  very  best  rooms  in  the  col- 
lege. Why  should  they  not  be  ?  they 
were  the  most  expensive.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  fitted  up  did 
credit  to  his  taste.  Mr  Easyman  was 
not  an  ordinary  man.  He  prided 
himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  A  stranger  would 
discover  his  peculiar  talent  at  a 
glance.  He  was  a  walking  illustra- 
tion of  himself—- of  his  own  mind. 
His  dress*  his  air*  his  gait*  his  very 
hand,  were  so  many  indices  to  his 
inner  self.  There  was  a  Union*  a 
harmony*  certain  corresponding  effects* 
in  all  of  them.  They  all  bore  testi« 
mony  to  the  innate  sense  of  order  and 
propriety.  Walk  into  his  abode— i 
you  were  struck  with  the  costliness 
and  elegance  of  the  furaiture*  but  not 
so  much  with  these  as  with  the  re- 
markable adaptation  and  blending  of 
the  several  pieces^  Every  one  was 
perfect;  and,  with  reference  to  the 
others*  exactly  in  that  particular  spot 
which  it  would  have  selected  for 
itself*  had  it  been  endued  with  the 
powers  of  sense  and  motion.  Shall  I 
describe  his  bedroom  ?  My  pen  halts, 

2g 
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It  is  some  yean  since,  for  the  first  *'  That's  the  fifth  time  yoa  have  said 
time,  I  read  the  poem  of  LaUa  Rookh^  that*  Boosey,"  (so  he  was  called  bj 
(who  shall  read  it  a  second  time,  and  his  familiars ;)  **  now  don't  say  it  any 
not  grow  faint  from  the  excessive  more."    Thus  spoke  Mr  Laurel,  the 
sweetness  ?)  and  the  descriptions  of  lord  mayor.    ^*  Stukely,"  he  added, 
joyous  indolence   in  that  romance^  addressing  me  in  a  low  tone,  **  I  am 
brought  to  my  recollection  the  sub-  happytoseeyour^^itdown.'*  Huohair 
lime  dormitory  of  Mr  Easyman.     It  was  next  to  mine.    **  I  haye  not  seen 
was  emphatically  eastern*-and   ad-  you  since  our  sell.     We  hsTe  been 
mirably  suited  to  the  ambitious  and  floored  cleanly.  We  couldn't  help  it— . 
extravagant  notions  of  a  man,  living,  that's  a  great  consolation*     I  saw  the 
as  I  have  before  mentioned,  with  a  thing  at  once,  and  cried  done  In  time* 
lofty  contempt  of  his  own  poor  means.  You  died  game." 
in  a  most  eastern  and  inconsiderate  But  Mr  Laurel  was  interrupted ;  for 
manner.  the  decanters  on  the  table  had  already 
Mr  Easyman  opened  the  door,  and  performed  a  rapid  gyration,  and  the 
introduced  me  to  his  company.  There  glasses  became  musical,  from  the  tink- 
were  about  fifteen  of  them.     They  ling  sounds  that  were  drawn  from 
rose,  their  glasses  in  their  hands — for  them.    Mr  Easyman  had  resumed-hie 
the  libations  had  already  commenced  seat,  which  was  distinffuished  from  the 
— and,  with  one  cheering  halloo,  they  rest  by  being  raised  slightly  above 
welcomed  me  amongst  them.  Violent  them,  and  he  now  struck  tne  table 
applause  is  dangerous  to  the  object  of  with  great  rapidity  and  Tehemence. 
it-lalways.     If  the  object  is  a  fool,  it  Silence  being  obtained,  he  rose :— > 
is  ruinous  indeed.    I  smiled  radiantly  *'  Gentlemen,*'  he  commenced,  **  I  am 
upon  the  assembly,  and  in  a  moment  no  speaker  {  but  you  know  ray  plan. 
was  repaid  for   much    of  my  past  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time, 
anxiety  and  wretchedness.      I  even  It  was  my  favourite  copy  at  school. 
felt,  as  I  eat  down  amongst  so  many  I  act  upon  the  maxim   now— never 
ardent  and  devoted  spirits,  that  if  the  postpone  till  to-morrow  what  you  can 
wicked  Simmonds  miglit  observe  my  do  to- days     To  business.     Are  your 
triumph,  I  could  forgive  him  still  his  glasses  charged,  my  boys  ?    Slukely, 
foul  iniquity.     The  room  was  a  spa-  you  stop  the  bottle.     Fill  your  glass, 
eious  one,  and  the  table  placed  in  the  and  pass  it  on." 
centre  of  it,  round  which  the  guests  I  obeyed,  attentive  to  my  host's  ad- 
were  seated,  was  well  supplied  with  dress,  and  watching  the  point  of  con- 
fruits,  confections,  and  the  choicest  vergence  to  which  his  words  were 
wines.     The  chairs  were  all  occupied  tending. 

but  one.  This  was  the  honoured  seat,  **  His  Majesty — God  bless  him  I " 

reserved  for  me.     Amongst  the  com-  exclaimed  Mr  Easyman,  after  a  pro- 

pany  I  noticed  my  friend  the  paulo*  per  pause,  and  with  all  the  gravity  so 

post'futurum  Lord    Mayor,  and  the  solemn  a  benediction  demanded, 

thin  drinking  gentleman.     There  was  *' His  Majesty— God  Mess  himl*' 

another  individual  present,  by  no  means  shouted  with  more  fecvour,  and  leas 

to  be  disregarded  in  this  relation.  He  ceremony,    a   thousand  voices  con« 

was  the  connexion  of  a  celebrated  tra-  densed  into  fifteen.     As  the  thunder 

gedian  of  the  day,  remarkable  for  his  abated,  the  silver  tones  of  Mr  Deboos 

frequent  quotation  of  Shakspeare,  and  were  canght  lingering  at  the  close 

for  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  in-    with 

sisted  upon  obliging  his  friends,  during 

vacation  time,with  orders  for  the  play.  "  Not  all  the  waten  of  the  rongh  rode 

His  name  was  Deboos.     He  accosted  sea 

me,  as  I  entered,  with  the  following  Can  ^"h  the  bahn  from  an  anointed 

words :—  kinf ." 

'*  Here  had  we  now  eur  country's  honour  There  succeeded  to  this  a  quarter  of 

roof  d,  an  hour  s  animated  conversation,  cha- 

Were  the  graeed  person  of  our  JStukely  racterized,  as  indeed  many  of  the  sub- 

present,  sequent  discussions  of   the  evening 

Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkind-  were,  not  so  much  by  abstruseness  or 

ness  learned  acumen,  as  by  the  happy  faei- 

Than  pity  for  mischance."  lity  which  every  one  displayed  in 
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lespiBg  fivm  one  sttbjeet  to  another  left  such  jbouod  spirits  on  the  earth 
in  an  ioeoaoelTablj  short  spaee  of  behind  him."  The  dusky  middle  light 
time*  Not  that 'deep  iind  abstract  of  eve — the  soft  crepuscule-^delicious 
nmttors  were  entirely  neglected.  Far  as  it  is  in  little  country  parlours, 
far  from  it|  but  they  were  treated  through  which,  laden  with  pensive 
with  BO  lively  and  novel  a  disposition,  ^  thought  and  breathless  melody,  it 
that  they  must  have  astonished  a  steals  with  a  religious  quiet — calls  up 
■ober-minded  individual  who  had  pre*  no  gladly  feeling  in  the  heart  of  him 
▼ioualy  taken  pains  to  think  seriously  who  plies  his  calling  at  the  shrine  of 
about  them,  or  to  make  his  head  giddy  Bacchus.  Comes  it  With  reproach  to 
with  their  pleasing  perplexities.  Opi-  him,  or  does  it,  from  the  Vasty  depths, 
nions  were  offered,  and  difficult  points  invoke  images  of  bygone  innocence 
mooted  and  settled,  with  a  freedom  and  peace?  Is  it  too  touching  and 
and  gnae  that  were  truly  refreshing,  too  soft,  or  does  the  one  short  hour  of 
Great,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  of  absent  glare  make  legible  the  naked 
A  university  edttoation !  It  was  my  characters  of  shame  ?  Mr  Easyman 
nature  to  be  shy  and  silent  in  mixed  could  not  probably  explain  his  mo- 
eompasies ;  but,  by  the  very  force  of  tive,  but  the  fact  is  certain.  No  sooner 
example,  1  became  by  degrees  an  im-  had 'the  sun  departedi  and  left  the 
passioned  and  eloquent  speaker.  It  denizens  of  earth  to  stretch  their 
was  very  gratifying,  indeed,  to  my  limbs,  and  breathe  cool  air  again, 
▼anity  to  perceive  that  every  word  I  than  did  our  worthy  host  desire  the 
ntteivd,  every  notion  I  ventured  to  attendant  gyp  to  close  the  shutters 
sabmit — and  silly  enough  were  many,  and  <*  bring  in  the  wax.** 
Heaven  knows  1— was  listened  to  with  And  soon  hilarity  became  intense, 
fixed  attention,  and  acknowledged  by  and  the  several  warm  hearts  then 
universal  approbation.  It  is  worthy  melted  into  one.  And  then  die  wine, 
of  remark,  that,  before  I  had  spent  an  that  had  performed  its  part  so  welli 
boor  with  my  friends,  every  one  of  took  leave,  and  came  no  more ;  but^ 
tbemi  without  exception,  after  having  in  its  stead,  a  thrilling  mixture,  mys- 
done  honour  to  the  usual  toasts,  did  terious  in  its  power  and  in  the  union 
me  the  kindness  to  drink  my  health,  of  its  elements,  whose  luscious  drops 
and  to  wish  me  prosperity.  Most  searched  blood,  and  bone,  and  mar* 
exhilarated  did  1  become-^most  grate-  row,  and  lit  up  with  fire  the  very  seat 
ful  for  their  attentive  and  affectionate  of  all  sensation.  I  tasted^  and  electric 
regard.  A  warm  glow  sprung  up  at  pleasure  started  through  my  frame,  de- 
my heart,  and  Bnconseiously  a  tear  or  manding  still  another  and  another  taste, 
two  trickled  down  my  cheeks,  as  until  at  length  I  revelled  unresisting 
thotfgh  with  very  snpei^nity  of  bap-  in  delicious  draughts.  Nor  was*  the 
pinees.  And  then  thie  grand  business  revelling  confined  to  me.  The  bright 
of  Smithson  was  discussed,  and,  I  nectar  found  willing  entrance  at  every 
must  confess  it^  almost  too  soon  dis-  lip,  and  many  bowls  gave  evidence  of 
posed  of.    But  the  business  was  an  untiring  flavour,  and  enduring  vir* 

unpleasant  one,  and  my  supporters    tue.     Twilight  gave  place  to  night 

were   glad  to  withdraw  themselves  bowl  had  succeeded  bowl  with  terrible' 

from  the  pressure  of  it.    I  cannot  but  despatch.   Mr  Easy  mad  grew  flushed. 

add,  that,  as  time  wore  on,  even  I~  He  rose  to  speak  the  praise  of  punch, 

could  not  bring  myself  to  esteem  the  and,  in  his  capacity  of  toastmaster, 

▼ery  oecasion  of  our  meeting  as  form-  he  said  laconicallyi  and  in  Greek,  of 

farg  the  chief  delight  of  it.     I  had  course — 

rathjer  a  peculiar  pleasure  from  the  "  To  x«Xov." 

very  act  of  forcing  all  thoughts  of  *'  Kut  ro  «^/^oy,**  screamed  out  the 

Sfflitbson  from  my  mind,  and  giving  company. 

myself  np  unconditionally  to  the  ex«  **  Do  you  mean  it  ?*'  enquired  the 

eiting  and  animated  scene  around  me.  host. 

The    never-ending,     still-beginning  *' Do  we  not?'*  was  the  interroga- 

procesa  of  the  wme-bottle  did  not  tive  reply. 

slsicken  with  the  approach  of  twilight.  *'  Woodlonse ! — pipes,**  cried   the 

The  stra  went  oown  in  surpassing  giver  of  the  feast  to  his  gyp,   Mr 

splendour.     I  looked  out  upon  him  as  WoodAouse.    ''  Pipes  and  tobacco.** 

bis  eye  of  fire  closed  upon  the  world.  The  tt^ior^v  (pipes  and  tobacco) 

**  Neyer  before,'*  thought  I,  **  has  he  was  brought ;  and  a  short  silente  pre- 
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▼ailed,  ivhilst  the  room  became  dim 
with  Bmoke>  and  the  candles  sickened 
in  thick  Tapours. 

"  Now,  lads,"  resamed  Mr  Easy- 
man,  shutting  one  eye,  and  looking 
knowingly  with  the  other  at  a  glass 
of  the  mixture,  which  he  held  in  one 
liand,  his  pipe  falling  gracefully  from 
the  other,  **  Let  me  give  you  ro  x«Xoy 

A  tremendous  cheer,  and  a  stunning 
knocking  upon  the  table,  and  a  cor- 
responding kicking  under  it,  marked 
the  welcome  which  the  classic  toast 
received  from  all. 

**  Come,  my  yf^fXyiyi^fr^^,"  said  the 
guest  on  my  left.  This  was  the  great 
Greek  scholar  of  the  company,  who 
was  allowed  by  eyery  one  present  to 
be  the  first  classid  of_  his  year  |  but, 
by  some  unaccountable  mistake,  was 
dragged  out  afterwards  somewhere 
behind  the  last.  "  Come,  my  yc^sXu," 
said  he,  hitting  me  on  the  back,  with  a 
violence  that  made  me,  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  I  was  brought,  exceed- 
ingly nervous  and  uncomfortable, 
**  blow  and  be  happy,*'  and  he  thrust 
a  pipe  into  my  hand. 

I  had  never  smoked  a  pipe  before. 
I  was  unequal  to  the  task,  but  still 
more  to  that  of  sitting  unmoved  amidst 
a  host  of  cloud -gatherers,  the  sole  con- 
sumer of  a  suffocating  fog.  Partly  to 
avoid  this  disagreeable  alternative^ 
partly  to  lose  none  of  the  regard  that 
I  had  gained  up  to  this  period  of  the 
festival,  and  partly  because  I  was  so 
very  warm  and  reckless,  that  I  was 
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Midnight  had  long  since  stolen  away, 
leaving  the  assembly  not  more  williog 
for  separation  than  it  had  been  six 
hours  before.     I  heard  St   Mary's 
clock  strike  three,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  remember  to  have  seen  a  vision 
of  my  classic  neighbour.     He  was 
^*  upon  hb  legs,**  as  far  as  it  is  compe- 
tent for  me  to  assert  this  of  a  stagger- 
ing and  reeling  man,  whose  legs  ob- 
stinately  disregarded    their   natural 
duty,  and  left  the  trunk  to  seek  sap- 
port  elsewhere.     He  was  in  the  act  of 
addressing  the  chair.  His  manner  was 
oily  and  insinuating ;  but  his  speech, 
unconnected,  and  made  up  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  drunken  English,  cruelly 
betrayed  the  lamentable  state   into 
which  he  had  fallen.  •«  Mr  Chairman,** 
he  hiccupped  out,  after  having  already 
spoken  for  some  time,  and  with  great 
eagerness ;  <«  Mr  Chairman,  I  doD*t 
know  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  it's 
no  odds  to  nobody;   two  negatives 
don*t  make  an  affirmative — put  that 
down.     The  ancients/'  and  he  made 
a  low  bow — **  I  always  make  a  kotou 
to  the  ancients — that*s  pious ;  the  an- 
cients never  knew  what  they  were 
going  to  say ;  vide  Cicero — '  rum  bene 
provlsam,  verba  baud  invita  aequen- 
tur.'" 

**  Rum!'*^  exclaimed  Mr  Deboos, 
with  a  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip ; 
"  rem^  Uyou  please." 

"  Order,  order,  chair,  chair,"  pro- 
ceeded from  half  a  dozen  husky  voices, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  there  issued, 

.  „  as  it  might  be  from  my  verv  feet,  a  long, 

ready  to  do  any  thing  in  the  shape  of    loud,  irrelevant  groan.  I  looked  down, 


a  request,  I  took  the  clay  without  a 
syllable  of  reply,  and  proceeded,  awk- 
wardly enough,  to  the  successive  steps 
of  filling,  stopping,  lighting,  and  im- 
bibing. And,  oh,  what  obfuscatiou 
and  confusion !  With  the  first  fumes 
of  the  tobacco,  my  brain  received  a 
shock.  The  whole  scene  became  im- 
mediately a  moving  panorama.  The 
company,  table,  chairs-— every  thing 
passed  rapidly  round  me,  then  sud- 
denly stood  still,  and  left  me  sick  and 
tottering.  I  caught  at  the  table,  as  I 
fondly  hoped,  unperceived ;  for,  de- 
plorable as  I  felt,  i  was  still  more  than 
ever  susceptible  of  shame.  The  sense 
of  feebleness  was  more  than  half  sub- 
dued by  the  mental  exertion  which  I 


and  beheld  clinging  to  my  chair,  foully 
sick,  pale  as  death,  my  right  hand 
neighbour  Mr  Laurel.  Oh,  the  inter- 
nal commotion  that  I  suffered  then ! 
1  forced  my  eyes,  not  slowly,  from  the 
disgusting  object,  and  relied  upon 
crushing  the  rapidly-rising  physical 
phenomena  by  a  tremendous  eoncen- 
tration  of  all  my  attention  upon  the 
speaker.  But  the  speaker  had  already 
finished.  The  interruption  of  Mr  De- 
boos  had  led  to  a  further  interruption 
on  the  part  of  the  other  gentlemen, 
and  the  jovial  scene  unexpectedlr  be* 
came  one  of  alarming  tumult  and  dis- 
order. Unfortunately  for  the  general 
peace,  Mr  Deboos  obstinately  con- 
tended for  the  emendation  which  he 


forced  to  my  aid.    1  seized  a  glass  of  had  thought  proper  to  introduce  in  the 

the  intoxicating  liquor;    the  nausea  foregoing  Latinity,  and  treated  the 

was  for  a  time  overcome,  and  my  judgment  of  the  chair,  who  decided  in 

spirits  flashed  up  with  new  fire.  favour  of  the  orator,  with  no  more 
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respect  than  he  had  listened  in  the    men  with,  the  strengtli  and  passion  of 


first  iiutance  to  the  classic  himself. 
Unhappily*  too*  the  chair  himself  just 
now  was  not  in  circumstances  to 
brook  opposition .  in  respect  of  any 
matter  whatever.  His  eye  had  be- 
come bloodshot  and  furious.  When 
he  spoke»  he  raged  at  the  top  of  his 
Toioe»  and  his  gesticulation  assumed 
all  the  violent  incoherence  of  an  un- 
controllable madman.  He  ;was  very 
dmnk  indeed ;  but  Mr  Deboos  would 
talk,  and  would  have  the  last,  word, 
You  son  of  a  strolling  vagabond/' 


a  giant,  Ampugst  the  choicest  of  Mr 
Easyman's  many  valuable  possessions 
was  a  watch  of  exquisite  manufacture. 
It  was  a  repeater*  the  smallett  that  had 
ever  been  seen.  It  had  been  admired 
by  every  one ;  and  the  owner,  in  his 
sober  moments*  valued  it  above  all 
other  things.  It  was  indeed  a  gem. 
Its  price  would  have  furnished  tlic 
materials  of  happiuess  to  many  a 
starving  creature.  This  precious  or- 
nament was  now  swiijigiog  in  the  air* 


and  the  violent  efforts  of  so  many 
screamed  out  Easyman  at  last*  **  if  friends  of  order  threatened  its  speedy 
Tou  don*t  be  qniel^  I'll  smash  you,  so     destruction. 

help  me .'  "  The  watch,  the  watch ! "  shrieked 

And  at  the  same  time  he  seized  a    a  dozen .  voices,  pulling  the  wearer  a 
full  goblet   of  punch,  and    held  it 


threateningly  before  the  unlucky  Shak- 
sperian. 

**Ahha,  boy,"  retorted  the  latter 
in  deriaion*  *'saif*»t  thou  sof  Art  thou 
there.  Truepenny  f  Come  on — you 
hear  thisfeUaw  in  the  cellarage;  **  and 
then  added*  with  more  profound  con- 
tempt* ''Drunk'^repeak,  parrot — tquab' 
ble — swagger^-^wear,** 

At  the  close  of  which  apt  speech* 
and  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  his 
friends,  who  endeavoured  to  save  him 
from  what  they  clearly  saw  would  be 
the  finale  to  his  discourse*  he  received 
OB  his  broad  forehead*  and  from  the 
powerful  hand  of  .his  host*  the  glass 
and  its  oonjtents*  which  sent  him  bleed- 
ing and  senseless  to  tlie  ground. 

The  men  rushed  to  the  help  of  poor 
Deboos*  but  Easyman  himself  did  not 
move  from  his  place  He  filled  another 
goblet  with  liquor — drank  off  its  con- 
tents at  a  draught — threw  the  glass  in 
a  freoxy  on  the  floor*  and*  whilst  it 
flew  about  in  a  thousand  pieces,  swore, 
with  a  fearful  oath,  that  he  would  in 
like  manner  break  the  bones  of  any 
one  who  offered  the  least  assistance  to 
hb  victim* 

<  Things  looked  very  black*  and  I 
grew  alarmed;  but  1  kept  my  seat. 
Two  or  three  men*  in  spite  of  Easy- 
man's  threat,  persisted  in  restoring  the 
fallen  Deboos,  or  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
store him*  for  he  seemed,  dead  ;  tho 
irest  crowded  round  the  host  himself* 
seeking  by  various  and  opposite  means 
to  pacify  him*  and  to  fix  him  in  his 
chair.  As  may  be  supposed*  the  wor- 
rying ^rendered  him  more  infuriate. 
He  coni^nued  to  swear,  every  succeed- 
ing oath  riMng  more-  awfiu  than  the 
li|st»  and  to  struggle  against  a  dozen 


dozen  different  ways. 

«*  What  do  you  mean?"  roared 
Easyman*  dashing  every  individual 
from  him.  **  You  infernal  robbers, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  "  and  he  tore  tho 
miniature  clock  from  his  neck,  hurled 
it  with  desperate  violence  to  the  ground* 
and  stamped  madly  and  repeatedly 
upon  it*  until  tbo  little  beauty  was  r^ 
duced  to  atoms. 

Passing  notice  has  already  been 
taken  in  this  narrative  of  the  thin 
drinking  gentleman.  For  him  was 
reserved*  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion*  the  task  of  subduing  th^erco 
disturber.  He  had  admitted  Inro  his 
small  frame  more  than  his  just  propor- 
tion of  the  liquid  fire,  but  unremitting 
habit  had  fortified  his  little  stomach, 
and  made  the,  drink  innocuous  as  wa- 
ter. At  the  height  of  the  affray  he 
rose  from  his  seat*  and  elurveyed  Mr 
Easyman  with  a. steady*  sober  look; 
he  watched  a  favourable  opportunity* 
seized  it,  and  then,  without  a  syllable* 
felled  him  like  a  bullock  to  the  earth. 
Had  I  not  been  a  witness  of  this  act* 
cruel  and  dastardly  as  it  was,  in  spite 
of  Palcy*  I  would  not  have  believed  it 
possible.  I  looked  at  the  aggressor, 
with  what  I  intended  to  be  a  most  ex- 
pressive gaze  of  angry  reprimand.  He 
smiled  upqn  me  with  contempt ;  and 
turning  from  me  to  the  affrighted 
guests,  unruffled,  and  in  a  gentle  voice* 
he  bade  them  carry  their  quiet  host  to 
bed.  By  his  direction  four  of  the 
party  lifted  the  insensible  Easyman 
from  the  ground*  and  conveyed  him 
off.  He  followed  in  silence ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  men,  excepting  always 
those  excluded  by  physical  incapacity* 
crowded  in  the  rear*  stamping  and 
yelling  as  though  they  were  savages 
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daneing  the  war-danoe,  and  singing 
the  death-songi  before  the  immolation 
of  a  saerifioe.  Believing,  I  know  not 
why,  that  the  murder  of  my  friend 
was  the  next  bnsiness  to  be  performed 
bj  the  thin  ruffian,  if  indeed  it  had 
not  been  already  perpetrated  by  him, 
1  determined  to  stand  up  (metaphori- 
cally speaking)  in  the  defence  of  the 
poor  sufferer,  and  to  venture  my  life, 
if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  him.  Had  I  fsllen  down  dead 
at  this  instant,  the  jury  would  have 
performed  their  duty  carelessly  if  they 
had  not  written  me  down  ijuane, 
'Whilst  I  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
broad  fisusts,  I  am  sure  that  I  must  have 
been  mad.  My  brdu  was  whirling, 
and  {  was  losing  fast  all  power  of  re- 
straint. I  reached  Easyman's  bed- 
room, as  the  body-  bearers  were  placing 
him  on  the  fine  auilt  that  covered  his 
luxurious  bed.  He  was  still  senseless 
->he  moaned  deeply  and  at  intervals, 
with  a  convulsive  catching  in  the 
throat  that  was  to  me  indicative  of  fast- 
approaching  death.  But  the  small 
fiend  was  still  unmoved. 

"  Now/*  said  the  latter,  turning 
back  his  wristbands,  as  if  he  had  busi- 
ness to  do  and  it  was  time  to  set  about 
it ;  <'  now,  Woodhouse ! "  and  he 
bawled  with  a  voice  that  ought  to 
have  awakened  Easy  man.  "  Wood- 
house — mustard — and  a  quart  of  water 
>— warm.*'  Turning  to  the  bed,  he 
loosened  the  cravat,  and  unbuttoned 
the  shirt  collar  of  the  groaning  man. 
Then,  feeling  his  pulse  with  the  gra- 
vity  of  a  doctor,  he  sat  quietly  down, 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  gyp. 

Into  the  measure  of  the  water,  be 
threw  a  quantity  of  the  mustard,  and 
stirred  it  well.  Desiring  the  men  to 
raise  Easy  man  upon  his  back,  he  him. 
self  applied  his  fingers  to  the  drunken 
man's  mouth,  opened  it,  as  you  would 
that  of  an  unwilling  horse,  and  then 
poured  down  the  liquid,  as  through  a 
fimnel,  in  sudden  doses,  and  with 
many  stops.  In  a  short  minute  or 
two,  the  disturbing  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine was  beautifully  apparent.     A 


and  groaned  altentatelv*  and  tears 
that  might  have  had  their  origio  in 
fatuity— iueh  feebleness  of  miml#  ao 
perfect  a  prostration  of  aonl  did  thay 
evince  —  roiled  piteonaly  down  hu 
cheeks.  He  sobbed  with  fsar,  and 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  be- 
sought the  men  around  him»  in  the 
most  suoplicating  termsi  not  to  leave 
him  in  his  present  miserable  plight. 
Although  he  partially  recogniiad  eveiy 
individual  who  came  near  and  apoke 
to  him,  I  could  not  believe  that  faia 
reason  was  wholly  given  baek.  Who 
could  look  upon  him,  and  subseribe  to 
so  humiliating  a  conolunon?  He 
could  not  be  sober.  Dronkenneis  had 
but  assumed  another  form.  The  fiend 
was  still  making  merry  with  humanity, 
tricking  him  in  another  and  mora 
offensive  garb,  for  his  own  sport  and 
pastime. 

«*0h,  lamfoilir'criedthewTOtobed 
sniveller.  '<  What  shall  I  do  9  It's  a 
shame  to  treat  a  man  so  in  hiaown 
house.  Don't  leave  me — ^tbefe'a  a 
dear  fellow  1  I  am  sure  I  am  dying." 

*'  Nonsense,"  replied  his  medical 
attendant,  <'go  to  sleep,  yon  fool!** 
and  he  put  him  on  his  back  again,  and 
threw  the  elothes  in  a  heap  over  bis 
head. 

Easyman  made  no  resistance,  but 
whined  like  a  beaten  cur,  beneath  his 
eoverings.  Again  and  again  he  as* 
snred  us  that  he  was  dying,  implored 
some  one  to  keep  him  oompany,  and 
protested  against  the  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude of  '*  treating  a  man  in  this 
way  in  his  own  rooms." 

In  the  midst  of  these  protestations, 

a  the  desire  of  our  leader,  we  depart* 
J  and  returned  forthwith  to  the  ban- 
queting room,  where,  in  truth,  the 
scene  was  not  more  pleasant  than  that 
which  we  had  quitted.  Five  men  were 
lying  on  the  ground  in  diflisrent  stages 
of  intoxication.  The  eyes  of  one  priK 
truded  from  the  socket,  and  with  a 
stupid  stare  were  fixed  upon  the  eeil- 
log.  Every  muscle  of  his  conntenanee 
was  rigid,  and  from  his  mouth  ooaed 
forth  a  sluggish  saliva,  that  played 


violent  natural  effort  on  the  part  of    about  the  comers  of  his  mouth  in 


Easyman,  caused  the  company  to  re- 
treat with  great  precipitation,  and 
restored  the  suffbrer  himself  to  con- 
sciousness. But  such  a  consciousness  I 
Oh,  it  sickened  you  to  behold  it !  no 
longer  raving  and  roaring,  the  man 
appeared  to  have  sunk  in  spirit  below 
the  level  of  a  poltroon.     He  whined 


frothy  bubbles.  <«  The  last  intenial 
throes  of  death,**  thought  I,  **may 
already  have  taken  place.'*  Another 
man  lay  at  the  very  feet  of  this  one. 
He  was  fiist  asleep,  and  snored  with  a 
constancy  and  vigour,  that  no  noise 
could  conquer,  no  human  efforts  might 
abate.    A  third  man  sat  under  the 
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teble»  dinging  to  its  lags*  and  imiling 
•oUuhly.  He  wm  talking  aloud-^to 
himself — to  charactera  which  his  fancy 
eoDJared  up — to  the  inanimate  table 
"—and  severally  to  its  four  inanimate 
legs-  Perfect  sensual  enjoyment 
hmned  from  his  watery  eyes.  Mr 
Laurely  sou  of  the  civio  dignitary,  so 
to  speak>  wallowed  like  a  hog  in  his 
own  mire,  and  was,  indeed,  in  sore 
distress.  His  cheeks  were  ashy  pale, 
hia  lips  bloodless.  His  he^d  was  torn 
with  pain»  it  was  plunged  deep  into 
the  palms  of  both  handst  and  he 
breathed  hard,  and  swung  about  like 
one  struggling  to  cast  off  suffering. 
He  had  made  a  sad  mistake.  With 
the  instinct  of  his  tribe,  he  had, 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  par* 
taken  lafgely  and  greedily  of  a//  the 
eatables.  These  consisting  chiefly  of 
sweet  cakes  and  sugary  preparations, 
had  kicked  against  rather  than  socially 
blended  with  the  port  wine  and  strong 
tobacco  smoke,  which  not  frugally 
had  entered  his  weak  dyspeptic  sto- 
maeh.  Hence  his  present  miserable 
state. 

Connected  with  the  room  in  which 
we  were,  and  opening  into  it,  was  an 
antichamber  of  very  moderate  di- 
mensions— a  narrow  slip,  devoted  to 
the  reeeption  of  coats*  and  cloaks,  and 
such<like  gear.  Into  this  hole,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  little  iron  man,  the 
five  unfortunates  were  oast.  The  only 
one  who  was  aware  of  the  proceedings 
—the  Lord  Mayor  himself — submitted 
to  the  operation  with  a  languid  resig. 
naUon.  The  four  insensibles  said  no- 
thing.  We  saw  them  **  safely  stowed,*' 
and*— will  it  be  believed  ?— drew  once 
more  round  the  table  and  the  bowl. 

When  I  awoke  from  a  disturbed  un* 
easy  ^eep,  tiie  sun  was  overhead.  II 
was  broad  noon.  An  intolerable 
throbbing  at  the  temples*  a  general 
racking  headaeli*  a  burning  throat,  a 
fever-coated  tongue,  a  sickness  at  the 
heart,  prostrating,  annihilating.  Thua 
Mdnced«  I  rose  from  the  carpet  on 
which  1  had  slept  in  the  horrid  cham- 
ber of  the  symposium,  and,  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  fumes  that  hung 
around  me,  by  the  disgusting  aspect 
of  the  discHrdered  room^  loathing  my- 
self, and  hating  all  the  world,  I  crawled 
away,  and  slunk  into  my  room. 

With  a  trembling  hand  and  with 
the  soul  of  a  oriminal«  I  took  from  my 
desk  a  letter  which  had  arrived  by  the 


morning's  post.  The  tears  dropped 
slow  and  heavily  upon  the  hand-writ« 
ing  of  my  mother.  She  expected  my 
return,  daily,  hourly.  She  was  meet 
anxious  to  behold  me,  longing  to  clasp 
me  again  in  her  arms,  and  to  congra- 
tulate me  on  the  happy  issue  of  my 
hard  study  and  noble  perseverance. 
My  father  had  communicated  to  her 
die  strong  assurances  which  I  had  for- 
warded of  my  strength  and  easy  suc- 
cess, and  she  reproached  herself  lest 
her  frequent  motherly  counsels  nkight 
have  interfered  in  any  way  with  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  my  laudable  de- 
sires. These  were  the  terms  of  her 
epistle,  which  had  fallen  fresh  and  un- 
suspecting from  her  affectionate  heart. 
Oh,  could  she  but  have  seen  me  now, 
how  would  that  heart  have  snapped  at 
once  I-»what  bitterness — what  anguish 
might  it  have  been  spared  I 

If  shame  had  not  made  me  irreso- 
lute, the  dissipation  of  the  past  night 
would  have  rendered  me  incapable  of 
action.  It  stunned  me  to  think — to 
move  was  a  sickening  efibrt.  I  dosed 
the  door,  and  tottered  to  my  bed. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  I  awoke,  fever- 
ish and  unrefreshed,  quivering  in  body, 
crushed  in  spirit,  the  slave  of  a  tri- 
umphant devil — cowering  beneath  a 
dismal  hypochondria. 

As  I  sat  silently  wretched  over  the 
odd  fire-place,  my  feet  upon  the  fen- 
der, my  head  reposing  in  my  hands, 
Simmonds  nnloeked  the  door,  and 
stepped  into  the  room. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  began  the 
old  man ;  **  but  the  master  wants  to 
see  you.  I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious ; 
but  you  had  better  go." 

The  blood  mounted  to  my  cheek, 
my  anger  was  great,  and  my  hatred 
of  the  old  man  more  bitter  than  ever ; 
but  I  beat  the  fender  with  my  feet, 
and  said  nothing. 

<*  Ahl**  oondnued  the  gyp  deplo- 
ringly,  "  I  knew  no  good  would  oome 
of  it.  I  wish  the  devil  would  never 
let  another  drop  of  liquor  into  the 
world  again.  My  heart  alive!  how 
pde  you  lobk.  Well,  sir,  it  can't.be 
helped  now.  You  must  make  the  best 
of  it.  But,  pray  go.  This  is  the  third 
time  that  I  have  been  sent  for  you." 

"  What  does  the  master  want  with 
m«  ?*'  I  enquired  in  a  surly  tone  and 
without  moving. 

**  I  don't  know,  sir,  and  I  am  afraid 
to  guess." 

**  You  lie,  yon  grey-hdred  Iscariot,** 
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I  replied*  taraiog  upon  him  like  a 
tiger.  **  Yon  knov  enough^  too  much 
for  me.  Go  about  your  business*  and 
never  let  me  bear  your  canting  voice 
again.  -  Ah !  you  barefaced  Judas." 

The  only  answer  to  my  abuse  was  a 
mild  and  piteous  look,  a  long  and 
deep-drawn  sigh. 
*'  I  shall  not  go  to  the  master.*' 
*<'Pray  do,  sir/*  said  Simmonds 
earnestly;  ''pray*  pray  go.  If  any 
thing  is  amiss*  the  master  is  not  very 
bard:  it's  a  word  or  two*  and  then  done 
with.  He  forgives  and  forgets  in  a 
moment.  But  if  you  are  obstinate* 
you'll  force  him  to  be  severe*  and  I 
don't  know  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence." 

Either  the  advice  was  not  lost  npon 
me*  or  I  had  not  courage  to  act  in 
opposition  to  it.  I  did  go  to  the  roas- 
ter. Having  dismissed  Simmonds*  I 
made  a  careful  toilet*  assumed  a  cheer* 
fulness*  and  hastened  to  the  lodg^. 

The  late  Bishop  of was  then 

president  of  the  college.  He  was  at 
this  time  beloved  for  that  primitive 
simplicity  and  real  modesty  that 
adorned  bis  later  life.  When  I  was 
ushered  into  his  presence*  I  fell  con- 
founded and  abashed.  The  mildness 
of  his  eye — his  open  countenance— the 
refreshing  purity  of  his  whole  expres- 
sion* all  satisfactory  and  soothing  to  a 
virtuous  observer,  were  so  many  re- 
proaches to  a  spirit  conscious  of  recent 
transgression*  grnilty,  and  ill  at  ease. 
As  I  stood  before  the  worthy  master* 
**  eaten  by  shame*"  my  conscience  for- 
ced me  to  contrast  my  present  irksome 
littleness  with  the  disgraceful  tyranny 
that  I  had  exercised  towards  Sim- 
monds a  few  minutes  before*  and  I  was 
grateful  that  the  gyp  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  my  humiliation. 

The  master  was  writing  when  I  en- 
tered ;  he  wrote  on  for  a  second  a  two, 
and  then  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  me.  "  Mr  Stukely*"  he  said*  put- 
ting his  pen  gently  upon  the  table* 
**  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come,  and 
that  you  see  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing no  concealment.  However  easily 
you  might  escape  from  me,  you  would 
find  it  a  difficult  task  to  elude  the 
hands  of  justice." 

"Sir?" 

''  I  cannot  express  to  you  how 
thoroughly  annoyed  and  grieved  I  atn 
at  this  unhappy  event.  I  will  do  ybu 
the  justice  to  believe  that  you  boro 
Srour  unfortunate  victim  no  malice* 
and  that  the  act  which  you  committed 


in  the  moment  of  intoxication  was  not 
premeditated  in  the  hour  of  reason 
and  sobriety." 

''Sir?" 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  wound  you 
with  reproaches.  Your  mind  is  sorely 
sufficiently  disturbed.  But  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  character  which  you 
have  hitherto  borne  in  the  collie, 
did  not  prepare  me  for  this  interview. 
Whilst  It  is  my  duty  to  enforce  your 
residence  in  Cambridge,  until  Mr 
Deboos  is  pronounced  out  of  danger* 
let  me*  as  a  friend*  entreat  you  to  ofier 
up  your  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  that  Power  which  alone  has  saved 
you  from  becoming  a  murderer.'* 

"Sir?"  I  shrieked  out*  jumping 
back  a  step  or  two. 

"  Mr  Stukely*"  continued  the  mas- 
ter* "  do  not  aggravate  your  offance 
by  this  light  conduct.  I  had  hoped 
to  find  you  sensible  of  your  situation* 
and  am  sorry  to  see  you  not  yet  free 
from  the  infinence  of  liquor." 

Many  confiised  ideas  rushed  Into 
my  brain  at  the  same  moment.  They 
settled  into  three  distinct :  I  was  in- 
deed drunk — or  dreaming — or  the 
master  himself  was  mad.  In  my  dif- 
ficulty* I  asked  faintly  what  was  the 
matter*  and  what  I  had  done. 

"  Rather  let  me  ask  yoU|  Mr  Stuke- 
ly, why  you  persist  in  such  assurance? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  to  deceive  me 
by  this  artful  line  of  conduct  ?  Pray 
take  care— do  not  add  crime  to  crime." 
There  is  no  doubt*  that  if  I  had 
been  sober  the  night  before*  I  should* 
at  this  Juncture*  have  demanded  bold- 
ly a  full  explanation  from  my  accuser. 
But  the  drink  had  so  mashed  my  in- 
tellect* had  put  mv  frame  into  such  a 
novel  state  of  giddy  disturbance*  that 
I  more  than  questioned  my  right  to 
do  any  thing  of  the  kind.  I  there- 
fore remained  silent*  and* 'as  well  as 
I  could*  called  to  my  rec<dlection  all 
that  had  happened*  in  order  to  justify 
the  master  in  the  course  he  was  tak- 
ing." 

"  Where  did  yon  spend  the  past 
night*  Mr  Stukely?"  enquired  the 
principal.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  next  question*  before  I  conld'  find 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  first. 

"  Was  Mr  Deboos  in  your  com- 
pany?" 

"  He  tM»*sir,"  I  replied,  sighing  at 
the  general  picture  of  the  scene  which 
the  name  of  this  unlucky  gentleman 
vividly  called  up. 

"  Ah  I "  said  the  good  master,  no* 
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ticlng  the  deep-drairn  broath>  "  this 
IB  more  beebming.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  it.  You  passed  the  night  with  him 
and  with  other  genilemen>  is  it  not 
so?" 

I  nodded  my  head. 
*'  Welly  then*  listen  to  what  I  say : 
—You  must  remain  for  the  present  in 
the  town.     I  will  place  no  other  re- 
straint upon  you.    When  the  medical 
attendant  of  Mr  Deboos  assures  me 
that  all  dangerous  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared>  vou  will  receive  your  exeat, 
but  not  till  then.     I  hope  that  the  in- 
formation  which    1    have    received 
touching  this  discreditable  bnsinesst  is 
not  in  every  particular  correct.     It 
will  be  comforting  to  believe^  that  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  doing  at 
the  time ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  now  regret,  very  deeply  regret, 
the  injury  which  you  have  inflicted 
upon  this  unfortunate  young  man." 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir—" 
**  Mine  is  easily  granted,  but  you 
must  seek  forgiveness  elsewhere,  Mr 
Stukely."    The  master  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  his  servant 
entered  and    announced    "  dinner." 
The  footman  held  the  door  open,  and 
the  master  rose. 

'*  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr 
Stukely,  you  will  not  fail  to  do  what 
is  necessary.     Good- morning.** 

And  the  venerable  principal  went 
to  dinner. 

I  stood  stupidly  still,  then  walked 

nervously  up  and  down  the  room,  and 

« at  last  rushed  out,  with  the  intention  of 

following  the  master.     The  man  in 

Kvery  hastened  after  me. 

«•  That  way,  sir,**  said  he  in  an  in- 
sinuating voice,  and  urging  me  gent- 
ly before  him,  "  that  way,  sir  j"  and 
1  went  on  till  I  reached  the  door, 
which  he  quickly  opened,  and  as 
quickly  closed  upon  me. 

More  than  half-crazed,  and  almost 
blind  with  irritation,  I  sought  my  own 
abode  again.  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  it  all  ?  What  had  I  to  do 
with  Deboos?  What  had  happened  to 
him  for  which  I  was  answerable,  or  in 
any  way  culpable  ?  He  had  received 
a  blow — a  fearful  one  it  is  true — from 
Easymau,  and  had  been  carried  to  his 
room  bleeding  and  insensible.  Thai 
I  well  remembered;  but  what  was  this 
to  me  more  than  to  any  other  indivi- 
dual spectator  ?  Ha  1  was  it  conceiv- 
able that  the  men,  one  and  all,  had 
falsely  charged  me  with  the  crime  ? 


The  thought  crossed  my  brain,  and  at 
last  possessed  it  till  I  became  frantic. 
Deboos  was  dying  perhaps  —  who 
knew  but  he  was  deaa  already— and 
they  had  all  conspired  to  bring  me  to 
the  gallows  I  What  was  1  to  do  if 
they  persisted  in  such  an  accusation  ? 
Who  would  believe  me  singly,  and 
against  them  all?  What  did  they 
care  for  me,  so  long  as  they  might 
preserve  themselves  ?  I  was  a  stranger 
to  them — they  had  been  long  united — 
might  they  not  consider  it  a  melan- 
choly duty  to  sacrifice  me  for  the  ge- 
neral safety  ?  '<  Oh  I  would  to  heaven 
that  I  had  never  gone  to  that  accursed 
meeting  I  Oh!  sweet  news  for  my 
poor  mother  when  she  would  hear  of 
me  to-morrow,  as  the  drunkard  and 
the  assassin !  What  was  to  become 
of  me  now  f  *' 

I  was  not  in  a  humour  to  receive 
visiters,  and  one  was  sitting  in  my 
room  when  I  arrived.  His  back  was 
towards  me ;  but  he  rose  when  he  heard 
my  footstep,  and  looked  me  in  the 
face.  Were  my  eyes  sporting  with 
my  reason  ?  Was  this  another  drun- 
ken vision?  No,  I  was  not  deceived. 
My  coach  companion,  the  man  who 
had  played  the  first  trick  upon  me— 
James  Temple  really  stood  before  mo. 

Since  I  parted  with  him  on  the 
eventful  evening  of  my  advent,  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  from  him. 
This  was  not  surprising.  I  had 
hitherto  passed  my  days  chiefly  with- 
•  in  walls.  He  was  a  member  of  an- 
other college,  and  his  pleasures  and 
pursuits  led  him  into  haunts  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted,  and  into 
the  society  of  men  with  whom  I  en- 
joyed nothing  in  common.  His  pre- 
sence staggered  me.  I  could  not 
guess  his  business.  My  experience  of 
him  inclined  me  to  think  it  no  good 
one,  and  my  temper,  roused  to  mis- 
chief, sprung  at  the  opportunity  which 
was  fairly  afforded  me  to  bully  and  to 
quarrel. 

'*  How  dare  you,**  said  I,  pale,  I 
am  sure,  with  anger  and  annoyance, 
*'  how  dare  you  show  your  face 
here?" 

"  It  required  some  boldness,  I 
allow,*'  said  Temple;  "but  since  I 
have  come,  you  will  hardly  turn  me 
out,  Stukely,  without  a  word?" 

"  Didn't  you  write  that  letter?"  I 
continued,  my  flesh  tingling  with  a 
cutting  sense  of  shame,  **  didn't  you 
write  that  letter,  I  say,  asking  me  to 
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ments  flowed.  Soon  I  leaned  his  col- 
lege history;  andj  bound  by  the  act  of 
coofldencei  soon  did  I  disburthen  my 
own  overloaded  soul.  I  communicated 
every  thing.  With  more  seriousness 
than  I  had  expected  from  my  former 
volatile  companion^  he  listened  to  my 
moving  tale>  and  with  a  kindliness  of 
feeling  that  spoke  for  the  truth  of  his 
contrition«  more  emphatically  than  a 
thousand  protestations,  he  volunteered 
**  to  pioneer^*  me  through  my  diffi. 
cultiesy  and  to  aid  me  with  his  counsel 
and  experience. 

*'  It  is  now  latCf*'  he  said»  at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  confidential  con- 
versation. <'  Seven  o'clock,  by  Jupi« 
ter  1  I  must  be  off,  and  you  wiU  not 
be  sorry  to  kiss  your  pillow  after  the 
night's  carouse.  Good  night— to« 
morrow*  or  the  next  day,  you  shall 
see  me  again." 

"  Oh,  say  to-morrow,"  I  replied, 
very  loth  to  part  with  him  at  all. 

'*  If  I  oan  I  will,  but  I  must  not 
promise.  I  go  out  in  January,  and 
there  is  three  years*  work  to  do  in 
nearly  as  many  months.     According 
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breakfast  with  the  Vice. Chancellor? 

Answer  me— didn't  you?"  and  I  was 

ready  to  burst  with  vexation  at  the 

bare  revival  of  the  fact 
**  My  sole  object  in  coming  here 

now,**  answered   Temple,    evidently 

affected  and  subdued  bv  mv  excite- 
ment, <'  is  to  acknowledge  that  I  did 

so." 

"  You  own  it  then,  do  you?**  1  re- 
plied, puzzled,  now  that  ne  had  con- 
fessed It,  as  to  what  I  should  say  or 

do  next. 
«'  I  hope,  Stukely,  that  it  is  never 

too  late  to  confess— never  too  late  to 

be  sorry  for  doing  wrong?     I  have 

not  behaved  well  towards  you.     It 

was  a  boyish  trick— foolish  in  every 

way.     I  regret  it  deeply.    I  could  not 

rest  until  1  had  asked  your  pardon, 

and    you    had    freely  forgiven    me. 

Will  you  do    so  now?     In  a  few 

months  I  leave  Cambridge.    We  may 

never  meet  again.  Let  us  part  friends. 

Will  you  take  my  hand?" 
"  It  was  villanous  conduct,  though,'* 

I  replied,  determined  not  to  commit 

myself  by  any  friendly  acknowledge- 
ments, before  I  had  fully  decided  up-  to  the  latest  calculations,  1  have  but 
on  the  proper  conduct  to  be  pursued.,  five  hours  to  spare.  With  six  months 
"  Say  no  more  about  it.  I  have  clear  before  me  which  I  could  call,  my 
reproached  myself  a  thousand  times,  own,  I  might  have  taken  my 
and  have  suffered  sharper  pangs  than  '^  " 
you  yourself  would  desire  to  inflict 
upon  me.  What  can  I  do  more  than 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  and  ex- 
press my  unfeigned  grief?  What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  Tell  me,  and 
judge  of  my  sorrow  and  sincerity,  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  I  attend  to 
your  wishes.*' 

Instead  of  listening  to  him,  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  my  present 
doubtful  position,  and  the  great  need 
in  which  I  stood  of  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser-^matters  of  much  more  import- 
ance to  me,  than  the  friendship  or 
even  the  life  of  the  speaker.  By  the 
time  he  bad  finished,  1  was  prepared, 
without  any  view  to  him  or  his  mo- 
tives, but  with  the  most  calculating 
selfishness,  to  extend  the  forgiveness 
which  would  cost  me  nothing,  and  to 
secure  his  services,  which  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal. 

Yet,  not  without  an  air  of  wounded 
pride,  nor  without  some  show  of  dig- 
nity and  condescension,  did  I  permit 
the  cordial  grasp  so  eagerly  desired 


Considerate  ahoM  mater  is  not  hard 
upon  her  young  ones.  Long  may  her 
religious  and  ancient  foundations  rest 
undisturbed  I" 

<<  Well,  wait  a  little  longer  now.** 

"  Don't  ask  me — ^good-by  till  we 
meet  again.*' 

He  departed,  and  left  me  to  myself 
i— a  hideous  companion  in  my  present 
mood.  To  mjT  great  comfort,  he  re- 
turned almost  immediately. 

''  You  are  dull  and  low*8pirited  this 
evening.  What  say  you,  Stukely  ?-< 
will  you  toke  a  strofl  ?  You  may  be 
the  better  for  it.  It  will  cool  your 
head.*' 

«  No,  thank  you.  Temple,"  I  re- 
plied, **  I  would  rather  keep  at  home 
to*night.** 

'<  WeU,  perhaps  you  are  right }  good- 
by  once  more.** 

He  was  on  the  threshold,  when  X 
called  him  back* 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  it  will 
cool  my  head?  Well,  the  fresh  air 
may  revive  me.  I  shall  be  back  be* 
fore  eight  o'clock?** 

**  As  early  as  you  please.    But  do 


by  Temple.     Once  given,  however, 

the  gates  of  separation  loosed,  and  a    not  be  persuadedl 

rapid  stream  of  friendly  interchange-        "  I'll  walk  a  Uttle  way." 
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Ai  w«  OfOiied  the  courts  I  begged 
Temple  to  enquire  at  Deboea's  roome 
^*  if  the  geotlemeii  was  still  in  dan- 
ger/'   A  was  very  bad/ 

My  friend's  apartments  were  dis« 
tant  about  a  mue  flrom  the  College. 
He  rented  the  principal  rooms  of  a 
small  oottage»  whose  front  was  adorned 
with  a  tiuek-spreading  vine,  and  sweet 
flowers  rising  from  the  ground  and 
clambering  to  the  windows.    It  was  a 


Before  company.  I  had  power  to 
resist  no  longer.  He  produced  from 
a  square  mahogany  case  a  miniature 
decanter^  from  which  he  poured  ayery 
small  quantity  of  creamy  liquid. 

<*  It  is  proper  stuff,  I  can  assure 
you." 

It  was  delicious  indeed — very  pun- 
gent and  yery  bitter,  but  so  felicitous* 
ly  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  my 
palate,  that«  if  they  were  not  created 


dwelling  for  a  hermit  or  a  loyer.     I    for  each  other,  it  was  a  splendid  acci- 


aceompanied  him  to  the  door;  and,  as 
I  shook  him  by  the  hand  at  parting, 
the  quiet  freshness  of  the  place  touched 
me,  and  started  a  deeply-seated  sigh. 

**  You  are  cold  after  your  walk,** 
sud  Temple,  looking  at  me ;  *'  step 
in,  and  take  a  cordial.** 

*'  No,  no,"  I  said  shuddering,  and 
loathing  the  very  thought  of  liquor ; 
**  no.  Temple,  no  more  drink.'* 

<<  Well,  not  for  the  world,  unless  you 
ai«  disposed.  I  shall  not  persuade 
you ;  but  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  your 
sensaUons.  A  bitter  eordial,  mark 
you,  medieinally " 

**  No ;  do  not  ask  me.  I  will  step 
into  yonr  pretty  eot  for  a  minute — look 
at  your  rooms,  and  then  away.*' 

•<  After  you,  then,*'  said  Temple, 
motioning  forwards. 

His  rooms  were  small,  bat  very 
snug.  The  order  and  arrangement  of 
the  quiet  furniture^-the  pretty  chim- 
ney ornaments — the  small  flower- pots, 
covered  with  green  paper  fantastically 
out--«tbe  painted  china  vase^  with  its 
^fraoeful  flowers,  newly  culled,  all  be« 
spoke  a  woman's  hand,  and  the  preai- 
deney  of  a  spirit  less  rigorous  than 
man*s.  The  apartment  thus  distin- 
guished was  Qoeupied  by  four  indivi- 
duals, friends  of  my  host,  and  appa- 
rently not  unezpeeted.  They  were 
about  his  own  age,  and  under-gra- 
duates.  Their  caps  and  gowns  were 
thrown  carelessly  over  two  chairs, 
which  deliurmed  one  angle  of  the  room, 
and  dbturbed  the  general  harmony. 

I  was  made  known  to  the  visiters, 
who  bowed  eiviUy  and  formally  to  me, 
evincing  neither  pleasure  nor  dislike 
al  the  introdootion,  and  making  no 
further  eflbrt  to  arrive  at  intimacy. 

''Rest  yourself  tliere  a  moment, 
Stnkely,  and  never  mind  «# .  Here*s 
a  book  of  drawings.  Amuse  yonrself.*' 
And  he  placed  a  cosy  annhchair  before 
me,and  at  the  same  time  a  handsomely 
bound  book  in  my  hand.  ''  But  stsy, 
I  have  forgotten  the  ciirdial.*' 


dent  that  brought  them  into  union. 
I  sat  down  reu'eshed,  lolled  in  the 
chair,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
the  sketch.book.  Whilst  I  was  busy. 
Temple  and  his  friends  were  not  idle. 
A  square  table,  covered  with  green 
baize,  was  rolled  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  two  candles,  at  opposite 
corners,  were  placed  upon  it.  'Temple 
and  three  of  the  visiters  sat  over  against 
one  another  in  pairs.  A  pack  of  cards 
were  taken  from  a  drawer,  were 
shuffled,  cut,  distributed,  then  scat- 
tered, and  collected, — ^performing,  in 
their  various  turns,  the  thirteen  mys-* 
tic  acts  that  make  up -Whist. 

The  players  were  good.  I  knew  the 
game  obscurely,  and  their  skill  com- 
pelled my  whole  attention.  In  spite 
of  my  good  resolution  to  return  by 
eight  o'clock,  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two 
with  great  composure  and  delight.  I 
might  have  sat  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer,  if  Temple  had  not  taken  ca^e 
of  me.  The  fourth  visitor  at  length 
out  in,  and  Temple,  whose  place  he 
had  taken,  called  me  aside, 

"  Now,  Stukely,"  said  he,  **  return 
to  college.  You  eannot  afford  at 
present  to  give  them  a  fresh  cause  of 
complaint ;  you  may  get  into  trouble, 
and  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I 
were  the  cause  of  it.  It  must  not  be. 
You  shall  see  me  to-morrow ;  take  care 
of  yourself." 

<<  This  is  indeed  kind  of  you, 
TempW*  I  replied,  squeesing  his 
hand  ;  '*  you  are  a  true  friend.** 

''  I  shall  live  to  convince  you  that 
I  am,*'  he  answered,  returning  my 
grasp.  "  Good  night ;  never  mind  the 
men-»thoy  are  very  busy,  and  we  have 
no  ceremony  here-'* 

1  shook  my  eonuderate  friend  once 
more  by  the  hand,  and  departed  from 
the  cottage.  The  night  was  very  fair. 
The  moon  was  up,  and  filled  the  earth 
with  tianquil  loveliness.  The  light  of 
noon  was  shed  abroad  without  the 
glare.    It  was  a  pasmnless  day,  and 
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no  night.  A  medicinal  healing  sofc- 
nes8  does  the  moonshine  pour  upon  a 
wounded  heart.  I  linew  it,  as  I  issued 
from  heneath  the  cottage  eaves  ;  and 
Terj  sad  was  I  to  think  how  soon  the 
moon  would  disappear^  and  the  harsh 
day  return  again !  As  I  stepped  from 
the  doorway  into  the  open  road,  the 
casement  above  my  head  was  hastily 
thrown  up.  Turning  towards  it,  with 
a  natural  impulse,  I  beheld,  stooping 
from  the  window,  a  young  and  hand* 
some  female.  By  the  light  that  shone^ 
her  jet  black  hair  and  ivory  skin  were 
visible ;  just  for  one  instant  did  I  gaze^ 
and  then  the  form,  observing  me,  with- 
drew.* One  hasty  glance  formed  but 
a  slight  connexion  with  this  moonlight 
vision;  yet  by  this  first  and  slender 
link  bad  the  great  enemy  secured  my 
future  misery  and  fall. 

Daylight  bronght  back  the  cares  of 
day.  Rising  the  following  morning, 
my  first  concern  was  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  Deboos*s  health,  and  this  was 
very  satisfactory.  My  next  to  visit 
Easyman ;  he  had  received  his  exeat, 
and  had  gone  to  London !  So  also  had 
all  the  men  who  had  shared  with  me 
his  hospitality.  With  this  informa- 
tion, I  turned  to  a  more  difficult  task, 
—a  letter  to  my  mother.  Temple, 
during  our  pleasant  walk  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  had  strongly  enforced 
the  necessity  of  writing  home  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  secure  myself 
against  exposure,  and  to  save  my  pa- 
rents needless  sorrow  and  alarm.  The 
plan  of  future  conduct  which  my  new 
counsellor  had  marked  out,  may  be 
partly  gathered  from  the  epistle  which 
I  forwarded.     It  was  as  follows : — 


Caleb  Stukefy.    Part  III.  [April, 

Who  knows  so  well  as  yon,  that  if  I 


were  allowed  to  follow  my  own  inclU 
nation,  I  should  not  remain  another 
hour  absent  from  my  home  ?  Believe 
me,         '  - 

Dearest  Mother, 
Your  dutiful  and  loving  son, 
Caleb  Stokely. 
P.  S, — As  the  long  vacation  will  be 
expensive,  I  should  be  grateful  for  a 
further  remittance  of  fifty  pounds.' 
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*'  Dearest  Mother,— You  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
determined,  subject  to  your  permis- 
sion, to  remain  in  Cambridge  during 
the  long  vacation.  Your  surprise  will 
cease,  however,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  the  scholarship  of  which  you- 
have  heard  so  much  will  not  'be^ 
tried  for  until  next  commencement.' 
They  have  allowed  us  longer  time  to 
read  the  subjects.  Dearest  mother, 
how  I  regret  this  separation,  you  can 
guess.  I  am  consoled,  however,  when 
1  reflect  that  I.  am  doing  my  duty.  It 
is  impossible  to  have  the  opportunities 
for  reading  at  home  which  we  find 
here  ;  and  there  is  no  dottbt  that,  by 
remaining  up,  I  shall  eventually  secure 
what  all  of  us  have  so  much  at  heart* 


Such  was  the  letter,  advised  by  Mr 
Templo,  written  by  myself.  We  are 
generally  proud  of  our  portraits.  I 
turn  away  from  mine  with  shame  I 

Villanons  and  full  of  lies,  however, 
as  this  precious  document  undoubtedly 
is,  let  me  have  credit  with  the  reader 
for  the  very  small  under-current  of 
virtue  that  runs  hidden  from  his  view. 
When  Temple  svg^gwted  to  me  that 
my  father  might  be  grieved  and  vexed 
at  my  failure — my  toother  possibly 
rendered  frantic  if  she  heard  of  my 
critical  position,  anxiety  for  them 
melted  me,  and  rendered  me  sus- 
ceptible of  any  impression.  When  he 
told  me  that,  in  a  few  days,  Deboos 
would  be  well,  and  no  more  heard  of 
t^at :  that  if  I  waited  up,  and  read  de- 
terminedly and  hard,  I  should  be  sure 
to  get  the  scholarship  given  to  second 
year's  men,  which  scholarship  I  oould 
assure  my  honoured  parents  was  the 
one  they  knew  of;  when  he  added,  too, 
that,  in  my  case,  to  speak  the  truth 
was  vicious,  I  was  prepared  to  write 
as  I  was  taught :  nor  did  I  blush  to  . 
do  so,  and  to  add,  at  hU  particular  de- 
sire, the  small  request  that  figured  in 
the  postscript. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  the 
post  brought  down  the«snm  required, 
and  with  it  a  long,  loving  letter,  that 
would  have  saved  me  from  the  preci- 
pice on  which  I  stood,  but  that  anew 
and  fatal  fascination  lured  me  on- 
wards, and  kept  me  spellbound  till  I 
should  make  the  final  leap,  and  phmge 
headlong  to  ruin.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  the  same  whist  party  met 
in  Temple's  rooms,  and  I  was  there, 
a  mere  spectator,  as  at  first.  Temple 
maintained  a  steady,  considerate  re- 
gard, offered  me  on'  all  occasions  a 
slight  refreshment,  and  at  an  early 
hour  insisted  on  -my  taking  leave  of 
him  :^so  very  much  .he  feared  that 
late  hours  would  give  offence  at  col- 
lege, and  he  might  be  the  oause  of 
any  trouble.    £yer  aa  I  passed  the 
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cottage  doofi  eurioeity  prompted  me 
to  gaze  above*  and  cateh  aootfaer 
glimpse  of  the  fur  form — but  the  ac- 
cident did  not  occur  again.  Once  I 
asked  Temple  who  the  lady  was.  He 
answered  me  with  a  smile,  and  tapped 
me  on  the  shoulder*  "  All  in  good 
time ;  you  shall  know  by-and-by  »*' 
and  then*  with  no  good  reason*  1  co- 
loured up  and  looked  ashamed. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight*  Deboos 
was  able  to  get  about  again.  He  had 
received  a  severe  wound*  and  had 
greatly  suffered  from  pain  and  loss  of 
blood.  I  received  justice  from  the 
good  Shakspearian*  His  first  busi* 
ness*  after  his  recovery*  was  to  wait 
upon  the  master,  and  to  exonerate  me 
from  all  share  in  the  affray  by  which 
be  had  nearly  lost  his  life.  Neither 
his  debility*  nor  the  awful  termination 
of  his  last  quotations*  prevented  him 
from  addressing  the  master  in  his 
usual  strain. 

"  I  had  rather,"  he  said,  "  have  this 
tongue  cat  from  my  mouth. 

Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Cixleb  Stukely; 

Yet  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  trulh 

Shall  nothing  ivrong  him.  Thus  it  is, 
master." 

And*  in  his  original  fashion*  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  cause-  of  quar- 
rel* and  £asyman*s  violent  aggres- 
sion. Deboos*8  heart  was  good,  and 
in  it  he  found  something  to  quote  even 
.to  ^cuse  the  man  who  had  neither 
pity  nor  regard  for  him.     He  added* 

"  More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report. 
Bnt  men  are  men<»the  best  sometimes 

forget. 
And  even  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish 

them  best." 

Shortly  after  our  visit  to  the  master* 
I  accom'panied  the  worthy  Deboos  to 
the  inn*  from  which  he  was  about  to 
set  out  on  his  way  to  his  native  town. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  coach*  and 
gave  me  his  hand. 

**  The  men  have  acted  vilely  by 
Tou*  Stukely*  in  this  business.  You 
have  been  a  victim*  and*  upon  my 
soul,  I  am  sorry  for  you*** 

['  Don*t  mention  it***  I  replied  with 
natoete.  "  I  am  grateful  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me." 

**  Ah*  Stukely***  he  said,  brealdng 
out  afresh* 

"  Thou  art  e  en  as  just  a  man 
As  e*er  my  convetsation  coped  withal. 


♦     ♦     •     •     Thou  hast  been 
As  one  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing. 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Has  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ; — and  bless'd 

are  (hose 
Whose'' 

The  speech  was  not  finished.    The 
coach  started  in  the  middle  of  it*  and 
I  heard  Shakspeare*  from  the  lips  of 
Mr  Deboos*  for  the  last  time.     Upon 
the  day  that  I  received  from  the  mas- 
ter permissbn  to  leave  Cambridge* 
Temple  strongly  recommended  me  ta 
take  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  cottage.      He  believed  that  the 
purer  air  of  the  suburb  would  invigo- 
rate my  constitution*  and  that  the  in- 
fluences of  the  lovely  situation  would 
be  highly  favourable  to  the  reading. 
Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  my  welfare. 
What  could  be  more  friendly  than  this 
advice  ?  I  acted  upon  it  with  alacrity. 
Two  rooms  of  moderate  size*  in  a  cot- 
tage that  was  attached  to  a  farm-house* 
I  selected  for  my  residence.  My  books 
were  removed  from  college.     1  placed 
them  on  the  shelves  with  a  cheerful- 
ness that- 1  had  not  known  for  many 
months.     I  felt  my  heart  new  opened. 
A  determined  desire  to  do  well*  that 
augured  promisingly  for  my  future 
peace  of  mind*  guve  a  briskness  to  my 
movements*  and  a  glad  activity  to  my 
thoughts.     Temple  called  upon  me 
whilst  I  was  thus  employed*  and  his 
spirits  were  as  elated  as  my  own. 

.  '*  This  is  comfortable  indeed,  Stuke- 
ly. Ah*  we  shall  make  all  right  yet  I 
A  little  relaxation  and  proper  enjoy- 
ment* to  recover  you  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  the  past*  and  then  you  will 
have  strength  for  any  thing." 

'*  I  am  resolved  at  least*  Temple*  to 
be  wiser  for  the  time  to  come.  1  have 
been  very  unfortunate ;  but  if  I  have 
learned  nothing  from  misfortune  1  de- 
serve to  suffer  again.  In  the  first 
place*  I  shall  read  no  more  with  Cube. 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  floored  me  I  If 
I  had  read  what  he  desired  me  to  omit, 
and  omitted  what  he  advised  me  to 
read*  I  should  have  done  better.  It 
serves  me  right.*' 

'*  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
place.  Every  thing  is  done  in  ezcite<» 
ment.  I  hate  excitement.  You  may 
depend  upon  it*  Cambridge  life  will 
always  be  disgusting  until  they  learn 
to  take  things  queUy.  No  man  can 
live  comfortably  in  a  constant  sweat.'* 

<'  And  yet,  Temple*  how  many  men 
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haTO  become  immortal  uncler  this  Terj 
•jstem  1  **  ■ 

"  You  mean  to  say — in  spite  of  It  ?" 

**  Ah  me,**  said  h  pricked  by  my 
love  of  approbation^  <'  what  would  I 
give  to  become  a  great  man  !  It  Is 
worth  Bometfaingf  to  be  spoken  of  by 
all  the  world.  But  it  will  neter  be. 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  do  any  good. 
The  first  failure  has  been  a  deathblow 
to  me.'* 

«'  I  don't  belieTO  it.*' 

*^  And  I  hope  not.  But  I  canneter 
read  another  page  with  confidence. 
And  they  say  confidence  is  the  parent 
of  success.** 

**  Yes#  as  we  should  say  at  New- 
market* '  Success,  got  by  Confidence, 
out  of  Hard  Labour.'  But  when  you 
have  put  your  harness  on  again,  and 
have  spent  a  few  pleasant  eTenings 
with  us,  you*ll  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  By  the  way,  you'll  dine  with  Us 
to-day  ?  There  will  be  nobody  but  my 
cousin»  whom  you  have  not  yet  seen. 
In  the  evening  your  old  friends  will 
amuse  you  with  a  rubber.** 

"  They  are  first-rate  players,  are 
they  not?*' said  I. 

"  Yes,  pretty  fair.  You  are  not 
asleep  either.  From  an  observation 
that  you  made  the  other  night  when 
Roberts  passed  my  king,  I  guess  that 
you  would  be  a  match  for  any  one  of 
them.  You  have  no  taste  for  the  game, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  have  nobler 
sport  before  you.** 

'<  If  you  really  think  I  am  able,  I 
shouldn't  mind  trying  them  this  even'* 
ing.     Mind,  just  for  one  game." 

"  As  to  your  ability,  I  wish  I  was 
as  sure  of  a  living  when  I  have  taken 
my  degree.  You  shall  please  your- 
self, provided  that  you  play  for  lote.'* 

"  As  to  that,  I  shall  not  play  high, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  to  interfere  with  the 
other  men.  Threepenny  points  will 
not  ruin  us.  It  is  but  for  once.  When 
I  begin  to  work  again,  nothing,  you 
know,  must  interfere  with  that.  One 
night*s  whist  can't  rain  a  man." 

Temple's  dinner  hour  was  four 
o'clock.  Shortly  before  that  hour  I 
had  got  my  little  rooms  in  order,  and, 
as  I  surveyed  them  before  my  depar- 
ture, I  could  not  but  congratulate 
myself  on  their  genteel  and  scholastic 
look.  Much  reading  did  1  mentally 
confer  upon  myself;  and,  in  truth, 
more  passionate  love  for  my  shelved 
friends  did  I  never  experience,  than 
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when  I  turned  my  baek  upon  them  add 
hastened  from  the  house. 

Arriving  at  the  cottage,  I  opened  the 
door,  as  was  my  eustom,  and  walked 
up  stain.  I  entered  Temple's  ile«tly- 
furnished  room,  and  beheld  sittlog  at 
the  table,  alone,  engaged  in  needle- 
work, the  very  lady  I  had  seen  before 
partially,  by  moonlight,  at  the  window. 
Confused  by  theunezpeeted  sight,  and 
riveted  by  her  uncommon  beauty  and 
graceful  form,  it  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  I  evinced  my  unwillingness  to 
break  upon  her  privacy,  and  my  rea- 
diness to  retire.  She  rose,  however, 
to  prevent  me,  and  with  a  winning 
smile,  and  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
overflow  with  melody,  she  begged  me 
to  remain. 

**  I  eame  to  Mr  Temi^e,  madam,** 
I  said,  looking  full  upon  her,  and  un- 
able to  withdraw  the  look ;  '*  I  was  not 
aware" 

The  lady  answered,  *'  Oh,  he  will 
soon  be  here.  Pray,  be  seated.  Mr 
Stukely,  I  presume?** 

I  bowed. 

"  Mr  Temple  expects  you.  He  Is 
very  late.  Something  has  detained 
him."  And  she  went  to  the  window 
as  if  to  look  for  him,  and  displayed  a 
figure  such  as 'I  knew  to  exist  in 
poets'  fancies — and  only  there. 

She  closed  the  casement,  and  took 
her  seat  again.  **  I  cannot  see  him* 
It  is  very  unfortunate.*' 

I  could  not  think  so.  For  t  expe- 
rienced all  that  mawkish  awkwardness' 
which  the  presence  of  lovely  woman 
— *8o  elegant  and  much  at  ease  herself 
--invariably  inspires  in  caged  andeol- 
leged  spirits ;  and  I  was  glad  to  view, 
alone  and  unobserved,  the  charms  Umt 
had  so  suddenly  revealed  themselves. 
The  lady  plied  her  needle,  and  kindly 
bent  her  head. 

How  the  perception  of  my  inferiority 
stung  me  to  the  quick,  as  I  sat  cowed  and 
speechless  before  this  gentle  specimen 
of  the  weaker  sex !  What  topic  to  in- 
troduce, what  interesting  subject  to  dis- 
cuss, alas!  I  knew  not.  Many  times  my 
broad  mouth  opened  and  emitted  air, 
and  more  than  once  I  sent  my  eye 
abroad  to  catch  an  object  that  might 
afford  me  matter  for  a  dozen  words. 
Finding  nothing,  the  orb  too  gladly 
fixed  again  upon  the  lady  and  her 
needlework. 

The  lady  spoke  at  length,  In  pif^  6f 
contenpt* 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  poetry,  Mr 
Stnkely?'^ 

**  Ob,  tery,  madam  1  Are  yon  a 
poet?'* 

*'  I  scribble  Terses  sometimeiP— not 
worth  your  reading." 

"  Perhaps  yon  like  mathematics^ 
better?" 

«« I  might,  if  I  understood  them. 
Here  is  a  Tolnme  of  Cowper,  my  fa- 
▼onrite  bard.    It  may  entertain  you.*' 

'« If  he  is  a  fayourite  of  yours^*'  I 
said,  with  the  recklessness  of  a  man 
driTen  by  a  resistless  force  to  say 
something  good  or  bad,  *'  I  am  sure 
he  must  be  worth  the  reading.  How 
is  he  for  quantities?" 

*'  He  has  written  a  very  great  deal, 
ifvoumean  that,"  replied  the  lady; 
"  but  he  neter  tires  you.  It  is  not 
like  poetry/*  she  continued^  putting  a 
Tolume  into  my  hands,  "  it  is  all  so  na- 
tural and  simple — so  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood.*' 

Had  I  daredf  I  would  have  begged 
her  to  point  out  the  passages  which 
she  particularly  approved;  but  the  one 
brief  hair-breadth  touch  of  her  ala- 
baster fingers  had  taken  away  my 
speech.  I  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
When  I  should  return  the  book,  and 
touch  that  hand  again.* 

The  volume  contained  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad.  My  eyes  swam 
convulsively  over  the  page,  but  saw 
nothing  except  a  fairy  phantom  of  a 
nam>w  hand,  with  white  and  tapered 
fingers.  '*  Yes,  madam,**  I  exclaimed 
mechanically,  "  it  is  very  naturid,  and 
very  easy  to  be  understood.** 

"  Are  you  an  admirer  of  sketches, 
Mr  Stukely?"  enquired  again  the 
owner  of  the  milk-white  hand. 

**  Above  all  things,  madam." 

^*  Oh,  vou  are  a  sketcher,  then  ?*' 

"  Not  m  the  least.  But  I  hope  you 
have  some  drawings  to  show  me.  I 
am  sure  you  can  draw  and  paint  beau- 
tifully; that  incomparable  hand  was 
made  for  it,"  I  added^  getting  deliri- 
ous. 

*'I  have  a  book  here,"  said  the 
lady,  not  noticing  the  flattery,  or  what- 
ever else  she  might  deem  it,  and  point- 
ing to  tlie  handsomely -bound  port- 
fouo  which  I  had  ofteu  fingered 
through  and  through.  <*  I  think  yon 
have  seen  it  ahready.*' 

*'  No,  never  madam,  I  can  assure 
you.** 

"  Here  are  one  or  two  clever  things 
by  an  artist,  but  the  rest  are  mere 
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scratches.  This  is  very  pretty  now," 
she  exclaimed,  putting  her  finger  on  a 
scene  in  somewhere. 

*'  Celestial  1 "  I  exclaimed,  with  re- 
ference to  the  finger. 

"And  so  is  this** and  so- 
very  soon  we  held  the  book  between 
us.  Now  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
— now  I.  My  face  scorched  rapidly, 
and  mv  heart  throbbed  and  sickened 
with,  I  knew  not  what — a  painful  en- 
joyment of  the  keenest  pleasure  never 
before  experienced.  My  head  bent 
over  the  book,  no  levers  could  have 
raised  it,  and  I  turned  and  turned  tho 
ages  over  im methodically,  and  almost 
lind.  The  black  and  glossy  tresses 
of  the  lovelv  lady,  as  they  streamed 
with  the  quick  movements  of  her  head, 
more  than  once  assailed  my  cheek, 
and  set  it  tingling  with  a  wild  timi- 
dity. Strangely  confused,  I  put  my 
hand  near  hers,  by  accident  they 
touched,  and  then,  from  head  to  foot, 
my  poor  frame  quivered. 

Had  not  Temple*s  footstep  at  tills 
serious  crisis  brought  me  with  bal- 
loon speed  to  the  earth  again,  what 
would  have  happened  next  1  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  1  should  have  fainted, 
or,  more  likely  still,  have  thrown  my- 
self at  the  fair  lady's  feet,  and  vowed 
myself  eternally  her  slave.  The 
fiercest  passion  msy  be  overcome 
more  easily  than  is  allowed.  The 
fear  of  discovery,  the  shame  of  ex- 
posure, subdued  me  in  an  instant.  I 
ceased  to  tremble,  and  began  to  think. 
Retiring  a  pace  or  two,  I  assumed  au 
easy  and  artistic  air,  and  was  deep  in 
the  study  of  **  a  view  in  Venice,*'  be- 
fore Temple  reached  the  door.  I  flat^ 
tered  myself  that  I  was  safe  from  his 
suspicion.  The  lady  maintained  her 
position  with  unafiected  calmness,  and 
criticised  the  compositions  up  to  the 
very  period  of  his  entrance.  I  listen- 
ed with  undivided  attention,  until  she 
had  uttered  the  last  word,  and  not  till 
then  did  I  aspire  to  return  his  friendly 
greeting. 

Temple  apologized  for  his  unavoid- 
able absence,  and  introduced  me  for- 
mally to  his  lady  friend.  "  Stukely," 
he  said,  '*  you  have  never  met  my 
cousin  before.  Emma,  this  is  my 
friend,  Stukely.  Slukeiy,  my  cousin 
Emma"-— and  he  smiled  slightly,  but 
peculiarly^  as  he  introduced  us.  I 
should  in  all  probability  not  have  no- 
ticed this,  had  I  not  recollected  imme- 
diately that,  in  the  morning,  he  had 
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Bmiled  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
when  he  inyited  me  to  meet  his  cousin 
at  dinner.  I  was  puzzled  to  guess  his 
meaning.  Did  he  wish  to  insinuate 
that  I  had  made  an  interesting  impres- 
sion on  the  heart  of  hb  beauteous  re- 
lative»  upon  the  evening  that  she  had 
caught  so  very  partial  a  glimpse  of 
my  form  and  features  ?  Verily  I  be- 
lieved that  such  was  his  design^  and 
straightway  I  peeped  into  the  looking- 
glassj  and  a  countenance^  radiant  with 
complacency  and  conceit^  was  reflect- 
ed from  that  faithful  index. 

We  dined.  Temple  was  in  high 
spirits.  But  for  myself,  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  that  1  made  at  cheerful* 
nessj  and  notwithstanding  the  help 
afforded  bv  the  wine— which  wine,  by 
the  way*  nad  already  ceased  to  nau- 
seate— I  could  not  rise  permanently 
from  the  plough  of  despondency  into 
which  the  former  excitement  had  ef* 
fectually  cast  me.  Heavy  sighs  es« 
caped  me  at  intervals.  They  would 
have  been  remarked  by  an  observer 
inflnitely  less  keen  than  James  Tem« 
pie. 

"  Come,  come,  Stukely,  you  must 
forget  the  past.  Live  for  the  future. 
All  the  grumbling  in  the  world  ean- 
not  alter  what  has  happened.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  do  well  next 
year.*' 

I  permitted  and  encouraged  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in  this  channel. 

"  Fill  your  glass/'  he  continued ; 
''and, Emma,  you  are  taking  nothing. 
What  ails  you  both  ?  Thank  Heaven 
I  have  not  lost  my  appetite.** 

And  to  give  proof  of  this,  he  dived 
at  onco  into  a  chicken.  I  took  that 
^opportunity  to  steal* a  look  at  Emma, 
just  to  observe  her  true  condition. 
Her  purpose  was  the  same.  Electric 
was  the  mutual  glance.  Our  eyee 
met,  and  she  blushed  crimson  from 
the  neck  to  the  forehead.  I  loathed 
my  food  immediately,  and  eat  no 
more.  The  dinner  ended.  Temple, 
throughout  its  operation,  had  been 
fortunately  too  busy  to  note  the  rea- 
son of  my  uneasiness  and  confusion. 
Ever  and  anon,  as  often  as  he  reposed 
from  eating,  (and  ho  eat  with  an  avi- 
dity and  gout,  that  were  truly  disgust- 
ing to  me  who  could  taste  nothing,) 
he  would  still  make  a  passing  remark 
upon  the  lowncss  of  my  spirits,  but 
referring  them  always  to  a  cause  by 
which  I  was  in  no  way  affected. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  four  inse- 
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parables  arrived  to  whist,  and  short- 
ly before  their  appearance  the  lady 
had  retired.  I  took  part  in  flie  play, 
according  to  the  previous  arrange- 
ment, and  became  the  partner  of 
Temple.  But  the  desire  to  exercise 
my  skill,  which  had  been  so  acute  in 
the  morning,  had  evaporated.  Now 
that  Emma  was  gone,  I  became  rest- 
less, and  wbhed  to  go  too.  The  honn 
had  passed  so  very  quickly  whilst  she 
was  present,  and  the  minntes  lagged 
so  heavily  in  her  absence.  Once  or 
twice  the  men  played  out  their  three 
cards,  and  looked  to  me  to  follow  with 
the  fourth ;  but  the  door  having  sud- 
denly opened  on  these  occasions,  my 
eyes  instantly  bolted  thither,  and  I 
forgot  the  cards,  the  players,  and 
every  other  sublunary  thing,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lovely  Emma,  whom 
I  expected  incontinently  to  walk  in. 
A  servant  maid  invariably  destroyed 
the  catalepsy : — Strange,  that  in  spite 
of  these  interruptions,  the  men  should 
have  applauded  my  playing  through* 
out  I  I  rose  from  the  table  a  loser  to 
the  extent  of  three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings. 

It  was  on  this  eventful  night  that  I 
became  the  subject  of  a  mysterious 
phenomenon.  •  /  was  carried  home 
through  the  air.  I  have  not  the  most 
shadowy  recollection  of  walking  up- 
on the  ground ;  nor  had  I  that  very 
night,  when — perfectly  sensible  and 
sober,  as  far  as  drink  is  concerned — I 
put  my  feet  into  the  bed,  wondering 
how  I  got  there.  There  I  was  at 
home,  and  certainly  in  my  bed,  but  I 
had  reached  it  with*  no  species  of  phy- 
sical exertion,  without  the  smallest 
muscular  energy,  with  no  thought  of 
active  locomotion.  I  could  calf  to 
memory  no  roads  which  I  had  passed, 
no  paths  that  I  had  traversed.  Invi- 
sible spirits  had  taken  charge  of  mj 
body,  whilst  my  mind  was  bewildered 
and  lost  in  an  ecstatic  reverie. 

I  had  passed  the  day  in  a  fitful  fever, 
but  '*  I  did  not  sleep  well.**  I  turned 
and  tossed,  dozed  and  started  np.  If 
I  slept,  I  dreamt.  If  I  kept  awake^  I 
dreamt.  Wero  my  eyes  open,  the 
image  of  Emma  was  fixed  upon  the 
retina ;  were  my  eyes  shut,  that  image 
was  vivid  and  distinct.  Now  I  slum- 
bered, with  a  conviction  that  I  was 
wide  awake  and  active.  Now  I  look- 
ed about  me,  satisfied  that  I  was  fast 
asleep  and  dreaming.  A  deep  sleep 
of  about  two  hours,  by  which  I  was 
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OTercome  late  in  the  inorniag»  saved 
me»  perhape»  from  madnest.  It  quieted 
me  wooderfully,  iodacingy  when  I 
awoke»  a  decided  reaction,  lliat  might 
haTe  laatedy  if  I  could  have  kept  in 
hed  for  ever  afterwards^  or  fixed  my 
thoughts  for  ever  in  their  present 
healthj  tone.  My  bedroom  opened 
into  the  sitting  parlour.  The  door  of 
the  latter  stood  upon  its  hinges,  and, 
as  I  lay  on  my  pillow,  my^  books,  all 
so  cosily  arranged,  looked  in,  and  cast 
npon  me  a  silent  and  reproachful  look* 
Instinetively,  and  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  I  turned  my  back  upon  them ; 
but  my  good  genius  bade  me  turn 
again,  and  I  surveyed  them  with  a 
spirit  chastened  by  their  friendly  ad- 
monition. *'  Yes,"  I  mentally  ez- 
daimed,  <*  this  look  is  providential.  I 
will  regard  it.  Dear  friends*  you  call 
me  back  to  duty;  I  will  obey  the 
summons.*' 

I  rose,  I  dressed  myself.  I  took  my 
breakfiut,  and  then  spread  my  books 
and  papers  on  the  small  reading-table. 
I  did  not  speak  a  word.  The  waiting 
servant-maid  performed  her  work  in 
silence,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  talking 
would  not  please  me.  It  would  now  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  exact  condition 
of  my  mind,  if  I  were  able  to  decide  it. 
I  know  I  was  doggedly  resolute — de- 
termined to  read  hard,  and  to  permit 
no  thought  of  her  to  rest  upon  my 
brain.  I  bit  my  lip,  and  frowned— 
deeming,  perchance,  personal  severity 
to  b»  needful  for  moral  protection,  and 
to  secure  fixity  of  purpose.  Giving, 
in  an  austere  voice,  oraers  to  deny  me 
to  all  visiters,  I  locked  the  door,  and, 
thus  armed  as  it  were  to  the  teeth,  I 
breathed  more  freely,  and  drew  a  chair 
to  the  table.  For  some  minutes— it 
might  be  fifteen-^I  roamed  over  the 
printed  page.  I  read  it  once,  twice, 
thrice,  again,  again,  and  again,  but  I 
gathered  no  meaning— acquired  no 
principles— -imbibed  no  ideas.  The 
words  and  syllables  passed  before  my 
eyes  as  they  might  have  passed  before 
the  panted  orbs  of  a  blind  automaton. 
What  triumph  for  the  imps  of  dark- 
ness, if  they  stood  by  and  saw  the 
arch- fiend  steal  away  the  spirit,  leaving 
the  carcass  there,  intent  and  studiousi 
What  a  yell  of  victory  I  Yes,  there  I 
sat,  staring  vacantly,  doUishlp^  upon 
the  book,  innocent  that  my  mmd  was 
loose  again,  unchained,  and  far  away, 
revelling  in  the  luscious  beauty  I  had 
sworn  never  to  approach  again.  Such 
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a  state  could  not  last.  The  fluttering 
of  the  soul,  its  flitting  here  and  there, 
its  great  tumultuous  joy,  at  length  ^ 
torbed  and  shook  the  fleshy  tabernacle. 
A  sudden  shock  wakened  the  clod  to 
life  and  sensibility,  and  then  hot* 
scalding  tears  poured  in  a  torrent 
down  the  unconscious  book. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed,  the  mask 
had  fallen.  The  hours  for  study  had 
gone  by  for  ever.  I  would  make  the 
vain  attempt  no  more.  /  could  not 
live  without  the  sight  of  her. 

It  was  with  no  rash  or  passionate 
step  I  walked  onee  more  towards  her 
dwelling.  With  deliberate  choice  I 
sought  her  now.  I  knew  the  danger 
and  the  error.  I  felt  a  punishment 
would  come,  and  I  could  meet  it  cheer- 
fully. Thus  intoxicated  by  the  fas- 
cination, fabely  and  wildly  at  ease,  I 
made  the  plunge.  No  threat,  no  en- 
treaty, no  fear,  no  human  power,  could 
have  held  me  back. 

For  the  following  month  I  was  a 
daily  visiter  at  Temple's  cottage.  The 
mornings  were  passed  in  her  society. 
Whist  was  the  usual  occupation  of  the 
evening.  I  took  no  interest,  had  no 
pleasure  in.  the  game ;  and  Uie  society 
of  the  men  was  heavy  and  oppressive. 
But  my  daily  privilege  was  worth  a 
greater  sacrifice.  The  sums  I  lost — 
for  I  left  the  table  always  a  losers- 
were,  judged  by  my  means,  consider- 
able ;  but  I  noticed  the  diminution  of 
my  funds  with  apathy,  if  not  content- 
edly. My  own  little  home  had  no 
attraction  for  me.  I  was  wretched 
and  restless  if  I  sat  in  the  quiet  par- 
lour for  an  instant.  Every  object,  in 
.  one  way  or  another,  would  attack  my 
conscience.  It  was  generally  very 
late  at  night  when  I  reached  the  farm- 
house, and  then  I  went  instantly  to 
bed.  No  dark  thoughts  on  these  occa- 
sions rose  to  trouble  or  to  check  me. 
All  was  daxzling  light.  A  sorcery 
bewitched  me  ever  with  a  vision  of 
the  coming  morrow.  I  anticipated 
the  enjoyment  again  of  her  bright 
presence,  and,  in  prefiguring  that,  I 
realized  a  present  joy— a  gush  of  plea- 
sure— the  more  delicious  and  abid- 
ing because  its  fulness  was  yet  incom- 
plete. I  rocked  myself  to  sleep— -not 
to  forgetfulness — with  blissful  remi- 
niscences of  the  winged  day  that  had 
fiown  by.  Her  bashful  smile  crossed 
me  in  the  darkness,  as  it  had  at  noon. 
Her  voice  thrilled  clearer  in  my  ears. 
Her  glossy   ringlets   danced   more 
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▼if  kU^  \MlatB  the  shut-up  lid.  Oaee 
more  ire  welked  togetlier  in  the  gat* 
ddu-plotp  whence,  with  her  delicate 
white  hiuid,  she  plucked  the  ooloured 
ioWer  that  I  hugged  beneath  my  pil- 
low. When  I  fell  asleep  at  lengthy 
sleep  onlj  punted  the  reality.ral&ig 
the  true  unto  the  beautifnl  ideal. 

The  excitement  in  whiofa  I  lived 
caused  me  to  be  unobsetvant  of  a  hct, 
▼hioh»had  I  considered  it  at  the  time^ 
must  have  called  forth  my  wonder. 
Temple  never  spoke  to  me  again  on 
the  subject  of  my  reading,  so  anxious 
as  he  had  been  about  it  when  he  re^ 
commended  me  to  rent  the  cottage. 
Our  friendship  warmed^  our  mutual 
confidence  grew  nnUmited»  oar  bearing 
ripened  to  affBOtion,  but  we  never  re- 
curred to  the  past*  nor  spoke  of  the 
future.  More  remarkable  than  this 
was  his  apparent  ignorance  of  my 
stale  of  mind.  By  no  word  or  act  did 
he  once  make  it  evident  to  me  that  he 
suspected  the  love  wMch  I  bore  for 
his  fair  relative.  He  did  not  remark 
the  glaring  neglect  which  I  exhibited 
of  every  thing  but  her  and  her  pro- 
oeedinas*  He  stood  by  unconoemed 
and  si&nt,  whilst  to  a  stranger's  eye 
'there  must  have  risen  testimony  and 
proof  irrefragable  of  the  raging  fire 
that  was  consuming  me. 

Templets  favourite  amusement,  when 
the  weather  or  any  other  thing  kept 
him  at  home,  was  drawing,  in  which 
art  he  was  certainly  well  skilled.  He 
would  often  employ  his  pencil  whilst 
Emma  worked,  and  1  read  aloud. 
Her  favourite^  Cowper,  was  the  book. 
Is  it  neeessary  for  me  to  say  that  no 
other  author  pleased  me  half  so  well  ? 
I  marked  the  poems  she  loved  best, 
got  them  by  heart,  and  rehearsed  them 
at  every  opportunity.  Often  in  my 
walks  to  and  from  her  cottage ;  re- 
peating  the  verses  aloud  and  passion- 
at»ly>  I  excited  the  stare  and  broad 
grin  of  senseless  elodpolis,  who  argued 
iirom  my  behaviour  that  I  was  mad, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  so. 
There  was  one  short  poem  which  bad 
become  mv  constant  walking  compa- 
nion, but  I  liad  not  yet  read  it  to  Emma. 
I  selected  an  opportunity  for  this  pur- 
pose.  It  was  wnen  Temple  was  busy 
with  his  pencil,  and  consequently  not 
in  a  situation  to  remark  the  expressive 
looks  b^  which  I  hoped  to  convey  to 
her  how  elosely  the  narrative  corre- 
sponded with  my  own  unhappy  state. 
li  W9B  **  The  D<w$.''   My  great  prac 


tiee,  and  the  profound  Atfeaatfam  I 
could  always  eommand»  had  iatlered 
me  into  the  belief  that  I  Was  no  corn* 
mon  reader.  I  began  .with  great  so* 
lemnity,  intending  to  increase  tho 
power  as  I  went  on. 

Tns  DovKs. 

"  Reasoning  at  every  step  he  treads, 

Man  yet  mistakes  his  way, 
While  me&ner  things,  whom  instinct  leadi. 

Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 
One  silent  eve  t  ilanderM  forth. 

And  beard  the  Tofce  of  love ; 
The  turtle  thus  addreis'd  her  mate. 

And  sooth'd  the  UsteniBg  dove." 

*'  Talking  of  doves/'  said  Temple^ 
interrupting  me,  and  rubbing  out  a 
falsestrokeof  the  pencil  i  ''do  you  mesa 
to  be  at  the  pigeon-match  to*morrow« 
Caleb?" 

We  had  agreed,  some  time  before^  to 
call  each  other  by  the  Ghtistiaa  name. 
With  feelitigs  very  much  softened  by 
the  new  friendship  that  I  had  formed 
I  replied,  *'  I  have  no  pleasure,  Jaraei, 
in  witnessing  the  agonies  and  death* 
struggles  of  innocent  and  unoflRrndlog 
bii^s." 

<'Just  so,'*  said  hci  ''nor  have  h; 
and  on  that  account  we  don't  give  the 
innooents  time  to  struggle*  But  what 
will  you  do  ?  Emma  has  a  little  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  Chesterton,  and 
nobody  will  be  at  home.*' 

I  had  it  upon  the  very  tip  of  my 
tongue  to  say  that  I  had-  a  little  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  Chestorton  too»  but 
I  could  not  summon  courage  to  speak 
the  lie.  I  looked  at  Emma  instead, 
and  permitted  her  to  interpret,  if  she 
could,  the  purpose  I  ImmMliately  de- 
signed. A  soft  suffusion  of  her  cheek 
spoke  dictionaries.  Temple  continued, 

**  If  you  go,  you  stand  a  good 
chance  of  winning  a  little  money*  It 
will  make  up  ton  past  losses." 

**  You  know,  James»  I  never  bet.** 

*'  Whatl  not  upon  the  trump  eardf " 

'*  1  mean  except  at  whist. *^ 

**  Weil,  follow  your  own  inelination. 
It  is  my  doty  not  to  advise  you.  I 
should  be  truly  miserable^  Caleb,  if  I 
thought  you  lost  your  money  in  conse- 
quence of  following  my  advice.  It  is 
a  great  comfort  to  ftiel,  in  whatever 
happens  to  our  friends,  that  oar  own 
conscience  stands  dear  and  unac« 
oused.** 

*'  Why^  what  can  happen  to  me, 
James  ?'* 
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"  Ob>B0tblog  at  all  in  this  iBstanee  i 
I  speak  generally.  Had  you  not  bet* 
ter  finish  the  poem  ?  " 

I  did  SO9  sounding*  as  I  prooeededi 
a  touching  loTolorn  note»  and  fasten* 
ing  upon  eyery  syllable  that  alluded 
OTor  so  distantly  to  my  own  condition, 
an  emphasis  that  shook  the  words  to 
pieees.  My  looks  accompanied  the 
aocents ;  and  with  the  aid  of  both,  I 
thought  it  very  hard  if  Emma  eould 
not  be  brought  to  understand  that  I 
was  the  dovci  and  she  the  turtle^so 
tenderly  described  in  the  melodious 
song*  I  became  strikingly  pathetio, 
as  I  oonolnded  with  an  effort  to  bury 
the  last  words  in  her  yery  soul. 

''But,  oh !  if  fickle  and  uochaite, 

(Forgive  a  transient  thought,) 
Thou  couldst  become  unkind  at  last, 

And  Bcorn  thy  present  lot — 
Kg  need  of  lightning  from  on  high, 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak, 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  widow*d  heart  would  break.** 

During  this  recitation.  Temple  had 
been  desperately  attentiye  to  his  draw- 
ing* and  his  head  almost  touched  the 
paper,  so  strongly  was  it  curved  to- 
wards it.  I  had  scarcely  finished  be- 
fore he  threw  bis  pencil  with  some 
energy  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  an 
uneontroUable  fit  of  laughter.— I  was 
surprised. 

'*  Exouse  me,  my  dear  Caleb.  Upon 
my  soul»  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  is 
horribly  rude,  and  in  shocking  bad 
.tasle.  But  I  oouldn*t  help  it.  It  was 
such  a  queer  idea.  It  just  occurred 
to  me  what  a  deyiiish  good  methodist 
parson  you  would  make." 

The  sight  is  not  so  easily  offended 
as  the  hearing,  or  else  the  eye  is 
bolder  than  the  tongue ;  for  it  will  be 
allowed  by  all,  that  before  modesty 
herself  we  may  look  at  what  we  dare 
not  prate  about.  There  are  objects, 
the  slufhtest  oral  allusion  to  which 
would  justify  a  sentence  of  relegstion, 
,  upon  which  we  may  openly  gaze  un- 
censured  and  undisturbed.  Further 
than  this:  the  eye  may  (eUh  when  the 
month  must  hush,  and  surely  it  is  a 
merciful  consideration  that  has  sup- 
plied the  former  with  the  fscultv  of 
speeeb,  when  the  latter  is  closed  by 
prudence  or  by  fear.  I  had  now 
known  Emma  Fitzjones  three  months. 
At  the  earliest  moment  of  our  in- 
teryiew,  I  had  fallen  beneath  the 
aggression  of  her  beauty.    My  loyo 
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grew  in  proportion  to  the  quiek« 
ness  with  which  it  was  at  first  oall« 
ed  forth.  It  increased  by  what  it 
fod  on.  I  had  long  ceased  to  be  mas« 
ter  of  my  actions— *of  ravself.  Ab* 
sorbed  in  her  existence^  I  nad  no  hap* 
piness  excluded  from  her  presence^  no 
rea/ joy  but  in  fessting  on  her  ehanns* 
More  than  any  thing  else,  I  desired 
to  tell  her  so,  to  acquaint  her  with  the 
strength  and  depth  of  my  passion,  and 
to  implore  her  to  requite  my  true  af- 
fection— to  exchange  her  maiden  loye 
for  mine.  Many  opportunities  I  had 
to  make  this  interesting  communioa* 
tion  I  but  I  might  have  been  dumb  for 
any  help  my  tongue  afforded  me.  It 
would  not  budge*  Every  attempt  I 
made  to  disburtben  my  poor  oyer* 
loaded  heart,  threatened  me  with  suf- 
focation«^the  words  stuck  in  my 
throat,  so  sure  as  I  called  them  there 
for  utterance.  In  this  extremity,  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  blind  man 
applies  to  his  sense  of  touob,  I  inyok* 
ed  the  assistanoe  of  my  eyes,  and  elo- 

3uent  I  am  sure  they  were»  if  they 
eUyered  half  that  my  flurried  som 
eonyeyed  to  them.  I  hoped,  belieyed, 
felt  that  I  was  understood.  Still  one 
syllable  would  have  made  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and,  till  it  was  spoken,  I 
was  yirtuallyssmuch  separated  from  my 
prize  as  on  the  evening  when  I  caught 
the  first  half  glimpse  of  it,  ignorant 
and  careless  of  the  yalue  of  the  trea* 
sure  that  had  lighted  on  my  path. 
Determined  to  make  a  oonfsssion,  sa- 
tisfied that  I  should  be  able  to  do  no 
such  thing  *— alternately  courageous 
as  a  Hon,  and  shy  and  fearful  as  a 
lamb— on  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  above  scene,  I  planted  myself  in  a 
narrow  lane,  through  which  I  knew 
she  must  walk  on  her  way  to  Chester- 
ton. 

It  was  a  brisk,  autumnal  moming«-.^ 
bright,  and  loveoinspiring.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  very  little  interest  in 
the  picturosqae.  Those  mighty  small- 
nesses,  the  Oog-magog  excrescences,  ^ 
in  spite  of  the  pardonable  and  fond 
pride  of  the  ambitious  native,  who 
would  fain  believe  them  mountains, 
look  painfully  ridiculous  on  the  sen- 
sible horizon,  as  they  rise  there  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  broad  and 
barren  level.  Green  lanes  are  fe#, 
the  sweet  sequestered  spots  are  none. 
The  far- renowned  Cam  herself,  save 
where  she  winds  with  miobtrusive  and 
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scholastio  gnae,  ripply  and  clear,  be* 
side  some  granf  ooliege  plain — what 
u  slie  but  a  slice  of  muddied  Thames, 
eat  OQ  a  windy  day,  and  at  its  ugliest 
turn,  and  fixed  between  tier  own  two 
agubh  banks  of  dripping  rushes?  The 
sun,  this  fair  autumnal  morning,  shone 
upon  nature  in  her  lowliest  attire,  and 
still  my  throbbing  heart,  tuned  to 
sympathy  by  loye,  looked  from  within, 
and  saw  all  things  beautiful.  Witli 
what  a  show  of  loyeliness  can  the 
source  of  light  and  the  source  of  all 
human  joy,  deck  and  enliven  the  mean* 
est  spot  of  earth  I  It  was  a  buoyant 
day — one  that,  as  it  passes,  we  would 
gladly  ding  to,  or  keep  back— >a 
cheerful  and  a  cheering  da^«  Ah !  I 
have  known  many  such,  m  seasons, 
toOk  of  trial  and  of  anguish,  and  they 
hare  stanched  the  tear  and  eased  the 
brain,  and  drawn  with  ulken  force  the 
soul  from  evil  thoughts  to  thoughts  of 
kindliness  and  love.  Ah!  thrice  bless* 
ed  giver  of  light  and  warmth  I  Surely 
it  was  upon  a  ray  of  sunny  light  that 
the  iUuminaied  thought  of  immortality 
first  streamed  into  the  savage  mind ! 

At  an  early  hour  I  took  up  my  immI- 
tion*  I  was  sure  that  I  should  see 
her«  She  had  not  told  me  so;  but  a 
conviction,  more  satisfying  than  mere 
words,  supported  my  belief— a  conviC" 
tiou  bom  of  indistinct,  impalpable 
declarations ;  a  thousand  evident  no- 
things, from  which  I  flattered  my- 
self not  only  into  a  certainty  of  our 
present  meeting,  but  into  a  gratifying 
belief  that  I  had  already  won  her  vir- 
gin young  aflSsctions.  I  must  have 
preseuted  a  strange  spectacle  to  an 
attentive  observer,  had  such  a  one  been 
present. ,  I  was  ashamed  to  be  fonnd 
.by  her  watching  for  her  appearance. 
I  desired  rather  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  'chance  had  brought  us  at  the 
same  time  to  the  spot.  With  this 
deliberate  view,  I  marched  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  lane,  turned  the 
angle  of  it,  and  took  my  body  out  of 
sight.  With  my  head  peeping  round 
the  comer,  I  marked  the  entrance  into 
the  street  of  every  female  figura.  Did 
any  one  assume  the  most  remote  like- 
ness to  the  lady  I  expected,  in  an 
instant  I  was  out,  advancing  towards 
her  with  my  quickest,  busiest  step. 
Many  blue  bonnets,  and  msny  grey 
pelisses,  doomed  me  to  disappointment, 
and  sent  me,  drooping,  back  again. 
For  two  good  hours  had  I  been  ''a 
wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now/' 
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wlien  a  form,  difficult  indeed  to  be 
mistaken,  tripped  into  the  lane.  Flush* 
ed  and  confused,  I  hurried  from  the 
point  of  observation,  and  staggered 
towards  it — I  was  at  Emma*^  side. 

We  stopped,  we  blushed,  and  spoke. 
I  made  a  puerile  remark,  to  which  she 
gave  some  answer,  and  then  moved 
gently  on.  I  turned  to  go  in  such 
good  company.  Oh,  she  would  not 
think  of  that — she  could  not  take  me 
back  again.  I  was  growing  a  sad 
inventor.  With  brazen  audacity,  al- 
beit with  a  weak  and  faltering  voice, 
I  said  that  I  was  walking  forward 
when  the  sight  of  her  had  stopped  me 
in  my  progress.  Did  she  suppose,  I 
marvel,  that  I  bad  eyes  behind  as 
well  as  eyes  before  ? 

How  shall  I  narrate  the  whole  of  a 
conversation  which  was  forgotten  an 
hour  after  it  took  place,  or  whicb, 
more  properly  to  speak,  never  was 
remembered  ?  We  walked  on.  For 
the  first  time  I  had  possession  of  her 
arm.  I  held  it  at  a  modest  distance^ 
and  8c*arcely  felt  its  fairy  weight. 
Proud  as  a  monarch  was  I  of  my 
prize!  As  we  proceeded,  the  sensible 
Durthen  became  distinct  and  unde- 
niable, and  my  heart  grew  bolder.  A 
tender  pressure,  hardly  intended,  con- 
ceived and  executed  like  a  flash,  sns- 
fended  me  in  keen  and  dreadful  doubt, 
t  did  NOT  ofiend.  I  gloried  in  tri- 
umphant love.  Still  we  proceeded, 
and  the  arm  I  gathered  in  a  closer 
fold,  and  constrained  with  gentlest 
might.  We  reached  the  water  side. 
Upon  the  bank  we  strolled,  silent  and 
overpowered.  Her  arm  had  fallen, 
and  our  hands  were  clasped.  Oh  for 
a  word  to  speak,  to  utter,  and  relieve 
my  full  and  parching  throat !  I  raised 
the  hand — that  fair  and  milkwhite 
hand — I  kissed  and  seared  it  with  my 
burning  tears. 

"  Emma,  Emma,"  I  cried,  the 
awakened  water 'drops  still  pouring 
down  my  boyish  cheeks,  **  do  yon 
love  me  ?  Say  you  do  I  Let  me  hear 
you  say  it !  " 

Her  head  fell  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  the  beautiful  black  hair,  released 
from  its  imprisonment,  flowed  loosely 
to  her  shoulders.'  I  kissed  her  coral 
lips.  *'  Tell  me,  Emma,  that  you  love 
me.  Say  that  you  would  give  up 
every  thing  for  me.  I  could  die  for 
you.  I  cannot  live  without  yon.  TeU 
me,  dearest  Emma,  could  yon  be 
happy  all   your  days  with  a  poor 
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der^man  for  ;our  partner?    Ob,  I    another,  and  had  talked  their  spleen 


could  be  steeped  in  poyerty  with  you, 
and  still  be  rich!  Speak,  speak  to 
me,  dearest  Emma  I*'  She  pressed 
mj  hand.  I  was  answered,  and  was 
happy. 

How,  upon  our  road  homeward,  we 
ehatted  about  flowers  and  birds,  and 
every  beauteous  thing  of  life !  How  sud- 
denly unreserved  did  we  become !  How 
Tery  much  she  was  pleased  with  objects 
that  afforded  me  delight,  and  how  in- 
teresting to  me  was  every  little  mat- 
ter that  had  a  share  in  her  esteem  I 
How  strange,  how  thrilling,  how 
delicious,  was  this  young  excitement ! 
How  curious  in  its  effects,  especially 
in  driving  from  my  mind  all  thought 
of  '*  honoured  parents/'  and  from  the 
recollection  of  my  Emma  the  little 
business  that  she  had  to  do  in  Ches- 
terton 1 

I  had  eaten  nothing  throughout  the 
day.  Before  seeing  Emma,  I  could 
as  easily  have  committed  murder  as 
swallowed  food.  The  thought  of  it 
was  more  than  sufficient.  The  idea, 
however,  lost  much  of  its  grossness 
when,  in  the  evening»  mv  appetite,  no 
longer  encumbered  with  the  doubts 
and  anxieties,  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
an  undeclared  passion,  asserted  its 
natural  and  long-established  claims. 
I  ate  heartily,  and  fortified  the  patient 
stoniach  with  draughts  of  wine,  that 
well  repaid  it  for  its  previous  fast. 
Stimulated  to  a  high  degree — my  ani- 
mal spirits  within  a  hair  of  spoiling 
my  better  judgment — mercurial  and 
bold,  I  sprang,  at  the  close  of  dinner, 
from  my  own  fireside,  and  flew  to 
Temple  s  favoured  cottage.  I  was 
engaged  to  take  a  hand  at  the  eternal 
whist-table.  The  three  visiters  and 
Temple  were  assembled.  They  look- 
ed, all  of  them,  awfully  savage. 
Temple's  gun,  or  eye,  or  hand,  had 
failed  him  in  the  morning,  and  he  and 
his  backers  had  lost  considerably. 
They  were  very  spiteful,  and  recrimi- 
nations and  sour  bandyings  passed 
amongst  Uiem  with  a  very  faint  re- 
serve. My  elation  was  all  the  stronger 


clean  ont,  they  sat  down  to  theur  usual 
game,  but  not  with  their  nsual  grace. 
AAer  two  rubbers,  I  cut  in.     I  was 
the  opponent  of  Mr  Roberts,  and  on 
this  occasion  I  had  a  wicked  desire  to 
beat  him;  not  for  the  sake  of  his 
money-»I  had  already  parted  freely 
with  too  much  of  my  own  to  have  any 
keen  covethig  for  that— it  was  his 
obstinate  peevishness  that  I  thought  to 
irritate,  his  discontented  temper  that 
I  wished  to  gall.     I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  advantage  of  attack  which  he 
shortly  offered.     I  played  with  more 
than  ordinary  attention,  or,  more  pro- 
perly to  speak,  I  played  witA  atten- 
tion.^   I  had  never  done  so  until  this 
evening,  nor  should  I  now,  if  my 
existing  relation  with  Emma  had  not 
put  me  entirely  at  ease.     I  marked 
the  playing  well.     It  was  the  lead  of 
Roberts's  partner.    I  studied  my  own 
hand  closely ;  but  in  the  yery  act  my 
eye  was  directed,  L  knew  not  by  what 
incitement,  to  my  adversary's  move- 
ments.   Judge  my  surprise  when  I 
beheld  Roberts  secretly  displaying  the 
front  of  his  cards  to  his  partner,  and 
making  signs  with  hb  fingers  respect- 
ing them.  He  was  as  cool  and  collected 
as  though  he  could  not  conceive  the 
possibility  of  detection.     He  observed 
me,  reversed  the  position  of  his  cards, 
and  said  nothing.    Fired  by  the  wine, 
roused  by  the  fraud,  I  placed  my  cards 
upon  the  table,  and  impeached  him 
without  hesitation. 

**  Roberts,*'  I  exclaimed,  *'  yon  are 
a  cheat!  You  have  robbed  me  of 
every  farthing  that  you  have  pre<» 
tended  to  win." 

Roberts  turned  pale ;  but  asked  me 
yery  quietly  what  I  meant.  Temple 
was  astonished,  and  likewise  called 
upon  me  for  an  explanation.  I  gave 
it,  and  he  received  the  accusation  with 
incredulity.  He  would  not,  he  could 
not  believe  it.  I  must  be  mistaken. 
I  was  excited.  I  had  drunk  too  much 
wine ;  it  had  got  the  better  of  me. 
He  had  known  Roberts  for  years ;  he 
was  honour  itself,  and,  more  than  that. 


for  the  contrast     Mr  Roberts,  one  of    was  one  of  his— .Temple's— dearest 
the  gentlemen,  the  ivost  ill-natured  of    friends.    I  had  made  a  great  mistake* 


the  lot,  affected  to  believe  that  I  was 
laughing  because  he  wm  grave;  and 
more  than  once,  in  addressing  me,  he 
bordered  on  the  offensive  and  the  per- 
sonal. I  was  in  no  .humour  for  quar- 
relling, and  I  laughed  the  more. 
When  the  men  ceased  to  upbraid  one 


and  must  certunly  apologize.  I  was 
sure  that  I  had  made  no  mistake,  and 
I  reiterated  the  charge  more  wannly, 
and  with  greater  vehemence.  The 
cards  were  thrown  up,  and  we  all  rose 
from  the  table. 
"  Caleb/*  said  Temple,  <<  you  are 
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Yerj  miioh  to  blame.  HoweTer»  I 
shall  not  permit  eithea  of  you  to  leave 
this  room  until  the  matter  is  cleared 
up.  You  have  brought  a  serious  charge 
against  my  friend.  You  are  too  hasty^ 
and  don't  understand  the  usages  of 
soeiety.  This  b  a  shocking  breach  of 
good  mannerst  and  you  must  learn  to 
behave betteryor  you*llget  into  trouble. 
I  don't  know  what  strange  delusion 
you  are  labouring  under  ;  but  I  will 
take  my  oath  that  Roberts  is  as  inno- 
cent of  any  desire  to  cheat  you  as  I 
am.  He  must  have  been  mad  if  he 
had  been  so  barefaced." 

<<  Mad,  or  rogue»  Temple,"  I  an- 
swered, nettled  by  the  partiality  which 
he  exhibited  for  Roberts^  <<he  did  it, 
and  I  tell  him  so  to  his  teeth." 

<<  You  are  a  liar/'  replied  the  unre- 
served Roberts. 

"  I  say  this  will  not  do/'  said  Tem- 

g\e,  interposing.  "  You  shall  not 
rawl  here.  Stukelyi  I  reauest  you 
at  once  to  make  an  apology. 

''Honour  itself"  sidled  up  to  me, 
manifestly  expecting  my  compliance. 

<*  Temple,  I  can't,  I  won't.  The 
apology,  if  apology  could  meet  the 
case,  should  come  from  him.  I  will 
swear  to  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  and 
I  wUl  not  be  bullied." 

"  Oome,  come,  Stukely/*  said  Tem- 
ple seriously,  "  I  shall  not  allow  this 
language ;  we  have  been  good  friends, 
and  1  hope  we  shall  remain  so.  There- 
fore, hold  a  rein  upon  your  tongue.  I 
never  permit  strong  expressions  even 
in  jest.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
when  the  bounds  of  propriety  are 
broken  down.    You  understand  me  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  persist.  Temple,  in 
believing  his  statement  rather  than 
mine?" 

'<  Why  do  you  persist  in  believing 
your  own  heated  imagination  in  pre- 
ference to  your  cool  reason?  Does 
it  stand  to  rea$on,  that  before  your 
very  eyes  he  would  commit  himself  ? 
'*  Now^  Berry/'  he  said,  turning  to 
Roberts's  partner,  "  you  are  a  gentle- 
man." (Berry  blushed.)  ''  You  would 
not  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  telling  a 
lie.  I  appeal  to  you.  Yon  must  have 
seen  Roberto  if  he  did  this.  I  call 
upon  you,  in  the  name  of  our  long 
fidendship,  to  speak  the  truth.  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  this  charge  ?  An- 
swer me  upon  your  honour  as  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Berry  blushed  again,  but  not  so 
deeply  as  before.     At  last,  without 
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blushing  at  all,  he  replied — "  Upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  Mr  Stukely 
is  quite  in  the  wrong.'* 

**  There  P*  said  Roberts,  opening  his 
eyesi  and  elevating  his  eyebrows  after 
the  fashion  of  innocent  and  injured  in- 
dividuals. 

•<  There  I'*  echoed  Temple,  "  what 
would  you  have  more  ?  " 

Believing  that  I  could  not  have  less 
in  the  way  of  satisfaction,  I  took  my 
hat,  and,  without  another  word,  made 
my  way  to  the  door.  Temple  fol- 
lowed me. 

"  Stukely,"  said  he,  ''  you  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  reasoned  with  to- 
night.'* 

"  Temple,"  I  replied,  ••  you  are 
mistaken.  1  never  was  eooler  in  my 
life — never  more  sober.  You  will  find 
me  no  easier  to  be  dealt  with  in  regard 
to  this  business,  tO' morrow,  or  the 
next  day,  or  this  day  twelvemonth.  I 
could  not  be  deceived.  I  saw  Ro- 
berto communicating  with  Berry,  with 
or  without  Berry's  consent,  for  1  hadn't 
time  to  fix  him,  I  have  always  lost 
with  Roberts;  iodeed,  I  have  never 
won  at  your  table— the  reason  why  Is 
now  clear.  Mind,  I  accuse  no  one 
but  him.  I  have  no  right  to  do  so ; 
but  he  is  a  sneaking  blackguard,  and 
I  will  tell  him  so  again.  Do  I  talk  as 
if  I  were  drunk  ?" 

''  You  certainly  do  not  talk  as 
though  you  were  sober.  You  have 
spoken  a  word  or  two,  Stukely,  that  I 
must  call  to  your  memory  to-morrow. 
I  am  certain  that  you  will  be  too  glad 
to  make  every  reparation  for  the  in- 
sult you  have  offered,  not  only  to  Ro- 
berto, but,  by  implication,  even  to  me. 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you  now. 
I  will  speak  to  you  after  a  night's 
sleep,  and  if  you  are  then  prepared  to 
tell  the  same  story,  and  to  take  the 
consequences,  rest  assured  that  no 
difficulty  shall  be  put  in  your  way. 
Good-nlght." 

It  was  a  frosty  evening.  There  are 
some  thonghto  that  protect  the  inner 
man  from  all  external  chills.  Mine 
were  not  of  that  character.    Even  the 

grominent  image  of  Emma  receded 
efore  the  contemplation  of  a  duel,  or 
a  set  of  duels,  into  which  I  beheld  my- 
self on  the  point  of  being  trapped.  It 
was  no  agreeable  vista ;  but  I  saw  no 
honourable  way  of  escape,  if  the  alter- 
native were  forced  upon  me.  One 
thing  was  certain — I  would  be  fboled 
no  longer,  whatever  might  be  the  eon- 
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■aqaence.  If  it  were  neoenary  to  esta-* 
blish  my  position  at  the  maaile  of  a 
pistol,  better  to  run  the  risk^  better  be 
shot  at  onee*  than  haTO  no  peaoe  of 
mind— than  be  made  the  butt  and 
sport  of  etery  knaye  and  trickster. 
Emma  would  love  me  surely  not  the 
less  that  I  had  asserted  my  manhood, 
and  maintained  its  rights.  Was  it 
not  due  to  tier  that  there  should  he 
nothing  eontemptible  and  cowardly  in 
the  man  whom  she  had  honoured  by 
her  choice  ? 

How  quick  is  thought.  Restless  and 
myslerioua  operation  I  How  it  leaps 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  touches  in  an 
instant  all  the  Tarious  chords  with* 
which  the  human  heart  is  strung^ 
elieiting  now  celestial  harmony,  and 
BOW  discordant  jangling  notes  of 
earth  1  In  a  moment—oh,  how  well 
do  I  remember  it  f— I  had  reached  my 
cottage  gate— -in  a  moment  every  high 
and  lofty  fancy  was  disturbed !  Mr 
mothei^s  words,  as  she  sat  at  my  bed* 
side  on  the  last  evening,  rang  in  my 
ears,  and  started  up  a  train  of  bitterest 
rsAection.  One  true  friend,  to  have 
whispered  one  true  word,  would  have 
drawn  me  from  the  meah  that  had  en- 
tangled me.  None  was  near,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  protection  of  a  seduced 
conscience.  Maddened  by  the  con- 
viction of  my  disloyalty,  by  the  view 
of  my  tme  situation,  which  blazed  for 
a  brief  interval  before  my  reason,  as  if 
light  from  heaven  had  placed  it  there, 
the  finest  thread  would  have  forced 
me  back  to  peaoe  and  happiness— no 
saving  hand  might  help  me.  I  lived 
to  learn  that  when  we  wiii  betray  our- 
selves we  shall,  and  though  the  door 
of  refuge  stands  gaping  in  our  front, 
we  rather  turn  aside,  and,  with  deli* 
bwation,  pass  into  per^tion. 

As  I  took  my  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning*  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  liabilities^  of  the  day,  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  arrival  of  a  vkiter.  A 
young  ladv  eqtered  my  apartment  at 
the  same  instant  that  a  maid-servant 
announced  her.  It  was  Emma^*in 
great  trouble  and  distress.  Her  eyes, 
red  from  weeping,  were  atill  snftised 
with  tears. 

As  ieon  as  we  were  left  together,  I 
ran  to  her  side. 

««  What  is  the  maUer?*'  I  asked,  in 
great  alarm. 

•«  Oh,  Mr  Stukely/*  replied  the  lady, 
indnlgiiig  in  a  fresh  burst  of  tears* 
•«whal  it  h  yoa  have  donel    Yon 
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have  rendered  me  the  most  miserable 
of  women.  Why,  oh  why,  did  you  call 
forth  an  interest  in  this  aching  hear^ 
to  surround  and  agitate  it  so  soon  with 
terror  and  alarm?" 

«« Dearest  Miss  Fitzjones,  I  implore 
you  to  compose  yourself.  I  really 
don't  know  what  you  mean.**  Emma 
would  not  compose  herself,  and  I  was 
rendered  very  uncomfortable. 

**  Mr  Stukely,**  she  continued,  **  do 
not  disgfuise  the  matter.  I  have  heard 
it  all.  You  have  quarrelled  with  Mr 
Roberts,  that  desperate  man,  and  he 
has  challenged  you,  or  is  about  te 
challenge  you,  to  fight." 

««  Well,  what  can  I  do,  EmmaP** 
I  replied.  **  If  he  challenges  me,  I 
suppose  I  must  meet  him.  I  donH 
know  mueh  about  these  affairs,  but  I 
believe  that  is  the  usual  course.** 

*'  Do  not  talk  so,  Mr  Stukely.  Yon 
wbh  to  break  my  heart.'* 

I  seized  her  hand»  and  imprinted  on 
it  an  ardent  kiss,  in  order  to  assure 
her  that  I  wished  no  such  thing. 

*'  Believe  me,dearest,  dearest  Emma, 
I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  serve  you. 
Advise  roe  in  this  business.  What 
ought  I  to  do?  What  shall  I  do  to 
dry  those  tears,  and  make  you  happy?** 

•'  Why  did  you  quarrel  with  nlm?** 

**  Because  the  rascal  cheated  me." 

*'  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  Is  it  impos- 
sible for  you  to  have  erred?'* 

'*  Ah  1  I  see,  Emma.  Your  cousin 
has  told  you  that  I  am  in  the  wrong. 
He  did  not  behave  well  to  me  last 
night." 

<*  Mr  Stukely,"  said  Emma,  colour- 
ing slightly — <*  do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
call  Mr  Temple  my  cousin  any  longer." 

"  Has  he  ceased  to  deserve  the 
title?**  I  enquired. 

««  Ah  I  Mr  Stukely,  mine  is  a  his- 
tory that  would  move  a  heart  of  stone 
to  pity.  One  day  yon  may  hear  it. 
You  may  deem  me  then  less  worthy 
of  your  love— not  less  an  object  of  your 
sympathy  and  compassion.** 

**  Miss  Fitqones,'*  I  replied,  moved 
by  her  melancholy  tone,  *<  I  have  read 
of  such  cases.  I  can  partly  guess  your 
cause  of  sorrow.     You  have  been  left 
to  the  charge  of  your  relative^  and 
YOU  have  not  experienced  the  brother- 
ly aflbetion  which  your  dying  parents 
looked  for  with    oonfldeuce   at   his 
hands.      Possibly  he  has  dissipated 
your  fortimey  your  little  substanee* 
Ah  I  Emma*  you  do  not  know  me. 
Yon  eannet  know  the  inteoslty  of  my 
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passion,  if  yon  deem  that  I  shall  loye  from  the  chair— tottered  across  the 

YOU  the  less  because  I  take  you  peuui-  room»  and  yanished. 

less.  The  time  may  not  be  distant  when  ''Why  is  she  here,  you  smooth- 

a  husband's  loye  shall  make  amends  faced  hypocrite  ?" 

for  all.**  **  I  am  not  bound  to  answer  that* 

**  Let  us  change  the  subjeety*'  said  I  am  no  hypocrite.  In  due  time^  I 
£mma»  drying  her  tears.  «*  I  wish  to  should  haye  told  you  all.  My  purpose 
spare  you  from  these  men.  Are  you  was  honourable-^I  haye  no  reason  to 
morally  certain  that  there  was  ground  blush  for  the  feelings  which  I  this  mo- 
last  night  for  your  suspicion  ?  **  ment  entertain  for  your  fair  cousin." 

**  I  will  swear  it.*'  '*  My  fair  coosin  !      Stukely,  you 

''  And  will  you  not  retract  your  play  your  part  naturally*  and  yet  not 

words?**  well  enough.      You  cannot  impose 

'<  No*  Emma-— not  until  you  bid  upon  me  by  this  deep  game.    My  fair 

me.*'  consin !     Cousin  I   oh,  most  plausible 

<«  Then,  dear  Mr  Stukely,  I  do  bid,  yillain ! " 
and  entreat  yon.  You  must  not  run  **  Yes,  cousin.  Is  she  not  ?  *' 
into  this  dreadful  danger.  You  might  ''  No  man,  Stukely,  unless  he  were 
haye  been—I  do  not  say  you  were-^  lost  to  all  principle  and  manly  feeling, 
mistaken.  Is  it  right  to  sacrifice  a  would  stoop  to  tnis  behayiour.  I  ask 
life  upon  such  a  doubt  ?  And  a  life  you  one  question.  Would  you  haye 
will  be  saeriflced— for  Roberts  and  me  think  you  an  ass,  an  idiot,  a  dolt, 
all  those  men  are  deadly  shots.  If  he  a  fool  ?  Are  yon  a  child  in  leading- 
were  to  kill  you — ^if  your  blood  " — ^-  strings  ?  What  are  you  ?  My  eousm  I 

The  lady  could  not  proceed.     Her  Oh  I   you  are  yery  simple,  or  very 

apprehension  dissolyed  in  tears^and  keen.** 

her  tears  choked  her  utterance.    She  **  Is  she  not  your  cousin  ?  ** 

sobbed  in  my  arms.  '«  No  I "  roared  Temple,  in  a  Yotce 

''Dearest   maiden,**  I   exclaimed,  of  thunder, 

whilst  I  pressed  her  to  my  bosom,  "  Why  haye  you  led  me  to  belieye, 

"  let  me  be  worthy  of  this   noble  then,  that  she  was  ?    Why  haye  you 


heart  I  *' 

And  then  the  door  slammed  open^ 
and  James  Temple  rushed  in— his  face 
pale — his  lips  frothy  with  rage. 

He  cried  out,  running  up  to  me  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  fists  clenched. 
"  Accursed  betrayer  1  Double,  double 
yillain  I*' 

I  held  the  furious  man  at  arm's 
length,  and  Emma  Fiti^ones  screamed 
out  and  fainted. 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Temple  ?"  I 
asked  in  great  affright. 

"  What ! "  answered  he.  "  What  I 
do  you  ask  me  what  ?  Look  at  the 
partner  'of  your  guilt.  Is  this  your 
boasted  friendship  ?  This  your  hon- 
our ?  This  your  simple-mindedness  ? 
Oh  I  what  an  adder  haye  I  nourished 
in  my  bosom  1  *' 

"  Temple,  be  not  mistaken.   It  will 
be  well  with  you  if  your  conscience 
stands  as  free  as  mine  is  now  in  all 
that  touches  that  young  lady.     Look 
into  your  heart.      Ask  it  how  it  has 
performed  the  duties  that  your  re- 
lationship, your  tie  of  blood  impo- 
sed upon  you  ?     Whence  do  those 
tears  flow  but  from  your  neglect — her 
cousin's  cruelty?** 


called  her  cousin  ?  ** 

"  No,  Stukely,  this  will  not  do.   It 
is  yery  conyenient  to  be  thought  a 
greenhorn  at  times ;  but  you  may  pre- 
sume upon  your  credit,  and  then  the 
trick  smells.     A  boy  of  tweWe  years 
would  haye  no  excuse  for  shutting  his 
eyes  against  conyiction.     The  fact 
stared  you  in  the  face.     You  haye 
known — it  is  useless  for  you  to  deny: 
it — ^you  haye  had  a  hundred  opportu- 
nities of  remarking  the  delicate  con- 
nexion that  existed  between  that  lady 
and  myself.    You  haye  taken  adyan- 
tage  of  our  intimacy  to  seduce  her 
affections.     You  have  poisoned  her 
mind.     You  haye  yiolated  the  righta 
of  hospitality.     I  receiyed  you  as  a 
friend  and  a  brother— you  haye  re- 
paid me  like  a  midnight  assassin.'* 

I  was  abourto  reply,  but  he  stopped 
me. 

"  I  want  no  explanation-— no  words. 
There  are  oflbnces  so  black,  so  heinous, 
that  no  satisfaction  can  meet  them.  I 
ask  uo  satisfaction.  You  are  below 
my  consideration.  Had  tbe  lady  been 
my  wife  I  would  haye  winged  you. 
In  thai  case  I  would  haye  honoured 
you  with  a  bullet.    I  will  not  now 


The  lady  recoyered— raised  herself    enable  you  to  be  called  a  gentleman 
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by  plaeing  myself  in  the  condition  of  bim — and  cursed  myself.     I  had  in- 

your  adyenary.   I  repudiate  and  scorn  deed  been  a  cbild^  a  fool^  an  idiots  it 

yoa.     Take  the  lady,  and  may  she   was  too  true ;  but  no  villain no  be* 

find  in  you  a  warm  and  faithful  trayer.  Blinded  I  bad  been  by  pas- 
friend."  He  paused  for  a  second^  and  sion  —  ignorant  beyond  excuse ;  but 
then  Gontinuedy —  I  was  free,  thank  God,  from  criminal 

"  One  word  more  before  I  leave  attaint!     In  the  broad  day  I  could 

your  batefal  presence.     I  came  on  assert  and  prove  my  innocence.  What 

Roberts's  bnsiness.    After  what  has  should  prevent  me  ?    Spurred  by  the 

happened,  I  promise  you  that  he  will  consciousness  of  unstained  integrity, 

traat  your  paltry  accusation  with  all  I  rushed  from  my  dwelling  to  Temple  s 

the  sertoasness  it  merits.     Both  it  and   cottage.     I  reached  it  guickly the 

jToa  he  thoroughly  despises.    There  desecrated  temple — alas»  how  different 

IS  but  one  step  more  in  baseness  and  did  it  look  I    Robbed  of  its  beauty  by 

depravity.    Take  it,  and  crown  your  some  fell  enchantment  I    My  heart 

villany.     Desert  and  throw  upon  the  failed  me  as  my  trembling  foot  ascend- 

world  the  poor  and  oredulous  object  ed  the  accustomed  stair.     Should  she 

of  your  designs.     You  have  ripened  be  there  I     I  could  not  look  upon  her 

the  seeds  of  corruption  in  her  heart—  with  an  unkind  eye — I  could  not  meet 

laugh  at  her — turn  her  adrift — and  let  her  with  an  unblushing  cheek !  Stung 

her  reap  the  fruit  in  misery  and  pro*  and  emboldened  by  Temple's  hideous 

stitntion."  charge — I  crushed  my  fears,  and  every 

Mr  Temple  said  no  more.     He  de-  thought  of  tenderness — and   walked 

parted ;    and  I  stood    horrified  and  boldly  on.     I  entered  the  apartment ; 

aghast.     A  cold   perspiration   hung  and  there  alone,  weeping  bitterly,  sat 

about  me,  and  the  earth  seemed  ra*  Emma.     I  glanced  around  for  Tern- 

pidly  to  sink.     I  paced  the  room  to  pie,  then  hesitated— stopped.     What 

save  myself  from  falling.  should  I  do?     She  did  not  raise  her 

I  repeated  his  words— oh,  what  eyes— she  knew  that  I  was  present— 
dreadfnl  words  to  use  to  me  I  Sorely,  her  sobs  grew  louder.  My  heart 
surely,  I  did  not  deserve  them  I  I  en«  pleaded  wildly  for  the  helpless  wo* 
deavoured  to  gather  together  all  the  man,  and  I  could  not  reason  with  that 
past.  I  vowed,  if  I  could  discover  treacherous  heart  It  softened  and 
any  thing  to  justify  this  terrible  abuse,  subdued  me.  Oh,  I  loved  her  still- 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  passionately,  dearly  loved  her— loved 
discovery  ;  and  I  would  on  mj  knees  as  I  could  never  love  again  ! 
demand  permission  to  explain  away  «  Emma,'*  I  said,  «  tell  me,  where 
his  false  suspicions.     If  not,  I  felt  I  is  Temple  ? " 

eould  not  bear  to  live  without  some  **  GoneP*  she  replied,  without  mov- 

satisfaction  for  this  tremendous  in«  ing.    '«  Gone  for  ever  !** 

ault.  **  What,  left  the  university  r" 

'<  What  opportunities  have  I  had,"  "  Yes,**  she  answered — her  eyes 
I  asked  myself,  "  to  notice  this  ac-  still  fixed  upon  the  earth, 
cursed  connexion  ?  None — nO|  not  **  Emma," — I  exclaimed  with  an 
one.*'  But  I  remembered,  all  at  once,  instinct  of  alarm — "  May  God  bless 
the  smiles  and  half  expressions  which  you,  and  forgive  me.  Farewell  1  ** 
had  escaped  him  when  he  mentioned  I  had  summoned  resolution  to  be 
Emma's  name,  or  referred  in  an  espe-  virtuous.  I  departed.  As  I  de- 
dal manner  to  his  cousin.  These  scended,  I  heard  a  loud  and  fearful 
hints,  which  I  had  invariably  taken  as  woman's  scream,  and  at  the  same  time 
flatteringintimationsofher  regard  for  a  heavy  fall — I  ran  back  with  the 
me,  were  evidently  intended  to  warn  greatest  speed.  The  poor  girl  had 
me  of  her  character.     Other  little  fainted.     I  raised  her  from  the  ground 

matters trifling — scarcely  worth  no-  -^she  breathed  hard — and  bled  pro- 

tlcing— corroborated  this  idea,  as  soon  fusely  from  a  wound  she  had  received 

as  the  idea  was  started — and  I  was  in  falling.     She  was  once  more  in  my 

carried  to  the  verge  of  madness.     I  quivering  arms ! 
e0iild  not  reproach  Temple.     I  pitied 
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Latk  yean  hare  introdoeod  a  new 
species  (^  authorship  to  the  world,  to 
which  it  has  been  indebted  for  much 
interest,  considerable  amusement,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  valuable  informa-> 
tion.  Those  works  are  the  penman* 
ship  of  military  and  nayal  men — ^two 
classes  of  society,  among  whom  it  was 
once  the  fashion  to  ridicule  all  author* 
ship»  and  not  an  individual  of  whom 
would  have  dared  to  lift  his  head  with- 
out a  blush,  at  the  mess  or  in  the 
ward-room,  if  he  had  been  found  guilty 
of  writing  the  liiad  or  the  thirty^five 
plays  of  Shakspeare.  But  this  folly 
has  fortunately  passed  away»  and  we 
have  now  ail  the  advantage  of  all  the 
opportunities  which  a  service  spread 
round  the  globe  gives  to  intelliffent 
and  lively  men,  of  telling  us  a  tnou« 
sand  things  which  we  should  never 
otherwise  have  known-<i-of  telling  them 
with  the  frssbness  of  eyewitnesses,  and, 
what  is  scarcely  less  valuable,  of  tell- 
ing them  with  the  froedom»  ease»  and 
Tivadty  of  men  engaged  in  the  most 
animating  of  all  professions.  But  we 
must  acknowledge  that  we  greatly 
prefer  their  journals,  narratives,  and 
tours,  to  their  novels.  The  construe* 
tion  of  a  clever  romance  is  not  for 
e^erj  man }  what  is  more»  it  deprives 
US  oi  the  especial  object  which  we  have 
in  view  in  the  works  of  the  soldier  and 
sMlor ;  it  wants  the  reality,  the  truth, 
the  newness,  the  substance  which  we 
long  for  in  every  thing,  and  which  we 
expect  from  them  par  egcelienoe. 

The  work  which  lies  liefore  ns  is 
one  of  that  order  which  we  wish  to 
see  a  succession  of,  from  the  crowd 
of  accomplished  men  who  are  now 
fighting  the  battles  or  sustaining 
the  diplomacy  of  England  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a 
▼ery  stirring  and  diversified  career,  in 
that  country  which  is  now  turning 
every  English  eye  upon  it  with  such 
mingled  melancholy  and  admiration — 
melancholy  for  the  errors  of  its  go- 
vernment, and  admiration  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  those  brave  men  who  have 
been  thrown  into  such  formidable 
trials  by  folly  or  by  fortune.     The 


writer*  a  man  of  high  oonnexion»  had 
every  opportunity  of  seeing  Indian 
life  in  its  best  poUits  of  view,  and  his 
detail  is  picturesque,  rapid,  and  spi- 
rited. Yet,  to  comprehend  its  nature, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer 
was  an  aide^de'camp.  Now,  every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  army, 
knows  that  an  aide-de-camp  is  a  being 
totally  #iM  genertM ;  that  in  the  army 
be  is  what  a  MatveiUieux  b  in  a  Psp 
risian  salon»  otssiExquitUe  in  a  Lon- 
don one ;  that  the  magio  of  mounting 
the  staff  feather,  and  buttoning  on  him 
the  staff  coat,  instantly  transforms 
him  from  the  thorough-going,  eom* 
monpIace,-quietsubaltem  of  the  maroh- 
ing  regiment,  into  the  most  brilliant 
being  on  the  face  of  t^e  earth.  The 
transformation  of  the  chrysalis  to  the 
butterfly,  is  not  half  so  rapid  or  the 
hundredth  part  so  showy.  It  changes 
the  whole  naturo.  In  some  instances 
it  operates  as  a  total  loss  of  memory, 
and  the  new  being  forgets  every  face 
it  had  ever  been  £miliar  with  before : 
in  others  it  produces  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  infiux  of  military  knowledjgei 
and  the  ensign  or  lieutenant,  who  to* 
day  knew  nothing  beyond  keeping  the 
step  and  wheeling  into  line,  to-morrow 
talks  of  the  mancsuvring  of  brigades^ 
(battalions  are  below  him,)  criticisee 
the  mistakes  of  commanders-in-chie^ 
and  is  very  moderate  if  he  does  not 
direct  his  genins  to  the  conduct  of  the 
next  campaign.  It  must  iM  admitted 
that  oZ^  are  not  s^ied  with  this  sudden 
oblivion  of  their  pedestrian  comrades  | 
but  the  memory  is  remarkably  apt  to 
decay  on  bygone  matters,  and  the  mi- 
litary dictation  to  swell  into  prodigious 
magnitude.  The  **  sUff  of  the  army," 
however,  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  this  glittering  species  any  more 
than  the  sabre  with  the  epaulette.  The 
quartermaster-general  and  his  people 
the  adjutant-general,  the  chief  ei^ 
gineer,  and  their  departments,  are  « 
gravCf  hard-working,  and  hard- worked 
set^the  eyes,  tongue,  and  brains  of 
the  army  i  the  aide-de-camp  answers 
for  the  lace  and  buttons*  However* 
we  shall  readily  allow  that  the  present 
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writflF  exhibits  oleTerneii  th^t  he  tells 
his  stoiy  well  \  and  though  for  a  taeti- 
eian  whose  whole  campaigniog  had 
been  in  England*  and  in  the  pipinv 
times  of  the  world*  he  is  rather  quick 
in  deteeting  the  blunders  of  brigadiers 
and  rectifying  grand  manoeuvres,  he 
b  a  lively  dcttcrilier  of  things  before 
his  eye,  and  does  not  fill  his  pages  with 
that  greatest  of  all  bobks*  long  descrip- 
tions of  palaces  and  pagodas.  ' 

He  sailed  from  England  with  a 
part  of  his  regiment*  the  90tb,  in  Jan- 
uary 1836;  they  had  the  advantage 
of  a  good  stout  ship  of  900  tons* 
teak-built*  which  battled  successfully 
with  the  bad  weather  down  the  Chan- 
nel. For  some  days  the  whole  of  the 
landsmen  suffbred  that  most  hopeless 
of  miseries*  sea-sickness ;  but  the 
colonel,  an  old  soldier*  applied  a  more 
soocessftil  remedy  than  the  doctor's, 
by  obliging  every  officer  to  keep  watch 
strictly  in  his  torn,  and  not  to  leave 
the  deck  until  he  saw  his  successor 
come  up.  Some  compulsion  was  of 
course  necessary*  and  the  sick  men  did 
not  much  like  to  leave  their  beds ;  but, 
sick  or  well*  they  must  come  up :  and 
thb  species  of  discipline  was  found  the 
speediest  cure.  Some  volunteered  their 
appearance  on  the  second  day,  and 
nearly  all  the  third.  The  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay* as  usual*  tried  them  again;  but 
even  this  was  soon  got  over ;  and  by 
the  time  they  came  within  sight  of 
Madeira*  all  were  well.  The  voyage 
to  the  Line  consisted  of  the  usual 
amusement  of  looking  out  for  sharks 
and  porpoises  J  but  they  had  the  better 
amusement  of  getting  up  a  play*  and 
eompiling  a  newspaper — the  latter, 
however*  we  should  consider  as  a  ra- 
ther hasardous  experiment*  and  likely 
to  bring  the  most  accomplished  editor 
into  a  scrape.  The  vulgar  foolery  of 
Neptune*s  visit  on  crossing  the  Line 
was  regularly  gone  through — a  piece 
of  brutality  which  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished* as  its  only  effect  is  to  make  the 
actors  insolent*  the  crew  drunk*  estab- 
lish a  species  of  dirty  extortion*  and 
disgust  every  body. 

Their  approach  to  the  Gape  was 
marked  by  the  flights  of  birds*  Cape 
pigeons*  and  the  albatross.  With  the 
usual  absurdity  and  cruelty  which  sti- 
mulate gentlemen  where  any  thing  is 
to  be  shot  at*  they  brought  down  many 
of  the  albatrosses -^  fine  creatures, 
some  of  them  measuring  nine  feet 
fh)m  wing  to  wing.    The  flight  of  the 
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sea  bird  gives  a  higher  idea  of  buoy- 
ancv  and  force  than  that  of  any  land 
bird,  the  eagle  not  excepted.  They 
float  on  the  air,  rather  than  fly;  a 
single  wave  of  the  wing  carries  them 
along  throngh  a^  prodigious  distance, 
and  they  seem  to  enjoy  all  the  delight 
of  movement  in  an  element  wholly 
their  own. 

In  March  they  rounded  4he  Cape- 
saw  the  mighty  surges  that  eternally 
lash  that  famous  promontory.  After 
rounding  the  Cape*  it  was  found  that 
their  provisions  were  likely  to  fall 
short,  and  they  were  obliged  to  run 
for  the  Seychelles,  a  group  of  islands 
to  the  north  of  Madagascar.  They 
east  anchor  in  the  island  of  Mahe, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape  and  the  richness  of 
its  tropical  productions.  They  were 
charmed  with  the  oriental  forests 
sheeting  the  hills,  and  not  less  charm- 
ed with  the  pine-apples  growing  luxu- 
riantly under  their  shade.  It  was  a 
delightful  resource  after  four  months 
of  shipboard.  The  island  of  Mahe 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Indian  nature, 
though  but  sixteen  miles  long  and  five 
broad.  It  had  then  a  little  garrison, 
a  detachment  of  the  99tb  regiment; 
but  might  easily  be  fortified,  and 
ought  to  be,  as  in  war  it  would  be  a 
tempting  prize  to  an  active  enemy, 
and  would  afford  an  incomparable 
shelter  for  privateers  to  cut  up  our 
Indian  trade. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  the  regi^ 
ment  disembarked  in  Colombo.  Cey  Ion* 
In  this  aspect*  does  not  offer  much 
gratification  to  the  eye.  It  exhibits 
only  a  low  sandy  beach,  beaten  by  a 
high  surf*  and  fringed  with  cocoa- 
nut  trees ;  but  the  town  exhibited  the 
work  of  English  hands.  The  streets 
were  clean,  the  verandahs  and  house- 
fronts  looked  gay,  and  double  rows  of 
trees  in  the  principal  street — a  legacy 
of  the  Dutch — gave  the  fresh  look  that 
vegetation  always  gives  to  a  town. 
Lieutenant  Fane  was  not  destined  to 
remain  long  in  Ceylon.  General  Sir 
Henry  Fane,  then  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  was  his  uncle,  and  he  speedily 
received  an  appointment  on  his  staff. 
Before  setting  out  for  India,  Sir  Wll- 
mot  Horton,  the  governor*  gave  him 
an  inritation  to  visit  him  at  Candy, 
the  ancient  capital.  He  found  the 
road — an  English  road,  cut  by  Sir 
Edward  Barnes*  and  of  the  best  kind* 
passed  through  a  beantifhl  country— 
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and  r^ardfl  Candy  as  superior  in  point 
of  climate  and  every  thing  else  to  Its 
younger  rival  ColomlN).  The  gover- 
nor's house  be  regards  as  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  style  of  houses  built 
for  European  occupation — large>  airy* 
and  handsome.  The  old  palace  of 
the  Candian  princes  is  a  large  and 
curious  specimen  of  native  architec- 
ture, now  converted  into  government 
offices— the  last  king  being  a  savage* 
who»  turning  into  a  madman*  out  off 
heads*  and  pounded  his  courtiers  alive. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  endure  him 
any  longer*  he  was  dethroned  at  the 
request  of  his  ministers^  and  sent  to  a 
fortress  in  Hindostan,  In  July  the 
young  aide-de^-camp  reached  Madras* 
enjoyed  for  a  few  days  the  festive 
glories  of  the  settlement,  lived  at  the 
superb  garrison  club*  dined  at  regi- 
mental messes*  went  to  balls*  and  after 
those  severities  of  a  soldier's  life,  em- 
barked on  board  a  magnificent  ship  of 
1100  tons  bound  for  Calcutta. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a  young 
officer*  nephew  to  the  commander-in- 
chief*  was  likely  to  see  the  rough  side 
of  things  in  India.  Accordingly*  his 
whole  career  was  a  sort  of  pleasure 
promenade.  He  saw  all  the  pieasant- 
est  diversities  of  Indian  life*  went 
every  where  in  the  train  of  his  dis- 
tinguished relative*  passed  through  a 
succession  of  feasts  and  fetes ;  and,  as 
as  there  was  no  war*  saw  all  the  splen- 
dours of  the  greatest  military  cstab- 
Mshment  of  the  empire*  without  suf- 
fering any  of  the  hard  usage  which*  in 
actual  campaigning*  may  reach  even 
aides-de-camp  themselves.  He  found 
Sir  Henry  Fane  preparing  to  depart 
for  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  upper 
provinces,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
some  little  leisure  to  examine  the  style 
of  living  in  Calcutta.  The  general 
habits  of  the  City  of  Palaces  are  of 
course  well  known  to  Europeans—- 
early  rising*  a  gallop  before  the  sun 
grows  hot,  and  then  to  breakfast  about 
nine.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
constant  diseases  and  premature  deaths 
of  the  English  in  India*  when  we  seo 
the  enormous  quantity  and  frequency 
of  their  meals.  In  all  hot  climates* 
the  state  of  the  stomach  render  tem- 
perance essential ;  but  in  India*  eating 
and  drinking  seem  to  be  the  grand  em- 
ployment of  life.  The  breakfast  is 
actually  a  dinner*  consisting  of  meat,  ' 
fish,  omelets*  curry*  and  rice.  About 
mid-day  comes  the  luncheon*  composed 
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of  nearly  the  same  materials.    In  the 


evening,  at  six  or  seven*  after  the  drive, 
comes  the  dinner*  a  meal  of  twice  the 
size  of  its  two  predecessors.  Thus 
three  meat  dinners  are  the  least  that 
any  lady  or  gentleman  devours  in  a  day. 
Evening  parties  and  balls  are  frequent* 
which  are  followed  by  a  supper ;  and 
thus  the  man*  whose  proper  sustenance 
would  be  a  mutton  chop  and  a  glass  of 
cold  water*  contrives  to  get  down  four 
dinners  within  the  twelve  hours*  with 
their  appropriate  brandy,  claret,  and 
champagne.  Can  we  wonder  at  liver 
complaints,  the  miseries  of  bile,  or  the 
rapid  course  which  lays  those  volumi- 
nous feeders  under  the  sands  of  Cal- 
cutta ? 

In  September  he  accompanied  the 
commander-in-chief  up  the  Ganges. 
The  whole  party  were  embarked  in  a 
vessel  called  a^a^  fitted  up  for  pas- 
sengers, and  towed  by  a  steamboat — an 
arrangement  introduced  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck*  by  which  a  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  once  a  fortnight  between 
Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  a  distance  of 
BOO  miles.  In  October*  the  general  and 
his  staff  reached  Benares*  a  city  of 
great  renown;  and  the  whole  party 
started  on  seven  elephants  to  see  this 
Oxford  of  the  East ;  but  the  streets 
were  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible 
to  penetrate  them  with  elephants*  and 
the  party  were  obliged  to  dismount  and 
get  into  sedan  chairs.  The  houses 
are  lofty,  some  of  them  six  stories 
high*  and  built  of  stone*  each  story 
containing  a  family;  some  of  the 
streets  built  so  close*  that  their  upper 
portions  are  connected  by  galleries 
across  the  street.  A  good  jumper 
might  go  over  the  whole  city  from 
parapet  to  parapet.  Benares  is  a  city 
of  trade,  and  particularly  produces 
silks  and  brocades,  very  showy,  but 
\ery  expensive.  The  Hindoos  believe 
that  it  was  once  aU  gold,  but  that,  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  it  degenerated 
into  stone  ;  but  the  present  race  seem 
to  inherit  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
riches  of  their  ancestors*  for  a  laige 
portion  of  the  town  is  turning  into 
mud.  Though  scarcely  above  a  mile  in 
diameter*  it  is  said  to  contain  650,000 
people.  They  must  be  prodigiously 
piled  upon  each  other.  Still  the  in- 
habitants regard  it  as  holy*  and  say  that 
even  if  a  Christian  dies  there,  he  may 
have  some  hance  of  going  to  heaven. 

At  Allahabad  the  general  stopped  at 
the  president's  house*  and  a  Maliratta 
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princess  sent'two  rhinoceroses  to  fight  master- general  takes  cere  to  see  clear 

for  his   excellency's  pastime.      The  of  all  trees*  hushes,  and  obstructions* 

brutes  pushed  at  each  other  with  their  and  to  have  sentries  posted  to  keep  off 

heads  for  a  while,  until  one  of  them  the  rabble.     Behind  the  lines  of  great 

turned  tail*  and  ran  into  the  president's  tents  are  the  routyi  (a  smaller  tent  for 

flower-garden.    The  victor  followed,  breakfast)   and  the  servants*  tents ; 

the  battle  was  renewed*  and  before  the  beyond  which  stand  the  saddle-horses, 

combatants   could  be  separated*  the  picketed  in  lines  in  the  open  air.     In 

flower-garden  was  trampled  into  mire,  rear  of  the  main  camp  is  the  bazar* 

The  number  of  beasts  of  burden  and  where  all  the  rice  and  food  used  by 

attendants  required  in  Indian  travel-  the  servants  is  bought  and  sold.     On 

ling,  is  always  unaccountable  to  our  the  outskirts  of  all  are  the  elephants 

English  ideas.   The  aide-de-camp  had  and  camels*  enjoying  themselves  after 

for  his  own  share  an  elephant,  four  the  long  morning's  march ;  and  near 

horses*  eight  camels*  and  twenty  do-  them  are  the  lines  of  dragoon  horses  of 

mestics.    Half  the  number  would  have  the  escort  picketed  near  their  mas- 

carried  the  whole  furniture  of  an  Eng-  ters*  tents.     The  infantry  escort  are 

lish  house.  generally  placed  away  from  the  cavalry* 

At  Gawnpore  is  a  large  cantonment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  camp.  The 

of  troops.    Here  the  aide>de-camp  be-  whole  number  attending  the  command- 

gan  to  feel  some  of  the  hardships  of  er- in -chief  on  this  occasion,  amounted 

his  condition.     He  was  invited  to  a  to  nearly  5000  souls, 
ball  at  the  residence  of  the  general        The  horses  are  one  of  the  bores  of 

commanding.  **  We  had  two  or  three  India.     In  one  of  his  evening  rides^ 

quadrilles  after  the  general's  depar-  a  loose  horse  having  frightened  the 

ture ;  but  broke  up  early  for  the  grand  ladies*  the  captain  gave  his  <'  own 

parade  to-morrow  morning."    He  pa-  pugnacious  gentleman  "  to  be  held  bj 

thetically  adds,  **  Those  said  parades  a  soldier*  while  he  attempted  to  drive 

at  daylight  are  great  drawbacks  to  the  the  other  away.     The  soldier  let  his 

pleasures  of  a  ball — no  one  dancing  horse  go*  which  immediately  dashed 

with  half  the  spirit,  when  he  considers  at  the  loose  one*  attacked  him,  followed 

he  has  to  mount  his  horse  for  parade  him  to  the  lines*  and  was  found  with 

in  an  hour."  Formidable  anticipation  I  the  other  brute  thrown  down*  and  he 

But  he  flings  about  his  criticism  in  a  standing  over  him.     This  pugnacious 

good  aide-de*camp  style.     He  thinks  propensity,  to  which  the  country  horses 

the  troops  at  the  Gawnpore  review  are  all  more  or  less  addicted*  is  one  of 

very  well  looking*  but  <<  that  the  gen-  the  great  drawbacks  to  horse  exercise 

end  commanding  made  rather  a  mess  in  India.     It  often  happens  that  one 

of  the  matter."  He  is  not  much  better  is  roused  from  a  pleasant  conversation 

pleased  with  the  amateur  play  in  the  with  one's  neighbour*  by  a  lion  roar 

evening — one  of  the  characters  being  from  either  his  or  your  horse.  A  kick 

represented   "  by  a  great  lout  of  a  and  a  fight  follow,  and  if  one  escape 

horse-artillery  man*  and  another  by  an  having  one's  leg  broken*  it  is  often  at 

equally  heavy  piece  of  humanity,  in  the  the  expense  of  a  bad  fall  in  getting  out 

person  of  a  gentleman- officer  in  one  of  of  the  way  of  the  combatants.  Shortly 

the  infantry  regiments.     The  whole  before  this  period*  at  Gawnpore*  an 

was  a  complete  failure,  and  I  cannot  olBeer  riding  in  the  cantonments  was 

say  I  was  ever  much  more  bored.'*  attacked  by  an  artillery  horse*  which 

This  may  be  all  true ;  but  we  doubt  rushed  at  him*  knocked  him  and  his 

whether  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  horse  down*  and  killed  him  on  the 

*'  lout  of  an  artillery  man,  and  the  spot.     Most  people*  on  this  account, 

heavy  piece  of  infantry  humanity."  prefer  Arabs  to  the  oounti^  horses*  as 

The  style  of  encamping  on  those  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  this 

tours  exhibits  considerable  regularity,  quality.     India  is  the  countir  of  wild 

All  the  principal  tents*  those  of  the  beasts.   On  the  march*  a  wolf  earried 

commander-in-chief  and  his  stafi^*  form  off  a  child  out  of  Its  mother's  arms, 

a  long  street  of  about  fifty  feet  wide ;  At  Futtyghur  they  met  the  former 

the  general's  tent  being  in  the  centre,  prime  minister  of  Onde*  a  financier  of 

The  great  durbar*  or  dining  tents*  are  some  note,  at  least  on  bis  own  account, 

on  one  side*  and  the  sleeping  tents  on  for  in  the  three  years  he  was  said  to 

the  opposite.   This  street  the  quarteiw  have  amassed  a  million  sterling.    He 
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waf  a  Tory  fine  old  dudi  with  a  band-  with   a  profiisioo  of  ahandeliwi  of 

some  pleasing  countenance,  and  said  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.    Five  or 

to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  na-  six  sets  of  dancing-girls  made  tbw 

tives  of  India.     The  captain  wished  appearance  during  the  entertainmentt 

much  to  have  knocked  off  his  turban*  The  style  of  taking  the  antelope  here 

which  had  an  aigrette  of  diamonds  Is  curious.    A  large  male  antelope  Is 

said  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  trained  to  walk  quietly  among  a  nerd 

His  shawls  were  the  most  beautiful  of  wild  ones;   one  of  the  males  of 

Cachmeres  conceivable.     He  after-  which  immediately  comes  out  to  fight* 

wards  invited  them  to  his  house*  and  The  tame  one,  having  ropes  twisted  in 

took  them  to  see  antelope  bunting  by  a  particular  manner  among  his  homst 

a  leopard. .  A  leopard  was  brought  soon  manages  to  entangle  his  antago* 

blindfolded  into  the  field,  killed  the  nist;  and  the  moment  he  finds  he  has 

unfortunate  antelope  after  a  run  of  a  done  so,  he  throws  himself  on  the 

quarter  of  a  mile;  was  blindfolded  ground  and  anchors  the  other,  until 

again,  and  the  sport,  if  such  things  the  people  come  up  and  secure  him* 

are  sport,  was  over.     The  son  of  the  The  review  at  Merut  had  the  good 

vizier  was  a  great  sportsman ;  and  a  fortune  to  please  the  aide>de*camp* 

few  years  since  he  sent  an  order  to  Joe  The  station  is  proverbially  one  of  the 

Manton  for  ten  guns,  inclosing  at  the  best  in  India,  and  the  troops  form  the 

same  time  an  order  for  a  thousand  largest  force,  except  that  at  Gawn- 

pounds.    A  long  march  of  seventeen  pore.    At  the  review,  all  the  beauty 

brought  them  into  Agra,  the  and  fashion  *' of  the  place  were  on  the 


famous  city  of  the  Emperor  Akbac.  ground.  The  troops  mustered  about 
The  fort  is  supposed  to  be  the  finest  3500,  and,  with  the  horse  artiUenf  and 
specimen  of  Indian  architecture,  in  dragoons,  made  a  fine  show.  There 
the  way  of  fortification,  in  the  world,  were  some  faux  poM^  be  critioally 
The  gates,  which  are  b^utifully  admits,  but  altogether  affairs  went  off 
carved  and  painted,  and  the  iiA-  very  well.  The  horse  artillery,  the 
mensely  high  walls,  not  to  mention  a  finest  arm  of  the  company's  service, 
ditch  forty  feet  deep,  give  it  a  pic«  is  here  seen  in  perfection,  and  if»  if 
turesque  appearance  of  strength,  but  possible,  superior  to  our  own  in  Ba- 
the walls  are  too  weak  for  artillery,  rope.  Next  morning  he  turned  out 
They  at  length  came  to  the  famous  at  daylight  to  a  review  of  the  horse 
Bhurtpore,  which  had  obtained  some  artillery  and  9d  cavalry,  which  he  ae- 
degree  of  celebrity  among  the  Asia-  knowledges  to  have  been  **alm^ 
tics,  from  its  having  been  attacked  worth  such  a  sacrifice."  The  horse 
by  Lord  Lake  with  an  inadequate  artillery  are  particularly  well-mounied, 
force  of  guns  and  troops,  and  was  having  the  second  choice  of  horses ; 
therefore  repulsed.  A  cousin  of  the  that  is,  when  the  young  horses  which 
present  ri^ah,  about  twelve  years  are  annually  sent  from  the  studs  for 
ago,  formed  a  conspiracy,  imprisoned  remounting  the  cavalry  are  eoUeeted 
the  boy,  then  but  seven  years  old,  together,  a  committee  is  ordered  to 
with  his  family,  and  made  himself  inspect  them,  and  the  first  choice  is 
master  of  tlie  place.  Lord  Comber-  given  to  the  European  dragoons,  beii^ 
mere  was  sent  against  it  with  30,000  the  heaviest,  the  second  to  the  horse 
men,  battered  down  the  walls  after  a  artillery,  and  the  third  to  the  com- 
siege  of  six  weeks,  took  the  usurper  pany*s  cavalry, 
prisoner,  and  restored  the  r^ah.  The  At  length  they  reaehed  the  Sutlej, 
meeting  of  the  suites  of  the  com-  the  cavalry  and  baggage  were  carried 
mander- in-chief  and  the  rigah  was  across  in  fiat-bottomed  boats,  and 
showy,  the  forest  was  filled  with  the  whole  party  found  themselves 
troops  and  spectators,  and  all  was  in  Runjeet  Sin/s  dominions.  As 
galloping  and  animation.  In  the  even-  soon  as  the  commaDder>in*obief  land- 
ing, the  general  and  his  staff  went  to  ed,  he  was  met  by  Shore  Sing,  Run- 
dinner  with  the  rajah  in  his  citadel,  jeet's  son,  as  handlsome  a  blaok-beard- 
The  palace  was  brilliantly  illuniinated  ed  gentleman  as  one  often  sees,  richly 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  they  sat  down,  dressed  in  silk  and  brocade.  The  dress 
about  forty,  to  a  very  tolerable  dinner  worn  by  the  chiefs  is  beooming ;  a 
in  the  English  style,  in  a  hall  with  turban,  with  a  small  plume  in  ft'oiit, 
rows  of  pillars  down  the  centre,  bung  nitoh  in  the  style  of  the  berim  plnme 


of  the  Highltiid  ehieftainsy  a  short 
jaokott  generally  made  of  silk*  haod- 
■omely  embroidered  trousersy  made 
vide  at  the  kneee,  and  fitting  close 
round  the  «ncle»  of  gold  or  silver  stuff, 
with  a  dagger  stuck  in  the  belt»  often 
covered  with  precious  stones.  On 
his  next  visity  Shere  Sing  wore  a  most 
heantifnl  tiara  of  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies.  On  their  approach  to  the 
aadeBt  capital  of  the  Seikhs,they  were 
met  halfway  by  Runjeet's  eldest  son, 
with  his  prime  minister.  Nothing 
conld  be  more  showy ;  the  whole  party 
literallY  blazed  with  jewels  and  cloth 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  prime  mini- 
iiter  was  one  of  the  handsomest  figures 
possible.  He  was  siq>erbly  mounted 
on  a  large  Persian  horse,  which  pran- 
ced about  as  if  proud  of  its  rider.  Its 
bridle  and  saddle  were  covered  with 
gold  and  embroidery,  and  underneath 
the  saddle  was  a  doth  of  silver  tissue, 
which  covered  the  horse  to  the  tail. 
Its  legs  and  tail  were  dyed  with  red, 
the  former  to  the  knees,  and  the  latter 
halfway  np,  as  an  emblem  of  its 
having  thus  far  waded  in  the  blood  of 
enemies.  The  chief  himself  was  co- 
vered with  jewels,  which  hung  row  on 
TOW  round  his  turban,  his  neck,  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  and  dagger,  and  all 
over  his  dress,  while  on  his  breast 
shone  a  French  cuirass.  The  escort 
of  those  distinguished  personages  was 
showyt  from  two  to  three  thousand 
horsemen,  all  splendidly  turned  out  in 
every  colour  of  the  rainbow. 

This  eldest  son  of  Runjeet  had 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  he 
being  the  only  one  of  his  family  who 
eoold  read  or  write*  Old  Runjeet 
oould  do  neither,  yet  be  had  raised 
himself  from  nothing,  conquered  a 
great  kingdom,  kept  it  against  all 
rivalry,  and  governed  it  better  than 
any  other  prince  in  India ;  of  so  little 
use  is  scholarship  in  the  real  work  of 
the  world.  The  next  day  they  ^1 
started  toipay  a  visit  to  Runjeet  Sing 
himself,  at  his  garden  house.  His 
party  met  the  general  about  halfway, 
and  altogether  they  formed  a  cortege 
of  seventy  elephants ;  the  rajah  and 
his  court  chiefly  dressed  in  yellow,  and 
•ufTOunded  with  horse  and  foot,  but 
all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  Lion  of  the 
Pni^anb,  as  Runjeet  was  called.  His 
appearance  gave  but  little  indication 
of  the  daring  warrior  or  ambitious 
iovereign  that  he  was.  He  seemed 
between  sixty  and  seventy*  though 
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actually  not  within  ten  vears  of  that 
date,  his  figure  very  small  and  Infirm- 
looking.  He  had  lost  an  eye,  and  his 
remaining  one  was  bleared  and  blood- 
shot. In  addition  to  those  desagri* 
mens,  he  had  suffered  a  paraj^tia 
stroke  about  a  year  before,  and  his 
countenance  gave  no  indication  of  su- 
perior intelligence.  But  physiognomy 
IS  a  trifling  study  where  intellect  is  to 
be  determined.  It  may  develop  tem* 
per ;  but  genius  is  too  subtle  for  its 
grasp ;  it  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
^ke  than  in  Runjeet  Sing,  for  if  we 
are  to  judge  causes  by  effects,  India 
never  produced  a  more  powerful  un- 
derstanding. He  was  dressed  very 
plainly,  in  a  green  Cachmere  turban, 
coat,  and  gloves ;  but  he  exhibited  the 
national  passion  for  jewels,  wearing 
rows  of  pearls  round  his  arms,  neck, 
and  legs,  and  he  had  also  a  string  of 
very  large  diamonds  Tound  hb  arm. 
The  party  were  all  covered  with 
jewels-— there  was  scarcely  one  pre- 
sent that  did  not  wear  them  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  pounds' 
value.  But  the  place  in  which  they 
assembled,  united  elegance  with  splen- 
dour. It  was  a  species  of  tent  or 
canopy,  formed  in  front  of  the  small 
house  in  which  he  was  residing.  The  < 
canopy  was  formed  of  beautiful  Cach- 
mere shawls,  wrought  with  silver,  and 
supported  by  silver  poles.  The  floor 
was  also  covered  with  shawls.  The 
rajah  talked  away  at  a  great  rate, 
and  asked  questions  of  all  kinds,  pe- 
culiarly, however,  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  army,  the  number  of  officers, 
the  casting  of  artillery,  &c.  &c. 

The  original  occasion  of  the  visit, 
was  the  marriage  of  the  rigah's  grand- 
son. The  native  chiefs  now  came 
forward  with  their  presents  to  the 
bridegroom.  They  were  valued  at 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  pounds. 
The  multitude  assembled  to  see  those 
displays  was  immense,  and,  from  the 
calculation  of  the  rupees  distributed-— 
for  one  is  given  to  each— they  conld 
not  have  amounted  to  less  than  half  a 
million ;  but  the  presents  to  the  bride 
throw  all  European  notions  of  mar- 
riage gifts  into  eclipse.  First,  there 
were  a  hundred  and  one  of  every  sort 
of  animal  of  pasture^  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  elephants,  which  numbered  but 
eleven ;  of  shawls  there  were  upwards 
of  five  hundred  pairs,  some  of  them 
most  beautiful ;  jewels  very  handsome 
and  of  great  vaiue^  and  among  others 
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a  complete  set  of  native  dinner  and 
wailiing  things,  all  of  silver  and  bean- 
tifnlly  carved.  In  the  course  of  those 
ceremonies,  the  old  Lion  of  Lahore 
gave  them  a  review  of  his  regular 
troops.  They  consisted  of  twenty- 
eight  battalions  drawn  up  in  a  line, 
two  miles  long,  with  six  regiments  of 
cavalry — rather  a  long  line  for  their 
numbers,  however,  which  consisted  of 
but  18|000.  The  men  were  clothed 
and  armed  in  the  European  fashion, 
except  that  they  wore  the  red  turban 
instead  of  the  shako — that  shako  be- 
ing at  once  the  most  ugly  and  incon- 
venient thing  ever  put  on  the  head 
of  a  soldier.  In  return,  Runjeet 
was  treated  with  a  view  of  the  gene- 
ral's escort,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  all  of  which 
went  through  the  manceuvres  in  per* 
fection,  and  delighted  the  old  warrior. 
He  rode  among  the  troops,  examined 
the  appointments  of  the  men,  counted 
the  numbers  and  the  squares,  looked 
at  every  guo,  and  took  an  eagen  inte- 
rest in  every  thing.  One  of  the  ex- 
hibitions which  delighted  him  espe- 
cially, was  showing  how  a  dismounted 
gun  could  be  repaired  on  the  field. 
A  six- pounder  of  the  horse- artillery 
was  thrown  on  the  ground,  dismounted 
from  its  carriage,  taken  all  to  pieces, 
remounted,  men  on  their  horses,  and 
all  again  in  full  gallop  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes.  Runjeet  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  this  was  not  a  trick,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  agiun.  He  was  then  cured 
of  his  scepticism.  The  next  display 
was  the  British  artillery,  who  knocked 
down  all  the  targets  immediately,  with 
case  shot  and  shrapnels.  Runjeet  ex- 
hibited his  delight  in  the  whole  per* 
formance  by  his  liberality.  He  begged 
permission  to  send  some  mark  of  his 
bounty  to  the  soldiers,  and  sent  them 
eleven  thousand  rupees,  something 
better  than  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  he 
was  so  particularly  charmed  with  the 
artillery,  that  he  sent  them  six  hun- 
dred rupees  besides.  In  return  for  all 
the  shows,  they  were  taken  to  see  his 
precious  things,  consisting  of  swords, 
jewels,  &c.  Many  of  the  swords  were 
of  great  value,  the  blades  being  in 
some  instances  reckoned  at  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  gold  and  jewels  on 
their  hilts  at  five  times  the  sum.  The 
greatest  sight  of  all  was  the  great  dia- 
mond, called  *<The  Mountain  of 
Light,'*  valued  at  three  miiitona  and  a 


half  sterling.  It  waa  badly  cut,  and 
very  plainly  set  in  gold.  We  may 
learn  something  in  our  decoration 
from  India.  Runjeet  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  the  ladies,  in  a  large  apart* 
ment  in  hb  palace^  fitted  up  all  round 
with  small  mirrors,  fixed  in  the  wall 
with  enamel,  which  shone  like  dia- 
monds in  candle-light,  and  had  a  very 
beautiful  effect.  But  he  had  still  an- 
other exhibition,  of  a  more  curiona 
order.  The  general  and  bis  staff  were 
invited  to  be  present  at  a  spectacle  for 
the  commencement  of  spring.  They 
found  him  surrounded  with  a  body- 
guard of  Amazons,  some  thirty  or  forty 
females,  some  of  them  very  prettv, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  which, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  officers,  they 
drew  in  very  warlike  style.  Rnnjeel 
was  plain  spoken.  Alluding  to  the 
skill  with  which  the  British  escort  had 
gone  through  their  manoeuvree,  he 
said  his  French  officers  and  others  had 
told  him  that  English  discipline  was 
nothing,  and  that  though  so  much  was 
talked  of  it,  still  it  was  only  show,  and 
that  when  they  came  before  an  enemy 
it  would  be  all  a  very  different  thing. 
<<  But  now,**  said  he,  "  I  see  what 
liars  they  are ;  **  adding,  that  it  was 
now  no  matter  of  wonder  to  him  that 
the  English  should  always  be  victori- 
ous in  the  East.  Runjeet,  on  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  account  of 
bis  bastinadoing  and  cutting  off  noses, 
(but  those  things  are  trifles  in  the 
East,)  seems  to  have  been  a  good- 
natured  old  tyrant.  He  lived  as  little 
as  he  could  in  his  palace,  generally 
preferring  one  of  his  garden  houses. 
Those  consisted  of  one  or  two  rooms 
only,  a  small  piece  of  ground  outside, 
on  which  were  spread  the  carpets,  and 
chairs  were  placed  in  a  circle.  His 
son,  his  prime  minister,  and  one  or 
two  others,  formed  the  party.  Three 
or  four  children,  generally  the  sons 
of  some  of  his  servants  who  have  lost 
their  lives  for  him,  scrambled  about 
the  carpets  with  the  tame  pigeons. 
Half-a-dozen  favourite  horses  reined 
up,  and  fat  as  hogs,  march  about  in 
front;  while  the  few  guards  and  atten- 
dants showed  the  confidence  the  old 
man  has  in  his  people  and  those  abont 
him.  The  general's  party  left  him 
with  great  regret,  as  a  good-natured, 
kind  old  man,  whom  they  had  begun 
to  consider  as  an  old  friend. 

But  man  is  mortal,  and  politics,  in 
all  countries  perplexing  things,  are 
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still  more  so  m  the  east.  Soon  after 
this  periods  Ruojeet  died,  .and  with 
him  vanished  the  eminence^  if  not  the 
security  of  his  throne.  His  eldest  sout 
Kurroch  Sing*  who  was  a  stupid  sot» 
died  soon  after>  strongly  suspected  of 
being  poisoned ;  the  grandson,  whose 
marrii^^e  had  given  rise  to -all  the 
shows  already  mentioned,  and  who 
ascended  the  throne  (charged  too  with 
being  privy  to  his  father's  death,)  was 
soon  after  killed  in  a  procession,  while 
riding  out  of  the  city  gate— a  beam, 
whether  by  accident,  or  more 'pro- 
bably on  purpose,  happening  to  fall  on 
bis  head.  His  father's  widow  then, 
pretending  that  she  was  enceinte^  seat- 
ed herself  on  the  throne  by  the  help  of 
the  prime  minister.  From  the  throne, 
we  believe,  she  has  been  unseated  again, 
and  Shore  Sing  placed  on  the  musnud. 
But  these  changes  have  flung  the  whole 
country  into  the  most  desperate  disor- 
der. The  soldiery,  ill-paid  or  not 
paid  at  all,  wander  about  offering  their 
swords  to  the  best  bidder,  and  live  on 
plunder;  30,000  men  are  thus  said  to  be 
rambling  over  the  country,  hazardous 
inmates,  and  not  less  hazsirdous  neigh- 
bours. But  the  Seikh  government, 
of  whomsoever  it  is  composed,  have 
certainly  kept  faith  with  the  British, 
in  the  Affghan  affair  hitherto,  and  we 
hope  will  keep  it  still.  Whe&  the 
wretched  mistake  of  scattering  our 
battalions  hundreds  of  miles  from  each 
other,  among  the  rocks  and  snows  of 
the  north,  shall  have  been  rectified, 
and  our  troops  withdrawn,  and  when 
Lord  Auckland  and  his  junta  shall 
have  been  called  to  account  for  their 
share  of  this  most  melancholy  trans- 
action, we  shall  then  have  more  lei- 
sure to  consult  the  quiet  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahore :  it  has  hitherto  been 
friendly,  and  it  will  be  wbdom  to  keep 
it  so.  The  party  nbw  turned  towards 
the  Himalava.  It  was  now  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  and  the  hot  weather  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  and  the  party,  which 
seemed  to  have  formed  itself  into  a 
party  of  pleasure,  went  up  the  hills. 
The  roads  which  connect  the  British 
stations,  on  the  lower  hills,  are  toler- 
ably good  as  far  as  they  go ;  but  no 
carriage  has  ever  made  its  way  up  to 
Simian,  the  roads  being  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  more  than  one,  and  in 
case  of  being  met  by  another,  either 
of  them  must  go  down  the  precipice 
as  a  matter  of  etiquette.  For  the  last 
three  miles  before  coming  to  th^  0ta* 
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tion,  the  hills  were  a  bla2e  of  scarlet,  co- 
vered with  the  flowers  of  the  rhododen- 
dron of  such  a  size  and  colour  as  shame 
the  beggarly  temperate  zones  of  the 
world.  Simlah  is  the  Bath  or  Chelten- 
ham of  the  mountains,  the  refuge  of 
invalids  from  the  inclemencies  of  wz- 
nriant  plains,  and  superabundant  sun- 
shine. During  the  rains,  which  las^. 
about  twelve  weeks,  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  December, 
it  is  disagreeable  enough  for  a  terres- 
trial animal;  for  it  soars  among  the 
clouds,  the  world  below  is  invisible,  so 
are  the  heavens  above,  and  the  clouds 
take  possession  of  house  and  home. 
But  when  this  season  is  past,  the  cli- 
mate is  capital.  The  settlement  is 
about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  houses  are  built 
on  a  high  ridge  of  mountains  running 
east  and  west,  terminated  by  a  forest - 
crowned  hill.  The  mountain  views 
are  superb ;  the  ranges  rise  one  above 
another,  till  at  length  the  snowy  range, 
twenty-four  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  forms  a  splendid  ter- 
mination of  the  prospect  on  that  side ; 
while  below,  successive  descents  and 
ranges  of  hills  vary  the  prospect,  until 
the  eye  or  the  imagination  sees,  in  the 
distance,  the  glowing  plains  of  Hindo- 
stan.  Houses  are  a  good  speculation 
in  Simlah,  for  they  let  vei^  high,  if 
one  can  remain  on  the  spot  to  take 
care  of  them ;  but  in  this  country  de- 
cay comes  on  so  rapidly,  that  the  first 
omission  of  repair  generally  ruins  the 
building.  The  Simlah  season,  like 
the  London,  consists  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  months,  always  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  from  May  till  October. 
During  the  latter  months  a  general 
break  up  occurs,  officers*  leave,  except 
on  particular  occasions,  always  ending 
at  this  time.  Civilians,  whose  sdaries, 
after  a  certdn  residence  in  the  bills, 
are  partially  withdrawn,  gladly  return 
to  their  full  allowances,  and  all  the 
idle  people,  not  liking  to  be  left  be- 
hind, follow  them.  In .  October,  the 
generd  and  his  party  left  the  hills, 
and  descended  to  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  world.  The  aide-de-camp 
scatters  a  Ittde  advice  on  this  subject 
through  his  papers ;  he  tells  us  that 
snipe  shooting,  which  is  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  young  officers,  is  a 
hazardous  employment  of  idle  hours, 
and  that  very  many  of  the  diseases  of 
India,  which  are  laid  to  the  charge  of 
dimate,  ariso  from  the  exposure  which 
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this  speeics  of  sport  brings  with  it. 
Young  men,  on  first  coining  out»  on 
asking  about   shooting*  are  told  of 
there  being  excellent  snipe  on  such  a 
lake.     The  youngster  shoulders  his 
gun^  finds^  as  he  has  been  told*  excel- 
lent sportf  remains  up  to  his  knees  in 
-water — the  aide-de-camp  says*  up  to  his 
necky  which  we  should  conceive  jrather 
inconvenient  for  shooting — remains 
out  ail  day>  with  a  sun  upon  his  head 
at  IdO"",  and  on  the  next  day  is  surpris- 
ed to  find  himself  in  his  bed  with  fever. 
In  India  every  thing  is  picturesque, 
from  its  abundance,  or  violence,  or 
strangeness.    Even  the  rains  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  unknown  in 
the  monotony  of  European  skies.  The 
heat  is  first  overwhelming,  the  sky 
without  a  cloud ;  the  chances  seena  to 
be  in  favour  of  your  being  baked  alive. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  overcast — huge 
piles  of  cloud  chase  each  other  up  the 
horizon — thunder    growls — lightning 
blazes — the  hills  are  successively  co- 
vered with  cloud,  until  all  is  ready  for 
the  general  discharge,  and  the  rain 
pours  down,  as  if  a  sluice  had  been 
opened  above ;  it  then  pours  on  from 
day  to  day,  week  to  week,  and  month 
to  month.     During  this  period  all  in- 
tercourse outside  the   house   nearly 
ceases;    sense  and  soul  are  washed 
away;    man  and  woman  think  and 
talk  of  nothing  but  rain.     The  houses 
are  cisterns,  &e  valleys  are  torrents, 
the  hills  arecasoades>  and  the  heavens 
are  waterspouts.     One  universal  de- 
luge reigns* 

Some  of  the  native  regiments  are 
remarluibly  fine-looking  troops.  For 
example,  the  16th  regiment  of  na- 
tive infantry,  under  Major  Mac- 
laren — ^the  oflicer,  we  presume,  who 
has  lately  attempted  to  march  to  tbe 
relief  of  General  Sale,  which  the 
aide*de*camp  considers  the  finest  regi- 
ment which  he  has  seen  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  if  so,  we  may  consider  it  one 
of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  world. 
The  grenadier  company  averaged  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high,  and  througn- 
ottt  the  regiment,  every  thing,  clothing, 
setting  up,  and  appearance  in  every 
way,  shows  what  can  be  done  with  the 
sepoys  by  a  little  care  on  the  part  of 
the  commanding  oflker.  The  gene- 
ral spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  to 
their  commander.  The  great  personal 
beauty  which  exists  in  this  class  of 
men  in  India,  was  particularly  shown 
in  this  corps ;  their  Call  and  fine  fi- 
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gure,  and  mustached  faces,  gave  him 


a  very  great  example  of  it.  The  ge- 
neral height  of  the  corps  was  also 
greater  than  that  of  any  European 
regiment.  Under  arms,  the  sepoy 
regiment  has  generally  much  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  European. 

Lieutenant  Fane  made  one  of  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Afl'ghanistan 
under  Sir  John   Keane.      February 
24th,  1830,  the  troops  marched  for  tbe 
Bolan  Pass.    From  Shikarpore,  they 
might  fairly  be  sdd  to  have  entered 
the  enemy's  country.     Here    Shah 
Sujah  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  ca- 
valry. He  came  in  a  gilded  Utter,  and 
expressed   himself  delighted  at  the 
condition  of  the  horses,  the  size  of  the 
men,  and  their  perfect  state  of  disci- 
pline.    One  of  his  followers,  as  he 
turned    away   discontentedly,    said, 
*^  Ah  I  the  days  of  Mahomedism  are 
gone  by.     What  a  lord  of  the  sword 
is  every  one  of  them  I "     This  prince, 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  said,  both 
good  and  bad,  is  a  very  fine,  bearded, 
welMooking,  handsome  man ;  but  is 
said  to  be  not  too  fond  of  fighting, 
though  sufficiently  severe  Jn  his  go- 
vernment.    We  must  have  no  scan- 
dal against  crowned  heads,  and  as  the 
fighting  rajah  is  always  a  blood-thirsty 
savage,  we  pay  due  respect  to  the  man 
of  peace. 

The  first  portion  of  their  route  was 
over  six-and-twenty  miles  of  desert. 
This  was  evidently  a  difficult  country, 
although  the  troops  at  this  time  were 
marching  totally  unmolested ;  their 
camels  began  to  die  in  numbers,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  food  for  their  horses, 
and  the  supplies  for  their  soldiers  be- 
gan to  fall  off  ih  a  formidable  degree. 
At  length  the  failure  of  supplies  be- 
came so  serious,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  diminish  the  rations  for  both  men 
and  horses  one  half.  The  march  of 
armies  in  India  is  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances curious  to  tlie  human  ear. 
A  brigade  of  infantry  was  ordered  to 
open  the  march  up  the  hills.  On  the 
2d  day,  when  they  were  about  to  move, 
they  were  suddenly  stopped— the  palan- 
kin  bearers  had  run  away  to  a  man. 
However,  the  day  after,  the  runaways 
were  caught,  fiogged  for  their  truantry, 
and  all  was  well  again.  At  length  they 
came  to  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bolan. 
The  entrance  is  grand»  being  between 
two  masses  of  rock,  about  ^we  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicular,  without  a  sign 
of  vegetation^  with  a  small  river  numing 
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under  the  one  on  the  rlghfi  the  road 
being  merely  the  shingle.  The  width 
Taricd  from  seventy  yards  to  ^ve  hun- 
dred. They  founa  the  camp  pitched 
miles  vitliin  the  mountains.  After  a 
niglit  of  storm  and  rain,  they  moved 
thirteen  miles  further,  still  in  these  de- 
files. As  they  advanced,  the  gronnd 
became  more  difficult,  and  they  lost  a 
number  of  horses  and  camels;  and 
though  it  was  now  the  middle  of  March, 
when  the  sun  is  powerful  in  India, 
they  found  the  weather  bitterly  cold, 
the  snow  on  the  hill  tops,  and  every 
appearance  of  severity  of  climate. 
Many  of  the  baggage  animals  of  the 
officers  had  by  this  time  died,  and  the 
public  camels  were  perishing  by  fifties. 
At  length,  however,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month,  they  reached  the  valley 
of  Shawl,  where  the  country  began  to 
improve,  where  they  found  forage  for 
their  cattle ;  but  they  had  a  heavy  hail 
storm  in  the  evening,  and  before  their 
arrival,  a  heavy  snow  storm  had  fallen, 
which  covered  all  the  tents,  and  half- 
killed  the  miserable  Hindoos.  During 
all  this  time>  the  hill  robbers,  of  which 
the  mountains  are  full,  were  killing  or 
stealing  the  camels  in  all  directions. 

Their  movement  was  now  on  Can- 
dahar,  and  they  had  to  go  through 
some  terrible  defiles  still,  in  which  they 
lost  camels,  horses,  and  baggage. 
Water  was  almost  impossible  to  be 
had,  and  it  was  supposed  that  in  this 
pass  they  would  have  been  attacked 
by  the  Candahar  sirdars ;  but  they  hap- 
pened to  come  two  or  three  days  sooner 
tlian  they  were  expected*  At  length, 
about  the  middle  of  April,  a  mountain 
chief  called  the  Talleyrand  of  the  east, 
came  to  ofler  his  allegiance,  with  two 
hundred  horse,  to  the  Shah.  The  heat 
now  began  to  bo  intense,  the  thermo- 
meter standing  at  a  hundred.  They 
now  met  a  messenger  from  Mr  Mao- 
naghten  (Sir  William)  to  Sir  John 
Keane,  who  brought  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Candahar  chiefs  had  abandon- 
ed  the  city.  Candahar  stands  in  a 
fine  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley 


formed  by  a  very  high  range  of  moun- 
tains at  the  back,  and  two  lower  ranges 
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near  the  northern  side  of  the  valley, 
under  a  range  of  high  rocky  moun- 
tains. It  seemed  a  very  large  city,  sun 
rounded  with  a  good  mud  wall  and 
ditch,  over  which  the  minarets  and 
domes  of  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Dooranee  rose  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  town  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  walled  fruit  gardens  filled  with  the 
mulberry,  peach,  nectarine,  and  vine. 

At  length,  the  army  beinff  all  refitted 
for  action,  the  troops  moved  from  Can>> 
dahar,  and  on  their  way  received  a 
message  from  the  chief  of  the  Qhilsee 
tribe,  saying  that  he  would  not  moleet 
the  British  if  they  did  not  attack  him, 
and  if  they  gave  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  he  would  protect  their 
march ;  but  Sir  John  Keane  sent  out  a 
party  to  find  out  '^wliere  he  was," 
and  the  protector  made  hia  escape  in 
good  time. 

We  then  come  to  the  storming  of 
the  famous  fortress  of  Ohnznee.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  even  in  that 
brilliant  instance,  an  extraordinaiy 
example  of  that  deplorable  want  it 
foresight,  or  even  of  common  prepara^ 
tion,  which  explains  the  late  disasters 
in  Afighanistan.  If  we  had  not  the 
distinct  testimony  of  this  writer,  who» 
from  his  situation,  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  knowbg  the  fact,  that  the 
Indian  army  advanced,  with  Sir  John 
Keane  at  its  head,  into  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  countries  of 
Asia,  to  attack  one  of  its  strongest  foiw 
tresses,  without  heavy  ordnance,  and 
even  without  scaling  ladders.  The 
case  is  so  unaccountable  that  we  must 
give  it  in  his  own  words  :<-> 

**  After  staying  talking  with  a  bro- 
ther officer  for  some  little  time^  I  rode 
on  nearer  the  fort,  and  joined  Sir  J. 
Keane's  stafl^,  who  were  going  round  reu 
connoitring.  He  was  Just  giving  or- 
ders for  driving  in  the  enemy's  outposta, 
stationed  in  some  fruit  gardens  and 
under  walls  round  the  town.  This 
was  soon  done  by  the  Queen's  18th 
and  the  48th  Native  Infantry.  Two 
troops  of  horse  artillery  and  a  battery 
of  foot,  making  in  all  eighteen  guns, 
were  now  ordered  into  battery,  bttt 


on  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  valley  is    after  firing  a  few  rounds,  and  pitching 


well  watered,  and  remarkably  rich  and 
beautiful.  The  scene  must  have  of- 
fered a  very  striking  contrast  to  the 
country  through  which  they  had  Just 
passed.  As  daylight  broke,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  land  of  cultivation 
and  villages,  Candahar  itself  standing 


a  shell  or  two,  the  Commander-in- 
ehief  found,  that  with  their  emali  ca^ 
Hbre»  they  had  so  Uttie  effect  upon  those 
mud  walls,  thai  he  ordered  them  to 
cease  firing."  But  he  proceeds  in  this 
singular  narrative :— > 
«*  The  want  of  good  mfbrmatloa  hn 
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now  proved  how  serious  a  thing  it  is  fantryt  made  a  false  attack  on  the  nor- 

to  take  it,  on  military  points,  from  a  thern  side,  with  his  regiment,  the  13th, 

civilian.      All  who  have  passed  this  opened  out  right  and  left,  and  kept  up 

road,  passed  lightly  over  this  place,  the  attention  of  the  enemy*    ''  The 

and  occasioned  the  leaving  behind  our  excitement  was  now  what  I  never  be« 

battering  train  at  Candahar,     By  this,  fore  felt  ia  my  life,*'  are  the  describer'a 

the  Commander-in-chief  and  his  army  words,  and  we  can  perfectly  believe 

are  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;  him.     "  Shot  and  bhells  were  thrown 

for  we  have  this  morning  proved  how  in  hundreds  from  the  guns,  while  the 

idterfy  useleu  the  small  cannon   we  fort  attempted  to  return  the  fire,  but 

have  with  us,  are  against  soft  mud  its  guns  could  not  be  fired  above  once 

walls  like  these  $  and  our  scaling  lad'  in  every  three  minutes,  and  before  they 

iiers  having  been  cut  up  to  form  a  had  given  above  a  dozen  rounds,  the 

bridge  across  the  Helmund,  nothing  gate  was  blown  open,  and  the  leading 

now  remains  but  to  attempt  the  some-  company  inside.      Nothing  could  be 

what  perilous  attack  by  a  coup  de  main,  more  grand  than  the  scene :  the  ene- 

The  engineers  and  Major  Gordon  hav-  my  hung  blue  lights  from  every  part  of 

ing  decided  that  the  storming  shall  take  the  gateway,  cheered,  and  sent  showers 

place  on  the  Cabul  gate,  on  the  north*  of  shot  and  arrows  among  us.     Three 

east  side  of  the  city,  we  wound  round  hundred  pounds  of  powder  had  been 

this  evening,  and  took  up  our  position  placed  in  the  gateway,  and  at  a  quarter 

on  the  low  hills,  on  the  extreme  point  past  three  one  great  blaze  of  light  was 

of  which  the  citadel  is  built.  seen,  and  then  an  awful  explosion  fol- 

"  As  my  regiment  forms  one  of  the  lowed ;  and,  with  a  cheer,  the  column 

storming  party,  and  as,  from  the  er-  chai^d,  the  four  light  companies  under 

treme  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  very  Dennie  leading,  but  the  whole  directed 

numerous  garrison,  the  defence  is  like-  by  Sale.".    By  some  mistake,  however, 

ly  to  be  desperate,  we  all  look  forward  the  train  had  been  fired  too  soon,  and 

with  much  anxiety  to  the  result  of  the  the  troops  were  a  ^ve  minutes'  run  off 

conferences  among  the  heads  of  tlie  when  the  gate  was  blown  open.     In 

army."  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  time  to 

On  the  22d  of  June  the  orders  were  recover  their  surprise,  and  to  throng 

issued  for  the  assault — the  four  lead-  the  gateway,  which  was  already  ob- 

ing  companies  to  be  under  the  com«  structed  by  beams,  huge  stones,  and 

mand  of  Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th.  dead  bodies.      The  light  companies. 

The  2d,  13th,  and  17th,  Queen's  Re-  therefore,  had  to  fight  while  picking 

giments,  with  the  Company's  Bengal  their  way  among  the  ruins ;  but  this 

European  Regiment,  forming  the  storm-  was  soon  got  over,  and  the  Affghans 

ing  party,  under  General  Sale.     The  were  driven  in  by  the  bayonet,  which, 

reserve,  under  Sir  W.  Cotton,  con^  in  British  hv>ds,  is  always  irresistible, 

posed  of  five  regiments  of  Native  In-  The  result  of  this  gallant  attack  was 

fantry,  and  the  cavalry,  comOianded  by  the  capture  of  3500  prisoners,  immense 

General  Thackwell,  posted  so  as  to  sur-  stores  of  shot  and  provisions,  and  1800 

round  the  citadel,  and  cut  off  the  re-  horses ;   its  further  result  being  the 

treat  of  the  fugitives.    At  midnight  sufficiently  showy,  but  most  unfortu- 

the  whole  assembled,  without  word  nate,  restoration  of  Shah  Sujah  to  the 

spoken  or  bugle  sounded,  and  "  though  throne. 

three  large  regiments  of  infantry  were        In  a  few  days  afler,  the  acmy  march- 
standing  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  so  ed  to  put  the  Shah  in  possession  of 
well  was  the  order  for  silence  obeyed,  the  city  of  CabuL    The  valley  in  which 
that  a  spectator  would  not  have  known  they  encamped  in  its  neighbourhood 
that  a  man  was  there."     The  Colonel  was  one  garden ;  streams  of  the  purest 
said  a  few  words  to  the  writer's  regi-  water  meandering  through  gardens  of 
ment,  the  17tb,  and  the  column  moved  the  finest  fruit — '*  a  man  might  kill 
forward.     The  night  was  wet,  dark,  himself  for   sixpence,   with    peaches, 
and  windy;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  plums,  and  grapes^  all  equal  to  any  hot- 
foot of  the  heights,  the  men  were  or-  house  fruit  in  Eng^nd." 
dered  to  lie  down,  until  the  time  for  The  entrance  of  the   Shah  into 
the  attack,  which  was  an  hour  before  Cabul  was  pompous.    He  was  superb- 
daylight,  ly  dressed  in  a  long  coat  of  dark  cloth. 
At  three  the  batteries  opened,  and  covered   with  jewels ;  his  waist  sur- 
Captain  Hay,  of  the  35th  Natiye  In-  rounded  with  embroidered  bullet  cases 
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9ii^poufder-horn9\  and  his  head  cover**  ficetice   and   eDJoyment.     In  former 

ed  with  a  kind  of  three-cornered  cap,  days  every  stage  had  one  of  those  de« 

from  each  comer  of  wliich  hung  a  large  hghtful  resting-places ;  but  Dost  Mo- 

emerald.      His  steed  also  was  very  hammed  had  cut  down  the  groves  at 

handsomely  caparisoned*  and  as  he  al-  all  the  others  for  gun-carriages.     Tliis 

ways  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  is  a  would  have  gone  too,  but  for  a  dream  in 

very  fine  specimen  of  a  native,  he  really  which  the  Prophet's  anger  had  been 

looked  **the  king.'*     The  population  threatened  to  him,  if  it  was  not  spared. 

of  the  city  seemed    immense  ;    the  It  was  now  one  of  the  proverbial  won- 

streets,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  ders  of  the  country, 
even  the  hills  in  view,  were  literally        They  at  length  arrived  at  Jellalabad, 

one  mass  of  people.     All  this  descrip-  which  they  found  a  **  small  and  filthily 

tion  has  now  a  painful  interest.  dirty  place,"  situated  in  a  very  ricli 

After  moving  through  the  bazars,  valley.  But  its  chief  consequence 
and  streets  for  some  time,  the  proces-  then  arose  from  its  having  previously- 
sion  came  upon  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  been  the  residence  of  Mohammed 
citadel,  in  which  stands  the  palace.  Akbar  Khan,  governor  of  the  place. 
They  passed  through  a  gateway  and  and  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  now  be- 
wail, and  entered  a  kind  of  street  of  come  infamously  known  by  the  perfi- 
shops,  which  brought  them  to  a  paved  dious  murder  of  Sir  William  Mac^ 
court,  on  one  side  of  which  stood  the  naghten,  and  the  detestable  and  malig- 
garden-house,  and  on  the  other  the  nant  insults  offered  to  his  remains, 
palaceof  Dost  Mohammed.  Here  they  He  had  been  the  defender  of  the 
all  dismounted  and  entered  the  house,  Khyber  pass  against  the  troops  of 
which  was  very  extensive,  with  hand*  Runjeet  Sing.  From  its  being  much 
some  buildings  at  each  end,  and  a  large  warmer  than  the  high  plains  of  Aff- 
garden  in  the  centre.  From  this  they  ghanistan.  It  was  the  resort  of  many 
went  to  the  Dost*s  palace,  a  somewhat  of  the  chief  people  of  the  country  as 
ruinous  buildinjg,  but  commanding  a  a  winter  residence,  and  was  at  this 
superb  view  of  the  countrv  around,  period  fixed  upon  as  a  principal  win- 
which  was  rich  and  beautiful.  ter  station  for  the  British  forces.  The 

The  narrative  now  hastens  to  its  whole  country  forms  a  species  of  In- 
close ;  but  it  leads  us  through  a  coun-  dian  Switzerland,  in  the  extreme  di- 
try  of  which  all  description  is  rendered  versity  of  its  surface,  and  in  the  rapid 
painfully  important  by  the  present  differences  of  temperature  between 
state  of  our  Indian  army.  On  the  5th  the  moantalnfi  and  the  valleys.  About 
of  October,  the  aide-de-camp  being  twenty  miles  from  the  town  they  ar- 
under  orders  to  rejoin  the  staff  of  rived  at  Chardah,  the  spot  where  the 
General  Fane  at  Bombay,  left  Cabul  heads  of  the  three  great  passes  into 
to  accompany  Colonel  Wade,  the  pre-  Affghanistan  unite,  and  where  Mo- 
sident  at  Lahore.  The  road  lay  along  hammed  Akbar  usually  took  up  his 
a  broken  causeway  for  the  first  six  position  to  watch  the  Sheiks,  until  he 
miles  I  a  useful  route  however,  for  the  fled  on  the  fall  of  Ghuznee. 
whole  country  was  partially  under  Their  next  movement  brought  them 
water.  He  travelled  with  an  escort  of  to  the  mouth  of  the  celebrated  Khyber 
Sheiks  and  some  irregular  horse.  The  pass,  the  **  northern  gate  of  India." 
road  was  now  a  continued  mountain  From  their  camp  on  the  river  bank, 
pass,  the  ground  shingle,  the  prospect  they  moved  across  a  barren  shingly 
dreary,  and  the  way  a  succession  of  plain  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and  then 
steep  ascents  and  descents.  After  a  enteredthe  pass,  two  mountains  rising 
long  and  exhausting  march,  they  reach-  on  either  side  to  a  height  of  2000  feet, 
ed  one  of  the  royal  residences  nused  with  a  gorge  for  the  road  of  about  100 
by  Shah  Jehan,  the  Mogul  emperor,  feet.  Beyond  this  the  pass  opens  out  to 
for  his  summer  progresses.  The  de-  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  con- 
mesne  was  neglected,  but  large  and  tinne8,witb  slight  variations,  for  about 
still  beautiful,  full  of  garden  flowers  eight  miles  over  a  tolerably  good 
and  fruits,  which  had  now  run  wild,  road, '*  and  then  b^ns  the  work.*'  At 
and  intersected  by  streams.  In  the  this  spot,  where  a  strong  British 
centre  of  the  principal  avenue  was  a  picket  was  posted,  they  ascended  the 
zenana  for  the  women»  and  near  it  a  very  steep  side  of  the  mountain  on  a 
raised  throne  for  the  imperial  durbar,  road  cut  ont  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
Those  barbarians  understood  magni-    continued  about  twelve  feet  wide  for 
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three  quarters  of  a  mile,  daring  which 
the  ascent  was  nearly  2000  feet.  It 
had  been  till  lately  almost  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  had  just  then  been  got 
into  tolerable  order.  After  getting 
up  this  worst  part^  the  road  continued 
much  the  same,  though  not  ascend- 
ing,  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile^  in 
which  there  were  two  short  but  very 
steep  ascents,  which  brought  them  to 
a  stockade^  and  a  strong  party  of  our 
irregulars^  posted  to  defend  this  end 


[April, 

From  Indiei  one  of  the  Company*8 
war  steamers  carried  the  general  and 
his  party  to  Egypt.  Grievous  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  accommoda- 
tion I  the  cabin  in  which  Lieutenant 
Fane  attempted  to  sleep  the  first  night 
was  found  to  bid  defiance  to  all  repose, 
and  in  future  he  slept  on  the  **  dining 
table. '  *  Yet  for  this  cabin^  he  and  an  - 
other  officer  paid  £160  for  sixteen 
days'  passage.  This  seems  a  heavy 
style  of  charge ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 


of  the  pass.     The  whole  length  of    that  the  new  arrangements  will  put  a 


this  difficult  portion  was  about  thirteen 
miles.  '<  To  say  that  this  pass  is  bad/ 
observes  the  writer,  '*  is  far  too  mild 
a  word.  I  never  contemplated  any 
thing  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Its 


stop  to  this  extravagance.  The  route 
by  Casseir  is  recommended  to  people 
coming  from  India,  but  the  route  by 
Suez  to  people  going,  as  more  easily 
managed  up  the  Nile,  and  avoiding 


strength  ;  and  I  can  only  say,  that  if  some  uncertainties  about  the  steamers, 
a  position  is  wanted  to  depend  on,  this  However,  the  navigation  and  travelling 
spot  wonld  be  totally  impregnable  If    are  receiving  improvements  every  day. 


defecded  by  Europeans."  But  the 
pass  still  continued  as  far  as  AUee 
Musjid,  a  fort  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain ;  and  the  place  where,  firom 
its  command  of  the  whole  Khyber,  the 
chiefs  levied  their  passage-money  on 
all  travellers.  The  road  was  still  wild 
and  difficult  for  three  miles  more. 
*'  At  first  up  and  down  the  rocky 
nountainsy  and  then  along  a  pathway 
on  the  side  of  one,  about  three  feet 
wide,  which  at  length  led  down  to  a 
dry  nullah,  leading  out  into  the  plain 
of  Perhawer  |  so  that  at  last  we  have 
got  into  the  plains,  and  away  from 
those  cursed  mountains." 

On  the  25th  of  October  Lieutenant 
Fane  embarked  on  the  Indus  ;  on  the 


and  we  presume  the  **  Oriental  Steam 
Company  '*  will  soon  render  difficulty 
but  a  name.  The  expense  of  the  whole 
route  from  Bombay,  including  the  qua- 
rantine at  Malta,  stewards,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  passage,  was 
exactly  £171,  about  twice  the  usual 
expense  of  a  passage  by  sea,  but  infi- 
nitely more  amusing,  rapid,  and  com* 
fortable.  On  the  whole,  we  must 
thank  the  aide-de-camp  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  animation  of  his  volumes. 
They  are  by  far  the  most  readable  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  lately  seen ; 
for  the  writers  on  India  generally  con- 
trive  to  exhibit  the  lassitude  of  the  cli- 
mate in  their  performances.  He  has 
given  us  a  very  striking  and  varied  ac- 


id of  December  reached  the  mouth  of    count  of  a  country,  of  which  all  that  he 


the  river,  which  he  fonnd  obstructed 
with  sandfi,  and  dangerous ;  and  ulti- 
mately, after  a  voyage  varying  about 
thirty- five  miles  a  day,  reached  Bom- 
bay. 


saw  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  though  we  see  the  couieur  de  rose  a 
little  predominating,  yet  we  recognize 
the  snirlt  of  the  soldier  and  the  man- 
ner  of  the  gentleman. 
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It  will  ever  be  a  source  to  me  of  the 
highest  satisfaction^  that  I  have  res- 
cued the  reputation  of  the  amiable  and 
respected  Mr  Spriggs  from  the  obloquy 
which  the  malice  of  some  most  unwor- 
thy persons  had  cast  upon  it — I  allude> 
of  course,  to  the  unfounded  report,  so 
long  current  in  this  circuiti  of  his  hav- 
Jn2  been  condemned  to  transportation. 
The  plaudits  with  wbich  my  narrative 
was  received  by  my  honoured  friends 
at  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  are  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  my  feelings  of 
honest  gratulaiion  on  tnis  gratifying 
occasion  were  fully  entered  into ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impassioned 
eloquence  with  which  Mr  Mullins 
gave  vent  to  his  ideas  of  the  moral 
worth  of  attorneys  in  general,  and  of 
Mr  Nokes  of  Derby  in  particular. 

«  Them  there  fellers/'  he  said,  "  I 
railly  believe,  are  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  horiginal  sin  ;  and  Fve  heerd 
it  remarked,  that  it's  a  very  extraordi- 
nary ciccumstance  that  it  takes  a  reg  lar 
Act  of  Parliament  to  make  one  of  them 
a  gentleman." 

The  other  members  of  our  society 
were  equally  energetic  in  their  obser- 
vations on  the  inferior  branch  of  the 
legal  profession ;  and  fortunately  for 
my  excellent  friend  Mr  Black  of  Llan- 
dovelly,  dislike  of  the  persecutor  dis- 
posed us  all  so  powerfully  in  favour  of 
liis  victim,  that  his  health  w^  proposed 
amid  the  loudest  acclamations. 

The  friendly  feelings  of  my  compan- 
ions again  induced  them  to  speak  in  far 
too  favourable  terms  of  my  humble 
efforts  as  historiographer  of  the  circuit. 
They  exhausted  all  the  panegyrics  of 
the  language,  and  in  some  instances 
invented  new.  But  though  such  was 
the  reception  experienced  by  the  fore- 
going narrative  among  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  my  companions,  candour 
compels  me  to  confess  that  the  ap- 
provers were  not  unanimous.  Mr 
willock  stated  his  objections,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  from  the  uproar 
caused  by  hb  remarks,  that  be  was  in 
a  glorious  minority  of  one.  His  ob- 
servations are,  nevertheless,  entitled  to 
my  respectful  consideration,  and  I  shall 
endeavour,  aa  far  as  I  am  abla^  to  pro- 
fit by  bis  advice.    H«  ^^npn^nced  by 


finding  fault  with  the  manner  in  which 
all  stories  are  written  at  the  present 
time,  and  did  not  limit  his  objections 
to  the  style  of  my  simple  records. 

*'  There*s  such  a  everlasting  deal 
of  talking  in  all  them  accounts,  that 
there's  never  no  time  for  any  of  the 
characters  to  do  any  thing  else.  Now 
it  ain*t  a  very  likely  thing,  that  the 
person  as  writes  the  tale  has  been 
present  at  all  the  dialogues  recorded  in 
nis  book,  especially  love-scenes,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  always  most  agree- 
able without  any  eaves-dropping  feller, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand  to  dot  down 
how  oilen  you  calls  the  girl  a  angel,  or 
squeezes  her  band,  or  transacts  any 
other  piece  of  silliness  usual  on  such 
occasions ;  and  1  abo  think  bis  absence 
uncommon  good  company  in  sitiations 
of  an  unpossible  nature,  such  as  when 
a  poor  devil's  speeches  are  all  set  down, 
chapter  and  verse,  when  he's  perhaps 
on  some  desert  bland,  or  hidden  in  a 
solitary  cave,  or  somewhere  or  other, 
where  it's  morally  certain  he  never 
spoke  at  all.  Then  I  think  all  the 
stories  I  ever  met  with  a  mighty  deal 
too  long  spun  out;  for,  blowed  if  I 
ever  came  across  one  that  I  couldn't 
have  told  in  five  minutes;  whereas 
you  see  a  scribbling  sort  of  chap,  like 
our  worthy  friend  the  historiographer 
of  this  society,  filling,  perhaps,  twenty 
pages  of  foolscap  with  what  ought 
very  easily  to  be  squoze  into  one. 
There  was  a  young  English  gentleman 
went  down  to  visit  an  old  Scotch  laird, 
a  little  before  the  Rebellion.  This  old 
chap  had  a  jolly  little  daughter,  and 
the  young  feller  felt  rather  spoony; 
but  when  he  went  further  north  into 
the  Highlands,  he  came  acquainted 
with  a  chief  of  them  trowserless  sa- 
vages, and  his  sister,  a  fine  dashing  girl 
that  sang  like  a  blackbird ;  and  the  old 
liurd's  daughter  was  soon  driven  out  of 
his  head.  Well,  what  do  you  thmk 
happened?  Why,  the  Pretender  came 
over  just  at  that  time  ;  the  chief  and 
his  sbter  besged  and  prayed  their 
young  £ngltt¥  visiter  to  join  in  the 
rebellion,  and  so  he  did.  But  after 
some  short  time,  fighting  and  drinking, 
and  GDurtiog  and  quarreUing»  the  whole 
kit  of  fbem  were  spiflicated  at  Cul- 
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loden ;  some  were  banged — the  chief  poachiDg:  on  another  man's  manor  in 

among  the  rest— his  sister  went  into  a  this  here  way  ;  and  if  you  don't  stop 

convent— the  old  Scotch  laird  went  that  'ere  ngly  month  of  yonrs^  you'll 

into  hiding— the  young    Englishman  never  need  a  tooth-drawer  as  long  as 

had  great  trouble  in  getting  his  par-  you  live.     This  here  gentleman  was 

don  ;  but  before  long  the  government  appointed  by  the  whole  of  this  circnit 

grew  good-natured — he  went  back  to  to  put  down  upon  paper  all  the  infor- 

Scotland  once  more — fell  over  head  mation  he  could  collect  about    the 

and  ears  worse  than  ever  with  the  old  gents  we  have  succeeded  in  our  pre- 

laird*s  daughter — married  her,  and  had  sent  situations ;  and  if  you  have  any 

a  large  family  ;  and  that's  what  I  calls  thing  to  say  about  Fluffy  Jack,  or  any 

the  novel  of  Waver  ley  s  or,  ^Tis  Sixty  one  else,  you  had  better  tell  it  in  pri- 

Years  since.     Now,  out  of  that,  the  vate  to  him,  and  not  blurt  it  out  in  this 

book  people  make  three  whole  vo-  here  disgusting  manner.     1  recollect 

lumes.     I  say  it's  a  reg'Iar  shame,  and  Fluffy  Jack  myself  as  if  it  was  yester- 

a  downright  waste  of  paper.     There  day  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  help  with  all 

was  my  predecessor    on    this    road,  the  information  in  my  power.    So 

Fluffy  Jack  " 111  tell  you  how  we'll  io :  you  order 

Here  Mr  Willock  was  interrupted  a  jolly  supper  to-morrow  night  for 
by  cries  of  "order,orderr' considerable  bim  and  me — ^and  I  can't  possibly 
cursing  and  great  confusion — a  stran-  think  of  letting  you  cheaper  off  after 
ger  would  have  thought  he  was  in  the  such  rombustious  behaviour — and  bo- 
House  of  Commons.  tween  us  we  shall  furbish  him  with 

<*  I  say  there  was^  my  predecessor^  materials  for  a  narrative  of  Jack's 

Fluffy  Jack,  that  had  a  grandmother  adventures.     He  was  a  queer  file,  and 

at  Devizes  "— -  owes  me  fourteen  shillings." 

Here  Mr  Mullins  rose  with  great  After  some  little  hesitation,  Air 
dignity,  and  seized  a  large  bottle  that     Mullins's  proposition  was  acceded  to, 

was  fortunately  within  reach.     <*  I  and  on  the  next  evening  I  obtained 

say,  old  Willock,"  he  cried,  **  this  is  ample  matter  for  the  following   ac- 

too  much  of  a  joke.     We  can't  stand  count  of 

Flupfy  Jack. 
Chaster  I. 

Somebody  has  remarked— or  if  no-  and  fork  that  modem  times  have  pro- 
body  has  remarked  it  hitherto,  I  beg  to  dnced ;  and,  in  the  drinking  line,  he 
make  the  remark  myself — that  almost  was  equally  unrivalled.  If  iiis  appe- 
every  town  has  some  one  particular  tite  had  extended  in  the  same  degree  to 
object  of  which  it  is  proud.  Some  are  books,  he  would  have  eaten  through 
remarkably  vain  of  their  church  steeples,  the  British  Museum  in  a  month.  But 
because  they  are  light  and  high ;  others  unfortunately  Jack's  propensities  were 
of  their  church  towers,  because  they  by  no  means  literary.  Whether  it 
are  heavy  and  broad.  Some  boast  of  arose  from  the  fact  of  his  whole  mental 
their  river,  as  if  no  town  was  ever  powers  being  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
seen  on  a  river  before;  and  others  are  plation  of  roast  and  boiled  mutton,  and 
full  of  self-gratulation  that  they  have  other  substantial  viands,  or  from  some 
not  even  a  brook  within  half-a-dozen  other  cause,  I  cannot  say ;  but  it  is  be- 
miles.  Villages  again  have  humbler  ob-  yond  all  doubt  that  Jack's  enmity  to 
jects  of  ambition ;  some  that  they  have  the  press  qualified  him  to  be  a  French 
three  public- houses,  and  others  that  Censor.  He  hated  the  very  sight  of  a 
they  have  none;  some  that  one  of  book,  as  he  oflen  mentioned,  in  the 
their  inhabitants  has  risen  to  be  Lord  most  powerful  language,  to  his  grand- 
Mayor  of  London,  and  some  that  three  mother ;  and  it  is  supposed,  upon  very 
or  four  of  their  natives  have  been  hang-  credible  grounds,  that  if  he  had  not 
ed ;  but  it  was  left  for  the  village  of  been  taught  the  alphabet  in  ginger- 
Windsley,  near  Devizes,  to  plume  it-  bread  letters,  he  would  never  have  ac- 
self  on  the  enormous  powers  of  ^astro-  quired  a  knowledge  even  of  his  A,  B,  C. 
nomy  possessed  by  one  of  its  prmcipal  But,  as  if  in  counterpoise  to  this  disin- 
denizens.  John  Winnies— more  fami-  clination  to  the  sciences,  he  was  en- 
liarly  called  Fluffy  Jack — was  the  most  dowed  with  almost  superhuman  powers 
extraordinary  performer  with  the  knife  of  body.     He  could  squeeze  a  pewter 
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pot  between  his  fingers  ;  he  could  bend 
a  poker  over  his  arm,  and  lift  immense 
weights,  and  jump  prodigious  distances; 
so  that  his  neighbours  in  the  village  of 
Windsley  were  as  proud  of  him  (as  I 
have  remarked  already)  as  if  he  united 
in  his  own  person  the  qualities  of  the 
late  Mr  Dando  and  Ducrow.      The 
only  person  who  did  not  share  in  the 
general  exultation  was  the  venerable 
old  lady  at  whose  hospitable  board  his 
principal  qualifications  were  displayed. 
Every  year  his  fame  grew  greater,  and 
her  butcher's  bill  more  appalling ;  and 
at  last,  by  forming  a  calculation  from 
the  past  of  what  his  performances  were 
likely  to  arrive  at  in  the  future,  she  saw 
before  her  the  dismal  prospect  of  being 
eaten  out  of  house  and  home.     At 
twenty-two  his  powers  were  only  be- 
ginning to  be  developed ;  and  impelled 
by  her  fears  of  what  another  year  might 
make  him,  she  summoned  courage  to 
impart  to  her  grandson  the  actual  ne- 
cessity there  existed  of  his  looking  out 
for  a  maintenance  for  himself.     Mr 
Winnies  was  a  man  of  prodigious  cou« 
rage,  and  could  not  conceal  it  even 
from  his  own  grandmother.      He  ac- 
cordingly told  her  he  was  not  the  least 
afraid  of  her,  and  could  thrash  a  dozen 
such  old  women  any  morniog  before 
breakfast.     If  he  had  added — he  could 
have  eaten  them  too,  he  would  scarce- 
ly have  overstated  his  powers.     For  a 
whole  month  the  negotiations  were 
very  stormy ;  at  last,  however,  it  was 
finally  settled  that  the  voung  gentle- 
man should  go  to  London  and  enter 
into  some  occupation ;   the  old  lady 
advancing  him  forty  pounds  in  hand, 
and  settling  an  annual  allowance  on 
him  of  the  same  amount  as  long  as  he 
staid  away.     As  memorials  of  his  re- 
spected relative's    kindness,  he   also 
carried  with  him  all  her  silver  spoons ; 
but,  out  of  consideration  for  the  old 
lady's  comfort,  he  left  behind  him  a 
large  pewter  teapot.     No  power  could 
have  persuaded  him  to  strip  her  table 
of  such  an  indispensable  article ;  for  if 
there  was  any  thing  besides  his  bodily 
advantages  of  which  he  was  proud,  it 
was  of  his  kindness  to  his  grandmother. 
«  There  ain't  many  chaps,"  he  frequent- 
ly said,  **  as  would  have  done  as  1  have 
done,  taking  care  so  many  years  of  an 
old  woman ;  living  with  her  ever  since 
I  was  left  a  orphan  at  four  year  old, 
when  father  died  In  the  Fleet— and 
putting  up  with  her  stinginess  and  plain 
feeding— but  I  was  always  the  best 


natured  fellow  in  England,  or  I  would 
have  broken  her  neck  a  dozen  times 
over.  There's  nothing  like  being  kind 
to  one's  own  relations."  It  was  in  a 
conversation  interspersed  with  a  great 
many  similar  reflections  that  he  poured 
out  the  story  of  his  life  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  had  become  ac-. 
quainted  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
White  Feathers  in  Holborn.  His  com- 
panion was  very  well  dressed  and 
very  good-looking,  and  looked  on  Mr 
Winnies  as  a  person  of  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  lite,  and  always  felt  when 
in  his  company  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  positive  hero ;  for  Mr 
Winnies  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  the  dictates  of  his  naturally 
modest  disposition,  but  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
qualifications  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  giving  scope  to  a  ver}' vigorous  ima- 
gination, he  improved  tlie  simplest 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  in  this  respect 
was  a  more  estimable  character  than  is 
often  to  be  met ;  for  he  escaped  the 
sin  of  fighting  duels,  and  breaking 
young  ladies'  hearts,  and  yet  had  all 
the  fame  consequent  on  those  praise- 
worthy achievements,  by  a  simple  ef- 
fort of  invention.  Mr  Henry  Bobus 
believed  all  that  was  said,  and  felt  very 
much  flattered  by  being  admitted  to 
the  friendship  of  a  person  who  had 
been  engaged  in  so  many  extraordinary 
adventures,  and  been  so  triumphant  in 
them  all. 

"  Ah,  I  wish  I  were  such  a  fellow 
as  you  are,  Winnies,*'  he  said  one  day. 
<*  By  George  I  if  I  had  had  half  the 
pluck  you  have,  you  would  never  have 
seen  me  here." 

"Pluck!"  said  the  other.  ••  I'm 
all  pluck — I'll  eat  or  drink  against  e'er 
a  man  in  England,  for  fifty  guineas — I'll 
lift  weights,  or  leap  a  gate,  or  pitch  a 
bar — I  never  saw  the  chap  that  could 
beat  me.  But  there's  no  encourage- 
ment here  for  a  man.  I  see  a  set  of 
little  fellers  making  their  fortunes  that 
I  could  squeeze  into  a  nutshell ;  thin 
fellers  witn  no  strength  in  their  back- 
bones, that  couldn't  eat  a  couple  of 
herrings.  I've  always  heard  that  me- 
rit's neglected  in  London,  and  now  I 
know  it's  true.** 

Mr  Winnies  buried  his  head  as  he 
spoke  in  an  enormous  pewter  pot,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  a  loud  gurgling 
sound  like  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  a 
somewhat  diminutive  scale,  he  thumped 
the  vessel  on  the  table— "  There  I"  he 
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Bald,  "  emptied  at  one  gulp !  I  should 
like  to  seo  one  of  your  Londoners  do 
that  I" 

Mr  Bobus  seemed  struck  with  min- 
gled feelingSy  at  beholding  the  feat — 
among  which  was  perceptible  a  small 
tincture  of  disappointment — as  he  had 
evidently  calculated  on  being  allowed 
to  try  his  powers  on  the  gigantic  tank- 
ard. 

*'  Ah,  never  fear,  Winnies,"  he  said, 
*'  you*re  sure  to  get  on.  I  only  wish 
I  had  half  your  energy." 

«*  Energy,  what's  that?"  enquired  Mr 
Winnies — whose  education- 1  have  aU 
ready  said  had  been  a  little  neglected 
-»<'  If  you  mean  you  wish  you  had 
half  my  beer,  my  dear  feller,  you* re 
perfectly  welcome  to  it — paying  half 
the  ticket,  in  course.** 

"  Oh  no,  it  wasn't  your  beer,"  re- 
plied the  other,  *•  it  was  your  activity 
— your  enterprize,  your  confidence, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  As  for  me, 
I  can  never  get  on  at  all,  I'm  such  a 
shame-faced  fellow.      I  might  have 


[April, 

to  marry,  is  it  ?  You  should  only  se- 
cure the  girl,  and  if  the  father's  im- 
pudent, put  your  fist  in  his  eye — tbat*s 
bow  I  would  serve  an  old  feller  out — 
and  I've  done  it  too.  There  was  old 
Mulker,  the  miller,  asked  me  what 
was  my  intentions  respecting  his 
daughter — ^so  his  dam  was  providen- 
tially at  hand,  and  I  lifted  him  into  it, 
by  way  of  an  answer.  You  never 
heard  an  old  chap  hollo  so  in  your 
life.  That  was  what  I  calls  plain  Eng- 
lish, and  no  mistake." 

"  Ay,  but  that  wouldn't  do  with 
Mr  Lory — he  is  a  very  learned  man — 
a  true  gentleman,  that  hasn't  been  in 
trade,  except  as  a  sleeping  partner»  this 
ten  years,  and  is  a  great  philosopher." 

"  Oh,  by  George,"  said  Mr  Winnies, 
*' if  he's  a  field-officer,  you  had  better 
take  care.  Them  soldiers  are  rum 
hands  to  quarrel  with ;  though  I  re- 
collect I  licked  a  sergeant  of  the  North 
Wilts — an  old  fellow  that  had  lost  an 
arm  at  Waterloo,  and  was  lame  of  the 
right  leg.     The  police  thought  I  had 


been  married  and  rich  by  this  time,  if    killed  him,  but  he  was  only  stunned — 


I  had  had  half  as  much  assurance  ^ 
you.'* 

''  So  might  I,  a  hundred  times,**  re- 
plied Mr  Winnies ; — "  there  were  four 
or  five  girb  in  Devizes -^  beautiful 
creatures — rich  girls,  too— that  were 
dying  to  have  me.  I  ate  beefsteaks 
for  a  wager,  with  Bill  Tuckett,  giving 
him  half  a  pound,  and  his  sister  fell  in 
love  with  roe  like  magic.  She  has 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  her  own — 
but  it  was  no  go.  I  beat  Bill  by  four- 
teen ounces,  besides  two  platefuls  of 
pudding^  and  threw  cold  water  on  the 
girl's  advances.  I  don't  think  fifteen 
hundred  enough,  Bobus — do  you  ?** 

"  My  Annie  has  more  than  five 
thousand." 

**  Ah,  that*8  something — my  eyes! 
what  a  lot  of  brandy  and  water  that 
would  buy!**  Mr  Winnies  became 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation,  being 
probably  engaged  in  calculating  the 
precise  number  of  glasses  the  lady*s 
fortune  could  purchase  at  the  rate  of  a 
shilling  a  piece.  "  That's  what  I  call 
a  very  handsome  fortune — why  didn't 
you  marry  her?" 

''  She  likes  roe  very  much,**  said 
Mr  Bobus,  *'  we  were  neighbours'  chil- 
dren— 8he*s  told  me  she  liked  nobody 
so  well  as  me — but,  somehow,  \  never 
could  get  up  courage  to  ask  her  father.** 

"  Why  should  you?**  interrupted 
Mr  Winnie*—'*  it  is  not  him  you  want 


this  is  a  free  country,  and  I  think  the 
military  should  be  kept  in  order.'' 

**  Ah  I  you  strong  fellows,"  said  Mr 
Bobus,  "  can  do  a  great  many  things 
that  other  people  can't  venture  on — 
but  I  think  if  I  had  had  you  to  help 
me  down  at  Dasnett,  I  might  have  had 
better  luck  than  it  is  possible  for  mo 
to  have  now."  Mr  Bobus  sighed  as 
he  said  this. 

"  Did  they  lick  you?"  enquired  bis 
friend — "  for  blowed  if  I  would  stand 
any  of  their  nonsense  with  fists.  One  I 
two  I — bow  I  would  pitch  it  into  the 
old  field-officer  I — he  doesn't  carry  bis 
sword,  does  he?" 

**  Oh  no — he  made  his  fortune  in 
the  wood  trade.** 

*'  Then,  how  the  devil  is  be  an  offi- 
cer?" 

**  I  didn't  say  he  was  an  officer  I " 

**  You  lie — you  said  he  was." 

"  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind — I  said 
he  was  a  philosopher." 

'*  A  philosopher  ?  And  what  sort 
of  a  trade  is  that?" 

**  A  philosopher,**  said  Mr  Bobns^ 
wishing  to  explain — "is  a  man  who 
thinks  he  knows  every  thing  better 
than  other  people ;  or  rather,  that  no- 
body knows  any  thing  but  himself." 

"  Ah  I  that's  a  philosopher  is  it? 
I've  met  a  precious  sight  of  philoso- 
phers in  my  time*  There  was  oLi 
Dick  Rudge,  the  hostler  at  the  Green 
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Swan,  thought  nobody  could  tell  a 
horfte  from  a  cow  but  himself.  Vm 
hanged  if  old  Dick  wasn't  a  philoso- 
pher I  Many*8  the  time  I've  kicked 
old  Dick  out  of  the  stable  — and  it 
serves  all  those  fellers  right." 

<'  But  it  isn't  so  much  the  father  I'm 
afraid  of* '  said  Mr  Bobus — '*  there's 
a  rival." 

«  A  rival !"  that's  famous!  Is  he  a 
little  fellow  ?^how  we*U  lick  him  I " 

'*  He  is  an  uncommon  clever  man  : 
they  say  he  has  published  a  bdok,  and 
Annie  is  very  fond  of  literature." 

'<  What  the  devil's  that  ?  ' 

*'  Books — dictionaries." 

*<  WelU  she  doesn't  want  to  marry 
them,  does  she  ?  Now,  for  my  part* 
I  never  met  with  a  girl  that  said  she 
was  fond  of  reading  that  didn't  like 
talking  a  precious  sight  better — es- 
pecially with  good-looking  fellers. 
They  have  always  sense  enough  to 
laugh  at  'thin-legged,  spoony,  little 
rascals*  though  they  write  ever  so 
many  volumes ;  and  admire  a  broad, 
shouldered*  stout- built  chap,  though 
he's  as  ignorant  as  a  horse*  I  s*poBe 
the  reason  is*  that  their  reading  im- 
proves their  nund.  Lord!  how  I 
walloped  a  young  man  of  genius  that 
wrote  acrostics  in  the  Devizes  CrazeUe. 
He  wrote  a  ballad  about  Poll  Stubbs's 
eyes.  So  I  thrashed  him.  But  you 
don't  drink*  Bobus." 

'<  Yon  emptied  the  jug.  But  as  I^ 
was  saying,  if  I  had  stuck  up  to  her 
father  boldly*  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't 
have  refused  me*  for  he  is  very  fond 
of  his  daughter." 

*<Then*  upon  my  word*  Bobus,  I 
b'lieve  youre  a  reg'lar  spoon.  You 
shouldn  t  stay  a  moment  here.  ^  You 
ought  to  be  off  to  Dasnett  by  this  very 
night*s  coach,  say  you've  got  a  situa- 
tion of  L.500  a-year 

"  But  I  haven't.     I  wish  I  had." 

*'  Well,  you  €ire  an  infernal  spoon — 
What's  the  odds  whether  you've  got 
it  or  not  ?  Can't  you  say  so  to  the  old 
wooden  ph'los'pher  ?  If  he  b'lieves  it, 
isn't  it  the  same  thing  as  if  it  was 
true  ?  And  if  he  doubts  your  word, 
wop  him.  That's  the  way  1  do  to 
every  body — More  beer ! " 

<'  Hadn^  I  better  wait  a  while*  and 
try  really  to  get  some  situation  or 
other  ?  As  to  five  hundred  a-year*  I 
suppose  that's  more  than  a  prime 
minister  gets ;  but  say  a  place  in  a 
bank*  or  some  office  with  a  hundred 


and  fifty.    I  could  do  very  well  upon 
that." 

"  And  the  girl's  ^^e  thousand.^ 
then  give  some  poor  devil  twenty 
pounds  a-year  to  do  all  the  work*  and 
just  call  once  a  quarter  or  so  to  get 
the  salary  ?  That's  the  sort  of  situa- 
tion I  should  like  very  well  myself ; 
but  the  mischief  is*  there's  no  way  of 
hearing  about  them  when  they're 
vacant." 

*'  You  should  read  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Times,"  said  Mr  Bobus. 

"  I'm  not  fond  of  literature*"  said 
Mr  Winnies ;  "  but  if  I  thought  there 
was  any  notice  in  the  newspapers  that 
any  person  would  give  a  good  salary 
to  a  handsome  young  fellow  that  could 
eat  or  drink  against  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, 1  think  1  would  accept ;  'pon  my 
honour*  I  think  I  would." 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  office  of  the 
kind ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what*  Winnies* 
I'm  very  much  inclined  to  take  your 
advice*  and  go  down  to  Dasnett  once 
more.  I'm  sure  Annie  will  be  glad 
to  see  me,  and  if  I  had  only  a  spirited 
fellow  to  back  me*  I'm  certain  all 
would  end  well." 

"  Oh*  if  yon  mean  to  hint  any  thing 
about  having  a  friend  to  back  you* 
and  think  you're  going  to  gammon  m£ 
into  any  thing  of  the  kind,  you're 
mightily  mistaken*  I  assure  you," 
said  Mr  Winnies*  in  reply  to  the  mo- 
dest declarations  of  his  companion. 
*'  There's  a  capital  old  saying  at  De- 
vizes, *  Never  do  nothink  for  nothink 
fpr  nobody ;'  and  I'm  the  boy  to  act 
according  to  good  mixoms.  There's  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  them  old  mix- 
oms— old  grandmother  was  full  of 
them." 

"  I'm  sorry  you  won't  help  me*  for 
I'm  afraid  Mr  Algernon  Podgers  will 
carry  off  poor  Annie,  with  his  acros- 
tics and  conundrums." 

*'  With  his  post-chaise  and  four 
horses,  you  mean.  Ton  my  honour* 
if  you  could  stump  up  blunt  enough 
for  us  both — or  stay — will  you  give 
me  five  hundred  pounds  if  I  help  you 
to  get  the  girl?" 

<<  With  all  my  heart,  and  think 
your  services  cheaplpr  got." 

Mr  Winnies  emptied  the  remainder 
of  the  tankard  at  a  draught*  and  fell 
into  a  reverie.  "  If  the  girl's  a  real 
clipper*  and  takes  to  it  kindly*  I'll' 
marry  her  myself.  I  could  lick  this 
spoony  fellow  into  fits  in  no  time.   If 
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she  doesn't  8uU#  and  I  get  her  for  himj 
five  hundred  is  an  immense  deal  of 
money.  I'll  buy  a  pocket  borough, 
and  go  into  Parliament. — Well,  ifs  a 
bargain !"  be  said  aloud  ;  '*  and  in  a 
week  I  will  follow  you  to  Dasnett/* 

•'  A  week?"  enquired  Mr  Bobus  ; 
*'  that's  a  long  time  to  watt.  Podgers  may 
have  her  to  church  before  that  time.*' 

*'  Write  her  a  synonymous  letter, 
saying  Podgers  has  a  wife  and  seven 
children,  and  that  he  thrashes  them 
all.  It's  what  I  always  advise ;  for  a 
girl  hates  to  marry  a  roan  that's  un* 
kind  to  his  wife ;  and  if  she*s  virtuous 
inclined,  your  Annie  will  turn  him 
out  of  the  house.'* 

"  Oh  no !  that's  a  dangerous  plan  I" 
said  Mr  Bobus;  <' but  I  think  I'll 
write  a  short  note  to  Annie*  and  tell 
her  to  expect  mo  in  a  few  days.  '  I'll 
write  it  this  very  moment,  and  show 
it  to  you  before  it  goes." 

Whilo  the  young  gentleman  betook 
himself  to  another  box  in  the  coffee- 
roomi  and  racked  his  brain  for  elegant 
expressions  to  convey  his  intentions  to 
the  bonnie  Annie  Lory,  Mr  Winnies, 
by  way  of  giving  any  person  who 
might  have  chanced  to  see  him  an  idea 
of  his  being  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  him  the 
Times  newspaper :  and  as  probably  he 
foresaw  that  his  intellectual  labours 
would  be  somewhat  dry,  he  ordered  a 
fresh  supply  of  strong  beer  at  the  same 
time.  Beginning  at  the  first  page»  he 
spelt  his  way  in  a  very  careful  and 
praiseworthy  manner  through  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  ships  that  were 
ready  to  sail  for  Calcutta.  "  Them's 
all  emigrants,  I  s'pose  for  America, 
and  that  'ere  Calcutta,  I  take  it«  is  one 


of  the  Benighted  States.**  He  then 
advanced  through  the  innumerable 
estates  that  were  to  be  sold — ^the  inte- 
resting tales  of  distress  told  by  ladies 
reduced  from  affluence — the  applica- 
tions for  confidential  situations  by 
X  Y  Z,  and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet ; 
till  at  last  an  advertisement  struck  his 
eye  that  arrested  his  whole  attention 
in  a  moment.  **  Wanted,  a  person  of 
gentlemanly  address  and  great  vital 
energy,  for  an  employment  of  the 
most  scientific  and  honourable  kind. 
Apply  to  Hocus  and  Squills,  patent 
antidote  venders,  at  their  involuntary 
sleep- producing  warehouses,  Holbom, 
London."  Mr  Winnies  read  the  ad- 
vertisement over  and  over  again  :  but, 
from  the  slight  defect  before  alluded 
to  in  his  early  education,  he  was  not 
quite  master  of  the  full  meaning  of 
the  announcement.  "  '  Wanted,' "  he 
read,  *'  *  a  person  of  gentlemanly  ad- 
dress'— that  will  do  I — <  and  great  rit— 
vittle  energy* — that's  the  very  thing ! 
a  person  of  great  vittle  energy  must 
mean  a  fellow  that's  a  good  hand  at 
tucking  in.  I'll  eat  three  pounds  of 
mutton  chops,  and  say  thank  ye  for 
more.  I'll  call  on  Hocus  and  Squills 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  go 
and  offer  to  breakfast  with  Uiem  at 
once.  Here,  Bobus !  only  look  at  this 
newspaper!  I  think  if  my  fortune 
sdn't  made  it's  my  own  fault.** 

Mr  Bobus  examined  the  advertise- 
ment, and  advised  an  application  early 
the  following  morning;  and  Fluffy 
Jack  lay  awake  a  long  time  that  night, 
wondering  what  employment  they 
would  offer  to  him,  in  which  his  enor- 
mous appetite  was  so  indispensably 
required. 


Chapter  II. 


On  the  following  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  Mr  Winnies  had  dressed 
himself  with  extraordinary  care.  A 
bright  green  cut-away  coat,  with 
bright  brass  buttons,  was  drawn  very 
much  in  at  the  waist,  and  puffed  very 
much  out  at  the  chest — pepper-and- 
salt  knees,  with  dark-brown  topped 
boots,  a  red  silk  neckcloth,  ana  a 
highly  polished  walking  stick,  were 
the  chief  articles  of  his  set-out — useful 
and  ornamental ;  and  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  the  triumphant  effects  of  his 
manners  and  appearance,  he  betook 
himself,  about  nine  o'clock,  to  the 
involuntary    sleep-procuring    ware* 


houses  of  Messrs  Hocus  and  Squills. 
He  was  ushered  through  an  enormous 
gallery,  filled  with  all  manner  of  la- 
belled bottles  and.  pill-boxes,  into  a 
small  and  dingy  room,  where  an  old 
gentleman  was  seated  on  a  high  three- 
legged  stool,  busily  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger. 

^  "  I  call  in  consequence  of  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  T'tmemewspaper  about 
an  honourable  employment,"  said 
Fluffy  Jack ;  « if  it's  a  good  thing,  and 
fit  for  a  gentleman,  I'm  your  man." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  the  ap- 
plicant, and  did  not  seem  displeased 
with  bis  appearance. 
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**  You  are  rery  kind»  air — I  expect  «  No— -do.     Can  you  evoke  him  at 

Mr  Squills  every  miuute ;   the  busi-  this  momeDt*  and  cast  your  ivhole  in- 

nesB  lies  in  his  department — not  mine,  tellectual  substance  into  his  image  T 
Pray  be    seated — ^he'li  be   here   di-        '<  His  image  V'  enquired  the  puzzled 

rectly."                                 ^  Mr  Winnies.     **  Do   you  mean  his 

So  sayings  he  resumed  his  labours  image  in  plaster- of- Paris?  or  what 

in  examining  the  pages  of  the  ledger,  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  That's  a  tremendous  big  book/'  *'  I  like  that.     You  have  strength 

thought  Mr  Winnies ;  "  if  he  makes  of  will  and  condensed  energy.     Can 

only  a  crown-piece  on  every  page  you  imagine  vividly  any  thing  you  are 

he'll  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew — *pon  my  fond  of?" 

soul,  I  think  they're  only  immense  *^  Yes.     I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  see 

apothecaries,  and  perhaps  want  me  to  a  cold  veal  pie  and  two  quarts  of  por- 

do  the  bleeding — a  very  nice  trade  if  ter  as  if  they  were  at  my  elbow."    He 

they  pay  me  well."    But  his  further  accordingly  shut  his  eyes,  and  as  if 

meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  feasting  on  the  savoury  steams  of  those 

entrance  of  the  acting  partner,  Mr  imagined  viands,  he  licked  his  lips  in 

Squills,  a  spruce  dapper  little  man,  the  most  gustatory  manner  imagin- 

with   fat   red  cheeks,  bright  green  able. 

handkerchief  fixed  by  a  large  emerald  '     **  Is  your  whole  soul  in  it  ?  "  enquir- 

pin,  close-fitting  trowsers,  and  a  rid-  ed  Mr  Squills,  evidently  delighted 

ing-whip.  with  the  progress  of  his  catechumen. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Mr  Hocus,  "  Every  bit  of  it.  And  now  I  think 

pointing  to  Flufiy  Jack  with  the  end  I  see  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water 

of  his  pen,  "  applies  about  the  situa-  —eh  ?" 

tlon."  "  I  think,  Mr  Hocus,  this  gentle- 
*'  Ah— ha— let  me  see,*'  said  Mr  man  will  do,"  said  Mr  SquiDs,  ad- 
Squills — '<  you  wish  to  enter  into  our  dressing  his  partner ;  **  he  has  a  mag- 
employment,  eh  ? — how  old  are  you  ?"  nificent  arm,  a  strong  self-will,  a  pow- 
**  Three-and*twenty.*'  erfnl  digestion,  and  altogether  is  as 
''  Are  you  strong  and  healthy?"  replete  with  animal  energy  as  a  full- 
"  Infernally — never  was  ill  in  my  charged  vase  with  electricity." 
life.— (Ton  my  word,  I'm  afraid  those  "  Really,  Mr  Squills,"  replied  the 
fellows  want  to  engage  me  as  porter.")  sedate  old  gentleman,  "  that  is  quite 
"  Just  let  me  feel  your  arm — very  out  of  my  department    If  you  like  to 
fine  muscle.     Can  you  concentrate  all  entrust  the  affair  to  him,   I  can  of 
your  thoughts  on  any  one  subject  ?"  course  have  no  objection ;  we  can  en- 
Mr  Winnies  professed  his  inability  ter  at  all  events  on  a  short  engage- 
to  understand  tne  question,  and  the  ment.'* 

dandified  little  gentleman  proceeded  "  I  should  like  to  try  him  only  once 
to  explain.  more,"  said  Mr  Squills.  *'  Do  you  see 
"  I  mean,  can  you,  by  an  effort  of  that  clerk  ?  He  has  been  sitting  up 
volition,  fix  your  whole  soul  on  any  all  night  concocting  flowers  of  Gilead 
given  point,— can  you  impinge  the  out  of  dockens  and  celery — think  him 
whole  force  of  your  intellect  on  a  given  as  you  did  the  pie." 
subject  ?"  Mr  Winnies  collected  all  his  powers, 
*'  I  suppose  so,**  said  Mr  Winnies,  and  imagined  the  clerk  roasted  and 
with  less  of  the  self-possessed  man-  just  fit  for  eating,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
ner  that  was  characteristic  of  him  bodily  presence  of  the  unhappy  young 
than  usual.  man  disappeared  from  his  mind,  and  in 
**  What  can  your  mind  dwell  upon  his  stead  he  beheld  an  enormous  round 
most  continuously  V  pursued  the  ones-  of  beef,  on  which  he  had  the  good  for- 
tioner ;  **  for  it  is  indispensable  to  tune  to  dine  at  the  White  Feathers  on 
the  highly  honourable  post  we  have  the  preceding  day.  He  began  grind- 
the  disposal  of,  that  you  should  be  in  ing  his  teeth  In  a  most  cannibal  man- 
full  possession  of  the  powers  of  con-  ner,  under  the  strong  influence  of  his 
centrating  all  your  mental  energies  imagination;  and  whether  the  clerk 
into  one  absorbing  focus.  Can  you  was  alarmed  at  these  motions,  or  was 
think  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?"  weakened  by  the  previous  night's  vi- 
"  I  don't  quite  take,"  replied  Fluffy  gils,  he  tript  as  he  descended  from  his 
Jack.  '<  What  do  you  mean  by  think-  lofty  stool,  and  fell  at  full  length  on 
ing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  I  think  the  floor. 
of  him/'  Mr  Squills  imvedifttely  shook  bftpdi 
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with  tremendous  enthusiasm  with  Fluf- 
fy Jack. 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  close  with  you  at  once. 
I  have  never  seen  a  problem  in  science 
so  beautifully  resolved.  I  only  wish 
some  of  the  unbelievers  had  witnessed 
this  most  magnificent  experiment. 
Mr  Hocus/*  he  added,  turning  to  his 
partner,  *'  if  you  feel  that  you  can 
entrust  your  department  to  Mr  Winn- 
les*s  agency,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  powers,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned.'* 

"  I  must  explain  matters  a  little  to 
him,**  said  the  old  gentleman, "  before 
we  actually  conclude,'*  and  shutting 
up  his  book,  and  putting  the  pen  he 
had  been  using  behind  his  ear,  he  de- 
scended from  his  elevated  position. 
"  You  see,  Mr  Winnies,'*  he  said,  in  a 
much  more  business-like  tone  than 
the  enthusiastic  Squillsi ''  we  are  the 
largest  holders  in  Europe  of  medicines 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  or  in  fact  of  all 
kinds.  We  are  not  like  the  common 
run  of  narrow-minded  druggists,  that 
refuse  to  meddle  with  any  thing  but 
articles  recommended  by  the  regular 
faculty.  We  despise  the  regular  fa- 
culty  *• 

"  We  do  indeed!"  emphatically 
chimed  in  Mr  Squills.    "  Brutes !  *' 

"  And  open  our  stores  for  the  re* 
ception  of  any  new  discovery  in  the 
healing  art.  Our  object  in  engaging 
with  you  is  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
gentleman  of  zeal  and  ability,  in  spread- 
ing abroad  the  reputation  of  our  va- 
rious specifics.  We  shall  furnish  him 
with  specimens  of  each,  and  be  will 
endeavour  to  procure  orders  from 
country  venders,  or  introduce  them,  if 
he  possibly  can,  into  private  families. 
Mr  Squills  will  explain  to  you  what 
he  wishes  done  with  one^or  two  phi- 
losophical discoveries,  requiring,  as 
you  perceive,  a  peculiar  bodily  organic 
zation  in  the  practitioner ;  and  now,  if 
you  will  walk  into  the  wareroom  with 
me,  I  will  show  you  a  few  of  our  prin- 
cipal articles.*' 

He  led  the  way  into  the  front  shop, 
and  looked  round  with  an  air  of  im- 
mense satisfaction  on  the  well  filled 
shelves. 

"  Pray,  have  you  a  good  appetite, 
Mr  Winnies  ?*'  he  said,  taking  about 
a  dozen  little  pill-boxes  in  his  hand. 

Mr  Winnies  was  a  little  staggered, 
feeling  assured  that  the  old  genUeman 
was  about  to  feed  hui  with  the  con- 
tents. 

"  *Fon  my  honour,   ir— yon  must 


really  excuse  me — never  take  pills  on 
no  account.*' 

*'  Oh,  I  don*t  wish  you  to  set  the 
•public  an  example  of  the  art  of  swal- 
lowing the  wares  you  recommend  to 
them,"  said  Mr  Hocus,  laughing.  '*  I 
only  asked  you  in  a  general  way  If  you 
had  a  good  appetite." 

Jack  felt  himself  at  home  when  the 
Question  was  explained  to  him  so  sa- 
tisfactorily. 

"  Haven*t  I  an  appetite?  Fil  eat 
against  any  two  men  in  England-— 
any  thing — raw  mutton,  tallow  can- 
dles, yards  of  tripe,  Scotch  haggis— 
any  thing  but  live  cats — I  never  could 
stand  living  quadrupeds,  except  oys- 
ters. I  can  eat  nine  hundred  between 
tea  and  supper.  Haven't  I  an  appe- 
tite?    I  should  think  I  had." 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  with  sur- 
prise, not  unmixed  with  admiration, 
on  the  possessor  of   such  amazing 

Sowers ;  but  Fluffy  Jack  was  now  on 
is  favourite  subject,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  inform  them  of  a  few  more 
of  the  feats  he  prided  himself  on. 

"  There  was  four  men  as  worked 
for  grandmother  when  she  did  a  bit  Of 
faxmuig,  and  on  Sundays,  ve  see,  they 
always  sent  a  pie  to  the  bakers.  I  had 
such  a  lark  once  with  them  old  fellers  1 
I  waited  at  the  baker's  door  about  one 
o*clock,  and  there  was  four  little  girls 
comes  to  the  bakers,  and  says, '  Please, 
sir,  I  wants  faither's  pie.'  '  O,  does 
you?'  says  I  to  myself.  *  Very  well, 
my  dear,*  says  the  baker,  <  here  ft  Is, 
and  the  charge  is  three-halfpence.' 
The  first  little  girl  she  pays  the  three- 
halfpence,  and  was  a- walking  off  with 
the  pie.  I  nicks  it  out  of  her  hand, 
and  flummoxed  it,  gravy  and  all,  right 
down  my  throat,  afore  she  could  say 
crikey.  '  There,  my  dear,'  says  1, 
'  thtre's  the  dish.  Tell  your  faither  he*8 
a  cussed  old  glutton  to  be  tucking  out 
in  that  'ere  way  instead  of  going  to 
church.'  The  second  little  girl  comes, 
and  I  do  exactly  the  same.  The  third 
comes,  and  I  must  say  it  was  rather 
up-hill  wotk  bolting  the  pie  she 
brought,  it  was  so  confounded  bony- 
nothing  but  scraps ;  but  still  I  was 
determined  to  have  out  the  joke ;  and 
I  finished  oflf  the  fourth  as  if  I  hadn*t 
seen  meat  for  a  fortnight.  I  recollect 
it  was  a  rabbit  pie,  the  last  one — a 
favourite  dbh  of  mine — and  I  think  I 
never  saw  better  fun  than  the  four 
little  girls  going  off  with  their  empty 
dishes,  and  the  four  hungry  old  fellers 
blowing  'em  up  like  mad." 
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*' Astonishing  I — my  dear  sir," — 
said  Mr  ^Hocu8«  drawing  bim  confi- 
dentially aside,  "  I  think  you  have  for* 
gotten  to  tell  us  the  cause  of  your  ex- 
traordinary appetite.** 

*'  Cause  I  *'  said  Mr  Winnies  — 
'*  There's  no  particular  cause  for  it  that 
I  knows  of>  except  an  infernal  fit  of 
hunger  that  comes  on  me  three  or  four 
times  every  day." 

**  Yon  are  quite  mistaken,  my  dear 
friend/*  continued  Mr  Hocus,  in  the 
same  confidential  tone ;  "you  have  for- 
gotten that  you  were  all  your  life 
famous  among  yonr  friends  for  a  de- 
fective appetite,  till  you  luckily  tried 
a  box  of  Hocuses  Gastric  Diluents. 
Here  they  are.  I  invented  them  my* 
self.  You  will  have  the  kindness,  when- 
ever you  sit  down  to  dinner  in  any 
public  room,  to  take  one  of  those  pills 
in  presence  of  as  many  people  as  you 
can  attract  the  attention  of  * 

"  Blowed  if  I  ever  took  a  pill  in  my 
life ;  no,  not  though  old  grandmother 
promised  me  ever  so  much  sugar- 
candy." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Winnies," 
said  Mr  Hocus,  looking  very  cold  and 
haughty — "you  owe  your  appetite 
entirely  to  a  constant  use  of  the  Gas- 
tric Diluents.     Remember!'* 

u  Well— I  don't  know— but** 

"  There  is  no  but  in  the  matter.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you  never  were  known 
to  eat  more  than  an  ounce  at  a  time ; 
ou  were  a  perfect  skeleton — your 
ife  was  despaired  of,  and  the  faculty 
pronounced  you  in  a  state  of  chronic 
inanition^  till  you  luckily  tried  these 
invaluable  pills.  You  recollect  it 
now?" 

Jack  was  fairly  cowed  by  the  voice 
and  determined  manner  of  Mr  Hocus. 

**  Well,  *pon  my  word,"  he  said, 
"  now  that  you  put  it  into  ray  head, 
11*8  all  true.*** 

<*  You'll  sign  your  name  to  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect?  And  above  all, 
you'll  mention  it  wherever  you  go? 
And  now  we're  agreed  upon  that  head. 
You  have  a  fine  head  of  hair,  Mr 
Winnies ! " 

"They  call  mo  Samson,**  replied 
Fluffy  Jack,  passing  his  hand  through 
his  enormous  locks,  "  after  some  per- 
son that  was  famous  for  his  wig.** 

"  How  curious  it  is,  isn't  it,  Mr 
Squills?**  said  Mr  Hocus,  as  ifcalU 
ing  his  partner's  attention  to  an  ex- 
traordinary fact  in  natural  history— 
"  how  curious  it  is,  that  our  friend 
Mr  Winnies  was  completely  bald  fai 


I 


consequence  of  a  dreadful  scarlet  fever 

which  he  had  at  seven  years  " 

**  Never  had  a  fev'* 

"  Hush,  sir ! — bald  sir ;  bald  as  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  in  spite  of  Russian 
oil  andlVlacassar,  and  all  external  ap- 
plications, till  he  fortunately  was  re- 
commended by  a  personage  high  in 
the  peerage  to  try  a  box — here  is  one 
of  them — of  Squills's  Anodyne  Capil- 
laries.'* 

"  Strange,  indeed,**  said  Mr  Squills, 
"  that  you  didn't  mention  it  to  me  be- 
fore, Mr  Winnies.  The  effect  arises 
from  a  vivifying  influence  I  give  by 
chemical  combinations  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  human  brain.  The 
power  ascends  through  the  occiput, 
and  lubricates  the  roots  of  the  hair.  I 
am  delighted  to  find  you  benefited  so 
much  by  the  experiment.  How  many 
boxes  did  you  use  ?'* 

"  'Pon  my  soul — I  was  called  hairy 
Jack  when  a  boy,    I  never  was  bald. 

"  You  forget  again,  sir,"  said  Mr 
Hocus  in  a  stern  voice,  that  brought 
the  candidate's  memory  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  that  he  remembered  dis- 
tinctly the  growth  of  each  particular 
hair. 

"  You  will  show  yonr  head,  of 
course,  when  you  mention  my  part- 
ner's admirable  pills,"  continued  Mr 
Hocus.  "  You  talk  of  your  grandmo- 
ther, Mr  Winnies.  Is  she  very  old?** 
"  A  devilish  deal  too  young  to  please 
me,  that's  all  I  can  say.  The  old  var- 
mint may  live  this  dozen  years — she's 
not  above  seventy-five.  A  healthy 
old  cat  as  ever  was." 

"  It  is  very  odd  she  should  continue 
so  well  after  having  both  legs  broken, 
and  three  ribs  stove  in  by  a  fall  out 
of  a  three  pair  of  stairs  window, — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr  Squills?"  said 
Mr  Hocus,  without  addressing  any 
observation  to  Fluffy  Jack. 

<*  Come  now,"  said  that  worthy 
gentleman,  "  this  is  coming  it  too 
strong.  I'm  hanged  if  ever  granny 
broke  a  single  l^ne  in  all  her  old 
body." 

"  Really,  Mr  Squills,"  observed 
the  senior  partner,  <*  this  gentleman, 
though  admirably  qualified  for  our 
situation— a  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  situation  it  is — will  hardly 
do,  from  an  extraordinary  defect  in 
his  memory.  I  recollect  tne  circum- 
stances of  the  old  lady's  fall  most  dis- 
tinctly. The  facnlty  as  usual  gave 
her  up»  till  providentially  a  dutin- 
gulshed  prelate;  who  had  recently  ex- 
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perienccd  tlie  almost  miraculous  ef-    recipe  left  by  Methuselah,  and  pre* 
facts  of  Ginger*B  Concentrated  Essen-     served  in  the  original  by  Noah  in  the 


tial  Bone-setting  Drops,  recommended 
a  phial  of  them  to  her,  and  !n  a  week 
there  was  no  mark  of  the  wounds  re- 
maining>  or  the  slightest  symptom  of 
pain  or  lameness.*' 

•*  That's  true  enough,"  said  Fluffy 
Jack.  "  By  George»  she*!!  skip  up 
stdirs  like  a  kitten  !" 

"  I  thought  you  would  recollect," 
said  Mr  Hocus ;  "  this  is  one  of  the 
phials— only  half-a-guinea  each — and 
I  think  if  you  take  care  to  mention 
your  grandmother's  case  as  one  within 
your  own  knowledge,  you  can't  fail 
to  dispose  of  many  hundreds  in  the 


ark.  A  dutinguished  Hebrew  scholar 
translated  it,  and  Mr  Squills  com- 
pounded the  ingredients ;  and  though 
they  have  only  been  in  use  about  ten 
years,  and  therefore  we  can't  yet  say 
their  effect  in  prolonging  life  to  sucli 
an  unusual  period  as  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  you  must  be  well 
aware  that  not  a  single  person. baa 
died  out  of  the  millions  of  very  oM 
people  who  have  taken  them.  You 
understand?" 

"  Don't  1?"  said  Mr  Winnies— 
'^  to  be  sure  I  do.  Nobody  can  die 
that  takes  enough  of  them.  Til  swear 


course  of  your  summer  journey.  Your  to  it  til!  Fm  black  in  the  face." 
commission  on  each    phial  will    be        "I  believe  you  may  safely  do  so,"  « 

eighteenpence."  interposed  Mr  Squills,  with  great  so« 

**   My   eyes  I "     exclaimed     Mr  lemnity ;   **  for,  as  has  been  justly 

Winnies,  in  a   rhapsody  of  amaze-  observed  by  one  of  the  most  illustri* 


ment  at  the  stupidity  of  the  two 
learned  mediciners — "  why  theblaizes 
didn't  you  mention  that  before?  I'm 
blowed  if  grandmother  didn't  break 
both  arms  a  fortnight  after,  and  was 
cured  in  two  tea-spoonfuls — and  the 
pills  and  the  hair — Give  us  yer  hands 
— won't  I  touch  'em  up  about  having 
no  appetite,  and  being  as  bare  as  a 
milestone?" 

In  anticipation  of  unnumbered 
eighteenpences,  he  put  both  hands 
into  his  breeches*  pockets,  and  jingled 
sundry  keys  and  pieces  of  money  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  enormous  fortune; 
and  lent  a  willing  ear  to  all  the  mar- 
vels related  by  his  principals  of  the 
virtues  of  their  drugs  and  oint- 
ments." 

**  You  have  every  chance,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  Mr  Hocus,  "  of  being  a 
very  rich  man.  You  have  many  years 


ous  of  the  judges,  these  pills,  by  means 
of  which  Methuselah  reached  his  great 
age,  will  probably  have  the  same  ef- 
fect on  any  person  taking  them  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  did.  He  lived  till 
he  was  near  a  thousand  years  old." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I  wonder  if  he  had 
cut  all  his  wisdom  teeth,"  said  Mr 
Winnies,  with  an  enormous  explosion 
of  laughter.  "  He  must  have  been  a 
fine  old  boy  going  to  the  Sunday 
school,  this  My  toozler.  A  rum  name 
to  give  him  too ;  but  I  s'pose  ho  was  a 
wild  chap  among  the  girls." 

"  Your  jocularity  is  misplaced," 
said  Mr  Squills,  who  felt  his  dignity 
offended  by  such  a  boisterous  inter- 
ruption. ''Methuselah,  sir,  was  an 
old  gentleman  long  ago,  who  discover- 
ed the  ingredients  of  these  invaluable 
pills ;  and  as  they  kept  him  alive  near 
a  thousand  years,  you  may  safely  gna- 


— probably  ninety  or  a  hundred — of    rantee  to  any  very  old  person  who 


existence  before  you." 

'<  Come  now,  that  is  a  little  too 
much,*' replied  Mr  Winnies,  modestly. 
<'  I'm  now  twenty-three.  Suppose 
we  say,  I've  fifky  years  before  me." 

"  You  come  of  such  a  long-lived 
family,"  pursued  Mr  Hocus. 

"  Mother  died  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  father  died  in  the  Fleet  at  twenty- 
isight — a  rare  hand  he  was,  I've  heard 
say,  at  gin  and  water ;  but  he  hadn't 
it  in  him,  so  it  killed  him." 

"  Your  commission  on  these  pills, 
Mr  Winnies,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
showing  him  a  violet-coloured  box, 
with  the  head  of  a  very  ancient  indi- 
vidual on  the  lid,  *'  is  half«a-crown  a 
box.    They  are  compounded  from  » 


takes  ten  boxes  per  annum,  a  life  of 
five  or  six  hundred  years ;  five  boxes 
will  secure  three  hundred  years ;  three 
boxes  two  hundred  years ;  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  The  boxes  are  ten  and 
sixpence  a-piece,  and  your  commission 
on  them  half-a-crown." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Mr 
Winnles*8  gratification  at  being  the 
means  of  communicating  such  a  va- 
riety of  inestimable  benefits  among 
the  public  at  large.  When  he  looked 
round  the  loaded  shelves,  and  heard 
the  two  eloquent  partners  descanting 
on  the  supernatural  powers  of  every 
one  of  the  specifics,  be  could  not  help 
feeling  an  unbounded  admiration  for  the 
philanthropic  feelings  wbiah  prompted 
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two  gentlemeDf  like  Mr  Hocub  and  Mr  wooden  instruinentj  shaped  ezactlj 
SqaiUflf  to  bestow  such  care  and  at-  like  a  pair  of  compasses,  bearing  on 
tendon  on  the  pains  and  sufferings  of  the  top  an  iyorj  ball  about  half-an- 
their  fellow*  creatures.  inch  in  diameter. 

««  But  don't  you  think,  gents/'  he        "  This,  sir/*  said  Mr  SquiUs,  after 

saidi  "  that  this  is  a  little  too  hard  on     '"'"* — *-■-  ''* — *' ^  — i—  .» 

some  sets  of  fellers — very  nice  chaps 
some  of  them  ?  There's  a  undertaker 
at  Devizes  that  can  drink  ye  off  four- 
teen cold-withonts,  and  never  be  a  bit 
the  worse.  Now,  what's  to  become 
of  Aim  and  all  the  grave-diggers  ?  For 
if  people  has  any  sense,  in  course 
they'll  send  up  orders  for  waggon- 
loads  of  old  Toozler's  pills,  and  never 
die ;  and  if  they  don't  die,  in  course 
they  won*t  like  to  be  buried ;  and  if 
they're  not  buried,  where  will  Bill 
Boxer  get  employment,  or  money  to 

{>ay  for  fourteen  cold-withouts  ?  un- 
ess  it  be  of  cold  water  without  the 
brandy.  For  my  part,  I  think  it'a 
rather  a  hard  case  on  poor  Bill." 
>.  **  You  forget,  my  good  sir,  that,  for 
every  life  we  save,  a  hundred  are  sa- 
crificed by  the  regular  faculty ;  and  a 
thousand  by  all  the  other  '  Specific 
Medicine  Sellers.*    Don't  be  the  least 


giving  his  directions  and  explanations, 
''  is  the  whole  of  the  apparatus.  The 
use  of  this,  with  a  strong  adhibitio;i 
of  the  will,  resulting  from  the  posses- 
sion of  great  vital  energy,  will  pro- 
duce a  refreshing,  although  superna- 
tural, sleep,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes.  Under  the  influence  of  it, 
the  patient  will  be  wonderfully  gifted. 
He  will  understand  foreign  languages ; 
he  will  be  able  to  foretell  the  future, 
and  clear  up  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
past." 

"  By  Geoige !  why  don't  you  set 
some  conjuring  feller  asleep?  He 
would  make  our  fortunes." 

**  We  shall  make  our  fortunes,'* 
said  Mr  Squills,  with  a  smile,  **  with- 
out applying  to  any  conjurer.  You 
will  join  the  Northern  Circuit  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  ready.  We  shall  give 
you  letters  to  all  our  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly to  scientific  gentlemen  who 


uneasy.     Your  friend  Mr  Boxer  may  •are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  in  the 

increase  his  potations  as  much  as  he  various  country  towns.     You  will  re-, 

likes.    The  faculty  will  pay  for  all."  ceive  every  aid  and  assistance  from 

Mr  Winnies  felt  the  scruples  which  our  friend  Mr  Lory  of  Dasnett,  near 

friendship  had  inspired  him  with  in-  ^Northampton,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in 

stantaneonsly  dispelled,  and  applied  science,  and  particularly  in  our  new 


his  whole  attention  to  the  explanations 
that  were  given.  When  he  had  been 
duly  instructed  in  the  virtues  of  all  the 
medicines  in  the  outside  shop,  he  was 
again  led  into  the  little  sanctum  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  illuminated  in 
the  art  of  producing  sleep  on  the  most 
vigilant  of  patients,  without  administer- 
ing any  drug  to  them  whatever.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  reveal  the  full  particulars 
of  the  secret,  but  will  only  mention, 
thatitconsbtedin  sundry  very  strange- 
looking  gesticulations,  wavings  of 
hands,  stampings  of  feet,  blowings 
and  puffings,  and,  finally,  a  small 


discovery  of  the  method  of  inducing 
involuntary  sleep." 

••  Mr  Lory  ?'^  said  Fluffy  Jack,— 
**  how  cussed  lucky ! — it's  as  good  as 
five  hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket — 
or  maybe  five  thousand — who  knows ?  '* 

**  You've  heard  of  our  friend  Mr 
Lory  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes — a  great  friend  of  mine 
has  told  me  all  about  him.  I  shall  be 
ready  for  a  start  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

"  By  that  time  you  will  find  every 
thing  prepared;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  good  morning." 


Chapter  II L 


In  three  days  after  the  arrangement 
so  satisfactorily  entered  into,  Mr 
Winnies  was  seated  on  the  driving- 
box  6f  the  Magnet,  for  in  those  days 
the  itdlways  were  unknown,  and  was 
impressing  the  coachman  with  •  the 
actual  necessity,  if  he  wished  to  live 
two  or  three  hundred  years,  of  taking 
unlimited  quantities  of  the  Toozler's 
pills.    Whenever  the  Magnet  stopped, 
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the  guard  was  rigorously  examined  as 
to  the  safety  of  a  certain  square-shaped 
wooden  box,  which  was  carefully 
corded,  and  placed  under  a  tarpaulin, 
as  if  it  contained  some  extremely  pe- 
rishable commodity ;  and  on  receiving 
assurances  of  its  good  condition,  Mr 
Winnies  replaced  himself  on  his  seat, 
and  said,  **  Mind  you  take  care  of  it. 
By  George !  there's  life  and  death  de- 
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pending  on  that  'ere  box."  It  need 
not,  therefore,  be  stated,  that  it  con- 
tained a  large  assortment  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Hocus  and 
Sqniils's  skill,  and  that  Fluffy  Jack 
was  commencing  his  first  ioumey  as  a 
member  of  this  distinguished  circidt. 
No  particular  incident  occurred  till 
the  course  of  his  business  took  him  to 
the  good  town  of  Northampton.  On 
arriving  at  the  Black  Snake,  he  was 
received  by  his  friend  Mr  Bobus,  who 
had  left  London  a  day  or  two  before 
him,  and  had  been  established  in  the 
coffee-room  of  that  excellent  hotel  for 
about  a  week. 

<*  Fm  so  glad  you're  come/'  he  said, 
shaking  his  hand.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
an  immense  deal  more  pluck  already ; 
but  Fm  afrsdd,  after  all,  it's  too  late. 
The  mother  is  strong  against  me." 

"  It's  just  like  them.  I  never  could 
see  the  use  of  young  girls  having 
mothers  at  all :  they're  always  so  ri- 
diculous. There  was  Poll  Blewitt  at 
Devizes — crikey !  if  a  feller  only  look- 
ed at  her,  her  old  mother  swore  he 
was  making  love;  and  if  you  said  but 
a  word  to  her — told  her  it  was  a  fine 
day,  or  some  pleasant  sort  of  speech 
of  the  kind — blowed  if  the  old  one 
wasn't  down  upon  you  for  a  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage ;  and  she  had  a 
son  an  attorney.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  Poll  Blewitt  might  as  well  be 
deaf,  for  there  ain't  a  feller  as  can  ven- 
ture to  speak  a  syllable  to  her.  I 
hates  all  mothers ;  and  grandmothers 
is  nearly  as  bad." 

*'  So  you  can  give  me  no  hope?" 

^  Not  a  morsel  of — saying  that  'ere 
five  hundred  pounds.  FU  have  you 
buckled  to  her  in  a  week,  or  my  name 
ain't  Jack  Winnies." 

"  Ah,  that's  always  the  way  you 
talk ;  but  you  don't  know  half  the  dif- 
ficulties of  my  position.  I  tell  you, 
the  mother  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
that  disgusting  little  fellow  Mr  Pod- 
gers  ;  she's  so  fond,  she  says,  of  clever 
men." 

"  Is  she  ?"  said  Mr  Winnies,  draw- 
ing  himself  up.  **  She  ain't  such  a 
stupid  old  girl  after  all,"  and  his  feel- 
ings towards  the  respectable  Mrs  Lory 
were  certainly  softened;  because  he 
felt  her  predilection  for  clever  men 
was  a  compliment  to  himself.  "  And 
what  says  the  old  wooden  philosopher 
all  this  time  ?" 

"  Very  little ;  but  he  says  he  thinks 
Annie  ought  to  be  allowed  to  please 
herself." 


**  And  if  she  pleases  herself,  you 
think  she'll  marry  you?"  said  Mr 
Winnies,  putting  his  forefinger  into 
the  ribs  of  Mr  Bobus,  **  eh,  my  fine 
feller  ?  You  can  keep  nothing  secret 
from  old  Jack  Winnies." 

Mr  Bobus  couldn't  deny  the  soft 
impeachment,  though,  on  reflection, 
he  could  perceive  no  great  skill  in  di- 
vination displayed  by  his  friend  in 
making  the  discovery. 

"  But  are  yon  sure  of  it  ?  "  enquired 
Mr  Winnies—*'  No  mistake  ?  The  girl 
would  really  marry  yon  if  she  had  her 
own  way  ? ' 

"  She  has  told  me  so,"  said  Bfr 
Bobus  modestly. 

"  The  deuce  she 'has !  Oho !  Mas- 
ter Bobus,  you  ain't  quite  so  shy  as  you 
make  yourself  out." 

"  I  assure  you — *pon  my  word — I'm 
so  easily  put  out — by  old  women  es- 
pecially " ' 

'*  And  who  isn't,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  act  of  Par- 
liament putting  all  old  women  to  death. 
There's  my  grandmother — a  rum  old 
file" 

"  Ah,  but  how  are  we  to  manage 
about  getting  Annie  informed  of  our 
wishes?- 

<'  Why,  you  fool,  Fm  going  to  be 
quite  intimate  at  the  house — ^got  let- 
ters to  the  old  philosopher  from  Hocus 
and  Squills ; — Fm  going  to  set  'em  all 
asleep,  and  join  all  their  broken  bones, 
and  make  all  their  hairs  grow — by 
George  I  you'll  see  If  I  don't  do  as  I 
like  in  that  house  before  a  day's  over." 

"  But,  Mr  Podgers" 

'«  Oh— rU  stuff  a  box  of  pills  down 
his  throat  that  will  stop  his  mouth  for 
some  time — never  mind  him.  But 
come  along — show  me  the  way  to  old 
Lory's  house,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
me." 

So  saying  Mr  Winnies  proceeded 
along  the  main  street  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  across  a  few  fields,  and  «long 
beautiful  lanes,  till  he  came  to  the 
.  pretty  town  of  Dasnett,  and  was  shown 
a  great  red  brick  house  with  a  bright 
green  door  and  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
— in  short  the  best  house  in  the  town 
— the  residence  of  Mr  Lory. 

Mr  Bobus  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  nver,  to  muse  on  the  beau- 
ties of  Annie  Lory ;  and  it  happened, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  that  that  young 
lady  had  chosen  the  same  romaiitic 
locality  for  the  scene  of  her  medita. 
tions ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  there 
were  two  extremely  happy  young  peo« 
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pie,  lottti^ng  down  by  the  winding 
current  of  the  Dasnett^  forgetting  in  a 
While  everj  thing  in  the  world  but 
each  other.  In  the  mean  time  Mr 
Winnies  had  been  shown  ihto  a  small 
room  well  filled  with  books ;  and  pre- 
eented  his  credentials  to  a  tall  old  man» 
with  a  very  bald  head,  and  a  most 
solemn  puritanical  expression  of  coun- 
tenance— no  less  an  individual,  in 
shortx  than  the  celebrated  Mr  Loxy 
himself. 

*'  I  am  happy  to  see  you/'  he  said, 
handing  a  chair  to  his  Tistter.  "  Mr 
Squills  hiforms  me  that  you  are  char- 
ged with  some  most  interesting  secrets 
on  the  subject  of  his  new  discovery. 
Yon  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
fortunate  moment^  for  I  am  Just  pre- 
paiing  a  lecture  for  our  Scientific  In- 
stitution, on  the  effect  of  mysterious 
agencies  in  health  and  disease." 

**  You're  uncommon  civile  I  do  de- 
elare/' replied  Mr  Winnies;  "and  if 
you  would  allow  me  to  recommend 
yon  half  a  dozen  boxes  of  our  Ever- 
lasting Capillaries,  Fm  hanged  if  it 
wouldn't  add  twenty  per  cent  to  your 
personal  appearance.  I  never  saw 
any  body  so  bald  in  my  life." 

"  You're  very  good,  sir,"  said  Mr 
Lory,  looking  somewhat  surprised  at 
his  new  acquaintance. 

"  Oh,  don't  ikiention  it— they're  dirt 
cheap,  and  three  months  tick  to  a 
friend  like  you;  your  mother  vrouldn't 
know  you  in  a  weak.  Don't  you  see 
how  thick  thatched  I  am  ?'* — He  went 
on  showing  his  umbrageous  curls. — 
*<  It*s  all  owing  to  the  Capillaries. 
Hair  would  never  grow  on  my  head 
at  all,  till  about  tnree  Weeks  ago  I 
luckily  fell  in  with  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery. P'raps  old  Squills  has  writ- 
ten Tou  an  account  of  it— *pon  my 
word  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a  losing 
concern  fat  me  after  all ;  for  old  grand- 
mother has  left  me  an  uncommon  sight 
of  money  in  her  will,  and  cuss  me  if  I 
know  how  to  prove  I'm  the  same  fel- 
ler. No  one  would  know  me  again ; 
BO  unless  I  shave  my  head,  I  run  a 
good  chance  of  missing  the  legacy." 

**  It  vron't  be  quite  so  bad,  I  hope," 
replied  Mr  Lory,  with  a  smile ;  "  at 
the  s^me  time  the  preparation  must 
be  Of  extraordinary  merit :  is  it  one  of 
Mr  Squills's  own  invention  ?  He's  a 
inost  talented  'man-*a  very  talented 
man  indeed." 

«  tte*s  up  to  a  great  many  things, 
there's  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Mr 
Winnies ;  ''  and  for  such  a  little  eater 


he's  An  uncommon  knowing  little  chap- 
You  wouldn't  believe  such  a  clever 
fbller  as  that  could  make  such  a  poor 
show  with  his  knife  and  fork.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  give  him  a  couple 
of  poundS)  with  six  or  seven  potatoes, 
and  eat  against  him  for  a  good  wager." 

"Indeed I— Is  he  in  good  health? 
Perhaps  intense  meditation  has  injured 
his  constitution?" 

*'  I  onlv  dined  with  him  once,  and— 
but.  Lord  I  I'm  forfettiog  the  reason 
of  my  having  such  a  capital  twist. 
It's  ail  owing  to  old  Hocus's  Gastric 
Diluents ;  they're  such  extraordi- 
nary things — them  pills  is — that  you 
wouldn't  believe  what  thev've  done 
for  me.  I'm  hanged  if  I  didn't  live 
till  I  was  twenty- one,  on  less  than  an 
ounce  a-day.  I've  lived  a  fortnight 
on  a  single  onion — never  was  seen 
such  a  miserable  object — ^they  nearly 

Sut  me  into  Reading  jail  because  I 
Ldn't  eat  any  thing  for  six  months— 
but  the  moment  I  tasted  the  Diluents, 
nothing  could  stand  before  me.  I  can 
eat  a  round  of  beef  at  two  sittings,  and 
when  I*ve  taken  six  or  seven  of  the 
pills,  I  think  no  more  of  swallowing  a 
brick,  by  George !  than  if  it  was  a 
quartern  loaf.  I  once  ate  a  milestone 
at  three  meals,  for  a  wager — a  devilish 
tough  ioint  of  meat  I  found  it ;  but 
the  Diluents  would  make  a  man  get 
fat  on  tenpenny  nails." 

Mr  Lory  took  another  look  at  the 
brazen  face  of  the  unabashed  Mr 
Winnies.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  make 
it  a  point  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  aU  things,  and  I  see  nothing  incre- 
dible in  the  statement  you  make,  as  I 
believe  that  science  will  be  able  to  do 
more  extraordinary  things  than  to 
make  substantial  food  put  of  mile- 
stones ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  never 
knew  a  gentleman  who  united  in  his 
own  person  the  experiences  you  now 
mention.'* 

''  That  un' t  half  of  them ;  t  haven*t 
told  you  yet  about  grandmother's  fall 
off  the  top  of  an  immense  high  house ; 
she  certainly  is  one  of  the  wonder- 
fullest  old  women,  that  grandmother 
of  mine,  that  ever  was.  She  broke 
every  bone  in  her  body,  and  was  actu- 
ally picked  up  by  the  people  that  saw 
her  fall,  in  two  or  three  pieces;  blow'd 
if  two  bottles  of  Ginger*s  Concentrated 
Essential  Bone-setting  Drops  didn't 
make  her  so  young  again,  that  there's 
a  strong  report  in  Wlndsley  she's 
going  to  be  married." 

*'  Mr  Squills  has  only  mentioned  to 
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me  that  yoa  will  call  on  me,  and  do 
mo  the  favour  to  show  me  a  specimen 
of  his  invention  for  producing  instan- 
taneous repose.  If  yon  will  come  this 
evening  and  drink  tea  with  us  at  half- 
past  six,  I  will  introduce  you  to  Mr 
Podgers — a  talented  man,  and  quite  a 
pliilosopher— who  will  help  me  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 
Will  you  join  us  at  that  hour?'* 

<<  To  be  sure ;  I  think  it*s  a  capital 
way  of  passing  the  evening  drinking 
tea^  with  a  litUe  cold  meat  and  a  loaf 
or  two,  till  supper- time.  I  shall  be 
most  happy." — And  after  a  few  more 
observations  on  subjects  connected 
with  his  remedies,  he  left  Mr  Lory  no 
little  astonished  at  the  extraordinary 
effects  produced  on  a  single  individual 
by  so  many  invaluable  specifics.  Mr 
Winnies  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  with  his  friend,  Mr  Bobus,  before 
he  had  proceeded  far  on  his  way  home. 
A  very  quick-eyed  observer  might 
have  perceived  a  brown  silk  pelisse  at 
no  great  distance,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge— a  brown  silk  pelisse,^  a 
dark  grey  bonnet,  and  a  bright  white 
parasol — but  Fluffy  Jack  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  triumphs  he  had  just 
achieved,  that  he  had  no  eyes,  and 
very  little  ears,  for  any  thiog  but  him- 
self. 

«  I  say,  old  feller,**  lie  said,  slapping 
his  friend  on  the  back  in  a  way  which 
nearly  rendered  him  a  fit  subject  for 
the  celebrated  Bone-setting  Drops— 
<' you're  getting  ready  that  *ere  five 
hundred  pounds,  are  you  ? — for  blow*d 
if  it  won*t  be  wanted.** 

<«  What  I  you  think  you  will  get  the 
consent  ?*' 

"I  don't  intend  to  ask  it.  You 
say  you*ve  got  the  girl's,  and  that's 
enough.  Give  her  a  hint  that  per- 
baps  she'll  have  to  go  on  a  journey 
to-night— that*8  all.** 

'*  My  dear  friend,  Tm  very  much 
indebted" 

"  Five  hundred — that's  the  whole 
amount;  but  if  you  like  to  throw  in 
an  odd  fifty,  I  can  answer  for  my 
friend  Jack  Winnies,  that  he'll  not  re« 
fuse.  I  advise  you  to  be  on  the  look« 
out  at  the  door,  or  in  the  house  itself, 
if  you  can  manage  it,  at  about  half 
past  seven  to  night. — So,  no  more  at 
present  but  remains  '* — as  people  say 
at  the  end  of  a  letter.  And  as  Mr 
Bobus  saw  he  might  leave  his  patron 
to  find  his  way  into  Northampton  by 
himself,  and  retained  a  distinct  im- 
pression of  having  seen  a  bright  white 


paraaol  waved  to  and  fro  mysterioualy 
a  few  minutes  before,  he  sprang  over 
the  hedge  and  was  speedily  lost  to 
view.      Mr  Winnies  contiooed  his 
walk,  immersed  in  deep   reflection, 
and  resolved  to  apply  to  the  waiter 
that   evening   to   get    some   elever 
scholar  to  indite  an  epistle  eontaining 
an    account   of  his   proceedings  to 
Messrs  Hocus  and  Squills.    He  asto- 
nished several  parties  in  the  coffee- 
room — for,  at  the  Black  Snake,  there 
is  no  room  consecrated  to  the  gentle* 
men  of  our  profession — by  swallowing 
a  few  of  the  miraculous  Diluents,  and 
demolishing  an  unheard-of  quantity 
of  viands,  solely  in  consequence  of 
their  stomachic  virtues.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  it  was  to  their  influence  he 
owed  the  power  of  swallowing  a  pro- 
digious number  of  tumblers  of  cold- 
without;  for  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  unassisted  appetite  was  capa« 
ble  of  such  extraordinary  perform- 
ances.    By  half-past  flve  his  labours 
were  finished,  his  apparatua  earefnUy 
deposited  in  a  brown  paper  parcel 
under  his  arm,  and  once  more  he  took 
his  way  across  the  fields,  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr  Lory. 
That  gentleman  received  him  with 
the  utmost  politeness,  and  presented 
him  to  his  wife,  an  old  lady,  with  a 
prodigiously  thin  and  prominent  nose, 
piercing  eyes,  and  firmly  compressed 
lips ;  a  countenance  of  the  most  de- 
termined expression,  which  an  ingeni- 
ous modeller  might  have  taken  a  hint 
from,  for  the  design  of  a   vinegar 
cruet.     After  her,  he  was  introduced 
to  Miss  Lory,  a  handsome  dark-eyed 
girl,  but  on  this  peculiar  occasion 
suffused  with  blushes,  and  looking  so 
conscious,   that  the  modesty  of  Mr 
Winnies  immediately  concluded  she 
was  captivated  at  first  sight.    Various 
thoughts  occurred  to  him  at  this  kiea 
entered  his  mind ;  but  on  the  whole,  a 
love  for  the  five  hundred  in  bard  eaah 
predominated  over  the  chance  of  H^e 
thousand,  with  the  addition  of  the 
young  lady  herself.     He  was  next  in- 
troduced, in  a  very  marked  manner, 
to  Mr  Podgers,  a  fat  young  man,  with 
a  very  shabby  blue  ooat  buttoned  tight 
across  his  chest ;  a  red  nose  and  very 
little  eyes,  with  a  constant  halHt  of 
turning  them  up  to  the  ceiling ;  blue 
trowsers,  a  great  deal  too  short,  re- 
vealing  a  eonsiderable   expanse    of 
grey  wonted  stockings,  and  hia  feet 
shrouded  in  a  pair  of  large  muddy 
shoes :  altogether,  one  of  tiKMe  distin- 
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gtthhed  literary  characters,  vho  con- 
sider that  their  genius  sets  them  above 
the  necessity  of  paying  any  attention 
to  their  external  appearance. 

**  How  do,  sir?  how  do?"  said  Mr 
Winnies^  holding  out  his  hand  to  Mr 

Podgers "  'pon  my  word  Vm  glad  to 

see  you-— Fm  so  fond  of  talented  peo- 
ple." 

"  Sir,  your  address  •constitutes  you 
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misappreheDsion  on  our  parts^  and  no 
offence  is  intended.'* 

"  Not  a  morsel  of  offence/*  said  Mr 
Winnies^  "  all  in  friendship  and  the 
way  of  trade.  The  pills  are  really 
wonderful,  and  would  do  him  a  deal 
of  good." 

"  Sir/'  said  the  philosophic  poet  of 
the  Dasnett  Star,  "  I  accept  your 
apology  in  the  fine  relishing  spirit  of 


at  once  in  my  mind  an  appreciator  of    frankness  with  which  it  is  offered. 


the  excellent  and  the  true,  than  which 
no  nobler  philosophic  character  ever 
emanated  from  the  Porch  of  Zenoj  or 
the  Groves  of  Academe.** 

<'  Beautiful!**  said  Mrs  Lory,  in  a 
TOiee  that  was  meant  to  be  a  very  au- 
dible whisper.  **  Annioj  attend  to 
what  Mr  Podgers  is  saying,  it's  per- 
feet  eloquence.** 

'*  Is  it,  mamma  P-r-Oh  I^Pm  no 
judge  of  eloquence.**  It  appeared, 
however,  from  the  peculiar  look  she 
bestowed  on  the  subject  of  their  re- 
marks, that  she  was  a  very  good  judge 
of  ugly  faces  and  dirty  clothes. 

"  Ah,  all  that's  very  fine/*  said  Mr 
Winnies,  in  answer  of  Mr  Podgers's 
compliment ;  *'  but  1*11  tell  you  what. 


The  heart  that  is  harmonized  by  the 
soft  influences  of  a  benignant  soul-ele- 
vating philanthropy,  is  ever  the  first 
to  shake  off — like  dew-drops  from  the 
lion's  mane — the  stern  impulses  of 
wrath  and  irritation.  Love,  the 
founder  of  the  beautiful — the  soflener 
of  the  rough — the  balm-distiller — 
covers  with  its  placid  wing  the  pas- 
sions that  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  music  of  philosophy ;  and,  there- 
fore, sir,  anger,  which  found  a  momen- 
tary refuge  in  my  bosom,  is  dissipated 
in  the  circumambient  air,  and  again  I 
am  a  man  glowing  with  affection  to 
my  brother  men." 

**  By  crickey !  he  speaks  like  a  cora- 
cle 1 "  said  Mr  Winnies,  captivated  by 


I  recommend  yon  just  a  single  bol  of    the  eloquence  of  the  philanthropist ; 


our  celebrated  Pimplefuge  pills — it 
would  takeoff  all  them  horrid  blotches 
iVom  your  face  in  a  week ;  and,  upon 
my  soul,  you  wouldn't  be  a  very  ugly 
fellow.     The  price  is  only  7s.  6d/' 

*«  Sir,  the  personality  of  your  ob- 
servations is  indicative  of  a  lower 
order  of  intellect  than  that  for  which 
I  at  first  had  given  you  credit,"  said 
Mr  Podgers,  looking  very  irate. 

«  Credit  be  hanged!"  rejoined  Mr 
Winnies,  *'  ready  money  only,  and  no 
abatement,  that's  the  only  way  of  do- 
ing bnsiness;  but  really»  now,  them 
pills  Is  extraordinary — they  wash  a 
f(klow*8  face  as  clean  as  if  they  were 
nothing  but  soap ;  and  the  only  draw- 
back i8»  that  they're  so  wonderful 
searching,  that  they  might  p'raps  make 
a  mistake  about  that  little  red  snout 
of  a  nose  of  yours,  and  think  It  a  pim- 
ple ;  and  if  they  did,  by  crikey  1  they 
would  walk  off  with  it  and  leave  no- 
think  for  a  feller  to  pull,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  quarrel  with  you;  which 
would  be  a  misfortune  to  both  parties 
^wouldn't  it,  Mr  Lory?** 

"  Your  style  of  conversation  is  very 
unusnal— not  to  say  startling.'*  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  <'  and  I  cannot  feel 
astonished  at  Mr  Podgers  being  a 
little  offended  at  the  nature  of  your 
aUusions*    Perhaps*  however,  it  is  a 


while  Mrs  Lory  cast  up  her  eyes  in  a 
rhapsody  of  admiration,  "  Oh,  Annie, 
it*s  a  perfect  treat  to  listen  to  such 
language — I  really  sometimes  think 
he  is  Inspired."  But  Mr  Lory  seemed 
amazingly  relieved  at  this  period  of 
the  conversation  by  the  introauction  of 
tea.  The  party  seated  themselves 
round  the  table,  and  after  seeing  Mr 
Winnies  carefully  help  himself  to  a 
couple  of  the  gastric  Diluents,  and 
hearing  him  enlarge  in  the  most  im- 
passioned manner  on  their  effects,  were 
prodigiously  edified  by  watching  the 
havoc  he  committed  on  the  bread  and 
butter.  His  efforts  were  almost  super- 
human ;  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
one  single  exhibition  he  disposed  of  a 
great  number  of  boxes.  But  even  his 
great  powers  of  mastication  could  not 
last  for  ever,  and  with  an  effort  which 
apparently  cost  him  some  pain,  he 
confessed  he  could  eat  no  more,  and 
the  table  was  cleared. 

When  they  were  led  free  to  enter 
on  the  business  of  the^  evening,  Mr 
Lory  commenced  by  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  the  principle  of 
the  new  discovery.  **  Mr  Squills  has 
partly  explained  to  me  the  method  of 
proceeding ;  but  I  confess  I  am  still  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  such 
marvellous  effects.'* 
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''It*8  the  easiest  thiDg  in  the  world/*    ivory  knob  on  the  top*  which   Mr 


said  Mr  Winnies ;  "  you  fall  asleep  in 
abont  five  minutes*  because  you  can*t 
possibly  keep  awake  ;  and  that^  I  take 
Sty  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given.** 

"  Yet  Fve  heard  of  g[reat  things,  in 
cases  of  restlessness*  being  done  by  the 
pole  of  the  magnet--you*ve  heard  of 
It,  MrPodgers?*' 

*'  I  had  it  once  applied  to  my  breast* 
sir,  by  a  very  scientific  practitioner ; 
and  the  effects  were  certainly  wonder- 
ful,** replied  the  poet. 

'*  Oh,  what  were  they  ?  Do  tell  us 
all  about  it***  said  Mrs  Lory.  "  Now 
Annie,  attend — he  is  going  to  be  in- 
tense.*' But  Annie  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing of  something  else,  for  she  did  not 
answer  her  mother. 

"  I  felt  my  thoughts  so  oddly  mixed 
up',  that  the  real  melted  imperceptiblv 
into  the  ideal ;  the  dim,  the  awful, 
the  mysterious  rose  like  grave-yard 
exhalations*  and  darkened  the  whole 
heaven  of  my  existence.  In  the  gloom, 
monstrous  figures  fixed  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  stormy  background  of 
that  lurid  sky.  I  fel(  strange  tremors 
come  over  me,  as  if  the  vast  was  spread- 
ing a  numbness,  and  the  illimitable  was 
fading  off  into  the  dismal  and  the  pro- 
fonnd ;  but  the  pains  in  my  chest  were 
certainly  relieved*  and  the  operator 
replaced  the  pole  of  the  magnet  in  his 
waistcoat  pocxet,  and  recalled  me  by 


Squills  l^ad  furnished  him  with  in 
London. 

<*  Them's  the   apparatoses  I — onss 
your  poles  of  coaches !  *' 

<<  And  how  do  you  apply  them  ?  ** — 
enquired  Mr  Lory. 

**  Why  you  open  the  legs  of  them* 
and  set  them  astraddle  a-top  of  your 
nose;  then  you  look  with  all  your 
might  at  the  little  white  ball,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  you*ll  he  sound  asleep.** 
**  Is  the  sleep  sound  ?  I  thonght  it 
had  some  preternatural  effects  similar 
to  those  of  animal  magnetism.*' 

"  Beats  'em  hollow — a  feller  as  is 
put  to  sleep  by  this  wonderful  instru- 
ment, knows  every  thing.  He  can 
even  tell  you  all  that  ever  happened  to 
any  body  you  like  to  name ;  he  can 
tell  all  that's  going  to  happen;  in 
fact,  it*s  a  thing  that  makes  a  man  a 
reg'lar  witch.*' 

<*  Extraordinary  I "  exclaimed  Mr 
Lory.  "  It  will  be  a  fine  subject  for 
a  lecture,  Mr  Podgers.'* 

"  With  quotations  from  the  poets— 
and  an  analysis  of  its  natural  causes," 
replied  that  gentleman^'*  Who  can 
predicate  any  thing  of  the  secret  sym- 
pathies that  may  pervade  the  whole 
system  of  existence  of  which  we  form 
a  part?  Who  can  say  whether  the 
electric  chain  being  touched  in  the  re- 
motest quarter  of  space*  does  not  cause 


a  touch  01  his  hand  to  the  world  of  a  vibration  for  which  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  account  in  our  own  most 
secret  souls?  It  may  be  that  the  in- 
tense volition  of  some  Abyssinian 
king  sitting  on  a  great  rock  amid  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  may  be  exer- 
cising, by  the  Dower  of  sympathy*  a 
mysterious  innuence  on  my  wnole 
being  at  this  very  hour.  Oh*  the  high 
truths  of  nature*  what  are  ^ey  but 
stepping-stones  by  which,  by  pain  and 
toil,  we  work  our  way  up  the  steep 
mountains  of  science*  till  we  ascend 
into  the  pure,  the  infinite?" 

"  Oh  Annie*  isn't  that  beautiful?" 
said  Mrs  Lory  to  her  daughter. 

"  That's  what  I  call  th^  dreadfullest 
gammon  I  ever  heard*"  exclaimed  Mr 
Winnies,  who  did  not  like  that  any  one 
should  interfere  with  his  experiments 
with  dbquisitions  that  gave  snob  im- 
mense satisfaction  to  the  old  lady. 
''  Now*  I'll  just  ask  you,  Mr  Podgers, 
to  shut  that  mouth  of  yours*  and  go 
with  me  into  the  studv.  The  rest  of  the 
party  will  put  these  little  machhief  on 
m  the  mean  time*  and  a  few  minutes 
will  conviQce  you  of  all  I'v^  said— by 


every-day  life." 

"  Crikey  I  he  must  have  been  as  big 
as  a  mountain*  and  had  a  waistcoat 
the  sixe  of  a  meadow,  if  ho  put  the  pole 
of  the  Magnet  into  his  pocket.  Do  you 
mean  to  make  us  believe  that? — by 
George,  I'll  give  you  a  letter  to  Hocus 
and  Squills — they're  the  boys  for  touch- 
ing up  a  story.*' 

**  My  dear  sir*' — said  Mr  Lory^. 
'*you  must  surely  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
traordinary uses  of  the  pole  of  the 
magnet.'* 

**  To  be  sure  I  am — it*s  to  keep  the 
coach  steady,  and  hook  on  the  cross- 
bar. Do  you  think  I've  had  my  ^ye& 
shut  all  my  Journey  down — or  don't 
know  the  pole  of  a  coach  from  a  tooth- 
pick ?  But  never  mind  this  little  fel- 
ler with  his  fine  words — I  can't  make 
him  out  more  than  if  he  spoke  Frencd 
or  Greek,  or  any  other  of  the  dead 
language8~--look  at  this  here.*'  So  say- 
ing, he  undid  the  brown  paper  parcel, 
and  displayed  to  the  wonderstruck 
party  three  or  four  of  the  little  instru- 
ments shaped  like  compasses*  with  an 
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George  1  I'll  let  no  man  accuse  me  of 
a  want  of  veracity." 

*'  In  the  canse  of  science*  sir,"  re- 
plied Mr  Podgersy  "  Tin  willing  to 
submit  to  any  experiment." 

"Very  ifell — I'll  manipulate  you 
in  the  study :  and  you*U  all  be  asto- 
nished at  the  results,  *  said  Mr  Winnies^ 
while  he  fitted  the  instruments  on  the 
noses  of  Mr  Lory  and  his  wife ;  Annie 
begged  to  be  excused ;  and  leaving  the 
philosophic  gentleman  and  his  spouse 
sitting  with  amazing  gravity^  gazing 
at  the  ivory  ball,' he  led  Mr  Podgers 
into  the  study,  and  locked  the  door. 

**  All  the  phenomena  of  nature/' 
said  that  gentleman,  seating  himself  in 
preparation  for  the  experiment,  "  are 
rendered  easy  and  simple  by  a  recur- 
rence to  the  great  and  fundamental 
truth  which  has  escaped  the  researches 
of  philosophy,  that  life  is  an  hypothesis. 
On  that  broad  base  I  take  my  stand, 
and  the  dim  becomes  bright,  and  silence 
eloquence." 

Mr  Winnies  in  the  mean  time  had 
taken  off  his  coat,  and  at  this  period 
of  the  orator's  address,  abruptly  broke 
in  on  his  harangue,  by  presenting  his 
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moment  was  come.  From  such  enor- 
mous strength,  roused  by  such  con  firmed 
insanity,  he  saw  there  was  no  escape. 

"  will  you  promise?"  again  said 
Mr  Winnies.' 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,  my  dear  sir- 
any  thing  you  can  suggest." 

«  Here,  then,  clap  this  machine 
across  yonr  nose,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  if  any  body  asks  you  questions, 
say  that  unless  Harry  Bobus  marries 
Annie  Lory  within  a  week,  old  Mrs 
Lory  will  die  of  the  small-pox — recol- 
lect. So  now  ril  lock  you  in ;  and  if 
you  fail  me,  youVea  gone  bob,  and  no 
escape." 

*•  This  here  is  one  of  the  wonder, 
fullest  examples  of  this  new  science  I 
ever  saw,"  said  Mr  Winnies,  walking 
triumphantly  into  the  parlour,  where 
theancient  couple  were  sitting  with  the 
instruments  balanced  on  their  noses. 
««  Mr  Podgers  is  prophesying  quite  ex- 
traordinary.    How  do  yof£  feel,  sir  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  feel,"  replied  Mr  Lory,  «*  as 
if  I  was  afflicted  for  life  with  a  most 
psunful  squint.  My  eyes  will  never 
come  right  again."  And  on  remov- 
ing the  machine,  his  looks  certainly 


clenched  fist  within  a  very  few  inches  of    confirmed  his  worst  fears. 
Mr  Podgers's  countenance.  '<  Oh,  it  will  go  off  again — we've 

«<  Do  you  see  this  here  bunch  of    got  an  Anti-squint  Lotion.  Blowed,  if 


bones?"  he  said. 

*(  I  perceive  your  hand." 

**  Then,  'pon  my  solemn  davy,  III 
knock  it  right  through  and  through 
your  skull,  if  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you.** 

'<  Thereisnoneed  for  such  vehement    and  see  the  wonderful  effects  on  Mr 
denunciations — as  life  is  an  hypothesis,    Podgers." 


old  grandmother  couldn't  see  her  right 
ear,  one  time,  with  her  right  eye. 
Such  an  infernal  squint  hers  was ;  but 
three  rubbings  made  her  as  well  as 
But  you  ought  really  to  go  in 


ever. 


**  What  is  he  doing  ?"  enquired  Mrs 
Lory,  who  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  shut  her  eyes,  and  therefore  felt  no 
great  inconvenience  from  the  experi- 
ment ;  "  is  he  eloquent  ?  It  will  be  a 
great  treat  to  hear  him  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  prophetic  spirit." 

*'  No  great  treat  for  you,  ma'am, 
I'm  afraid,"    replied   Mr    Winnies  y 


and  the  magnetic  influence"- 

<*  Hold  your  clatter,  my  boy ;  or  by 
crikey  1  you'll  be  a  dead  man  in  half  a 
minute.  You  are  chattering,  and  howl- 
ing, and  kicking  up  a  dust  with  acro- 
stics and  other  parts  of  philosophy, 
to  get  bold,  if  you  can,  of  Annie  Lory 
and  her  money.-" 

"  Sir — what  is  the  meaning  ?" 

«*  Oh,  the  meaning's  very  plain — ^it  «•  but  before  you  go,  p'raps  you  would 
is,  that  unless  you  help  me  this  very  let  me  ask  Mjss  Annie  to  try  the  in- 
moment  to  get  oyer  the  mother^s  ob-  strument  in  your  absence?"  And 
jections,  and  obtain  her  for  Harry  Bo-  there  was  something  in  the  look  with 
bus,  I  will  mash  your  bones  into  a  jelly  which  Mr  Winnies  made  the  proposi- 
— I  will,  by  all  that's  good  1 "  tion,  that  induced  the  young  lady  to 

Mr  Winnles's  face  glowed  with  de«  accede  at  once.  He  fitted  the  ivory 
moniacal  rage,  his  prodigiously  mus-  ball  across  her  nose,  and  whispering 
cular  hand  clutohed  in  a  most  vigorous  to  her  to  slip  out,  for  now  the  coast 
manner,  in  the  immediate  proximity  was  clear,  and  Henry  Bobus  at  the 
ofMrPodger's  nose;  and  that  talented  end  of  the  street,  he  unlocked  the 
individual  immediately  conceived  an  study  door,  and  ushered  Mr  and  Mrs 
idea  that  the  strange  personage  before  Lory  into  the  room  where  Mr  Podgers 
him  was  a  maniac  of  the  most  dan*  was  sitting,  pale  and  terrified,  with  the 
gerbns  kind ;  and  he  felt  that  his  last    instrument  on  his  nose. 
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"  Is  he  asleep  ?  **  enquired  Mrs  Lory. 
'<  Sound  as.  a  chnreb/*  said  Mr 
Winnies,  striking  within  an  inch  of 
Mr  Podgers*  face  with. his  clenched 
hand.  Mr  Podgers  felt  the  wind  of 
the  blow,  and  shuddered.  **  Ask  him 
any  questions.  He  can  tell  you  the 
state  of  your  health.  He  knows  how 
long  you  have  to  live;  and  if  he 
doesn't  answer  right,  he  is  in  a  state 
of  the  dreadfuUest  danger  himself. 
How  long  has  Mrs  Lory  to  live  ?** 

^*  Not  above  a  week,'*  answered  Mr 
Podgeri  in  a  tremulous  tone,  "  un- 
less"  

**  Unless  what?"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
losing  all  her  regard  for  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  experiment,  in  her  anxiety 
about  the  means  of  averting  the  dread- 
ful sentence. 

<'  Unless  what?**  said  Mr  Winnies, 
giving  another  dig  with  his  hand 
within  an  inch  of  his  eyes. 

«*  Unless  Harry  Bobus** 

"  Well  ?  "  enquired  Mrs  Lory,  with 
incredible  anxiety,  "  what  of  Harry 
Bobus?** 

"  Unless  Harry  Bobus  marries  Annie 
Lory,**  continued  the  involuntary  pro- 
phet. 

"  Gracious  I — oh  I — what's  to  be 
done,  Mr  Lory  ?*'  exclaimed  his  wife. 
*'  Tve  dismissed  Harry  Bobus  from 
the  house — I've  told  him  Fll  never 
consent — Vve  driven  him  to  despair !  ** 
«  What  death  wUl  she  die  of?** 
asked  Mr  Winnies,  with  another  tre- 
mendous blow  towards  his  brow,  that 
made  his  hair  rise  up  as  if  in  terror. 

"  Of  the  smdl*pox  "  — -  answered 
Mr  Podgers,  groaning. 


"  Oh  Lord !— how  dreadful !  Mr 
Lory,  you  seem  to  take  no  interest  in 
saving  me  from  such  a  dreadful  fate. 
Is  it  impossible  for  Mr  Podgers  to  be 
misinformed?** 

'*  Quite  impossible ! "  replied  her 
husband — "  if  you  had  attended  to  my 
last  lecture  on  the  psychology  of  invo- 
luntary sleep,  you  would  have  known 
that,  under  that  astonishing  influence, 
the  future  is  as  open  to  the  patient  as 
the  past." 

"  Then  there's  no  hope.  Oh  I  m 
go  this  moment  and  tell  Annie  to  write 
for  Harry  Bobus." 

'* 'Twill  be  too  late,"  said  Mr 
Winnies — '<  Within  what  time  must 
they  be  married  to  save  this  old  lady 
from  the  small- pox  ?  " 

*<  Within  a  week,"  replied  the 
oracle. 

The  mother  rushed  distractedly 
from  the  room  in  search  of  her  daugh- 
ter; but  she  was  no  where  to  be 
found — she  sent  all  over  tho  village  in 
pursuit  of  her ;  but  she  could  gain  no 
tidings.  Days  passed  over,  but  on  the 
fourth,  a  letter  came  from  Cariisle, 
signed  *'  Anne  Bobus,^  and  relieved 
the  terrified  old  lady  from  the  fear  of 
immediate  dissolution.  Mr  Podgers, 
for  his  own  sake,  kept  his  secret,  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
any  thing  that  happened  during  his 
trance ;  and  Mr  Lory,  in  spite  of  a  con- 
firmed squint  acquired  in  tho  experi« 
ment,  lectured  on  the  marvellous  ef- 
fects of  the  discovery,  to  the  admiring 
Inhabitants  of  Dasnett,  appealing  to 
Mr  Podgers  for  a  confirmation  of  all 
his  statements. 


Chapter  IV. 


About  a  month  after  these  transac- 
tions, Mr  Winnies  found  himself  once 
more,  in  tho  course  of  his  journey,  at 
the  Black  Snake  in  Northampton. 
He  walked  by  the  well-known  path 
across  the  fields,  and  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  see,  on  a  wall  near  the 
dwelling-house  of  Mr  Lory,  a  large 
board,  with  the  words-**'  Lory  and 
Bobus,  Wood-merchants.** 

«Oho,  Master  Bobus!"  he  said, 
walking  down,  as  directed,  by  a  very 
crooked  finger  delineated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board;  and  casting  his 
eyes  round  the  immonse  beams  of  Nor- 
way timber  and  solid  blocks  of  maho- 
gany, piled  up  in  the  extensive  yard 

"My  five  hundred's  safe  enough,  I 


see.  I  wish  it  had  l^een  double,  for 
all  this  wood  must  be  worth  an  extra- 
ordinary fortune.  I  must  see  if  I 
can't  get  a  little  extra  out  of  faim^  by 
way  of  interest."  So  saying,  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  counting-house,  and  re- 
cognized our  good-natured  friend,  Mr 
Bobus,  sitting  on  a  high  chair  at  a 
desk,  while  a  gentleman  was  seated  in 
a  comer  of  the  room,  busily  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  reading  a  newspaper. 

"  Well,  old  Bobus,"  cried  Fluffy 

Jack,  holding  out  his  hand,    <'yott 

seem  pretty  snug  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  comfortable  indeed." 

<'  Married,  I  s'pose,  and  all  that? 

I've  just  stepped  over  to  wish  you 

joy." 
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«« YouVe  very  good." 

"  Capital  assortment  of  wood  here. 
You  keep  the  books  I  see  ?  ** 

**  Yes ;  ever  since  my  marriage  my 
father-in-law  has  g^yen  me  the  whole 
management  of  the  business." 

*'  Cash  aceonnts  and  all  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Winnies. 

His  friend  coughed^  in  an  embar- 
rassed manner,  as  he  answered  ''  Yes.** 

The  stranger  looked  np  from  his 

Eaper  for  a  moment,  and  went  on  with 
is  cigar. 

"  Then,  In  course,  you'll  give  me 
just  a  quiet  check  on  your  banker  for 
that  'ere  five  hundred  and  fifty"-- — 

Mr  Bobus  again  coughed,  as  If  he 
was  a  little  puzzled. 

"  What  I  you  don't  pretend  to  for- 
get that  'ere  odd  fifty  ?  It's  interest  on 
the  principaL    Come,  fork  out.'* 

**  The  fact  is,  Mr  Winnies,  that  Tm 
a  very  quiet,  bashful  sort  of  man.'* 

«  Well,  /  ain't,  and  that's  a  good 
thing ;  but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
my  Use  hundred  and  fifty  poUnds  ?'* 

"  And  I  have  no  pluck,'*  continued 
Mr  Bobus. 

"  Well,  you  don't  need  much  of  it 
to  write  to  a  banker,  do  you  ?  And 
what's  the  use  of  having  pluck  your- 
self, when  your  friends  have  plenty  of 
it  for  themselves  and  you  too  ?" 

«*  Ah,  that's  just  what  my  friend. 
Colonel  Stickem,  has  often  said  to  me. 
Colonel  Stickem,  Mr  Winnies— Mr 
Winnies,  Colonel  Stickem." 

The  gentleman  thus  introduced  to 
Flufiy  Jack  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
presented  a  countenance  of  most  dread- 
ful aspect,  covered  with  mustaches 
and  eyebrows,  and  scarred  with 
wounds ;  and  bowed  in  a  most  polite 
manner.  Mr  Winnies  put  on  a  little 
dignity  in  his  manner. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,  sir ;  but  I  was 
just  asking  my  friend  Bobus  for  a  little 
sum  he  owes  me«-and  I  think  a  stran- 
ger would  be  better  behaved  if  he  put 
the  door  between  him  and  two  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  a  business  conver- 
sation—that's what  I  think;  but 
p'r'aps  you're  of  a  different  opinion.** 

'<  Perhaps  I  am,"  said  the  colonel; 
"  but  I'm  a  plain  soldier — a  compau* 
ion  of  the  Tower  and  Sword.  I've 
slain  twenty  Miguelites  with  my  own 
hand  in  one  day,  and  think  I  may  be 
trusted." 

The  manner  of  the  soldier — ^the 
tallest,  the  broadest  shouldered,  the 


fiercest  eyed-^tho  longest  armed  man 
Mr  Winnies  had  ever  seen,  was  so 
mild  and  pacific,  that  Mr  Winnies  de- 
termined not  to  be  put  down.^ 

**  Bah ! — who  cares  for  your  swords 
and  towers  ?  You  are  not  going  to  be 
listening  and  eaves-dropping  here,  I 
assure  you." 

'<  The  fact  is,  Mr  Winnies/'  said 
Mr  Bobus,  who  sUU  retained  his  lofty 
position  on  the  three-legged  stool, 
**  that  my  friend  the  colonel  is  inte- 
rested in  this  matter.  He  has  betted 
with  me  fl?e-and-twenty  pounds  that 
you  don*t  get  a  shilling  from  me." 

**  Oh,  you  have,  have  you?"  said 
Mr  Winnies, — **  Did  you  ever  see 
me  eat,  sir  ?  1*11  swallow  pound  for 
pound  against  any  man  in  England. — 
Do  you  see  my  arm,  sir? — it's  as  strong 
as  a  horse's  leg ! " 

«  Well  sir,"  said  the  colonel, 
slowly  advancing,  *'  I  never  saw  you 
eat — I  never  looked  at  your  arm  ; 
but,  mark  me,  sir,  I  have  taken  the 
measure  of  your  nose,  and,  if  yon  open 
your  mouth  again,  I  shall  screw  it  out 
of  your  face,  as  if  I  was  drawing  a 
cork." 

The  words  of  the  colonel  were 
slow,  but  there  was  something  in  his 
voice,  as  he  approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  that  showed  he  was  very  far, 
indeed,  from  being  in  a  jocular  hu- 
mour. And  what  was  the  issue  of  the 
meeting  I  am  not  precisely  enabled  to 
say,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr  Winnies, 
for  a  very  long  period,  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly tender  about  the  nose  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was 
generally  supposed  he  had  been  thrown 
off  his  horse,  or  met  with  some  other  se- 
vere accident.  The  bone-setting  pills 
seemed,  in  his  instance,  to  have  lost 
their  effect,  for  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  his  countenance  is  still  most 
immensely  swelled ;  and,  from  the 
fact  of  his  shortly  after  leaving  this 
most  honourable  Circuit  considerably 
in  debt  to  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  it,  it  is  univer- 
sally believed  that  the  colonel  won 
his  bet,  and  that  Mr  Bobus,  though  a 
little  deficient  in  pluck,  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  mercantile  know- 
ledge ;  as  it  Is  clear,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  twenty- five  pounds,  he  made  a 
saving  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five-*not  to  mention  the  fifty  olaimed 
as  interest. 
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Thb  afikirs  of  A^hanUtan  ba?e  eli- 
dted  80  much  iptoresty  that  a  vlight 
narrative  of  the  rise  of  its  late  sove- 
reign may  serve  to  clear  some  of  the 
narratives  on  the  subject.  A  portion 
of  the  troops  of  Nadir  Shah^  in  his  in- 
vasion of  India  about  a  century  since* 
were  Affghans — a  race  of  barbarians, 
inhabiting  a  country  Xvhose  Alpine 
temperature  in  winter*  and  whose  fer- 
tility in  summer,  rendered  them  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  athletic  races 
of  Northern  India.  Nadir,  though  a 
brilliant  soldier*  was  a  tyrant*  and 
therefore  hated ;  but,  on  his  return  tQ 
Persia,  he  became  a  sot,  and  was  easi- 
ly circumvented  by  a  court  cabal. 
Poison  and  the  dagger  are  the  Eastern 
Bill  of  Rip^hts.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  agamst  him*  and  he  was  stab- 
bed when  lying  in  bis  tent,  probably 
drunk.  A  period  of  general  convul- 
sion followed*  in  which  his  auxiliary 
troops  fought  ^ach  other,  or  dbpersed 
to  their  own  homes.  In  the  general 
disruption,  the  principal  officer  of  the 
Affghans,  Ahmed  Shah*  seized  a  con- 
voy of  treasure  belonging  to  Nadir* 
returned  with  his  barbarians  to  his 
mountains*  drove  all  opposition  before 
him*  and  giving  himself  the  pictur- 
esque title  of  the  *'  Pearl  of  the  Age*' 
(Dooree  Pooranee)*  became  ponarch  • 
of  Afghanistan. 

Ahmed  had  begun  life  as  a  robber 
on  a  large  scale,  and  he  continued  his 
trade  on  an  increasing  one,  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  must  have  been  a  for- 
midable neighbour,  for  he  made  four 
invasions  of  India ;  fell  heavily  on  the 
decaying  house  of  Aurungzebe*  and 
robbed  and  massaered  without  mercy 
wherever  he  conquered.  At  length* 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  profligacy* 
plunder,  and  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  both* 
brought  the  founder  of  the  Aflghan 
throne  to  his  grave.  He  died  in  1773* 
about  twenty  years  after  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  British  In- 
dian Empire*  by  the  battle  of  Plassey. 

In  the  East  the  conqueror  is  always 
succeeded  by  a  coward — and  the  foun- 
der of  a  kingdom  by  a  fool ;  but  the 
kingdom  sometimes  escapes  the  naturid 


fall  of  the  dynasty.  Timouc  Shah* 
the  son  of  Ahmed,  was  an  indolent  vo-. 
luptuary ;  but  the  kingdom  survived 
him*  though  he  reigned  about  as  long 
as  his  active  and  clever  father. 

On  his  death  four  of  his  crowd  of 
sons  were  rivals  for  the  throne/ 
Humaioon*  the  eldest*  attempted  to 
proclaim  himself  king  at  Candahar* 
but  was  attacked  by  the  army  of 
Shah  Zemaon*  bis  brother,  who  had 
seized  on  Cabul,  and  assumed  the 
throne*  and  by  that  brother  had  his 
eyes  put  out*  and  was  thus  render- 
ed* in  the  Indian  style*  incapable  of 
empire.  India  is  the  land  of  conspi- 
racy, and  a  conspiracy  was  now  form- 
ed against  Zemaun*  or  his  vizier,  or 
both.  The  conspirators  were  seized* 
and  had  their  heads  cut  off.  But  they 
had  been  powerful  chieftains — their 
clans  vowed  revenge.  Mahmoud^  a 
third  brother*  put  himself  at  their 
head,  left  Herat,  of  which  he  had  been 
governor,  and  seized  Candahar.  Alt 
those  affairs  were  bloody,  but  tbo- 
roughly  Indian.  Zemaun*  who  bad 
been  preparing  for  an  excursion  of 
robbery  to  Hindostan*  now  stopped  on 
his  march*  and  hastened  back  to  crush 
the  rebelUon;  but  his  troops*  either 
tired  of  him,  or  corrupted  by  his  bro- 
ther* no  sooner  saw  Mahmoud*s  liness 
than  one  half  of  them  marched  over  to 
him.  The  vizier  and  the  monarch 
had  only  to  turn  their  horses'  heads 
and  fly.  They  escaped  to  one  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  but  Mahmoud*s  gold 
followed  them  there.  They  were 
both  delivered  up ;  Zemaun*  by  a  re- 
tributary  fate*  was  blinded,  and  the 
vizier*  more  fortunate,  was  put  tq 
death.  But  in  this  furious  family* 
there  was  a  fourth  brother*  Shoojab, 
who  had  been  leflt  in  charge  of  Ze- 
maun^s  principal  jewels  at  Peshawur. 
An  insurrection— how  raised  is  among 
the  secrets  of  Cabul  diplomacy— sud- 
denly burst  round  Mahmoud  in  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  revelry ;  he  was  do- 
throned*  and  the  jewel- keeper  placed 
in  his  room.     Shoqjah  was  now  king 

put  the  Afighan  jthrone  was  a^ain 
to  be  beset  by  insurrection.     Mah- 
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moud  escaped  from  hia  prisoD,  and 
Shoojah  was  forced  to  leave  his  harenij 
raise  an  armj,  and  pursue  him.  He 
had,  at  the  same  time,  an  army  fight- 
ing  in  Cashmere.  The  horizon  now 
began  to  grow  cloudy  on  all  sides. 
His  Affghanerian  army  was  attacked 
and  ruined  in  single  battle ;  the  next 
intelligence  was  that  Mabmoud's  gene- 
rid,  Futteh  Khan,  a  chieftain  of  re- 
markable bravery  and  talent,  had  taken 
Candahar:  this  was  about  1810. 
Shah  SbOojah  then  advanced  to  meet 
the  rebels,  with  a  powerful  army  ;  but 
he  was  beaten  in  two  pitched  battles, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  the  Punjaub,  the 
territory  of  Runjeet  Sing. 

Mahmoud  was  monarch  once  more, 
and,  like  a  savage,  forgetting  what  he 
owed  to  the  talents  and  bravery  of  his 
viiier,  Futteh  Khan,  or,  probably,  jea- 
lous of  his  popularity,  he  blinded 
him,  and  shortly  after  put  him  to 
deaUi.  "this  act  of  atrocity  produ- 
ced the  consequences  which  it  deser- 
ved ;  the  brothers  of  the  vizier  flew  to 
arms. 

Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  one  of  them, 
who  has  since  figured  so  largely  in  tlie 
history  of  this  distracted  conntry, 
made  himself  master  of  Cabul.  Two 
others  seized  Candahar,  Cashmere, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dominions* 

Shi^  Shoojah,  under  the  protection 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  was  still  iinlucky ; 
he  WAB  plundered  of  his  jewels.  The 
<<  Lion  of  the  Punjaub"  starved  the 
fngiUve  prince,  until  he  gave  up 
espedally  the  famous  diamond,  nam- 
ed ''  The  Mountain  of  Light;*' 
and,  at  length,  Runjeet  having  no 
more  to  get  from  him,  Sojah  and 
his  family  were  suffered  to  make 
their  way  to  the  British  territory  in 
1814. 

The  origin  of  the  war  with  DosI 
Mohammed  is  still  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  The  Persian  attack  on  He- 
rat, cpidy  directed  by  a  Russian  ge- 
neral, naturally  excited  suspicion  of 
the  loose  fidelity  of  the  Afighan  king. 
It  was  unquestionable  that  he  had 
commenced  a  correspondence  .with 
Russiat  under  pretence  of  protecting 
himself  against  the  aggressions  of 
Runjeet  Sing.  The  British  governor- 
general,  unaccountably  foi^getting  the 
absolute  fickleness  of  the  barbarian 
cbaraeter,  and  the  notorious  facility 
with  which  it  is  swayed  by  money*  is 
said  to  have  refused  advapeing  a  sub- 


sid:^  of  L.diiO,000,  which  the  *'  Dost*' 
(pripce)  declared  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  his  throne ;  and  a  nuurch 
across  India  and  a  war  were  prefer- 
red, which  have  already  cost,  on  a  ge- 
neral calculation,  about  twenty  times 
the  subsidy,  or  seven  millions  ster- 
ling, and  ma^  cost  an  unlimited  sum 
before  quiet  is  restored.  But  the  gal- 
lantry  of  the  British  troops  shone 
conspicuously  in  this  brief,  but  dan- 
gerous, campaign.  Dost  Mohammed 
was  beaten,  and  taken  prisoner ;  and 
now,  after  two  years  of  nominal 
triumph,  the  whole  struggle  is  to  be 
begun  again. 

But  a  new  display  of  sentiment  is 
actually  fastening  itself  on  this  un- 
promising subject,  and  the  Whiss  and 
Radicals  are  beginning  to  exut  the 
Afigfaans  into  patriots,  heroes,  and  sJl 
other  fine  thhigs  of  the  Radical  school. 
The  orators  say  that  the  Affghans  had 
a  right  to  hate  the  British  for  forcing 
a  beloved  eovereign  from  them,  and  an 
unbeloved  sovereign  on  them;  that 
Dost  Mohammed  was  the  universal 
delight,  and  Shah  Shoojah  the  univer- 
sal hatred,  and  that  they  were  only 
performing  the  part  of  William  Tell 
and  Timoleon.     But  what  is  the  fact  ? 
it  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  case  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII.     The 
French  irould,  doubtless,  have  prefer- 
red Napoleon,  because  he  gave  them 
pluncler ;  but  we  had  strong  reasons  for 
preferring  Louis,  because  he  allowed 
us  to  remain  at  peace.   The  Corsican 
was,  doubtless,  more  a  favourite  with 
the  French  amateurs  of  <<  La  gloire,*' 
than  the  old  fat  descendant  of  forty 
lazy  kings ;  but  he  was  a  much  more 
inconvenient  neighbour  for  us, — and 
that  was  the  grand  question  for  us  to 
consider.    Accordingly,  we  flung  that 
robbing  and  murdering  emperor  of 
the  braves  from  the  throne,  and  put 
the  old  man  in  his  seat.     This  was 
exactly  the  ease  with  the  Afigbans. 
Dost  Mohammed  was  sanguinary  and 
treacherous;  he  made  war  upon  us, 
and  we  beat  him*  captured  him,  and 
sent  him  to  study  the  art  of  respect- 
ing the  British  government  in  a  dun- 
geon.  Shah  Shoojah  may  be  a  sot  or 
a  simpleton,  but  he  will  not  make  war 
upon  us ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  our  con- 
venience to  keep  him  on  the  throne. 
Whether  we  have  done  all  in  the 
wisest  way — ^whether  we  might  not 
have  made  Dost  Mohammed  as  careful 
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of  preserfing  the  peace  as  the  Shah^  tish  expoDditure  gives  opuleDce  wher- 

is  altogether  a  question  of  circum-  ever  it  goes* — there  had  been  no  acts 

Btanoes.     Whether  it  would  not  have  of  tjraQnjr* — ^the  population  were  pro- 

been  much  better   to  ha?e  left  the  tected, — and,  as  to  the  idea  of  their 

Dost  and  the  Kamraoif  and  the  whole  feeling  disgraced,  like  so  many  Ro- 

circle  of  sayages^  to  fight  it  out*  and  mans  or  Englishmen,  at  seeing  an 

ent  up  each  other*  we  have  not  the  enemy*s  army  supporting  a  returned 

slightest  doubt  would  have  been  the  sovereign,  all  is  verbiage.     The  only 

right  proceeding*  and  must  be  the  pro-  difference  between  the  parties,  is,  that 

ceeding  after  all.     But  to  represent  the  British  paid,  but  did  not  bribe* 

the  Affghans  as  chivalrie,  sensitive*  while  the  Dost  Mohammed  party  bri- 


and  romantic* — as  imitating  in  the  bed*  but  did  not  pay*  and*  among  bar- 
slightest  degree  the  rising  of  the  barians*  the  bribe  always  carries  the 
Swedes  for  Gnstavus*  or  the  Scotch  field. 

for  the  Chevalier*  is  nothing  but  to  But  the  matter  must  come  before 
burlesque  all  truth*  and  make  a  tinsel  the  great  British  tribunal .  The  go- 
novel  out  of  a  barbarian  incident,  vernor-general  must  be  compelled  to 
The  real  nature  of  the  insurrection  is*  account  for  his  first  having  suffered 
an  intrigue  to  drive  Shah  Shooj ah  from  so  foolish,  rash*  and  wasteful  a  war, 
the  throne,  and  put  the  contriver  of  ever  to  have  been  contemplated*  and 
the  intrigne  into  it ;  the  same  thing  then  to  account  for  the  palpably  ab- 
bas been  done  a  hundred  times  over  surd,  hazardous*  and  senseless  man- 
in  India.  An  individual  or  a  party  ner,  in  which,  after  the  conquest*  the 
have  got  together  money  enough  to  attempt  to  keep  the  country  was  main- 
hire  soldiers ;  the  nation  are  banditti*  tained.  He  must  produce  the  corre- 
and  would  hire  themselves  to  any  one ;  spondence  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes* 
the  perfidy*  lies*  bribery*  and  villany  whose  friends  declare  that  he  made 
of  all  kinds  with  which  every  thing  the  strongest  remonstrances  against 
done  by  the  Asiatics  is  carried  on,  the  whole  expedition.  He  must  pro- 
make  a  conspiracy— at  once,  the  con-  duce  the  correspondence  of  Mr  Clerk* 
spiracy  swells  into  a  rebellion.  If  the  and  the  other  residents  in  that  part  of 
British  resident  is  a  man  of  sense  and  India.  He  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
vigilance,  he  watches  the  plot*  crushes  country  on  the  project  which  was  so 
the  rebellion*  and  bangs  the  principal  long  said  to  be  entertained  of  garri- 
performers.  If  he  is  merely  a  showy  soning  Herat*  and  thus  extending  the 
coxcomb,  he  allowa  himself  to  be  line  of  British  hostilities  from  China 
tricked  with  his  eyes  open, — ^imagines  to  Persia*  a  line  of  2000  miles.  He 
himself  the  first  diplomatist  in  the  must  account  for  the  ignorance  which 
world*  while  he  is  laughed  at  bv  his  made  the  insurrection  a  surprise  to 
own  palankin  bearers,  and  sits  down  him ;  or  if  he  knew  of  it,  the  scattered 
to  pen  a  dispatch  to  the  governor-  and  helpless  condition  in  which  the 
general*  announcing  the  general  pa-  various  bodies  of  our  troops  were  left 
cification  produced  by  hia  genms*  in  that  wild  country.  If  he  can  de- 
when*  in  the  next  five  minutes*  he  is  fend  himself  on  those  points*  so  much 
shot  in  the  midst  of  a  general  rebel-  the  better ;  if  he  cannot*  let  justice  be 
lion.  Or*  if  be  is  a  sulky,  self-sufficient*  done  to  the  army  and  the  empire, 
and  obstinate  official*  he  despises  all  The  blow  hn  Cabnl  is  the  heaviest 
notice  of  the  movements  around  him*  that  has  fallen  on  the  Indian  army 
refuses  to  believe  that  he  is  not  infal-  since  the  days  of  Hyder  AH,  when  the 
libie*  and  finally  walks  into  the  pitfall  force  under  General  Matthews  was 
of  the  enemy*  in  the  face  of  day.  But  broken  up  by  the  Mysore  cavalry — ^but 
the  true  evil  of  such  things  and  this  was  upwards  of  half  a  centurv 
persons  Is*  the  hazard  into  which  ago.  .  It  is  a  heavier  blow  than  fell 
they  throw  clever  people  and. brave  on  the  British  army  in  Europe  du- 
men*  who  were  compelled  to  rely  on  ring  the  whole  Continental  war ;  for 
them.  Still  we  must  have  no  varnish-  though  our  troops  on  the  Continent 
ing  of  the  Affghans ;  the^  are  a  often  suffered  from  disease  and  winter* 
blocdy*  plundering*  and  vicious  race  they  fought  successfully,  and  even 
of  savages.  The  British  certainly  the  march  to  Corunna  was  finished  by 
were  impolitic  in  remaining  so  long  in  a  victory.  But  in  Affghanistan*  every 
their  country ;  but  the  Affghans  had  kind  of  blunder  seems  to  have  been 
been  actually  benefited  by  them :  Bri-  committed*  and  every  kind  of  loss  suf- 
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feredy  unrelieved  by  a  single  ray  of 
victonr.  Ourgallant  troops  have  been 
forced  indignantly  to  fly  before  a  rab* 
ble^  because  the  rabble  had  food  and 
they  had  none ;  and  the  force  which  a 
few  months  ago  would  have  marched 
triumphantly  from  end  to  end  of  In- 
dia>  is  now  fagitivey  or  showing  its 
habitual  bravery  only  in  dying  on  the 
field. 

The  French  newspapers  are  in 
high  exultation  at  this  melancholy  and 
bitter  catastrophe.  The  miserable 
spirit  of  a  Frenchman  is  n^er  to  be 
softened  by  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
the  sufferings  of  brave  men.  All 
Paris  is  dancing  with  eztasy  at  the 
idea  of  our  treops  being  driven  out  of 
Cabul.  All  the  scribblers  are  on  tip- 
toe for  disasters,  and  the  contempti- 
ble vanity  of  the  nation  sees  nothing 
less  in  them  than  wiping  out  the  dis- 


grace of  Waterloo.  **  Perflde  Al- 
bion,**  is  the  melo-dramatie  rant  of 
those  most  pitiful  of  penmen.  ^'^Voila 
la  Decadence,**  is  the  prediction  of  tJto 
haranguers.  And  so,  England  is  to 
be  ruined,  because  a  force,  that  after 
all  would  scarcely  have  made  an  ad- 
vanced guard  for  a  Continental  army, 
has  been  cooped  up  by  snow,  and 
compelled  to  evacuate  a  country  where 
it  could  not  find  food  I  But,  if  France 
has  some  high-minded  and  some  even 
rational  men,  she  has  millions  al- 
ways pitiful,  always  boastful,  and  al- 
ways mean,  always  talking  of  their 
high  feelings^  and  always  bitter  and 
malignant,  always  vaunting  their  own 
prowess,  and  yet  writhing  under  the 
scourge  that  every  nation  of  Europe 
has  in  turn  laid  on  France*  and  will 
lay  on  her  again. 


Ikblamd. 


If  wo  should  get  no  other  good  from 
the  Conservative  Ministry,  we  should 
thank  it  for  its  good  to  Ireland.  Mur- 
der and  larceny,  the  burning  of  houses 
and  the  robbery  of  arms,  still  go  on, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  impulses,  long  and 
strongly  given.  Ten  years'  practice 
must  produce  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
burning  out  parsons  and  shooting 
landlords.  We  cannot  expect  the  re- 
gular professors  of  assassination  to 
throw  aside  their  calling  by  virtue  of 
a  notion  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
jail  deliveries ;  but  still  they  are  sub- 
sidiog,  and  will  subside  more  and  more, 
as  the  law  begins  to  revive  a  little, 
and  judges  and  attorney-generals  are 
something  more  than  gentlemen  who 
wear  heavy  wigs,  and  receive  heavy 
salaries. 

But  the  great  point  is,  that  ''  Agi- 
tation*' has  nearly  run  itself  out. 
The  rampant  mendicancy  that  so  lately 
ran  over  Ireland  with  its  mouth  full 
of  grievances,  and  its  bag  full  of 
priest  pence,  is  now  become  actually 
the  cripple  that  it  pretended  to  be.  It 
can  no  longer  pluck  the  bandages 
from  its  eye,  ad  libitum,  or  unscrew 
its  wooden  leg,  and  take  a  share  in  the 
fight,  with  it  for  a  weapon ;  it  is  now 
growing  sightless,  and  the  wooden  leg 
is  necessary  to  its  being  able  to  move 
at  all.  If  the  hat  in  hand  was  once 
partly  a  pi^etext  for  licensed  rambling 
and  licensed  lies,  it  is  now  a  real  re- 


source, and  the  only  one.  The  **  great 
indigent*'  is  no  longer  a  pampered 
layer-  of-  the  •public  -  under-contribu- 
tion;  like  the  beggar  in  GU  BlaB» 
with  his  musket  levelled  from  behind 
his  begging-box,  it  it  a  beggar,  and 
must  live  on  alms  or  nothing.  Un- 
questionably this  is  not  the  pieasantest 
condition  in  the  world.  Those  who 
find  amusement  in  the  spectacle  of 
dilapidated  faction,  may  undoubtedly 
indulge  themselves  in  comparing  the 
lusty  audacity  of  the  brawlers  during 
the  last  teu  years,  with  their  sudden 
decrepitude  within  the  last  six  months. 
But  we  have  bowels ;  we  are  not  made 
of  that  stern  stuff*.  We  feel  for  those 
who,  having  been  accustomed  for  one 
half  of  their  lives  to  live  on  charity, 
suddenly  see  no  other  prospect  for  the 
other  half  but  to  work  or  starve.  We 
can  conceive  nothing  more  afflicting 
to  any  sort  of  gentlemen,  whose  easy 
career  was  in  the  public  wheelbarrow, 
rolled  from  pavement  to  pavement  by 
the  hands  of  a  commiserating  oommu- 
nity,  than  to  be,  without  further  no- 
tice, trundled  out,  and  ordered  to  use 
.their  own  legs,  and  live  by  the  labour 
of  their  own  hands.  Agitation  is  like 
the  <<  Rent,*'  and  the  '<  Rent"  Is  like 
the  decision  of  the  auctioneer's  ham- 
mer, it  is  **  going,  going,  gone."  So 
long  as  place  and  pension  can  be 
counted  on,  zeal  will  always  be  at  a 
premium.    The  Rent  was  a  good  spe- 
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uiHatlon  biicdf  for  men  will  raidily 
enough  give  five  BhiliingB  to  ensure 
fi?e  hundred  ponnds  a-year.  But 
thbie  delightfbl  days  must  be  noir 
among  the  **  things  that  were."  Ire- 
land, *<old  Ireland,"  •^yonng  Ire- 
land"—fon  according  to  the  meta- 
phorical magic  of  the  itiiierantSy  she 
is  alternately  an  old  lady  and  a  joung 
gentleman*  a  broken  antique  and  a 
brawny  braggadocio,  a  grandmother 
of  grieTance,  distorted  With  six.  hun- 
dred years  of  ehains,  Btralt-waistcoats» 
and  a  Newgate  dietary*  and  a  dashing, 
broad-shouldered,  long-striding,  and 
hectoring  champion,  club  in  hand,  the 
model  of  a  recruit  for  the  <' Royal 
Horse  Guards,  Blue" — Ireland,  whe- 
th^  old  or  young,  is  coming  to  her 
senses,  and^  happening  to  find  that  the 
annual  demand  for  her  shillings  is 
attended  with  as  little  profit  as  plea- 
sure, she  is  annually  closing  her  purse 
tighter,  until  its  orifice  will  be  undis- 
coverable  by  the  keenest  penetration. 
That  such  a  contribution,  for  such 
purposes,  should  ever  have  been  suf- 
fermi  by  a  rational  government,  has 
nfte'n  perplexed  lis;  but  perhaps  it 
was  better,  on  thto  whole,  to  let  the 
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absurdity  take  its  eoTtrse,  and  wear 
Itself  out  It  was  a  curious  experi- 
ment on  the  art  of  extracdng  money 
fhim  the  rags  of  paupers,  and  raising 
a  party  on  the  rags  of  principle.  But 
Conservatism  has  thrown  it  into  a 
position,  where,  on  the  theory  of  the 
exhausted  receiver,  it  mnst  die.  It 
may,  like  the  mouse  or  the  viper,  usnal 
in  such  philosophical  shows,  pant,  and 
struggle,  and  foam  at  the  mouth,  for  a 
while ;  but  its  breath  once  taken  away, 
its  existence  will  soon  be  at  an  end. 

We  are  even  glad  that  Conserva- 
tism has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
tinguish the  nuisance  by  any  direct 
blow.  It  has  simply  opened  the  sluice 
which  kept  up  the  pond,  and  diongh 
agitation,  like  the  eel,  will  plunge  in 
the  lowest  mire,  and  may  wriggle 
long,  yet  there  is  an  end  of  all*  things ; 
all  its  tenacity  of  life,  and  ail  its  skill 
in  hiding  in  kindred  slime,  will  not 
save  it;  if  it  shows  on  the  surface  it 
Will  be  caught,  and  if  it  hides  at  the 
bottom  it  will  be  dried  out  of  exis- 
tence. The  pond  is  growing  ah^Iower 
already,  and  the  reptile  wHthes  and 
dives  in  vain. 


CEMBTB&tBS. 


A.  snccession  of  letters  have  appear- 
ed In  the  public  papers  respecting  the 
custom  of  burying  in  cities,  and  espe- 
cially of  burying  in  vaults  under 
churches.  Without  asking  whetl%r 
some  of  this  sudden  eagerness  is  not 
dictated  by  the  shareholding  interests 
of  the  cemetery  companies,  we  entirelv 
agree  in  the  '*  prayer  of  the  petition,^' 
and  hope  that  another  session  will 
not  be  sufibred  to  pass,  without  bring- 
ing the  whole  question  fully  before 
Parliament.  It  is  the  duty  of  die 
Home  Secretary — and  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  we  are  satisfied  that 
«very  duty  will  find  Its  due  attention — 
to  watch  over  the  health  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  we  see,  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  already  consulting,  by  mak- 
ing parks  and  places  of  exeretse  for 
the  population.  But  the  duty  extends 
below  ground,  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face. Thousands  aud  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bodies  yearly  laid  together 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  metro- 
polis, must  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  atmosphere.  But  it  is  still  Worse 
whfen  buried  In  the  vaulu  of  a  chureh. 


There  the  atmosphere  has  icarcellr 
any  change  during  the  week,  and  on 
Sundays  a  congregation  are  sent  to 
breath  the  efflu^a  which  has  been  es- 
caping from  the  melancholy  cham- 
bers below  for  the  six  days  before* 
The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  forbid  any 
farther  burials,  whether  in  the  chureh- 
yards  or  vaults ;  and  to  send  ail  bodies 
to  places  distant  from  the  dwellings 
of  man.  But  wo  must  also  recollect 
a  matter  of  justice,  which  those  wri- 
ters seem  to  have  rather  curiously 
omitted.  The  burial  fees  fbrm  a  part 
of  the  ancient  stipends  of  the  clergy, 
and  ver^  properly  so,  as  the  dergy 
are  obliged  to  officiate  at  the  inter- 
ments. This  source  of  income^  which, 
though  trifling  In  the  smaller  Lon- 
don parishes,  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  more  populous  ones,  must 
not,  and  cannot  be  taken  away  with- 
out compensation.  Yet,  in  some  in- 
stances, this  compensation  has  been 
rendered  extremely  inadequate,  whe- 
ther through  peculiar  dexterity  in  the 
agents  of  the  cemetery  companies  be- 
fore Pariiament,  or  the  want  of  su£B- 
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cient  infoirmation  on  the  part  of  tbe 
committers  themselves.  This  must 
be  wholly  avoided  in  future.  A  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  appointed  by  Par- 
liament^  taking  the  shape  of  a  per- 
manent board>  to  receive  all  i4;>plica* 
lions  relative  to  new  cemfeteries^  to 
prevent  their  encroaching  on  public 
roads^  to  fix  on  the  most  fitting  situa- 
tionsy  and  even  to  pass  an  opinion  on 
their  mode  of  laying  out  the  ground^ 
and  on  the  architecture  of  their  cha- 
pels ;  and  thus  prevent  the  enormities 
of  bad  tastcy  or  even  the  improprie- 
ties in  higher  matters^  which  the  ge- 
neral adoption  of  cemeteries*  by  all 
kinds  of  companiesi  may  produce.  We 
should  also  strictly  award  the  satisfac- 
tory compensation  to  the  parochial 
clergy,  for  the  portion  of  their  in- 
come of  which  they  would  be  thus  de- 
privedy  and  which*  under  the  new 
plan*  instead  of  lightening  the  expense 
of  bnrials  to  the  people,  would  only 
go  into  the  pockets  of  speculators  and 
shareholders. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  cemeteries  on  this  plan  would 
have  invaluable  results.  In  the  first 
instance,  it  would  turn  a  public  dan- 
ger into  a  public  omamenty  by  plant- 
ing in  the  environs  of  London  beauti- 
ful spots,  whose  solemn  purpose  would 
impair  neither  their  use  nor  Uieir 
beauty.  Taking  eare  that  they  should 
be  without  the  fantastic  frippery  which 
makes  the  great  cemetery  of  Paris  ri- 
diculous, they  might  have  monuments 
and  arcfaiteetoral  embelllshmentft,  hon- 
ourable to  the  memoty  of  the  dead,  to 
the  arts,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation.  The  hero,  the  statesman^  the 
poet,  and  the  painter,  might  have  their 
characteristic  memorials.  The  English 
are  not  a  people  of  triflers,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  even  a  walk  among  those 
Westminster  Abbevs  in  the  open  air, 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  national 
feelings. 

But  there  are  several  things  which 
must  be  peculiarlv  attended  to.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  always  consecra- 
ted. Not  that  we  place  any  supersti- 
tious value  on  the  ceremony,  nor  are 
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at  all  afraid  that  perturbed  spirits  will 
more  haunt  the  ground  for  its  want  of 
the  consecration.  But  the  ceremonial 
secures  it  for  the  purpose  fdr  ever. 
Once  consecrated,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. While,  if  not  consecra- 
ted* the  company  which  Ibrms  the 
cemetery  may  be  bankrupt,  and  iti 
bankruptcy  may  turn  the  place  of  in- 
terment into  a  brick-field,  or  a  build- 
ing-field, or  any  other  purpose  of  se^ 
cular  sale,  within  a  week.  Another 
matter  of  importance  is,  that  no  cler- 
gyman of  the  Established  Church  will 
officiate  where  the  ground  has  not 
been  thus  consecrated ;  and  though 
some  of  the  sectaries  may  allow  theit* 
preachers  to  perform  the  ritual  of  bu- 
rial according  to  their  fashion,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  no  service 
at  all,  or  one  so  indecorous  as  to  be 
worse  than  none. 

Another  point  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  It  is  the  custom  to  build  a  cha- 
jpel  on  the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  that  part  of  the  burial  service 
which  is  appointed  to  be  read  within 
the  church  walls.  But  it  Is  unsuitable 
to  the  idea  of  a  church,  to  have  it  only 
for  the  melancholy  obiect  of  interring 
the  dead ;  its  natural  destination  is,  to 
give  knowledge,  instruction,  and  con- 
solation to  the  living.  We  think  that 
those  chapels  should  in  every  case  be 
made  places  of  regular  worship  on  the 
Sunday,  and  be  used  only  as  other 
churches  are  for  the  burial  service. 
There  might  be  some  slight  difficulties 
as  to  the  endowment ;  but  if  it  were 
made  to  arise  from  the  fees  of  the  ce- 
metery, or,  in  case  of  their  being  under 
L.150  a  year,  from  the  funds  of  the 
company,  by  the  act  of  incorporation, 
the  usual  objections  to  proprietary  in- 
terests, or  voluntary  payments,  would 
be  obviated,  a  considerable  increase, 
perhaps  an  important  one,  would 
be  given  to  the  ministerial  body^  and 
the  public  mind  would  be  met  by  spi- 
ritual teaching  on  the  very  spot,  and 
at  the  moment,  where  that  teaching 
was  most  likely  to  make  a  deep  and 
permanent  impression. 


The  ExaTHQUAKB. 


The  London  populace — and  they 
are  many — and'the  London  wits — ^and 
they  are  few— have  been  all  busy  with 
the  fate  of  this  famous  city,  which 


was  to  have  been  swallowed  up  on  the 
1 7th ;  but  the  prophets,  having  been 
suddenly  reminded  that  they  had  not 
provided  for  the  difference  between 
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the  "  old  style*'  and  the  new,  the 
earthquake  has  put  itself  off  until  next 
month*  with  a  promise  that»  in  case  of 
any  further  disagreement,  it  will  not 
be  bound  to  attend  to  the  caprices  of 
the  Almanac,  but  will  do  its  will, 
without  waiting  for  any  body.  The 
origin  o'f  this  solemn  announce- 
ment is  still  rather  obscure.  It  has, 
with  most  plausibility,  hitherto  been 
traced  to  the  gin-shops  of  St  Giles's, 
where  the  population  were  heard  to 
talk  something  Ijirgely  and  loudly  of 
"  swallowing  upon  the  day  of  their 
national  saint,  St  Patrick's  birth  hap* 
pening  to  fall  on  the  I7tli.  By  others 
It  has  been  conjectured  to  arise  from 
the  couTersation  of  the  committee  for 
building  the  Royal  Exchange,  who 
talked  of  "  swallowing  **  half  a  million 
sterling.  By  the  political  people  of 
the  Western  portion  of  the  metropo- 
lis, it  has  been  asserted  to  have  its  ori' 
gin  in  a  speech  on  finance,  three  hours 
and  a  half  long,  which  the  House  mar- 
vellously exerted  the  faculty  of  deglu- 
tition in  swallowing ;  and  whose  efl^qts 
will  be  to  swallow  up  three  per  cent  of 
the  regular  income  of  every  man  in 
England,  *'  including  those  who,**  as 
the  honourable  and  learned  member  for 
Ireland  observes,  '*  have  no  regular 
income  at  all.**  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  St  Patrick  earthquake- 
makers  have  the  fairest  chance  of  es- 
tablishing their  claim;  for  if  being 
knocked  down,  or  tumbling  down,  af- 
ter a  due  quantity  of  '*  swallowing,** 
belong  to  the  operations  of  earth- 
quakes in  general,  the  "  finest  pban- 
try  under  the  sun,**  even  in  the  mist 
and  'mire  of  St  GUes's,  are  the  most 
practical  converts  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  We  understand 
that>  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
beliefy  they  tite  now  packing  up  their 
furniture,  a  light  labour  in  general, 
and  running  off  before  quarter-day,^ 
a  performance  not  infrequent  among 
the  observers  of  saints'  days.  But 
who  would  remain  in  London  to  be 
crushed  into  a  jelly,  and  have  to  p^y 
his  lodgings  besides  ? 

The  Geologists— for  even  the  pro- 
found in  pipe-day  and  pebbles  have 
taken  the  matter  into  their  gravest 
consideration— ^are  attempting  to  calm 
the  public  fears  by  asserting  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm,  there  being 
'*  no  possibility  that  an  earthquake  can 
take  place  within  London,    or   the 
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circle  of  the  late  twopenny  post."  Wo 
confess  that,  with  all  our  respect  for 
the  science,  our  conviction  on  that 
subject  is  not  complete,— for  earth- 
quakes are,  like  the  ladies,  very 
changeable  affairs,  as  well  as  very 
powerful ;  and  the  earthquake  which, 
sixty  years  ago,  buried  Lisbon,  might 
alter  its  mind,  and  pay  its  attentions 
to  London,  without  one  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  reason. 
However,  the  Geological  Society  are 
said  to  be  about  appointing  a  commit* 
tee  to  visit  the  centre  of  the  earth  | 
and  the  distance  being  only  4000 
miles,  they  may  take  it  in  their  way 
to  the  next  summer  meeting,  where 
their  adventures  will  form  a  useful 
variety  in  the  "reports,"  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  are  growing  rather 
dull.  When  the  committee  shall  have 
ascertdned  that  the  strata  for  the 
whole  4000  miles  are  regular  granite, 
or  wooden  blocks  firmly  rammed  to- 
gether on  the  principle  of  the  Oxford 
Street  pavement,  we  shall  go  to  our 
slumbers  in  peace — but  not  till  then. 

An  antiquarian  has  produced  from 
a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
1203,  the  following  true  oracle:— 

*'  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -two 
Four  things  the  snn  shall  view,^ 
London's  rieh  and  fftmous  town 
Hungry  earth  shall  swallow  down ; 
Storm  and  rain  in  France  shall  be, 
Till  every  river  cons  a  sea ; 
Spain  shall  be  rent  in  twain, 
And  Cunino  waste  the  land  again. 
So  say  I,  the  Monk  of  Dree, 
In  the  twelve  hundredth  year  and  three." 
Harleian  ColUetion,  (British  Ma- 
seum,)  8006,  folio  319. 

Another  is  given,  as  from  Dr  Dee 
the  astrologer.  Dee  was  a  very  clever 
fellow,  of  whom  we  shall  tell  you  some- 
thing' when  we  are  less  in  terror  of  the 
earthquake.  He  was,  we  are  afraid,  a 
great  deal  of  a  knave,  like  many  other 
clever  fellows ;  and  as  his  temper  was, 
like  that  of  all  who  understand  the 
world,  of  the  most  accommodating 
order,  he  would  have  had  no  more 
objection  to  live  by  earthquakes  than 
by  picking  pockets.  The  lines  given 
to  his  pen,  or  rather  tripod,  are  excel* 
lent  in  their  way : — 

''  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  yon  all. 
Prepare  yourselves  for  dreadful  fall 
Of  house  and  land  and  human  soul— 
The  measure  of  your  sins  are  full ; 
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Id  the  year  one  eight  and  forty-two 
Of  the  year  that  ia  ao  new  ; 
In  the  third  month,  of  that  sixteeny 
It  may  be  a  day  or  two  between. 

Perhaps  you'll  toon  be  stiff  and  cold, 
Dear  Christian  be  not  stout  and  bold ; 
The  mighty  kingly  proud  will  see 
This  comes  to  pass  as  my  name's  Dee/' 
1598.  M.S.  in  the  British  Museum. 
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It  is  unlucky  that  the  rhymes,  in 
neither  case,  are  in  the  British  Mu« 
seum,  nor  in  any  other,  but  in  the 
head  of  the  ingenious  discoverer. 
But  as  they  were  excellent,  and  as  no 
known  liTing  poet  could  produce  their 
equal,  let  them  fall  as  *'  treasure- 
trove*'  to  the  dead  doctor. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  claim  for  the 
nineteenth  centurT  originality  in 
earthquakes,  or  indeed  in  any  thing 
ebe.  It  is  the  imitation  age.  Our 
ancestors  were  just  as  ridiculous  a 
hundred  years  ago.     Horace  Wal- 


it,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  laughing ; 
but  it  is  so  true  that  Arthur,  of  White's 
Club,  told  me  last  night,  that  he  should 
put  off  the  last  ridotto,  which  was  to  be  on 
Thursday,  because  he  hears  nobody  would 
come  to  it.  Dick  Leveson  and  Mr  Rigby, 
who  had  supped  and  stayed  late  at  Bed- 
ford-house the  other  night,  knocked  at 
several  doors,  and  in  a  watchman's  volce^ 
cried  '  past  four  o'clock  and  a  dreadful 
earthquake ! '  This  frantic  terror  prevails 
so  much,  that  within  these  three  days, 
730  coaches  have  been  counted  passing 
Hyde-park  corner,  with  whole  parties  re- 
moving into  the  country.  Here  is  a  good 
advertisement  which  I  cut  out  of  the  pa- 
pers to-day — <  On  Monday  next  will  be 
publithed,  price  sixpence,  a  true  and  exact 
list  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  have 
left,  or  shall  leave,  this  place,  through  fear 
of  the  earthquake.'  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns — that  is,  gowns 
to  sit  out  of  doors  all  night.  These  are 
of  the  more  courageous.  One  woman^ 
still  more  heroic,  is  come  to  town  on  pur- 


pole,  that  keenest  of  all  the  fools  of  posoi^  She  says  all  her  friends  are  in  Lon- 

fashion,  the  most  philosophical  of  COZ-  don,  and  she  will  not  survive  them.    But, 

combs,  and  the  most  delightful  po-  ^^^  will  you  think  of  Lady  Catltarine 

Usher  of  sneer  and  satires  to  the  end  Pelham,  Lady  Frances  Arundel,  and  Lord 

of  a  long  and  utterly  useless  life,  thus  •^^  L*^y  Galway,  who  go  this  evening  to 

tells  hb  tale  in  the  most  amusing  of  *"  ^^  *®"  "*'«•  ^^^  ®f  *®^°»  ^here  they 


all  possible  collections  of  letters. 

"  Several  families,"  he  writes  on  the 
2d  of  April,  "  are  literally  gone,  and 
many  more  going  to-day.  I  am  almost 
ready  to  bom  my  letter  now  I  have  begun 


are  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning, 
and  then  come  back,  I  suppose,  to  look  for 
the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  families 
under  the  rubbish  ?  The  prophet  of  all 
thb  b  a  trooper  of  Lord  Delaware's,  who 
was  yesterday  sent  to  Bedlam." 


Marriage. 


Lord  Francis  Egerton,  has  brought 
forward  a  measure  to  legalise  the 
marriage  of  widowers  with  their 
wives*  sisters.  We  have  not  now 
space  to  discuss  the  question,  nor 
any  dei^re  to  enter  into  a  detail, 
whose  very  mention  fills  one  with 
disgust.  That  there  may  be  indi- 
viduals who  would  choose  to  be  at 
liberty  to  have  their  wives'  sisters  for 
mistresses,  on  a  promise  of  marrying 
them  when  the  wife  was  in  her  grave, 
we  can  understand;  because  we  per- 
fectly know,  that  there  are  individuals 
who  envy  the  Turk  his  Harem,  and 
who  would  look  for  a  convenient, 
cheap,  and  unsuspected  Harem,nn  the 
familiarity  sanctioned  by  custom  with 
a  wife's  sister.  That  there  are  also 
sisters  who  would  look  fortrard  to  the 
decease  of  the  wife,  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever ;  and  that  the  permission  to 
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contract  those  odious  marriages, 
would,  in  thousands  of  instances,  turn 
the  natural  affection  of  the  wife  for  her 
sisters  into  fear,  exclusion,  and  jea- 
lousy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
men  of  loose  principles — and  they  are 
by  no  means  a  minority — the  very  pos- 
sibility of  a  future  union,  would  pro- 
duce speculations  injurious  to  domes- 
tic virtue,  are  to  us  matters  of  de- 
monstration. The  world  is  not  too 
virtuous  as  it  is,  and  what  would  be 
the  natural  result,  if  a  husband  were 
suffered  to  look  on  his  wife's  sisters, 
perhaps  living  in  the  same  house,  with 
the  eyes  of  one  who  contemplated 
future  matrimony  ?  The  first  precept 
of  the  matrimonial  bond  at  the  altar 
is,  "  that  forsaking  all  others,  the 
husband  shall  adhere  to  his  wife  in 
sickness  and  health,  and  all  the  gene- 
ral casualties  of  life.**  But  what  would 
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be  the  worth  of  his  adherencey  if  hia 
miad  was  roving  round  a  circle  of 
young  women  seated  at  his  table? 
By  a  BtiU  higher  authority,  the  hus- 
band is  eommanded  *'  to  cleave  to  his 
wife;"  but  what  would  be  the  value 
of  this  high  and  primitive  commandi 
if  he  was  thinking  of  one  of  his  wife's 
sisters  as  her  substitute  and  successor? 
Or  if  we  are  to  be  told,  what  hinders 
him  now  from  so  casting  his  eyes  on 
any  woman  ?— the  answer  is,  that 
though  nothing  may  restrain  a  foolish 
or  a  profligate  mipd  from  such  acts 
In  gpneral  societyi  no  other  women 
are  by  custom  placed  in  such  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  him  as  those 
sisters;  that  the  familiarity  which 
would  be  an  open  offence  in  general 
society*  is  taken  as  an  instance  of  sim- 
ple kindness  in  such  relationships  |  and 
Chat  the  opportunities  which  general 
society  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer, 
form  the  natural  course  of  that  asso- 
ciation which  ought  to  subsist  lietween 
relations  at  once  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rated and  so  closely  allied*  We  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  measure 
irould  produce  bickering,  suspicion, 
and  even  a  tendency  to  gross  vice,  so 
far  as  it  was  practicallv  realized. 

Th0  law  of  the  land  is  against  it. 
By  that  law,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Reformation,  marriage  with  a  wife's 
sister  was  void,  on  application  to  tlie 
courts.  The  later  law  of  1635  mere- 
ly made  the  old  more  stringent; 
enacting,  that  the  children  of  such  a 
marriage  were  inevitably  illegitimate. 
Whereas,  by  the  old  law,  if  no  appli- 
cation was  made  against  their  legiti- 
macy before  the  death  of  the  parents, 
it  was  established. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  still  higher  law 
of  God  is  against  it.  In  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  the  de- 
grees of  forbidden  affinity  are  stated. 
It  is  distinctly  said  that  a  man  must 
not  marry  his  brother's  wife  on  the  de- 
cease of  her  husband :  now,  if  this  re- 
lationship prohibits  matrimony,  how 
much  more  strongly  must  the  pro- 
hibition exist,  where  the  relationship 
exists  by  a  man*s  wife ;  a  wife's  being 
of  all  relationships  the  closest?  The 
sister  of  the  nearest  of  all  possible  re- 
lations ;  namely,  that  in  which  our 
being  is  made  one,  must  be  a  nearer 
relation  than  the  wife  of  that  bro- 
ther, who  is  a  relation  in  only  the  se- 
condary degree.  And  this  reasoning 
has  been  held  so  valid,  that  the  mar- 
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riage  of  a  wife's  sister  or  a  husband's 
brother  has  never  been  suffered  in  the 
Christian  ohnrch  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  the  Jewish  church,  there 
was  one  excepted  case,  and  that  for  a 
reason  arising  wholly  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  property  among  the 
people.  The  onginal  division  of  the 
land  among  the  families  was  divine, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it, 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  proprie- 
tors shoald  have  offspring.  It  was 
therelbre  enacted,  that  if  an  Israelite 
died  without  offiipring,  his  next  no- 
married  brother  should  marry  his 
widow,  and  thus  be  the  possessor  of 
the  property,  and  the  father  of  those 
who  were  to  suooeed  to  it,  and  keep 
up  the  existence  of  the  family  to  after 
times.  But  this  was  a  regulation  ob- 
viously arising  from  circumstanoat, 
and  distinctly  commanded  by  heaven. 
In  all  the  other  instances,  the  lioeii- 
tiousness  of  which  those  minglings  of 
relationship  would  naturally  be  the 
origin,  was  guarded  against  in  tlie 
strictest  manner ;  and,  as  an  additional 
ground  of  prohibition,  it  was  declared 
that  those  offences  had  been  among 
the  crimes  which  rendered  the  kieathen 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  immediate 
source  of  t|ie  tremendous  pnnisbmept 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Canaanites. 
Of  Canaan,  it  was  pronounced  that 
for  those  iniquities-^*'  The  land  itself 
vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.  For  all 
those  abominations  have  the  men  of 
the  land  done,  which  were  before  you ; 
and  the  knd  is  defiled.  That  the 
land  spew  not  you  out  also,  when  ye 
defile  It,  i^s  it  spewed  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  For  whosoever 
shall  commit  any  of  those  abomina- 
tions, even  the  souls  that  commit  them 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people.*' 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  pro- 
hibitions are  founded  not  on  Jewish 
ordinances,  or  any  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  that  people  aJone:  tlie 
language  which  we  have  just  quoted 
shows,  that  they  were  equally  bindiiig 
on  nations  who  were  not  under  the 
Jewish  law,  and  who  had  known  no* 
thing  of  the  law.  They  were  a  law  of 
nature,  essential  to  the  common  order 
of  society  in  every  land  and  time. 

Why  we  are  now  to  abrogate  tliis 
original  law,  is  the  question.  It  is  per- 
feotly  true,  that  the  case  of  a  wife's  ska- 
ter and  husband  is  not  nentioned  by^ 
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Dame  in  the  Levitical  prohibition ;  but    bo  so^  while  she  remains  their  a«>M» 
wesay,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  law    but  not  when  she  becomes  their  step. 


that  case  is  included ;  the  connexion 
being  actually  nearer  in  consequence 
of  the  Tirtual  identity  of  wife  and  bus- 
ban  d. 


mother,  and  has  children  of  her  own* 
The  orphans  then  lose  the  advantage 
of  having  had  an  aunt,  and  exchange 
it  for  the  more  than  doubtful  superin- 


But,  e?en  if  the  law  of  God  or  of    tendence  of  a  Woman  with  a  family  to 
man  had  never  spoken,  the  absolute     provide  for.     As  the  law  now  stands. 


injury  in  some  instances^  and  inconve- 
nience in  nearly  all,  would  render  it 
the  fit  subject  for  a  prohibition. 

A  wife  ought  to  have  female  societr, 
if  possible ;  but  a  wife  who  would 
suffer  a  handsome,  gay,  and  agreeable 
young  woman,  who  had  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  attend  to  her  beauty  and 
her  gaiety,  to  be  constantly  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  would  be  at 
least  injudicious,  while  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  husband's  looking 
upon  this  gay  personage  as  a  future 
wife.  But  if  this  personage  were  one 
with  whom,  by  no  possibility,  could 
marrfage  ever  occur,  the  wife  might 
enjoy  female  intercourse,  without  ha- 
zard from  the  confidence.  This,  is  now 
the  condition  of  a  wife  having  sisters. 
Those  sisters  are  her  friends,  foi^d, 
constant,  and  cheering.  She  needs 
not  shrink  from  their  most  familiar 
intercourse,  nor  dread  to  give  them 
her  fullest  confidence,  nor  be  startled 
by  seeing  her  husband  receive  them 
with  a  kindness  like  her  own*  She 
has  in  them  friends  by  nature,  who. 


the  wife*s  sister  may  remain  the  aunt, 
and  extend  her  personal  care  to  the 
orphans;  by  the  proposed  law,  she 
would  remain  so  no  longer :  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  wife's 
sister  and  the  widower's  bride,  has 
been  swept  away ;  and  no  woman 
can  remain  under  the  widower's  roof, 
or  even  in  confidential  intimacy  with 
his  household,  without  exposing  heraelf 
to  the  imputation  of  husband-hunting, 
or  worse :  and  as  to  this  no  woman  of 
character  will  submit,  the  children  are 
virtually  deprived  of  one  of  their 
nearest  friends. 

But  suppose  the  aunt,  now  become 
a  wife,  to  nave  children — in  what  re- 
lationship do  they  stand  to  the  former 
family  ?  In  one  point  of  view,  they 
are  first  cousins — in  another,  they  are 
brothers  and  sisters.  Suppose  they 
take  a  fancy  to  marry  each  other. 
Cousins  may  marry ;  brothers  and 
sbters  may  not.  what  is  to  remedy 
thb  confusion  ?  In  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in 
the  words-^"  they  two  shall  be  one 


unlike  the  fickleness  of  other  friends,    fleshy'  the  sisters  of  the  wife  are  the 


can  never  interfere  with  her  interests, 
rival  her  in  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, or  harbour  a  wish  to  see  her  re- 
moved. But  let  the  possibility  of  their 
being  rivals  exist,  and  there  is  an  end 


sisters  of  the  husband;  for  husband 
and  wife,  by  that  declaration,  are  one» 
If  a  roan  may  not  marry  his  own  sister, 
be  may  not  marry  the  sister  of  his 
wife ;  and  any  violation  of  that  law. 


of  the  friendship  and  confidence  qf    instead  of "  relieving  consciences,  and 
sisterhood ;  every  common  familiarity     taking  off  a  yoke/*  as  we  are  told  by 


becomes  an  ob|ject  of  suspicion ;  and 
the  whole  would  end  in  the  breaking 
off  all  intercourse  with  her  family.  Of 
course,  there  are  instances  where  all 
the  members  of  a  family  would  be 
superior  to  those  suspicions ;  but  we 
q>eak  not  of  individuals,  but  of  a 
country  containing  ten  millions  of  fe- 
males. We  are  turthetf  to  recollect, 
that  we  are  also  speaking  of  a  country 
in  which  there  are  millions  of  females 
of  the  lower  orders,  who  are  not  re- 
strained by  the  forms  of  high  society, 
and  who  would  be  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  this  dangerous 
liberty. 

Or,  if  it  is  argued  that  the  sister  of 
a  deceased  wife  b  the  fittest  to  take 
charge  of  her  children,  we8ay,8be  migr 


the  pamphleteers  who  have  been  so 
busy  on  the  occasion,  would  pollute 
consciences,  and  lay  a  new  burden 
of  discomfort,  distrust,  and  vice  upon 
society.— a  much  heavier  yoke  than  be- 
fore. 

What  has  raised  this  offensive  oues- 
tion  ?  Certainly  no  wish  of  the  piu)lic ; 
for  it  has  been  altogether  unheard  of 
till  within  some  months.  Certainly 
no  national,  religions,  or  moral  neces- 
sity ;  for  religious  and  moral  men  are 
all  adverse  to  the  topic.  There  b 
probably  some  individual  secretly 
moving  the  whole  machinery,  who, 
having  taken  an  inclination  to  bb 
sister-in-law,  and  perhaps  finding  the 
lady  unwilling  to  meet  the  penalty  and 
contempt  heaped  upon  the  connezion* 
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desires  to  change  the  general  law  for 
hb  particular  convenience.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  wholly  an  individual 
affair,  magnified  hj  soUcitors  and 
scribblers  into  a  national  outcry.  The 
press  has  been  eagerly  enlisted — a 
profusion  of  foolish  and  tiresome 
pamphlets  have  been  privately  sent  in 
all  direcUonsy  to  propitiate  the  public 
indignation,  and  prevent  the  public 
judgment,  beforehand ;  but  all  those 
pieces  of  sinbter  ingenuity  must  be 
thrown  out  of  the  scale,  and  Parlia- 
ment,  by  sternly  extinguishing  the 
measure,  must  do  justice  to  the  law 
of  nature,  of  necessity,  and  of  religion. 

Since  those  remarks  passed  from 
our  indignation,  the  measure  has  pass- 
ed from  existence.  The  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  16th,  threw  out 
the  motion  by  123  to  100.  And  the 
majority  would  probably  have  been  ten 
times  the  amount,  if  there  had  been 
any  serious  Apprehension  in  the  house 
that  the  bill  could  ever  pass.  The 
practice  on  those  hopeless  motions  is, 
nnluckily  for  the  right  side,  to  go 
away  to  their  dinners,  or  to  dress  for 
their  baUs,  and  .leave  the  .fate  of  the 
obnoxious  measure  to  the  rationality 
of  the  legislature.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  thb  easy  style  of  letting  things 
find  their  own  level,  is  not  always  fortu- 
nate, for  the  wrong  side  are  sure  to  be  on 
the  spot,  to  gather  every  man  that  can 
be  gathered,  and  to  throw  their  whole 
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force,  raw  and  disciplined,  radical  or 
papbt,  into  the  field.  Many  a  mea^ 
sure  has  been  carried  by  mere  activity 
on  one  side  and  mere  negligence  on 
the  other,  which  the  nation  has  had 
to  pay  dearly  for.  But  all  is  over  with 
the  motion^  and  men  may  not  yet 
marry  their  wives*  abters,  which,  to 
our  mind,  would  be  tantamount  to 
marrying  their  own.  If  we  are  to  be 
told  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted 
from  the  denial  of  this  kind  of  promis- 
cuous union,  we  say,  let  it  be  shown. 
Let  us  see  where  mischief  has  follow- 
ed, not  in  small  individual  and  capri- 
cious instances,  but  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  affect  society,  and  justify  a 
change  in  the  legblation  of  eighteen 
hundred  years.  We  can  see  a  great  deal 
of  evil,  as  well  as  of  discomfort,  to  both 
man  and  woman,  in  the  license  of  sucha 
connexion .  For  instance,  take  the  sim- 
ple and  common  case  of  a  wife  having 
sbters  of  inferior  means  to  herself, 
and  whom  she  therefore  wbhes  to  take 
under  her  roof.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  instances,  and  this  shelter 
might  be  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
or  even  of  the  most  absolute  necessity 
to  those  sbters.  Yet,  if  thb  lawwere 
passed,  how  delicate  and  difficult  a 
thing  would  it  become  to  give  that 
shelter  I  what  painful  feelings  would 
arise  from  the  possible  haxara  of  ris- 
ing a  rivalry,  and  how  often  would 
that  rivalry  be  realized  I 


Style. 


There  is  the  grand  style,  see  Lon- 
ginus  on  the  Sublime,  and  there  b  the 
little  style,  for  which  see  the  oratory 
of  the- Whigs,  and  there  is  the  style 
intermediate,  or  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, the  style  in  which  the  virtues  of 
**  respectable  butchers,"  of  old  ladies 
unknown,  of  heavy- pursed  legatees  to 
popular  institutions,  and  of  defunct 
functionaries  of  the  Melbourne  school, 
naturally  find  their  record.  Of  thb 
style  a  happy  example  has  just  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  papers.  Observe 
the  deliciousness,  the  delicacy,  the 
mystery,  and  the  magniloquence : — 

«*  We  understand  that  Mr  Bellamy,  a 
gentleman  so  well  known  and  highly  ea* 
teemed  by  all  who  Areqaent  the  bouse  of 
Commons,  has  sent  in  his  resignaJtion  of 
ihB  officeif  which  he  has  so  long  merito- 
riously flliedy  of  housekeeper  and  keeper 


of  the  relVeahment  rooms.  We  may  men- 
tion, that  Mr  Bellamy  was  actually  bom  in 
the  house  of  Commons,  69  years  ago, 
and  that  for  very  many  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  active  duty  in  the  serTice  of 
the  House.  This  resignation  will  lead, 
we  hear,  to  a  dwision  of  the  oflScea  which 
he  held.  The  refreshment  rooms  will  be 
confided  to  the  management  of  his  son, 
Mr  Edmund  Bellamy,  whilst  the  office  of 
housekeeper  b  to  be  conferred  upon  a 
gentleman  whose  name  we  haye  heard, 
but  which  we  refrain  from  mentioniftg 
until  we  learn  that  the  appointment  shall 
have  been  formally  made. 

Our  first  impression  on  reading  this 
formal  and  melancholy  announcement 
was,  that  we  had  lost  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state ;  but  finding  that  none  of 
them  bore  the  name  of  the  ''resigned/* 
we  were  driven  to  look  among  the  other 
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principal  persons  about  the  Treasorj, 
fto.  &c.  Ittornedoaty  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  resignation  had  not  yet  gone 
forth  among  them ;  and  at  last  we  were 
comforted  by  ascertaining  that  all  the 
pnblie  alarm  was  only  at  the  change 
of  one  honest  maker  and  seller  of  coffee 
and  buttered  muffins  for  another.  The 
plain  tmthf  unblazoned  by  the  colour- 
ings of  imagination,  being,  that  the 
coffeehouse  keeper,  to  whoso  cups 
and  beefeteaks  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have,  for  halfa- 
century*  been  indebted  for  their  crea- 
ture-comforts, and  whose  simmering 
kettles  and  broiling  gridirons  formed 
so  fortunate  a  relief  from  the  dulness 
of  debate,  has  given  up  his  broiling 


and  boiling,  and  very  properly  retired, 
with  a  good  character  for  coffee-mak- 
ing, and  very  probably  a  good  sum  in 
the  savings'  bank  adjoining.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that  he  was  a  very  suitable 
person  to  have  stood  behind  his  own 
counter;  but  still  we  hate  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  have  no  inclination  to  l>e 
called  on  to  join  in  national  sorrow  for 
his  withdrawaL  The  situation  may 
have  been  given  also  into  very  suitable 
bands ;  but  still  we  must  object  to  the 
startling  language^  which  made  us 
mistake  a  change  in  the  kitchen  for  a 
break-up  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  paci- 
fic retirement  of  an  aged  coffeehouse- 
man  for  the  shock  of  a  revolution. 


PHOTOOaAFHT. 


The  labours  of  hnman  ingenuity 
oannot  be  restrained,  and  all  the  pre- 
sent clamour  against  machinery  is 
only  a  clamour  against  the  exercise  of 
the  human  understanding.  But  we 
have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
practical  use  in  all  the  Daguerrotype 
inventions,  except  in  their  having  got 
the  inventor  a  handsome  pension  from 
Louis  Philippe.  The  process  is  cer- 
tidnly  curious,  pretty,  and  new.  But 
we  have  never  been  able  to  hear  of  its 
producing  any  actual  result,  beyond 
the  making  of  extremely  indistinct 
copies  of  drawings,  feeble  imitations 
of  the  ciphers  on  buttons,  and  most 
terrific  fac-similesof  the  human  visage. 
Not  that  I  should  desire  to  act  trucu- 
lently on  this  occasion,  and  break  up 
all  the  little  zinc  cups  and  saucers 
which  cover  so  many  ladies'  thimbles 
with  deposits  of  the  "  genuine  copper,*' 
nor  prevent  any  individual  from  hav- 
ing his  lineaments  exhibited  in  the 
most  alarming  deformity ;  but  that  tbe 
invention,  though  now  of  some  half- 
dozen  years*  growth,  is  still  so ''  little 
of  its  8ge,"  that  it  threatens  to  be  a 
dwarf  Uie  longest  day  it  lives.  And 
this  we  shall  admit  to  be  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  inventions  once  much 
more  promising.  The  balloon,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  half-a-centnry  be- 
fore the  world's  eye,  and  what  has  the 
world  made  of  it  after  all?  or  who  has 
been  the  better  for  it,  but  Mr  Green, 
who  is  really  a  very  clever  climber  of 
the  clouds,  but  who  has  disappeared 
from  fame  since  his  offer  of  ballooning 


it  from  America  ?   We  hope  he  is  not 
drowned,  gas  and  all. 

The  Daguerrotype  system,  however, 
is  now  superseded  in  its  minor  points, 
at  least  by  younger  rivals,  and  noliody 
seems  to  remember  it,  except,  perliaps, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  French  Excne- 
quer.  A  new  exhibition  has  just  ap- 
peared in  London,  and  with  the  ad- 
jutage of  a  new  title ;  a  Mr  Fox  Tal- 
bot has  applied  himself  to  making  it 
efiective  for  taking  likenesses,  and  this 
is  the  statement  of  an  exhibition  of  his 
art  a  few  days  since  by  an  operator 
employed  for  its  duplay  :— 

'*  Id  effect,  m  far  as  the  sitter  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  employed  by  him  and  that 
at  Mr  Beard'a  roomt  in  the  Polytechnic 
InstitntioD.  The  person  wh'o«e  likencas  is 
to  be  transferred  is  required,  but  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  place  hia  face  in  front  of  tbe 
glass  of  a  camera  obscura,  and  the  light,  a 
powerful  one,  Impresses  upon  a  piece  of 
paper  placed  therein  a  fac-simile  of  the 
featarei»  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
lights  in  the  original  are  shadows  in  the 
copy,  and,  vice  versa,  the  shadows  in  the 
original  are  lights  in  the  copy.  The  posi- 
lion  of  the  face  is  also  reversed.  This 
paper  is  afterwards  turned  down  upon  an- 
other piece  of  prepared  paper,  and  by  a 
simple  process  a  complete  transfer  is  made, 
the  lights,  shadows,  and  position  being 
again  reTecaed,  so  that  the  original  ap- 
pearance is  reproduced.  The  portndts, 
those  at  least  we  have  aeen,  are  very  sa- 
tisfactory. There  is  a  rough  air  of  truth 
about  them,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
first,  and  sometimes  the  best,  tketchea  of 


£18 

the  artifft— «  lori  of  free  sepis,  or,  rather, 
Uthothit  dr»wing,  fall  of  broad  effBcts  and 
Tigonr.  One  of  the  adTantaget  of  the  art 
ia,  that  from  the  original  portrdty  any  num- 
ber of  facsimile  copies  may  be  taken — 
and  an  additional  inducement  is,  that  the 
charge  is  small." 

'  Sach  is  the  narratiye  of  the  Mom" 
mg  Poit,  and  we  have  not  seen  the  pro- 
oett;  but  the  likeoesses  which  have 
been  prodncedy  by  the  former  Bystem, 
•re  BO  absolutely  fearful,  that  we  have 
but  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  any 
Uiing  tolerable  from  any  machine.  It 
must  want  eokmr,  it  must  want  liTing 
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gular  power  of  seizing  and  fiinng ;  and 
its  best  likeness  can  be  only  that  of  a 
rigid  bust,  or  a  corpse.  AH  expres- 
sion, except  that  of  fright,  is  impeded 
by  the  powerfql  glare  to  which  the 
face  must  be  exposed;  for  the  eyes 
must  be  kept  all  bnt  shut,  and  the  fea- 
tures rigid  and  wrinkled  to  keep  them 
so.  We  altogether  doubt  that  any  con- 
trivance of  the  kind  will  produce  a 
portrait  half  so  good,  natural,  or  ex- 
pressive, as  a  decent  artist  might  pro- 
duce with  a  burnt  stick.  Still  it  is 
worth  trying  for  a  while — ^improving 
ity  if  it  can  be  improved,  and  if  not, 

expression,  it  must  want  the  play  of    worth  throwing  away  or  turning  to 

features,  which  the  pencil  has  the  sin-    button  making. 


The  Poor  Laws. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
snflBBripgs  of  the  common  people ;  but 
we  seldom  bear  of  their  opportunities 
of  providing  against  those  sufferings : 
yet  they  are  manyt  and  in  many  in- 
stanees  adopted  with  the  most  com- 
plete effect.  The  lower  classes,  for 
example,  are  exempt  from  three  things 
which  make  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
the  middle  order.  They  are  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  keeping  up  what 
is  ealled  an  establishment  of  any  kind  ; 
they  are  not  perplexed  with  having 
servants  to  manage,  feed,  and  pay; 
and  they  are  not  pressed  upon  by  the 
expenses  of  their  childrens*  schooling, 
or  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  a 
profession  for  them.  If  the  middle 
order  were  called  to  make  out  a  case 
oi  hardship,  they  might  find  materials 
in  their  position,  of  a  much  more  se* 
rious  nature  than  the  cottager  with  all 
Ids  children  worldng  for  him,  his  rent 
low,  his  employment  regular,  his  oc« 
eupation  the  healthiest  of  all,  and  his 
time  profitably  filled ;  or  than  the  ar- 
tisan, possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
the  peasant,  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  that  best  of  all,  health — ^pro* 
dnced  by  a  life  in  the  open  air. 

But  we  repeat  that  the  phrase  of  the 
"  labouring  poor/*  Is  a  gross  mistake, 
wherever  it  is  not  a  wicked  fallacy ; 
and,  that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the 
peasant  that  bis  onlv  remed  v  is,  to  rob 
the  rich.  We  say  tnat  the  labourer  is 
not  necessarily  poors  ^hile  he  has 
wages  which  meet  his  fair  wants,  he  is 
virtually  as  rich  as  the  owner  of 
L.  100,000  a-year,  who  has  to  spend 


it  all  among  the*  demands  of  rank,  or 
chooses  to  lavish  it  on  extravagance. 
Vanity  has  no  bounds,  but  n  ature  has  set 
a  measure  to  our  real  wants,  and  that 
measure  is  exactly  the  same  for  every 
class  of  society — ^the  appetite  for  food 
and  the  necessity  for  clothing.  The 
stomach  of  the  man  of  L.  100,000  a- 
year  cannot  oonsume  an  ounce  of  food 
more  than  the  stomach  of  his  footman, 
and  seldom  with  so  much  enjoyment. 
Or,  if  we  are  to  be  told,  that  the  work 
of  the  labourer  and  the  artizan  is  pre- 
carious, we  answer,  that  men  should 
be  prudent,  and  be  prepared  for  its 

Srecariousness ;  that  when  the  la* 
ourer  or  the  artizan  obtains  high 
wages,  he  should  remember  the  liabi- 
lity to  change— that  circumstances 
may  throw  him  out  of  employ — that 
his  master  may  become  bankrupt— or 
he  himself  become  unhealthy,  and  that 
he  should  not  expend  the  whole  of  the 
earnings  which  are  to  sustain  him  in 
the  day  of  illness  or  ^dismissal.  But 
this  dismissal  seldom  comes  in  agricul- 
ture^the  good  labourer  will  be  valoed 
and  kept.  Even  in  manufactories 
this  precariousness  is  greatly  exaggerat- 
ed. If,  on  the  building  of  a  new  fac- 
tory, the  ploughman  choose  to  leave 
his  plough,  and  hurries  to  the  specu- 
lation, without  enquiring  whether  it 
is  the  project  of  a  man  of  property  or 
a  man  of  straw— if  he  throws  up  his 
regular  half-crown  a-day  to  get  five 
shillings,  and  take  his  chance  of  seeing 
the  whole  affair  in  the  Gaxttte  within 
the  next  six  months — what  is  to  blame 
but  bis  own  avarice  ?  If  he  finds  him- 
self starving  in  the  streets  of  Man<9 
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cheater^  isstead  of  sitting  la  his  com- 
fortable  eottage«  on  his  master's  estate, 
after  his  dajr's  irorki  and  sitting  as 
sure  of  his  wages  as  if  he  had  them  in 
bis  hand,  he  has  only  to  thank  liis 
own  rashness^  and  perhaps  his  ingra* 
titnde* 

But  then  we  are  told,  how  can  any 
man  support  a  wife  and  family  upon 
twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a-week? 
The  true  answer  to  this  is,  what  right 
has  any  man,  in  any  state  of  life,  to 
have  a  wife  and  family,  unless  he 
knows  beforehand  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  support  them  ?  It  is  not  the 
ease  of  the  labourer  alone,  it  is  that 
of  every  man  in  every  condition.  The 
professional  man  who  marries  without 
havipg  the  means  of  supporting  a 
family^  exposes  himself  to  exactly  the 
same  state  of  suffering  with  the  plough- 
man, who,  on  hb  half-crown  a- day,  has 
condemned  himself  to  feed  a  wife  and 
balf-a-dozen  children.     He  is  even  in 
a  worse  condition,  from  his  being  un- 
able to  make  his  children  earn  any 
addition  to   the  family  subsistence. 
The  country  clergyman  who  marries 
imprudently,  in  the  same  sense,  con- 
demns himself  to  a  struggle  for  life. 
Tlie  military  man  who  marries  with- 
out being  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
expenses  of  married  life,  may  as  well 
abandon  his  profession  at  once,  for  his 
whole  career  is  almost  surely  but  a 
progress  from  one  privation  to  another. 
And  this  is  so  largely  and  painfully 
felt,  that  multitudes  of  professional 
men,  as  willing  to  marry  as  any  pea- 
sant on  earth,  feel  themselves  altoge- 
ther prohibited  from  marrying.    And 
why  should  the  peasant  have  more 
right  to  be  improvident  than  all  other 
men,  or  have  any  right  whatever  to 
make  other  men  pay  for  his  impru* 
*  denee  ?    For  what  is  a  pauper  mar- 
riage biit  a  direct  demand — that  other 
people  should  pay  for  his  wife  and 
children  ?    Neither  peasant  nor  gen- 
tleman should  marry  uutii  he  can  keep 
his  family  from  pauperism. 

Yet,  that  all  the  lower  orders  are 
not  imprudent,  and  that  when  they  are 
inclined  to  be  provident  they  have  the 
means,  to  a  remarkable  extent»  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  state  of  the  savings' 
banks.  The  national  amount  actually 
funded  from  those  deposits,  is  upwards 
of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
and  that  amount  is  constantly  increas- 
ing.    The  weehfy  payments  to  the 

savings  bank  of  St  Martin*s  parish  in 


London,  have  been  stated  at  L.  1 2,000. 
The  Marylebone  savings  bank  has 
already  funded  L.262,000,  and  is  re- 
ceiving a  constant  stream  of  gold. 
Every  parish  in  the  metropolis  is  con. 
stantly  pouring  in  an  accumulation  of 
wealth,  wholly  the  saving  of  the  lower 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
penditures of  those  orders  in  luxuries 
-—for  to  them  gin  and  tobacco  are  as 
much  to  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
useless  and  dangerous  supeifluities,  as 
claret  and  champagne  to  their  supe- 
riors^still  continues  on  an  enormous 
scale.  The  quantity  of  gin  passing 
through  the  excise,  has  been  stated 
as  above  the  value  of  sixteen  millions 
sterling  a-year,  and  this,  too, indepen- 
dently, of  course,  of  all  the  smuggled 
gin  the  whole  being  drunk  by  the 
common  people.  The  tobacco,  the 
filthiest  and  most  unwholesome  of  all 
indulgences,  amounts  to  some  millions. 
And  all  this  without  reckoning  the 
whisky,  the  rum,  and  the  beer  con- 
sumed by  them ;  or  the  brandy,  the 
wine,  the  liqueurs  belonging  to  the 
consumption  of  the  higher  orders.  It 
is  probable  that  the  superfluous  and 
deleterious  luxuries  of  this  complain- 
ing class,  amount  to  little  less  than 
forty  millions  sterling  a-vear — a  volun- 
tary waste  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
public  expenditure  of  the  kingdom,  or 
the  whole  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  leaving  about  ten  millions  sur- 
plus, which,  if  applied  to  the  national 
debt  itself,  woula  clear  the  country 
of  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty 
years. 

These  are  the  encumbrances  which 
men  lay  on  themselves,  and  we  must 
not  suffer  them  to  shift  the  burden  of 
their  sottishness  on    our   shoulders. 
This  taste  for  low  indulgences  is  at 
the  bottom  of  almost  every  compldnt. 
The  London  shopman  walks  the  streets 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  half-a-dozen 
of  which  are  his  essential  expenditure 
for  the  day ;  having  thus  disposed  of 
one  shilling,  he  finishes  his  evening  at 
the  half-price  of  the  theatre,  or  the 
Concert  de  Societe,  which  costs  him 
another  shilling,  and  winds  up  the 
whole  with  the  tavern,  which  costs 
him  a  third.  He  then  exclaims  against 
the  wretchedness  of  the  times,  which 
will  not  allow  a  gentleman  fiiore  than 
a  guinea  a-week  for  his  absolute  ne- 
cessities of  existence. 

The  clamour  against  the  Poor  Laws 
IS  on^  which  has  existed  in  every 
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period  since  the  days  of  EUzabetb ;  for    the  acquirement  of  vigonr  and  Tirtne. 
no  leirislation  will  ever  reconcile  the     But  a  Poor  Law^  or  any  law  which 


man  who  chooses  to  have  all  the  in- 
dulgences of  an  idle  life,  to  the  re- 
straints laid  upon  those  indulgences  by 
the  men  who  have  to  pay  for  them. 
Unquestionably  there  cannot  be  too 


makes  poverty  ''a  right**  to  public 
support  extinguishes,  so  far  as  it  goes» 
this  whole  discipline.  It  takes  from 
the  drunkard^  the  idler,  and  the  pro- 
fligate, that  only  human  guard  against 


mucn  avoidance  of  all  harshness  in    their  vices,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 


the  administration  of  relief.  But  the 
expired  Poor  Laws  had  gone  a  length 
which  actually  threatened  to  throw 
the  chief  property  of  the  land  into  the 
power  of  the  paupers.  The  country 
was  filled  with  instances  of  farms  given 
up,  because  the  holders  were  unable 
to  pay  the  enormous  poor-rates.  Idle 
raifiaos  roamed  every  parish,  insisting 
on  extravagant  wages,  or  throwing  up 
their  work  altogether,  because  they 
could  get  **  two  shillings  a- day  from 
the  parish  for  doing  nothing.*'  The 
poor-rates,  even  with  little  more  than 
half  our  present  population,  had  reach- 
ed  the  fearful  amount  of  eight  millions 
sterling  a- year,  and  they  were  advan- 
cing. This  state  of  things  must  have 
ruined  the  country  in  a  few  year?,  and 
the  whole  must  have  closed  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

We  are  not  enamoured  of  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law,  nor  shall  we  ever  be  ena^ 


dread  of  the  consequences.  We  have 
actually  heard  it  said  by  the  drunkard, 
in  answer  to  the  remonstrance,  *'  Do 
you  not  know  that  these  habits  of  in- 
toxication must  ruin  you  ?*'  **  Well, 
I  can  only  go  to  the  workhouse  after 
all.*'  And  this  is  not  a  single  ease. 
It  operates  to  an  immense  extent ;  and 
is  the  feeling,  and  the  answer,  and  the 
temptation,  of  tens  of  thousands.  Those 
Poor  Laws  encourage  the  **  strikes** 
of  workmen,  and  provide  an  indem- 
nity for  that  villanous  spirit  of  com- 
bination which  destroys  trade:  still 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  And  there 
are  instances  in  which  sudden  loss  of 
sight,  loss  of  health,  and  various  acci- 
dents which  no  prudence  can  perfect- 
ly anticipate,  and  which  throw  the 
sufferer  as  a  burden  on  the  common 
charity  of  man — for  those,  there  onght 
to  be  some  provision.  And  yet  those 
cases  are  comparatively  so  few,  that 


mouredofany.  The  truth  is,  that  a  Poor    probably  L.10>000  a-year  would  meet 


Law  is  like  a  cantharides  blister,  per- 
haps useful  to  relieve  an  immediate  pain; 
but  at  no  time  a  pleasing  application, 
and  never  to  be  confounded  with  a  work 
of  nature.  A  Poor  Law  is  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  principle,  that  man 
should  be  a  provident  animal ;  in  all 
things  providing  for  the  coming  time, 
providing  in  the  day  of  activity  against 
the  day  of  decay,  providing  when  in 
full  possession  of  faculties,  employ, 
ments,  and  opportunities,  against  the 
time  when  the  whole  three  may  fail. 
This  constitution  implies  self-con- 
straint, diligence,  prudence,  and  the 
general  exercise  of  all  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  human  nature ;  and  thus  the 
very  precariousness  of  human  things 
was  evidently  designed  as  a  school  for 


their  whole  expense  in  England.  The 
real  burden  consists,  in  our  having 
to  pay  the  workmen  whom  A  or  B 
chose  to  draw  into  his  factory  from 
their  fields,  and  then  discharged  at  an 
hour's  notice,  or  to  pay  for  the  dozen 
children  whom  John  Hobbs  thought 
proper  to  give  the  public,  without  pro- 
viding a  dozen  pence  for  their  support. 
In  all  fairness,  we  might  as  well  bo 
called  on  to  pay  for  the  Doke  of  De- 
vonshire's tenth  coach  and  horses,  if 
the  ducal  income  entitled  him  to  keep 
but  nine.  We  feel  for  the  poor  as  mucn  - 
as  any  man,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
for  thoso  who  despise  all  prudence, 
and  take  no  rational  step  to  avoid  mis- 
fortune. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  CAREEB  OF  EL  EMPECINADOt 
F&OM  THE  UMPUBLI8BED  JOURNAL  OF  A  CoMRADE. 

Pa»t  I. 


So  many  writen»  both  military  and' 
othe»>  have  found  materials  for  their 
pens  in  the  Spanbh  wars  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  that  i(  may  be  thought  the 
subjectis  waxing  threadbare ;  and^  with 
any  other  country,  the  supposition 
wouldi  perhaps,  not  be  very  far 
from  the  truth.  Not  so»  however, 
with  Spain,  where  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  barbarism  and  civilization^ 
the  wild  and  romantic  character  of 
the  people,  and  their  clinging  ad- 
herence to  ancient  habits  and  customs, 
give  to  every-day  life  all  the  charms 
of  fiction.  The  irregular  mode  of 
warfare,  also,  ~  which  the  Spanish 
peasantry  particularly  affect,  and  in 
which  they  so  soon  become  adepts, 
offers  great  scope  and  excellent  ground- 
work whereon  to  erect  amusing  and 
striking  narratives.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  daring  and  often 
sanguinary  exploits  and  strange  ad- 
ventures of  many  a  Spanish  guerilla, 
would,  if  collected,  form  a  book  not 
only  more  interesting  on  account  of 
its  truth,  but  more  seemingly  impro- 
bable, than  any  romance  that  ha»  been 
written  on  the  subject.  So  true  is 
the  saying  of  a  French  writer,  that  k 
vrai  fCest  pas  iovjours  le  vratsendUabief 
and  so  often  do  events  occur,  in  real 
life,  exceeding  in  strangeness  all  that 
can  be  devised  by  imagination. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  get  at 
such  details.  The  movements  of 
armies  and  the  events  of  a  campaign 
are  matters  of  history ;  but  the  ad- 
TMitures  of  an  humble  guerilla  leader, 
with  his  handful  of  men,  are,  for 
the  lack  of  a  chronicler,  forgot- 
ten as  soon  as  past,  or  at  best,  only 
remembered  in  the  district  where  they 
occurred,  or  by  persons  who  took  a 
part  in  them. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  early 
eareer  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  successful  amongst  modem  gueril- 
la chiefs  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
fictions.  They  are,  in  fact,  translated 
extracts  from  the  note-book  of  a  Spa- 
niard, stUl  living,  who  stood  side  by 
side  with  the  Empecinado,  during 
more  than  one  bloody  day*s  fight ;  and 
bore  his  share  of  the  perils  of  many  a 
dashing  enterprise,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  that  fearless  partisan. 


A\  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  1792,  between  Spain  and  the  French 
Republic,  a  young  man  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  enlisted  in  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  el  JRey,  In  the 
very  first  action  in  which  he  took  part, 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself ;  and 
having,  by  his  headlong  courage  on  that 
and  subsequent  occasions,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Bicardos,  then  command- 
ing in  chief,  the  latter  made  him  his 
oiderly.  The  dragoon,  however,  soon 
got  wearied  of  his  new  and  compara- 
tively inactive  life ;  the  honour  of  rid- 
ing behind  the  general,  appeared  to 
him  a  poor  exchange  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  charge  and  the  mel^e ; 
and  being,  moreover,  dbgusted  by 
one  or  two  encounters  in  which  his 
countrymen  were  worsted,  he  sought 
and  received  permission  to  separate 
himself  from  the  army,  and  with  a 
few  comrades,  who,  like  himself,  were 
chiefly  from  the  banks  of  the  Duero, 
to  form  a  sort  of  guerilla  band  in  Ca- 
talonia. This  he  did,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  cutting  off  detachments,  and 
otherwise  annoying  the  French.  But 
peace  being  soon  afterwards  pro- 
claimed, the  young  soldier,  whose 
name  was  Jnan  Martin  Diez,  and  sur- 
name the  Empecinado,  obtained  his 
discharge,  and 'retired  to  his  native 
village  of  Castrillo-de- Duero,  in  the 
province  of  ValladoUd. 

There  he  continued  to  dwell  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  sometimes  occupying  himself  in 
the  vineyards,  digging  and  pruning 
the  vines ;  at  others  collecting  a  cer- 
tain local  duty,  which  was  imposed  on 
all  merchandise  sold  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  the  Cadena,  and  which 
duty  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna. 
In  the  winter  time,  he  would  go  into  the 
mountains  with  his  axe  and  a  jackass, 
and  having  cut  sufficient  wood  to  load 
his  beast,  proceed  to  sell  it  at  some 
neighbouring  town.  On  one  of  those 
occasions  an  incident  occurred  which 
la  worth  relating  here,  as  showing  the 
extraordinarjr  muscular  streng^  of 
the  EmpedMado,  who  was  probably 
unequalled,  in  that  respect,  by  any  man 
of  modem  times. 

He  was  one  afternoon  on  his  road 
to  the  town  of  Aranda-de-  Duero,  with 
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a  load  of  wood  for  sale*  when  he  was 
laid  hold  of  by  the  officers  of  justice, 
the  wood  in  question  consisting  of 
roots  of  treesy  the  cutting  of  which  is 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  Forest  Laws 
of   Castile.      Outside   the  walls   of 
Aranda,  in  the  suburb  of  Endeduero, 
there  existed  at  that  time  a  sort  of  roof- 
less stable,  or  pound,  belonging  to  the 
town,  in  which  it  was  customary  to 
place  all  beasts  of  burden  that  were 
taken  carrying  contraband  goods,  nn« 
til  such  time  as  they  could  be  other- 
wise disposed  of.    In  this  pound,  the 
Empecinado,  the  jackass,   and   the 
wood,  were  locked  up  till  the  next 
morning.      It  was  a  prison  whence 
escape  might  be  thought  impossible  | 
for  south,  east,  and  west,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong,  smooth  wall, 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  on  the  north 
Hide  ran  t|ie  river  Dnero,  which,  at 
that   point  and   that   season,  could 
neither  be  forded  nor  swum  |  for  it  was 
deep,  excessively  wide,  and  withal  the 
current  so  rapid,  that  whoever  ven- 
tured in  was  certain  to  be  instantly 
swept  away.    The  entrance  to  the 
pound  was  through  a  massive  door, 
well  secured  by  lock  and  bolt.     All 
this,  however,  did  not  discourage  the 
Empecinado,  who,  knowing  what  was 
the  penalty  of  his  fault,  and  that  the 
following  day  he  would  be  condemned 
to  lose  his  Jackass,  and  moreover  to 
pass  a  week  or  two  in  the  town  Jail, 
set  his  brains  to  work  to  find  out  some 
means  ef  escape.  At  length  he  hit  upon 
a  plan.     Witn  the  aid  of  his  knife,  and 
by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  perseverance, 
he  succeeded  in  cutting  a  number  of 
large  deep  notches  in  tlie  wall,  to  the 
top  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  ascend 
by  means  of  this  staircase  of  his  own 
eonstrnction.     It  would  naturally  be 
supposed,  that  he  had  now  nothing  to 
do  but  to  let  himself  drop  to  the 
ground,  and  walk  away;  but  the  Em- 
pecinado was  not  one  to  abandon  his 
friends  in  misfortune,  nor  had  be  any 
intention  ef  losing  the  long- eared  com- 
panion of  his  toils  and  captivity.  .  Af- 
ter sitting  a  few  minutes  astride  the 
wall,  and  examining  the  nature  of  the 
iboting  outside,  be  descended  the  stair- 
case*  and,  taking  off  his  eenidor  off 
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broad  sash,  which  was  of  knitted  silk, 
very  long  and  of  great  strength,  he 
threw  the  Jackass  upon  the  ground, 
and  tied  his  four  legs  together  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  is  customary  to 
tie  lambs  or  calves.  Then,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  colossal  strength,  he  got 
the  animal  on  his  shonldersi  passing 
his  own  head  and  neek  between  the 
sash  and  the  beast's  belly,  and  with 
this  tremendous  load  reascended  the 
wall.  Having  got  so  far,  he  untied 
the  legs  of  his  ass,  and,  by  means  of 
the  sashi  contrived  to  lower  him  from 
the  wall,  and  to  break  his  fall  to  the 
ground,  which  the  animal  reached  io 
safety.  Then  jumping  down  himself, 
he  mounted  his  patient  eharger,  and 
rode  off  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  the 
mountains  near  his  village^  until  the 
affair  should  have  been  blown  over. 

The  following  morning,  the  algua- 
ails  repaired  to  the  pound  to  fetch  the 
Empecinado  and  his  Jackass,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  the  man  in  prison, 
and  of  selling  the  beast  by  auction  in 
the  public  market*place.  Great,  how- 
ever, was  their  astonishment,  when,  on 
unlocking  the  door,  they  found  nothing 
but  the  load  of  wood — the  two  life 
inmates  having  disappeared.  Every 
comer  of  the  place  was  examined ;  but 
DO  trace  conid  they  find  of  the  pri- 
soners. Yet  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
eover  or  conjecture  the  manner  of 
their  escape.  The  door  was  barred 
and  locked  as  it  had  been  lefk  the 
night  before^  and  it  was  known  to  be 
impossible  to  ford  or  swim  the  river. 
All  that  could  be  done  was  to  make  a 
report  to  the  authorities  of  what  had 
occurred.  For  some  days  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  this  extraordinary 
esci^^e ;  and  at  last  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Aranda,  including  even  the 
priests,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Empecinado  had  made  a  oompaet 
with  the  Evil  One,  and  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  sorcerer. 

In  the  year  1807,  the  Empecinado 
was  the  sncoessfnl  bidder  for  the/irt- 
mtcitu,*  or  first-fruits  of  the  village  of 
Aksauren.  It  so  happened  that  for 
many  years  past  the  hidalgo,  or  squire 
of  the  village,  had  been  the  nnoppoeed 
bidder,  so  that  he  had  come  to  cob- 


*  This  impost  of  the  first  frultt  wbs  a  part  of  the  systeni  of  cleried  eltortien  aiid«T 
whieb  Spain  lo  loDg  g«^ane</.  A  eertahi  pcttien  of  Ibe  lamlw  and  wool  of  the  floela 
were  tfach  year  paid  to  ibe  clergy,  independenlly  of  the  distfnos  or  tithes,  whieh  w«fe 
also  levied.  Latterly  a  sbare  in  this  tax  was  daimed  by  the  klogg  of  Spain,  and  eon- 
eeded  to  them ;  and  in  order  the  better  to  effect  the  division,  it  became  the  custom  lo 
farm  the  (rst-frnita  of  each  village  or  distiict  to  the  best  bidder. 
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sider  it  almost  as  a  right  that  the  said  of  which  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
contract  should  fall  to  him,  and  was  man  of  the  Empecinado's  yast  energy 
not  a  little  surprised  and  enraged,  of  character,  fiery  passions,  and  ardent 
when  he  learned  that  a  man  had  been  love  of  liberty,  could  either  remain 
found  bold  enough  to  compete  with  passive,  or  fail  to  find  opportunities  of 
and  even  outbid  him.  This  hidalgo  distinction.  The  year  1808  arrived, 
was  a  proud,  passionate  man,  of  gigan-  and  with  it  commenced  the  bloody 
tic  height  and  great  bodily  strength,  strife  that  for  seven  years  tore  and 
and  had  made  himself  feared  and  ha-  distracted  Spain — a  strife  of  which  the 
ted,  not  only  in  his  own  village,  but  in  scars  are  even  yet  not  entirely  effaced, 
all  the  neighbourhood.  Thinking  it  and  daring  which  the  hosts  of  four 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  frighten  contending  nations  made  the  fertile 
the  Empeeinado,  and  to  make  him  plains  of  the  Peninsula  their  battle- 
abandon  the  advantage  he  had  obtain-  field,  its  palaces  and  churclies  their 
ed,  he  sought  him  out,  and,  assuming  barrack-rooms  and  hospitals, 
a  high  tone,  threatened  him  with  his  The  effect  produced  on  the  Spanish 
anger  and  vengeance  unless  he  gave  population  generally,  by  the  arudden 
up  his  right  to  the  first-fruits.  This  invasion  of  the  French,  and  the  de- 
the  other  indignantly  refbsed  to  do.  throning  of  their  rightful  monarch. 
The  hidalgo  became  furious,  over-  tras  so  stunning,  that  they  for  a  time 
whelmed  him  with  abuse,  and  at  last,  remained  as  it  were  stupefied,  and  un- 
tinfortunately  for  himself,  struck  him.  able  to  take  measures  for  their  deii- 
No  sooner  did  Diez  feel  the  blow  verance  from  bondage.  Such  a  state 
than  he  fell  upon  his  adversary,  and,  of  things  could  not  last  long  with  a 
seizing  him  by  the  middle,  lifted  him  nation,  yielding  to  none  in  enthnsias- 
off  his  feet,  and  hurled  him  violently  tic  love  of  country,  and  which,  al- 
to the  ground ;  then  giving  him  a  though  it  may  have  submitted,  even 
kick  upon  the  head,  which  caused  the  up  to  a  rery  recent  date,  to  the  tyranny 
blood  to  gush  from  his  mouth,  ears,  of  its  sovereigns,  has  ever  been  con- 
and  nostnls,  he  left  him  there  half-  spicuous  for  its  Jealousy  of  foreign 
dead.  The  noise  of  the  quarrel,  how-  domination  and  interference.  The 
ever,  had  by  this  time  drawn  the  whole  French,  however,  were  deceived  by 
population  of  the  village  to  the  spot;  this  apparent  and  momentary  calm, 
and  the  alcalde  himself  appearing,  which  they  took  to  proceed  from  the 
gave  orders  to  seize  the  Empeeinado  apathy  and  indifference  of  a  degraded 
and  detain  him  prisoner.  But  the  people,  too  long  habituated  to  slavery 
latter  unsheathed  a  long  knife,  and  to  care  much  who  it  was  that  tyran- 
throwing  the  ends  of  his  cloak  over  nized  over  them.  In  this  persuasion, 
his  shoulders,  in  order  not  to  be  so  and  considering  themselves  in  perfect 
easily  laid  hold  of,  stalked  fearlessly  security,  they  walked  about  the  con- 
ihrough  the  crowd,  which  opened  a  quered  provinces,  giving  themselves 
passage  to  let  him  pass ;  and  no  one  all  the  airs  of  lords  of  the  soil.  Pro- 
caring  or  daring  to  lay  hands  upon  visions,  stores,  and  even  specie,  were 
him,the  Empeeinado  returned  in  safety  sent  hither  and  thither  with  little  or 
to  his  village.  This  exemplary  punish-  no  escort — despatches  forwarded  and 
ment  of  a  man  who  was  a  notorious  messages  conveyed  by  single  dra- 
oppressor  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  goons.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not 
made  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  long  in  rousing  themselves  from  their 
whole  surrounding  country  ;  and  the  temporary  inaction  ;  stung  by  the  ez- 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  the  Em-  cesses  of  a  brutal  soldiery,  innumer- 
pecinado  was  already  held  on  account  able  parties  of  guerillas  took  the  field, 
of  his  well-known  courage  and  con-  and  even  those  men,  who,  on  acconnt 
tempt  of  danger,  and  of  his  immense  of  their  families,  could  not  entirely 
strength  and  activity,  which  caused  desert  their  homes,  would  band  to- 
him  to  be  unrivalled  at  all  athletic  gether  by  threes  and  fours,  and  make 
sports  and  games,  were  now  increased  short  excursions  a  maiar  Franceses, 
tenfold.  as  it  was  then  called,  literally,  to  kill 

But  great  events  were  preparing.  Frenchmen.* 

and  soon  to  come  about,  in  the  midst  One  afternoon,  in  the  early  part  of 


*  It  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  folly  to  appreciate  the 
scoffing  hatred  and  indifference  to  baman  blood,  so  long  as  it  was  French,  implied  in 
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I8O89  a  sergeant  and  private  of  French     and  the  expression  of  her  face  and 
dragoons  arrived  in   the  village  of    attitude  of  her  person^  indicative  of 


Castrillo-de-Daero.  Tbey  had  orders 
from  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to 
which  the/  belonged,  and  which  was 
quartered  in  the  district  of  PenafieU 
to  demand  rations  and  forage  for  the 
corps  from  the  above-named  village, 
and  also  from  those  of  Faentecen  and 
Nava  do  Roa*  After  the  sergeant, 
with  all  the  arrogance  of  his  small 
authority^  had  informed  t)ie  alcalde  of 
the  quota  Castiillo  would  have  to  con- 
tribule,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
passing  the  night  there,  and  of  pro- 
ceeding the  next  day  to  Fuentecen, 
which  was  some  way  further  on  the 
same  road.  Billets  were  delivered  to 
him  for  himself  and  the  soldier,  and 
both  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  quar- 
ters assigned  them. 

The  family  on  which  the  sergeant 
was  quartered,  consbted  of  an  elderly 
man,  his  wife,  and  their  only  daugh- 
ter, a  handsome  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  received  the  stran- 
ger hospitably,  and  after  an  invitation 
to  partake  of  Uieir  supper  which  was 
then  preparing,  the  daughter  went  to 
show  him  the  room  he  was  to  occupy. 
Unfortunately  the  sergeant,  who  was 
a  Languedocian,  and  a  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  the  softer  sex,  had  acquired 
in  the  regiment  the  name  of  tin  homme 
k  bonnes  fortunes^  owing  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  his  huge  black  mus- 
taches and   whiskers  had  procured 
him  amongst  the  fur  and  sentimental 
women  of  Germany.     He  probably 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
keep  up  his  reputation  in  the  very  dif- 
ferent latitude  in  which  he  now  found 
himself,  and  imagined  that  he  could 
not  begin  better  than  with  the  buxom 
damsel  who  was  guiding  him  to  his 
dormitory.     However  that  may  have 
been,  not  two  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  he  and  his  conductress  had  left 
the  kitchen,  when   the   old  people 
heard  a  violent  noise  and  scuffle  over- 
head, and  an  instant  after  their  daugh- 
ter stood  before  them,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing through  the  tears  that  suffused 
them,  her  cheeks  crimson  with  passion. 


the  most   violent   and   nnrestraincd 
fury. 

«<  Que  hay,  que  hayf  hija'j  What 
is  all  thu,  Juana?**  enquired*  her  mo- 
ther, advancing  towards  her. 

<<  The  Froiuxs  has  insulted  me,*' 
replied  she.  **  El  cobardei  Were 
Diez  here,  I  should  soon  be  avenged. 
Had  I  had  a  knife  I  would  have  stab- 
bed him.  As  it  is,  I  have  shown  him 
what  it  is  to  insult  the  querida  del 
Empeemado,  Adios,  madre;  I  will 
sleep  this  night  at  Catalina*s,  and  re- 
turn to>morrow  when  that  cowardly 
foreigner  is  gone.**  And  so  saying 
she  left  the  house. 

Scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  the 
dragoon  entered  the  kitchen,  grinding 
between  his  teeth  one  of  those  sacrrrT\ 
which  Frenchmen,  when  angry,  eja- 
culate with  what  might  be  termed 
twenty  R  power.  He  had  evidently 
had  the  worst  of  it  in  his  scuffle  with 
the  fiery  damsel,  who  had  just  taken 
her  departure,  for  his  face  was  much 
scratched  and  bruised,  his  hair  bore 
traces  of  having  been  violently  pulled, 
and  a  portion  of  one  whisker  had  dis« 
appeared,  which,  judging  from  the 
bleeding  condition  of  the  cheek,  must 
have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

<«  Where  is  that  she-devU?"  cried 
he,  accompanying  his  enquiry  by  a 
volley  of  profane  oaths  and  indecent 
abuse,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
recapitulate. 

As  he  spoke  a  mixture  of  French, 
bad  German,  and  worse  Spanish,  the 
persons  he  addressed  partly  did  not, 
and  partly  wonld  not,  understand  him. 
This,  however,  served  them  but  little, 
for  when  the  enraged  soldier  found 
it  impossible  to  express  his  anger  in  a 
language  intelligible  to  them,  he  took 
his  sheathed  sabre,  and  proceeded  to 
apply  its  flat  to  the  shoulders  of  his 
unfortunate  host  and  hostess,  who, 
after  much  ill  treatment,  at  length 
managed  to  escape  from  the  kitchen, 
leaving  it  and  their  supper  in  posses- 
sion of  their  brutal  inmate. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 


thii  tentence.  A  Spaniard  going  out  shooting  will  very  commonly  say,  instead  of 
**  voy  a  cazar,^  I  am  going  to  shoot  or  hunt,  **  Voy  a  matar  lievres,  voy  a  tnatar 
jahalU,**  I  am  going  to  kiU  hares,  I  am  going  to  kiU  wild  boars,  as  the  case  may  be. 


In  like  manner,  at  the  period  referred  to  in  the  above  sketch,  the  peasant  who  took 
his  escopeter  from  its  comer,  and,  after  ramming  down  a  ball-cartridge,  instead  of  its 
more  peaceful  and  usual  charge  of  shot,  walked  out  to  waylay  some  straggling  enemy, 
would  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  whither  he  was  going,  *'  voy  a  matar  Franceses," 
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iDg,  the  dragoons  left  Castrilloy  and  a 
fev  hours  afteifwards^  Juan  a  having 
returned  home,  the  three  persons  com- 
posing the  family  were  again  assembled 
in  their  kitchen^  the  usual  sitting  room 
of  Spaniards  of  that  class*  especially 
in  villages  and  country  places.    The 
old  people  were  still  suffi^ring  from  the 
ill  usage  they  had  received,  and  their 
daughter  was  sad  at  the  reflection  that 
she  had  been  unable  fully  to  avenge 
herself  on  the  Frenchman  for  his  in- 
sulting attempt  of  the  previous  even- 
ing.    Presently  a  footstep  was  heard 
in  the  corridor,  and  an  instant  after- 
wards, a  man  leaned  over  the  half- 
door  of  the  room,  and  gave  the  good- 
day  to  the  party  within.    The  dress 
of  the  new  comer  was  concealed  under 
the  large  cloak  indispensable  to  every 
Castilian,  and  the  broad-leafed,  low- 
crowned  hat  of  the  province  covered 
his  head.      His  countenance  had  a 
stem,  resolute  expresnouy  which  was 
softened  down  by  a  frank  and  not  dis- 
agreeable smile  as  he  nodded  to  Juana* 
Large   wiry   mustaches   shaded   his 
upper  lip,  an  abundant  beard  covered 
his  chin  and  part  of  his  cheeks,  and  a 
mane  of  strong  black  hair,  twisted  like 
the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  fell  down  upon 
hb  neck.     His  age  was  apparently 
about  thirty,  perhaps  a  year  or  two 
more ;  and  when  he  threw  off  his  cloak 
on  entering  the  room,  he  displaved, 
under  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  a  form 
and  limbs  evidently  possessed  of  great 
strength. 

<«  Que  taif  Jtumiiaf'  said  the  £m- 
pecinado,  (for  he  it  was,)  approaching 
his  mistress  and  taking  her  hand. 
*'  How  goes  it,  my  girl,  and  what  have 
you  to  say  to  me  after  my  three  days' 
absence  from  Castrillo  ?  You  seem  to 
welcome  my  return  with  a  somewhat 
monmful  countenance.  But  how 
now!  what  is  the  matter?'*  continued 
he,  looking  her  hard  in  the  face ;  "you 
have  been  weeping— and  your  mother 
too.  Good  people,  some  one  of  yoa 
be  Und  enough  to  tell  me  what  has 
happened  so  to  distress  you." 

Juana  hastened  to  give  her  lover  an 
aeeount  of  what  had  occurred  the 
night  before,  the  insults  offered  to  her- 
self, and  the  ill  treatment  of  her  pa- 
rents, which  was  indeed  sufficiently 
visible,  the  old  man  having  his  head 
bound  up  in  consequence  of  the  inju- 
ries be  had  received.  As  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  narrative,  the  blood 
Mounted  into  the  Empecinado's  face, 
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not  as  a  transient  flush,  but  steadily, 
and  by  degrees,  till  his  forehead  and 
cheeks  wore  of  a  deep,  fixed  crimson  ; 
his  beard  and  mustache  appeared  to 
bristle  out  more  fiercely  than  usual, 
and  his  hands  unconsciously  grasped 
the  back  of  a  chair,  till  the  tough  and 
solid  oaken  bars  cracked  and  splintered 
in  his  gripe.  Before  his  mistress  had 
finished,  he  started  from  his  seat,  and 
stamped  on  the  ground  with  a  violence 
that  shook  the  house. 

*'  How  long,"  exclaimed  he,  '*  are 
these  infernal  Frenchmen  to  ride  over 
us  roughshod?  Are  we  for  ever  to 
see  our  women  insulted,  our  houses 
plundered,  and  our  old  men  ill  used, 
by  these  cowardly  oppressors,  and  we 
ourselves  look  on  passively  and  con- 
tentedly?*' 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  as  though 
reflecting,  then  striding  across  the 
room,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  a  crucifix  that  hung  in  a  recess 
of  the  wall. 

**Juro9*  said  he  in  his  deep  sono- 
rous voice,  **  Jttro  par  Criito  y  Su  tan* 
iisdma  madre,  and  by  all  the  saints,  I 
swear  to  hunt  down  these  bloody,  in- 
vaders, to  slay  and  destroy  them  by 
every  means  in  my  power,  and  never 
to  desist  till  my  country  is  freed  from 
their  odious  presence — till  not  theprint 
of  a  Frenchman's  foot  remains  upon 
Spanish  soil."  Then  rising  from  his 
kneeling  position,  and  turning  with 
a  calmer  air  to  the  three  persons 
present,  "  Bear  witness  to  mv 
vow,"  said  he,  "  and  if  ever  I  break 
it»  point  me  out  to  general  execration, 
as  a  perjured  traitor  to  my  country. 
And  now  can  you  tell  me  whither  has 
the  ruffian  who  was  here  last  night 
betaken  himself?" 

<«  To  Fnenteoen,"  was  the  reply. 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  the  Empecinado 
with  a  meaning  smile,  and  resuming  his 
cloak,  he  walked  out  into  the  village. 

At  a  certain  distance  from  Cas- 
trillo, and  in  the  direotion  of  the  town 
of  Penafiel,  is  a  wild  and  lonely  pass, 
known  by  the  name  of  £1  Salto  del 
Cavallo,  or  the  Horse's  Leap.  The 
road  at  this  particular  spot  is  hemmed 
in  between  the  Duero,  even  there  a 
broad  and  rapid  stream,  and  a  long 
low  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  river's 
brink.     The  ascent  of  the  hill  being 

Sentle,  and  ^the  slope  sufficiently  gra- 
nal  to  allow  a  man  to  mn  or  horse  to 
gallop  up  it,  the  pass  could  bardljr 
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have  been  cooBidered  a  dangerous  one, 
had  not  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  was  broken  into  small  ravines, 
and  sprinkled  with  clurops  of  trees 
and  bushes' and  large  masses  of  rock, 
afforded  admirable  cover  for  an  am- 
buscade, and  offered  great  advantages 
to  the  attacking  party,  even  should 
the  attacked  be  very  superior  in  num- 
ber. Many  huge  blocks  of  stone  had, 
at  some  former  period,  rolled  down  the 
hillside,  and  were  now  lying  at  its  footi 
so  thickly  strovoi,  and  some  so  close 
together,  that  the  traveller  passing 
along  the  road  might  almost  have 
taken  them,  covered  as  they  were  with 
moss  and  lichens^  for  the  ponderous 
remains  of  some  ancient  wall.  Both 
the  pass  and  the  hill  were  celebrated 
in  the  country  round,  as  having  been 
the  scene  of  many  exploits  of  Melero, 
Chafandin,  and  other  renowned  bri- 
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ling  the  carbine  which  was  slung  to 
his  saddle.  *<  It  belongs*  no  doubt,  to 
some  of  those  surly  peasants,  who  look 
as  black  when  we  pass  their  door 
as  though  they  would  stab,  if  they 
dared."  And  taking  a  steady  aim, 
he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  poor 
animal,  whose  breakfast  was  thns 
rudely  interrupted,  rolled  bleeding 
from  the  little  elevation  on  which  tt 
stood. 

An  instant  later — ^it  might  almost  be 
said  simultaneously  with  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  carbine — another  report, 
far  deeper  and  louder,  was  heard ;  and» 
struck  by  three  balls  in  the  head,  the 
Frenchman  fell  from  his  horse,  and 
was  dead  before  he  touched  the 
ground. 

The  dragoon  who  had  remained  in 

the  rear  was  trotting  up  to  rqjoin  his 

comrade*  and  was  about  fifty  yards  be- 

gands,  who,  during  the  early  part  of    hind  him»  when  he  fell.    As  he  struck 


the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  made  them- 
selves dreaded  throughout  the  whole 
of  Castile. 

About  ^on  on  the  day  following 
that  of  their  departure  from  Castrillo, 
the  two  French  dragoons  were  seen 
approaching  the  Salto  del  Cavallo,  on 


spurs  into  his  charger  to  gallop  to  his 
companion's  assistance,  a  shot  was 
fired  at  him,  which,  however,  owing 
either  to  its  being  badly  aimed,  or  to 
his  sudden  increase  of  speed,  took  no 
effect.  The  soldier  pulled  his  horse 
up  sharply,  and  faced  him  towards  the 


their  return  to  the  head-quarters  of    hill,  which  was  the  direction  whence 


their  regiment.  Their  absence  had 
lasted  rather  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  perform  the  duty 
on  which  they  had  gone,  and  they  hsid 
seemingly  been  riding  hard  to  make 
up  for  it  $  for  .the  horses  were  warm, 
and  they  were  now  walking  them 
quietly  along  the  road,  to  give  them 
breathing  time.  The  sun  shone  bright* 
ly  on  the  burnished  helmets  and  accou- 
trements of  the  men  as  they  rode 
along  side  by  side,  talking  of  la  beik 
France,  or  of  their  past  oampaignsi 
and  as  little  suspicious  of  danger  on 
this  wild  road,  and  in  a  partially  con- 
quered and  hostile  country,  as  though 
they  had  been  escorting  Napoleon 
from  Paris  to  St  Cloud.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  pass*  the  dragoon 
noticed  that  his  horse^s  girths  were 
slack,  and  dismounted  to  tighten  them, 
whilst  the  sergeant  rode  on  at  the  same 
deliberate  pace  as  before.  As  the  lat- 
ter arrived  at  a  narrower  part  of  the 
road,  he  perceived,  about  a  hundred 
yards  before  him*  a  goat  standing  on  a 
fragment  of  rock,  and  making  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  young  leaves  and  branches 
of  a  wild  honeysuckle. 

**  A  good  nark ;"  eaolaimed  the  ser- 
geant, and  at  the  same  time  unbudL- 


the  shot  came.  Seeing  the  smoke 
rising  from  amongst  some  trees*  only 
a  few  paces  from  where  he  stood,  be 
sought  out  a  gap  in  the  rocks,  wbioh 
bordered  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  passing  through  it,  galloped  up 
the  ascent  in  pursuit  of  a  man  of  whom 
he  now  caught  a  full  view,  and  who, 
with  a  irabuco  or  blunderbuss  in  hit 
hand,  was  running  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

Had  not  the  broken  and  uneven 
character  of  the  ground  been  less  hr 
vourable  to  a  mounted  man  than  to 
one  on  foot*  the  chase  must  have  been 
a  very  short  one ;  for  the  start  which 
the  fugitive  had  obtained  was  small, 
and  his  pursuer,  mounted  on  a  light 
active  beast,  which  he  managed  well, 
doubled  and  turned  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  man  he  was  galloping  afteu  The 
latter  indeed  had  some  most  fortunate 
escapes.  Could  he  have  left  his  pur« 
suer  at  sufficient  distance  to  have  had 
time  to  reload  his  trabuco  before  he 
came  np,  he  might  quietly  have  waited 
for  him,  for  he  would  then  have  bad  his 
life  in  his  hands.  But  a  trabuco  is 
not  loaded  quite  so  quickly  as  a  mua- 
ket  nor  with  a  eartiidge  ready  pre- 
pared.   Onoe  be  made  the  attempt; 
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but  the  powder  was  scarcely  rammed 
down  when  his  enemy  was  upon  bim« 
and  hurling  away  his  fire-arm  with  a 
bitter  curse,  he  had  just  time  to  jump 
into  a  small  stream^  which  being  too 
wide  to  leap»  and  the  banks  for  some 
distance  too  high  and  steep  for  a  horse 
to  scramble  up  or  down^  the  Spaniard 
again  got  the  start  of  his  foe*  At  ap* 
other  time  the  dragoon  was  within 
thirty  yards  of  him«  and  to  a?oid  death 
appeared  impossible.  The  sabre  was 
brandished^  and  in  a  few  moments 
would  inevitably  bavo  descended  on 
the  head  of  the  fugitive^  when  the  lat- 
ter found  himself  on  the  brink  of  an 
ozcavation,  whence  gravel  or  sand 
had  been  taken.  He  sprang^  without 
hesitation*  down  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  before  the  Frenchman^  who 
did  not  choose  to  make  his  borse  take 
the  same  jump»  could  ride  round  to  a 
more  accessible  part  of  the  pitt  he  had 
time  greatly  to  increase  the  distance 
between  them. 

At  lengthy  howeyer»  the  strength 
and  speed  of  the  agile  peasant  be- 
gtm  to  fiag;  he  no  longer  skimmed 
oyer  the  turf  and  heather,  and  leaped 
ditohee  and  other  impediments  with 
the  lightness  of  a  deer,  but  seemed 
rather  to  drag  his  legs  after  him  than 
to  run ;  and  sJthough  he  still  kept  on> 
and  still  showed  the  same  skill  in 
doubling,  and  windings  and  leading 
bis  pursuer  into  the  worst  places  for  a 
horse,  it  was  evident,  from  his  panting 
chest  and  whole  appearance*  that  the 
race  would  soon  be  over.  They  were 
now  upwards  of  a  mile  from  their 
place  of  starting,  and  owing  to  the  un- 
even ground,  had  long  been  out  of 
sight  of  it.  Suddenly,  a  loud  shouty 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tain, caused  both  pursued  and  pursuer 
to  cast  a  glance  behind  them,  and  at 
a  short  distance  in  their  rear  they  be- 
held»  the  one  with  feelings  of  infinite 
joy  and  relief,  the  other  with  astonish- 
ment and  dismay*  the  Empecinado 
mounted  on  the  norse  of  the  French 
seigeant,  whose  long  straight  broad- 
sword be  carried  naked  in  his  hand  as 
he  advanced  at  full  gallop  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  fugitive. 

The  dragoon  instantly  abandoned 
the  proy  he  was  foUowing»  and  leav- 
ing the  rough  ground  amongst  which 
the  chase  had  led  him,  made  at  once 
for  the  high  road.  But  his  horse's 
flanks  wevi  eovere^  witb  ioavn*  and 
the  animal  was  not  a  Utda  distrMsed 


by  his  last  balf-hour's  work,  whicb 
was  of  a  kind  he  was  not  accustomed 
to,  whilst  the  steed  on  wbioh  the  £m* 
peoinado  was  mounted,  at  all  times 
the  faster  of  the  two,  was  compara- 
tively fresh.  Finding  then  that  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  by  flighty  the 
Frenchman  halted  on  a  piece  of  level 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
and  coolly  awaited  the  coming  up  of 
his  adversary ;  probably  not  anticipa- 
ting much  risk  in  an  encounter  with  4 
peasant,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
very  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  sabre, 
and  who  nevertheless  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
weapon.  He  soon  found,  howevert 
when  the  Empecinado,  galloping  up 
fiercely,  attacked  him»  that  he  bad  to 
do  with  a  better  swordsman  than  him? 
self,  and  one  possessed  of  a  far  strouger 
arm.  But  a  few  blows  had  been  ex- 
ehanged,  when  the  Spaniard,  parrying 
a  cut  with  such  violence  aa  almost  to 
force  the  sword  out.  of  the  soldier's 
hand,  replied  to  it  by  a  thrust  which 
sent  his  broad  strong  blade  nearly 
through  bb  adversary's  body. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  days  the 
Empecinado  and  his  brother  Manuel — 
for  he  it  was  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  expedition — returned  in 
triumph  to  Castrillo,  mounted  on  the 
horses,  and  equipped  with  the  arms, 
of  the  dragoons,  whose  bodies  they 
had  thrown  into  the  Duero,  The 
Empecinado  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  his  dulcinea*  and  there 
related  the  events  of  the  mornings  the 
ample  vengeance  be  had  taken  on 
the  man  who  had  insulted  her,  and 
whose  sword  he  brought  her  aaa 
trophy. 

That  night  was  passed  by  Dice  in 
his  native  village  1  but  the  die  was  oast^ 
the  woodman's  axe  and  vine-dresser^s 
knife  were  now  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  carbine  and  sabre,  the  snug  chim- 
ney-corner and  well-roofed  dwelling 
for  the  bivouac  on  the  mountain,  aide, 
with  the  clouds  for  a  covering.  At 
daybreak  the  two  brothers  mounted 
their  horsesy  and  went  out  npon  the 
high-road  a  matar  F^amseses, 

Such  was  the  first  effort  of  one  of 
the  most  formidable  partixans  opposed 
to  the  French  during  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsular  war;  and  thus  did  the  bm- 
tality  of  a  soldier,  and  an  insult  offered 
to  a  woman,  ruse  them  up  an  enemy 
wbo  caused  French  blood  to  flow  in 
tofiepts*  aadj  i»  the  true  spirit  of  ki» 
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oathy  neither  flinched  nor  paused  till 
the  invaders  of  Spain  were  driven 
across  the  frontier. 

About  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
the  incidents  above  narrated.  Some 
two  hours  after  daybreak  on  a  bright 
sunny  mornings  five-and-thirty  mount- 
ed men  were  marching  along  a  country 
lane  or  cross-road,  whicb^  at  4  short 
distance  further  on,  led  into  the  high- 
way from  Valladolid  to  Madrid.  At 
the  head  of  the  party  rode  the  Empe- 
cinado,  who  had  already  succeeded  in 
collecting  around  him  a  score  of  fine 
active  fellows,  burning  to  avenge  the 
wroDgs  of  their  country  on  its  detested 
invaders.  Many  of  them  had  joined 
without  horses ;  but  their  leader  soon 
managed  to  mount  them  upon  cattle, 
whose  former  riders,  when  they  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  had  more 
occasion  for  ooffios  than  chargers* 
The  other  fifteen  troopers,  who  made 
up  the  party,  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  band;  but  acknowledged  as  their 
chief  a  young  man  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  who  was  ridin?  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Empecinado,  and  ofiered 
a  striking  contrast  to  him  in  appear- 
ance. Several  inches  taller  than  that 
partizan,  whose  stature  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded  the  middle  height,  his  slender 
and  well-proportioned  form  appeared 
almost  frs^e,  when  compared  with  the 
tremendous  shoulders,  bull  neck,  and 
herculean  limbs,  of  MartinDiez,  whilst 
his  smooth  face,  only  set  off  by  a  small 
and  beautifully  pencilled  mustache,  had 
a  feminine  look  beside  the  black  bristly 
beard  which  concealed  a  large  part  of 
his  companion's  countenance.  His  fea- 
tures, however,  wore  a  determined  ex- 
pression, and  as  he  sat  firm  and  upright 
in  his  saddle,  managing  a  fiery  Anda- 
lusian  with  perfect  ease  and  grace,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  difficult  to 
find  a  prettier  model  of  a  dragoon. 
Such  was  Mariano  Fuentes,  a  native 
of  the  same  province  as  the  Empe- 
cinado, and  who,  like  him,  courageous 
to  temerity,  and  indignant  at  the  op- 
pressions and  cruelties  of  the  French, 
had  commenced  raising  aguerilla  corps 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  enemy, 
to  whom  he  had  already  caused  some 
damage,  by  intercepting  despatches, 
and  cutting  off  small  convoys,  on  the 
high-road  between  Burgos  and  VaUa- 
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dolid.  The  two  bands  having  met, 
their  leaders  had  agreed  to  unite,  in 
order,  by  thus  increasing  their  force« 
to  be  able  to  undertake  more  impor- 
tant enterprises  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  done. 

"  I  am  much  nustaken,"  said  a  man 
who  was  riding  immediately  behind 
Fuentes,  to  his  comrade—"  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  have  not  some  work 
upon  our  hands  before  the  day  is  a 
great  deal  older.** 

"  And,  pray,  what  are  your  reasons 
for  thinking  so  ?  **  asked  Fuentes,  who 
had  overheard  the  remark,  and  was 
accustomed  to  repose  much  confidence 
in  the  speaker,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  cool  courage  in  the  field,  but  also 
of  his  acuteness  and  natural  qualifica- 
tions for  the  life  of  a  guerilla. 

The  man,  who  went  by  the  nom 
de  guerre  of  El  Pescador,  or  the 
fisherman,  replied  frankly  and  readily 
to  the  question  of  his  chief—-*'  Only 
one  reason  have  I,  mi  capitan^  but 
it  is  a  good  one,  though  I  daresay 
you  will  laugh  at  it.  There  is  a 
smell  of  Frenchmen  in  the  air.  You 
must  often  have  seen  how  birds 
of  prey  will  scent  a  dead  horse  for 
miles  off.  I  am  like  the  vultures  in 
that  respect,  with  the  difference  tlut 
they  scent  the  dead,  and  I  the  tiving 
oarrion :  a  whole  regiment  might  be 
'lying  bayoneted  in  the  next  field,  and 
I  know  nothing  of  it ;  but  put  me 
within  half-a-day's  march  of  a  live 
Frenchman,  and  the  foul  rank  stench 
of  the  accursed  gavacho  *  will  rise  to 
my  nostrils  immediately,  and  wellnigh 
suffocate  me.  It  is  some  such  odour 
that  has  been  coming  down  to  us 
all  the  morning  upon  this  westerly 
breeze.** 

There  was  a  laugh  amongst  those 
who  overheard  the  speech  of  El  Pes- 
cador, who  was  considered  a  sort  of 
privileged  person  in  the  troop. 

''  If  your  words  come  true,  my 
friend,"  said  the  Empecinado,  '<  I  pro- 
mise you  a  brace  of  golden  ounces  for 
your  prophecy ;  though  my  purse  is 
getting  low,  and  I  must  find  some 
means  to  replenish  it.** 

As  he  spoke,  the  littie  band  reached 
the  end  of  the  lane,  and  filing  out  of 
it,  gladly  exchanged  the  rough  stony 
ground  over  which  they  had  been 


*  Owaeho,  a  term  of  contempt,  first  applied  to  tlM  Pmch  daring  tilt  Psalnsidsr 
wsr,  and  by  no  means  oat  of  nse  in  Spain  even  at  the  prwent  day* 
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marchiogf,  for  the  hard  and  level  ea- 
mino  real.  Parallel  to  the  part  of  the 
high-road  they  had  entered  upon  ran 
the  river  Daero,  across  which^  a  mile 
or  two  farther  on»  a  bridge  was  thrown 
at  a  spot  where  the  river  traversed  the 
road.  It  was  in  this  direction  that  the 
guerillaa  continued  their  march,  no- 
thing nnnsnal  occurring  till,  npon 
taming  an  angle  in  the  road,  they 
Ibund  themselves  within  mnsket-shot 
of  the  bridge  of  Arandilla.  Emerging 
from  the  adjacent  village  of  Milagrosj 
and  the  foremost  files  just  setting  foot 


menj  and  fled  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  with  the  intention  of  fording  it. 
TheEmpecinado  followed  them  alone. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  river 
had  recentlv  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
although  the  waters  had  subsided, 
the  adjacent  fields  were,  for  the  time, 
converted  into  deep  sloughs.  Thus, 
when  the  fugitives  entered  a  verdant 
meadow,  bordering  the  river,  their 
horses  suddenly  sank  up  to  the  girths 
in  the  deceitfhl  mud,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  the  riders  were  insufiScient  to  extri- 
cate them.     Almostat the  same  mo- 


upon  the  bridge,  was  a  detachment  of  ment,  the  Empecinado  came  up  at  a 
thirty  French  hussars,  escorting  a  tra-  furious  pace,  and  clearing  a  low  hedge, 
— 11: : —  i^  -ivs^u *-j     |jjg  jj^ygg  jjQj  ^ijj^  plunged  himself 

deep  into  the  bog,  but  also  fell  on  his 
side,  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  master 
was  partly  under  him.  The  softness 
of  the  ground  rendered  all  attempts  to 
rise  on  the  part  of  either  horse  or  man 
utterly  fruitless,  and  there  lay  the 
Empecinado,  rage  in  his  heart,  and 
imprecation  on  his  lips,  cursing  the 
horse,  the  river,  the  swamp,  and,  above 
all,  the  four  Frenchmen,  who,  sitting 
on  their  horses  at  thy  yards*  distance, 
and  unable  to  get  away,  began  to  fire 
their  carbines  and  pistols   at   their 


Telling  carriage,  in  Which  was  seated 
one  of  Murat's  cabinet  couriers. 

"  Viva  Espana !  Viva  la  Indepen- 
denda/'*  shouted  the  Empecinado, 
when,  after  forming  his  men  so  as  to 
present  the  largest  front  the  width  of 
the  road  would  allow,  he  and  Fnentes 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  and  charged  down  upon  the 
French,  who  advanced  in  similar  order 
to  meet  them. 

The  two  parties,  thus  suddenly  op- 
posed to  each  other,  were  ^bout  equal 
in  point  of  number,  nor  was  there  any 


g^at  disparity  in'  other  respects.     If    prostrate  enemy.     Luckily  the  Em- 


the  hussars  were  better  drilled  and 
disciplined,  and  understood  the  man- 
agement of  their  weapons  better  than 
the  majority  of  their  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  guerillas,  gene- 
rally  speaking,   were   heavier    and 
stronger  men,  and  mounted  on  more 
powerful  horses.      When  the  shock 
of  the  charge  took  place,  the  French 
line  remained  serried  and  unbroken; 
but  although  the  Spaniards  did  not 
preserve  so  even  a  front,  they  re- 
ceded not  a  step,  and  for  some  minntes 
a  hard  fight,  hand  to  hand,  took  place 
in  the  broad  open  part  of  the  road 
where  thev  had  met.  There  was  much 
din  and  clashing  of  sabres,  and  some 
bad  wounds  had  been  given  and  re- 
ceived on  both  sides,  although  as  yet 
no  saddles  were  empty,  when   the 
Empecinado,  impatient  of  so  protract- 
ed a  contest,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  eight  or  ten  of  nis  best  men, 
and  by  a  desperate  charge,  broke  the 
hitherto   impenetrable    line   of   the 
French,  passing  right  through  their 
little  squadron,  and  nearly  annihilating 
the  front  rank.   The  officer  command- 
ing, seeing  that  all  was  lost,  and  re- 
treat by  way  of  the  bridge  cut  off,  left 
Uie  road,  accompanied  by  three  of  his 
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pecinado  was  a  good<deal  protected  by 
the  position  in  which  his  horse  had 
fallen,  and  several  shots  were  fired 
without  effect.     The  distance  was  too 
short,  however,  for  such  good-luck  to 
have  lasted  long,  when,  fortunately, 
the  succour  of  wnich  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  arrived.     For  some  time  his 
absence  had  not  been  observed  by  any 
of  his  men,  still  engaged  as  they  were 
with  what  remained  of  the  French, 
who,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  made  a  most  desperate 
resistance,  and,  knowing  they  need 
expect  no  quarter,  fought  to  the  very 
last.     The  swamp,  also,  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  confiict ; 
but  at  length  the  man  called  El  Pes- 
cador  happened  to  turn  his  eyes  that 
way,  ana,  at  a  glance,  saw  what  was 
going  on,  and  the  imminent  peril  of 
the  Empecinado.    Leaving  the  mSiee^ 
he  hastened  to  his  assistance,  urging 
his  horse  to  the  very  top  of  his  speed 
so  long  as  the  firm  ground  lasted^  and 
then  creeping  cautiously  and  unseen 
along  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  until  he 
arrived  in  rear,  and  within  easy  shot 
of  the  Frenchmen,  who,  unsuspicious 
of  his  approach,  were  reloading  their 
fire-arms,  preparatory  toanother  volley 
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at  the  Empecinado.    The  latter*  wben 
he  fint  fonad  biaiseLf  in  we  dangeroos 
a  siiaatMBtf  had  shouted  kae  M ;  bat 
•ve&  hi^poipezful  vei«e  bekig  anfaeami 
at  that  diatance  and  anidat  th*  neiae 
of  thft  fighu  be  aeo»:defliated,.aiid  laj 
perfectly  iMtioiileas,  boa  teetb  eet»  aid 
hia  eyes  fixed  stenly  on  the  eaesiy* 
Wbetbev^  at  that  terxttde  neattntpf»> 
^nrets  for  the  pfeasent  world  ho  was 
abost  to  leaTOf  or  antbipolSeoo  eon*- 
oemng  bis  hJae  m  a  fiiCme  and.  un- 
known. onOf  mesl  oceuf^ted  hia  niiad» 
itwouIdbodiffieoUtoBay;  bnteeitain 
it  is,  that  no  duaad  el  the  uMTitablo 
death  thali  awaited  him«-offi»ring«.  as 
Ita  did»  an  unresisting  and  easy  niark 
to-  four  of  hia  deadly  fDes*-ooald  bo 
^seemed  on  the  bold  fipont  of  the 
Empecinado. 

£1  Pesoador  saw  that  no  ttmo  was 
to  bo  lost.  Unslmging  Us  w]do» 
BBonthod  tri^eoy  and  fliJng  its  butt 
undev  his*  arm  to  afoid  an  mveh  as 
poesiblft  the  yiolent  reeoU  whieh  the 
heavy  charge  earned  by  that  nuir* 
derons  description  of  weapon  occar 
sions»  bo  fired.  One  of  the  hussars 
roUed  over  in  tho  miBe»»and  another 
<the  oAeer)  fell  forward  on  the  neck 
of  the  giey  otaargsr  he  bestrode^  whose 
long  mane  was  sgon  soaked  and  dab- 
Uod  with  his  rider's  blood.  The  two 
who  were  unhntt,  turned  in  their  sad* 
dies  and  discharged  their  carbines  at 
this  new  asaailanty  who  langhed  aa  the 
holkts  whistled  by  hia  ears*,  and  be- 
gan eooliy  to  reload  his  gun.  Befoie^ 
howevor,  another  shot  had  been  fired 
on  either  side,.  Fuentes  and  a  number 
of  gnoriUaa  eame  galloppiog  down* 
The  skinnisb  on  the  road  had  been 
finished  by  the  egterminarion  of  the 
Frencbf  eaoept  one-  or  two  who  had 
managed  to  break  through  and  ca- 
nape,, nor  was  there  now  much  merey 
shown  to  the  two  unfiortanatn  husaars 
who  still  remained  in  tiio  manh. 

With  no  email  diflfculty  was  the 
EmpoBinado  releaaed  ftom  tao  muddy 
priaon  in  which  his  oaiter  had  so 
nearly  been  broqgbli  to  a  psematnra 
terminatioB.  At  fength  h^t Jus.  bon^ 
and  those  of  tho  French  tveopenb 
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were  get  out,  and  the  party  returned 
to(  the  high->road.  Belore  they  arrtr- 
ed  there,  however,,  the  EmpcdAado 
hold  out  to  £1  Peseador  a  smaH  bnt 
welUfiUod  leaiher  hag« 

'«i  wottlli  it  ware  ten  tifnes  ss 
weighty,"  said  he,  <«  and  emi  then  it 
would  ill  aepay  the  asraeo  you  have 
done  mOb  I  bate  mere  than  onee 
wished  that  death  might  find  mo  with 
feet  in  stitorupa  and  sabfw  in  band, 
and  t^day  my  wish  was  near  bdog 
aoeompBshed;  but  then  I  aseant  it  to 
bo  en  aemo  hs^d-feu^^t  fields  with  my 
hoiso*s  hoofe  staasping  tiw  turf,  and 
not  eangbt  in  the  nmd  like  a  sparrow 
with  bidUime*'* 

El  Peseador  shook  hia  head  with  a 
sort  of  eomio  gravity.  ^Not  so,  se- 
nor,**  was  his  raply :  ^tfao  two  onacea 
you  promiaed  me  this  nmmiag  I  w3k 
tabe;  but  as  for  being  j^oid  fer  so 
agreeable  a  thing  as  shootug  a  braeo 
of  Frenohmen,  it  would  be  unreason* 
able.  If  in  doing  n^self  a  pleasoro 
I  saved  the  life  of  the  Empeeinado^ 
major  I  Besides,  I  am.  thinking,  we 
shall  find  something  to  Une  our 
pocksta  in  yonder  oarriage,  move  valu- 
able than  tiie  carcass  Si  that  greasy 
courier  who  sits  there  like  one  in  an 
ague  fit.*' 

Tbia  last  supposition  proved  to  bo 
eorreet.  The  beriine  contained,,  be- 
ades  several  packets  of  despalebes,  a 
largo  sum  ia  gold  coin.  Taking  pos« 
session  of  their  booty>  and  leading 
with  them  tim  new  riderless  hones  of 
lihe  Frenoh  eavaky,  the  party,,  after  a 
abort  consultation  between  the  Eofr* 
peeinado  and  Fuentes,  resumed  their 
march  in  tho  direction  of  the  Ptnarea 
do  Coca— a  tract  of  wild  mountainona 
country  covered  with  pine  wooda, 
where  they  could  remain  in  safety, 
until  tho  wounda  received  in  tho  oon* 
fliot  were  cnseii  and  recruits  ooUected 
to  awnnt  the  captured  httrses.  Her^, 
also,,  the  money  feund  in  the  carriage 
was  divided,  and  fer  soom  daya  the 
basna  and  cottagea  in  which  the  troop 
waa  quartered  re-eohoed  with  the 
elattertng  of  wine  pota,  and  tho  joyous 
Boagi  of  the  light-hearted  gueriUaa. 
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Boldly  biflliaat  fh>m  afar, 
'     Like  a  mounlaAiiwIilted  ttar.^ 

Like  a  splendour  from  the  sun, 

Splkiter^  wimi  t&e  weet  was  won— 

Like  the  fitak  wkk  whieh  tlM-  noott 

Looks  above  the  k^  of  Jqb»— 

Windsor,  fhmr  ii»  statolf  Mgif, 

Sheds  a  glenj  Itevayk  tkie  night. 

Banishing'  mmirfalcr'*  plaia 

Half  the  herrora  of  Mv  relgtti 

See,  where  winding  HwbMow, 

Tbomee  has  eai^ht  the  vmj  ^ww. 

As  the  vadianee  fleans  aioog 

Towers  and*  trees  of  holy  0on(^ 

Distant  StiMi"s  antSoue  towen, 

Windsoi^  ftidisl«n  mest-liowers :-«  * 

Now  the  lustre  ins  revealTd 

SisleaMseeaeaeveMvereriMNnled — 
The  dusky  slope  of  that  IvMortal  FieM 

By  spectral  memevies  of  die  Mightr  haonltod— .  f 
Their  memories-*a  storur  devotsd  bwid 

Upon  tbat  spot  tyraaoie  ftnmd  defied. 
Flung  out  their  penaonsy  baied  eateh  batlle-1mnd» 

And  met  tlie  barsting  of  Oppressisa's  tide* 
And,  like  a  bulwark,  rolril  it  back  and  said, 
'<  Here  thnXt  thy  bittowB^  Soeptied  Pbwer,  be  stay*d  I " 

Ye  shadowy  Barons  X  Ghieilains  grha ! 

Fit  to  be  Fathers  of  the  Free  f 
*Tis  joy  upon  that  BMadowdiin 

To  crowd  your  phaatom  ehimAry.^ 
And  deem  yon  broad  triumphal  bkuw 
Glares  not  unwelcome  <ra  your  gaae: 
The  kingly  Race  yon  eurb'd  not  qudlTd, 
Through  good  and  ilf  your  CHAarraa  held^- 
For  well  Tour  sons  from  age  to  age 
Preserved  the  glorious  horitago: 
If  Albion  then  yon  flame  vMiy  i4ew 
With  joy  to-night— high  prewo  to  Ye» I 
Those  lights— no  fear<-waleh^4  boding  sigi> 
To  plmider'd  burgher,  tnumpM'  boop-* 
From  the  old  Norman's  toiv^rs  tbat  shhio, 
*  Where  princes  pledge  tAie  festal  ?ne. 
Announce  the  Norman^^  tamelese  linw 
Shdl  like  Ids  towers  endwe  t 

iir. 
Hark,  borne  afkr  o&  breezy  swells. 
How  LioWDOH  peals  her  jocund  bMtsf 
Joy  to  the  Land  r  It»  ftdr-haii^d  Sttog&Cer, 

The  sea-kfngs*' long- descended  child:—  ^ 

Whose  youth,  o'er  waves  of  ebbing  slaiiglitei. 

Rose  like  the  Bow  of  Plromise  iiriM» 
The  symbol  of  approaching  years 
Undimm'd  by  Uood,  unstainM  hj 
She  whose  slight  grasp  might  scarce  sustainr 
The  dreadful  trident  of  tile  main, 

*  Tile  Miibjeet  ai  Gmf*s  Ode,  aadPopi»\»  Wkuhor  I^otmif*      •  •«***  -< 
f  Rnnnimede— within  •igl>re0'1PSiidtaor»  y-  * 
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Did  not  Renown  and  patriot  Pride 
Like  couching  lions  goard  her  nd»— 
Even  she  earth's  human  lot  has  shared. 
The  depths  of  love  and  angubh  dared. 
Has  felt  death's  clouds  dissolve  in  joy. 
And  wept  meek  womaa*s  tears  ahove  her  first-horn  hoy. 

IV. 

Night  melts  to  moni»  and  rapture's  smiles 

The  gloom  of  doubtful  Fear  has  riven— 
Unto  the  people  of  the  isles 

A  ohUd  is  bem»  a  son  is  given  1 
And  now  where  o*er  yon  topmost  tower 

St  George's  standard  greets  the  Breeze, 
(That  comrade  true  who  on  the  seas 
Has  pjp^  its  battle-kindling  power 

Through  thriee  a  hun£ed  victories,) 
While  with  acclaiming  cannon  rent 
Resounds  each  hoary  battlement, 
Bv  herald's  cry  and  blast  of  tromp. 
The  land  has  marshall'd  all  its  pomp. 
There  throng'd  in  one  illustrious  show 
Rank,  beauty,  wisdom,  valour,  go 
Before  God's  altar  undeflled 
To  lay  that  hope-encircled  child. 
And  with  exulting  hymn  and  prayer 
Enroll  him  Christ's  true  soldier  there. 
Naming  him  with  a  name,  that  heard 

In  after  years,  the  listener's  brow 
Will  brighten,  and  his  heart  be  stirr'd 

As  Alfred's,  Edward's  stirs  it  now» 

V. 

And  lo ! — ^the  shrine  before  them— 
Thepr  pause,  the  centre  of  resplendent  crowds. 
While,  like  a  firmament  of  sunset  clouds. 

The  purple  banner'd  aisles  are  bencUng  o'er  them. 
In  this  contrasting  hour 
Of  feebleness  and  power. 
As  o'er  that  infant,  with  uplifted  bands. 
In  act  to  bless,  the  solemn  prelate  standf  • 
Lord  of  the  earth  and  skies  1 
Bid,  to  the  dazzled  eyes 
Of  Him  who  dares  to  grasp  the  lyre^ 

Whose  shatter'd  Iong*neglected  chords 
Once  echoed  the  immortal  words 
That  gush'd  from  Spbncbr's  soul  or  Drtdbn's  Ups  of  fire,* 
— The  Future's  cloudy  portals  open  fly  I 

Grant  him  that  boy's  yet  dateless  reign  to  read-* 
To  grasp  the  shadows  ^idmg  slowly  by 

Of  many  a  coming  fame  and  high  heroic  deed  I 
Give  him  to  know  who  o'er  the  plain 

Of  shouting  ocean  yet  shall  sweep— > 
(King  Albert's  ensign  at  the  main) — 
The  Sbcond  Nblson  of  the  Deep !  t 

*  Dum  reUgo  $cripns§$  pudet,  and  tome  peevish  eritic  may  here  exclaim — 

'<  And  must  that  lyre,  so  long  dirine. 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  thine ! " 
The  glorious  names  of  Spencer  and  Dryden  are  to  be  found  in  the  ill-assorted  list  of 
those  who,  from  Chancer  to  Southey,  filled  the  office  of  laureate.   Nor  should  Warton 
be  forgotten,  to  the  sounding  energy  and  spirit  of  whose  melodious  versification  we 
we  indebted  for  much  that  is  noble  in  the  poetry  of  his  admirer—Sir  Wjilter  Scott. 

t  The  wlah  that  the  future  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  should  betr  the  name  of  some 
ofthe  KiDgs  his  iDuMrions  pfedeeeasan^  was,  it  U  believed,  preUy  general.  A  recent 
order  la  cynpcH  h«p^  however,  settled  the  natter; 
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Or  who  o'er  Gaul  again  shall  wield 
Dead  Wslungtom's  tremendoiit  shield  ; 
And  when  the  hurricane  has  past 

That  round  his  country  hurst  and  rayed. 
Like  Wellinoton  shall  to  the  last 

In  council  serve  the  throne  he  saTed  I 
Vain  is  the  minstrers  wish,  as  bold — 
The  Unknown's  dread  gates  keep  fast  their  fold ; 
Yet  wrapt  in  spirit  may  we  see 
The  greatness  pre-ordain'd  to  be. 
And  thou  who  teft'st  broad  Pbucsia's  sway 
To  pledge  thy  £sdth  for  him  to-day  I 
We  take  thy  gage,  that  England^  heir 
His  distant  diadem  shall  wear 
Worthy  of  thee,  the  friend  from  youth 
Of  the  unconquerable  Truth— 
Worthy  his  sire's  great  fathers— those 

Beneath  whose  buckler's  generous  shade 
The  Moses  of  the  Gentiles  rose  v 

In  Luther's  dauntless  form  array'd.* 
—That  in  his  realm^  as  now  in  thine. 
Long-drooping  art  shall  cease  to  pine— • 
And  outcast  taste  and  genius  then 
Be  seen  in  Britain's  court  again ! 
So  shall  his  bright  propitious  time 
Be  sung  by  future  bards  sublime* 
Whose  proud*  unpurchasable  lays 

Pour'd  from  the  harp- strings  boldly  free. 
Shall  teach  the  world  that  princes*  praise 
Best  soars  in  hymns  to  liberty. 
Then,  Sceptred  Brand enbuao,  thy  name 

In  memory  still  shall  blend  with  his* 
As  year  on  year  his  gathering  fame 
Redeems  thy  promises  I 

▼I. 

Go  now the  choral  waves  that  roar 

From  the  yast  Organ's  pealing  shore 
In  melody*  proclaim  the  gorgeous  rite  is  o'er— 
Frank-nearted  monarch— go — receive* 
All  beudes  love  the  land  can  give  1 
Belt  to  thy  side  the  knightly  sword— 
St  George's  garter  to  thy  knee* 
And  dearer  bethy  knightly  word 
Than  empire's  orb  to  thee! 
Still  let  that  Ordei^s  rules*  o'er  state 
And  lust  of  power  predominate — 
And  oh  I  hereafter*  may  the  tow 
Of  mercy  thou  hast  taken  now 
With  thee  for  hapless  Poland  plead— 
Break  not  the  already  bruised  reed  I 
(Since  to  thy  race*  mysterious  Heaven 
Share  in  that  monstrous  crime  has  given.) 
So  may  the  tearless  olive  round 
Thy  cheerfid  temples  still  be  found 
Pure  from  the  war-cloud's  sulphurous  gloom* 
Unlike  His  red*  disastrous  doom* 
Whose  fate  so  lately*  with  a  start* 
Wing'd  its  dark  moral  to  thy  heart^t 

•  Amongst  the  protectors  of  Luther  it  has  been  sUted  that  the  aooeston  of  Prince 

Albert  were  conspicuoiu.  . 

t  ''On  the  Warder  coming  to  the  curiously-wronght  suit  of  armour  preeented  t© 
Charles  I.  by  the  Qty  of  London,  and  informing  him  of  the  ori^  posseysor,  tha 
King  shook  his  head,  apparentiy  reminded  of  the  deplorable  fate  of  that  unfortunate 
inonarch.'*^&rANDAaDNEW»rAria:  Visit  of  the  Kinff  a/ PrMma  to  the  Tomr. 
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So  may  Ay  edhm  protracted  eoiine» 
U^  «ome  najcsde  rbrer*f  looree, 
Wind  bright  and  inoqMl  to  tkat  mwm  . 
WhcM  slavei  and  aovenigaB  eeaaa  to  sdflfer  and  to  reign  I 


BALLAD. 

Br  B.  Simmons. 

!• 
A  HEALTH  to  Thoo  t — OD  tbilfl  Ihe  day* 
When  like  tlie  meek,  half- weeping  r^ 
That  draws  from  Apnl's  dawn  its  bhtib 
Thy  gentle  spirit  stole  to  earth. 
How  many  a  year  has  rott'd  abe^ve 
Oar  patlis  of  eorrowi  sin,  and  k>¥e» 
(Sorrow  and  ein  that  ebadow'd  miae. 
While  peace  and  love  {Humified  thine,) 
Since  taft  we  net  and  last  we  parted. 
Estranged,  divorced,  and  MovrmM-besiteQ. 
Yet  tliongh  h^ween  vs  rolls  the  sea. 
And  eacth  spreads  wide — a  health  to  Thee! 

2. 
A  health  to  Thee  1 — On  land  or  wave — 
In  crowds  or  cloisters — glad  or  grave — 
In  weal  or  woe»  a  Shape  I  see. 
That  ghost-like  wears  the  grace  of  Thee. 
Its  accents  through  my  slumbers  thrill. 
Like  night-breeze  from  some  lonely  hiQ ; 
It  lends  the  moming*s  cold  grey  skies 
The  azure  of  thy  serious  eyes — 
At  eve  the  brown  and  heavy  air 
Is  oolour'd  by  thy  clustering  hair — 
Even  golden  noon  subdues  its  glance 
Beneath  thy  sad,  sweet  countenance. 

A  health  to  Thee  I— Through  hastenmg  years 
No  anguish  thrilla»  no  pleaaure  eheew. 
No  blossom  buds,  ner  leaf  oan  fail. 
That  does  not  back  the  Past  recalL— 
Deep  in  my  souFs  prefoundest  gloom 
.  — As  in  a  deep  and  lonely  room 

We  lock  some  sad,  nyeterions  thing, 

Thy  name  from  human  uttering 

Lies  buried  long, — though  eometimes  .men 

Will  speak  it  suddenly,  and  then 

Will  watofa  this  brow,  in  c«m,  to  see 

How  deep  they  smote  my  memory. 

4. 

A  health  to  Thee  I— I  chose  my  fate ; 
If  came  regret,  it  came  too  late. — 
Who  once  had  thought,  as  side  by  «de 
Our  blended  moments  Hved  and  died. 
The  time  would  eome  when,  sever'^d  far 
As  its  reflection  from  the  star, 
I  on  a  forest  spring  siiould  look, 
^r  tree,  or  Hower,  or  favourite  book, 
'^   Nor  find  Thee  when  I  tum'd  to  seek 
An  answering  gladness  on  thy  cheek  ? 
And  now  thy  very  Pate  to  me 
Is  even  a  doubt ;— stiD,  health  to  TTieet 
THianer  PsaairAnT,  1842. 
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TO   E3. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Burkbi  of  Goldsmith^  &c. 

Genius  of  playfal  humour!  free  to  flit 
0*er  statesmen's  deads,  as  themes  ler  pieturad  wai; 
At  great  and  grave  to  smile*  wko  gwao  ihtar  «gs^ 
Scenes,  schemes,  eyents,  that  glare  in  partjr's  page; 
But  most  at  that  professing  liUeral  raoc^ 
Whose  generous  views  ne*er  reached  beyond  a  place ; 
Or  bold  and  bad — thrown  up  amid  the  storm 
Of  party  zea1«  the  nmpile  deem*d  Reform! 
Peers,  princes,  warriors,  grow  beneath  thjliand, 
TouchM  by  the  magic  of  a  crayon  wand  i 
Nor  Windsorps  royal  groups  escape— yet  there 
One  gentle  form,  mid  gallant,  gay,  and  fair. 
Wins  love  and  rarereoee  by  the  Sketoher^s  oare. 

How  riehly  all  supply  thy  eomie  vein. 
How  o'er  such  subjects  aportive  fiueies  reign  I 
Invention  various,  force  we  see,  yet  ease. 
Troth,  spirit,  liSs,  la  every  figure  pleaat. 
Howe'ar  grotesque  in  form  or  feature  laadiw 
Strong  semblance  strikes — the  jest  how  well  conveyed  t 
Change  as  officials  may  their  devious  ways. 
As  quick  thy  pencil  erery  cliange  displays ; 
Embodies  thoughts — can  latent  passions  trace — 
Hints  by  a  touch  the  psendo-patriof  s  face ; 
Keeps — and  their  numbers  need  an  aofive  guard — 
0*er  all  State- quacks  pictorial  watch  and  wardi 
Wields  not  the  vulgar  weapons  party  draws — 
Spleen,  malice,  falsehood — to  nphold  its  canse. 
No  poisonM  shaft  thy  langifimg  art  employs. 
No  coarseness  pains  us,  no  abuse  annoys ; 
The  war  thou  makest  scarce  even  a  foe  offends, 
TiE'd  on  tby  sketeh  the  duHeat  brow  fmbends  ;     . 
From  humble  toil  in  public  wi|ys  beguiles. 
What  talent*  wealth,  as  Ireely  giy*->tbeir  smiles. 
Some  even  so  pleated  they  hope— reports  deoUuFO** 
To  live  through  thee  who  may  net  lrv«  daewherc^ 
Qpntent,  so  trae  their  lineaments  design*d. 
To  shine  by  satire  chastened  and  reOned  1 

What  and  whence  art  thou,  censor  of  the  age— > 
Whose  scenes  a  mirthful  war  with  faction  wage  ? 
A  shadow  sketching  shadows  I-7 Fain  we'd  see 
Thine,  not  as  now  thy  penciTs,  name — IB. 
Such  as  thy  sponsors  gave  thee  deign  to  own. 
Nor  ^ly  five  a  second  Chreat  Unknown  1 
Still,  if  nion  must  a  sihadow  be,  proeeed. 
Laugh  at  pretension  claionng  merit*s  meed  7 
Glance  at  the  courtiers,  doobtftd  friends  at  best. 
Who  made  the  cares  of  Government  a  jest  ; 
Show— for  on  such  just  ridieide  may  fall— 
Who  were,  though  great  in  power,  in  mind  the  emails 

Yet  as  the  fight  has  ceased,  the  battle  won, 
What  thy  reward  for  gallant  service  done? 
Perhaps — alas,  how  frequent  genius*  lot. 
By  those  it  pleased  and  profited,  forgot  1 
Wealth,  power,  or  place,  to  it  how  rarely  given. 
Praise  men  bestow*— 4JI  else  ia  left  to  Heaven. 


5Sft  Cleobis  and  Biton,  [April, 


CLE0BI8  AND  BITON. 

A  8T0BY  FROM  HERODOTUS. -^(1.  31.) 

I. 

»  Ob !  mother,  wherefore  is  thy  brow'so  sorrowfal  to-day  ? 
The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  and  the  fields  look  fresh  and  gay ; 
We  hare  left  the  haryest  bands  awhile  to  come  and  talk  with  thee— 
But>  mother^  thou  art  dull  and  sad^— what  can  thy  sorrow  be?** 

11. 
<*  My  8ons»  it  is  the  holy  feast  in  Juno*s  temple  fair, 
And  all  my  neighbours  thither  throng — but  I  shall  not  be  there ; 
For  the  lazy  herdsmen  have  not  brought  the  oxen  for  my  ear. 
And  my  aged  feet  have  not  the  power  to  carry  me  so  far.** 

III. 
**  Now,  smile  again,  dear  mother,  smile  I  we  will  soon  that  loss  repair — 
Thy  sons  will  take  the  oxen's  place,  and  quickly  draw  thee  there. 
Come,  brother,  now  put  forth  thy  speed  I  our  task  will  soon  be  o*er — 
Hurrah !  was  ever  lady  drawn  so  gallantly  before?*' 

IV. 

For  six  long  miles  they  drew  the  car^  those  brethren  bold  and  strong,    ■ 
And  soon  before  the  temple  stood,  amid  the  wond'ring  throng ; 
While  all  the  crowd  from  Argos  town  came  flocking  round  them  there. 
To  see  the  mother  and  the  sons — a  goodly  sight  and  rare. 

▼. 
And  Argos'  sons  those  brethren  prabed  for  their  strength  and  courage  bold. 
Were  never  seen  such  stately  forms  of  so  strong  and  fair  a  mould ; 
And  Argos*  daughters,  one  and  all,  around  the  mother  prest — . 
*'  Ob,  happy  thou,  with  two  such  sons  as  those  two  bold  brethren  blest  T* 

VI. 

Oh  I  brightly  shone  that  mother's  eye,  and  her  glance  was  high  and  proud, 
For  the  noble  deed  her  sons  had  done,  and  the  praises  of  the  crowd ; 
And  she  stood  before  the  hallow'd  shrine  in  Juno's  temple  fair^ 
And  her  mother's  heart  was  beatbg  high,  as  she  breathed  her  eager  prayer  :- 

VII. 

**  0  Goddess!  whom  in  Argos  town  we  reverence  and  obey. 
To  Cleobis  and  Biton  grant  the  boon  I  ask  to-day  ; 
For  the  honour  they  have  done  to  me,  to  them  I  pray  be  given 
The  choicest  gift,  whatever  it  be,  that  man  may  ask  of  heaven." 

viir. 
The  holy  rites  are  over  now,  and  the  feasting  is  begun. 
And  there  the  happy  mother  sits  between  each  gdlaUt  son ; 
Till  sleep  stole  o'er  their  weary  eyes,  and  on  the  hallow'd  ground. 
Together  sank  those  sons  so  true,  in  deepest  slumber  bound. 

IX. 

Why  wake  they  not  ?  The  feast  is  o'er ;  the  shades  of  night  are  come. 
And  from  the  temple  gates  the  crowd  are  slowly  wending  home ; 
Why  wake  they  not  ? — what  spell  has  caused  a  rest  so  long  and  deep  ? 
Away !  they  ne'er  shall  wake  again — ^they  sleep  the  last  long  sleep ! 

X. 

With  favouring  ear  the  Goddess  heard  the  mother^s  fond  request. 
And  she  sent  of  all  her  heavenly  gifts  the  kindest  and  the  best : 
All  placidly,  without  a  pang,  without  a  single  sigh, 
They  yielded  up  their  blameless  lives, — and  call  ye  this  to  die  ? 

XI. 

Oh !  no — ^'tis  but  a  sleep  proloog'd  $  a  waking  on  the  shore 
Where  the  stormy  blasts  of  mortal  life  can  rave  and  howl  no  more— 
Where,  in  the  Elysian  Fields  the  good  repose  in  endless  rest : 
Oh  I  Hb  of  all  the  gifts  of  heaven  the  dearest  and  the  best ! 
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It  Ib  a  saying  as  old  as  bninan  phi- 
losophy, that  man  is  blind  in  estima- 
ting even  his  own  nearest  wants^  and 
that  no  greater  calamity  eonld  befall 
him  than  if  Heaven  were  generally  to 
fcdfil  his  petitions.    Whence  it  is,  that 
the  only  perfeet  prayer  which   has 
been  tanght  to  man,  does  not  trust  him 
with  the  discretion  of  circumstantia- 
ting or  filling  np  the  general  outline 
of  lus  petitions,  except  in  the  one  sole 
instance  of  his  daily  bread.  That  case, 
as  one  already  determined,  beyond  all 
doubt,  by  man's  physical  organization, 
is  the  single  case  in  which  even  the 
greatest  of  blessings  is  not  resigned, 
for  its  circumstantial  accidents  and 
mode  of  realization,  to  a  wisdom  higher 
than  human* 

But  if*  amongst  those  changes  which 
we  sigh  for  as  blessings,  many  conti- 
nually show  themselves  to  be  no  bless- 
ings at  all  when  realized,  and  remain 
monuments  of  human  blindness,  others 
which,  in  the  natural  course»  really 
woidd  have  been  blessings,  are  con- 
tinually  defeated   by   counteracting 
changes  amongst  oturselves.    Here  we 
are  confounded  by  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  human  understanding — there 
by  the  malignity  of  the  human  will— • 
and,  in  politics,  we  see  this  result 
upon  the  largest  scale.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  cliaracterize  the  tendencies  of 
political  opposition  and  partlzan  con- 
'test  as  other  than  salutary  upon  the 
whole.  As  to  the  objects  opposed,  the 
very  largest  latitude  of  discretion  must 
be  granted  to  and  against  all  parties 
alike ;  but  as  to  the  mode  of  the  oppo« 
sition,  there  are  limits  which  cannot 
be  passed  either  safely  for  the  state  or 
conscientiously  for  the  opponent.  Un- 
der the  French  Revolution,  for  ex- 
ample, and  upon  the  vast  field  of  its 
earliest  capacities,  the   ver^  widest 
range  was  laid  onen  to  opposite  modes 
of  policy. .  All  elements  of  civil  wis- 
dom being  thrown  back  into  the  cruci- 
ble, there  was  no  additional  calamity 
to  the  public  in  pursuing  the  recom- 
positiou  of  the  state  upon  principles 
the  most  widely  aloof  from  its  ancient 
system.     As  to  the  objects  of  change, 
there  was  a  ''  carte  blanche^*  yielded 
to  public  men ;  yet  even  then,  though 
"  tne  foundations  of  the  great  deep*' 
had  been  broken  up,  there  were  limits 


to  the  methods  of  opposition,  and  there 
were  sanctities  of  principle  which  no 
extremities  of  purpose  could  with  im- 
punity neglect.     Change  what  you 
f please,  was  the  summons  to  the  pub* 
ic  conscience ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
change,  now  indeed  inevitable,  reve- 
rence those  solemn  principles  of  right* 
without  which  no  change  can  prosper. 
Throw  a  new  arch  wheresoever  you 
find  it  requisite,  but  do  not  overlook 
that  elementary  justice,  which  in  all 
such  civil  structures  alike  must  form 
its  keystone.    Those  warnings,  in  a 
strife  too' tumultuous,  were  forgotten  ; 
and  the  consequences  corresponded. 
Men  who  counselled  an  appeal  to  vio* 
lence,  perished  by  violence— men  who 
raised  up  bloody  tribunals,  fell  by 
mockeries  of  justice  before  such  tribu- 
nals— those  who  invoked  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  were  themselves  its  victims^ 
and,  France  at  large,  because  she  list* 
ened  too  favourably  to  the  wicked  cry 
of  "  Peace  to  the  cottage,  war  to  the 
castle  !'*  mourns  at  this  hour,  through 
all  her  gates,  that  ferocious  Jacobinism 
which,  by  preventing  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  hef  ruined  aristocracy*  has  left 
her  ever  since  to  the  convulsions  of  an 
unbalanced  democracy,  always  upon 
the  brink  of  anarchy.     That  a  stem 
military  despotism  should  have  been 
often  invoked  by  the  quiet  citizens  of 
France,  as  their  best  remedy  against  * 
the  perils  which  continually  besiege 
the  public  peace, — for  this  standing 
temptation  against  civil   liberty  the 
French  are  indebted  to  the  methods  of 
their  early  Revolution,  to  its  sangui- 
nary maxims,  and  to  its  neglect  of 
irretrievable  opportunities. 

We  in  England,  though  more  slow- 
ly, and  in  that  mitigated  degree  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  our  ancient 
political  experience,  have  been  caught 
in  the  contagion  of  similar  evils. 
Think  what  we  will  of  the  objects 
pursued  at  various  periods  amongst 
us,  it  must  be  owned,  not  the  less  even 
by  many  friends  to  those  objects,  that 
the  methods  of  the  pursuit,  the  quality 
of  the  warfare  which  supported  that 

Sursuit,  has  much  lowered  the  general 
opefulness  of  our  conditfon.  At  this 
particular  moment  it  is  from  those 
methods,  it  b  from  these  new  prece- 
dents in  the  mode  of  party  warfare* 
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tbat  the  great  Ministerial  change,  so 
auspioioos  for  England,  aad,  e?eo 
whilst  we  speakf  coming  into  opera- 
tion ao  anspicioQB,  is  jet  overcast  with 
gloom  in  the  prospect.  Bright  with 
promise  as  it  would  have  seemed 
twenty  years  ago»  how  can  we  coafide 
in  any  promise  after  the  experience 
gathered  in  Chat  InlerYal  with  regard 
to  the  blights  in  reserve  from  the  new 
tactics  of  pariizaiiship  ?  Twenty  yean 
agoy  such  an  adraioistratlon  as  we  now 
see  emhatUed  for  the  dearest  intereats 
of  social  life,  would  have  challenged 
absolute  confidenoe.  Separately  for 
itself  such  is  the  confidenoe  which 
even  now  it  challenges  ;  but^  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  sort  of  war£tt«  whieh 
it  will  have  to  meet*  ao  administration 
can  ever  again  take  the  old  ground  of 
authority.  Unless  under  a  demooraey 
unlearning  a  lesson  too  memor^ly 
pxodacdve  to  be  forgoUeoy  what  go- 
venuBOBt  oan  hope  to  aten  the  new 
power  oiganized  amongst  the  working 
population  by  what  has  techoicaUy 
axsquired  the  name  ef  AgiUtion  ? 

Let  us  iMMMider.  Two  great  mea- 
auras  that  had  separately  lingered 
through  an  indefinke  period,  if  we 
count  the  earl/  stages  of  their  infancyt 
but  which  had  really  surmounted  a 
thirty  years*  veiy  active  warfare^  pur* 
sued  by  Parliamentary  means,  were 
still  as  far  almost  as  ever  from  a  final 
victory.  Another  thirty  yean'  war«> 
Care  of  the  same  character  would  have 
advanced  those  queationsy  at  most  to  a 
compromise.  Suddenly  at  this  crisist 
a  new  device  in  politics  was  brought 
into  action.  It  bore  a  name  as  new  * 
as  the  service  which  it  rendered.  jlgi« 
taUofi  it  was  called:  and  from  that 
hoar  a  systematic  movemeat  on  a  vast 
national  scale  has  been  propagated. 
Never  since  then  has  the  popular  mind 
been  lefl  unoccupied  by  a  fierce  con* 
centrated  energy.  Not  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder  mere  suddenly  changed 
the  face  ai  war.  Not  steam  power  is 
at  this  moment  more  efieetually  revo- 
lutionizing the  worid.  But  yesterday, 
as  it  seems,  vast  lines  of  shore  were 
safe,  by  their  natural  configuration, 
from  our  naval  power;  aaaall  ships 
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were  weak,  and'large  ships  drew  too 
much  water.  Suddenly  comes  a  fleet 
of  steamen,  and  in  one  hour  a  great 
nation  makes  the  diseovery  that  ita 
security  along  a  thousand  mifes  of  sea^ 
bord  has  aselled  away  like  dew ;  or, 
to  apeak  by  an  ioagie  appropriate  ta 
the  ease*  like  those  Rusdan  pieces  of 
lee  artillery  whidi  b^gaa  to  thaw  wa* 
der  a  third  dieeharga.  So  theatricil 
has  tnea  the  revduttoa  of  steam  fi»r  a 
great  fMeo/beUigereat.  Not  leas  tbea» 
trieal  is  the  moral  revohition  aoeaob* 
pMshed  by  agitation.  The  efisot  has 
been  that  of  fiyiag  artillery  xBtradn* 
oed  amongst  an  army  pravworiy  hav- 
iag  none  at  all*  PositianB  imptef^ 
nable  up  to  that  meoMnt  are  new  ear- 
ried  bridle  in  haad.  Gtatholie  nmaa 
dpation  and  Reform  in  Parliament 
had  both  fiallen  beforo  the  aesr  pnwer 
within  two  years  of  its  reaolnle  appli- 
cation  to  these  oljaofts.  And  at  pre- 
sent  we  all  see  a  third  great  national 
measure  ia  the  Com  question,  feebly 
makmg  head  against  that  same  lerrifle 
force  which  will  aeon  be  streayenengh 
to  engulf  it. 

What,  let  ns  ask,  ia  the  omtlv^  tn 
this  fint  great  legislative  aet  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Gof«m« 
ment?  Since  Parltanmst  opened,  for 
the  better  part  of  a  Bwnth  the  country 
has  heard  of  little  beyond  the  oom 
debate.  And  why  ?  Is  it  tiiat  Sir 
Robert  for  himself  regards  this  qnea 
tion  aa  marittng  snob  precedency  ia 
his  new  policy?  So  far  from  thio 
place,  it  would  oeeupy  no  place  at  all 
in  any  system  of  amngeuents  that 
should  edio  Sir  Robert's  own*  fran 
movements  of  opinien.  The  very 
nature  of  his  proposed  changes  in  the 
eaiatiag  law,  though  we  a&dt  them 
to  be  improvements  in  those  eontin« 
gencies  upon  which  they  will  ever 
operate^  is  so  narrow  and  occasional 
in  the  range  of  action,  that  most  evi* 
dently  no  great  statesman  would  here 
find  any  provocation  to  hia  power  of  le- 
gislating upon  a  fidd  so  circumscribed* 
De  minimis  mm  tmttt  km*  No  ;  and 
of  all  legislators.  Sir  Robert  Peel  ia 
the  one  who,  in  this  respect,  most  re- 
sembles the  apirit  of  law.     if  there  ia 


*  New  in  Aiat  mum  ;  for  as  to  the  aviators  under  Croqiwell  and  Ir«toB  ia  Fairiax's 
camp  during  tba  year  1646-7,  tlwy  wera  so  «aUed>*not  from  any  incendiary  appeals 
to  the  public,  bat  becanse  they,  being  aoldier^  were  deputed  from  every  regiment  tf^ 
**  agitate,"  i.  e.  debate  in  a  aert  of  military  eommitlee  the  votes  and  overtures  to  the 
army  of  the  Uonse  of  Commons. 
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any  principle  whioh  beloogi  to  Sir  &o« 
berty  eqnally  in  right  «f  km  temper 
and  his  ParUanKOlBry  fmrfentab  it  !■ 
— qtMa  nan  wnamre;  and,  for  wm^ 
Mai  odsehief  ^ieii  tbay  can  waik» 
the  preaePtOocn^Law  are  aa  iprieseeni 
aa  l3w  kar  «f  gvavitatiaB*  Whana 
tiiemiavogriefasaey  4lwra  can  ha  na 
valief.  And  wa  rtiail  paint  •oat,  n 
mtle  fefthar  «•»  tiK  tei 


aan  extai— •mai^  tlw 

:eit  Mipaaiihle  that  ndbMtiathii 
faU  panmuienliy  kfipar^ 
wlmthar  fagrlswaoriB  apite  ii  lana. 
Much  fldaehiaf  mqr  he  dona^  it  as  iwf 
tna,  in  ^Iw  laziest  atteaipt  npoa 
the  prieea  of  crain  {  hnt  any 
dapaaoiatiaii  laul  not  he  ac 
hyttlia  atioagaat.  Why  tim; 
we  atk«  does  Sir  Bobart  «ffff  the  Aat 
frniti  of  iw  gi«nt  PariianMntarf 
poiMT  la  an  effort  ao  pcaettoaUy  hwrt 
driimitad?  h  ia,  toopaiaftdlyltia, 
haoanse  agitatian  liero  alio,  aa  in  tew 
aer  ia>taneiii»  has  tahan  away  Ids 
noirar  to  be  nauknd.  Sneh  aa  idea 
has  mastetad  tlie  popalaee  of  gvaai 
MUef  tohaezpeeted  frav  Gem-Law 
changes^  so.  obstinate  is  the  delosioB 
amoi^fst  thoBOstinipovaririied  classes, 
and  ao  siwa  is  the  proapeot  under  «*• 
ttfieial  agitation  of  aventaal  eoiUsion 
hatwocn  tlie  maddened  poor  and  tlie 
police  of  the  land,  tliat  «  good  buds 
liiba  Sir  Robert  willingly  seeks  to 
ctevt  so  shocking  si  coasunHnatioa  «by 
any  sale  saerifiee  of  Ids  own  opmions. 
To  benefit  the  poor  on  tiie  terms  tiiey 
demand  maf  be  impoasiUe;  hot  ta 
propitiate  the  poor  by  a  manifest  aU 
tention  to  their  wislies,  wiU  nU  ba 
impossible^  nnless  in  the  proportion 
of  any  fresh  agitation  applkd  to  the 
express  purpose  of  feeding  the  debt- 
sion;  Not,  tlicrefoic,  any  €!orn-Law, 
past  or  to  come,  is  really  uKmag  in 
the  Misdsler*s  mind,  hut  that  dreadful 
potitieal  engine  of  agitation  which  Ins 
cansed  the  moTcahle  and  the  insurrec- 
tionary part  of  the  paldic  mind  to 
settle  upon  die  Com- Law  ma  its  capi- 
tal grierance.  ^  There  is,*'  says  the 
Timet  of  March  11,  ''a  general  feel- 
ing that  something  mnstbs  done;  the 
kind  of  feeling  which  few  statesmen 
(except  the  Dake  of  WeUingtoii)  like 
to  resist;  certainly  not 'Sir  R.  PeeL** 
Much  we  marvel  at  the  particular  es* 
caption  made  by  the  Ttmcr  ;*  since  it 
hsppenad  to  be  the  Duke  above  aH 
etMB,  at  that  time  bidding  the  rala- 
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tion  of  leader  to  Sir  Robert,  who  first 
sat  the  example  of  eapitnladqg  with 
ttua  new  popular  Ibaoe  of  agiution. 
Wo  Uame  neither.  In  makiag  that 
astoundiag  anrvander  of  reaiatanco 
winch  boSi^  of  timm  did  make  apen 
the  great  contest  with  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholies»  oU  the  world  has  agreed  that 
naithar  obofyod  any  ininenee  but  thnt 
of  the  pumstpaliiotism.  H  thay  woaa. 
tissid,  if  Ifaey  falteoed,  it  was  not  in 
any  selfish  apirit,  or  befem  any  per- 
sonal danger ;  it  was  from  anxiety 
lor  the  pttbUc  peace,  and  with  a  fear 
af  natSoasI  bloodahed,  mora  honour- 
able than  any  eouri^e.  It  was  not 
that  eithar  of  these  virtuous  statesmen 
had  changed  his  opinions  of  Popery^ 
or  was  moved  oven  so  ftr  as  to  sop- 
posa  that  the  concession  of  te  Irish 
dainis  wenld  operste  through  one  brief 
jNnr  aa  a  tie  i^poa  Popish  gmtitodo. 
They  aotad  simply  on  the  belief  tint* 
wkdkt  availing  less  than  ooUiing  as  a 
favaar  ooooedad.  It  might,  on  the 
other  liaad,  have  proved  omnipotent 
far  evil  as  a  privilege  refused.  «  On 
that  bent"  they  changed  ;  and  so 
suddenly  as  to  shock  iYnSt  own  part|r 
even  mare  deeply  than  theiroppocenls. 
It  was  a  oottoessioa  to  fear ;  butto  ibar 
in  behalf  of  the  pnhtic  welfare.  And 
a  panic  derived  from  Ireland  is  at  once 
more  and  less  entitled  ta  consideration 
than  a  panic  derived  lirom  simtiar 
menaces  in  Engkud— mors  so^  aa 
amoqgst  a  peculation  aaere  easily  en- 
cited  to  insnrrectioB  than  in  England  ; 
Urn  so,  as  more^  easily  coeroed  in 
Ireland.  But  any  agttalion  pursued 
in  good  earnest  will  very  seldam 
be  locally  confined.  Such  was  the 
agitation  for  reform  in  Parliament, 
which  finally  compiled  the  majority 
aganst  the  measure  in  the  Upper 
House  to  absent  themselves  from 
their  duty  as  l^slators.  They  fii neb- 
ed  ;  they  shrank  from  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  solemn  duty;  but 
as  the  Conservative  leaders  in  the 
Irish  case,  under  a  feeling  that  their 
legislatorial  duty  had  been  suspended, 
and  jvro  hec  vice  set  aside  by  trasEcen* 
dant  duty  ^* patriotism.  Reform  was 
bad ;  but  the  sanguinary  tumults,  an- 
ticipated under  the  final  refusal  of  re* 
iotm^  seemed  fer  worse.  Such,  again, 
as  we  now  see,  is  the  result  of  the 
wiehed  Com  •  Law  agitation.  Not 
only  must  we  have  suspected,  under 
any  cureumstances  of  reserve  on  Sir 
Robert's  part,  that  in  jneality  the  im» 
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meafiurable  debate  has  grown  out  of 
the  agitation,  that  it  is  the  official  re- 
ply to  that  agitatioD,  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  thought  of— bat 
in  express  words  [Debate  of  March 
10]  Sir  Robert  has  told  as  so.  Either 
as  regards  the  official  interests  of  his 
party,  or  as  regards  the  economic  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  Sir  Robert  de* 
elares  it  to  be  his  conviction — ^that  to 
have  done  nothing,  to  have  sat  still, 
had  been  the  wisest  eonrse.  For, 
though  it  will  be  objected  that  almost 
every  body  praises  the  new  bill  rela- 
tively to  the  existing  act.  Sir  Robert 
well  knows  that,  in  such  cas^,  change 
is  per  se  an  evil — change  even  for 
the  better.  Whatsoever  disturbs  the 
old  channels  of  business,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  old  contracts,  or  the  uni- 
formity of  expectations,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  fieuth  and  reliances  of  distant 
commerce.  And  it  happens  that 
almost  all  benefits,  small  or  great, 
under  the  new  measure  are  coniinm 
gencies ;  they  wait  for  their  fulfilment 
upon  certain  circumstances  of  the 
case  previously  taking  effect.  Such  a 
price  occurring  at  home,  and  such  a 
relief  being  possible  from  abroad, 
that  extra  price  will  tempt  this  relief. 
But  the  case  presupposes  two  condi- 
tions— the  extra  price  at  home,  and 
the  available  relief  abroad.  Neither 
may  occnr  for  several  years  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  two  can  rarely,  indeed, 
occur  simultaneously.  Upon  a  large 
average  of  seasons,  given  any  extra 
case  of  necessity  in  England,  the  same 
or  a  worse  necessity  wUl  exist  abroad. 
This  is  a  natural  consequence  from 
the  identity  of  our  latitude  and  cli- 
mate with  those  of  the  only  regions 
upon  which  we  can  eonnt  for  any  ex* 
tent  of  aid.  In  a  minority  of  those 
cases  where  we  might  need,  their  aid, 
they  would  be  unable  to  yield  it. 

With  this  avowed  view  of  the  little 
hope  held  out  from  unsettling  the  law, 
we  learn  at  once  that  Sir  Robert  is 
confessedly  doing  homage  to  the  up- 
roar— to  the  tumult  amongst  the  poor 
—to  their  menaces  of  armed  resis- 
tance, roused  by  the  elaborate  machi- 
nery of  agitation ;  and  few  are  they 
that  will  blame  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  poor  and  the  working  population 
are  miserably  deluded  as  to  their  own 
power  of  struggling  with  government. 
Preparations  for  a  struggle  by  nightly 
drills,  and  by  plans  for  stockading  the 
avenues  to  positions,  such  as  were 
three  years  ago  proceeding  amongst 


the  Chartists,  could  avail  nothing  at 
all,  as  was  then  explained  to  them. 
Artillery  would  decide  all  such  con- 
teats  with  frightful  velocity.  But  the 
true  strength  of  the  poor  lies  in  their 
helplessness.  Governments  aa  mer- 
cifnl  aa  ours  will  ever  be,  and  aristo* 
eraeies  like  ours,  would  never  endue 
the  spectacle  of  mowing  down  their 
countrymen  by  wholessle  as  f<Nrein 
enemies.     Compromisea  would  taSe 

glace :  even  ruinous  concessions  would 
e  contemplated.  And  thenee  tbm 
foar  of  reaching  anch  a  crisis*  Thenee 
the  present  capitulation  with  the  atro« 
dons  spirit  of  agitation,  which  be-> 
comes  a  prudent  capitulation  in  the 
ratio  of  the  risk  which  it  e^radM» 
Thenee  the  prospect  for  all  coming 
times ;  for  unless  the  practice  of  arti- 
ficial agitation  is  made  punishable  by 
law,  no  evil  entailed  by  providence 
upon  poverty  but  will  successively  be 
exalted  Into  a  political  grievaaee,  and 
pursued  through  this  sometimea  trea'- 
sonable  but  always  seditioos  mode  of 
tactics.  Thence,  finally,  is  the  taint  of 
despondency  which  bMieges  our  own, 
else  perfect,  confidence  in  the  new  go- 
vernment. 

Vfiih  how  much  cheerfelness  should 
we  ha^e  received  the  second  great 
measure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — so  large, 
so  bold,  and  so  sincere — had  we  been 
able  to  forget  the  popular  coercum 
which  dictates  the  first  I  In  his  finan- 
cial propositions  how  frank  and  cheer- 
ful  are  his  exposures  I  No  conceal- 
ments, or  evasions,  or  timid  adoption 
of  other  mens'  views  I  Giving  rdief 
where  he  can — ^refusing  to  deceive 
where  he  can  not ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  noblest  wbdom  of  great  empwes, 
even  as  to  the  gloomiest  of  our  pro* 
spects,  looking  them  steadfastly  In  the 
face.  But  In  this  financial  scheme 
Sir  Robert  is  able  to  say  with  tmth-^ 
''  Mr  Speaker,  upon  thi§  ntl^ect  I  ant 
embarrassed  with  no  fetters.*'  In  the 
Com  Bill  it  was  otherwise :  and  what 
we  apprehend,  as  a  peril  not  to  be 
evaded,  is— that  the  next  application 
of  this  dreadful  agitating  power  will 
be  to  the  recomposition  of  Parliament 
on  the  principal  of  Household  Suff- 
rage, or  upon  what  is  now  called  Man- 
hood'Suffrage.  In  that  measure  lies 
the  only  perfect  revolution  for  Great 
Britain — the  one  sole  comprehensive 
ruin  ;  because,  once  ha^g  inainuat- 
ed  the  wedge  into  our  legislature,  it 
it  will  be  impossible  that  the  labour- 
ing classes,  who  are  under  an  absolute 
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incapacity  to  appreciate  a  remote  iate- 
reety  should  not  carry  out  the  whole 
extent  of  their  blind  desiree.     In  Ave 
vean  a  plebman   legiBlatnre   would 
nave  destroyed  comnierce»  unsettled 
the  tenures  of  property^  confiscated 
the  funds,  and  have  left  the  nation 
bare  of  defence  against  foreign  ene- 
mies.    Nor  would  it  at  all  open  their 
eyes  to  the  insanity  of  this  policy — 
that,  in  ruining  all  other  classes,  they 
had  ruined  their  own.     At  this  mo* 
ment  a  body  of  artizans  in  London, 
attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
by  the  temptation  of  high  wages  on  the 
buildbg  of  the  new  Parliament  Houses 
have  mined  themselYeSy  with  many  hun- 
dreds of  dependent  women  and  chil* 
dreuy  by  their  obstinate  shortsighted- 
ness, in  a  policy  of  most  dictatorial 
combination,  such  as  everv  well-in- 
formed man  saw  to  be  without  hope 
from   the   beginning.      These  were 
stone  masons.     Other  trades  are  con- 
tinually courting  the  same  ruin  by  the 
same  bUndness.   Anchoring  their  total 
hopes  upon  some  knowledge  of  an  in- 
convenience in  the  contest  likely  to 
affect  the  masters,  they  have  frequent- 
]y  not  scrupled,  upon  so  insufficient 
a  reliance,  to  embark  the  total  sum  of 
their  prosperity :    the  masters  have 
sent  to  Germany  for  workmen;   or 
have  even  educated  a  new  set  of  arti- 
zans— drafted  from  employments  near- 
est in  analogy ;  and  after  a  few  montha* 
straggle*  the  sole  result  has  been  that 
the  combination-men  have  been  dis- 
perMd  over  the  earth,  finding  no  va- 
cancies to  absorb  them,  and  that ''  their 
place   has   known  them  no  more.*' 
r^ow  these  are  the  men,  incapable 
of  guiding  rightly  the  precious  inte> 
rests  of  their  own  houseboldf,  squan- 
dering upon  blind  passions  the  fund 
of  hopes  which  they  held  in  trust  for 
thdr  own   wives   and  infants,  who 
fancy   themselves   fitted   for   taking 
charge   of    our    national   counsels. 
These  men  will  eventually  overrule 
our  policv,  if  agitation  for  estended 
suffrage  should  prosper  henceforwards, 
as  it  hoM  prospered  on  the  three  great 
questions  of  Emancipation,  of  Reform, 
and  of  the  Com  Trade. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  fysi  great 
legislative  act  of  the  new  government 
in  this  relation  to  the  popuur  agitation 
which  has  really  produced  it,  we  could 
not  avoid  expressing  that  anxiety 
which  so  great  an  advance  on  such  a 
road  is  calculated  to  excite.    Beyond 


all  doubt  the  new  Corn  Bill  is  not  an 
act  emanating  from  the  spontaneous 
motions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mind, 
and  must  not  be  critidsed  on  any 
such  assumption.  Among  changes, 
of  which  none  was  fitted  to  promise 
much  benefit.  Sir  Robert  has  selected 
that  change  which  is  liable  to  the 
smallest  objection*  For  we  repeat 
that,  if  the  bill  will  finally  operate  un- 
der some  contingencies  as  even  a  posi- 
tive improvement,  this  improvement 
promises  no  such  advantage  as  would, 
upon  the  whole,  have  separatdy  au- 
thorized the  change»  or  is  certain  to 
balance  the  evils  of  any  change  at  all* 
In  this  view  we  are  not  dissenting  from 
the  Minister.  It  is  evident  that  hia 
own  opinion  tends  in  the  same'  direc- 
tion. He  grants  a  change — ^first  to 
the  dreadful  delusions  artificially  cre- 
ated amongst  the  poor;  secondly,  to 
the  official  expectations  raised  by  the 
preceding  ministry;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause he  can  make  it  a  small  change* 
But  gladly  he  would  have  seen  the 
three  accidents  withdrawn,  and  him- 
self under  no  external  pressure  for 
making  any  change  at  sJL 

Now,  having  thus  liberated  our  con- 
science on  these  considerations  ex- 
traneous to  the  bill,  which  rise  in.  mag- 
nitude so  far  above  it,  let  us  come  to 
the  measure  itself.  And  upon  this  we 
shall  take  the  following  course  :— 
To  rehearse  in  series  the  arguments 
on  either  side  brought  forward  for  the 
fiftieth  time  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  attempt  even  a  represen- 
tative abstract  of  the  endless  debate,  at 
a  moment  when  every  body  is  groan- 
ing under  an  oppression  so  recent^ 
would  be  to  rely  upon  an  attention 
which  is  already  exhausted.  We  shall 
not  do  this.  But  we.  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  sophisms  which  have 
been  engrafted  on  the  personal  posi- 
tion of  the  Minister,  or  on  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  Com  question 
for-Eugland ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Political  Economy  of  the  question, 
either  generally  or  as  involved  in  this 
bill,  we  shall  say  not  one  word,  unless 
in  those  cases  where  a  current  fallacy 
can  be  compressed,  together  with  its 
proper  answer,  within  a  .short  space» 
and  sometimes,  we  hope,  within  a 
single  sentence.  These  close  epigram- 
matic statements  and  refutations  are 
the  only  useful  exposures  applied  to 
popular  errors : — arguments  and  re- 
plies, condensed  into  the  compass  of 
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a  bon-mof»  arc  easOj  mastered  and 
easily  retained ;  bnt  arguments^  either 
eomplez  in  their  own  logie,  or  de- 
pendent upon  the  facts  of  figures  and 
proportions,  are  too  troublesome  ibr 
«tud]r*  &D<i  ^00  elaborate  Ibr  remem- 
ontnce> 

To  begin  with  the  personal  position 
of  the  Minister»^we  have  been  eon- 
fonnded  to  see  his  supporters*  eten  of 
the  highest  talent,  in  the  London 
Dewsp&pets*  utterlj"  misrepresenting' 
hfs  paiitamentary  conduct  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  billy  and  his  tactics 
with  respect  to  his  own  party.  He 
has  been  described  as  afirald  to  insist 
OB  any  adrantages  lilcely  to  arise  for 
the  eonmmer  of  wheat,  because  in 
that  case  he  will  alarm  his  kmded 
IHendiB ;  and,  on  the  other  side,afiraid 
to  insist  on  the  connterTailing  protec- 
tion which  may  be  aTailable  for  the 
grower  of  wheat,  because  in  that  case 
he  wtU  alarm  his  manufiMtnring  friends^ 
since  their  hope  of  benefit  is  commen- 
surate to  their  hope  of  change.  But 
surely  this  Is  a  position  ineritable  to 
erery  case  where  the  mere  possibili- 
ties of  change  are  small.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  one  of  that  enlightened  class 
irho  affirm,  that  now,  given  the  cir- 
Cttmstances  of  Enghind,  you  cannot 
go  far  in  either  direction  of  tightening 
the  restraints  on  importation,  or  or 
relaxing  them,  without  inflicting  botlt 
great  injury  and  great  loss.  Conse- 
quently his  reserte  in  withholding 
strong  encouragements,  either  this  way 
or  that,  does  not  arise  in  any  eqniro- 
cation  between  two  party  forees,  but 
in  the  simple  fact  that  he  has  no  en- 
eouragement  to  give; — he  ought  to 
hare  none.  A  minister,  who  should 
bring  forward  a  measure  for  largely 
affecting  the  future  trade  in  corn, 
migf^t  be  bold  in  one  direction ;  but 
Sir  Robert,  who  says,  from  the  first, 
that  the  range  otposs^te  modification 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  has  cut  away 
all  grounds  for  bold  language  in  any 
direction.  When  the  balance  is  a][- 
ready  poised  pretty  erenly  between 
two  conflicting  interests,  it  is  in  rain 
to  think  of  signal  advantages  as  still 
open  to  either.  Such  hopes  could  be 
encouraged  only  by  a  person  occupy- 
ing an  extreme  norition — MrVilUersy 
for  example — ^wtio  would  hold  out  a 
great  boon  to  the  consumer,  but 
charged  in  erery  shilling  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  domestic  grower.  These 
are  resourees  for  decision  of  language 


•  and  for  enconragement  in  one  dBre  c< 
tfon  that  may  be  open  to  a  young  man 
without  responsibilities,  but  are  not 
open  to  a  g^eal  Minister  answerabie 
for  the  welfore  of  an  empire.  There 
is  the  same  answer  to  Mr  Blackstone, 
who  nrges — as  against  Sir  Robertas 
bill  pecaliariy — that  it  has  not  conci- 
liated opponents,  and  that  only  a  few 
petitions,  with  510  signatures,  hare 
been  nresented  in  its  favour.  Bat  let 
Mr  BlaclLstone  teil  us,  whose  plan  it 
it  that  would  conciliate  an  opponent^ 
er  hew  is  an  opponent  in  sndi  a  ease 
to  be  cendliated,  except  by  going  orer 
to  to  opinions?  There  is  no  plan 
known  to  Parliament  that  could  con- 
cifiate  one  reto,  ezeept  from  those 
who  idready  are  its  supporters.  Sir 
Robert,  like  other  men,  in  parliament- 
ary eases,  must  content  himself  with 
not  conciliathig  those  who  are  <firect 
''opponents.'*  ConcilialJon  is  a  rare 
resale  in  Pariiament ;  bat  it  is  some- 
dring-  to  plead,  that  his  plan,  of  all  the 
pkns  in  the  market,  has  ofl^nded  its 
opponents  least.  As  to  petitions, 
these  are  not  required  in  aid  of  a  Go- 
vernment measure.  But,  were  that 
otherwise,  the  tery  same  qualities  of 
moderation  and  cantion  which  con- 
stitttto  the  merit  of  the  Bfinister's  bill, 
are  exactiythose^hichare  least  fitted 
to  attract  a  showy  support.  Were 
the  proposition  at  thfe  moment  before 
Parliament  for  granting  some  relief 
by  Exchequer-bills  to  the  mannfkc- 
tnring  interest,  that  poller  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  wisest  which  (according 
to  the  nractice  of  late  rears)  should 
grant  the  least;  bnt  it  is  a  policy 
wilieh  assuredly  would  attract  no  sup- 
port whaterer  in  the  way  of  laudatory 
petitions.  The  negatire  merit  of 
making  the  least  possible  change^  un- 
der a  necessity  of  making  some,  is  of 
all  merits  the  most  unostontatious ; 
and  yet  it  may  happen  to  be  that  me- 
rit, as  in  the  case  before  us,  which  is 
rimost  salvation  to  the  land :  for  the 
dilemma  is  at  present  snch,  that  to 
have  made  a  great  change  in  the  com 
law  would  haye  fastened  upon  the  ca- 
pital interests  of  the  country  a  confo- 
sion  equal  to  that  from  confiscation  of 
the  fottds,  whilst  to  haye  made  no 
change  at  all,  would  haye  been  crimi« 
sally  and  dangerously  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  for  propitiating  the  la- 
bouring poor.  Indeed  there  is  no- 
lAing  in  the  position  of  the  Minister, 
and  its  equirocal  exposure  to  two  fires^ 
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wMeh  he  luui  not  cleaiiy  pereeired    boattty,  of  new  reKef,  was  spacioos  ; 


htmaelf.  Oo  the  16tfa  of  February* 
amongst  more  to  the  same  effect,  he 
says — ''I  know  well  the  ditftcalties 
whieh  attmid  all  arguments  on  this 
subject.  If  I  try  to  calm  an  appre-* 
iMDsion  here,  I  see  a  note  taken  on 
the  other  sida ;  if  I  try  to  calm  an  nn- 
reasonable  olijection  there*  I  am  met 
by  alarm  on  thn  side ;  and  it  b  whis- 
pered from  one  to  Uie  other  that  I  am 
concediuff  too  much.  This  is  inse- 
parable  nrom  the  task.  I  do  believe 
diat,  in  a  party  seosoy  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  say — I  wiil  stand  by  the 
eom4aw8*  and  resist  all  change.**  We 


but  in  the  com  case  the  range  allowed 
by  the  posuhilities  was  so  narrow  as 
to  escape  all  but  a  microscopic  exa- 
mination. E?en  so  we  willingly  ad- 
mit, on  the  one  side,  that  the  Minister 
has  made  the  most  of  his  confined  la- 
titude; yetf  on  the  other  side*  we  must 
not  overlook  a  consideration  which 
most  people  do  overlook — viz.,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  changes  in  detail, 
introduced  by  the  new  measure,  are 
only  hypothetic  changes;  that  is,  we 
must  not  hold  the  com  trade  to  be  so 
widely  affbdedt  even  in  trifles,  as  it 
might  seem  to  be,  by  the  multitude  of 


«re  not  of  thia  opinion.  In  a  party  prwinonal  changes,  since,  from  the 
sense.  Sir  Robert  has,  by  bis  measure  nature  of  the  case,  many  of  these  will 
of  ehange>  eventually  cleared  himself    never  take  effhct.     When  the  action 


of  mnch  teazing  and  molestation, 
through  the  whole  of  one  session  at 
least,  by  bringing  the  question  to  a 
solemn  discussion.  For  the  present, 
the  matter  is  settled;  and  no  man 
hereafter,  or  through  some  sessions  to 


of  the  seasons,  for  instance,  is  such 
that  rarely  wiU  corn  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain  lev^'i-and  the  action  of  agricul- 
toral  science  is  such  that  rarely  will 
com  rise  above  a  certain  level — it  is 
net  to  be  counted  amcmgst  the  really 


eoflse,  though  in  the  very  storm  of    imperative  changes  of  the  bill,  that,  if 


party  vi^noe,  can  now  have  a  pre- 
text for  assuming  that  Parliament,  if 
•earchin^y  pressed  on  the  case,  would 
have  been  found  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert.  For  all  purposes  of  external 
demonstratiea,  whether  party  purposes 
hi  the  House  or  soothing  purposes 
anumgst  the  populace,  it  is  far  better 
that  the  long  in^insition  has  been 
pursued  to  the  end.  It  is  with  respect 
to  the  realities  of  the  com  question  it- 
self that  no  uhtmate  good,  or  at  least 
no  proportionate  good,  b  likely  to 
asrise.*  And  the  true  nature  of  the 
Minister's  position  to  the  com  ques* 
tion  may  be  seen  by  contrasthig  it 
with  hb  financial  position.  There  he 
had  a  most  important  change  to  pro- 
pose ;— a  large  translation  of  burdena 
tron  one  set  of  partiea  to  another-.- 
absolute  relief  to  many— extra  bur- 
dens to  ethers  in  no  virtual  propor- 
tion.    The  range  of  novelty,  of  new 


com  eUd  so  fall,  or  that  if  com  did 
so  rise,  in  each  of  those  cases  pro- 
tecting enactments  would  then  con- 
eurreDtly  take  effect — viz.,  in  the  1st 
ease,  a  higher  duty  to  protect  the 
bome>grower ;  in  ttie  2d  case,  a  lower 
duty  to  protect  the  consumer.  It  b 
statesmanlike  foresight  that  even  re- 
mote possibiMties  should  find  their  re- 
medies ready  for  operating.  But,  not 
the  less,  they  are  remote.  And  if  sU 
in  the  new  provisions  that  happens  to 
be  of  tlus  remote  or  this  conditional 
nature  were  subtracted,  the  remainder 
of  the  changes  —  those  which  take 
eflbct  inevitably,  and  those  which  take 
effect  pretty  probably — would  com- 
pose a  very  small  field  indeed.  And 
the  oonefaision  would  strike  every  body 
.-.-that  our  situation  b  not  essentially 
(Cerent  from  what  it  was.  Thb  must 
not  be  the  highest  oemmendation  of  a 
measfsr^  wl^re  great*  changes  are 


*  It  may  occnr  to  th«  reader,  as  an  expectation  h«Id  oat  more  than  once  by  Sir  Robert 
Pte!  Mmaeir,  that  the  new  law  will  be  foaod  a  **  great  improvement "  upon  the  old  one» 
Bnt,  besides  that,  too  much  stress  must  not  be  Idd  on  the  assumption  that  any  solitaxy 
phrase  in  a  newspaper  report  will  esacUy  correspond  with  the  true  langusge  used, 
[generally  speaking,  it  being  natural  that  the  preconceptions  of  the  reporter  should 
govern  the  selecting  of  his  wordsQ^ — and,  besides  that,  too  much  stress  must  not  be 
laid  on  words  really  shown  to  have  been  used  In  the  hurry  of  a  very  long  discussion. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  benefit  contemplated  by  Sir  Robert  for  com  is  not 
say  important  reduction  of  price,  which  it  b  clear  that  he  would  not  regard  as  a  be- 
nefit, but  the  increase  of  steadiness  in  the  rsnges  of  fluctuation.  This  benefit  will  cer- 
tainly arise ;  and  In  the  proportion  of  the  greatly  diminbhed  temptation  to  the  con<- 
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conceirable  only  in  the  form  of  great 
iDJusticet  and  as  an  overthrow  of  that 
equilibrium  between  opposing  forces 
which  hitherto  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment has  maintained  in  steadiness. 

We  have  spoken  more  fully  to  this 
point  of  Sir  Robert's  Parliamentary 
position  and  behaviour,  because  it  is 
amongst  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
supporters  that  his  conduct  has  ;been 
viriually  taxed  with  duplicity,  though 
that  word  may  not  have  been  used ; 
and  a  feeling  has]  crept  amongst 
many  that  his  policy  b  naturally  Ma- 
chiavelian.  This  impression  would 
not  benefit  a  minister  in  England. 
Lord  Shelburne  lay  under  that  impu- 
tation, and  he  was  powerless  for  pub- 
lic good.  The  first  Lord  Holland 
suffered  from  the  same  popular  im- 
pression, whenever  he  came  under 
comparison  with  Lord  Chatham,  whose 
fervid  nature  made  him  naturally  open 
and  undlssembling.  Even  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  unavoidably^  in  his 
difficult  times,  he  adopted  indirect 
modes  of  Parliamentary  tactics,  still 
owed  much  of  his  long  official  power 
and  his  personal  influence  to  his  frank 
open  manner.  And  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  we  feel  entitled  to  claim  the 
aame  natural  sincerity  of  manner,  but 
a  much  greater  aversion,  by  taste  and 
by  character,  to  chicanery.  His  cau- 
tion and  official  reserve  no  man  of 
sense  will  number  amongst  his  fail- 
ings ;  in  these  features  we  read  two 
great  expressions  of  his  conscious  re- 
sponsibility, and  his  sense  of  strength. 
lie  knows  how  much  peril  hangs  on 
words  too  unlimited,  or  communica- 
tiveness too  rash,  coming  from  a  prime 
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minister.  And,  in  another  direction, 
this  reserve  shows  the  conscious 
strength  of  Sir  Robert,  who  is  under 
no  compulsion  to  court  either  friend 
ur  foe  by  the  conciliatory  means  of 
premature  disclosures. 

Let  us  pass  from  the  policy  of  the 
law- maker  to  the  policv  of  the  law  ; 
in^  which  policy  we  include  every 
thing  connected  with  legislative  con- 
trol over  the  corn-commerce  of  the 
land. 

It  has  been  said,  and  again  by  the 
friends  of  the  Minister,  that  he  has 
given  no  reason  for  the  particular  sum, 
56  j.,  as  a  hinge  upon  which  some  of 
the  details  rest.  Our  answer  is, — 
that  here,  again,  Sir  Robert  is  required 
to  have  accomplished  an  impossibility. 
In  the  old  saying,— '«  It  is  the  lasl 
hair  which  breaks  the  back  of  the 
horse," — the  proposition  rested  on  the 
assumption  of  two  poles.  You  might 
undeniably  diminish  the  weight  to  a 
point  of  absolute  safety*  This  point, 
and  the  point  of  absolute  destruction^ 
formed  the  two  extremes  or  poles; 
and  between  them  lay  some  equatorial 
point  of  the  maximum  tolerabiU,  which 
would  rapidly  become  destructive  by 
small  additions.  In  such  a  problem, 
if  treated  with  mathematic  rigour,  no- 
body could  assign  the  particular  hair 
in  the  vast  series  at  which  the  ruinous 
excess  would  commence  $  and  yet,  if 
it  were  treated  practically  as  a  problem 
accommodated  to  human  life,  some  spe- 
cial number  in  the  series  might  be 
lawfully  assigned.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  no  prio^  could  have  been 
assigned  which  would,  dpriort,  justify 
and  predetermine  the  graduation  of 


tinued  holdiog  back  of  grain,  with  a  Tiew  to  a  great — auddan— and  per  saUum  ad> 
vantage.  This  la  the  improvement  which  the  Minlater  contemplates.  Do  we  then 
undervalue  it  ?  Not  at  all.  For  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the  only  reason,  why 
the  full  effect  of  corn-prices  does  not  express  itself  npon  wages,  lies  in  the  capridoiis 
undulation  of  the  market,  arising  out  of  cabala  and  combined  operations  going  on 
snbterraneously  (as  we  may  call  It)  amongst  the  small  body  of  great  capitalists  con- 
cerned. False  rumours,  which  are  almost  the  sole  resource  of  those  who  speculate 
as  intriguers  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  funds,  ere  but  one  of  the  resources  used  by  the 
corn-dealers ;  false  accounts  of  the  harvest  uniformly ;  false  accounts  of  the  available 
Imports,  &c.  False  averages  are  a  second  resource.  But  far  beyond  either  is  the 
direct  artifice  of  realli/  affecting  the  averages,  forcing  them  to  an  elevation  that  will 
suddenly  produce  a  low  duty,  by  a  combined  operation  for  star?ing  the  markets.  The 
motive  to  this  will  now  be  removed ;  for  the  continuous  ascent  of  the  changes  ope- 
rating for  the  Importer's  benefit  will  put  an  end  to  that  temptation  which  hitherto  haa. 
gathered  and  accumulated  itself  at  one  particular  stage  of  the  ascent.  All  this  benefit 
we  neither  deny  nor  undervalue.  But,  in  questioning  the  beneficial  operation  of  the 
new  act,  we  turned  our  eyes  in  that  one  direction  contemplated  by  the  public  mind— 
viz.  exclusively  to  the  average  price.  This  cannot  be  materially  affected.  8Jowly  it 
will  improve,  but  only  as  agriculture  improves. 
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duty.     There  u  a  general  tendency, 
aa  the  price  goes  upward,  to  indicate 
a  call  for  relaxations  in  the  resistance 
to  foreign  grain.     So,  again,  in  the 
iuTcrse  order,  a  call  is  indicated  for 
increasing  this  resistance.  But  it  must 
be  an  attempt  not  less  idle  to  as- 
sign the  particular  shilling  which  is 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  pivot  for  the  play 
backwards    and  forwards  of  a  tax, 
than  it  would  be,  in  the  other  case,  to 
assign  numerically  the  particular  hair. 
But,  in  necessities  of  life,  we  cut  the 
knot  which  we  cannot  untie ;  and  a 
difficulty  is  e?ery  day  solred  in  prac- 
tice, which  in  speculation  cannot  be 
soWed.   At  this  moment,  for  instance, 
in  the  proposed  income  tax,  a  benefi- 
cial category  of  exemption  will  com- 
mence in  going 'downwards  at  the  in- 
come of  L.  150.     But  why  there  pre- 
cisely ?    The  man  who  acknowledges 
to  L.155,  or  even  to  L.  151,  must  con- 
tribute his  full  proportion  of  nearly 
3  per  cent.     Thus,  he  will  have  to 
pay  about  L.4,  10s.,  whilst  his  neigh- 
bour, with  an  income  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, pays  nothing  at  all.     But, 
unless  in  so  far  as  this  might  be  a  lit« 
tie  palliated  by  a  sliding  scale  in  the 
tax,  this  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  the 
ease.     Somewhere  you  must  always 
commence  in  a  case  requiring  such  ex- 
emptions.   And  the  only  argument  in 
favour  of  the  assigned  point  in  the 
scale,  is  one  derived  by  experience 
from  the  general  habits  of  the  nation, 
— from  the  general  range  of  proper- 
ties, as  connected  with  those  habits,—. 
from  the  valne,  in  a  complex  social 
sense,  of  that  particular  income,  &c. 
But  thb  argument  will  never  be  suf- 
ficient  to  justify,  in  the  forum  of  the 
speculative  understanding*  the  special 
point  of  commencement,  as  compared 
with  those  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately after ;  nor  will  it  ever  re- 
move the  appearance  of  hardship  from 
thsit  man*s  case,  when  so  slight  a  dif- 
ference  in.  the  income  makes  so  great 
a  difference -» nay,  the  whole  differ- 
ence in  the  tax.     But  the  justification 
is  found  in  the  necessity  of  beginning 
somewhere.    And  it  is  really  to  con* 
found  a  case  of  science  with  a  case  of 
practical  life,  if  we  cite  Sir  Robert  to 
anv  answer  on  this  point.    His  index 
of  bisection— his  weaiher'thed,  (to  use 
a  term  of  mountainous  regions,)  or 
point  of  partition,  is  arbitrary.    That 
is  the  objection.  And  the  answer  i 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  cccxvm. 
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It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
arbitrary. 

In  reviewing,  therefore,  the  Mini- 
8ter*s  position,  we  become  more  and 
more  sensible  that  what  appear  to  be 
his  faults,  and  have  been  arraigned  as 
such  by  his  best  friends,  are  in  fact 
the  mere  necessities  of  the  case,  yery 
different  is  the  result,  upon  reviewing 
the  position  of  the  House  at  large. 
Two  useful  members,  Mr  Bankes  of 
Dorsetshire  and  ^mother,  have  noticed 
the  humiliating  approximation  in  this 
debate  between  the  House  of  Ck)m- 
mons  and  a  provincial  debating  forum  < 
But  one  peculiarity,  Which  assimilates 
the  House  to  a  society  even  less  re- 
putable in  an  intellectual  sense,   faas 
impressed  ourselves.     We  remember, 
or  we  have  dreamed,  that  Hogarth, 
when  musing  one  day  on  the  sort  of 
artifice  by  which  he  could  express 
bieroglyphically  to  the  eye  a  fact  so 
incapable  of  adeouate  visual  represen- 
tation as  that  of  lunacy,  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  this  purpose  might  be  ef- 
fected   by    representing  every   man 
amongst  a  multitude  as  pursuing  u 
separate  occupation,  in  utter  heedless- 
ness of  all  that  was  going  on  around 
himself  amongst  his  neighbours.  Now 
this  insulation,  this  fiery  pursuit  of 
some  single  idea^  unmodified  by  all 
other  ideas  belonging  to  the  question, 
undisturbed  by  any  objection,  is  pre- 
cisely the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
discussion.     Each  rises  in  succession 
to  deliver  his  little  monomaniac  spe- 
culation upon  the  corn-laws,  and  takes 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  six  or  ten 
predecessors  who  have  anticipated  his 
whole  argument,  have  disarmed  it  of 
any  sting  which  it  might  present  to  a 
novice,  and  not  unfrequently  have  fore- 
stalled, by  a  new  version,  every  one  of  ^ 
hb  facts.      By  far  the  majority  of" 
speakers  realize  the  case  of  orators  af- 
flicted with  total  deafness.  Each  stands 
as  in  a  separate  cell,  walled  off  and  in- 
accessible to  all  sounds  from  right  or 
from  left,  from  rear  or  from  front ;  he 
has  descended   into  a  well,   having 
heard  that  truth  lies  at  the  bottom ; 
and  a  well  it  proves,  not  by  any  pri- 
vilege attaching  to  its  waters,  but  by 
its  seclusion,  and  by  the  perfection  of 
its  means  for  defeating  all  the  benefits 
of  intercommunication.   Thus,  to  give 
one  instance,  (which  cannot  be  thought 
in  vidiousy  considering  the  way  in  which 
this  honourable  member  has  for  some 
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years  pushed  forward  into  the  Tan  of 
the  inflammatory  com  agitators,)  Mr 
Villiers>  we  have  reason  to  believe 
on  other  subjects  a  man  of  talent  and 
extensive  information,  thong  h»  by  the 
iray»  in  a  general  sense  liable  to  strong 
prejudices.  We  speak  of  that  Mr 
Villiers  (the  honourable  Mr  Yilliers) 
who  represents  Wolverhampton  ;  the 
whole  family  is  remarkably  intellec- 
tual, and  Lord  Clarendon^  the  elder 
brother,  has  signalized  his  diplomatic 
ability  in  a  way  to  attract  the  notice 
of  all  Europe :  for  there  have  been 
few  cases  where  a  single  individual 
has  had  it  equally  in  his  power  to  coO" 
ciliate  the  affections  of  a  nation  so 
great  as  Spain.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  favourable  presumptions,  Mr 
Yilliers  seems  to  abjure  all  parliament- 
ary uses  of  free  communication,  to 
sequester  himself  into  absolute  mono- 
mania  from  the  moment  that  be  rises  on 
the  Corn  question.  The  value  of 
cheap  bread  he  urges,  with  the  tone 
of  one  who  fancies  some  party  to  be 
insisting  on  dear  bread  as  per  Me  a 
blessing.  The  interesting  henevolepce 
he  describes  of  some  philosophic  tmes 
on  the  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vis« 
tnla,  who  have  oontinued  to  hold  out 
cheap  loaves  for  a  score  of  years  to 
this  obstinate  island,  if  only  we  will 
send  in  exchange  our  woollens,  cottons, 
hardware,  in  short,  whatever  we  pre- 
fer. And  thus  be  goes  on  for  hours* 
rapt  into  visions  that  float  at  such  al- 
titudes above  earth,  as  never  to  hear 
the  voices  whieh  challenge  each  and 
idl  of  his  statements  for  romances* 
<^  Prom  fmitful  A  to  unproductive 
2Sed,"  there  is  not  one  of  the  details, 
one  of  the  facts,  one  of  the  statistic 
arguments,  or  one  of  the  assumed  re- 
lations between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, by  which  Mr  Yilliers  abides  as 
so  many  historic  data,  or  on  which 
his  arguments  rely,  hut  is  upon  exami- 
nation absolutely  false— but  has  with 
painful  iteration  been  exposed  during 
the  last  three  years. 

One  or  two  of  the  most  plausible 
sophisms  we  will  bring  forward,  not 
as  those  which  are  special  to  Mr  Yil- 
liers, but  of  those  which  belong  in 
common  to  his  party.  That  political 
argument,  apart  from  all  the  economic 
arguments  on  the  question,  which  has 
always  been  relied  on,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  ctemtmstrative  of  the  dacger 
connected  with  an  extended  importa- 
tion of  wheat — viz.    the  dependence 
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which  it  tends  to  produce  upon  rever- 
sionary enemies,  has,  during  this  re- 
cent debate,  been  rejected  as  unsound. 
Why? — upon  what  new  logic?    Let 
us  attend.    Upon  the  extreme  or  test- 
case,  as  it  is  imagined,  of  Napoleon. 
Has  there  ever  been,  will,  or  can  there 
be,  a  more  absolute  enemy  to  this 
country  than  that  despot  ?     Certainly 
not;  and  in  that  direction  we  grant 
all  that  is  demanded.     Well,  then, 
even  this  rancorous  Napoleon  suffered 
eight  hundred  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat  to  be  furnished  by  France  to 
England,  in  a  year  of  so  much  exas- 
peration as  1810.     How,  then,  can  we 
afflict  ourselves  by  such  chimeras  as 
that  of  wheat  being  ever  forcibly  held 
back  from  us  under  any  circumstances, 
or  by  any  enemy  ?  We  know  nothing 
of  the  particular  case ;  but  we  have 
no  wish  to  dispute  it.     Let  the  facts 
be  supposed,  as  they  are  stated,  and 
strictly  conformable  to  the  truth,  still 
they  are  not  the  whole  truth.     For, 
even  as  respects  this  one  relaxation  of 
Napoleon*s  general  plan,  it  was  replied 
in  the  House,  that  the  case  grew  out 
of  a  corn  speculation  amongst  his  own 
leading  officers.     They  would  have 
been  ruined  had  no  vent  been  found 
for  the  grain  improvidently  accumu- 
lated s  and  the  convenience  for  us  was 
winked  at,  because  it  tallied  with  a  de- 
liverance for  themselves.   But  observe 
that  even  thus,  all  which  Napoleon 
conceded  to  us  was  a  point  of  conve« 
nienoe.     Now,  let  us  go  into  the  true 
answer.  When  we  talk  of  dependence 
on  a  foreign  nation  as  a  perilous  thing, 
we  mean  dependence  which  is  really 
and  virtually  such— dependence  which, 
if  disappointed,  becomes  ruin.    This 
is  the  dependence  concerned  in  the 
argument ;  and  how  was  that  case 
realized,  when  Napoleon  knew  that, 
failing  the  French  supplyi  we  could 
resort  to  a  Polish  supply,  or,  in  the 
worst  necessity,  to  an  American  sup- 
ply ?    For  the  quantity  was  not  very 
large,  in  the  flrst  place,  and  secondly, 
the  season  was  not  one  of  extremity. 
But    suppose   those    two    conditions 
realized,  imagine  a  failure,  by  one- 
fourth  part,  in  our  own  harvest,  and 
that  the  entire  surplus  of  all  Europe 
(if  any  at  all)  were  quite  unequal  to 
the  half  of  this  defect — Men^comes  the 
crisis  for  trying  the  question— M«ii 
it  is  that  a  hostile  policy  would  find  a 
real  temptation  to  move  against  us-^ 
and  then  we  should  allow  the  Napoleon 
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case  to  be  a  test  case.  We  oarseWes 
have  oflen  sold  militarjr  equipments  of 
all  kinds,  arms^  and  eren  gunpowder, 
to  an  enemy.  The  Dutch  did  so  for 
two  centuries.  But  would  either  of 
us  have  fhmished  these  supplies  to  an 
enemy  confessedly  distressed  for  such 
aids — in  a  case  where,  our  aid  failing^, 
no  other  would  notoriously  be  avail- 
able ?  At  this  moment,  we  sell  steam- 
engines,  and  all  the  appointments  for 
steam- ships,  to  the  French.  But,  sup* 
pose  the  case,  that  a  sudden  addition 
were  needed  to  the  steam  navy  of 
France,  as  an  inTading  navy,  will  any 
man  believe,  that  in  such  a  case  the 
license  of  exportation  would  subsist? 
And  of  Napoleon,  in  particular,  who 
carried  his  fury  against  us  to  such 
extravagant  lengths,  as  to  make  whole- 
sale bonfires  of  our  merchandise,  on  a 
scale  never  heard  of  on  this  earth  be* 
fore— can  any  man  be  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  he  would  not  have  leaped 
forward,  with  the  raving  eznltation  of 
a  maniac,  to  take  advantage  of  any 
helplessness  in  us,  or  any  irretricTable 
fault  ?  The  tiger  d6es  not  weary  him- 
self by  attempts  on  his  keeper,  under 
the  ordinary  state  of  rigilance ;  but 
woe  to  that  man  who  draws  an  infer- 
ence, for  his  general  forbearance  under 
circumstances  of  hopefbl  temptation  to 
his  malignity,  simply  from  the  fact  of 
his  forbearance  under  circumstances  of 
absolute  discouragement.  This  is  the 
rejoinder  which  puts  down  the  answer 
on  the  great  political  argument  of  de- 
pendence. Dependence,  so  long  as  it 
lias  a  choice  and  an  alternative,  is 
safe  ;  dependence  which  is  absolute-* 
dependence  upon  an  enemy — is  at  one 
moment  both  ruin  and  infamy. 

Another  popular  way  of  treating 
the  com  question  deserves  notice,  for 
its  ambidextrous  sophistry,  and  its  va- 
riable falsehoods.  When  the  object 
Is  to  deny  any  ground  of  alarm  to  the 
landed  interest,  then  we  are  told  of 
the  small  range  which  foreign  grain 
will  enjoy  in  this  country;  it  will 
barely  throw  out  of  tillage  the  very 
lowest  qualities  of  soil.  When  the 
object  is  to  parade  the  benefits  that 
would  be  available  for  the  wheat  con- 
sumer in  the  event  of  a  free  trade, 
then  we  are  told  of  the  large  range 
which  foreign  grain  will  enjoy  in  our 
markets ;  and  this  representation  is  not 
accidental  but  essential,  because  else 
the  relief  promised  Would  in  the  most 
favourable  case  be  too  tritial  to  form 


any  motive  of  action.    So  here  is  one 
falsehood  at  least.     But 

Next,  there  are  two,  whieh»  as  the 
alternate  propositions  are  in  contra- 
dietlou  to  each  other,  may  seem  Im- 
possible.    Bnt  In  practice  this  is  not 
impottiblo.    It  is  true  that  the  Impor- 
tation  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  both 
small  and  great ;  but  the  worst  effects 
ftom  each  condition  of  things  sepa^ 
rately,  might  easily  be  realized  in  com- 
bination ;  and  would  be  so  under  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  free  trade.  S  ap- 
pose the  case  of  a  fixed  duty  no  higher 
than  8s. — what  would  follow  f    On 
the  rery  earliest  abundant   harvest 
abroad,  flnt  of  ail,    wheat   would 
be   introduced   at   a   price   rainona 
to  the  British  growers  on  the  poorer 
soils.      From   the   mere  necessities 
of  self-defence,   secondkft  the  ope- 
ration  of   this  evil   would   express 
Itself  in  the  withdrawal  of  oonsider^ 
able  tracts  ftom  wheat  culture.  Then, 
as  thegood  seasons  for  wheatbusbandry 
come  in  consecutive  sets,  sometimes 
to  the  number  of  fonr  or  five  in  Im* 
mediate  series,  and  as  the  continental 
seasons  along  the  sonthem  shore  of 
the  Baltie  sympathiie  pretty  closely 
with  our  own,  Mrdfy,  this  operation 
upon  our  own  agriculture  would  be 
sustained  and  aggravated  by  the  con- 
curring depression  of  prices  from  two 
sources — foreign  and  oomestic ;  which 
depression,  however,  from  the  rates  of 
cost  on  the  two  agricultures,  most  for 
ever  leave  a  sufficient  temptation  to 
importation.     And,  because  the  sea- 
sons are  supposed  unusually  favour- 
able, the  surplus  quantity  disposable 
from  the  Baltic  states  will  be  as  much 
increased  as  the  price  will  be  less. 
Both  causes  will  thus  act  at  once  and 
in  an  accelerated  ratio  to  force  all 
small  capitalists   upon  withdrawing 
their  wheat  culture  nrom  those  quali- 
ties of  land  which  are  more  and  more 
falling  below  a  remunerating  return. 
In  that  state  of  thingt,fourtMy,  com-* 
mences  the  reaction.      Already  the 
diminution  of  wheat  culture  at  home 
will  begin  to  restore  higher  prices  by 
tendency.     This  tendency  may  bap- 
pen  for  a  short  time  to  concur  with  a 
similar  tendency  in  the  seasons,  or  may 
be  counteracted  pro  tanto  by  a  ten- 
dency in  the  opposite  direction.     But 
the  final  isrue  would  be  the  same  even  • 
tually.     For,  fifthly,  the  tide  will  in- 
evitably turn ;  the  seasons  will  tra- 
verse back  again  into  a  key  of  oppo- 
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Mto  character ;  prices  will  be  restored; 
andf  if  they  would  reascend  only  to . 
the  old  lerelf  then  it  might  be  a  fair 
argument  to  plead — lucro  ponatur,  let 
us  carry  to  the  credit  of  the  new  mea- 
sure whatever  has  been  gained  in  the 
intenraL      But   this   is   impossible. 
Prices  cannot  but  re-ascend  far  above 
the  old  level.     And  why?    Simply 
for  this  reason,  that  the  prices  are  now 
affected  by  a  compound  cause ;  by  the 
return  series  of  bad  seasonSf  which 
was  the  single  cause  affecting  them 
under  the  old  system ;  and  by  the  di- 
minished scale  of  the  existing  agricul- 
ture^  land,  thrown  out  of  tillage  at  home 
under  the  action  of  an  enduring  corn 
laWf  cannot  be  resumed  on  a  casual 
summons  that  will  notoriously  modu- 
late back  into  the  ruinous  condition 
from  which  the  farmer  has  just  esca- 
ped.    N0W9  at  this  point  the  delusion 
steps  in — that  the  defect  of  British  til- 
lage culture  will  have  been  compen- 
sated by  a  pari  passu  excess  on  fo- 
reign tillage  culture.    But  this  hap- 
pens to  be  impossible*  and  from  two 
causes  at  once :  under  the  seasons  sup- 
posed, it  is  impossible  that  what  we 
may  call  the  premium  to  the  foreign 
grower  can  have  kept  pace  with  the 
discount  to  the  home  grower.     The 
discouragement  at  home  eannot,  in 
such  circumstances,  at  all  measure  the, 
amount  of  positive  encouragement  to 
the  alien,  for  he  also  has  suffered  by 
the  depreciating  action  of  eseira  fine 
seasons.     But  were  it  otherwise,  the 
means  do  not  exist  for  an  increase  of 
foreign  tillage,  such  as  to  balance  the 
decline  of  British.     Tbb  is  a  capital 
point   in  the  whole  question  never 
steadily  contemplated  by  those  who 
have  argued  it.     Let  the  returns  of 
the  consuls  be  examined.   In  the  mere 
tabular  part  of  these  returns,  it  appears 
that  no  considerable  addition  upon  the 
whole  could  be  made  to  the  continen- 
tal tillage.     Some  foreign  witnesses, 
indeed,  say,  "  Yes,  a  great  addition 
could  be  made  ;**  but  great  in  relation 
to  what  ?    Why,  in  relation  to  their 
own  local  commerce ;  but,  when  ap- 
))lied  to  the  scale  of  British  consump- 
tion, it  turns  out  trivial.     Yet  even 
this  trivial  increase  is  purely  hypothe- 
tic; for,  when  we  leave  the  tabular 
returns,  and  go  into  the  general  de- 
tails of  the  statements,  it  appears  that 
in  many  cases  the  very  slightest  im- 
provement must  depend  upon  the  free 
application  of  British  capital  to  the 
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speculation  ;  and  that  almost  in  every 
case  it  must  depend  also  upon  syste- 
matic improvements  of  the  internal 
communications,  short  of  which  no- 
thing could  bring  the  more  distant 
produce  to  any  but  an  inland  market 
upon  terms  of  eqnal  advantage.     A 
scale  of  varying  distanees  operates 
upon  com  prices,  as  is  notorious  ta 
all  concerned  in  such  enquiries,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  scale  of 
varying  soils.     But  many  other  im- 
provements would  be  required,  bnidea 
a  new  system  of  roads,  before  the  very 
mightiest  and  steadiest  tide  of  British 
demand  could  avail  as  a  searehin^ 
suction  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  remote 
capacities  of  Poland.     An  immense 
force  must  be  applied  to  draw  forward 
into  the  current  those  energies  which 
are  stagnating  at  one,  two,  or  three 
hundreds  of  miles  from  any  Baltic 
port,  and  lying  wide  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  vast  machinery  demanded 
for  rendering  disposable  the  latent 
Polish  resources,  need  not  be  discuss- 
ed ;  because,  taking  our  stand  on  the 
single  head  of  the  roads,  whieh  cannot 
alter  in  obedience  to  any  insulated  in- 
terest, even  with  the  aid  of  English 
capital,  but  must  await  the  general 
regeneration  of  Poland,  or  more  truly 
a  birth  entirely  de  novo,  such  as  many 
centuries  may  not  accomplish,  we  may 
defy  the  possibility  of  any  expansion 
to  the  continental  tillage  which  could 
redress  the  shattered  equilibrium  under 
any  great  disturbance  to  our  own. 
The  result,  therefore,  to  the  consumer 
of  wheat  would  be  eventually  famine 
on  the  restoration  of  *the  unfavourable 
cycle  as  to  the  seasons ;  and  this  not 
merely  from   the   sudden  ascent  of 
prices,  but  from  the  absolute  descent, 
equally  sudden,  in  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce. 

Upon  another  aspect  of  the  com 
question,  which  this  Journal  has  fre- 
quently pressed ;  viz.  ihe  appropriation 
of  the  supposed  advantage — ^is  it  not 
next  to  incredible  that  two  parties, 
with  conflicting  interests,  the  labour- 
ing artisans  and  their  employers, 
should  both  proceed  without  any  mu- 
tual understanding  on  what,  after  all, 
is  for  each  the  only  practical  consider, 
ation?  This  argues  great  fraud  on 
one  side;  viz.  on  the  side  of  those 
who,  from  their  small  numbers,  may 
be  presumed  to  be  always  in  combina- 
tion and  collusion.  It  argues,  on  the 
other  handy  great  inconsideration  upon 
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the  other  side.  For  insUuioe,  how  can  most  inyidioasly  and  offensirely  per- 
Mr  VilUen  justify  his  neglect  on  the  sonal  in  his  application  of  his  own 
sole  point  at  issue  worth  contestiag  ?  doctrine  to  the  ordinary  hahits  of  the 
He  beiieTOS  in  the  possibility  of  some  poor.  He  lectures  them  upon  their 
large  beneficiid  change  upon  the  ave-  past  indulgences :  these  must  cease : 
rage  price  of  bread.  He  is  bound  to  they  must  giTe  up  ale— this  is  specially 
believe  In  this.  This  only  is  what  he  named — and  other  luxuries,  which  have 
struggles  for.  And  yet  he  has  never  long  since  become  necessaries  to  the 
thought  it  worth  while  to  ask — *'  What  poorest  family,  are  significantly  mark- 
party  will  pocket  the  benefit  ?**  For,  ed  out  for  castration.  But  if  the  poor 
if  he  should  reply,  that  even  though  are  realfy  to  have  a  weekly  saving 
the  master  manufacturers  were  to  upon  their  bread,  what  business  can 
pocket  the  gain,  still,  by  the  extension  the  house  of  Greggs  have  with  the 
of  commerce,  indirectiy  the  working  way  in  which  they  may  choose  to 
population  must  profit,  we  reply  that  spend  it  ?  Here  we  see  the  fraud 
such  an  impulse  to  trade  could  act  only  luxuriating  and  running  riot  prema- 
by  increasing  the  numbers  employed,  turel^.  And  of  this  we  are  confident, 
not  at  all  by  elevating  those  already  that  if  a  public  me<Bting  were  called 
employed.  And  it  is  notorious,  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  categorical  expla- 
all  similar  impulses  spend  their  whole  nation  upon  this  vile  collusive  trick,  a 
effect,  almost  immediately,  as  regards  huge  schism  would  instantiy  taJLe 
the  enlivening  stir  given  to  the  popu-  place  in  the  ill-assorted  parties  to  the 
latlon ;  whilst  the  subsequent  re-  com  agitation.  Mr  Ferrand*s  expo- 
agency  for  evil,  of  such  sudden  ex-  sures,  so  withering  (as  we  understand) 
citements,  is  felt  as  soon  as  any  of  by  their  manner  even  more  than  by 
those  depressions  arise,  which,  too  their  matter,  have  shown  us  all  in 
truly.  Sir  R.  Peel  described  as  inse-  which  direction  the  bias  of  the  poor 
parable  from  manufacturing  industry,  artisan  lies  generally.  For  a  siagle 
We  are  here  discussing  the  appropria-  object,  under  a  great  delusion,  the 
tion  of  a  benefit  that  will  never  exist,  labourer  has  united  with  hb  employer; 
But  our  argument  is  ad  hominem,  but  it  is  clearer  than  we  could  have 
And  then,  turning  to  Mr  Villiers,  as  wished,  that,  upon  the  whole, .  he 
one  who  patronises  (most  sincerely,  regards  that  employer  as  his  oppressor, 
we  are  sure)  the  poor  artisan,  we  have  It  is  most  painful  to  witness  these  at- 
a  right  to  ask  why  he  has  not  bad  this  tempts  to  array  one  interest  against 
most  material  question  settied  before  another.  But  m  the  mean  time,  who 
he  labours  in  the  dark  for  interests  is  it  that  began  the  practice  ?  Lord 
not  entitled  to  such  exertions  ?  Mr  Monteagle  absolutely  yeUs  his  horror 
Villiers  cannot  but  read  an  ominous  at  the  recent  disparagements  of  ma- 
reply  to  this  question  in  the  language  chinery,  and  we  do  not  defend  them  : 
of  the  manufacturing  body.  For  in-  but  machinery  is  not  a  living  subject, 
stance,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr  endowed  with  human  sensibSities.  If 
Gregg,  and  of  eo  much  authority  that  such  horror  is  directed  to  that  assault. 
Sir  R.  Peel  referred  to  it  as  be  would  what  ought  Lord  Monteagle  to  have 
have  done  to  any  official  document,  felt  on  behalf  of  the  outraged  landed 
the  silent  assumption  in  every  word  of  interest,  who  have  been  held  up  in  mass 
every  sentence  u,  that  of  course  the  as  a  mere  band  of  conspirators  against 
masters  are  the  party  to  profit  by  any  their  countrymen  of  every  order  ? 
beneficial  difference  on  the  price  of  Another  profound  delusion  regards 
bread.  Mr  Gregg  most  pointedly  insists  the  peculiar  burdens  of  this  landed 
on  certain  improvements  henceforward  interest.  Mr  Ward,  about  the  16th 
amongst  the  working  population ;  but  of  March,  renewed  the  currekit  absur- 
improvements  of  what  kind  ?  Im-  dities  on  that  point ;  and,  as  usual,  he 
provements  in  their  habits  of  frugality,  so  far  mistook  the  case  as  to  suppose 
They  are  to  spend  lew — not,  as  the  it  a  ouestion  between  the  landholder 
simple  and  confiding  artisan  has  been  and  tne  manufacturer.  Even  so,  it 
told  by  profligate  cabals,  (like  that  in  is  most  true  that  peculiar  burdens  af- 
Manchester,)mortf;  the '* more"  is  to  feet  the  land;  the  three  rates  and 
settle  on  the  masters ;  and  it  is  held  tithes  are  not  exclusively  the  burdens 
sufficient  that  the  poor  man  is  to  be  of  the  land ;  they  are,  however,  by  a 
indirectly  benefited  by  the  sudden  lai^e  proportion,  the  peculiar  burden 
bowts  to  his  employer.    Mr  Gregg  is  of  the  land.    But  this  is  not  the  ques** 
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tiou.  We  are  not  to  ask— under  what 
disadvantages  does  the  bolder  of  land 
prosecute  his  interest  by  comparison 
with  his  countrymen  embarking  pro- 
perty on  other  employments  ;  but 
under  what  disadvantages  does  he 
prosecute  the  culture  of  wheat,  by 
comparison  with  those  whom  it  is 
•ought  to  make  ruinously  his  compe- 
titors  ? 

Upon  the  total  question^  as  it  is  now 
regulated  by  the  Minister's  new  roea- 
Bure,  we  will  say  this: — 1st>  That 
it  is  a  measure  rendered  necessary  by 
previous  agitation,  and  so  far  benefi- 
cial as  it  tends  considerably  to  con- 
ciliate the  poor.  2dly,  That,  examined 
on  its  own  merits,  its  chief  merit,  next 
after  its  tranquillizing  merit,  is  that 
which  has  been  charged  against  it  as 
its  capital  fault,  viz. — that  its  opera- 
tion in  the  way  of  practical  change 
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arrangements  as  would  be  found  ir- 
retrievable in  the  event  of  their  not 
prospering.     We  liave  always  said, 
that  virtually  there  is  no  extra  pro- 
tection created  by  law  for  the  corn- 
grower.     His  real  and  ultimate  pri- 
vilege of  protection  lies  in  that  ruin 
to  the  consumer,  which  would  take 
place  in  the  event  of  the  artificial 
protection  being  withdrawn.  Europe, 
even  as  a  whole.  Is  not  equal  to  the 
permanent  supply  of  one*  eighth  part 
of  our  present  consumption.    Capital 
withdrawn,  land  otherwise  applied, 
cannot  be  suddenly  recalled  to  their 
old  channels,  upon  the  frightful  dis- 
covery that  our  legal  provisions  are 
going  to  work  mischievously.    This 
manufacture  is  not  like  most  others 
that  can  be  adapted  by  instant  remis- 
sions or  intensions  to  the  state  of  our 
necessities,  as  they  slowly  come  within 
(though  beneficial  on  the  whole,   if    distinct  measurement.  Even  one  bar' 


clashing  with  no  higher  interest)  is 
chiefly  promising,  as  It  seems  likely 
not  to  act  powerfully  or  suddenly. 

But  3dly,  and  finally,  we  must  leave 
this  as  the  highest,  broadest,  most 
capital  consideration  for  the  public, 
upon  all  projects  whatsoever  towards 
signal  modifications  of  the  corn-laws, 
that  the  ultimate  danger  is  misappre- 
hended. This  is  not  placed  where 
the  ordinary  discussions  place  it — as 
a  point  of  conflict  and  oscillation 
between  the  corn«grower  and  the 
manufacturer.  It  is  really  placed  be- 
tween the  com  consumer  and  such 


vest  falling  short,  and  coming  in  the 
rear  of  other  changes  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, is  not  retrievable  in  time  by  any 
efforts  of  man,  were  those  efforts  ever 
ready  to  move.  And  the  true  moral 
of  the  case  is  not,  as  usually  we  hear,  ^ 
a  mere  anxiety  for  the  agricultural 
Interest  as  in  peril  of  great  reverses, 
but  a  far  more  tremendous  anxiety  for 
the  people  at  large,  for  the  consumers 
of  corn,  as  liable  to  sudden  vibitations 
of  famine,  under  any  false  legislation. 
From  that,  we  are  safe  at  present, 
through  the  temperate  measure  of 
our  wise  Minister.* 


*  In  a  more  extended  review  of  the  corn  qnestion^  several  other  pressing  points  would 
be  entitled  to  notice,  but  especially  these  two : — Ist,  It  might  be  shown  that,  in  spites 
of  the  great  variations  to  which  bread-corn  is  liable  beyond  all  other  products  of  the 
■oil,  still,  most  undeniably,  the  price  of  wheat  has  maintained  an  astonishing  regularity 
and  self-consistency  through  the  last  period  6f  lOO  years.  The  nearest  great  national 
event  to  the  earlier  terminus  of  the  last  century,  counted  backwards  from  this  present 
year  1843,  was  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years*  War  in  1766$  at  that  era,  wheat 
averaged  pretty  exactly  the  same  price  per  quarter  that  it  does  now,  with  this  only 
distinction,  that  the  Winchester  bushel  was  then  used,  but  at  present  the  imperial ; 
and,  to  the  extent  of  that  difference,  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  our  present  wheat. 
At  this  prioe»  wheat  was  then  considered  injuriously  high ;  at  this  price,  it  is  now  con- 
■idered  injuriously  high.  2dly,  A  most  important  truth  ought  to  receive  a  full  devel- 
opment. It  relates  to  those  cases  in  which  a*  limited  supply  is  supposed  to  be  intro- 
dueed  Into  the  home  market,  at  prices  romantically  lower  than  the  average  rates  of 
the  ordinary  supply.  On  this  subject,  a  great  misconception  seemed  to  prevail  on  both 
■ides  of  the  House.  We  contemplate  such  cases  as  those  of  casual  importations  from 
the  ports  of  ^  the  Black  Sea.  In  those  regions,  there  is  found  the  usual  prodigious 
range  of  oscillation,  incident  to  lialf*barbarous  lands,  between  the  nuurtmvm  and  the 
minimum  price  of  grain.  Sometimes  the  locust  destroys  the  whole  harrest,  and  a 
famine  ensues.  In  other  seasons,  a  redundant  crop  invites  a  large  exportation.  But 
whst  is  large  for  TransyUania,  is  small  for  Great  Britain.  However,  the  anomalous 
CM%  might  easily  occur — that,  even  loaded  with  the  high  cost  of  conveyance,  a  quan- 
tity, of  suppose  200,000  quarters,  might  be  imported  at  a  price  ludicrously  below  our 
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NoWy  havingr    partially  reviewed  others*  must  ever  be  in  the  last  de- 

the  late    discussion  apon  the  corn  gree  unpopular.     This  is  no  fault  of 

question,  which  is  far  more  important  Sir  Robert*s — that   a  property  tax, 

with  regard  to  the  tendencies  of  opt-  but  much  more  an  income  taz»  should 

nion  and  the  future  legislation  of  the  be  painfully  inquisitorial.     But  it  is 

land,  than  any  individual  law«  (since  in  the  noblest  class  of  praises  to  any 

that  will  surely  give  way  to  future  minister  —  that»  being   such,    being 

agitation,)   let   us   throw    a    glance  odious  by  its  nature  and  operation  to 

on  the  second  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel  the  whole  class  whom  it  will  affect, 

— his  new  scheme  of  finance.     In  the  this  tax  should  have  been  courageously 

corn  bill  he  was  controlled  by  the  ne-  selected  by  him  when  no  other  could 

cessities  of  the  case :  there  he  could  avail. 

display  little  of  his  own  nature.  But  Lord  Brougham^  by  a  course  appa- 
in  the  scheme  of  finance,  he  has  put  rently  the  most  irregular  that  we 
forth  his  whole  statesmanship  —  his  have  ever  heard  of,  has  called  up  for 
whole  spirit  of  plain  dealing,  and  the  review  before  the  Upper  House  this 
whole  temperate  decision  of  his  mini,  financial  measure,  before  it  had  taken 
sterial  policy.  The  approving  re-  any  official  shape  that  could  legiti- 
sponse  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  mately  be  noticed  by  an  official  body, 
bieen  instant,  and  by  acclamation.  It  What  can  either  House  know  of  any 
was  understood,  at  a  glance  that  his  proceedings  in  the  other  until  they 
measure,  in  so  far  as  it  was  burden-  come  before  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  ? 
some,  had  been  called  for  by  the  ne-  Previously  to  that  stage,  any  measure 
gligence  and  errors  not  of  himself,  is  but  rumour  and  newspaper  gossip 
but  of  his  opponents ;  and  that,  in  so  —which  offer  a  proper  basis  to  popu- 
far  as  it  promised  to  be  splendidly  lar  comments,  but  not  surely  any  basis 
effective,  it  was  indebted  to  his  cha-  at  all  to  legislative  interference.  The 
racterbtic  boldness,  and  his  determi-  secret  of  this  precipitation  is,  we  pro- 
nation to  look  the  national  difficulties  sume,  to  be  found  m  the  fear  lest  ob- 
in  the  face.  Within  all  our  ezpe-  jections  so  exceedingly  obvious  shonld 
rience,  we  remember  but  this  one  in-  be  anticipated  by  others.  In  reality, 
stance  of  a  scheme  for  taxation  having  the  substance  of  these  objections  has 
been  received  with  clamours  of  ap-  been  heard  from  the  first  in  every 
plause.  And  what  exalts  the  distinction  street;  and,  whilst  the  major  part  of 
of  this  applause  is,  that  it  rises  sponta-  the  nine  propositions  are  so  indistinct 
neously,  notwithstanding  the  inevi-  as  to  present  no  meaning  at  all,  the 
table  objections  to  the  main  remedial  two  which  are  really  plain  and  tni^' 
attraction,  as  one  whicb»  beyond  all  are  not  of  that  kind  which  any  man* 


own.  Now,  as  things  itand,  this  disparity  is  r«medi«d  in  m  graat  mearare  by  the  daty. 
Imagine,  therefore,  this  duty  abolished,  how  would  this  low-priced  wheat  operate  on 
the  British  market  ?  Apparently,  it  was  too  readily  supposed  by  the  House — tbat  pro 
tOMto  such  a  cheap  importation  would  really  benefit  the  public.  Bat  this  is  possible 
only  under  the  condition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity.  Whensoever  the  quantity  should 
be  small  enough  to  permit  of  delay  and  management  in  the  terms  of  sale,  it  would  form 
a  sort  of  ffod-sendf  or  lucky  windfall,  upon  which  the  price  would  be  fixed  hy  the  pre* 
viousiy  prevailiog  price  of  the  market,  and  the  excessive  profits  would  be  divided  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  favoured  buyer,  on  such  a  scale  of  shares  as  might  correspond 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time.  More  or  less  would  be  sacrificed  in  the 
way  of  a  temptation  to  the  buyer,  according  as  the  market — being  heavy  or  otherwise 
at  the  moment — shonld  compel  the  holder  to  a  less  or  more  favourable  communication 
of  his  private  good  fortune.  But  in  all  this  the  public  would  have  no  interest.  One, 
two,  or  three  transfers  of  the  wheat  might  take  place,  and  in  each  there  might  be  an 
extra  profit  to  the  parties  concerned ;  but  finally,  the  grain  would  enter  the  market 
pretty  nearly  at  the  average  price,  since  a  very  slight  deduction  upon  the  selling  price 
would  always  suffice  to  procure  a  rapid  sale  for  a  quantity  not  too  large  ;  and  no  rea- 
son can  be  imagined  why  an  owner  should  sacrifice  any  thing  beyond  the  diacouot  re- 
quisite for  ensuring  a  prompt  sale.  It  is  therefore  an  entire  fallacy  to  argue  that  such 
romantic  importations  are  beneficial  for  so  far  as  they  extend,  i.  e.  in  the  ratio  of  their 
amount.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  mere  private  cases  of  luck,  with  which  the  public 
have  no  concern.  And  this  cuts  oflf  all  argument  for  favouring  any  importation,  which 
is  too  small  to  be  overruled  and  governed  by  the  pre-existing  standard  of  the  market. 
Wherever  the  quantity  is  small  enough  to  allow  of  delay  and  management,  there  the  whole 
honits  on  the  transaction  is  shared  between  private  hands. 
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who  ever  had  experience  of  the  old 
income  tax,  could  hy  possibility  have 
overlooked.  As  well  record*  by  a 
resolution,  that  cancer  is  painful,  or 
that  fever  is  debilitating.  The  three 
first  resolutions  reiterate  pretty  near- 
ly the  same  thing.  The  4  th  is 
most  ofiPensive,  taking  away  before- 
hand, so  far  as  the  intention  is 
concerned,  the  whole  grace  of  a  pub- 
lic sacrifice  which  her  Majesty  has 
shown  that  she  needed  no  meddling 
monitor  to  suggest.  The  5th  and 
6th  re-affirm  the  universal  objections 
from  the  eldest  of  our  experience  on 
this  subject,  viz.  that  distinctions  ought 
to  be  made  between  capital  and  indus- 
trial income —i  secondly,  between  a 
perpetual  interest  and  a  simple  life 
interest.  The  7th  points  to  no  abuse 
ever  contemplated  by  the  present  Mi- 
nister. The  8th  is  a  rash  case  of  dog- 
matism upon  a  point  exceedingly 
doubtful,  viz.  the  graduated  descent 
of  the  tax  when  applied  to  the  lowest 
ranges  in  the  scale.  The  9th  reverts 
to  the  vague  iterations  of  the  three 
first. 

Of  all  fears  to  us  it  appears  the  very 
idlest,  that  such  a  tax  should  ever  pro- 
long itself,  beyond  the  necessity  which 
calls  for  it,  by  the  reconciling  principle 
of  habit  and  use.  We  remember  per- 
fectly, that,  under  the  old  income  tax, 
the  clamours  and  deep  disgust  against 
the  powers  (oftentimes  it  was  said,  the 
interested  abuses  of  power)  exercised 
by  the  commissioners,  grew  in  strength 
from  year  to  year.  Had  the  disclosures 
extorted  been  triennial  or  quinquen- 
nial, there  would  have  been  time  for 
the  marmurs  to  subside:  but,  when 
the  nuisance  was  annually  renewed, 
it  was  not  possible  that  the  recusant 
spirit  should  collapse.  Certainly  the 
main  evil  of  the  impost,  its  prying  in- 
quisition into  private  afiairs,  and  af- 
fairs of  that  class  which  men  most 
anxiously  conceal,  and  in  which  no- 
toriety sometimes  proves  a  practical 
injury,  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  constitution  of  the  tax  when 
applied  to  incomes  from  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. Several  writers  in  the  pub- 
lic journals  have  well  illustrated  the 
unequal  operation  of  the  tax  upon  such 
variable    and     contingent    incomes. 
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They  rightly  allege  that,  being  bound 
to  effect  insurance  upon  their  own  lives 
to  an  extent  not  called  for  from  those 
Ti^hose  families  succeed  to  a  reversion 
or  inheritance  on  their  own  decease, 
virtually  speaking,  they  do  not  possess 
the  incomes  which  they  seem  to  pos- 
sess, and  which  the  law  will  assume. 
It  is  true  also — that  a  man  enjoying  a 
stationary  income  from  property  can 
remove  to  the  continent,  and  benefit 
by  its  local  advantages  of  low  prices 
or  of  inexpensive  habits ;  whereas  a 
professional  man,  together  with  a  vast 
mass  of  others,  is  tied  down  to  the 
costly  town  in  which  his  profession  is 
exercised.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
is  not  true,  as  some  of  these  writers 
have  asserted,  that  it  is  any  separate 
grievance  affecting  such  men — that 
they  are  called  on  to  set  aside  a  pro- 
portion of  the  nominal  income  to  con- 
tingencies. That  deduction  presses 
equally  upon  all  incomes,  arising  in 
whatever  manner  they  may. 

The  tax  is,  doubtless,  in  its  inalien- 
able nature,  an  oppressive  one.  The 
more  is  the  Minister's  honesty  and 
courage  in  proposing  it.  It  will  be 
supported,  through  the  brief  period  for 
which  we  hope  that  it  will  b«  needed, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  cheerful  cou- 
rage with  which  it  was  received.  If 
peace  continues,  it  cannot  long  be 
needed :  if  war  comes,  then,  at  all 
events,  it  woula  have  been  called 
for;  and  the  tax  cannot  have  any 
tendency  to  produce  war.  We  have 
a  Minister  now,  who,  in  order  to  ef- 
face the  mismanagement  of  his  pre- 
decessors, is  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  foregoing  for  the  moment  all  mea- 
sures which  are  naturally  popular. 
But  in  recompense,  this  minister  has 
found  a  public  that,  estimating  his 
high  motives  rightly,  have  received 
the  most  oppressive  of  taxes  as  if  it 
had  been  an  indulgence,  and  show 
themselves  ready  to  adopt,  in  the  deep 
securities  of  peace,  one  amongst  the 
most  obnoxious  burdens  of  war.  Thus 
it  is  that  great  ministers,  by  the 
**  mi\jesty  of  plain  dealing,"  achieve 
beforehand  the  laurels  of  success ;  and 
thai  great  nations,  by  a  temporary 
sacrifice,  achieve  for  themselves  the 
consolidation  of  their  welfare. 
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"WHO  18  THE  MURDERER? 


A  PROBLEM  IN  THE  LAW  OP  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  IN  A  LETTER 

TO  CHBISTOPHER  NORTH. 

Yorh  15^A  March  1842. 
Mr  Dear  Christopher — A  trial  for  murder  occurred  hero  a  few  days 
agOy  daring  the  spring  assizes  for  this  county^  which,  taken  altogether,  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  most  remarkable  that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  many 
years— little  less  bo«  indeed,  than  that  of  Eugene  Aram ;  to  which  it  bears* 
in  several  respects,  a  striking  resemblance.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the 
more  am  I  struck  with  its  peculiar  interest  and  difficulty ;  and  I  consider  it  sa 
calculated  profitably  to  exercise  the  understandings  of  all  clear-headed  per- 
sons, lay  or  professional,  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice*  and  so 
illustratiYe  of  the  working  of  our  principles  of  criminal  law,  that  I  have  de. 
termined  to  devote  my  leisure  evenings  at  this  place  to  the  task  of  giving  you* 
and  through  you  the  public,  a  pretty  full  account  of  it.  That  there  are  ia 
it  circumstances  of  mystery  and  horror  is  certain  ;  but  I  shall  reveal  no  more 
of  them  than  is  necessary  for  my  purpose ;  for  both  you  and  I  scout  the  idea 
of  *<  ministering  to  minds  diseased**  by  that  degrading  appetite  for  the  loath- 
some details  of  crime,  which  certain  late  publications  jhave  engendered  in  per- 
sons of  inferior  capacity  and  education.  They  will  find  little  to  interest  them 
in  this  article ;  but  I  hope,  and  believe,  that  it  will  be  otherwise  with  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  of  a  higher  order — who  may  live  under*  or  be  acquainted 
with,  other  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  (say  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
Continent,  particularly  in  France,)  wkh  which  I  shall  enable  them  to  compare 
that  of  England — and  to  say  how  such  a  case  as  the  present  would  have  been 
dealt  with  by  their  own  system.  Who,  indeed,  here  or  elsewhere,  can  fail 
to  be  profoundly  interested  on  behalf  of  justice  when  in  quest  of  a  great  cri« 
minal,  and  endeavouring*  spite  of  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  frustrate  all  his 
devices  for  secrecy  and  concealment ; — and  in  ascertaining  that  neither  the 
innocent  has  been  condemned,  nor  the  guilty  acquitted  ?  I  shall  proceed  to 
enable  you  to  forma  judgment  on  this  case  /or  yourself,  just  as  if  you  had  sat 
beside  me  in  court  during  the  trial — observing  the  demeanour  of  the  difierent 
witnesses  and  listening  to  their  testimony — with  your  eyes,  too,  riveted — at 
moments  of  intense  and  thrilling  interest — upon  the  features  of  the  man  stand* 
ing  at  the  bar*  to  answer  the  most  dreadful  charge  on  which  man  can  be 
arraigned  before  man.  Q.  Q.  Q. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  18S0*  sons  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  had 

there  lived  at  a  place  called  Eaglets-  died  about  ten  years  before*  leaving 

cliffe,  near  Yanui  in  the  North  Riding  behind  him  a  widow  and  several  chil- 

of  Yorkshire,  a  man  of  the  name  of  dren,  and  considerable  propertjr  to  be 

William  Hnntley.   He  was  one  of  the  divided  between  them;  but  his  wilT 
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was  so  imperfect  and  obscure  as  to  distance,  called  Hatton-Rudbyy  where 
have  led  to  a  Chancery  suit,  in  order  his  mother  llTed^and  also  an  intimate 
to  determine  the  true  distribution  of  friend  of  his,  one  Robert  Goldsbo- 
the  property  according  to  his  intention     rough,  whose  house,  on  such  occa- 

which  was,  to  leave  his  widow  the     sions,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making 

interest  of  a  certain  sum  for  her  life,  his  own — always  passing  the  night 
and  considerable  legades  to  each  of  there.  Goldsborough  was  about  Hunt- 
his  children,  payable  ai  tiliey  beeame     le^aage;  was  a  widower,  with  a  couple 

of  chOdren,  and  in  very  destitute  cir* 
cumstancesj  having  even  been  in  the 
reee^  of  parish  leief  dlewn  to  witMn 
a  very  f^w  months  of  the  period  at 
which  this  narratiye  commencest   On 
the  day  of  Huntley's  receiving  his 
money,  viz.  Thursday,  the  a2d  Jnl^, 
be  went  over  to  Hatton-Rudby,  and 
stayed  there  one  or  two  davs,  princi- 
pally in    company  with   his   friend 
Goldsborough.    There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  Huntley  was  desirous 
of  preventing  two  or  three  creditors  of 
hia  from  knowing  that  he  had  received 
so  considerable  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
also  that  he  had,  about  the  time  in 
question,  intimated  to  one  or  two  per- 
sons a  wish  to  go  to  America.    He 
appears  to  have  gone  very  frequently 
to  and  fro,  between  Hatton-Rudoy  and 
EagleVcliffe^    during    the   ensiling 
wedc.     At  an  early  hoar,  five  o'clock* 
on  the  morning  of  Fridmy,  the  MWA 
J«4i^  be  was  seen  conung  to  Gokb- 
borongVs  house ;  again,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  aftefsoon  of  that  day, 
walking  on  the  Idgh-road,  in  eompany 
with  Goldsborougb,  and  a  man  named 
Garbutt ;  a  third  time^  at  dght  o'diock 
in  the  evening  of  the  saaM  day,  sitting 

^,  »     ^  Goldsbofoogh's  home;  and  about 

the  time  ox  thrir  being  kept  out  of  ten  o*dock  that  aight,  1m^  Geldsbo- 
their  property.  At  length,  on  Thure*  roagh,  and  Garbutt,  wen  observed 
day,  22dJiJy  1830 — I  also  b^  your 


of  age.    His  son  William  was,  in  the 
year  1830,  about  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  and  married,  bat  lived  apart  from 
his  w4fe^  wMb  whom  he  had  qnarroQed. 
Owing  to  his  being  so  long  kept  out 
of  his  little  property,  he  became  a 
weaver  in  order  to  support  himself — 
and  was,  in  fact,  in  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances.     In  point  of  personal 
appearance — a  matter  to  which  I  call 
your  particular  attention — ^he  was  of 
middling  stature ;   he  had  a  broad, 
squat  face  \  his  head  was  very  large 
behind;  his  forehead  a  retreating  one, 
with  rather  a  deep  indentation  between 
the  eyebrows;  and  he  waa pitted  with 
the  smallpox.      But  there  was  one 
peculiarity  in  his  face — a  very  promi- 
nent tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the 
under-jaw— which  caught  every  one's 
eye  on  first  looking  at  him.     It  occa- 
sioned farm  to  have  a  sort  of  **  twist  of 
the  mouth** — ^for  which  he  had  been 
always  known  and  ridiculed  by  hia 
companions,  even  at  school.   The  soli- 
citor tHio  had  the  management  of  the 
aflkirs  In  Chancery  waa  a  Mr  Garbut^ 
rcsidrog  at  Tarm,  and  still  living. 
He  had  occaslonaHy  assisted  the  fa- 
mily, and,  amongst  them,   William 
Huntley,  by  smsll  advances  daring 


attention  to  dates — Sir  Garbutt  was 
enabled  to  pay  over  to  him  the  money 
due  under  the  will ;  and  on  that  day 
gave  him  a  sum  of  L.SS,  16s.  4d. — the 
balanee  doe  after  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  advances— in  seventeen  L.5 
bank-notes  of  the  bank  of  Messrs 
Backhouse  and  Company,  bankers  at 
Stockton-npon-Tees,  and  the  remun- 
der  in  silver  and  copper.  He  was 
also  entided  to  receive  other  nsoney, 
which  Mr  CSarbntt  had  reeeived  in- 
structions from  him  to  endeavour  to 
obtain ;  and  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  still  further 
sum  on  his  mother's  death.  As  I 
have  already  mentioned,  Huntley  at 
tlds  time  resided  at  Eagle's-cliiFe,  but 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  coming 
over  to  a  smaH  village  at  a  few 


walking  together  in  a  olieerftil  and 
inen^y  manner — Goldsborongh  with 
a  gun  in  hia  haad— aH  aMarotttly 
bending  their  steps  towaraa  Cra- 
tbome  Wood,  which  was  done  by,  on  a 
poaching  errand.  From  tiiat  moaaoat 
to  the  present^  Huntley  has  nover 
once  lieen  seen  or  lieard  of.  The 
oireamstance  of  lua  disiqppearanoe  was 
noticed  as  so<m  aa  aix  on  tho  eaaalng 
day,  Satarday — and  hia  contmned 
absence  rapidly  increased  tho  enspl- 
cios  and  alarm  of  tho  neighboorfaood. 
A  quantity  of  atale4ookiaff  Mood  be- 
ing seen  on  the  aide  of  the  nigb-road, 
on  the  ensuing  Mondav  morning, 
very  near  the  apot  whore  he  had  been 
last  seen  walking  with  Goldaborough 
and  (sarbatt— and  also  a  man'a  recol* 
lecting  tha^  between  eleven  and  tweNe 
o'clock  on  Friday  night,  ho  had  licard 
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ihe  report  of  a  gun  in  Crathorne 
Wood^  added  to  the  circnmatanoe  of 
HnoUey'a  baviogr  boen  Men  so  fire- 

Suenily  in  Goldaboroiigh*a  eompasyf 
own  even  to  the  moment  of  Ida 
aadden  disappearaoce,  natiurallj  point- 
ed Mapicion  at  Goldsboroogh,  and 
SBzioM  enqniriea  were  at  onoe  made 
«l  bim  by  many  persons,  to  know 
whet  had  become  of  Huntley.  To 
one  penoD»  a  ereditor  of  Huntley's* 
Ooldaboroufh  said*  with  an  easy  eon- 
fident  air,  that  he  bad  set  Hunuey  on 
the  road  to  Whitbv«  where  he  was 
Mng  to  take  ship  tor  Araerioa.  To 
Whitby  instantly  went  several  persons 
in  qnest  of  the  imssing  maiw  bat  in 
¥ain  ;  no  sneh  person  had  been  seen 
or  hMrd  of  in  tnat  direotiont  nor  was 
there — ner  had  there  been  for  some 
time— 4a  that  port  any  vessel  boand 
lor  America.  The  dlwppointed  en« 
qairera  returned  to  Goldsboroogb^  to 
sttnonnce  the  fruitlessness  of  their 
aearch*  when  he  gave  another  aeeonnt 
4if  Huntley's  movements;  namely, 
that  he  had  set  Huntley  on  the  way 
to  Liverpool,  there  to  take  ship  for 
America;,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards, to  another  dass  of  enqmrers^ 
he  told  an  entirely  different  story, 
that  he  had  set  Huntley  on  his  way  to 
mdsdsiff,  to  see  some  friends  of  his 
residing  there.  AU  this  kindled  stiU 
mere  vivid  suspicion  agmnst  him. 
ConstaUee  and  others  searched  hb 
honsOf  and  found  in  it  a  watch,  and 
variona  articles  of  dothiug,  belonging 
to  Huntley,  bat  none  of  which  he 
asade  the  least  attempt  to  conceal. 
When  asked  to  account  for  his  pos- 
4maion  of  them,  he  gave  inconsistent 
aaewera.  First,  he  said  that  Huntley 
Imd  given  them  to  him ;  but,  on  being 
leminded  how  improbable  it  was  that 
«  aun  so  covetous  as  Huntley  should 
have  done  aa,  he  said  that  the  fact 
was  that  he  had  lent  Huntley  money, 
and,  en  his  going  off  to  America,  he 
had  left  the  articles  in  question  as  a 
aeenrity  for  the  repayment  of  what  he 
4MPed.  In  short,  Goidsboroogh  was 
fuiversally  supposed  to  have  murder- 
ed Huntley.  On  one  occasion  hesaicb 
without  any  embarrassment  of  man- 
ner, when  tanntea  on  the  sulnect<— 
''  Yoa*U  all  see,  by  and  by,  whether 
lie's  been  mnrderedr*  On  another 
4NNsasion,  after  following  to  his  door 
a  person  who  bad  just  quitted  it,  he 
4Hid  to  a  man  standing  near—"  That 

fmtleman  has  been  here  asking  after 
oniley,  but  he'll  neither  find  him  at 
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my  house,  nor  at  Whitby,  nor  no* 
where  else."   Confident  that  the  miss- 
ing  man    bad  been  murdered,  the 
neighbours,  and  also  the  constables, 
searched  iar  and  wide  after  his  body. 
To  a  party  thus  engaged,  he  once 
went  up  and  said,  impatiently— <<  Yoa 
fools  1   it's  no  use  searching  there  I 
Only  yon  give  up,  and  111  bring  Hunt- 
ley to  you  in  a  fortnight  1"     From 
some  cause  or  other,  these  efforts  were 
shortly  afterwards  discontinued.  Some 
week  or  ten  davs  after  Huntley's  dis- 
appearsnee,  Uoldsborongh  was  ob- 
served sitting  opposite  a  very  large 
fire  in  his  house,  reading;  and  a  strong 
smell  was  perceived  as  of  woollen 
burning.    **  Dear  me,"  said  a  per- 
son to  him,  "  you've  a  large  fire  for 
Bunmier  time  ?"  He  said  he  coidd  not 
sleep,  so  he  was  Mtting  up  reading. 
To  another   person  mentioning  the 
smell  of  woollen  burning,  he  repUed — 
"  That  he  had  been  burning  only  some 
old  things  which  he  had  jpnlled  from 
under  the  stairs."     At  tunes  he  ap- 
peared disoonsolatOf  and  agitated,  and 
very  reserved.    Acain— 1m  was  found 
suddenly  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money— in  bank-notes^ 
Sold  and  silver — ^wmch  he  rather  ex- 
ibited  with  some  ostentation  than  con^ 
coaled,  and  this  as  early  as  within  a 
day  or  two   after   HunUev's   dissp- 
peaiance :  offering  to  lend  to  some 
persons,    and  making   various  pur- 
chases for  himself.    He  remained  at 
his  house  till  towards  the  dose  of  the 
autumn,  wheib  wearied  with  the  per- 
petual suspicions  and  iUrfeeling  exhi- 
bited towards  him,  he  removed  to  the 
town  of  Bamslsy,  about  thirty  or  forty 
mfles  ofl^  and  hired  a  loom  of  .a  man» 
at  whose  house  he  took  up  his  abode. 
When  asked  what  his  name  was,  he 
replied*  "Toneh  me  lightly.*'    He 
bronght  with  him  a  good  stock  of 
dothea— many  of  them  Hnhtley'Si— 
two  watches,  and  plenty  of  money, 
with  which  he  was  very  liberal.    He 
complained  of  being  out  of  health,  and 
did  no  work — ^lus  chief  amnsement 
being  the  going  out  to  shoot  small 
birds.      Some  weeks  afterwards  he 
went  away,  and  returned  in  company 
with  a  woman,  whom  he  said  he  had 
marriedt—and  that  she  had  brought 
him  a  snm  of  L.80  for  her  fortune. 
On  being  asked  whence  he  bad  come, 
he  replied,  '*  from  Darlington  "—and 
passed   under  the  name  of  Robert 
Towers. 
This  mysterious  disappearance  of 
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Hantley,  connecfed  as  it  was  with  the 
circamstances  aboye  related  with  re- 
ference to  Goldsborough^  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  gossip  and 
speculation.  But  it  may  be  asked — 
Why  were  not  the  startling  facts  of  the 
case  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  judicial 
enquiry?  Let  me  ask  another  question, 
however — What  proof  was  there  that 
Huntley  had  been  murdered  at  all>  or 
that  he  was  even  dead  ?  Was  it  im- 
possible-^ or  yery  improbable— that 
GoIdsborough*8  account  of  the  matter 
might  be  a  true  one— viz.  that  Hunt- 
ley had  gone  to  America>  and  that 
Goldsborough  was  purposely  giving 
contradictory  accounts  of  Huntley's 
movements,  to  enable  him  to  elude  dis- 
covery ?  There  was,  in  fact,  no  cor* 
pus  deSicti^-'ihe  very  first  step  failed. 
No  lawyer,  on  the  above  facts  only, 
would  feel  himself  warranted  in  re- 
commending the  prosecution  of  Golds- 
borough  for  murder,  with  so  serious 
a  chance  of  an  acquittal:  in  which 
case,  he  could  never  have  been 
again  tried  as  the  murderer,  how- 
ever conclusive  might  be  evidence 
subsequently  discovered,  "  However 
strong  and  luminous  may  be  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  coincidence  of  which 
tends  to  indicate  'guilt,'*  observes  a 
distinguished  writer  on  the  la'^  of  evi- 
dence, Mr  Starkie,  '*  they  avail  no- 
thing, unless  the  corpus deUcH — thefact 
that  the  crime  has  been  actuai/y  perpe* 
irated — shall  have  been  first  establish, 
ed.  So  long  as  the  least  doubt  exists 
as  to  M 6  act,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  criminal  agent.*' 

Thus,  then,  matters  rested  for  a  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years — that  is,  till  the 
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complete  skeleton,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feet.  The  head  lay  at  a  distance 
of  a  yard  from  the  shin  bone.   Deem* 
ing  this  rather  a  curiooa  circamstance^ 
he  took  out  the  bones  very  carefoUy, 
and  laid  them  out  at  length  on  the  side 
of  the  stell.   They  had  lain  at  a  deptb 
of  about  three  feet  from  the  surface ;  and 
had  evidently  not  been  deposited  there 
by  digging  a  hole  down  from  the  snr* 
face,  like  a  grave,  but  by  hollowing  oof, 
or  digging  a  hole  in  the  stell-side,  and 
then  thrusting  in  the  body,  ^  back- 
side first,  and  doubled  up,*'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  witness.     The  soil  was 
tough  and  clayey ;  and  the  spot  lay 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  high-road.     This  stell  was^ 
in  fact,  not  an  inconsiderable  stream^ 
sometimes  subject  to  overflows;  and 
there  was  a  wooden  foot-bridge  over 
it,  a  good  way  higher  up  the  stream* 
The  skull  was  removed  from  the  earth 
very    carefully   by   hand.       It  was 
filled  with  earth,  and  the  lower  back 
part  of  it  appeared  to  have  been  hro^ 
ken  off.    The  bones  having  been  thus 
carefully  laid  out,  on  Robinson^s  mas* 
ter,  Mr  Nellist,  arriving  at  the  spot  in 
the  evening,  he  saw  them  with  not  a 
little  surprise ;  and  on  looking  at  the 
skull  and  jaw-bone,  particularly  no- 
ticed a  long  projecting  tooth  on  the  ieft 
side  of  the  lower  jaw.     With  the  ez« 
ception  of  two  or  three,  all  the  teeth 
were  in  their  sockets,  and  remained  in 
them  till  the  bones,  which'  had  been 
very  damp  when  first  discovered,  be- 
gan to  dry,  when  some  of  the  teetb 
fell  ou%  and,  amongst  others,  the  re- 
markable and  all-important  tooth  hi 
question.     Before  this  had  occurred^ 


21st  Juno  1841 — when  a  number  of    however,  Mr  Nellist  took  home  with 


"workmen  were  employed  by  a  respect- 
able farmer,  a  quaker,  named  Nellist, 
in  making  some  alteration  in  the  sides 
of  a  tteUt  i,e,  a  brook  or  rivulet,  divid- 
ing a  place  called  Stokesley  from  an- 
other called  Seymour.  While  one  of 
the  labouring  men,  named  Robinson, 
was  engaged  in  cutting  into  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  stell,  at  a  spot  where  there 
was  a  curve  or  bend  in  the  stream, 
called  Stokesley  Beck,  and  which  was 
about  five  miles  distant  from  the  spot 
where  Huntley,  Garbutt,  and  Golds- 
horough  had  been  last  seen  walking 
together,  after  turning  up  two  cattle 
.bones,  he  discovered  one  belonging  to 
a  human  body — a  shin  bone ;  and  pre- 
sently, within  a  space  of  about  a  yard 
and  a  quarter,  •<  the  bones  of  a  Chris- 
tian,**  as  he  expressed  it ;  In  fac^  a 


him,  on  the  same  evening,  the  sknll 
and  jaw-bone,  and  kept  them,  together 
with  the  loose  teeth,  in  a  pail.  They 
were  shortly  afterwards,  bnt  before 
the  prominent  tooth  in  question  bad 
dropped  out,  seen  by  varions  persons  i 
several  of  whom,  on  noticing  thetootb» 
at  once  sud  that  the  skull  was  Hunt- 
ley's, whom  they  had  known.  Mr 
Nellist  committed  the  skull  and 
teeth,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  the 
care  of  one  Gemon,  a  constable*  who 
put  them  into  a  basket ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  former  suspicions 
against  Goldsborough,  whom  he  also 
ascertained  to  be  then  living  under 
another  name  at  Barnsley,  set  off  of 
his  own  accord,  carrying  with  him  the 
bones,  to  take  Goldsborough  into  cus- 
tody.     On  the  evening  of  the  23d 


June,  he  found  Goldsborough  sitting 
in  his  house  alone,  witliout  his  coat« 
which  hung  over  a  ohair  baclc.    **  I 
have  come/'  said  the  constable  abrupt- 
ly«  *'  to  take  you  into  custody  for  the 
murder  of  William  Huutley,  eleyen 
years  ago/' — on  which  Goldsborough 
appeared  dreadfully  agitated.  **  Look 
at  thisy"  continued  the  officer^  taking 
out  the  shattered  skuUi  and  showing  it 
to  Goldsborough,  **  and  tell  me  if  it 
Isn't  the  remains  of  Huntley  ?  "  Golds- 
borough  could  notlook  at  it,  but  his  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room  ;  and  with 
increasing  trepidation,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  I'm  inno- 
cent  J     They  may  swear  my  life  away 
if  they  please,  but  I  never  had  any 
clothes,  or  a  watch,  [the  constable  had 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  a  watch  be- 
longing to  Huntley,]  or  any  thing  be- 
longing to  Huntley  1     The  last  time  I 
aver  saw  him  was  on   Thursday  I " 
The  constable  then  took  him  into  cus- 
tody, but  released  him  the  next  morn- 
ing, considering  the  evidence  against 
him  not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  de- 
tention, especially  as  he  had  arrested 
Goldsborottgh  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity only.      The  whole  matter  was 
aoon,  however,  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  magbtrates»  and  steps  were 
taken  at  once  to  obtain  any  evidence 
that  might  throw  light  on  this  iong- 
Jiidden  transaction : — a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  being  offered,  in  the 
usual  terms,  to  any  one  who  should 
give  such  evidence  as  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the 
jnurderer  of  William  Huntley.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tho- 
mas Groundy  was  heard  making  such 
4>hservations  as  led  to  his  being  taken 
Into  custody,  and  on  the  1 0th  of  Au- 
gust Goldsborough  also  was  again  ar- 
Jested— having  continued  ever  since 
in  the  same  house  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly been  seized,  at  Barnsley — on  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  William 
Huntley;    Thomas    Groundy    being 
charged  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact. 
The  magistrates  having  heard  all  the 
evidence  which  had  been  collected, 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  expedient 
for  the  ends  of  justice  to  permit  Groun- 
dy to  turn  king's  evidence,  as  it  is 
called— f.  e.  to  be  relieved  from  the 
charge  against  himself,  in  order  to 
give  evidence  impeaching  his  fellow- 
prisoner*     That  was  done;  and  the 
following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  his  de- 
position— every  syllable  of  which  is 
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worthy  of  notice,  in  consequence  of  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  which  oc» 
curred  shortly  after  it  had  been  ta- 
ken:—. 

"  Thomas  Groundy,  being  charged 
before  us  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact 
to  the  murder  by  Robert  Goldsbo- 
rough of  William  Huntley,  and  be- 
ing, after  the  hearing  of  all  the  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prosecution^ 
in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  ad- 
mitted by  us  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  give  evidence  against  the 
said  Robert  Goldsborough,  on  hia 
oath,  saith — 

"  On  the  Wednesday  af^er  Wil- 
liam Huntlev  was  missing,  Robert 
Goldsborough  came  to  me,  and  asked 
me  if  J  would  help  him  with  a  bag  to 
Stokesley—  he  was  going  to  America  ; 
and  I  told  him  I  would  go,  and  we . 
went  by  Neville's  hind-house,  and 
then  we  kept  no  road,  and  we  went 
down  to  yon  wood  beside  the  stone 
bridge.  He  took  me  to  a  bag  which 
was  laid  upon  the  ground  in  the  wood» 
and  I  laid  hold  of  it,  and  I  found  like 
a  man's  head,  and  I  asked  him  what 
it  was — and  he  stopped  about  five 
minutes  before  he  spoke,  and  he  thea 
said — '  It  is  a  bad  job,  it  is  Huntley — 
as  he  was  waiving  (^if.  walking)  by 
me,  I  shot  him.'  Then  I  fell  fright- 
ened, and  wauted  to  go  home,  and 
Goldsborough  said — '  If  you  mention 
it,  I'll  give  you  as  much.'  And  I  said 
I  would  not  mention  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  off,  and  I  made  off.  That 
the  body  was  in  the  wood,  witliin 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge.  It  is  quite  a  lonely  place. 
It  was  a  rough  place  in  the  wood* 
Goldsborough  never  said  any  thing 
more  to  me  about  it,  and  I  was  fright- 
ened, and  durst  not  mention  it  to 
him.  It  was  about  hay-time.  I 
knew  William  Huntley.  He  had  a 
long  tooth,  and  used  to  twist  his 
mouth."^Sworn,  &c.»  14th  August 
1841. 

«<  The  mark  of 
**  Thomas  +  GaouNDY,'' 

Two  or  three  hours  afterwards, 
Groundy  hanged  himself! — He  had 
been  placed  in  a  room  in  York  Castle^ 
only  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  sure- 
ties, who  were  to  be  bound  with  him 
for  his  appearance  to  give  evidence  at 
the  trial,  and  had  not  been  left  above 
half  an  hour  before  he  was  found 
suspended  by   his   neckercliief  and 
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braces  to  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  the 
-window,  his  knees  resting  on  the  floor, 
and  quite  dead.  He  had  been  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  and  perfectly  sober, 
up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  being 
seen  aliTo;  haTing  obserred,  in  an- 
swer to  enqniiies,  that  what  he  had 
jnst  been  swearing  to  he  had  men- 
tioned to  two  or  three  persons,  whom 
he  named,  shortly  after  the  fiicts  had 
happened.  An  inqnest  was  held  on 
bis  body,  and  a  yerdiet  returned  of 
Jelo  de  #«.  To  return,  howcTer — ^Golds- 
borongh,  having  heard  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  thus  adduced  against 
him,  indudlng,  of  course,  that  of 
Groundy,  yoluntarily  made  and  sign- 
ed the  following  statement,  which  also 
I  shall  present  to  you  verbathn: — 

««  On  Thursday  the  2^  July  1830, 
William  Huntley  came  to  mjr  house, 
and  stopped  and  talked  awhile,  and 
asked  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 
We  took  a  walk  down  over  the  bridge, 
and  through  Sir  William  Foulis*  plan- 
tation.    We  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
the  footpath,  in  the  plantation ;  and 
be  says,    '  I  want  you  to  look  at 
some    papers    I   have;'    and  so   he 
pulled  them  out  of  his  inside  coat 
pocket,  one  a  largish  paper,  which 
be  had  got  from   Mr  Garbntt,'and 
be    says-—'  I  have    been    drawing 
my  money,'  and  said  he  had  drawn 
L.85,  168.,  and  he  said,  'what  is  the 
Teason  of  all  this  uioney  kept  back?* 
I  looked  at  the  paper,  and  told  him 
what  the  sums  were  for.     He  said  he 
did  not  want  it  mentioned  to  every 
person,   for  Dalkin,  Robert  Moon, 
and  some  others,  who  wanted  money 
of  him,  would  be  at  him.     I  told  him 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — I  should 
say  nothing  about  it — so  we  came 
home  together,  and  he  was  backwards 
and  forwards  out  of  our  house,  and 
other  houses  in  the  town,  all  the  day. 
He  laid  with  me  all  night,  as  he  gene^ 
rally  used  to  do  when  he  came  to  the 
town..   He  was  backwards  and  for» 
wards  all  the  next  day,  and  he  hired 
a  cart  and  brought  a  loom  down  from 
Bobert  Moon's,  and  sold  it  to  George 
Famaby  that  day,  and  he  stopped  all 
night  again,  and  slept  with  me,  and 
then  he  came  to  Stokesley  on  the  Sa- 
turday, and  tried  me  several  times  to 
go  to   America  with  him.     I  went 
irith  him  to  Stokesley.     We  were  to- 

S ether  awhile  at  Stokesley  on  that 
ay,  and  then  we  parted,  and  I  never 
saw  him  any  more  until  the  Thursday 
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following,  and  he  came  down  to  me 
at  Famaby^s  shop  at  Htttton,  an4 
called  of  me  out,  and  pushed  me  sadly 
to  go  to  America  with  him,  and  I  told 
him  I  had  two  children,  and  I  should 
not  leave  them,  as  I  was  both  fat&er 
and  mother  to  them.  So  he  stopped 
awhile,  and  he  said  if  I  would  not 
go,  he  could  not  force  me ;  but  if  I 
Would  go,  I  should  share  with  him  as 
long  as  be  had  a  halfpenny.  I  refined, 
and  he  stopped  on  a  while,  md  we 
went  out,  and  I  set  him  down  a  few 
yards  from  the  door,  and  left  him« 
We  shaked  hands  and  parted ;  and  tie 
said,  if  Mr  Grarbutt  did  not  put  it  out 
about  his  money,  he  would  stop  a  few 
days  longer,  if  people  did  not  get  te 
know  about  it.  1  have  no  more  to  say 
about  it.  That  was  the  very  last  time 
I  elanped  my  eyes  upon  him.  If  H 
was  the  last  words  I  had  to  speak,  I 
never  was  in  Crathome  Woods,  nor 
Weary  Bank  Woods,  with  Thomas 
Groundy.  Yon  may  think  it's  a  lie; 
but  if  it  were  the  last  words  I  had  te 
speak,  I  never  was  with  him. 

*'  RoBBaT  GoLDSBOItOUGB.** 

He  was  then  committed  to  York 
Castle,  to  take  his  trial  at  Ae  next 
spring  assizes  for  Yorkshire— an  oc- 
casion looked  forward  to  with  univer. 
sal  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
great  county.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
9th  of  March  ]84'2,  he  made  hia 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  Crown 
Court,  before  Mr  Baron  Rolfo — than 
whom  a  more  patient,  acute,  and  eiear^ 
headed  judge  conld  not  have  been 
selected  to  try  such  a  case — to  meet 
the  fearful  charge  now  made  against 
him,  of  the  *•  wUfiil  murder  of  Wll* 
Ham  Huntley,  by  discharging  at  his 
a  loaded  gun,  and  therelrf  giving  falm 
a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  instanthr 
died." 

*•  Put  up  Robert  Goldsboroagb/^ 
said  the  clerk  of  arraigns  to  the  go-* 
vemor  of  the  castle,  as  soon  »  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  had  taken  his  seat ;  and 
in  a  few  moments'  time  a  man  was 
led  along  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  whose 
appearance  instantly  excited  in  me  & 
mixed  feeling  of  pity  and  suspicion — 
the  latter,  however,  predominating. 
He  was  forty-seven  years  of  age,  oT 
average  make  and  height,  wearing  an 
old  but  decent-looking  drab  great* 
coat,  a  printed  cotton  neckercliiell 
clean  shirt-collar,  and  a  pair  of  9om^ 
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what  ttniislied  doaskin  gloves.     His 
hurand  whiskers  were  of  a  dull  sandy 
colour ;  his  faoe  rather  long  and  thin; 
his  eyes  grej^  heavy  aad  slow  in  their 
moTemenCs.  and  witii  a  sad-eapresflien  | 
hie  upper  lip  kmg  aod  heavy ;  Us 
month  eoHipressedy  with  a  eeitain  in* 
dieation  of  sidleaness  aad  deterniBa- 
tion.    la  short*  his  featves  were  alto- 
gether of  a  rigid  east  aad  a  phleg- 
nadeeharaeter,  wearing  an  eapression 
of   great   anxiety    and    depmrien. 
Whatever  Inward  eiMtion  be  night 
he  expesiencing*  he  jpreserved  an  ei- 
temal  eomposuie  ef  manner.      On 
being  plaoed  at  the  bar«  he  rssted  fab 
arms  on  the  iien  bar»  with  hk  hands 
clasped  togetlMr — never  renoviBg  the 
gloves  he  wore.  This  was  the  attitnde 
which  he  preaervedy  with  scarce  any 
variation,  dwiag  the  whole  of  hie 
two  days'  trial.     He  pleaded  «« Not 
Guilty,  with  an  air  of  modest  firmness 
and  sadoeBS--eyeiag  each  of  bis  jury* 
men  as  they  were  sworot  and  also  tlie 
judge  in  Ids  inapoiing  ermine  robesy 
and  the  counsel  immediately  beneath 
him,  with  anxious  attention.     He  ap- 
peared to  me  a  man  of  firm  nerves»  or 
mther  perhaps  of  slow  feeling,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  worst.    Was 
he  not  an  object  of  profound  interest  ? 
Had  he  really  dene  the  deed  which 
nowy  after  so  many  yenra'  conceal- 
menty  waa  to  be  dragged  into   the 
light  ef  day  ?  .  Had  he  ahot  dead  the 
oempenion  walking  beside  him  in  nn- 
SDspieious  BeeiaMty»  rifled  the  bleeding 
body,  and  then  tbunist  h,  m  the  dead 
of  the  nighty  late  the  earth  ? — or  waa 
he  standing  there  as  imoeeat  of  the 
erime  imputed  le  him  as  the  judge 
who    was   to   try    him,    yet    kmg 
blighted  by  uiyust  suspicion^  and  now 
deniairittg  of  a  fair  trial — the  nise- 
rable  victim  ef  blind  and  cruel  pnfu- 
diee— to  be  oouviotedy  within  a  few 
days  hang^  his  body  buried  wiflnn 
the  precincla  of  the  prison  ;  and  pre- 
sendy  afterwards  WiiKam  Haatley  to 
linear  agaiu»  aUve  and  well !— - 

The  counsel  for  the  preeecution 
opened  the  ease  with  candour  and 
judgment,  gjlviog  a  very  clear  ao- 
ooaat  of  the  facts  he  expected  to  be 
able  to  establish ;  and  in  one  of  his 
observadoos  the  judge  subsequendy 
expressed  his  anxious  concurrenoe, 
namely,  the  necessity  there  was  for 
the  jury  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
a  certain  air  of  romance  which  seemed 
riled  over  the  casci  and  against  a  se- 


cret notion  that  the  gudt  of  a  long- 
hidden  murder  was  desHned^  by  some 
sort  of  speeialprovidenoey  to  be  brought 
home  against  the  person  now  charged 
with  it  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
yon  a  condensed  and  accurate  account 
of  aH  the  maienml  Ihcts  proved — ^you 
keeping  your  eye,  aH  the  uhHe,  on 
any  points  of  coincidence  or  contra- 
diction that  may  strike  vou ;  and  I 
shaH  add  such  observations  on  the 
deBBcaaonr  and  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, as  may  posribly  enable  yon 
the  better  to  apprectate  the  value  of 
their  evidence.  Ton  are  already  sup- 
plied with  a  key  to  it»  in  the  brief 
narrative  I  have  given  you  in  the 
former  part  of  this  artide. 

At  the  instance  of  die  prisoner's 
ooonsel*  all  the  witnesaiis  were  ordered 
out  of  court  before  Ibecounsd  opened 
the  ease  for  the  prosecution.  The 
following,  then,  was  the  evidence  ad« 
dnced  to  prove,  first,  that  William 
*  Hundey  had  been  murdered  ;  and  se- 
condly, by  Robert  Goldsbwoogh,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

WitUam  Crar6«tf,  a  Bolicilor,  proved 
the  facts  stated,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative,  as  to  the  ihmily,  the 
property,  the  person  of  William  Hunt* 
ley ;  particularly  the  prominent  toothy 
the  payment  to  him  of  L.65,  108.  4d. 
on  Thursday  the  »d  July  1880.  He 
had  examined  the  riLuM  which  had  been 
found,  and,  from  his  reodlecdon  of  the 
form  of  Huntley  la  countenance,  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  his.  He  had 
never  heard  Hontley  talk  of  going  to 
America.  A  warrant  had  been  issued 
against  Garbutt  in  1890^  but  unanc- 
oessfttlly,  as  he  had  then  abseended^ 
and  never  ainee  been  heard  of. 

Gtorg€  Farmhy  had  known  both 
Huntley  and  GoldsbonHigh  welL 
They  were  very  intimate;  and  the 
last  time  he  had  seen  them  together 
was  on  Tkundayt  29th  July  leao. 
He  saw  Goldsborough  enter  his  boose 
(which  was  in  the  same  yard  aa  the 
wftoeas's  houie)  i^ut  S  r.w.  the 
next  dav,  (^Mtoy,)  with  a  sort  ef  sack, 
but  could  not  guess  what  it  contained, 
nor  whether  it  waa  light  or  heavy. 
On  the  next  evening,  (Sunday, ^  Goliw- 
borough  stood  at  his  window,  and 
pressed  the  witness  to  accompany  him 
to  Ysrm  fair  the  next  morning,  aay- 
ing,  that  a  man  there  owed  htm  L.6 1 
which  sum  Goldsborough  oihred  to 
lend  to  the  witness.  Goldsborough 
went  to  the  foir,  and  bought  .a  cow 
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tbercy  and  put  it  into  a  field  belonging 
to  witness.  A  week  afterwards  I  was 
at  Goldsborough's,  when  Dalkin  call- 
ed to  enquire  after  Huntley.  Golds- 
borough  saidj  Huntley  had  gone  to 
Whitby  to  sail  for  America.  The  wit- 
ness had  himself  heard  Huntley  speak^ 
at  difiPerent  times,  of  going  to  America. 

Robert  Braithwatte  saw  Huntley 
come  to  GoldsborougVs  door>  knocks 
and  be  admitted,  about  y?!;e  o* clock  in 
the  morning  ofFridayt  30ih  July  1830* 
He  had  a  particular  tooth  in  his  under 
jaw,  which  pushed  his  lips  out*  Wit^ 
ness  had  seen  the  skull  and  jaw-bone ; 
and  the  tooth  in  it  corresponded  ex- 
actly with  that  of  Huntlev.  Just  be- 
fore his  disappearance,  wUness  (a  tai- 
lor) had  made  him  a  dark-green  coat 
with  yellow  roundbh  buttons,  raised 
in  the  middle  ;  a  yellowish  striped 
waistcoat  with  yellow  buttons ;  and  a 
pair  of  patent  cord  trowsers,  with  a 
yellow  sandy  cast,  and  a  broad ish  rib ; 
and  he  distinctly  observed  that  Hunt- 
ley wore  those  trowsers  when  he  called 
at  Goldsborough*8,  at  five  o'clock  on 
the  Friday  morning.  Witness  had 
known  Goldsborougb  all  his  life.  He 
was  always  very  poor,  and  unable  to 
pay  witness  for  his  clothes  without  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

.James  Gears  was  sitting  smoking 
his  pipe  on  the  road-side,  (where  he 
-was  engaged  breaking  stones,}  at  Hut- 
^n  Rudby,  between  three  and  four 
o  clock  in  the  aJUmoon  of  Friday,  SOth 
July  1830.     Huntley,  Goldsborough, 
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mentioned  the  circumatasce  of  tlie 
three  men  lighting  their  pipes  firoia 
bls»  to  Bewick  the  constable,  on  Moa- 
day  the  2d  August  1830.  [If  that 
were  so,  he  must  have  then  had  his 
suspicions  against  Goldsborougb ;  aad 
it  is  rather  odd  that  two  daya  after-^ 
wards  he  should  be  walking  so  fami« 
liarly  with  Goldsborougb,  and  should 
not  have  challenged  him  more  strictly 
as  to  his  suddenly  acquired  wealth.  At 
singular  is  it,  that  Goldsborough,  if 
guilty,  should  have  so  stupidly  exhi- 
bited it  to  one  who  well  know  bis  previ- 
ous poverty ;  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  every  body  was  b^nning^ 
to  suspect  him  as  Huntley's  murderer.} 
James  Braithwatte — The  last  time 
he  ever  saw  Huntley  was  about  e^kl 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Friday t  30(A 
July  1830,  sitting  on  a  box  near  the 
fire-place  in  Goldsborough's  house. 
His  face  was  full  towards  witness,  who 
saw  him  quite  plainly.  On  Monday* 
2d  August  1830,  was  Yarm  fair-day ; 
and  on  witness  passing  along  llie 
high-road,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  he  observed  a  pool  of  blood 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  bridge^ 
which  is  a  little  below  Foxton  Bank* 
on  the  road  from  Yarm  to  Rudbj. 
He  mentioned  the  circumstance  the 
same  day  to  Brigham,  the  constable. 
About  ten  days  afterwards,  in  passing 
Goldsborough's  house  about  ten  o'clock 
one  night,  he  observed  a  large  fire, 
and  went  in,  and  told  Goldsborougb 
that  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  wool- 


And  Garbutt  came  up  together,  lit  their    len  burning.    He  replied  tliat  he  had 
,pipes  at  mine,  and  then  went  down  the    been  burning  some  old  rags.      The 


lane,  northward,  towards  Middleton. 
That  was  the  last  time  he  over  saw 
Huntley.  On  Wednesday,  4th  August 
1830,  Goldsborougb  and  I  were  walk- 
ing together  towards  some  potato 
.'fields,  and  he  pulled  a  quantity  of  silver 
out  of  his  left-hand  pocket,  and  four  or 
five  L.5  bank-notes  out  of  his  right- 
hand  pocket.  I  knew  them  by  the 
stamp  to  be  L .  5  notes.  He  told  me  they 
were  Bank  of  England  notes.  I  said, 
Robert,  thou*s  well  oflf^-much  better 
than  I :  I  work  hard  for  my  family. 


witness  soon  after  reminded  him  that 
it  was  bed-time,  an^  said,  **  Aren't  you 
going  to  bed  ?  "  He  replied  *<  No ;  I 
can't  sleep." 

James  Maw — [By  far  the  most  im- 
portant witness  in  the  case.  A  vio- 
lent attempt  was  made  to  impeach  his 
credit ;  but  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that 
6f  all  I  conversed  with,  quite  unsne- 
cessfully.  He  was  about  forty  years 
old,  very  calm  and  collected— with  a 
sort  of  quaint  frankness  of  manner, 
and  gave    his   evidence   in   a   fiur, 


and  yet  never  have  a  penny  to  call  my    straightforward  way.]     The  last  time 

he  had  ever  seen  Huntley  was  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Friday^  30M> 
July  1830,  near  the  bridle-road  lead- 
ing to  Crathorne  Wood,  in  company 
with  Goldsborougb,  who  carried  a  new 


own."  He  said  he  had  got  the  money 
out  of  the  Stockton- on- Tecs  bank, 
where  he  could  draw  money  whenever 
he  wanted  it,  for  he  dealt  in  poultry. 
He  had  always  till  then  been  very 


poor ;  having  many  times  occasion  to  gun,  and  Garbutt — all  three  of  whom 
borrow  a  little  meal  and  a  little  fiour  the  witness  had  long  known  well. 
Scorn  the  witness.    The  witness  had    Huntley  wore  a  dark  green  eoat^  a 
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jelloir  neekelothy  (that  the  witness 
particularly    noticed^)    and   darkish 
trowsers  and  waistcoat.    He  spoke  to 
witnessy  and  said,  **  Where  hast  thou 
heen,  then  caffy  dog  ?  [which  was  a 
oommon   expression   of    Huntley's'.] 
Wilt  go  along  with  us  ?''—•*  No/'  re- 
plied the  witness ;  '*  you*ll  be  getting 
into  mischief  with  your  poaching!" 
*'  Do  thou  go  with  us,*'  said  Huntley ; 
**  we're   going  to  try  a  new    gun» 
and,  if  we  catch  a  hare^  we'll  go  to 
Crathorne»  have  it  stewed,  and  get 
some  ale."    He  then  pulled  out  of 
his  pockets  some  notes,  showed  them 
to  the  witness,  and  said,  "  I've  plenty 
of  money — l\e  been  to  Mr  Garbutt's^ 
and  drawn  part  of  my  fortune."    On 
this,  Goldsborough  said^  **  Put  up  thy 
money«  thou  fool;  why  art  exposing 
it  that  way?"  and  then  he  added, 
(but  the  witness  was  not  sure  whether 
to  Huntle]^  or  Garbutt,}  <<  We'll  have 
nobody  with  us."    They  then  went 
on  through  the  gate  on  to  Crathome 
bridle-road,    and   the  witness  went 
home,  which  he  reached  about  ten 
o'clock.    [I  shall  give  the  remainder 
of  his  evidence  In  his  own  words.] 
*'  On  Saturday,  7th  August,  Bewick 
the  constable  and  I  went  to  the  shop 
of  Hall,  a  butcher  at  Hutton  Rudby ,  and 
there  we  had  some. talk  about  Hunt- 
ley'a  being  musing ;  and  we  and  se- 
veral othm  went  that  night  to  Golds, 
borough's   house*      Bewick    said— . 
'Goldy,  there  are   strange   reports 
about  Huntley ;  what  hast  thou  reaUy 
done  with  him  ? '     Goldsborough  was 
"Very  much  agitated,  making  no  snswer 
lor  some  time ;  then  said  he  had  set 
Huntley  on  the  Whitby  road  as  far  as 
Easley  Bridge,  to  take  ship  for  Ame- 
rica.   But  I  said  that  was  very  un- 
likely, for  there  had  been  no  ship 
advertised  to  go  to  America.    Shortly 
afterwards,  he  said  he  had  set  Huntley 
on  the  Tontine  road,  to  take  coach 
for  Liverpool — which  was  in  the  op- 
posite  duection  to  Whitby.     I  asked 
if  Huntley  had  booked  at  the  Tontine? 
Goldsborough  said   no,  he  had  got 
on  the  coach  beyond  the  Tontine. 
On  this  we  all  told  him  these  were 
two  opposite  tales.     I  forget  what  his 
answer  was,  but  he  seemed  very  much 
agitated — so  much  so,  that  he  quite 
shook,  and  required  to  use  both  his 
hands  to  put  his  hat  on.    Bewick  and 
I  at  another  time  went  to  call  on  him, 
and  found  him  walking  up  and  down 
before  some  houses   near  his  own. 


Bewick  said,  «  Now,  really  tell  us, 
what  hast  thou  done  with  Huntley  ?' 
He  answered  and  said — [that  was  the 
formal  style  in  which  much  of  the 
witness's    evidence  was  given]— *  I 
set  him  up  Carlton  Bank,  to  go  into 
Bilsdale,  to  see  some  friends  of  his.' 
We  said  that  was  again  another  dif- 
ferent story ;  but  I  forget  his  answer. 
The  same  erening,  I  and  four  other 
men,  (some  of  them  constables,)  who 
ail  died  of  the  cholera  when  it  was 
here,  went  to  Goldsborough's  house 
to  search  it — he  not  objecting  to  it. 
We  found  a  pair  of  woollen  corded 
trowsers,  an  old  waistcoat,  and  an  old 
coat.    I  could  almost  have  sworn  they 
were  all  Huntley's.     We  also  found 
six  new  shirts,  marked  <  W.  H.  1,* 
«  W.  H.  2,'  «  W.  H.  3,'  *  W.  H.  4/ 
«  W.  H.  5,'  « W.  H.  6,'  in  an  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  like  a  bor 
or  press,  up  stairs ;  not  in  the  room 
where  one  Hannah  Best  was  engaged 
washing.     The  shirts  had  been  made 
by  one  Hannah  Bntterwick ;  she  was 
then  there,  and  is  now  living,  but  I 
know  not  where.     We  asked  Golds- 
borough how  he  explained  all  these 
things ;  and  he  said  that  Huntley  had 
given  the  things  to  him.     We  said, 
'  No,  no ;  he's  too  greedy  a  man  for 
that ; '  on  which  Goldsborough  said  he 
had  lent  Huntley  money,  and  he  had 
left  these   things  in  part  payment. 
There  was  a  watch,  seemingly  of  sil- 
ver, with    «W.    H.'    engraved    on 
the  back,  hanging  up  over^  the  fire- 
place.    We  took  it  down,  and  exa- 
mined it.     There  were  two  papers 
inside,  one  with  the  name  of  '  Mr 
Needham,'  the  other '  Mr  Stephenson, 
watch  and  dock- maker,  Stokesley.* 
Goldsborough  gave  the  same  account 
of  the  watch  as  he  bad  given  of  the 
clothes  and  shirts.     There  was  a  gun 
up  the  stairs,  like  the  one  I  had  ob- 
served in  his  hand  when  I  last  saw 
him  with  Huntley:  it  was  new-looking. 
His  sister-in-law  pointed  to  it,  crying, 
and  saying,  '  Oh,  Robert,  this  is  the 
thing  thou'st   either   killed  or  hurt 
Huntley  with.'     He  replied,  '  Hold 
thy  tongue,  thou  fool !'  and  was  much 
agitated.      I    afterwards    made  one 
of  those  who  went  to  search  for  Hunt- 
ley's body.     About  fifty  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  road  where  the  blood 
was  found,  near  Foxton  Bridge,  I  re- 
collect seeing  a  place,  in  a  potato 
grouYid,  where  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  dvg,    [It  certainly 
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seems  most  vnaeoeimtabla  that,  if  this 
ciroumstance  really  had  been  observed 
at  that  time,  a  spot  so  ohalleng- 
log  suspioieii  shotttd  not  have  beat 
iastantly  esaaiiiied.]  After  we  had 
been  searehing  some  timo»  we  met 
Goldflboroogh,  who  said,  '  When 
haye  yon  been  sesrefaing  to-day?' 
Seirenl  persons  replied  <In  Foztoa 
Beek,  Foxton  Woods,  and  Middleton 
and Crathome  Woods.*  Goldsborongh 
answered,  *  He*s  far  more  likely  to  be 
IbundinStokesl^Beck/"  iThe$mr9 
place  vHmre  the  skeleton  was  JoimdJl 
The  witness  then  described  Huntley's 
&oe,  partieolarly  his  projecting  tooth; 
and  said  he  had  seen  the  skull  and 
jaw«boDe,  with  the  projeeting  tooth  in 
it,  just  in  the  same  place  as  Huntley's 
was,  and  projeeting  in  the  same  way. 

Johm  Sanderson  lived  in  a  house  200 
yards  from  Grathocae  Wood,  and  well 
Moollected  hearing,  abowt  eleren  or 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  niriit  ef  Friday, 
SOth  July  1890,  (the  Friday  befoie 
Yarm  fair,)  a  shot  fiied  in  the  wood ; 
and  a  second  willun  about  a  minnle 
afiterwatds.  It  seemed  about  a  qnar* 
ter  of  a  mile  off.  He  get  up  ana  lis- 
tened ;  bat  heard  nothing  mora. 
There  was  gsne  in  the  wood,  and 
there  toere  sometimes  poachers. 

Bariholomew  CMdsboroeigh  -^  On 
going  on  Monday  morning,  2d  Au- 
gust 1880,  to  Yaim  lair,  saw  a  pool 
of  stale-looking  blood,  about  one  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  lying  on  the 
high-road,  (which  was  not  much  fre- 
quented,) a  little  on  the  Crathome 
side  of  the  road,  and  in  a  slanting  di- 
rection towards  the  gate  leading  into 
Crathome  Wood.  He  had  notieed 
tilts  Mood  before  he  hsd  heard  that 
Huntley  wss  missing.  The  place 
where  the  blood  lay  was  from  four  to 
sin  miles'  distance  horn  Stokesley 
Beek,  where  the  skeleton  was  found. 

Thomas  Eiekardeoti  had  soki  Gkdda- 
borongh  a  siai^baneUed  gun,  on 
Monday,  26th  July  1830,  for  8s.  It 
was  an  old  one,  but  cleaned  and  po» 
lished  up  so  as  to  look  like  a  new  one* 
He  ifid  not  pay  for  it,  saying,  he  would 
take  it  on  trial.  A  day  or  two  after 
Tarm  £air,  (which  was  on  Monday, 
2d  August  1830,)  the  witness  called 
on  him  for  payment.  Goldsborongh 
said  he  womd  return  it — he  did  not 
want  it,  and  had  not  used  it.  The 
witness  thrust  Us  finger  down  the 
ttuzsle,  and  when  he  drew  it  out  it 
was  durty  with  die  mark  of  powder. 


The  witness  showed  him  the  flngeiv 
and  told  him  he  had  used  tlie  gun ; 
which  the  witness  then  took  away* 
When  the  witness  entered  GoUsho* 
rough's  bense,  the  latter  was  engaged 
at  a  chest,  in  which  weresome  dolhes  ; 
he  pasticulariy  reooUeded  seeing  a 
pair  of  woollen  cord  trowsers,  broad 
striped,  and  a  yellow  oast  with  them  | 
a  jfeHow  waistcost  with  a  dark  strme^ 
with  gilt  buttons.  There  were  other 
elothM  of  a  dark  colour.  Thetrowsei* 
and  wabtoeat  were  Hmtley's— for  the 
witnsss  had  seen  him  wear  thesL  He 
had  also  seen  Hnntiey  wearing  a  green 
coat  with  brass  Imttons,  Imving  a  nob^ 
on  them,  [ This  witness  gave  his  en- 
dsDoe  hi  a  satisfaetery  manner;  s»A 
aibsitted,  en  cross  eiswinatien,  hav* 
ittg  lieen  onoe  or  twicer  soiM  time  be- 
fore^ impiisened  for  poaching,  and 
once  for  having  stolen  scum  gosUngs  i 
of  which,  however,  he  strenuensiy  de- 
dared  that  he  had  net  been  guilty* 
Mr  Baren  Rolfe^  in  snmming  up^ 
seemed  te  attach  no  weight  to  Siieae 
cireumstances  as  impeadiing  the  va» 
hie  of  his  evideaee.] 

Joeeph  XMicn.— -Heard  on  Sunday, 
1st  August  1880,  of  Hmtlsy's  dkap. 
pearaace,  and  went  on  that  day  te 
Ge]dsbere«gh's,tosaeuHe  after  huD. 
GoldBborongfa  said  he  had  set  Hnndsy 
along  Stokesley  Lane  thai  he  wae 
going  to  sail  for  AaMvica  from  Whit- 
by, at  four  o'clock  on  SIm  next  morn- 
ing, (Monday.)  Witaesssaidheweidd 
go  and  step  hfan,  for  he  owed  witneaa 
L*4  lor  a  suit  of  clothes.  GoMsbo- 
ronghsaid,««  Hantlry  and  I  have  had 
all  that  matter  talked  oirer  about  Ids 
owing  thee  money  %  he  never  intends 
payingthee  and  it's  of  no  use  thy  ge«> 
ing  after  him.*'  The  witness,  how- 
ever,  did  go  immediately  to  Whitim 
^B  auHuceei  iiuny  ■iiieB,^  ana  aeansn- 
ed  the  wlioie  townfer  Huntley,  but  i» 
vain  t  nor  was  there  any  vessel  gmng 
to  Aswriea.  When  the  witness  me»» 
sured  Huntley,  he  wore  a  pair  of  pa- 
tent cord  tffowsers,  with  bread  rib,  and 
yellowish  east.  He  had  pressed  Hunt- 
ley several  times,  in  vain,  to  pay  hisbilL 

George  Bewick^  a  linen  maaufae- 
tarer,  and  also,  in  1880,  a  constable* 
He  had  known  Huntley,  aad  recol- 
lected hb  disappearance.  In  een- 
sttfuence  of  hearing  of  it,  he  went 
soon  after  to  Hall's  (the  butcher's) 
sh<^,  where  were  OoMsbonNigh  aad 
several  others  \  but  he  did  aoi  then 
recollect'  whether  the  witness  Maw 
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was  also  theie.    Hontley't  wife  alto 
aceoiDiMuiiied  wiineity  and  he  taid  to 
Goldsboroo^*  **  Thcra*t  a  rapor t  tbal 
Hantlej  k  miMiDg  ;  aiid»  as  I  hear 
yon  were  last  with  bin,  1  then^ht  yen 
the  fikelieiC  penoo  to  ask  ahont  hini." 
He  replied,  «'  That  Hnntley  had  tome 
telatkna  aft  Biladaie»  and  had  gene 
there  to  see  them."    **  Why  then/* 
asked  tiie  witnesi*  «  did  yon  tell  Joe 
DalkiB  he  had  gone  to  Whkby,  and 
thereby  give  him  a  sixty  milea*  jonney 
fn  non^t?"    He  male  somo  nosa^ 
tirfselory  answer ;  hnl  what  it  was 
the  witness  did  not  recolleet   He  wan 
agitated,  and  tremhled.    The  witness 
then  said  le  hiah  "  I  undeistand  then 
hast  Hnatley's  five  shiito  z  how  did*M 
then  eome  1^  them  ?"    He  answered 
that  he  had  bongiit  than  of  Huntley: 
to  whaeh  the  witness  i«piied»  **  I  nn- 
dentand  yon  and  Huntley  honglit  a 
web  from  Geage  Fan^nr  between 
yon,  whieh  made  yon  five  shirtseaeh ; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  either  jm 
eovHd  boy  or  he  would  sell  yea  his 
five  slurts;  and  here's  his  wm  says 
he  was  bsydly  off  fiir  ridrts— having 
only  a  bad  one  on,  and  a  worse  one 
offl"    His  answer  to  Uds  the  witaesa 
had  foigolten.    He  procesded  to  give 
the  same  deseription  of  Huntley's  per- 
son which  had  been  gi^mi  by  the  other 
witnesses  ;    adding,  ^  Hmitfey  had 
something  mors  remarkable  about  his 
appearance  thsn  aust  ssen  ;*'  and  that 
no  had  seen  and  ersmlned  the  sknll 
and  jsw-bone»  and  believed  it  fee  be 
Huntley's.    [This  was  an  impertant 
witnem;  of  re^ieetableeharaeterand 
appeaianee;   end  oorroboratiQg  the 
•videnee  of  Maw  in  several  amst  ma« 
lerial  paitienlan*    No  sitempt  even 
was  made  to  sh^te  him  by  eross-exa- 
Bunationaj 

Mtrim  Miekmrtbni  had  lived  at 
Hntten  Rndby  when  Huntley  wm 
missed*  He  wore  at  that  time  wool* 
leu  oord  trowsers«  with  a  bread  fiK 
and  yellow  east ;  and  had  a  ▼eilew 
wabtoooft  with  a  daik-eolenred  stripe 
in  it.  Thsse  sMieles  of  dothes,  whieh 
witnem  knew  at  the  time  to  be  Hunt- 
ley's, togsdier  with  others^  she  saw  in 
Ooldsborragli's  honse^  in  a  sort  of  old- 
fashioned  ehest  or  press,  sboat  a 
week  or  fortnight  after  Hnntfey  was 
misrfng.  When  she  went  in,  Golds- 
boroogii  waa  at  the  ehest  lookrag  over 
the  ektims,  and  did  not  ssem  agSated* 
She  was  eonfident  nhtrnk  having'  seen 
the  articles  in  qnsstion. 


John  Kaye  was  sitting  on  the  step 
of  the  hoose  next  door  to  Gol^* 
borongb's,  on  Sunday,  Ist  August 
1830,  and  saw  the  witness  Dalkin  p> 
to  Geldsborough's  house,  and  then 
eome  back.  Ooldsborough  followed 
him  out,  and  then  remained  8tandin|p 
elese  to  the  witneu,  and  said,  <■  That 
gentleman's  been  to  my  hooeot  asking 
for  Huntley  $  but  I've  told  lum  he'U 
neither  find  him  at  my  bouse*  nor  at 
Whitby*  nor  any  where  else!"  The 
witnem  saw  Geldsborough  the  next 
day,  (Monday,  2d  August  1890,) 
driving  home  a  red  cow  from  Yarm 
fidr. 

EtimbHk  Shaw.^Ofk  Fndi^  mghi^ 
SOth  Joly  1880,  (not  haThig  then,  nor 
till  a  week  afterwards,  hea^  of  Hunt- 
ley's disappearanee,)  between  12  mad 
1    o*ek)€k,   was  at  Mr  Bainbridge'a 
heose»   whieh  was  just  of^Msile  to 
GoldsborougVs*     She  had  brought 
sosM  washing  things  home.     While 
there  she  obmrved  Geldsborough  go 
out  of  his  yard;  then  he  went  up  to 
the  publie-bouse  of  Catchasides,  (else 
a  Const  aJilofc)  and  first  listened  at  the 
door,  then  at  the  low  window,  and  then 
looked  up  towarda  the  unper  window, 
after  whieh  he  retnmea  towarda  his 
own  house.      When,  about  a  week 
afterwards,  the  witnem  had  heard  that 
Huntley  was  miming,  she  went  t» 
GoldsiKMeugh's  houses  and  Ibuad  him 
sitting  by  a  very  large  fire^  reading* 
**  Dear  me,"  said  the  witness  to  him» 
**  this  is  a  large  fire  for  summer  1"  He 
said  he  had  been  burning  some  eld 
rabbbh,  from  under  the  staurs.  There 
was  a  strong  smdi  of  woollen  buns* 
hog ;  and  while  the  witnem  was  talking 
in  this  wj^  to  him,  he  got  up,  opened 
the  bsek  window,  and  stood  leaning^ 
for  some  time  against  it,  saving,  <<  I'm 
only  looking  out  to  get  a  bit  of  firesk 
air.*'    Two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
she  again  saw  Goldsborongb  at  his 
house,  and  said  <'  What  a  sad  thmg  it 
was  if  Huntley  was  BMurdered  I "   But 
idl  he  said  was,  «  You'll  aU  see  by  and 
by  whether  he's  murdered  or  not!'*' 
About  that  time  he  appeared  greatly 
troubled  in  his  nnnd,  and  not  ineUned 
to  speak  to  sny  one.    Goldsborengh 
was  a  verr  poor  man,  scaredy  able  ta 
get  a  meet  of  sseat,  and,  in  partienlar, 
was  very  badly  dremed.    She  believed 
i»  had  heard  Ooldsborough^  and  pea* 
libly  Hontiey,  talk  of  going  to  Anm- 
lieai    and   thought  ehe  had   heard 
Gehbborongb  say  that  Huntley  had 
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gone  to  America,  and  bad  *'rued**  it. 
[ThU  witness  gave  her  evidence  in  a 
plainj  straightforward  manner^  admit- 
ting that  she  had  had  two  children 
before  marriage,  and  had  been  once 
in  jail  for  an  assanlt,  and  once  for 
ttealing  geese — ^the  truth  of  which 
charge  she  yehemently  denied*  She 
did  not  vary  at  all  in  her  evidence^  un- 
der cross-examination.] 

Hannah  Beet,  (mother  of  the  last  two 
female  witnessesj)  used  to  wash  for 
Goldsborough  once  a- week;  and  when 
at  his  house  on  such  occasions,  used 
to  put  one  of  his  two  children  to  bed. 
The  last  time  I  washed  for  him  was 
en  FM&jf  30th  Jnlv  1830;  and  on 
that  occasion  he  said  he  would  him- 
self put  his  child  to  bed«  but  gave  no 
reason  for  so  doing.  During  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  she  observed 
bim  bring  in  something  in  a  sack  on 
his  backj  and  take  it  up  stairs.  She 
could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen 
any  shirts  in  Goldsborough's  house 
that  were  marked,  and  must  have  re- 
collected them  if  there  had  been  such ; 
nor  did  she  recollect  seeing  Golds- 
borough  looking  into  a  chest,  nor  with 
any  such  clothes  as  had  been  described; 
nor  did  she  recollect  seeing  the  wit» 
ness  Maw  in  the  house.  [This  was 
a  very  stupid  old  woman,  of  the  non 
mi  ricordo  class ;  either  really  recol- 
lecting nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
or  resolved  to  say  nothing  prejudicial 
to  Goldsborough.] 

Anthony  Wiles,  till  within  the  last 
seven  years,  had  lived  next  door  to 
bis  step-sister,  who  kept  a  chandler's 
shop  at  Hutton  Rudby ;  and  where  he 
had  often  seen  Huntley  goln  to  change 
his  money  into  half-crown  pieces,  for 
which  he  always  seemed  to  have  a  pe- 
euliar  fancy.  Witness  knew  Golds* 
borough  well ;  and  recollected  the  time 
of  Yarm  fair,  on  Monday,  2d  August 
1830.  On  the  Saturday  before  (Slst 
July)  recollected  seeing  Goldsborough, 
Twmas  Choundy,  and  two  others,  in 
a  public-house  drinking,  in  the  front 
kitchen;  they  came  in  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  remained  there 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  They 
had  at  least  thirteen  pints  of  ale ;  and 
Goldsborough  paid  for  all — giving 
half-crowns,  and  getting  change  for 
them  every  second  or  third  pint.  The 
witness  was  one  of  those  who  had 
searched  for  Huntley's  body  on  the 
Friday  or  Saturday  after  he  was  miss- 
ing.    After  having  been  home  to  get 


some  refreshment,  they  returned  to 
their  task;  and  while  at  a  hay-stack» 
which  was  near  about  two  miles  from 
the  place  where  the  bones  were 
found,  Goldsborough  came  up,  anxi- 
ous and  breathless,  and  said,  **  What 
are  you  doing  there? — a  lot  of  fooLsI 
If  you'll  only  wait,  I'll  bring  him  for* 
ward  in  a  fortnight  I" 

John  Duck  was  overseer,  in  1630, 
of  the  parish  where  Goldsborough  then 
lived;  and  gave  him  and  his  family 
parish  relief  in  the  fore  part  of  thii 
year — viz.  five  shillings  a-week  f<Mr 
four  weeks. 

Robert  Hall,  a  butcher  at  Hutton 
Rudby,  saw  Goldsborough  at  Yann 
fair  on  Monday,  2d  August  1830» 
buying  a  red  heifer,  for  which  witnoss 
saw  him  pay  L.7 ;  and  observed  that 
he  had  paper  money,  gold,  and  silver* 
Recollected^lso  Bewick,  accompanied 
by  Mrs  Huntley,  coming  to  his  shop 
shortly  after  Huntley  was  missing,  to  en- 
quire of  Goldsborough,  who  was  there 
also,  what  had  become  of  Huntley. 

William  Robinson,  a  weaver  at 
Bamsley. — In  the  autumn  of  1830-* 
towards  Martinmas —  Goldsborough 
came  to  reside  with  the  iritness ;  he 
took  a  loom  of  witness,  and  called 
himself  <' Robert:*'  when  asked  his 
other  name,  he  used  to  say,  **  Touek 
me  lightly  /"  He  complained*  at  firsts 
of  being  poorly,  and  did  not  work  for 
some  weeas,  but  would  go  out  with  agun 
to  shoot  small  birds.  When  he  first 
came,  he  bad  on  a  pair  o^  broadish 
woollen  fawn-coloured  trowsers,  and 
had  also  a  black  coat.  His  box  did 
not  arrive  till  some  weeks  afterwards; 
and  then  he  had  a  green  and  black 
plaided  coat,  a  top-coat,  two  hats,  and 
two  watches — one  seemed  an  old,  the 
other  a  new  one,  and  made  of  silver* 
Both  had  cases  when  he  Jirsi  came, 
but  he  subsequently  lost  thh  case  of 
the  old  one.  Witness  never  saw  him 
with  money;  but,  from  his  style  of 
living,  he  must  have  had  it  Onoe^ 
on  witness  talking  about  buying  a 
pig,  Goldsborough  told  him  not  to  be 
**  fast "  for  want  of  a  pound  or  two» 
and  lent  him  two  sovereigns.  Aflter 
living  with  witness  a  few  weeks,  he 
went  away — ^northward,  as  he  said — 
and,  after  a  month's  absence,  returned 
with  a  woman,  whom  he  said  he  had 
married.  They  only  took  their  meals 
with  the  witness ;  sleeping  ekewhereu 
They  lived  much  better  than  witaesa 
and  his  family  could  afford  to  live* 
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William  White.-^ln  the  spring  of 
1881,  GoldflboroQgh  came  to  lire  near 
witness's  motlier»  at  Bamsley^  nnder 
the  name  of  Robert  Towers.  He 
used  to  have  witness  to  go  ont  with 
him  shootings  to  gather  his  birds— 
and  the  first  time  he  paid  witness  any 
thing,  was  a  shilling;  which  he  took 
out  of  a  quantity  of  gold  and  siWer — 
there  must  haye  been  as  much  as  L.  15 
or  L.16«  and  SOs.  worth  of  siWer^  or 
thereabouts.  He  had  a  watch,  with 
scarlet  ribbon  and  two  large  seals> 
which  be  wore — and  another  with  no 
outer  case.  He  once  offered  to  sell 
witness  the  watch  he  wore ;  and  on 
his  declining,  asked  him  if  he  would 
buy  the  inside  of  another,  which  also 
the  witness  declined.  At  this  time, 
he  had  been  about  four  or  five  months 
at  Bamsley.  Once  the  witness  asked 
him  where  he  had  come  from  ;  and  he 
replied,  Darlington.  Soon  after  he 
eame^  be  bought  a  pair  of  drawers,  a 
comer  cupboard,  and  some  chairs. 
He  said  he  had  got  L.80  from  his 
wife*6  friends. 

Three  witnesses  were  then  pro- 
duced, to  speak  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Huntley's  personal  appearance, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  skull 
which  had  been  found  with  the 
form  of  his  face  and  head.  One  was 
a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  known 
him  for  fourteen  years,^  and  said,  that 
he  had  a  very  low  nose  and  forehead, 
and  his  head  was  largeish  behind.  The 
witness  had  seen  and  examined  the 
ikull-.<<  It  was,"  he  said,  «  similar  to 
Huntley's  head,  his  face,  and  every 
thing  about  it.**  A  second  witness 
was  a  hatter  at  Hutton  Rudby, 
whose  customer  Huntley  had  been. 
He  required  a  large  hat ;  and  on  the 
last  occasion,  the  witness  had  found  it 
▼ery  difficult  to  fit  him.  He  had  a 
particular  shaped  face,  a  very  short 
one,  a  broad  flat  nose,  and  was  very 
much  sunk  between  the  eyebrows. 
The  low  part  of  his  forehead  overhung 
much,  and  then  fell  back;  and  the 
hinder  part  of  his  head  was  very  large. 
The  Mtrc?  witness  had  known  Huntley 
when  a  boy,  and  used,  with  the  other 
boys,  to  plague  him  about  his  tooth. 

Then  was  adduced  the  evidence  of 
the  discovery  of  the  bones,  and  the 
locality  where  they  were  found,  of 
which  I  have  .already  given  some  ac- 
count. The  <«  Steir*  'in  question 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tributary  stream 
to  the  river  Leven,  two  or  three  yards 


deep,  though  not  very  broad,  and  was 
occasionally  subject  to  floods,  when 
its  water   would   run  very   rapidly 
down,  past  the  spot  where  the  bones 
were  found,  which  was  in  a  sort  of 
small  bend  or  curve  of  the  stream, 
where  the  current  had  in  a  manner 
undermined  the  bank,  which  it  left  con- 
siderably overhanging.    As  I  under* 
stood  it,  thb  hollowed  part  must  have 
been  still  further  excavated,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  body,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  thrust  in 
**  backme   foremost,"    leaving   the 
skull  at  one  angle»  and  the  feet  at  the 
opposite  one  of  the  base  of  the  triangle* 
The  soil  was,  I  believe,  alluvial.  The 
spot  in  question  was  a  very  secluded 
one,  being  the  property  of  a  Ck>lonel 
,  who  had  once  or  twice  been  seen 
fishing  in  it.  There  was  a  foot  bridge^ 
but  at  a  very  considerable  distance, 
higher  up  the  stream.     The  whole  of 
a  human  skeleton  was  found  except 
the  feet,  the  small  bones  of  which 
might  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  current,  Imd  from  time  to  time 
washed  away.    All  the  bones,  and 
particularly  the  skull,  were  removed 
most  carefully  by  the  hand,  so  that 
no  injury  might  be  inflicted  by  spade 
or  pick-axe.     When  first  discovered, 
it  would  appear  certain  that  there  was 
a  very  prominent  tooth  on  the  left  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  arrested  the  at^ 
tention  of  all  those  who  saw  it ;  but 
soon  afterwards,  owing  to  tho  incon- 
ceivable carelessness  and  stupidity  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
such  all-important  articles,  and  who 
permitted  every  idle  visiter  to  have 
free  access  to  them,  the  tooth  in  ques- 
tion— alas!— *was  lost  I    I  confess  I 
have  seldom  experienced  such  a  rising 
of  indignation,  as  when  this  disgrace- 
ful deficiency  of  evidence  was  thus  ac- 
counted for;   and   had  I  been  the 
judge,  the  very  least  symptom  of  my 
displeasure  would  have  been  the  dis- 
allowance of  the  costs  of  any  witness 
in  whose  custody  the  bones  had  been 
placed  when  the  tooth  in  question  was 
with  them.     But  to  return— It  was 
now  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  as  the  case  for  the  crown 
must  inevitably  close  very  shortly,  it 
was  very  properly  determined  upon 
to  produce  the  bones  during  the  broad 
daylight,  to  enable  the  jury,  judge, 
and  witnesses,  to  see  them  distinetly. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  a  whispered  sug* 
gestion  to  that  efibctf  I  fixed  my  eyes 
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dosdy  on  ilrt  prisoner.  As  soon  as 
ho  heard  the  order  given  to  piodnoe 
the  honesi  I  percmred  thst  he  slightljr 
changed  oolonr;  and  tnmiog  hie  head 
« little  towards  the  vitne8e-toc»  wheie 
he  ejected  them  to  be  prodncedy  he 
^irsQted  qniok  fnrtife  glances,  while 
« BBW  sqnare  deal  box  was  brought 
lerwardy  and  untocked.  To  the  eye 
of  a  dose  obserTor,  the  prisonec^s 
eeantenanee  now  endenoed  Uie  nuser* 
able  and  dmoet  overpowering  agita^ 
$aoa  he  was  experiencing  and  tha^ 
withid»  he  was  nerring  hliMelf  npi 
eo  to  speak*  to  a  gieat  effort.  I  peiv 
caived  Ms  breaet  twice  or  thrioe  hecfie 
heavilj ;  and*  thengh  eoBsdoasof  be- 
ii^g  walehed  oloself  by  these  aroniid 
hiniy  he  eonld  not  keep  his  eyes  for 
nMwe  than  a  moineMt  away  mm  the 
boxywith  whose  mysterious  oonlsiiti 
he  was  to  be  so  ^iekly  confronted. 
At  length  a  dark  brown  sknll»  the 
hinder  part  appearing  to  have  been 
broken  off,  was  lifted  ont  of  the  box: 
tiM  prisoner's  under  Up  drooped  a 
little*  and  pereeptiUy  quiveied  for  a 
■Boment  or  two— and  after  one  or  two 
glanesB  at  the  sknU*  be  looked  in  an- 
other direetient  his  eyes  if  1  know 
asiy  thiig  of  haman  exniession  fhli 
of  snpprased  ageny  and  terror*  Yet 
ngain"->and  again  he  glanced  at  the 
dnnii  but  fienriitl  witness  prodneed 
^gafasst  him  ;  and  from  a  certain  tre» 
anilans  motion  of  the  endsof  his  neeL> 
her^d^  I  conld  peroeive  tfaat  his 
heart  was  beating  violently.  Scill  he 
never  nmved  from  the  poeitum  whioh 
he  had  oecnpled  sinee  the  morning  j 
though  I  Isamt  from  one  of  the  mm- 
fceys  who  stood  near  him  in  the  doek^ 
that  at  the  period  I  am  mentioning^ 
nnd  also  at  several  other  periods  of 
the  day*  he  trembled  so  violently,  and 
Us  knees  sceawd  so  near  giving  way» 
that  thi^  almost  thought  he  would 
have  fiwen.  In  these  observations 
oeneerning  the  prisoner's  demean- 
onr*  I  am  kappy  to  find  myssif 
eorrobotatsd  by  a  leanssd  friend 
Inmeeif  a  -very  doae  obeerver»  who 
WIS  engaged  in  the  ease*  and  sude 
«  point  of  watefaing  the  prisoner 
doeely  at  the  flsonssnt  whioh  I  also 
had  arieeted  for  so  doing,  lie  tells 
me  that  he  had  also  observed  another 
little  dseumstancie  that  the  prisoner 
lislenedwtth  conqMunlive  uneoneem 
to  those  portions  of  the  ev&denee 
rebting  to  the  blood  found  on  the 
WNwi    the  soand  of  tfie  gun-shot  heard 
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In  the  woody  his  possesaion  of  the 
clothes  of  Huntley*  and  his  oonflieting 
aceonnts  eonoerning  them  and  the 
movements  of  Huntley ;  but  whenever 
there  was  any  allusion  to  the  ^iiimsd 
of  the  body*  the  oarryiag  of  It,  and 
depoekhy  itat  Slokesley  Book*  he  be- 
came evidentlv  painfully  absorbed  by 
what  was  said  agitated  and  appsop 
hensive— always*  however*  striving  te 
conceal  his  emotion*  For  what  rei^ 
son  I  know  not»  but  no  other  portions 
of  the  skeleton  wero  prodneed  in  court 
than  the  skull*  tbejaw-bonsk  the  teetl^ 
and  a  portion  of  the  pelvis*  I  exa* 
fluned  them  all  v«ry  casefttUy.  Thi^ 
wen  of  a  dark  brown  colonry  with  no 
ttpeaiinee  of  deeay— on  the  contraiy^ 
they  seemgd  strong  and  compact* 
Most  of  the  teeth  wecesoloose  as  to 
foU  out  of  the  soekets>  unlsis  held  in 
them  while  the  jaw*boneaMdsknU  went 
being  examitted.  None  of  the  teeth 
were  decayed*  but  weie  Just  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  in«  healthy 
adult*  who  had  at  all  events  never  had 
diseased  teeth.  I  examined  very  mi- 
nntely  the  socket  wlueb  had  contained* 
iriien  the  bones  were  first  discovered 
the  pronunent  todh — ^the  first  molar 
tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the  lowerjaw-^ 
subsequently  so  straiyely  lost.  Thene 
was  little  a|per«^  diiierence  between 
it  and  its  eonteroonding  socket  on  the 
othersideof  theiower jaw ;  than  whidv 
however.  It  wasa  trifle  deeper,  and  the 
csrtside  edge  pcqjected  a  little,  and 
only  a  vcfyllttie*  more  outwards.  But 
even  had  they  both  been  precisely  al* 
milar,  I  conceive  it  ^ret  onite  poesihle 
that  ^  tooth  may*  in  Hfe^  have  been 
a  laifsr  one  than  usual  -  above  thn 
gum*  and  inclining  a  Utile  outward^  so 
as  to  cause  a  peroeptible  protrusion 
of  the  under  lip.  As  far  as  my  own 
imprssrion  goes*  I  should  eertainly 
have  folt  the  greatest  difficulty  In  pro- 
nouncing, from  the  msrs  appearance 
of  the  serif  etj  that  the  tooth  it  nad  coi^ 
tained  must  have  been  sndi  a  promi- 
nent and  prqiecting  onc^  as  to  give  the 
liring  Indmdual  a  remarksble  peculi- 
arity of  oenntenance*  But  it  must  be 
bmrne  In  mind  that  a  vciy  striking 
prominent  tooth  that  socket  aetuallj 
did  contain  when  first  removed  horn 
the  earth,  unless  all  the  witnesses  who 
said  they  observed  it*  Mr  Strother  the 
surgeon  indnded*  are  peijnied*  or  In* 
boning  under  an  Inconcdvable  deh^ 
sion  on  the  snigect.  The  sknil  was 
darl^  and  of  compaot  testorei  but  the 
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first  dung  that  BinuA  7011  wat,  Umt  a 
great  portion  of  the  lower  fahider  pert 
was  wentingy  and  seemed  to  have  been 
kieken  off.     It  kad  no  appewinee  of 
ha^ng  deosfed  of  meuldered  awnj, 
htm  of  bafiDg  been  fraetnredy  broken 
•iF;  bntwbetherbeisro  or  after  deatb, 
I  eamot  ▼entwe  to  oflfor  an  opinion. 
Tbe  edg*  wm  n^gb  and  abrupt — I 
Mean  not  nnootk  and  uniform^  bat 
etrang  and  well  defined.    In  abort,  tbe 
nisBnig  part  mail  ba^ro  been  broken 
«ff.    1  observed  no  traeea  wbaterer 
ofabel^niarkalnanjpartof  tbeakyi 
erjaw.    Abonttwe-tbkdaof tbebaek 
partef  tbeskaUweromisBing.   if  one 
aaaj  be  aHowed  to  speenlate  in  sneb  a 
■wtter,  I  sbonld  ea j  tbat,  if  a  loaded 
gun  or  piat^  bad  been  dieeiiafged  du- 
ring MMne  at  tbe  person  to  wbea 
lliat  sknH  bad  belonged,   aaj  witb 
Ae  nmaile  pointed  at  or  near  ei^ier 
«ar,  in  a  diroetien  parallel,  or  neeriy 
oe,wiibtbeotber;  or  it  even,  it  had 
been  ^fisebarged  froa   behind,   Imt 
In  a   sbmewbat   upward   dirselion; 
«r  if  tbe  person  bad  been  letted  bj  a 
Iwa^biow  ftoB  bebind^  andsnbso- 
enentiy  repeated  till  deatfi  ensued  I  or 
w,  bsTlng  been  fai  tbe  first  instanee 
idHvt,  tbe  baek  of  tbe  bead  bad  been 
bettered  in  by  blows  iirom  an j  beavy 
inslminenty  wbelber. before  or  after 
4mih ;— In  anv  of  tbese  eases,  I  sbould 
bave  espeeted  tbe  skull,  after  lying 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  greond, 
wilfaeol  baving  ever  been  in  any  eeiBn, 
to  preeent  tbe  appearanee  eibilMted 
by  the  tkoH  In  queatien,  wbile  I  was 
iMndning  and  eauoninfa^g  It  in  eonrt 
Beit  I  eovld  by  no  uMuns  say  tbat  snob 
an  q^pearance  could  not  also  bavn 
been  oeeasioned  by  any  violent  ii;jnry 
anfibred  by  tbe  skntt  five,  eigb^  ten, 
or  twelve  veare  after  deatfa.    It  will 
be  observed  that  the  skull  in  question 
was  found  in  a  toogb  dimy  sefl,  near 
a  stieam,  wiiere  it  may  bave  labi  for 
twelve  years,  or  more,  wilbeot  vro- 
bsMy  having  ever  been  touobea  or 
^hlMTbed  rinee  fiiet  dqwsiled  there; 
and,  when  first  diseoverad,  was  eare- 
Ml|r  renwved  by  tiw  band  only  of 
Urn  who  first  saw  It.   Wbatinforenee 
Is  le  bo  4brawn  from  the  foot  that  Ae 
aknll  was  fiMmd  fall  of  earft,  bat  not 
die  soekelB  of  Ae  eyes^  nor  the  month, 
Iknownot.    As  to  judging  from  tl» 
mere  skidl  of  the  graend  form  of  Ae 
eauntenanoe  during  life^  it  la  obviously 
a  isaiter  of  inflnito  dttloiilty.    Who, 
dor  builanoe^  oan  teB  whetber  tbe 
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party*8  foee  was  a  ikt  dfr  a  lean  one  ? 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  having  beard  the 
same  aeeount  given  by  so  many  of  the 
witnesses  of  Huntley's  foee  and  bead, 
and  without  regarding  their  forther 
statement  that  the  skull,  in  their  ojn- 
nlon,  had  belonged  to  Ida^  I  tbouglit 
it  very  probable  that  sadi  was  the  foet. 
The  skull  was  laige,  partieularly  to- 
wards the  badL  ^fft|  the  forehead 
narrow,  and  rather  rotnadng ;  there 
was  some  siDkiog  between  the  eyo« 
browss  and  from  the  bones  of  tbe 
nese^  I  should  think  it  must  have  been 
a  fiat  spreading  nose.     Tlie  od|y  pro- 
fossional  witness  called,  was  a  re- 
speotable  surgeon  who  lived  in  the 
nsighbouibood  where  the  bones  were 
foimd.     He  swoie  tliat  when  he  fint 
saw  the  jaw-bone,  a  day  or  two  after 
it  bad  been  dKseeversd,  It  eontamed 
the   remarkable  projecfing  tooth  in 
mestion ;  and  from  tbe  form  of  the 
sauU,  and  of  tbe  pelvis,  he  waa  oon- 
fident  that  they  had  been  those  of  an 
adult  male.    He  also  said,  tlutf  from 
tiie  form  of  tiie  socket,  it  must  have 
eontained  sneb  a  toolh  aa  would  have 
given   Huntiey  the  appearaaeo  do- 
scribed  br  the  witnesses.    **  It  is,'* 
said  he»  boldmg  tbe  skull  mid  jaw- 
bone together  in  bb  hand*  ^  tbe  skull 
of  a  person  who  bad  a  short  round 
laoe^  a  low  forehead  sloping  back; 
a  broad  fiat  nose»  and  a  depression  at 
the  top  of  it.    The  bones,**  be  con- 
thiued,  <'  appeared  to  have  been  in  tbe 
ground  nine  or  ten  yean:  ihejmigkt 
have  hiin  there  as  long  even  as  twentv 
years;  and   though  eerteidy  mvtdi 
would  depend,  with  referenee  to  snob 
a  point,  upon  the  naturs  of  the  soil 
where  they  had  lain,  he  had  not  nude 
any  diemical  examination  of  it.  From 
the  broken  appearanee  of  the  sknU,  he 
pronounced  aeonfident  opinion  that  the 
person  to  whom  ithad  belonged  bad  died 
a  violent  deatlu**  In  snswer  to  a  pointed 
quesdon  from  tbe  judge,  the  witness 
rspeated  that  the  tooth  in  question, 
when  be  saw  it  in  the  jaw,  projeeted 
a  good  deal  more  than  snob  a  tooth 
generally  did.  So  much  for  the  hemes. 
There  waa  offSsred  in  evidence  tbe  de- 
poaition  of  Thossas  Gronndy,  (ante, 
p.  551)  >B^  the  prisoner's  eounsel 
strongly   urged   that  It   was  inad- 
mlsaible.  The  oontrary,  however,  was 
clear ;  and  Mr  Baron  Rolfo  so  bdd. 
Gronndy  bad  been  admitted  by  the 
magistrates  to  give  evidenee,  baring 
been    faimselfy  therebyp  eioneratra 
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from  the  cbaige  against  bim ;  that  evl- 
dence  had  been  giveo  oa  oath,  to- 
luntarilyi  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  who  might  have  put  to  him 
any  questions  he  might  have  thought 
proper  ;  the  witness  was  since  dead ; 
and  his  deposition  fell  within  the  or- 
dinary rule— being  admissible  in  evi- 
dence ;  but  what  credit  was  due  to  it, 
was,  of  course,  quite  another  matter. 
The  governor  of  the  castle  was  theo 
Bworn,  and  he  proved  the  fact  of 
Groundy's  having  been  found  dead  in 
the  manner  already  described;  and 
then  the  deposition  was  formally  read 
in  evidence  by  the  officer  of  the  Court 

Mr  Garbutt,  (the  first  witness,  and 
who  was  also  the  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates) then  proved,  that  as  soon  as 
the  above  deposition  had  been  made* 
he,  accompanied  by  a  police-officer, 
went  to  Crathorne  Wood,  and  they 
found  places  in  it  exactly  correspond* 
ing  with  those  named  in  the  deposi- 
tion. At  the  instance  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel,  Gernon,  the  officer  to 
whose  care  the  bones  had  been  first 
committed,  was  recalled,  and  produced 
aflat  button  which  had  been  found  near 
the  bones,  and  which  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent description  from  the  buttons  which 
had  been  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses 
as  worn  by  Huntley— for  the  pur- 
pose, of  course,  of  weakening  tho  evi- 
dence of  identity.  The  prisoner's  own 
statement  before,  (ante,  p.  558,}  on 
being  committed  for  trial,  was  then 
formally  put  in  and  read.  This  closed 
the  case  against  the  pruoner ;  and  it 
being  nearly  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  Court  adjourned — the  jury  be- 
ing accommodated  during  the  night 
in  the  Castle,  so  that  they  might  enter 
into  conversation  with  no  persons 
whatever  on  any  pretence. 

When  the  prisoner  was  placed  again 
at  the  bar,  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  his  countenance  bore 
marks  of  the  anzietv  and  agitation  be 
must  have^  endured  in  the  interval, 
and  looked' worn  and  haggard  indeed. 
His  counsel  then  rose,  and  addressed 
the  jury  for  three  hours,  often  with 
considerable  force  and  ingenuity.  He 
impugned  the  credibility  of  almost  all 
the  witnesses— especially  th(ye  who 
had  given  the  strongest  evidence.  He 
denied  that  there  waa  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Huntley  was  not  at 
this  moment  alive  and  well— and  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  the  skull  produced 
being  that  of  Huntley,  commenting 
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with  just  severity  on  the  absence  of 
the  tooth — ^the  great  point  of  the  pre- 
tended identity.  His  opinion,  be  said, 
was,  that  the  bones  had  belonged  to  a 
female;    and  hia  <  hypothesis,'   that 
some  drunken  person  had  fallen  fron 
the   bridge  into  the   stream,   been 
drowned,  and  the  body  carried  down 
by  the  current,  and  foroed  into  the 
bend  of  the  stream,  where  they  bad 
been  found.    He  proceeded  to  ai^oe^ 
at  great  length  and  with  much  vehe- 
mence, that  the  prisoner's  possession 
of  Huntley's  clothes  and  property-* 
which  he  denied  to  be  the  fact,  for  the 
witnesses  <  lied' — was  consbtent  with 
a  scheme  between  him  and  Huntley  to 
enable  tbe  latter  to  go  to  America. 
He  said  the  evidence  was  a  tissue  of 
exaggerations,  misrepresentations,  and 
perjuries — the  legitimate  produce  of 
the  "  blood  money"  which  had  been 
had  recourse  to.     If  Huntley  wer« 
murdered,  again,  might  it  not  bavo 
been  by  Garbutt  ?  or  Groundy— who 
had,  immediately  after  his  false  evi- 
dence, gone  and  hanged  himself,  liko 
Judas  ?     He  sat  down,   niging  on 
the  jury  that  it  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter that  ten  guilty  persons  should 
escape,  than  that  one  innocent  per- 
son should  be  condemned;  and  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  immediately  proceeded 
to  discharge  his  very  responsible  and 
difficult  duty  of  summing  np   the 
whole  case  to  the  jury.    I  took  no 
notes  of  it ;  and  do  not,  consequently, 
feel  myself  warranted  in  giving  any 
detailed  account  of  so  critical  a  ipat- 
ter,  from  mere  recollection.     None 
of  the  newspapers  have  rendered  me, 
in  this  dilemma*  the  slightest  assist- 
ance :  for,  after  giving  at  great  length 
the  speech  of  the  prisoner's  counsel* 
(who,  of  oourse,  must  take  only  one 
view  of  the  case,)  the  view  taken  by 
the  judge— the  able,  experienced,  and 
impartuU  person,  on  whose  view,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,   adopted  by 
the  jury,  the  prisoner's  fate  almoat 
exclusively  depends  in  capital  chargee, 
— is  thus  summarily  dismissed : — '<  Mr 
Baron  Rolfe  then  proceeded  to  som 
up,  commenting  on  the  evidenee  aa 
he  proceeded,  and  pointing  ont  such 
facts  as  bore  for  or  against  the  pri* 
Boner;" — ^but  what  those  faetawere^ 
or  how  dealt  with  by  the  jndge,  the 
reader  of  the  paper  has  n6t  the  slight- 
est glimmering  notion  afforded  him. 
If  any  thing  said  by  me  eonld  have 
the  least  wwght  with  the  gtntleuM^ 
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who  perform  the  honourable  and  re- 
sponsible daties  of  reporting  cases 
of  lawy  especially  in  great  crimi« 
nal  trials  in  the  newspapers,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  give  the  evidence 
fully*  and  also  a  careful  account  of 
the  judge's  summing  up  to  the  jury. 

Mr  Baron  Rolfe's  summing  up  was 
decidedly  adverse  to  a  conviction.  He 
first  read  over  to  the  jury  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  the  case  ;  and  then  gave  a 
Tory  lucid  statement  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  law  required  him  to  be 
governed,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
that  evidence.  He  left  it  fairlv  to  them 
to  judge  whether  sufficient  had  been 
done  to  satisfy  them,  beyond  all  rea^ 
sonab/e  doubt,  that  the  bones  produced 
were  those  of  Huntley ;  but  accompa- 
nied by  a  strong  expression  of  his  own 
opinion*  that  the  evidence  was  of  a 
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two  instances  there  were  material 
discrepancies  between  the  witnesses  : 
for  instance.  Maw  spoke  positively  to 
seeing  sis  shirts,  numbered  accord- 
ingly, up  to  "W.  H.  6;"  whereas 
Bewick  proves  that  there  were  only 
Jive — that  Huntley  and  the  prisoner 
had  bought  a  web  sufficient  to  make 
them  five  shirts  a-piece.  Again,  the 
time  and  place  where  the  blood  was^ 
found — if  found  it  had  been — and  the 
two  reports  of  a  gun  in  the  wood,  were,, 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  great 
distance  at  which  the  bones  were  found, 
circumstances  very  difficult  to  connect 
with  the  death  of  Huntley,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  prosecutioih 
The  case,  in  fact,  was  distinguished 
by  many  singular  circumstances— and 
the  duty  which  thus  devolved  on  the 
jury  was  a  serious  and  difficult  one* 
requiring  of  them  calm  and  unpre- 


▼ery  unsatisfactory  nature.     Unless    judiced  consideration.     They  were  to 


they  were  satisfied  on  thai  head,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case ;  for  the  very  first 
step  failed,  viz.  proving  that  Huntley 
was  dead.  If,  however,  on  the  whole  of 
the  facts,  they  should  feel  satisfied  in 
the  affirmative,  then  came  the  other 
great  question  in  the  case— had  Hunt- 
ley been  murdered  by  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar?  Was  the  evidence  strong 
enough  to  bring  home  the  charge  to 
him  ?  His  lordship  advbed  them  to 
place  little  or  no  reliance  on  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  Groundy*s  deposi- 
tion ;  and  then  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  viva  voce  evidence  which  had  been 
given.  Even  if  the  whole  of  it  were 
believed  by  the  jury,  still  it  was  not 


remember  that  it  was  for  the  prosecu- 
tor  to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner — ^beyond  all  reasonable  douhU 
If,  however,  they  did  entertain  seri- 
ous doubts,  then  it  was  their  duty  to 
consider  the  case  as  not  proved,  or 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  which  his  lord& 
ship  did  not  approve — "  to  give  the 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  ** 
Finally,  they  had  sworn  to  give  their 
verdict  according  to  the  evidince,  and 
that  only.  It  was  their  solemn  duty 
to  do  so,  and  entirely  to  disregard  any 
consequences  that  might  follow  in 
their  verdict.  The  jury  then  retired 
from  court,  attended,  as  usual,  by  a 
sworn  bailiff,  and  taking  with  them 


absotuteltf  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of    the  bones  which  had  been  produced  in 


the  prisoner's  innocence  of  having 
murdered  Huntley,  and  with  the  tmth 
of  his  story  that  he  had  assisted 
Huntley  in  going  off  secretly  to  Ame- 
rica. Without  impugning  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  witnesses,  his 
lordship  pointed  out  how  unconsci- 
onsly  liable  persons  were,  in  cases  like 
these,  to  fit  facts  to  preconceived  no- 
tions, giving  them  a  complexion  and 
a  connexion  not  warrantable  by  the 
reality-— and  all  this  without  intending 
to  state  what  they  believed  to  be  un- 
true. Many  of  the  facts  spoken  to 
were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the 
supposition  of  the  prisoner's  conscious 
guilt;  while  others  again  were  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  of  his  innocence. 
Some  were  highly  improbable,  and 
others  inconsistent ;  while  in  one  or 
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evidence.  The  prisoner  eyed  them  as- 
they  went  with  deep  anxiety,  and  was 
then  removed  from  the  bar,  to  await 
the  agitating  moment  of  their  return. 
While  he  is  sitting  alone  in  this  fright- 
ful suspense,  and  the  jury  are  engaged 
in  their  solemn  deliberation,  let  us  en- 
deavour ourselves  to  deal  with  this 
extraordinary  case,  by  considering  the 
principles  which  our  law  brings  to* 
bear  upon  such  an  enquiry — the  va- 
rious solutions  of  which  the  facts  are- 
susceptible,  and  which  of  those  soIu» 
tions  we  should  ourselves  be  inclined 
to  adopt. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
difficulties  the  law  has  to  contend  with 
in  setting  about  to  discover  the  per*> 
petrator  of  such  an  enormous  crime  as 
that  of  murder — premeditated  either 
from  reyenge  or  desire  of  gain,    la. 
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jTOch  a  CU0  Ihe  deed  ii  done*  not  sud- 
denly>  openlir,  raoklesaly — ^theerimi- 
Bal»  in  the  fffenjsy  of  the  moment, 
ayowiog  hu  guilty  or»  with  the  snUen 
feeliog  of. gratified  malioe»  makiDg  no 
attempt  lo  fly  from*  or  eoneeal  it,  but 
seereUyf  with  time  and  plaoe  so  eare- 
fully  pre-arranged*  ae  to  leave  no  traae 
of  his  piesence  or  his  aets*  and  thereby 
secure  every  chance  of  impunity.  His 
success  wiU  depend  almost  entirely,  in 
auoh  a  honrid  emeigeflcy*  upon  his 
fovethonghtaads^f- possession  before, 
during9  and  after,  Ihe  doing  of  such  a 
<'deed  of  dreadful  note.*'    He  will 
dther  be  alone  in  his  gviU»  or  select 
a  conGsdesati^  or   oenfederates»«  not 
l&aly  to  belraj  him.     His  object  will 
be  entirely  to  difloonnaet  himself  with 
the  transactioQ*  so  as  to  appear  equailv 
innocent  and  ignoraDt  of  it^  for  which 
leason  he  mmC  lo  the  utmoat  of  his 
Ability*  anaet*  wjthont  seeming  to  do 
ao,  the  part  of  a  slsanger*  shocked  and 
horrified*  with  the  rest  of  the  world* 
at  the  atrooiwis  act    But  to  do  this 
MiceesafoUy*  how  he  must  be  ever  on 
Ids  guard  I  for  if  he  be  taken  one 
instant  unawares*  the  mortal  thrust 
comes,  and  ail  Is  over*     The  law* 
therefore*  has  often  to  grope  in  the 
dark  after  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nals.    To  be  odd  and  circumspect 
when  all  mankind  am  thunderstruck 
with  the  appalling  discovery— calmly 
addressing  Itself  te  the  oireomstances 
4hen  ettUting,  ewsn  of  apparently  the 
.moat  trivial  oharaeler,  amongst  which 
-may  be  found   Ihe  fiiint,  vanishiDg 
traces  of  the  gnil^  one-^ome  Kttle 
4>vei^ht  of  hk^-something  said  or 
done,  orovutted  to  be  sud  or  done*— 
which  no  hmnan  aagaeity  conld  have 
anticipated  or  provicM  agttnst — some 
delicate  but  dicirige  evidenoe  of  inoon- 
aistaney*  between  one  single  ctrcom- 
atanee  sjsd  a  particular  person's  igno- 
«aaee  or  innocence    of    the   black 
dcansactioa*   must    be    seised   upon 
before  H^sball  disappear  for  ever—' 
•observed  aeonrately*  and  treasured  np 
safely  against  tiie  proper  moment  of 
disclosnre.     Still  profoundly  anaious 
^ually  to  avoid  aecnsing  the  inno- 
cent* and  allowing  the  guilty  to  escape 
— and  aware  of  the  cruel  tenacity  of 
public  suspicion*  when  once  roused* 
against  the  individual*  or  individuals* 
iowards  whom  its  finger  is  first  pointed* 
it  U  slow  in  annonneing  the  result  of 
its  earliest  enquiries*  even  its   most 
Stringent  convictions*  its  most  condn- 


«ve  evidences.     After  a  minute  and 
accurate  survey  of  locdities,  tlie  next 
enquiry*  in  case  of  a  mnrder*  is,  with 
whom  was  tiie  deceased   last  seen  ? 
imder    what    cireumstanoes  ?    what 
account  is  given  cf  the  matter  by  such 
a  person  or  persons  ?  can  any  motive 
be  suggested  on  the  part  of  any  one  ? 
Suppose  any  inconsistency  or  Sflspve- 
babilitj  sbodd  be  detected  In    the 
aecooBt  given  by  a  sospeeted  person 
of  hb  last  bdng  witii  the  deceased,  is 
it  relerabie  fturiy  to  tlie  confusion 
into  which  each  a  startling  enquiry 
might  Arow  the  most  innocent  person, 
or^  the  more  it  is  consideied,  the  bsopo 
of  purpose  and  motive  istherediscemi- 
Ue*— i»e  more  of  conedons  falsehood  ? 
Has  seaw  answer  been  spontaneooa- 
ly  given*  aoggeetive  of  a  necessity 
for  some  further  enqmry*  the  answer 
to  which  is  at  once  perceived*  by  an 
experienced  and  acute  observer,  to  be 
ntler^  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion A  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  the 
transaction  i  n  qneetien  f     Here  begins 
to  kindle  the  law's  sn^don,  bot  here* 
at  the  same  moment,  appear  her  for- 
bearance and  humaaity— <ehe  will  not 
swier  a  snspeeled  person  lo  answer  a 
nngle  question  open  compulsleB*  but* 
on  the  contrary*  ddiberatdy  warns 
lum  of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
his  answers.    Suppose,  however,  tbe 
next  discovery  should   be»  that  tiie 
missing  person  was*  within  the  know- 
ledge df  the  suspected  person*  possessed 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  the 
time  of  his  disappearance ;    that  tbe 
suspected  person,  up  to  that  time  in 
abject  poverty*  becomes  suddenly  and 
nnaeeouatably  in  possession  of  ample 
funds*  and*  moreover*  is  ineontestably 
poesessed  of  the  clothes  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  personal  property  which  bad 
bdoDged  to  the   missing  person? — 
Yet  suppose*  on  the  other  hand*  the 
enspeoted  person  attempts  no  conced- 
ment   of  these  facts;   and    fortber* 
makes  a  statement*  not  in  itself  impro- 
bable or  incondstent  with  the  previous 
ciremnstances  of  the  missing  party* 
tending  to  throw  strong  doubt  on  the 
presumed  fact  of  his  4e€ilhf  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  murder,  which  is  condst- 
ont*  on  refleedon*  with  dl  tbe  proved 
facts  of  the  case*  and  with  that  of  the 
missmg  party'e  having*  for  instance* 
quitted  thecountry,  to  return  hereafter; 
— hers  the  law  pauses*  is  staggered* 
•uspeetsshe  has  taken  a  false  first  step, 
and  begins,  with  increasing  anxiety 
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and  diffidence,  to  enquire  further  into 
Ihe  matter.  The  suspected  persoUf 
in  the  mean  time»  makes  no  attempt 
to  escape^  though  eqjoying  ample  oo- 
pof  tunities ;  and  at  length  the  law  feds 
•compeUed  to  remove  her  handt  at  least 
for  a  while,  vehement  as  may  he  her 
auspicious  as  to  his  actual  guilt.  Fresh 
4urciim8tanoes  are  hrought  to  Cght, 
tending  to  the  same  conolusion,  pos- 
sibly consistent  with  his  innoeence> 
but  far  more  prohablj  with  his  guilt. 
Still  the  suspected  party  flies  not  before 
the  darkraing  features  of  suspicion* 
but  persbts  calmly  in  hb  original 
vecsion  of  the  affiedi. 

First»  then,  sud  the  law  hi  this  case^ 
in  ihe  antumn  of  1830 — let  me  be 
Assuied  of  the  fact  that  a  murder  has 
beencomnuited—that  the  missing  per- 
aon  is  really  dead.     Melancholy  ez- 

eirienoe  warrants  the  anxiety  of  the 
w  on  tlus  BCore»  namely,  to  obtain 
4TMience  that  the  missing  person  is 
aotually  dead.  The  great  Lord  Hale 
would  never  allow  a  conviction  for 
murder,  unless  proof  were  first  given 
of  the  death  of  the  party  charged  to 
have  been  murdered,  by  either  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  or  the  actual 
finding  of  the  body ;  "  and  tbb,**  says 
ha,(2  Hale,  290,)  <^for  the  sake  of  two 
«ases — the  first,  one  mentioned  by  my 
liord  Coke:  '  The  niece  of  a  gentle- 
man had  been  heard  to  orv  out.  Good 
^mcU,  do  not  hill  met  and  soon  after- 
vcrds  disappeared.  He,  being  pre- 
aently  suspected  of  having  destroyed 
har  for  the  sake  of  her  property,  was 
required  to  produce  her  before  the 
Joatices  of  assize.  She,  however,  had 
absconded,  whereby  he  was  unable  to 
jNTodnce  her;  but,  thinking  to  avert 
auspicion,  procured  another  girl  re- 
aembling  his  niece,  and  produced  her 
as  his  niece.  The  fraud  was  detected* 
and,  together  with  other  circumstances, 
j^peared  so  strongly  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  the  uncle,  that  he  was  convicted  and 
executed  for  the  supposed  murder  of 
his  niece,  who,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
oot,  was  still  living  T  **  "  The  second 
«ase,**  continues  Lord  Hale,  '*  hap< 
l^ned  within  my  own  remembrance  in 
Staffordshire,  where  one  A  was  long 
joaissiog ;  and,  upon  strong  presump- 
tions, B  was  supposed  to  have  murdered 
him,  and  to  have  consumed  him  to 
ashes  in  an  oven»  that  he  might  never 
be  found ;  and  upon  this,  6  was  in- 
dicted for  murder,  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted.   Within  one  year  afterwards^ 
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A  returned,  having  been  indeed  sent 
beyond  seas  against  his  will  by  B,  who 
had  thus  been  innocent  of  the  offence 
for  which  he  suffered."  But  by  far 
the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  kind 
on  record  is  that  of  Ambrose  Gwyn- 
net,  who,  on  evidenee  which  really 
appeared  conclusive  and  irresistible, 
was  condemned  for  murder,  hanged, 
and  gibbeted;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
a  series  of  singular  circumstances,  he 
survived  his  supposed  execution— 
escaped  to  a  foreign  country,  and  there 
actually  saw  and  conversed  with  the 
very  person  for  the  murder  of  whom 
he  bad  been  condemned  to  die.  Surely 
the  frightful  possibility  of  the  recur- 
rence of  such  cases  as  these,  warrants 
the  law  in  requiring  full  and  decisive 
evidence  of  the  death  of  the  party 
missing.  By  this,  however,  is  not 
meant  that  actual  proof  of  the  finding 
and  identifying  of  the  body  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  ''  To  lay  down  a 
strict  rule  to  such  an  extent,'*  justly 
observes  Mr  Starkie,  "  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  .the  most  horrible  conse- 
quences." Accordingly,  in  Hmd" 
mardCsauef  (2  Leach,  571,) a  mariner 
being  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his 
captain  at  sea,  and  a  witness  swearing 
that  he  saw  the  prisoner  throw  the 
captain  overboard,  and  he  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  afterwards,  it  was 
left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  de- 
ceased had  not  been  killed  by  the 
prisoner  before  being  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  jury  found  him  guilty— 
with  the  subsequent  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  the  twelve  judges  to  whom 
the  case  was  referred,  and  the  prisoner 
was  executed.  It  is  indeed  easy  to 
imagine  cases  in  which  the  bodies  of 
murdered  persons,  especially  infants, 
might  be  removed  at  once,  and  for 
ever,  by  the  murderers,  beyond  the 
reach  of  discovery.  But,  to  return  to 
the  case  before  us.  Where  was.  In 
1830,  the  corpus  delicti  proof  of  the 
fact  that  a  murder  had  been  actually 
committed?  The  grounds  of  suspi^ 
don  were  extraordinarily  strong ;  but 
our  law  will  not  convict  upon  mere 
suspicion.  Then  how  far  was  this 
essential  deficiency  supplied  in  184 1 » 
'by  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton, 
coupled  with  the  additional  evidence 
which  that  event  enabled  those  en- 

faged  in  the  investigation  to  collect  ? 
Irst — Was  that  skeleton  the  skeleton 
of  Huntley  ?  It  was  a  very  singular 
place  for  a  skeleton  to  have  been  found 
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would  have  been  a  moat  palpable 
badge  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  The 
circumstance  of  Huntley's  sudden  dis* 
appearance  only  the  day  but  one  be- 
fore a  particular  day,  viz.  Monday, 
2d  August,  on  which  Yarm  Fair  was 
nent  tooth  was  a  most  signal  token  of    held,  will   account   for   a  tolerably 


in ;  the  position  of  the  bones  was  curl- 
ousj  to  say  the  least,  strongly  favour- 
ing the  notion  of  the  body  to  which 
they  had  belonged  having  been  hastilv 
doubled  up  and  thrust  into  the  earth 
the  way  suggested  ;  the  promi- 
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identity,  and  as  a  factf  spolien  to  by 
several  credible  witnesses;  the  general 
appearance  of  the  skull  certainly  suited 
the  description^  of  Huntley's  counte- 
nance and  head  given  by  many  wit- 
nesses;  and  its.  battered,  broken  ap- 
pearance behind,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  singular  circumstance  in  the  case. 
But  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have 
already  presented  to  the  reader  on  this 
part  of  the  case — and  he  must  judge 
for  himself.     To  come  next  to  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses. — Let  me 
first  advert  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  offered 
for  the  production  of  such  evidence  as 
should  lead  to  a  conviction.    Whether 
or  not  such  a  procedure  be  a  politic 
one?  whether  calculated  to  assist  or 
obstruct  the  progress  of  justice? — in 
the  one  case,  by  stimulating  persons 
who  would  otherwise  be  indifferent, 
into  ferreting  out  real  facts;  in  the 
other  case,  by  tempting  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  false  evidence  for  the  sake 
of  gain — I  shall  not  stay  to  enquire. 
It  is  in  my  opinion  a  question  of  im- 
portance and  diflSculty ;  but  one  thing 
IS  clear — the  practice  affords  a  con* 
stant  topic,  under  the  namo  of  "  blood- 
money,    for  vituperative  declamation 
on  the  behalf  of  the  most  guilty  pri- 
soner, and  is  calculated  too  often  to 
turn  the  scale  the  wrong  way — to  in- 
cline a  candid,  but  anxious  juryman, 
to  a  distrust  of  evidence  really  of  the 
most    satisfactory    description.      Of 
course,  I  can  speak  for  myself  only  ; 
but  I  believed  that  all  the  witnesses 
intended  to  speak  the  truth.     I  think 
Mr  Baron  Rolfe  was  also  of  that  opi- 
nion, though  he  seemed  to  suspect  that 
one  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  by  long 
brooding  over  the  matter,  had  got  to 
put  things  together  which  ought  not 
to  have  been,  and  even  to  suppose  one 
or   two  matters  to  have   happened, 
which  had  not.    There  were  certainly 
discrepancies — but  none  of  a  very 
material  description ;  and  could  it  be 


minute  recollection  of  what  happened 
about  that  period  ;  and  above  all,  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighbourhood 
was  directed,  ai  the  time,  to  the  cir* 
cumstances  attending  so  remarkable  a 
disappearance  of  one  of  their  neigh* 
hours  and  companions.     Several  of 
the   principal    witnesses,    moreover, 
answered  promptly  in  the  affirmative 
to  questions  put   bv  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  manifestly  mr  his  advantage 
—for  instance,  as  to  their  having  heard 
Huntley  talk  of  going  to  America,  and 
the  absence  of  all  concealment  by  the 
prisoner  of  the  clothes,  &c.,  belong'* 
mg  to  Huntley.    As  to  the  discrepancy 
with  reference  to  the  six  shirts  spoken 
of  so  distinctly  and    specifically  by 
Maw,  while  Bewick,  whom  he  de- 
scribed to  have  been  with  him  at  the 
time,  spoke  of  their  being  only  ^cr, 
and  gave  a  decisive  reason  for  it, 
with  great  deference  to  the  judge,  I 
think  it  deserving  of  very  little  con- 
sideration.    Bewick  corrdorates  Maw 
up  tojioe  of  the  shirts,  leaving  it  plain 
that  Maw  is  under  a  bonajfde  mistake 
— after  such  a  lapse  of  time — as  to 
there  having  been  a  sixth.     Thus  the 
important  fact  of  the  prisoner's  being 
in  possession  of  Jive  new  shirts  be- 
longing to  Huntley,  is  clearly  esta* 
blisbed;  for  the  mere  negative  evi'^ 
deuce  of  the  old  woman  Hannah  Bes^ 
is  unworthy  of  attention. 

Let  me  first  direct  your  attention  to 
the  prisoner's  oicn  statement.^A  matter 
which,  especially  when  the  statement 
is  made  deliberately,  is  always  worthy 
of  attention.  **  In  criminal  cases  *'— . 
observes  the  distinguished  writer  on 
the  Lnw  of  Evidence,  from  whom  I 
have  already  quoted — **  the  statement 
made  by  the  accused  is  of  essentiid 
importance  in  some  points  of  view. 
Such  is  the  complexity  of  human  af> 
fairs,  and  so  infinite  the  combinations 
of  circumstances,  that  the  true  hypo- 
thesis  which  is  capable  of  explaining* 
and  reuniting  all  the  apparently  eon- 


otherwise,  when  such  a  large  body  of  flicting  circumstances  of  the  case,  may 
witnesses  came  to  speak  to  so  many  escape  the  acutest  penetration :— but 
different  circumstances,  which  had  the  prisoner,  so  far  as  he  alone  is  con- 
happened  so  long  before  ?  An  entire  cemed,  can  always  afford  a  cine  to 
concord,  in  things  great  and  smal)>  them ;  and  though  he  may  be  unable 
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to  rapport  bis  statement  bj  evidence, 
bis  account  of  the  transaction  is>  for 
tbis  purpose^  always  most  material 
and  important.     The  effect  may  be, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  suggest  a  yiew 
which  consists  with  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  observation;   while,  on  the 
ether  hand,  its  efifect  may  be  to  narrow 
the    question    to    the    consideration 
whether  that  statement  be  or  be  not 
excluded  by  the  evidence.*'    Now,  in 
the  present  case,  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment corroborates  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  evidence.      He  admits  a 
Ibll  knowledge,  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
Jaly  1830,  of  Huntley's  possession  of 
L.85,  16s.  4d.,  and  that  Thursday, 
29th  July  1830,  was  '*  the  yery  last 
time  he  clapped  eyes  on*'  Huntley. 
Nevertheless,  four    witnesses    speak 
diecisively  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
seen  him  in  Huntley's  company  at 
four  different  periods  of  the  ensuing 
nemorable  day,  Friday — viz.  5  o'clock, 
a.  m. ;  3  or  4  o'clock,  p.  m. ;  8  o'clock, 
p.  m. ;   and  9  or  10  o*cIock,  p.  m. — 
en  the  last  of  which  occasions,  the 
prisoner  (having  a  gun  in  his  hand,) 
Huntley,  and  Garbutt  being  together, 
and  going  towards  Crathorne  Wood, 
to  which  they  were  then  very  near.— - 
Was  this  a  mere  error  of  recollection, 
or  a  wilful  falsehood  of  the  prisoner's  ? 
Or  are  all  the  four  witnesses  contra- 
dieting  him— each  speaking  to  a  dif- 
ferent period  of  the  day,  and  to  a 
different  place — in  error,  or  conspira- 
tors and  perjurers  ?  If  they  bespeaking 
the  truth,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
believe  that  Goldsborough  could  have 
forgotten  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
been  so  mnch  in  Huntley's  company, 
up  even  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of 
his  being  so  mysteriously  missing- 
knowing  that  his  movements  in  con- 
nexion with  Huntley  had  immediately 
become  the  subject  of  keen  enquiry, 
and   most  vehement  suspicion.     If, 
then,  he  deliberately  falsified  the  fact, 
what  are  we  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
that  circumstance,  as  to  his  object  and 
motives?    Again.     Before  he  made 
the  statement,  he  had  heard  all  the 
evidence  against  him  read  over — and 
a  very  essential  part  of  it  was  that 
respecting  his  having  been,  so  very 
•oon  after  Huntley's  disappearance, 
in  possession  of  his  clothes,  and  also 
of  a  large  sum  of  money.    Yet  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  these  matters— 
ndther  denies  nor  accounts  for  them 
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in  any  way  whatever:  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  when  arrested 
by  Gernon  in  June  1841,  he  denied 
having  ever  had  any  of  Huntley's 
clothes,  or  his  watch.  He  makes  no 
attempt  to  account  for  his  sudden 
possession  of  so  much  money  between 
the  period  of  Huntley's  disappearance 
and  the  spring  of  1831 — though  he 
did  state,  then,  that  he  had  married  a 
wife  with  eightj^  pounds  1  Nor  does 
he  offer  any  explanation  of  the  con- 
tradictory accounts  he  had  given  as  to 
Huntley's  having  gone  to  America, 
and  his— the  prisoner's — possession  of 
the  clothes,  &c. ;  nor  re-affirm  any  of 
them.  In  short,  his  statement  appears 
as  remarkable  for  what  it  does  no^ con- 
tain, as  it  is  important  for  what  it  does. 
I  also  consider  it  characterized  by  no 
little  tact  and  circumspection,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  guilt :  he  frankly 
admits  a  great  deal  which  he  felt  he 
might  be  contradicted  in,  if  he  were 
to  deny  it — viz.  his  knowledge  of 
Huntley's  receipt  of  the  exact  sum 
(within  a  few  pence)  on  the  day  of 
his  actually  receiving  it;  suggesting 
a  motive  for  his  absconding  to  Ame- 
rica, and  for  his  so  frequently  being  in 
the  prisoner's  company  —  asserting 
that  he  finally  parted  openly  with 
Huntley  at  the  shop  door  of  Famaby, 
in  the  town  of  Hutton  Rudby ;  and 
contentiog  himself  with  a  brief  but 
solemn  denial  of  the  truth  of  Groun- 
dy's  statement. 

That  statement,  and  its  author's  sui- 
cide immediately  after  making  it,  in- 
vest the  whole  facts  of  the  case  with 
an  air  of  extraordinary  mystery.  It 
contains  on  the  face  of  it  surely  a 
glaring  improbability — namely,  that 
the  prisoner  should  have  been  so  in- 
sane as  to  commit  himself  gratuitously 
and  irretrievably  to  one  who  he  knew 
might  immediatelv  have  caused  his 
apprehension,  and  secured  incontes- 
table proof  of  his  guilt  in  the  mur- 
dered body.  Stranger  still,  perhaps, 
is  it,  that  if  Groundy  really  had  no 
further  part  in  the  business  than  he 
represents  in  that  statement,  he  should 
not  have  disclosed  the  guilt  of  Golds- 
borough  at  once,  instead  of  continu- 
ing ever  after  burdened  with  such  a 
guilty  secret,  and  for  no  adequate 
motive.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  one 
of  the  witnesses,  Anthony  Wiles, 
(ante  p.  264,)  disclosed  incidental- 
^— (for  his  evidence  was  called  with 
another  view)— a  circumstance  worthy 
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of  attention — viz.  that  one 

men    with   whom  the  prisoner  was 

drinking    on    the    Saturday    night 

after  Huntley's   disappearance,    was 
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of  the  was  one  of  the  shots  fired  by  a  poacher 
in  another  part  of  the  wood  ?  How- 
ever wide  of  the  mariL  Bmy  be  tXi 
these  speculations 9  there  was  one  itnet 


Groundy ;  yet  the  prisoner  says,  *'  if    in  evidence  respecting  this  gun  whieb 


it  was  the  last  words  I  had  to  speak, 
I  never  was  with  him."  At  all  events, 
a  faint  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  the 
oase,  by  the  fact  that  Groundy  waa 
actually  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
and  in  his  company  about  the  very 
time  of  the  transaction  deposed  to. 
Again,  tlie  truth  of  his  description 
of  the  localities,  is  confirmed  by  those 
who  went  to  examine  them.  The  pri- 
soner asks  him  nothing :  was  it  be- 
cause ke  dared  not  f 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of 
events.  I  take  it  to  be  proved  be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  that,  con- 
trary to  the  deliberate  signed  statement 
of  the  prisoner,  he  was  seen  with  a 

Sun  about  ten  o*clock  at  night  on  Fri- 
ay,  SOth  July  1830,  in  company  with 
Huntley   and  Garbutt,  near    a  lane 
or  bridfe  road  leading  to  Cratfaome 
Wood.     That  gun  he  had  purchased 
only  a  few  days  previously,  but  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  Huntley's 
receipt  of  his  money.    The  report  of 
a  gun  is  heard  from  the  wood  within 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after- 
wards ;  Huntley  is  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  more ;  and  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  that  night,  the  prisoner  is 
observed  stealing  out  of  his  house,  to 
go  and  listen  at  the  constable's  housey 
and,  after  being  so  occupied   for  a 
minute  or  two,  return  to  his  own. 
The    next   time   that  he   is  seen,  is 
when    drinking    in    company   with 
Groundy  late  on  Saturday  night.  But, 
on  returning  for  a  moment  to  the 
wood — it  is  certainly  an  embarrassing 
fact  that  the  witness  spoke  to  having 
heard  two  reports  within  half  a  mi- 
nute of  each  other ;  whereas  the  pri- 
soner's was  a  single-barrelled    gun. 
If  the  witness*s  recollections  were  ac- 
curate— which  I  saw  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt— how  is  the  fact  to  be 
accounted  for  ?     If  the  prisoner's  was 
the  only  gun,  it  is  next  to  impossibie 
that  he  could  have  so  rapidly  re- loaded 
and  fired  again,  especially  under  the 
horrid  circumstances  supposed .     Was 
there^  then,  a  second  gun,  which  had 
been  unobserved  by  them,  and  in  Gar- 
butt's  hand? — or  concealed,  in  readi- 
ness, in  the  wood  ? — or  had  he  or  the 
prisoner  a  pistol  also,  with  which  to 
repair  an  wcfTectual  first  shot?— or 


I  do  not  recollect  Mr  Baron  Rolfe 
commenting  upon  to  the  jury.  A  day- 
or  two  after  the  dlsappearaaoe  of 
Hmitley,  Richardson  called  om  the 
prisoner  for  payment  of  this  goo,  whes 
the  prisoner  refused,  and  returned  i^ 
saying  that  he  did  not  want  it^  amd 
had  not  used  it :  on  which,  Biehard^ 
son  put  his  finger  down  the  muzzle  to 
tr^  it,  and  drew  it  back  all  blackened 
with  discharged  powder,  and  thin«on«- 
victed  him  of  a  falsehood.  What  ht-- 
ference  is  to  be  drawn  from  thb  ? 

Then,  as  to  the  blood  found  on  the 
road,  a  fact  spoken  to  by  two  credi- 
ble  witnesses  at  the  trial,  one  of  theia 
having  also  named  it  to  the  constabie 
the  same  day  on  which  he  observed 
it—- was  it  human  blood?  If  so,  it 
was  lying  very  near  the  spot  wheiw 
Huntley  had  last  been  seen ;  and,  if 
his  blood,  it  must  have  been  lying, 
there,  moreover,  two  days  and  twv- 
nights— t.  e.  from  Friday  midnight^ 
till  nine  o'clock  a.m.  on  Moaidayi 
morning.  The  blood  wss  described 
as  "  state  looking,*'  and  the  weather 
had  been  fkir  and' dry,  Imt  the  nuMl 
was  not  a  much  frequented  one.  It* 
was  spoken  of  by  one  witness  as  » 
'^  pool ;"  but  if  scs  it'  conld  not  bave> 
lain  there  since  die  Friday  nigirt? 
blood  then  shed,  woidd  have  be^me* 
a  dark  cosgulated  mass,  potably  eo*- 
vered  with  dtnt.     Again,  en  the  snp*^ 

Eosition  of  its  having  been  HnntieyV 
k>od,  he  must  have  been  morderod 
oa  the  high-road ;  was  that  a  probih- 
ble  thing,  when  they  were  close  bsr 
the  secret  shades  of  Cratbeme  Wood» 
tb  which  they  were  idi  seen  going  ? 
May  they  have  gone  into  the  woed  ? 
May  Huntley  have  become  alarmed 
at  their  condtict — nade  his  way  out 
of  the  wood  into  the  high-road,  and- 
there  received  the  murderous  fire  of 
his  assailants?  But  the  spot  wimre 
the  blood  lay  was,  moreover,  (hsn 
four  to  six  miles*  distance  finom  Stoker 
ley  Bedt,  wliere  the  boees  mtm 
found.  When  and  by  wfaera  was 
Huntley^s  body  taken  to  Stekealeyt 
Beck  ?  It  could  not  have  been  taken 
the  same  nighty  at  leasts  it  n  vwy. 
highly  improbable  that  such  woiili^ 
be  the  fact;  for  the  prisoBer  wes  a^*-^ 
own  house  between  twdv<9  and 
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o'clock  that  nigbt;  and,  aeeonliiift  to 
Groaiidy*8  aeoount,  the  body  of  Hunt- 
ley was  lying  in  the  wood  on  Wed^ 
oesday  the  4th  August.  Where  then 
had  it  lain  betwven  the  Friday  night 
and  the  Wednesday  following  ?  In  a 
secret  part  of  the  wood,  covered  up  ? 
or  had  it  been  boned  on  the  Friday 
night  temporarily,  in  the  potatee  garth, 
where  Maw  said  he  saw  sone  earth 
that  looked  newly  dng?  1  ow«i  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  last  piece 
of  Maw*s  evMenee ;  for  it  is  hard  to 
belieTe^  that  had  he  really  witnessed 
80  suspicious  an  appearance,  at  such 
a  spot,  after  such  a  supposed  tragedy, 
and  when  actually  in  quest  of  the 
body,  he  must  have  called  attention 
to  it,  and  dng  it  up.  I  ought  to  men-- 
tion,  howeter,  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  Maw  was  then  aware  of  the  ciN 
eumstance  of  the  blood  on  the  road. 
Here  let  me  put  together  two  little 
circumstances  in  the  case,  which  may 
suggest  not  an  unimportant  inference. 
It  would  appear  highly  probable,  as- 
suming the  bones  to  hate  been  HunN 
hy%  that  for  obvious  reaeons  his 
body  would  have  been  stripped  of  it9 
clothrag,  to  lessen  any  rabsequent 
chanees  of  detection.  New,  thens  were 
no  vettiges  of  clothing  foundwith  the 
bones,  and  eleven  years  was  not,  X 
should  think,  a  sufficiently  long  space 
ef  time  to  admit  of  woollen  clothes 
decaying  or  mouldering  away  so  en- 
tirely, as  to  leave  no  trace  of  thom  ■ 
not  even  buttons  of  bone  or  metal^— 
with  the  exception  of  one  iMge  flat 
button,  which  was  found  at  or  near 
the  spot,  and  not  answering  to  the 
deseription  of  any  belongisg  to  Hunt- 
ley, and  possibly  there  by  men  acci-- 
dent.  If  Hundey  bad  been  shot,  his 
elothes  must  have  been  stained  and 
steeped  in  blood,  and  the  safety  of  thfe 
nmtierers  would  require  the  destroc« 
tion  of  such  evidences  of  their  guilt. 
Now,aeveral  witnesses  speak  to  the  fact 
of  Goldsborough'a  being  seen  akme  a 
day  or  two  after  Huntley's  disappear- 
ance, in  his  house,  late  at  night,  with 
a  large  fire  (in  the  first  week  of  Ati« 
gust)  burning  something  that  gave  eut 
a  strong  **  smdi  ofwooUen  burning,** 
May  these  have  been  the  bloody 
elothes  ef  Huntley  ? 

To  pTOcoed;  The  prisoner,  seen 
in  Hunt]ey*8  company  up  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  sudden  and'  total 
dfeappearancef  is  seen,  the  day  but 
one  afleiv  laying  out  L.T  in  the  poN 
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chase  of  a  cow,  and  in-  possession  of 
both  banknotes  and  gt>ld--4iaving 
been,  up  to  a  very  short  lime  befbre^ 
in  the  most  abject  povert)%  and  even 
destitution; — and,  moreover,  in  pos*- 
session  of  a  large  quantity  of  clothee 
belonging,  unquestSonaMy,*  to  the^ 
missing  man;  Thie  of  itself,  unex^- 
piained,  is  sufficient  to  raise  a  violtmt 
presumption  of  the  prisoner's  guilt. 
But  here  also  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary. «« If  a  horse  be  stokn  from  A," 
says  Lord  Hale,  **  and  the  same  day 
B  be  fbnnd  on  him,  it  is  a  strong  pre« 
sumption  that  B  stele  hisK  Tet  I  do 
recollect  that,  before  a  very  learned 
and  wary  judge,  in  such  an  instance 
B  was  condenmed',  and  executed^  at 
Okford  assises :  and  yst,  within  two 
assizes  afterwards,  C  be^ng  appro* 
bended  for  another  robbery,  upon  his 
judgment  and  execution  confeswd  that 
Ae  had  been  the  man  who  stole  the 
horse,  and  that,  being  closely  pursued, 
he  desired  6,  a  stranger;  to  walk  his 
horse  for  him,  while  he  turned  aside, 
as  he  said,  fbr  a  necessary  occasion, 
and  escaped,  and  B  was  apprehended' 
with  the  horse,  and  died  InnoceDtly. 
Now,  In  the  present  ease,  here  is  a 
man  suddenly  missing-,  known  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  considerable'  mm 
of  money — the  prisoner  to  have  been 
aware  of  it — to  have  been  seen  in  his 
company  up  to  almost  the  lastmomenf 
before  his  disappearenoe-^O  become 
suddenly  enriched^  having  pi^viously 
been  a  paupei^— and  in  possession  of 
veiy  many  article  of  dothing  belongw 
ing  tD  the  missing  mem.  All  these 
circumstances  point  one  way;  but' 
t^en,  on  the  other  hand,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  conceal  hie  possession  of 
either  money  or  dothes,  nor  te  estfape 
or  quit  the  neighbourhood  during  the 
time  when  suspidon  was  hottest. 
Then  he  gives  certsunly  contradictory 
answers  concerning  the  wey  in  which 
he  became  possessed  of  these  matters 
— >but  all  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
story  he  U\%  that  the  missing  man 
has  gone  to  America,  and  that  he  (the 
prisoner)  assisted  him,and'still  seckste 
baffle  the  punuit  of  his  absent  friend. 
But  if  the  latter  story  be  true,  is  it 
probable,  is  it  credftfe,  that  Huntley, 
meditadng  sueh  an  expeditfra,.  would 
first  strip  hfanself  of^lLhisnewljf^pnr-i 
chased  clothes,  fecve tfiembehind  blm^ 
and  never  afterwards  eemeorseDd'  Uik 
claim  them  ?  But  all  the  fkcts  of  tbei 
CBse>  asfhirlyand'as  aceoratdystatk 
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ed  as  I  know,  are  now  laid  before 
you ;  and  is  not  this  indeed  a  striking^ 
specimen  of  the  importance  of,  and 
the  difficulties  attending,  circumstan- 
tial evidence  ?  I  shall  proceed  to  pro- 
pose several  hypotheses  for  your  con- 
aideration,  in  order  to  see  whether 
any  of  them  will  reconcile  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, or  which  of  them  will  re-, 
concile  most  of  them,  and  in  the  most 
natural  manner.  "  Tne  force  of  cir- 
«eumstantial  evidence,  being  exclusive 
in  its  nature,  and  the  mere  coincidence 
of  the  hypothesis  with  the  circum- 
atances  being,  in  the  abstract,  insuffi- 
cient, unless  they  exclude  every  other 
supposition,  it  is  essential  to  enquire^ 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention, 
what  other  hypotheses  there  may  be 
agreeing  wholly  or  partially  with  the 
facts  in  evidence.  Those  which  agree 
-even  partially  with  the  circumstances 
.  are  not  unworthy  of  examination,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  a  more  accurate 
examination  of  those  facts  with  which, 
at  first,  they  might  appear  to  be  in- 
consistent ;  and  it  is  possible  that  on  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  these 
facts,  their  authenticity  may  be  ren- 
dered doubtful,  or  even  altogether  dis- 
proved." The  same  able  writer  from 
whom  this  passage  is  quoted,  Mr  Starkie, 
has  another  observation,  which  also 
I  wish  you  to  take  along  with  you  in 
.  dealing  with  the  facts  of  this  case. 

"To  acquit,  on  light,  trivial,  and 
fanciful  suppositions,  and  remote  con- 
jectures, is  a  virtual  violation  of  the 
jttror*8oath ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  ought  not  to  condemn^  unless  the 
evidence  exclude  from  his  mind  all 
reoionable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  imlest  he  be  so  convinced 
by  the  evidence f  thai  he  would  venture  to 
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to  be  forwarded  to  him  i  and  Golds« 
borough  acted  dishonestly  by  him,  in 
disposing  of  the  clothes  and  spending 
the  money.  Huntley  may  be  now  alive, 
and  meditating  a  return  home. 

Second  Ifypothetis, — Huntley  is  dead, 
and  was  murdered  by  Garbult,  in  whose 
company  he  had  been  left  by  Golds- 
borough. — Garbntt  being  also  pursued 
by  the  officers  of  justice  for  other  of- 
fences, hastily  absconded,  and  may 
now  be  dead,  or  abroad. 

Third  Hypothesis, — Gronndy  was 
the  actual  murderer,  possibly  instiga- 
ted by  Goldsborough;  or  Goldsborough 
only  subsequently  informed  byGroundy 
of  the  murder,  and  insisting  on  receiv- 
ing a  great  portion  of  the  money,  as 
the  price  of  his  silence. — He  commit- 
ted  suicide  from  fear  lest  his  guilt 
should  come  out  in  court,  at  the  trial 
—-through  his  being  unable  to  stand 
solemn  and  public  questioning  upon 
the  subject.  He  may  have  bron  also 
partly  influenced  by  remorse  at  havlog 
wrongfully  sworn  away  the  life  of 
Goldsborough. 

Fourth  Hypothesis,*^  Gromid J f  Gar- 
butt,  and  Goldsborough,  or  Groundy 
and  Goldsborough,  were  all  concerned 
as  principals  in  the  murder.  The  se« 
cond  gun  was  Groundy*8,  who  Joined 
them  in  the  wood. 

Lastly, — With  reference  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  let  us  enquire  more 
fully,  whether  his  guilt  or  innocence 
is  more  consistent  with  the  proved 
facts  of  the  case. 

If  innocent,  he  must  stand*  or  fall 
b^  his  story  of  Huntley*s  having  left 
him  on  his  way  to  America,  after  la 
vain  pressing  Goldsborough  to  accom- 
pany him.  It  certainly  does  appear 
that  Huntley  had  contemplated  such  a 


act  upon  that  conviction,  in  matters  of    step,  and  there  are  other  circumstances 


the  highest  concern  and  importance  to  his 
oum  interest,** 

First  Hypothesis, — Huntley  really 
did  go  off  in  the  way  alleged,  to  Ameri- 
ca or  elsewhere,  to  avoid  his  creditors, 
and  also  his  wife,  and  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  her.  He 
may  have  since  died  a  natural — an  ac- 
cidental—or a  violent  death,  under 
circumstances  depriving  him  of  the 


favouring  the  notion  that  Goldsbo- 
rough and  Huntley  had  been  busily 
concerting  a  scheme  for  Huntley's  go- 
ing off  privately  to  America.  He  was, 
durin^g  the  whole  of  the  time  between 
the  22d  and  30th  July,  incessantly 
coming  over  to  Goldsborough,  and 
remaining  in  his  company.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
his  disappearance,  he  was  seen  coming 


opportunity  of  disposing  by  will  of    to  Goldsborough's  house,  where  he  was 


what  he  knew  was  coming  to  him ;  and 
this  death  may  have  happened  very 
shortly  after  his  departure.  He  left 
the  more  valuable  portions  of  his  clothes 
and  property,  and  a  great  portion  of 
Jus  money,  in  Goldsborough's  hands. 


immediately  admitted.  They  may  have 
arranged  that  Goldsborough  should  go 
and  fetch  Huntley's  things,  the  same 
day,  from  Huntley's  to  Goldsborough's 
house,  to  keep  for,  or  send  after, 
Huntley;  in  pursuance  of  which  Golds- 
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borough  wenty  and  returned  with  the 
articles  in  question  in  a  sack,  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  dajr.     It 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, that  Huntley  should  leave  aeon* 
siderableportion  of  his  money  in  Golds- 
borough's  hands*  for  safety's  sake— .to 
be  remitted  as  Huntley  might  want  it. 
Or  Goldsborough  might  have  promised 
and  intended  to  follow  him  shortly 
afterwards ;  but  fondness  for  his  chilcf- 
ren  may  have  kept  him  back — and  he 
may .  have   determined   on   playing 
Huntley  false*  and  appropriating  the 
money  and  property  left  with  him  to 
bis  own  nse»  relying  on  Huntley's  not 
Tenturing  to  return,  lest  he  should  be 
saddled  with  the  support  of  his  wife ; 
but  if  be  should  return*  then  resolving 
to  impose  on  him  as  much  difficulty 
as  possible  in  elaiming  his  own*  by 
converting  his  money  and  articles  of 
furniture*  and  of  farming  purchases. 
His  contradictory  accounts  of  Hunt- 
ley's movements  are  consistent  with 
bis  wish  to   baffle  the   pursuers   of 
Huntley*  by  putting  them  on   false 
Bcents ;  and  this  may  serve  to  explain 
Ills  light  jocular  tone  in  speaking  of 
Huntley's  absence : — *'  You*ll  all  see* 
by  and  by*  whether  he's  murdered  or 
not."    In  this  view  of  the  case*  the 
blood  on  the  road*  the  gun-shot  in  the 
wood*  and  the  burning  of  clothes  soon 
afterwards*  if  such  facts  really  hap- 
pened* have  no  true  connexion  with 
each  other ;  and  the  skull  and  bones 
produced*  were  not   the   skull  and 
bones  of  Huntley.     Let  it*  moreover* 
be  borne  in  mind*  that  Goldsborough 
did  not  attempt  any  concealment  of 
property  or  money*  or  escape — neither 
after  nor  before  suspicion  had  settled 
on  him — ^not  even  when  set  at  liberty 
after  his  arrest  in  the  month  of  July 
1841. 

But  if  the  prisoner  be  guiily,  let  us 
imagine  that,  from  the  time  of  learn- 
ing that  Huntley  had  become  possess- 
ed of  so  considerable  a  sum  of  money* 
the  prisoner  had  eonceived  the  idea  of 
destroying  him  in  order  to  obtain  that 
money*  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  that  be  had  only  carried  in- 
fo effect  his  previously  expressed  in- 
tention of  going  off  to  America. 
That  in  pursuance  of  such  an  inten- 
tion* Huntley  had  sent  his  clothes, 
&c,,  on  the  Friday*  to  the  prisoner's 
house — that*  in  short*  they  formed  the 
contents  of  the  bag*  or  sack*  which  the 
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Srisoner  was  seen  carrying  into  his 
ouse  on  the  Friday  afternoon.   That* 
either  alone*  or  in  company  with  Gar- 
butt  or  Groundy*  he  allured  Huntley 
into  Crathome  Wood*  under  the  pre- 
text of  shooting  a  hare*  and  enjoying 
a  pleasant  supper  together;   which 
Huntley*  who  might  have  become  lo- 
quacious through  previous  drinking 
with  the  prisoner*  and  possibly  Gar- 
butt  and  Groundy*  or  one  of  them— 
mentioned  to  Maw*  in  a  merry  humour, 
on  meeting  him  on  the  road*  as  de- 
scribed by  Maw.     That  he  may  have 
been  shot,  either  in  the  wood*  or  on 
the  high-road*  where  the  blood  was 
found ;    and  his  body  buried  for  a 
while,  or  concealed  in  the  wood  till  it 
could  be  permanently  disposed  of. 
That  the  prisoner  then  returned  to 
his  own  house,  and  having  been,  pos- 
sibly* alarmed  by  some  noise  into  the 
suspicion  that  his  motions  had  been 
watched,  slipped  out*  shortly  after- 
wards* to  ascertain  whether  there  were 
any  grounds  for  his  fears.    That  he 
then  cleansed  himself  from  any  marks 
of  the  deed  in  which  he  had  been  en« 
gaged*  and  resolved  on  the  course  he 
should  pursue— namely,  to  give  out 
that  he  had  set  Huntley  on  his  way  to 
America.     That,  finding  the  current 
of  suspicion  setting  in  more  strongly 
against  him  than  he  had  anticipated* 
be  resolved*  on  due  deliberation,  dis- 
trusting the  chance  of  escaping  by 
flight*  to  stay  and  brave  it  out  by  a 
bold  and  consistent  adherence  to  the 
fiction  of  Huntley's  having  gone  off 
secretly  to  America.     That  if  neither 
Garbutt  nor  Groundy  had  been  origi- 
nally parties  to  the  murder*  the  pri- 
soner may  have  taken  both*  or  either, 
subsequently*  into  his  confidence*  to 
secure  his  or  their  as^srance  in  suc- 
cessfuUy  disposing  of  the  body ;  re- 
warding him  or  them  by  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney*  which  he  might  have  represented 
as  being  the  greater  portion  of  what 
he  had  found  on  the  person  of  Hunt- 
ley.    That  the  prisoner*  either  alone* 
or  assisted  by  one  or  buth  of  these 
men*  afterwards  disinterred  the  body* 
if  temporarily  buried*  or  removed  it 
from  any  place  where  it  had  lain  hid* 
and  carried  it  to  Stokesley  Beck*  at 
night-time,  and  thrust  it,  naked*  into 
a  hole  they  dug  into  the  bank  of  the 
Beck*  as  a  place  distant,  secluded,  and 
to  escape  suspicion — bringing  home 
the  bloody  clothes*  and  burning  them 
as  soon  as  possible.      That*  subse- 
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qaently,  he  beoame  agitated,  sileotf 
and  reserved — tormented  by  his  owa 
refleeUoii«»  asd  terrified  by  the  eon* 
tinned  strsngth  of  public  snspicionf 
and  the  seardi  after  Huntley's  body. 
That  his  object  being  to  divert  the- 
searcheiB,  if  pofisibloy  from  proceed- 
ing towards  Stokesley  Beek»  he  con* 
ceiyed  himself  lU^ely  to  attain  that 
end  by  himself  suggesting  that  the 
body  might  be  found  there^-a  bold 
and  desperate  expedient,  founded  on 
the  belief  that  any  sugg^tion  of  that 
sort  by  Aim,  would  certainly  be  disre- 
garded. That*  finding  the  search  at 
length  abandoned,  and  the  vehemence 
of  public  suspicion  to  be  abating*  but 
yet  rendering  his  continuance  at  Hut- 
ton  Rudby  troublesome  and  dangerous, 
he  resolved  to  transfer  his  residence, 
under  a  forged  name,  to  Bamslev. 
That  when,  so  many  years  afterwards, 
so  abruptly  ohaUenged  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Huntley,  he  was  thrown  off 
his  guard,  so  as  to  forget  the  notoriety 
of  his  having  possessed  the  clothes 
and  property  of  Huntley,  and  denied 
that  fact  to  the  officer  who  took  him 
into  custody.  That  he  was  dismayed 
bv  the  appearance  of  Groundy  against 
him,  and  dared  not  bA  him  any  qoes- 
tions,  lest  he  should  thereby  reveal 
more  of  the  transaetion ;  ancQ  oonse- 
quently^  felt  compelled  to  content 
himsdf  with  &  general  denial  of 
Groundy'a  statements.  That  he  in- 
wardly shniniL  from  the  frightful  spec- 
tacle of  the  shattered  skull,  knowing  it 
to  be  that  of  Huntley«-and  that  hor- 
BOft  looked  up  at  him  from  these  eye- 
less soekets. 

But  stay  1  A  sudden  stir  announces 
the  return,  after  a  long  absence^  of  the 
jury ;  and  the  crowded  court  is  quickly 
hushed  into  agitated  silence,  as  the 
jury  entep — the  foreman  carrying  with 
him  the  skull  and  bones  ;  and  the 
prisoner  is  re-^laeediat  the  bar  to  hoar 
his  doom.  The  judge  hen  in  readi. 
nesa,  but  concealed,  the  black  cap, 
shotdd  it  become^  within  a  few  mo- 
ments, his-dreadful  duty  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  prisoner^ 
The  names  of  the  jury  are  called  over 

How  nowv-dear  Christopher,  sar  you  ?  or  yoot  candid  and  ottsntive  reader  ? 
Had  yon  been  upon  the  jury,  should  you  have  said — GuUtyt  or  I^t  GttHUf  t 
I  am,  as  ever,  dear  Christopher,  your  loving  friend, 

Q»  0.  Q- 


one  by  one,  and  the  priseiier  eyes 
them  with  unutterable  foelings.  Thcaa 
comes  the  fearful  moment. 

Clerk  (tf  Aarraigm — Gentlemen  «tf 
the  Jury,  are  yon.  agreed  upon  your 
verdict?.— Do  yon  say  that  Bobei^ 
Goldsborongh,  tiie  prjsoaer  at  the  bai^ 
is  guilty  of  the  niurder  and  fSelenj 
with  which  he  stands  chaiTged,  or  not 
guilty? 

i?or«fiiiui.-^N«T  GOILTT. 

Chrh  <^  Afrmign» — Geademen  of 
the  Jury,  you  say  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Robert  Goldsboi>OHgh,  b  not 
guilty.  That  is  your  verdiet ;  and  so 
you  sa^r  all  ? — (To  the  Governor  of  the 
Castle)— ^<'  Remove  the  prisoner  from 
the  barJ* 

The  ^rardict  did  net  seem  wfaoliyi 
unexpected  by  the  andience ;  and  it 
was  received  in  blank  ailenee.  The 
prisoner  exhibited  no  symptoms  o£ 
satisfaction  or  exultaUon  on  hearin|^ 
the  verdict  prononnoed;  but  main, 
tained  the  same  phlegmatic  opprmmd 
air  which  he  had  exhibited  throngh- 
out.  As  seen,  however,  as  he  was 
removed  from  the  bai%  and  before  he 
had  quitted  the  dods,  hr  whispered, 
with  tremnloos  eagemeaa,  in  the  ear 
of  tiie  officer—*'  Ckm  thmfiry-me  agamp 
lad  f  **  No ;  thou*s  clear  of  it  now* 
altogether,"  was  the  reply:  on  wfalidi 
Goldsboraugii  heawd  a  very  deep 
sighi  and  said,  *'  If  they'd  pat  me  oa 
my  trial  in  1680,  I  oould  have  got 
plenty  to  come  forward  and  dear  moJ* 
nithin  half  an  hour  afberwards,  he  was 
seen  dressed  as  he  had  appwed  at 
the  bar  of  the  couit,  oaiy  that  be  had 
his  baton,  and  carried  a  sasall  handle 
of  dotfaes  tied  up  in  a  bhie  and- white 
cotton  handkerchief  under  hie  arm» 
walking  qnietly  out  of  the  frowning^ 
gates  of  York  Castle,  oncemore  a  free 
man,  to  go  whithersoever  he  chose. 
He  was  quickly  joined  by  two  mean- 
looking  men;  and  spent  the  next  hoar 
or  so  in  walking  about  the  town,  and 
looking  in  to  the  varioaa  diop-win- 
dow%  oocanonally  followed' by  a  Httfe 
crowd  of  bo3«  andothen  wholiad  n^ 
hinu 
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THE    HYMN  TO  APffRODITB. — HOlflBB. 
BY  THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  HOMBk's  HYilHg,  aiLKTCOES,  ETC 

Op  the  fair  Queen  of  Cyprus,  toll  me,  »iiie< 
Th*  all  golden  Aphrodite  and  her  doinge; 
She  sweet  desires  did  into  gods  infuse, 

And  tome  the  hearts  of  mortals  to  her  ifooings — 
She  gave  the  birds  their  comngs; 
And  every  brute  and  beast  of  land  or  ocean 
To  her  obedient  are,  and  fisdi  inspured  commotiom 
Three  only  oould  she  never  yet  persuade 

By  any  wile  or  art— tire  wondrous  child 
Of  aegis- bearer  Jove,  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
For  never  deeds  of  love  ker  heart  beguiled. 
But  only  tumults  wild; 
Conflicts  of  Mars— the  glory  and  the  rage 
And  roar  of  battle— these  did  all  her  thoughts  engage* 
For  she,  Minerva  first  tmiglit  man  to  bnild 

Chariote  of  ww,  with  many  a  braaen  f^ 
And  punctures  bright,  with  brazen  luitee  fill  d. 
In  quiet  homes,  and  far  from  battle's  din. 
Maidens  of  softest  skin ; 
Their  virgin  tasks  'twas  her  delight  to  teach. 
Inspiring  skilfhl  purpose  in  the  heart  of  each. 
Nor  could.the  langiitev-loving  Aphrodite 

Move  Dian,  gkuying  in  her  golden  quiver* 
And  shafts  that  'nwng  the  quarry  slay  the  mighty. 
And  the  vast  beasts  on  mountain  top  deliver 
Into  her  hands,  and  give  her 
Dance,  lyre,  and  shoating,.all  her  joy  and  trast. 
And  shade-retiring  groves,  and  oitiea  of  the  just* 
Nor  did  chaste  Vesta  yield  to  deeds  of  love — 

Vesta,  she  first  of  the  Satumian  broody 
And  last-bom  Vesta,  by  the  will  of  Jow, 
Revered,  whom  Neptune  and  Apcrtlo  w<u>*d» 
But  she  their  suit  withstood ; 
And  resolute  of  chooce  denied  them  both — 
ToucVd  the  great  father's  head  and  swore  a  mighty  oath. 

That  she  would  live  for  aye  in  virgin  state, 

And,  for  that  oath  stands  perfect,  Jove's  decree 
Gave  seat  and  maintenance— immaculate 

To  stt  in  Heaven's  mid-house — and  where  may  be 
Temple,  there  every  knee. 
Before  all  other  Gods,  to  her  must  fall, 
As  she  were  special  Queen,  and  President  of  all. 
These  three  alone  never  her  soft  persuasion. 

Nor  wile  could  bend— but  not  a  thing  beside,. 
That  breathes  in  Heaven,  or  over  Earth's  creation^. 
Could  find  e8cane,~Tbe  Thunderer  in  hb  pride, 
Ev*n  him  did  she  deride^ 
And  turn,  whene'er  she  will'd,  what  greatest  is 
To  yield  to  woman's  love»  and  own  more  sovereigablisa*. 

So  readily  did  she  his  mind  beguile. 

Secret]^,  Aphrodite,  crafty  Queen, 
Deceiving  Juno  with,  her  praotised  wile. 

The  sister- wife:  nor  was  more  ^orioua  mien 
Among  immortals  seen. 
Than  such  as  Juno  for  her  birthright  took ; 
Rhoea  to  Saturn  bore,  this  queen  of  heavenly  look. 
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Jove  took  her  to  his  bed  and  to  hb  throne^ 

But  he,  in  turn^  in  Aphrodite's  heart 
Put  amorous  fire,  that  not  herself  alone» 
In  her  own  chaste  conceit^  should  stand  apart* 
Mocking  at  others*  smart ; 
How  mortals  and  immortals  in  embrace 
She  had  compell'd,  and  fili*d  the  world  with  spurious  race. 

And  all  her  sweet  sly  laughter  to  prevent. 

That  she  before  them  all  might  never  say. 
That  she  celestial  goddesses  had  sent 
To  beds  of  mortal  men,  wherein  they  lay ; 
He  did  himself  assay, 
And  with  like  trial  Aphrodite  led 
To  love  Anchisesi  and  to  sigh  for  mortal's  bed. 

She  saw  that  shepherd  on  the  rock-built  height 

Of  Ida,  source  of  many  a  gushing  stream. 
Among  his  herds  there  feeding — and  the  sight 
Of  beauty  she  did  more  than  mortal  deem. 
Like  a  deluding  dream. 
Took  every  sense  but  of  that  wonder  seen ; 
And  quite  amazed  in  love  the  laughter-loving  Queen. 

Thence  to  her  Paphi&n  temples*  sacred  floors. 

In  odoriferous  Cyprus  straight  she  went ; 
And  entering  closed  the  ever-shining  doors: 
There  her  fair  limbs  the  Graces  laved  with  scent 
Ambrosial  ravishment. 
Such  unguent  as  alone  immortals  use. 
Till  all  her  presence  did  enchantment  new  diffuse* 

Round  her  her  own  celestial  robe  she  drew — 

Golden  she  moved — the  fragrant  Cyprus  left ; 
Swift  on  the  ambient  clouds  her  presence  threw. 
That  quickly  closed  where*er  her  path  she  cleft. 
Hastening  of  her  bereft : 
Then  gushing  Ida  reach'd,  mother  of  bold 
And  venturous  beasts,  she  sought  at  once  the  shepherd* s  fold. 

About  her  came  grey  wolves  with  sportive  paws 
Uplift,  and  wagging  tails — grim  lions,  bears. 
And  hungry  panthers  with  their  panting  jaws. 
Fawning — and  she  right  glad,  in  amorous  pairs, 
Dismiss'd  them  to  their  lairs ; 
And  off  they  flew,  prick*d  on  with  ^ew  desires. 
To  hide  in  forest  gloom  and  quench  their  savage  fires. 

She  sought  the  shepherd's  home  ;  Ancliises  there. 

In  his  full  beauty,  gift  divine,  she  found ; 
As  to  and  fro  he  paced — nor  others  were. 
For  they  had  with  their  herds  to  grassier  ground 
Dispersed  all  around : 
And  while  to  shepherd  tunes  in  shepherd  mood 
His  lyre  be  struck,  Love*s  Queen  before  him  softly  stood. 

Not  in  complete  divinity  array*d. 

Whose  perfect  blaze  would  mortal  sight  subdue. 
But  in  the  virgin  semblance  of  a  maid, 
Of  fairest  mien,  and  beauty's  so  rich  hue. 
That  were  the  vision  true. 
Or  false,  Anchises  wonder*d  as  he  saw. 
And  scarcely  kept  his  thought  of  love  unmix*d  with  awe. 

Amazed  he  view'd  her  stature,  her  attire. 

Her  bracelets,  and  her  buckles  glittering  bright ; 
The  robe  she  wore  was  like  the  glistening  fire ; 
And  her  soft  neck  with  golden  rows  was  dight. 
Yet  did  outshine  them  quite ; 
And  lustre  like  the  moon,  all  strangely  shed. 
As  with  a  sacred  light  her  bosom  overspread. 
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His  very  soul  was  all  one  glow  of  lovo ;— * 

And  thus  he  spake—''  Haily  queen  1  or  if  thou  be 
Of  the  celestial  goddesses  above, 
Yet  visitest  this  shepherd-home  and  me ; 
Sajt  do  I  Dian  seei 
Latona»  Aphrodite  gold-array'dy 
Themis  of  glorious  birth,  or  yet  the  blne-eyed  maid  ? 

*'  Or  of  the  lovely  Graces  art  thou  one» 

That  do  with  all  Immortals  consort  take, 
(Yet  have  themselves  immortal  guerdon  won,) 
Or  nymphs  that  haunt  these  woodlands^  hill  and  brake, 
rouDtain  and  grassy  lake  ? 
For  I  will  build  to  thee  in  some  fair  place> 
And  day  by  day  thy  fane  with  rite  perpetual  grace. 

<'  So  grant  me  with  a  willing  mind,  among 

The  Trojan  race  in  virtue  to  excel ; 
And  ofispring  that  shall  flourish  brave  and  strong ; 
That  I  may  see  Rood  days^  and  peaceful  dwell. 
Beloved  and  loving  well ; 
While  all  this  race  shall  my  last  thoughts  engage- 
So  gently  may  I  pass  the  threshold  of  old  age.'* 

"  Anchises,'*  Aphrodite  thus  replied, 

"  Most  loving  glory  of  man's  race  forlorn. 
Nor  goddess  I,  nor  yet  to  gods  allied ; 
MortaU  let  no  false  title  me  adorn. 
Of  mortal  mother  bom. 
My  father,  Otreus — hast  thou  heard  the  name  ?.— 
Over  all  Phrygia  reigns,  a  king  well  known  to  fame. 

"  Familiar  as  my  own  the  Trojan  tongue — 

A  Trojan  nurse  at  home  my  nurture  tended. 
Who  from  my  mother's  arms  received  me  young  • 
And  in  our  prattle  so  both  tongues  were  blended. 
That  ere  my  childhood  ended, 
The  Trojan  speech  well  as  my  own  I  knew : 
But  let  me  turn  to  tell  of  him  that  Argus  slew. 

"  But  now  the  golden  wanded-  Argicide, 

As  I  was  sporting  many  Nymphs  among, 
Alphesibean  Nymphs,  the  virgin  pride 
Of  Dian's  choir,  as  glad  we  danced  along. 
He  snatch'd  me  from  the  throng : 
Away — man's  cultured  ways  are  pass'd— we  haste 
O'er  wilds  where  stalking  beasts  howl  o*er  the  shadowy  waste. 

"My  feet  seem'd  not  on  earth,  so  swift  we  sped — 

His  purpose  then  declared  the  Argicide : 
That  Fate  had  call'd  m^  to  Anchises'  bed. 
To  bear  him  offspring  brave,  his  virgin  bride ; 
And,  as  he  spake,  he  hied 
Up  to  the  gods  immortal ;  I  to  thee 
Come  as  thy  bride,  and  yield  to  potent  Destiny. 

"  I  do  entreat,  by  Jove,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  thy  good  parents — for  such  there  must  be— 
Show  me  to  them  the  spotless  bride  you  take. 
That  they,  thy  brethren,  and  thy  kin  may  see 
If  I  unworthy  thee. 
Unworthy  them,. and  of  their  blameless  life 
Come  to  thy  arms— or  am  thy  true,  thy  virgin  wife. 

''To  the  steed- loving  Phrygians  quickly  send 

Swift  messenger  to  let  my  father  know. 
And  anxious  mother.     Treasures  without  end. 
And  raiment  costly,  will  they  soon  bestow— 
Take,  and  in  gifts  o'erflow 
That  know  not  stint ;  then  marriage  feasts  prepare. 
Such  as  men  honour,  and  the  gods  delight  to  share.** 
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She  spake ;  and  cast  into  Ancbisas'  haart 

A  passionate  sweet  love ; — Aod'thiis  keaakl, 
**  If  Otreas  be  thy  father,  and  then  art 
Of  mortal  mother  hora,  and  Harmes  led 
Divinely  to  my  bed ; 
Thou  shalt  indeed  be  calPd  my  bride  for  ever» 
Nor  shall  or  maa  or  gad  thee  from  this  bosom  earar. 

''  And  noWf  e'en  now  will  I  ai^y  thaa,  now. 

This  hour— 4Uid  tho*  ApoUo  there  should  eland. 
His  deadliest  arrow  streteh'd,  with  luitted  brow* 
I  would  but  stay  a  little  space  his  hand. 
Short  while  my  late  withstand ; 
TUl  I  had  ta*en  thee,  loveliest,  to  my  bedf 
Then,  not  till  then,  oontent,  would  join  the  ghostly  dead*** 

Her  hand  ha  setaed,  consenting — ^geatly  woo*d. 

She  moved — yet  half  drew  back,  with  downcast  eye 
Moved  toward  the  oouch,  with  softest  covering  spread ; 
The  couch  where  was  Anohises  wont  to  lie ; 
There  skins  of  every  dye, 
Of  many  ja  bear  and  deep-toned  lion  lay. 
That  on  the  mountain  top  hiasself  did  kUl  and  flay. 

That  reached,  he  did  untie  whatever  hid 
Her  lovely  body  from  his  perfect  look. 
Brooch,  necklace,  bracelet — then  her  zone  undid ; 
And  her  most  gorgeous  mantle,  that  off*shook 
Delicious  fragrance*  took. 
And  placed  them  all  upon  a  silver  seat ; 
With  an  Immortal  lay — nor  knew  the  god's  deeeit. 

And  now,  what  time  the  shepherds  drive  to  fold. 

And  flocks  and  herds  are  from  their  pastures  gone. 
And  deep- spread  sleep  did  still  Anchises  hold^ 
She  rose,  array 'd  herself— the  goddess  shone» 
AH  her  bright  raiment  on ; 
Awhile  she  stood  beside  Anchises*  t>ed. 
Immortal  graoa  resumed,  and  raised  lier  beanteous  head. 

From  the  soft  bloom,  as  it  were  Beauty's  fount. 

Of  her  illumined  cheeks,  a  stream  so  bright. 
Incessant  flow*d,  bewildering  mortal  *count. 
That  all  at  once  might  know  it  was  the  height 
Of  her  celestial  light. 
Which  she  with  all  her  whole  perfection  took — 
She  waken'd  him  from  sleep,  and  bade  him  on  her  look. 

*'  Up,  Dardan,  why  perpetual  slumber  keep. 
Up,  and  behold — am  I  in  that  same  guise 
First  seen?**  He  heard,  an^  shook  him  from  his slecf) ; 
But  when  he  saw  her  netV  and  beaming  eyes. 
Awe-struck  with  that  surprise. 
His  own  bewilder*d  eyes  he  turn*d  aside. 
And  'neath  the  covering  of  his  oouch  his  head  did  hide. 

Then  thus  he  pray*d  to  her — "  Hail,  goddess  1  hail  I 

When  first  I  saw,  thou  wert  divine  I  knew. 
Though  thou  didst  take  my  senses  with  false  tale-* 
Now,  by  thy  J5gis-sire,  thyself  I  sue, 
Thou  leave  me  not  to  rue. 
Among  weak  men,  a  poor,  a  lifeless  life,— 
For  short  his  days  that  mates  with  an  immortal  wife.*' 

Jove*s  daughter,  Aphrodite,  thus  replied— 

Anchises,  glorious  above  men,  nor  wrong 
Suspect  from  me,  nor  any  god  beside ; 
Dismiss  the  fear :  for  all  the  heavenly  throng 
!:       Love,  and  will  love  thee  long ; 
A  son  of  thine  shall  o*er  the  Trojan's  reign. 
Whose  childrens'  children  shall  dominion  large  maintain. 
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''  iEneas  be  his  iMine,  for  that  deep  pain,  ** 

Whereas  a  mortal^s  bed  I  de%n*d  to  ffhare» 
But  (for  they  Utile  show  tfaejr  mortal  stsiD) 
Godlike  are  ail  thy  race,  and  ever  were. 
That  youth  of  yellow  hah*. 
Young  Ganymede  was  of  thy  line,  whom  Jove, 
For  ail  his  beauty  seized  to  shine  whh  gods  above. 

<'  He  took  him  to  celestial  mansions  up. 

In  that  Iris  beauteous  form  to  pour  out  wine^ 
And  the  red  nectar  in  a  golden  cup, 
There  ministering  nnto  his  guests  diTine, 
That  wondering  all  recline. 
Tros  griev*d,  and  in  his  bitterness  of  wo. 
Whither  the  whirlwind  bore  his  son,  he  did  not  know. 

"  Long,  long  did  he  bewail  him,  till  Jove  saw» 
And  pitied,  and  large  recompense  bestow*d. 
Steeds  that  the  chariots  of  Immortals  draw ; 
And  the  commission 'd  Hermes  to  him  sbow*d. 
By  what  celestial  road. 
Up  to  the  gods  the  boy  had  been  convey'd. 
To  have  perpetual  youth  and  beauty  andecay*d. 

**  When  Tros  had  from  the  Argicide  received 
The  council  and  the  will  of  Jove  supreme. 
And  known  his  son's  high  state — no  more  he  grieved^ 
But  his  heart  wakenM  from  it's  doleful  dream. 
Joyous  in  that  fair  team^ 
The  gift  of  gods,  and  of  their  glorious  breed — 
He  challenged,  as  he  drove,  the  very  winds  for  speed. 

^  Soi  golden- throned  Aorora  snatch'd  in  love 

Godfihe  Tithonus  of  thy  line ;  before 
The  knees  she  stood  of  the  dark-olouded  Jove, 
And  ask'd  for  him  immortal  life ;  Jove  swore 
Assent — and  gave  no  more- 
While  she  forgot,  more  loving  far  than  sage. 
Perpetual  youth,  and  freedom  from  pernicious  age. 

^'  With  well-prized  youth,  and  strength  at  his  command, 

A  pleasant,  loving  life  v^th  her  he  led, 
Fast  by  the  ocean  on  the  verg^  of  land  ; 
But  when  white  hairs  o'er  t>eard  and  temples  spread. 
Then  she  forsook  liis  bed. 
She  kept  him  weH — yet  did  at  home  confine. 
Gave  him  ambrosial  food,  and  raiment  very  fine. 

"  But  when  downright  old  age  his  limbs  eppress'd. 

Nor  couid  he  move,  nor  raise  them  from  the  fioor. 
That  he  should  keep  his  bed,  she  thought  it  best ; 
Discreet  Aurora,  cautious  furthermore. 
She  shut  his  chamber  door. 
In  rheum  and  ceugh  there  wastes  he  day  by  day. 
Nor  less  immortal  than  his  life,  is  his  decay. 

*'  I  could  not  bear  that  my  Anchises  lead 

A  life  of  immortality  like  this ; 
But  could  his  form  fresh  beauty  ever  breed. 
The  perfect  semblance  of  what  now  it  is. 
And  to  be  mine  were  bliss. 
How  full  my  joy  would  be,  and  my  consent. 
Nor  should  one  sorrow  mar  our  pleasures  permanent. 

"  But  now,  too  soon  old  age  that  comes  to  all 

Of  woman  bom,  age  pitiless,  unglad — 
Age  that  the  gods  most  hate,  must  on  thee  fall ; 
Andsiooa  the  days  will  come  upon  me  sad, 
Bringing  disgraces  bad. 
Evil  reproaches  on  account  of  thee. 
And  T  hAfnrA  fhn  arnAn  in  tnm  a  ieat  shall  he. 
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*^or  well  will  they  remember  worda  I  aaid^ 
And  my  contrivances^  by  which  they  flew» 
Deluded  godheads,  into  woman's  bed. 
Their  f^ars  of  me ;  for  all  did  I  subdue. 
Alas  !  that  I  should  rue 
The  hour  of  sad  submissionj  this  my  shame 
Whereby  constrain*d  I  can  no  more  their  errings  name : 

*'  For  that  I  too  have  stoop*d  to  mortal  clay* 
And  *neath  my  zone  a  mortal  burthen  bear. 
But  when  the  babe  shall  see  the  light  of  day^ 
Deep-bo8om*d  nymphs  that  breathe  this  mountain  air> 
Shall  take  him  to  their  care  ; 
Nymphs  that,  nor  mortal  nor  immortal  quite. 
Live  long,  and  in  Ambrosial  food  alone  delight. 

*'  They  mix  with  gods  upon  this  ample  range 

Of  Ida,  when  the  choral  dances  wave. 
And  them  not  seldom  do  Sileni  strange. 
And  keen- eyed  Hermes  unto  love  enslave. 
In  many  a  deep-brow*d  cave. 
And  hence  spring  up  from  that  miraculous  birth. 
Large  oaks  and  lofty  firs  that  grace  the  fertile  earth. 

**  Cloud-communing  upon  the  mountain  top. 

And  caird  the  grove  of  gods,  they  touch  the  sky ; 
Nor  to  a  woodman*s  axe  one  limb  shall  drop, 
fiut  when  *tis  time  (they  too  are  doom'd)  to  die. 
Their  massy  trunks  grow  dry : 
The  bark  shrinks  up,  the  branches  fall  away. 
And  then  a  living  soul  departs  from  light  of  day. 

**  These  w6odland  nymphs  shall  take  him  in  their  arms. 

The  babe  new-born ;  and  as  his  form  shall  grow. 
Thou  shalt  behold  him  in  his  infant  charms  j 
And  I,  for  it  were  fitting  this  to  show. 
Will  seek  this  earth  below ; 
Anl  bring  in  his  fifth  year  the  child  to  thee. 
And  joy  shall  fill  thy  heart  so  fair  a  plant  to  see. 

**  For  godlike  will  he  grow  in  form  and  feature; 

Thus  gifted,  take  him  to  high- seated  Troy ; 
And  there,  if  any  praise  so  bright  a  creature. 
And  ask  the  mother  of  so  fair  a  boy ; 
This  artifice  employ ; 
A  Nymph  of  Ida«  say — and  boldly  state. 
The  leaf-embower*d  Nymphs  themselves  such  birth  relate. 

<<  But  should*st  thou»  vainly  seeking  false  renown, 

£*er  boast  that  Cy  therea  sought  thy  bed, 
Jove  wrathful  with  his  fire,  shaJl  strike  thee  down. 
Thy  secret  keep — beware  the  vengeance  dread." 
She  spake,  and  heavenward  sped.  • 
Hail,  Queen  of  loveliest  Cyprus,  hail!  my  verse. 
Commenced  in  hymn  to  thee,  must  other  hymns  rehearse* 
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Oncb  upon  the  inclined  road  of 
error,  and  there  is  no  swiftness  so  tre- 
mendous as  that  with  which  we  dash 
adown  the  plane^  no  insensibility  so 
obstinate  as  that  which  fastens  on  us 
through  the  quick  descent.  The  start 
once  made,  and  there  is  neither  stop- 
ping nor  waking  until  the  last  and 
lowest  depth  is  sounded.  Our  natural 
fears  and  promptings  become  hushed 
with  the  first  impetus,  and  we  are  lost 
to  every  thing  but  the  delusive  tones 
of  sin,  which  only  cheat  the  senses  and 
make  our  misery  harmonious.  Fare- 
well all  opportunities  of  escape — the 
strivings  of  conscience— the  faithful 
whisperings  of  shame,  which  served 
ns  even  as  we  stood  trembling  at  the 
fatal  point!  Farewell  the  holy  power 
of  virtue,  which  made  foul  things  look 
hideous,  and  good  things  lovely,  and 
kept  a  guard  about  our  hearts  to  wel- 
come beauty  and  frighten  off  deformity  I 
Farewell  integrity — joy—  rest  — and 
happiness  I 

I  commence  this  period  of  my  his- 
tory with  the  avowal  that  Emma  Fitz- 
jones  became  my  acknowledged  mis- 
tress— I,  Caleb  Stukely,  that  lady's 
acknowledged  protector.  '  I  was  con- 
quered by  her  direct  appeals  and  my 
own  oblique  notions  of  justice.  Could 
I  desert  the  unfortunate  being  who 
had  become  a  castaway  through  my 
blindness  and  passionate  importunity, 
who  had  gladly  sacrificed  home  and 
subsistence  when  she  responded  to  the 
ardent  affection  which  I  had  poured 
into  her  womanish  and  sensitive  heart? 
These  questions,  differently  expressed 
perhaps,  she  asked  wildly  and  implo- 
ringly, when,  more  than  once,  I  tore 
myself  in  sad  confusion  and  perplexity 
from  her  fascinating  presence.  Then 
the  prophecy  of  Temple,  that  I  should 
throw  the  erring  Emma  upon  a  cruel 
world,  tingled  in  my  ears,  not  the  less 
dreadfully  in  consequence  of  a  threat 
of  self-destruction  which  she  calmly 
uttered,  and  whose  fulfilment  she  bade 
me  instantly  expect,  if  I  deserted  her. 
She  clung  to  me,  hung  upon  my  arm, 
and,  looking  up,  pierced  me  with  her 
lull  black  eye*    i  could  not  conceal 
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from  her  that  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
obey the  natural  wbhes  of  a  young 
and  beating  heart.  But  then  the 
guilt  I  Alas,  alas  I  the  sense  of  guilt 
was  fee'd  and  bribed  away  almost  be- 
fore it  rose  against  me.  Emma 
accompanied  me  to  the  farm-house. 

He  who  is  delighted  with  '<  small 
profit  and  quick  return^*  will  assuredly 
find  his  account  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
lawful pleasure.  We  had  lived  to- 
gether in  our  snug  but  guilty  habita- 
tion for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  immediate  consequences  of  my 
rash  step  were  brought  boldly  before 
us.  It  was  evening;  a  cold  and 
cheerless  one.  The  snow  was  falling 
heavily  without,  and  our  chairs  were 
drawn  close  to  the  comfortable  fire. 
Bewildered  as  I  was  by  the  strange- 
ness of  my  new  character,  I  was  yet 
proud  of  my  possession.  Her  beau- 
tiful black  eyes  still  dwelt  upon  me 
with  a  fond  expression,  and  she  smiled 
bewitchingly  as  she  patted  my  hand, 
now  held  confidently  in  her  own.  The 
susceptible  mind  ever  contrasts  the  ex- 
ternal inclemency  with  its  own  merci- 
ful enjoyments.  The  snow  dropped 
in  large  fiakes  against  the  window,  and 
I  spoke  with  lively  gratitude. 

<*  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be, 
dear  Emma,  for  being  housed  on  such 
a  night  as  this!  Many  a  poor  deser- 
ving creature  is  without  a  roof  to<  night 
to  shelter  him  from  the  pelting  snow  I 
This  cheerful  fire  too !  What  a  bless- 
ed thing  it  is,  is  it  not?" 

<*  It  is  indeed,'*  said  she,  drawing 
her  chair  still  nearer  to  mine,  and 
snuggling  very  close. 

*<  I  never  can  look  upon  wintry  wea- 
ther, Emma,  without  a  dread  of  losing 
all  my  friends.  It  is  very  strange,  but 
it  has  always  been  so,  and  1  cannot 
help  it.  I  do  not  know  how  other 
persons  feel,  bat  on  a  dreary  snowy 
day  like  this,  I  fairly  tremble  with  the 
fear  of  being  left  at  last  desolate  and 
friendless  in  the  world.  We  seem  to 
want  more  sympathy  from  one  another 
when  the  elements  become  our  ene- 
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mies. 

*'  But  is  it  not  the  same  in  summer?  " 
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*'  No«  dear.  Love  abounds  in  sum- 
mer. A  thousand  voices  speak  to  us 
beneath  a  summer  sky.  All  things 
cheer  and  animate  us.  In  the  mid:»t 
of  so  much  life^  I  could  live  alone^  at 
least  I  think  so  now^  blithe^  social^ 
and  contented,  without  one  huipan 
friend.'* 

«« ^ybatl  without  one?"  asked  Emma 
archly*  looking  up,  touching  my  cheek 
ii|  playfulq^ss. 

'*  Did  t  say  without  one  ?  I  meant 
pith  one — one  only,  Jlro?pa«" 

Sut  the  tenderest  dalUfiDCc,  even  Qn 
a  winter's  evening,  and  t^y  A  sea-poal 
^l*ej  will  not  supply  the  place  of  tea. 
I  raiig  tliq  belli  and  tlien  >Te  chat- 
ted on. 

*'  Ai)d  how  do  you  li^Le  the  cottage, 
Emr^a  ?  Yoi)  will  make  ^he  old  rooms 
look  very  preity,  will  yo^i  not  ?  Jlqw 
those  neat  flower- pots  charmed  me 
ivhen  I  first  si^w  them  I     Ah  qie  I " 

*'  Did  you  really  like  them  ?" 

**  Qh,  exceedingly.  You  will  teach 
me  to  make  them,  and  I  shall  be  an 
apt  scholar."  And  then  I  pulled  the 
bell  again. 

*'  You  will  find  i\ie  people  here, 
my  dear  Emma,  most  attentive  and 
kind.  Mrs  Bates  is  such  a  siiQple- 
minded,  motherly  person  I  It  is  quite 
^U  amusement  ^o  listen  to  her  quaipt 
manner.  She  will  make  you  very 
happy,  I  am  sure.  We  shall  both  be 
very  happy — always — shall  we  not?*' 

*'  If  you  cease  to  love  me,  Caleb, 
shall  I  be  happy  then  ?" 

"  Oh»  bless  you,  that  can  never  be  P* 
and  I  kissed  her  hand  to  convince  her 
of  the  impossibility.  ''  Do  you  be- 
lieve, Emma,  that  lovers  are  born  for 
one  another,  or  that  they  come  toge- 
ther by  chance?'* 

''  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine." 

f<  It  would  be  a  great  satisfoctioD, 
though,  if  we  knew  we  couldn't  help 
ourselves.  Nobody  could  blame  us 
then" 

Emma  sighed,  and  trifled  with  the 
corners  of  her  handkerchief.  I  stopped 
short,  and  pulled  the  bell  again  with 
great  rapidity. 

**  Dear  me  1  Why  don't  they  an- 
swer?" 

I  was  very  soon  answered.  Aflter 
a  short  interval  I  pulled  the  rope  more 
violently  than  ever,  and,  whilst  the 
bell  was  still  sounding,  Mrs  Bates  her- 
self walked  in. 

•<  Why,  Mrs  Bates,"  said  I,  with  a 
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familiar  smile,  offered  as  a  set-off  to 
the  clamorous  ringing,  '*  I  thought 
you  were  all  dead." 

The  expression  of  Mrs  Bates's  coun- 
tenance was  any  thing  but  simple  or 
maternal.  She  had  evidently  walked 
in  ^ound  up  for  mischief,  i  gathered 
as  much  at  a  glance.  She  stood  at 
(he  door,  «nd  holding  the  handle  for 
pfotectioD  or  support,  there  waite<l  my 
commands  with  a  ffow^ing  silence. 
I  tried  the  soothing  system. 
'*  Won't  vou  walk  In^  Mrs  Pates?" 
*'  Mr  Stukely,"  replied  the  landla4y 
without  apy  furthei*  he^it^tiQU,  f^  you 
will  please  to  leave  my  house  to-mof- 
roijT  morning.  You  ought  to  he 
ashamed  of  yourself,  you  ought,  you 
picked  man ;  for  you  are  %  man,  and 
po  gentleman,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  began  to  perspire  again.  Heie 
ivas  the  old  story.  Every  body  f«lt 
that  he  had  a  rigbt  to  iusult  me*  I 
w^s  contemptible  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
lowest.  Scarcely  could  I  recover 
from  one  assault  before  another  knock- 
ed me  down  again.  There  was  no 
repose.  What  must  Emma  think? 
and  wbal  could  I  say  in  reply  to  this 

attack,  but 

**  Mrs  Bates,  you  forget  yourself." 
"  I  wonder  you  don't  blush,  Mr 
Stukely,"  continued  the  wpmao,  **  for 
treating  a  widow  in  this  ws^-    I  have 
children  of  my  own,  sir." 

^'  Yes,  Mrs  Bates,  I  am  aware  of  \^ 
two  very  amiable  little  girls.'* 

**  And  a  pretty  example  you  are 
setting  them,  too,  by  bringing  that  crea- 
ture into  the  house  1  The  owdacious, 
impudent  husiy  1  Ob  you  woman  !  ^ 
"  Mrs  Bates,"  I  said,  feeling  very 
dry  in  the  mouthy  and  getting  flurried, 
<<  what  do  you  mean  by  woimnt'* 

*'  A  pretty  pair  you  are,"  proceeded 
the  artless  Mrs  Bates,  *'  to  ring  a 
virtuous  woman's  bell  in  this  fashion. 
Nobody  answers  it  here,  I  can  assure 
vou.  For  twenty  years  I  have  let 
lodgings,  and  all  that  time  I  have 
trusted  in  the  Lord>  and  never  did 
such  a  thing  as  this  happen  to  me. 
As  true  as  I  am  here,  if  it  didn't  snow 
as  it  does,  you  should  both  of  you 
pack  this  biased  night.  It  was  veil 
for  yon,  ma'am,  I  wasn't  at  home  yes- 
terday when  you  arrived,  for  I  would 
have  slapped  the  door  in  yout  face,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Bates.  You  nasty 
sluts  are  the  cause  of  half  the  misery 
in  the  worlds  I'd  give  something  to 
know  how  many  men  you  liave  brought 
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to  th«  dogs  before  yon  took  up  with 
tWt  poor  yoQog  bumh.*^ 

Emma  raised  herself  from  theehatr, 
and  her  eyes  flashed  fir^  She  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  she  sat  down 
agaiuy  and  fell  a-weeping. 

<'  Mrs Batesi"  said  h  ready  to  eryniy^ 
self, ««  111  thank  yoo  for  my  litUe  bill.** 

**  Ah,  you  may  ery,*'  she  eontmned^ 
still  addressing  Emnia^  **  yon  are^  all 
of  you,  read^  enough  to  do  thai,  ll 
is  I  who  ought  to  cry,  to  think  that  m v 
house  should  he  turned  into  a  Frenm 
earanuosafy  I  If  I  knew  where  your 
mother  Kved,  as  sure  as  yow  name> 
SStnkely,  she  should  bear  what  kind  ot 
ooDipany  veu  ha^e  taken  to.  Thb  b- 
the  second  and  last  night  that  either  ef 
you  sleep  under  this  roof>  and  if  yon 
don*t  tmnk  proper  to  budge,  we*H  see 
what  they  can  do  at  your  College  le 
make  you.  Yes,  you  deceitful  crying 
creiur,  yon  sha*n*t  go  on  with  none  ei 
your  wickedness  here*  Why  don't  you 
go  to  senrice  like  an  honest  woman,  and 
work  ibr  your  bread  as  yon  ought  ?** 

Emma  shook  her  head,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  in  agony. 

**  You  needn't  nod  your  dickey  at 
rae>  ma*am.  It  would  be  much  more 
beeomtng  H  yon  cut  them  flaunting 
curls  ofl'l     But  that  wouldn't  do  for 

Jenr  Tieiims,  I  reckon.  It's  all  rery 
ne  for  yon  to  dress  up  and  strut  about 
in  silks  and  satins,  but  you'll  find  no« 
body  here  to  dance  after  your  taif. 
My  daughters  are  members  of  a  con- 
gregation, and  I  should  Kke  to  catch 
ere  a  one  of  *em  demeaning  themselyes 
with  a  strumpet.  Whatever  you  want 
te-night,  youll  just  get  for  yourseltes, 
mind  that,  and  the  minute  you  have 
had  your  breakfast  to-morrow,  march 
is  the  word.  Cry !  Yes,  cry  yourself 
honest  and  virtuous,  andyon'A  do  y onr- 
edf  some  good." 

And  so  saying,  Mrs  Bates  wriked  off, 
slamming  the  door,  and  mumblhig  as 
she  went  about  theuselessness  of  com- 
municating with  her  any  longer  by 
means  of  the  bell.  I  could  say  nothing 
to  any  goed  purpose,  and  therefore 
held  my  tongue.  Emma  rose,  and 
drying  her  tears,  said,  in  a  convulsive 
whisper, 

^  Let  us  leave  this  house  at  once.** 
«*  No,  no,"  I  answered,  *•  we  can't 
to-mght,  dear  Emma,  it's  out  of  the 
question.  Wait  patiently  until  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  easily  get  lodgings 
elsewhere.  What  could  we  do  in  sudi 
m  night  as  this  ?    Hark  at  the  wfaid! " 


<«  Do  yea  hate  me,  Stukely  r* 
<'  Oh,  Emma,  don't  maddea  urn  hf 
asking  the  qneetioa,  WhatahomU* 
person  that  Mis  Bates  is!  Haw  I 
have  mistaken  her  chavaeter  1  Deii*t 
he  unhappy,  thefe*s  a  deer  eeeatnre* 
Think  of  something  else.  Thisiseer* 
talnly  very  uafortnBate.  Dear  mef 
Btttyonmnstha;vey<P«rtea9  that  will 
refresh  yon."  [I  was  abent  to  ring* 
the  hell  again.}  <•  Oh,  that's  of  no 
use.  Stay.  HI  go  down  staire  nj« 
self;"  and  so  I  did.  1  pi^eseded  tm 
the  kHeken,  whwe  sal  Mistrese  Bnte% 
the  servmit,  and  the  twe  -daaghteM^ 
members  ef  a  eeagregatio»i  I  enl«M 
ed  it  nnassBfflingly  enough^  hi4  tka 
moment  I  appeared,  Mrs  Bates^  vAm 
was  rending  alend  %9  the  rest,  elose<t 
her  book,  Inmed  her  Ihee  to  tha  ftn^ 
and  her  baeh  npoa  me«  The  etham 
followed  her  ezam^e.  I  walked  Mba 
an  onteasi  to  thegrat%  look  my  kettls^ 
and  carried  it  Into  the  parioar.  I  re^ 
turned,  got  possession  of  a  teahoard^ 
fllled  it  with  the  implemewts  ol  tea^ 
md  departed  as  modestly  ae  befefeii 
As  I  ascended  ik»  stairs  nrr  ear  waa 
arrested  by  the  voiea  of  Mrs  Bateau 
She  had  opened  the  book  again.  1 
caught  her  first  woi^s — ^  AndbekoM 
there  meP  him  m  woman  in  ike  attire  of 
an  harlot,  anisubUa  of  heart."*  I  wailed 
for  no  more. 

Cheerless  and  sad  was  the  remakidev 
of  this  evening.  We  referred  little 
to  Mrs  Bates,  and  not  at  aH  to  the 
native  eloquence  which  she  had  dfa* 
played;  but  the  latter  had  tell  upon  na 
both  a  miserable  wdght,  difllcnh  hs* 
deed  to  throw  away,  hi  battles  of 
the  tongue,  what  an  advantage  Awi 
virtue  give  the  combatant,  or  the 
known  want  of  it  in  his  opponent. 
Weak  in  all  other  things,  let  bite  ha 
strong  in  Mir,  and  wealth,  hononnv 
knowledge,  worldly  condition,  aRyieM 
to  him  in  the  conflict.  They  bend!; 
succumb,  and  bow  in  spite,  and  b^  the 
very  power  of  the  sign  he  carries  m  Ml 
front.  How  had  this  vulgar  woman 
crushed  and  humbled  us  f  How  had 
she  hurled  us  from  our  social  seat  iiitt) 
the  depths  beneath  her,  and  how  die 
spumwl  us  as  she  trod  us  down  t  And 
what  resistance  could  wemake?  What 
could  we  do,  conscious  of  the  losa  of 
our  best  security  ?  no  longpf  erec^  Hat 
crouching  and  trembling  with  tiw 
perception  of  our  moral  nakednes^ 
what  could  we  do  but  be  ashamed, 
submit,  and  bear  with  blushes  and 
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in  silence?  True  to  mj  pitiful  idio- 
syncrasji  in  this  instance,  as  in  all 
others  of  the  like  nature,  I  was  moTed 
to  sorrow  and  self-reproach,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  my  delinquency 
as  for  the  exposure  and  insult  to  which 
I  had  been  so  mercilessly  subjected. 
This  was  the  g>nawing  worm,  com- 
pared with  which  the  sin  itself  slept 
in  my  bosom  harmless.  Wretched  as 
I  felt,  I  tried  hard  to  rouse  Emma» 
and  to  draw  her  thoughts  from  the 
disagreeable  event  over  which  they 
still  brooded — but  with  little  success ; 
and  no  wonder.  The  soul  must  be  at 
rest  itself  before  it  can  communicate 
true  peace  to  others.  The  night  grew 
more  and  more  bobterous.  The  gusty 
wind  came  rushing  and  moaning,  car- 
rying in  its  teeth  hail,  rain,  and  sleet, 
which  it  flung  agunst  the  casement, 
and  then  went  howling  onward.  There 
was  a  grumbling  in  the  chimney,  and 
we  sat  silently  listening  to  it,  whilst 
our  candles  burnt  unsouffed  and  dis- 
mally. The  fire  itself,  that  had  blazed 
and  scolded  with  a  true  English  en- 
ergy at  the  beginning  of  the  evening, 
sickened  at  length,  and  would  not  be 
revived  by  any  means.  The  foodful 
coals  turned  into  poison— and  destroy- 
ed it.  And  so  closed  upon  ns  the  first 
day  of  love's  young  dream  I 

Emma  had  indeed  received  a  shock, 
but  I  pitied  and  loved  her  the  more 
for  the  insults  she  had  borne.  She 
retired  to  rest,  and  it  was  long  before 
she  ceased  to  sob,  and  was  able  to 
forget  in  sleep  the  smarting  wound 
that  rankled  in  her  heart.  With  what 
heroic  madness,  what  insane  enthu- 
siasm did  I  look  upon  her  face,  and 
TOW  to  cherish  and  uphold  her,  to 
render  her  full  compensation  for  the 
contempt  and  insolence  she  had  so 
meekly  suffered!  Lovelier  she  ap- 
pearea  than  ever — ^her  marble  bosom 
swelling  and  falling  with  a  tremulous 
measure,  her  moistened  eyelid  opened 
by  a  labouring  tear.  Here  was  a 
shrine,  indeed,  to  meet  the  poet's  and 
the  sculptor's  fancy.  Who,  as  the 
spirit  slumbered,  could  aver  that  sa^ 
crilege  had  torn  away  the  idol,  and 
left  its  mortal  case  worthless  and  pro- 
faned ?  My  own  uneasy  mind  was  too 
much  agitated  with  the  business  of 
the  commg  morrow,  to  admit  the  en- 
treaties of  tired  nature,  or  to  wish  for 
the  deceitful  and  temporary  repose 
that  sleep  could  at  the  best  afford. 
**  Now  that  Emma  rests,"  I  thought, 
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"  is  the  time  to  scheme,  to  look 
solntely  at  the  approaching  enemjr, 
and  to  prepare  against  him.     When 
we  are  turned  out  to-morrow,  whither 
shall  we  go  ?"    I  had  flattered  Emma 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  lodgings  in 
the  morning  without  trouble  or  delay. 
In  my  cooler  moments   I  felt  how 
valueless  was  such  a  hope.     The  peo- 
ple in  the  town  must  receive  us,  if  at 
all,  in  secret,  and  at  their  peril.  Their 
ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
discovery.     Why  should  they  stake  so 
much  for  me  ?    It  was  absurd  to  aak 
it.     Then,  no  doubt,  they  were  all, 
like  Mrs  Bates,  strictly  correct  and 
pious,  and  would  be  scandalized  at 
conduct    which    circumstances   had 
not   only   vindicated   in   my   judg- 
ment, but  had  rendered   absolutely 
magnanimous  and  worthy  of  commen- 
dation.    My  plan  must  be  to  fix  my* 
self,  for  a  time  at  least,  away  from 
Cambridge,  in  some  small  town  safe 
from  university  control,  where  posai- 
bly  I  might  find  a  standard  of  morality 
less  unpliant  and  severe  than  that 
which  dogmatized  at  home.     What 
should  prevent  this  very  needful  step? 
Ah,  here  came  down  the  thick  and 
troublous  clouds,  shutting  ont  the  fair 
and  purple  distance!  What  could  pre- 
vent it  but  one  hard  impediment,  com- 
bining, swallowing  up   in  one,  all 
other  hindrances — an  awful  want  of 
wHEas WITHAL,  that  world's  monster 
whom  we  struggle  to  possess,  and, 
when  possessed,  so  many  struggle  to 
cast-off  again—  that  sweet  companion, 
whose  melting  look  no  mortal  being 
can  withstand,  whose  bright  presence 
opens  all  avenues  to  pleasant  places, 
and  whose  glitter  reflects  a  lustre  upon 
the  dullest — that  touchstone  that  testa 
the  worth  of  woiAen  and  of  angels— that 
quintessence  and  elixir  whose  dropa 
of  virtue  transform  the  beggar  to  a 
prince,  the  ignorant  to  the  supremely 
wise,  the  vagabond  and  the  despised 
to  the  welcomed  and  the  well-beloved ! 
This  gigantic  power  I  needed  now, 
needed  before   I  could  progress  an 
inch.     I  had  parted  so  freely  and 
carelessly  with  my  cash  in  Templets 
rooms,  that  notwithstanding  my  fa- 
ther's liberal  supply  I  was  left,  with 
my  increased  expenditure  and  the  new 
claims  upon  my  purse,  almost  penny- 
less.     If  turned  into  the  street — ^and 
could  I  flatter  myself  that  we  should 
not  be?  I  might  with  care  and  pinching 
provide   for  seven   days'  meat  an4 
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drink — ^farther  than  this  I  could  not 
go.  The  oftener  I  revolved  this  serioas 

Sredicamenty    which    every    passing 
our  rendered  more   alarming^  the 
more  nervoup  and  thirsty  did  I  be- 
come^  the  more  stupid  and  puzzled  as 
to  the  mode  of  extrication .  Apply  to  my 
parents  again  I  could  not.     I  had  al- 
ready received  a  sum  considerably  in 
advance  of  my  stipulated  allowance. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case«  since  my 
association  with  Emma  all  desire  of 
communicating  with  my  home  had 
entirely  vanished.    At  the  beginning 
of  our  intimacy^  my  thoughts  would 
wander  thither  in  spite  of  every  effort 
to  control  and  keep  them  back ;  but 
very  soon,  with  their  own  free-will, 
they  ceased  to  feed  upon  a  pasture  so 
noxious  and  unkindly.      What  but 
bitterness  could  the  contemplation  of 
that  once  cherished  home  now  yield  ? 
I  turned  away  from  it,  grateful  per- 
haps that  I  could  do  so  without  a 
scruple  or  a  pang.     Bat  what  was  to 
be  done  for  money  ?     At  the  end  of 
one  short  week   I  must  explain   to 
Emma  my  poverty,  my  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy.    I  would  perish  rather  than 
make  the  mortifying  revelation.  What^ 
indeed,  would  she  then  think  of  the 
selfish  upstart  who  had  reduced  her 
so  rapidly  from  affluence  to  want  I 
I  planned  and  thought,  and  pondered 
and  designed,  and  tarned  in  bed  and 
sighed,  and  drank  great  draughts  of 
water  to  appease  my  fevered  throat ; 
but  at  the  second  hour  of  the  morning, 
a  rude  and  undigested  heap  of  schemes 
floated  along  my  brain  only  to  annoy 
and  plague  me  with  their  crude  im- 
probabilities.    At  last  and  suddenly 
a  cold  sweat  and  a  giddiness  came 
over  me,  such  as  I  imagine  the  cul- 
prit may  experience  upon  the  eve  of 
execution,  when  in  the  dark  and  lonely 
night  be  works  himself  to  frenzy  in 
the  attempt  to  realize  his  horrible  con- 
dition.    What  principality  or  power 
of  darkness  at   this  fearful  moment 
brought  to  my  view  a  face  and  form 
Been  but  twice  before,  and  yet,  once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten,  I  cannot 
tell.     The  occult  relations  of  the  in- 
visible spirits  of  air  with  our  poor 
senses,  leave  to  us  only  facts  to  certify 
of  their  existence,  no  clue  to  trace 
them  out.  When  every  hope  was  gone, 
and  every  door  seemed  closed  against 
me,  when  I  sank  sickened  with  the 
weight  of  thickening  apprehensions-— 
th^p,  at  this  moment,  did  the  accept* 
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able  and  dirty  face  of  Mr  Solomon 
Levy  dance  before  my  eyes,  and  bid 
me  raise  my  head  and  flee  to  him  for 
succour.     Oh!  never  had  a  clean  face 
looked  so  touching  and  compassionate! 
Never  had  beauty  borne  so  tender 
and  so  kind  a  brow  I   The  mouth,  it 
promised  help  as  plain  as  mouth  could 
speak.    The  eye,  it  winked  in  pity, 
as  no  eye  but  his  could  wink,  and 
every  wrinkle  of  that  olive    cheek 
twitched  with  spasmodic  sympathy. 
I  caught  at  the  nocturnal  vision  with 
the  wild  clutching  of  a  drowning  man. 
I  could  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  good  Providence  that  had  vouch- 
safed it  for  my  consolation  and  sup- 
port, and  I  vowed  to  profit  by  the 
visitation.      Resolving    to  visit   my 
ancient  friend  at  the  first  convenient 
hour  of  day,  and  to  put,  to  trial  the 
sincerity  of  his  early  protestations,  by 
imploring  his  assistance,  without  an 
inkling  of  disappointment  or  suspicion 
of  refusal — I  dropped  at  once  asleep ; 
so  quickly  and  so  easily  are  the  tnr- 
buleot  waves  and  bobterons  winds, 
whose  fury  threatened  never  to  be 
chained  and  silenced,  lulled  and  over- 
come. 

I  was  an  early  riser  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  Emma  was  up  before  me.  I 
found  her  dressed  for  departure,  and 
packing  up  her  clothes.  She  was  agi- 
tated in  her  work ;  every  action  showed 
her  great  anxiety,  her  desire  to  flit. 
Her  quick  and  nervous  movements 
told  of  the  scourge  that  threatened  at 
her  back,  and  urged  her  forward.  I 
prepared  the  breakfast  apparatus  as 
on  the  night  before.  I  poured  out  the 
tea,  and  then  bade  Emma  share  our 
well-earned  meal. 

**  No,'*  she  replied,  trembling  with 
ill-suppressed  passion,  *'  nothing  here, 
not  if  my  life  depended  on  the  crust. 
Let  us  begone." 

"  It  is  useless,  my  dearest  Emma, 
until  we  have  a  place  to  go  to.  If  we 
leave  this  now,  we  may  wander  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.*' 

<'  Better  to  wander  through  the 
world  for  ever  than  be  housed  with 
this  unfeeling  woman.  I  cannot  stav.** 

"  Nor  shall  you,  but  do  taste  a  lit- 
tle food.  If  you  will,  I'll  go  directly 
and  procure  good  comfortable  rooms 
for  you.  Mrs  Bates  will  allow  you 
to  remain  until  I  return,  and  you  can 
then  remove  quietly  at  your  leisure.** 

<*  Go  then,  I  pray,  at  once.  Stnke* 
ly,  I  cannot  eat/*  she  added,  as  I  put 
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tbe  loaf  of  br^ad  before  her.  **  Don't 
aik  tne»  I  implore  you.  Oht  if  you 
lore  me«  remoTe  me  from  this  house.'* 

She  paeed  the  room  in  great  ez- 
citementf  and  I  thought  it  expedient 
to  depart  without  further  reasoning. 
In  troth  I  had  mnoh  to  do»  and  little 
tifiie  was  there  to  spare.  The  morning 
was  raw  and  cold.  I  drank  off  a  glass 
of  Tory  strong  brandy,  (a  healthy  habit 
Teooolmended  and  introduced  by  Tem- 
ploy)  and  without  delay  proceraed  on 
my  errand.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I 
found  Mrs  Bates  sitting  in  expectation. 

"  Welly"  enquired  that  lady, ««  are 
yottoff?*' 

**  Mrs  BateSi"  said  h  actuated  by  a 
sndden  thought,  <'  you  are,  I  think,  a 
Christian  ?" 

«<  I  should  say  I  am,**  answered  the 
meek  dame }  **  what  then  ?" 

'<  Is  it  the  act  of  a  Christian  to  oast 
her  felloW«creatures  into  the  street  P" 

<«  Corner  none  of  that,  sir,  that's 
nothing  to  do  wftb  Christianity.  ArO 
you  and  your  miss  ready  to  go  ?" 

«  We  wre  not." 

«  Very  well,  tiiaVs  enengh.  Sarah,'* 
she  bawled  out,  "  bring  here  my  bon« 
net  and  shawl." 

^  Stay,  Mrs  Bales.  I  am  tUs  very 
moment  going  to  procure  apartments. 
I  may  meet  with  some  at  once,  or  I 
may  haTo  to  seek  them  for  an  hour  or 
two«  All  I  ask  you  is  to  give  me  this 
day  clear,  and  I  promise  you  before 
nigfaitfiiftl  we  will  leave  your  house. 
I  wiU  not  beHoTe  that  you  can  deny 
nie  this  me  favour.  Tho  acoommo« 
datioB  lo  me  will  be  very  great,  and 
I  cannot  say  ho#  |frateffd  I  shall  be 
for  yomr  kind  penaissiov.'* 

(There  was  nobody  present  to  wit* 
ness  my  deseeol,  ihii  I  coirid  not  pos- 
sibly fall  lower  in  tke  estiaMtion  of 
MrsBaMB.) 

'*  Never  mind  this  bowset  and 
sbarwl,  Sarsik#"  cried  the  softened 
landhkdy,  eonnterumiidmgthe  prevletta 
oi4b#.  ^  FU  siMW  you,"  sIm  cob. 
tinned,  turning  to  me^  **  that  I  oai  a 
OMstisB*  ril  give  my  eonseiit  to 
ynrfir  steppis^g  untH  dnsk»  but  dol  • 
mioBle  ilWr^*>  new  mske  at  micli 
haste  at  you  Can." 

Wiibs«t  rettinilog  to  kifbrm  Eosma. 
of  llie  reprieve,  I  made  the  best  of 
nsy  way  across  the  siarshes  into  the 
duep  and  foggy  tow^  Desurons 
aborw  M  otliey  tUngs  to  obtma  a 
t«apoi!ary  tew  from  Mr  Levy,  I  bft- 
ttaed;  iisi  ter  thai  good  gentlemAii'9 


abode,  reserving  other  business  until 
success  with  him  should  decide  my  fu- 
ture conduct. 

Before  I  parted  with  ilr  Levy  la 
the  fitage-coach  which  carried  us  in 
company  to  Cambridge,  that  worthy 
personage  had  favoured  me  with  a 
pressiug  invitation  to  his  house,  giving* 
me  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
that  many  grand  advantages  wens 
likely  to  accrue  to  me  from  his  ac- 
quaintance. Well  do  I  remember  his 
emphatic  words :  "  Vy  do  I  live,  Bir 
Shtukely,  in  this  vorld  of  trouble  ? — 
only  to  oblige  mv  friends.*'  Many 
valuable  commodities,  he  assured  me, 
that  had  fallen  into  his  possession  by 
some  mysterious  agency,  were  offered 
to  his  chosen  circle  at  prices  just  low 
enough  to  make  them  gifts*  without 
causing  the  pain  that  is  associated  with 
a  gift's  acceptance.  Wine,  liqueurs, 
brandy»  and  tobacco,  with  an  enlarged 
benevolence,  he  kept  to  cheer  the 
jaded  spirits  of  the  overworked  and 
the  studious,  and  money,  that  source 
of  80  much  evil,  was  valuable  to  him 
only  irhen  it  might  help  the  needy,  or 
carry  the  inconsiderate  but  generous 
prodigal  over  some  big  and  pressing 
di£Bculty.  Hard  to  concmvoi  as  my 
past  experience  had  made,  so  pure  a 
character,  still,  in  visiting  Mr  Levy 
now,  I  was  prepared  to  meet  a  man 
above  the  common  herd.  From  Tem- 
ple I  had  gathered  something  of  hie 
munificence  and  open^heartedness. 
Once  or  twice  wlien  Temple  had  ima- 
gined that  my  funds  were  low,  and 
when  I  had  lost  an  amount  of  some  im- 
portance at  his  gaming-table,  he  would 
enlarge  upon  the  liberality  of  his 
friend,  and  reeommend  me  to  apply 
to  him  for  help,  infermiiqt  me  that  be 
had  ever  stood  his  friend  iu  need,  and 
that  I  nright  reckon  on  his  good  faith 
and  secrecy.  When  I  compared  this 
nobleness  of  soul  with  his  poor  babi- 
tatien,  and  etpeciallv  with  his  own 
mean  and  foul  exterior,  I  could  not 
but  he  confounded  with  the  oontrast ; 
yet  proud  of  human  nature,  too,  here 
offsring  for  dor  initatioa  a  spirit  of 
goodi  a  self-denying  saint,  renoun- 
dng  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  the 
cemBBouest  enjoyments  of  the  world* 
Luckily  I  had  never  needed  this  good 
mau*s  help ;  therefore,  perhaps,  I  had 
never  called  upon  htm,  but  often  had 
I  pasMd  hia  dwellings  once  in  the 
eompaay  of  ethers^  and  eu  thai  09* 
H^jmrnh^  was  lolling  at  his  doer,  to-. 
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gligrently  attired.  Noticing  my  ap- 
ptoacbf  be  started  back  and  disap- 
peared, but  soon  returned  again  ac- 
companied by  a  ladjy  Bomewhat  iH- 
lookirig,  and  seTerely  marked  with 
small- pox.  He  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  pointed  to  tae  with  his  little  fin- 
ger. *'  That's  the  dear  boTi"  I  heard 
him  say — and  as  I  passed  at  length 
his  hospitable  door,  he  threw  upon 
me  a  fond  expression  of  that  lively 
eye,  a  probing  look  of  love  unutter- 
able 1  Such  #88  the  man— such  rather 
did  I  deem  the  man — whose  heart 
I  meant  to  toucb,  of  whose  good  help 
I  stood  in  direful  need. 

I  stood  before  his  house,  4  low,  ill- 
sbapen  d^n,  a  cynic's  cell,  the  cavern 
of  misanthropy — any  place  but  the 
abode  of  generous  Timon.     It  was 
neither  private  house  nor  shop,  yet 
both.    A  dobrway  And  a  single  win- 
dow of  moflerate  dimensions  were  all 
that  met  the  eye.    In  the  latter,  no- 
thing was  exposed  to  view,  or,  if  it 
were,  yoti  liiight  not  see  it.     Like  the 
great  proprietor,    it  boasted  of  its 
dirt.     Mud,  dust,  and  filth  were  heap- 
ed upon  it.     A  curtain  made  of  green 
stuff,  and  hnng  with  rings  upon  abar^ 
meant  to  secure  the  dwellers  from  the 
gaze  of  passers-by,  impended  useless- 
ly, for  the  well- protected  panes  fore- 
stalled its  office.     The  entrance  was 
a  dark  and  narrow  passage,  which  (the 
street  door  standing  open)  seared  you 
off,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  invited 
yon  within.     In  the  present  instance 
I  went  forward  without  more  observa- 
tion. At  the  extremity  of  the  dim  ave- 
nue, I  groped  my  way  a  little  to  the 
right,  until  a  door  prevented  further 
progress.  At  this  I  knocked  involunta- 
rily, for  my  foot  struck  against  the 
boards  before  Iknew  that  I  had  reach- 
^  it.   The  door  was  opened  instantly. 
Many  strange  sights  have  I  been 
privileged  to  see.   Reader,  behold  the 
Strangest. 

In  one  comer  of  a  crowded  room 
stood  Mr  Levy  in  dishabille.  Faintly 
Indeed  have  I  described  him  in  his 
best  attire.  How  shall  I  pamt  him 
now !  Levy,  thou  art  gone,  and  num- 
bered with  |by  fathers.  Posterity 
can  never  do  thee  justlee.  Thy 
manes  never  may  bo  appealed.  Par- 
don me,  thou  noble  niece  of  *arth, 
that  my  pto  limps  and  falters  in  thy 
delineation.  Oh  for  a  qniil  6f  photo- 
graphic power,  to  fix  thee  in  thy  eva- 
nescent passage,*  to  rescne  frofti  the 
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greedy  throat  of  Time  that  form  and 
face,  that  hair,  that  eye,  that  goodly 
but  unclean  array  I     Levy  in  disha- 
bille!   More  I  cannot  say.     In  the 
lowest  depth,  it  was  the  deeper  still 
— the  dirty   Levy,  dirtier  yet—the 
spicy  spiced !     Before  him  was  a  He- 
brew book;  upon  his  forehead,  ex- 
actly between  his  eyes,  a  small  square 
piece  of  leather-covered  wood,  (so  it 
appeared  to  me,)  kept  in  its  position 
by  a  leathern  thong,  which  running 
through  a  loop  was  carried  round  the 
head  and  tied  behind.    His  left  arm 
was  exposed.     Around  it  some  doten 
times  was  strapped  another  thongr, 
similar  to  that  about  his  head.     His 
coat  was  off;   his  Tcst  unbuttoned; 
over  the  once  white  shiH  he  wore  a 
curious  coloured  garment,  formed  of 
two  square  pieces  of  blue  doth,  6ne 
hanging  down  before  his  breast,  the 
other  to  his  back,  and  both  attached 
by  means  of  two  long  slips  of  tape 
connecting  them.     At  the  extremity 
of  the  four  comers  were  long  fringed 
of  white  worsted,  fastened  in  small 
knots.    The  fringes  in  the  front  were 
in  Mr  Levy's  grasp  when  I  walked  in^ 
and  started  with  amazement  at  the 
novel  spectacle.  Let  me  stand  stricken 
with  surprise  whilst  the  reader  looktf 
around  him.     There,  by  the  hearth, 
over  that  pan  of  hissing  oil,  fork  in 
hand,-  stands  the  ill-favoured  lady  that 
you  wot  of— she  of  the  pitted  face,  no 
meaner  person  than  the  mistress  of 
the  house.   Levy's  wedded  partner. 
Her  cheek  is   scorched   before  the 
crackling  fire,  but  her  gown,  tucked 
np  and  pinned,  is  safe  from  conflagra- 
tion.     See  how  she  darts  dfton  th^ 
thrice-dlTid^d  sole,  and  with  artistic 
Stroke  turns  nov^  tfie  head  i(nd  now 
the  tail,  and  now  the  Middle  piecci; 
dogging  the  boiling  oil,  and  escaping^ 
with  a  bob  ib  deveriy  the  scalding 
sputter.     AAd  there  for  twenty  yeart 
hath  etood,  as  regularly  as  Friday 
came,  thi^  indefatigable  cook  frying 
her  fish,  not  to  be  devoured  savourr 
and  warm,  as  fish  upon  the  sixth  day  falM 
into  the  pions  stomach  of  the  Romanist; 
but  to  bo  laid  out  with  ceremonial  car^, 
in  pride  of  parsley,  and  safely  locked 
away  till  SabbAth  morn— when,  coW, 
and  crisp,   ahd  unctuous;  it  comes 
forth  to  grease  and  lAoUify  the  Le- 
vite*s  heart,  and  haply  entertain  him 
with  a  fit  of  biliousness.    Miss  Esther 
Levy  at  the  table  sits,  herself  unwash- 
ed, washing  her  broker  with  a  dlun- 
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terestedness  that  the  young  urchin^ 
cuflSng  and  kicking,  scarce  appre- 
ciates. Rebecca,  second  bom,  is  busy 
with  a  book,  no  doubt  a  pleasant  one. 
You  cannot  see  her  face,  but  her  head, 
a  mass  of  spiral  papers,  rolls  with  im- 
patience at  the  little  Levy's  struggllngf 
cries.  There  in  a  bed  lie  two,  the 
youngest  of  the  group,  emerging  out 
of  childhood — prattling  innocents  I 
Their  time  for  cleansing  has  not  yet 
arrived.  How  prettily  do  they  beguile 
the  time  with  that  small  pack  of  cards, 
playing  at  aU-faura  and  manage^ 
three  games  for  a  halfpenny,  lisping 
at  intervals  a  wee  incipient  execration 
as  fortune  changes,  or  as  juggling 
fails.  But,  last  of  all,  behold  the  fa- 
ther*s  pride.  Levy's  son  and  heir,  his 
better  self— his  youthful  Prince  of 
Wales — on  whom  the  parent's  mantle 
must  descend — in  whom  the  father's 
brightest  hopes  are  fixed.  His  body 
is  twelve  years  old,  his  head  a  hun- 
dred* There  is  more  knowledge  of 
the  human  creature — of  the  impure 
gross  part,  that  lies  hidden  in  the 
souFs  corrupted  sink — ^written  and  en- 
graved in  that  precocious  cunning 
cheek,  than  twenty  ordinary  men  can 
boast.^  His  father's  jvriflfef  oh,  rather 
say  his  fear  ;  for  never  did  nature 
mould  in  human  flesh  a  countenance 
80  portentous  I  Mark  him  as  he  sits 
apart  from  all  his  brethren,  counting 
the  clay  marbles  which  he  himself  has 
made —•  brushing  the  metal  buttons 
that  he  has  raked  up  every  where,  and 
every  one  of  which  he  means  to  sell 
anon  amongst  the  little  boys  in  school, 
to  which  he  is  daily  sent,  with  great 
advantage  to  himself,  and  greater  cre- 
dit to  his  master.  My  sudden  entrance 
caused  a  slight  intermission  in  the  va- 
rious doings  of  this  interesting  family; 
but  the  beneficent  head  addressed  me 
without  delay,  and  the  waters  flowed 
again  in  their  accustomed  channels. 

'*  Vel,  Hannah,  who*d  a  thought  it, 
eh  ?  This  U  a  honour.  But  I  always 
said  he'd  come  at  last.  Sit  down,  my 
dear— I  shall  be  done  directly.  Here's 
a  shurprisel*'  And  taking  the  book 
into  his  hand,  he  mumbled  out  some 
Hebrew  words,  then  rubbed  the  fringes 
round  his  face,  and  finished  by  kissing 
them  with  fervour.  I  was  embar- 
rassed at  the  unaccountable  behaviour. 
'*  Perhaps  I  am  disturbing  you,"  I 
said ;  *•  ru  call  some  other  lime, 
sir." 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply,  "  you 
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don*t  dbturb  me  in  the  least.  I  knows 
it  all  by  heart.  I'm  only  saying  my 
prayers."' 

"Indeed,  sir!" 

"  Yes,  dat's  all.  How's  Mr  Tem- 
ples ?  have  you  seen  him  lately  ?" 

Before  I  answered,  he  was  deep  in 
the  Hebrew  book  again.  Now  he 
counted  quickly  the  straps  upon  his 
arm,  and  repeated  a  dozen  cabalistic 
words  or  so  with  a  loud  and  rapid 
voice.  The  little  gamblers,  in  the 
mean  time,  quarrelled  at  their  game, 
and  sadly  interfered  with  the  sacred 
occupation  :  a  C/instian*s  patience 
couldn't  have  held  out  for  ever. 

"Yill  you  two  be  quiet  there/' 
the  father  cried  at  last,  *'  or  shall  I 
come  and  make  you?  Hannah,  tj 
the  devil  don't  you  take  them  cards 
away  ?" 

*•  Vot's  the  good?"  answered  Mrs 
Levy  from  the  fire ;  '*  you  know  as 
veil  as  I  do,  Sol,  youUl  give  *em  back 
the  minute  after." 

*'  Yill  I  ?  "  said  the  husband,  leaving 
his  manual  without  further  ceremony. 
"  Then  you'll  see,  my  dear."  Forth- 
with he  rushed  to  the  bedside,  and 
snatched  the  cards  from  both  the 
trembling  children ;  then  he  bestowed 
a  blow  upon  the  heads  of  each — ^whieh, 
as  might  be  expected,  set  them  roar- 
ing. Unaffected  by  their  cries,  the 
pious  inan  returned  to  his  devotions, 
and  proceeded  as  before.  His  com- 
pliance with  the  law  was  evidently 
irksome.  In  a  few  minutes  he  stop- 
ped again. 

«*  How  long  is  it,  Mr  Shtukely, 
since  ve  travelled  in  the  stage-coach 
together  ?" 

"  About  eighteen  months,  sir." 

"  Ah  1  *'  sighed  the  old  gentleman, 
"how  fast  the  vurld  goes  I"— rwhich 
serious  observation  no  doubt  recalled 
him  to  his  duty — for  he  seized  the 
book  again,  and  lost  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  longer.  But  the  morning  was 
inauspicious.  He  was  doomed  to  in- 
terruption. Miss  Esther,  be  it  known* 
was  worn  out  at  length  by  the  unpo- 
lished sample  of  Mosaic  that  she  was 
brightening  up.  Like  the  living  block 
from  which  he  was  cut  off,  he  was  the 
slave  of  hydrophobia — he  would  noi 
be  washed. 

**  Father."  said  Esther,  in  a  tone  of 
real  despair,  **  I  wish  you'd  speak  to 
Aby.  I  can't  do  uotbink  with  him. 
He  has  fit  me  till  I'm  sick." 

"  You  sir,"  bawled  out  the  harassed 
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parent^  *'  do  you  vant  a  lickiog  the 
first  thing  this  morniDg?** 

<'  N09"  answered  the  boy,  in  as  ir« 
reyerent  a  voice  as  ever  filial  throat 
oast  up. 

**  Then  don't  wez  me,  mj  boy,  or 
yoa*ll  catch  it  at  once." 

And  he  did  *'  tatdi  it  at  once,**  I 
was  still  looking  intently  upon  Mr 
Levy*s  curious  trappings,  when  a  loud 
blow,  followed  by  a  louder  scream, 
compelled  my  attention  elsewhere. 

"  Vot's  the  matter  now?"  shonted 
Mr  Levy,  almost  beside  himself. 

*'  That  sarves  you  right,**  exclaimed 
his  good  lady,  addressing  the  juvenile 
above  referred  to,  now  lying  at  her 
feet,  and  kicking  furiously.  ' *  1  caught 
you,  did  I  ?  My  back  isn't  turned  a 
minute  before  the  villain  has  picked 
off  every  bit  of  brown  in  the  dish. 
You  won*t  maul  the  fish,  my  dear, 
agun  in  a  hurry.*' 

All  the  family  seemed  horror-struck 
at  the  unholy  pilfering,  but  Mr  Levy 
himself  was  choked  with  just  rage. 
''  If  you  don't  take  away  the  rascal's 
share  to-morrow  morning,  Hannah, 
you  and  I  shall*  quarrel.  Dat  boy, 
Mr  Shtukely,"  continued  he,  still  ne- 
glecting his  orisons,  *'dat  boy,  sir, 
vill  come  to  the  gallows,  if  his  mother 
and  1  don't  live  to  see  it.  He  has  got 
a  naterai  idea  of  shtealieg  that  breaks 
my  heart  to  think  of.  He's  booked 
for  Newgate,  though  I  say  it :" — and 
Mr  Levy,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  pursued 
his  prayers,  and  did  not  speak  again 
on  worldly  topics  till  he  brought  them 
to  a  close.  Once  more  in  ecstasy  ho 
wiped  his  visage  with  the  fringes,  and 
kissed  them  passionately ;  and,  last  of 
all,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the 
wall,  bowed  to  it  with  reverence  re- 
peatedly, and  beat  his  breast  with  force 
and  sound  that  would  have  pleased  a 
atethescopist's  ear. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say  pertik- 
ler,  I  suppose?"  asked  Mr  Levy, 
taking  from  his  head  and  arm  the  lea- 
thern straps. 

"  A  few  words,  if  you  please,**  I 
answered  nervously. 

"  Oh,  sartinlv,  my  dear.  Ikey,  un- 
do the  shutters. 

Ikey,  the  eldest  boy,  reserved  and 
silent  hitherto,  furbbhing  hb  buttons, 
looked  hard  at  me,  and  left  the  room 
without  a  word. 

*'  We'll  follow,  if  yon  please,"  said 
Levy  shortly  afterwards ;  *'  it's  up  the 
vone  pair  stairs." 
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"  Vat  do  you  think  of  Ikey  ?"  asked 
the  fond  father,  as  we  searched  our 
way  in  darkness  up  the  staircase. 

«« He's  a  very  quiet  boy,  sir.** 

**  Ah,  a  deep  un  I  Just  vot  I  should 
have  been  at  his  age  with  a  eddication  I 
I  meant  to  have  named  him  after  me, 
if  it  hadn't  been  *gainst  the  religions* 
Vill  you  believe,  1  vould*nt  mind  drop- 
ping Ikey  this  blessed  minute  in  the 
streeU  of  Turkey  ?  He*d  make  hb 
fortune  anyvheres." 

We  reached  the  sanctum,  a  small 
and  really  elegantly  furnished  room. 
From  the  centre  was  suspended  a 
nretty  silvered  chandelier— a  Sabbath 
lamp,  as  Mr  Levy  termed  it.  Young 
Ikey  had  ensconsced  himself  at  tho. 
tabloy  and  showed  no  symptoms  of 
departure. 

"  And  now,**  said  Mr  Levy,  placing 
on  his  nose  a  pair  of  iron  specta- 
cles, "  vot  is  it  you  vant,  my  dear  ? 
You  don't  happen  to  be  out  of  wine  ? 
I've  got  some  port— oh  I "  (and  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  swung  his  head, 
to  express  a  praise  too  huge  for  utter- 
ance.) '*  Dat  isn't  good  port  at  all, 
Ikey,  bit?    Vot  did  it  cost  ?  " 

'*  Fifty- nine  and  six,"  answered  the 
boy-man  immediately. 

«« And  vot  do  I  sell  it  for?" 

*'  Sixty,'*  said  he,  just  as  readily. 

"  1  came,  sir,*'  said  I,  rather  con« 
founded  as  the  time  for  explanation 
approached,  **  to  solicit  your  aid  in  a 
different  way.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
overdrawn  my  allowance  from  home, 
and  I  require  a  little  help  to  carry  me 
over  the  quarter.  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  adyance  me  a  loan-*say  for 
three  months — I  shall  feel  deeply  in- 
debted to  you,  and  but  too  glad  to 
show,  to  the  extent  of  my  power,  my 
gratitude  for  such  obligation.'*  This 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  speech  that 
I  had  prepared  upon  the  road.  The 
rest  of  it,  the  ornamental  and  best 
part,  I  could  not  get  out.  The  small 
Levy  turned  up  his  knowing  eye  as 
soon  as  he  heard  the  word  loan,  and 
planted  it  steadily  upon  me,  to  my 
very  great  shame  and  annoyance. 
The  father  was  silent  a  while. 

*'  How  much  might  you  vant,  Mr 
Shtukely  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  after 
his  musing. 

'*  What*s  the  use  of  your  asking?" 
shrieked  the  young  monster.  **  You 
know,  father,  you  haven*t  a  shilling  in 
the  house,  and  there  are  those  three 
bilb  that  were  returned  the  other  day.' 
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No  medicitie  could  have  caused  the 
atrful  abdominal  pain  that  was  brought 
on  by  this  stidden  annotiticement  Oh 
what  would  become  of  poor  Emma^ 
sitting  etpectant  at  home,  ready  to  be 
turned  dut  of  doorg  ?  What  would 
become  of  me  and  mj  projects  ?  I 
ftlt  the  blood  leaving  my  cheek. 
Lev)r  perceived  it,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly touched  by  the  sight. 

»•  Veil,  for  all  that,  Ikey,"  he  add- 
ed, "  ve  must  see  vat  ve  can  do.  If 
I  ain't  got  money  myself^  I  dare  say 
Fve  got  a  friend  who*ll  help  us  at  a 
pinch.  But,  my  dear/'  contmued  he, 
"  vat  have  yon  been  doing  to  get  into 
this  mess  ?  Ifs  alvays  the  vay.  No- 
body  comes  td  Levy  till  he*s  kicked 
to  hlffl.  Toa  know  vot  I  said  in  the 
coach.  You  should  have  come  to  me 
before — and  I  would  have  been  a 
friend  and  a  father.** 

«  I  wish  I  had,  sif.** 

''  Veil,  that*s  gone  by,  and  if  i  no 
good  fretting  about  that.  How  much 
do  you  vant  ?" 

««  How  much  can  you  spare,  sir  ?*' 

"Shpare?"  ezdaimea  Mr  Levy, 
returning  the  question.  <'  Ikey,  give 
me  my  oill-book.**  Isaac  took  from 
his  pocket  a  buUch  of  keys — selected 
one — opeded  the  table-drawer — ex- 
tracted a  book — closed  the  drawer- 
locked  it  up — put  the  keys  in  his  poc- 
ket, and  Resumed  his  former  position, 
in  about  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  t 
have  taken  to  tell  of  it.  He  was  the 
quickest  and  yet  most  methodical  little 
imp  In  existence.  "  There,"  resumed 
the  older  head,  pointing  with  his  small 
finger  to  a  mass  of  names  and  figures, 
whose  connexion  I  neithef  Could  nor 
cared  to  comprehend,  '*  There,  yon 
see.  At  three  month*  ninety-fuur 
pounds  accepted  hy  Lord  Velvetcap, 
due  Septtmher  6th,  noted,  returned. 
Look  here  too,"  wetting  his  finger, 
and  leaving  a  large  smut  on  a  leaf  as 
he  turned  it  over,  "  same  day  sixtp' 
eight  pounds  ten,  acctpted  by  Small' 
wood,  payable  at  Tinpenny*8,  no  orders, 
returned;  and  Thomas,  the  day  after, 
Jtjty-pound  two*  Vot  do  you  think  a 
man  has  to  shpare  whetl  he*s  upset  ifi 
this  Way  ?  Ikey  tould  you  the  truth. 
I  have  nothing  at  all;  but  tell  me 
pretty  near  what  you  want ;  then  m 
see  the  friend  that  I  mean,  and  let  you 
know  in  the  course  of  an  hour." 

<'  t)o  you  think  you  might  manage 
a  hundred  pounds  lor  me,  sir  ?*' 

Levy  jumped.    ''  Vy,  vot  the  deuce 
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hive  you  been  About  to  taut  sieh  a 


sum  all  at  vonce  ?  I  vdtt't  deeeive  you, 
my  dear  \  I  don't  think  I  can  manage 
DOthink  of  the  kind." 

I  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  and 
walked  about  in  a  state  of  commo- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  continued, 
'*  it's  no  use  being  nertous.  Dat 
von't  get  you  (he  money." 

I  was  in  grdat  distress — wrought  to 
intolerable  mental  torture,  as  I  re- 
flected on  my  situatfdu.  «<  Ob,  thia 
is  terrible ! "  I  exclaifli^d,  (to  myself 
as  I  thoiight.) 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Levy,  in 
a  tone  of  passive  acquiescence  ;  "  ve 
know  it's  always  terrible  ven  ve  Yant 
cash  and  can't  get  it ;  and  yon  seem 
to  vant  it  rayther  bad  too  just  now." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  do,  sir.  If  yon 
can  help  me  in  any  way,  I  implore 
you  to  do  so.  I  must  borrow  the 
money  of  somebody." 

"  You  must,  must  you  ?"  aaid  the 
old  man,  looking  at  Ikey,  who  was 
looking  at  him.  "  Very  veil,  yon  bad 
better  take  a  valk  in  the  cool  for  a 
little,  vhile  I  run  to  my  friend.  I'll 
be  back  between  this  and  ten." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  can  never  snffldently 
thank  you." 

"  Veil,  never  mind  now.  YouVe 
nothink  to  thank  me  for  yet  i  and  vot's 
more,  I  can't  promise  you  much.  Gd 
and  valk  for  an  hour,  and  (hen  come 
and  see  me  again." 

I  departed  from  (he  singular  abode 
in  an  overwhelming  state  of  anxiety 
and  dread.  What  could  I  dd  during 
this  hour  of  fearful  suspense  ?  I 
couldn't  returrf  to  Emma  until  I  was 
furnished  with  money,  or  at  least  had 
procured  lodgings  for  out  tempofary 
sojourn.  Oh,  I  was  ve^y  li^retched  as 
I  walked  one  street  after  another, 
looking  at  my  watch  at  intervals  of 
^ve  minutes,  astounded  and  hurt  at 
the  sluggish  pace  with  which  its  hands 
crawled  on.  A  nasty  irritating  rain, 
too,  came  drizzling  doWn,  taking  i 
mean  advantage  of  my  misery,  beat* 
ing  in  my  face,  and  spitting  in  my 
eyes,  whichever  way  I  turned.  How 
cordially,  when  they  please,  can  the 
elements  adapt  (hemselves  to  our  in- 
ternal circumstances!  Twenty  mi- 
nutes, like  minutes  sauntering  on  a 
holiday — twenty  lazy  minutes  bad 
elapsed,  when  *^  Lodgings  to  let^* 
hanging  on  a  polished  knocker,  stop- 
ped me  in  a  quiet  narrow  thorough- 
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fhre»  What  better  could  I  do  ihkn 
try  m J  fortune  here  ?  I  gt^re  a  mo- 
dest gentlemanlj  knoek>  and  imiled 
most  courteously  upon  the  aneient 
)ady»  who  came  *<  when  I  did  call  for 
her."  Nothing  could  be  more  aftsU'» 
rlof  than  the  curtsy  she  yielded  in 
retum--deceitful  promise,  realizing 
nothing !  A  dozen  bouses  did  I  visit 
afterwards,  a  dozen  titnes  was  expec- 
tation balked.  The  truth  could  not 
be  iiidden*  and  it  was  wise  to  look  at 
it  complacently.  Money  must  be  got, 
and  fbr  the  present  we  most  leave  the 
town.  I  watched  the  latest  ftecond  of 
the  hour  expire,  and  then  rushed  bacit 
to  Levy's.  Father  and  sort  were  fSiU 
ting  in  the  same  welNfurnished  rbom. 
My  Judge  and  jury  both  were  there, 
I  came  for  sentence;  trembling  and 
like  a  criminal  did  I  await  it. 

<<  Ahi  Mr  Shtukely,"  commenced 
the  elder,  with  an  ill-omened  shmg, 
«« this  Is  a  most  unpleasant  business." 
Death  Was  the  verdict^  and  I  droop- 
ed immediately. 

*•  Tell  me,   couldn't  you  vait  A 
motttli— three  weeks,  for  the  money  ?** 
''  Indeed,  I  cannot,  sir." 
«« It*s  impossible,  eh?'* 
<•  Quite,  oh  quite." 
'*  You  are  positive  of  that  ?  Yon 
^e  sure  you  von't  aher  joxxt  mind 
directly,  and  say  you  can  put  it  oiF  for 
nMt?** 

I  shook  tty  head.'  I  Was  arriving^ 
ftiit  at  despair ation. 

'« Veil,  you  see  this  is  a  thousand 
pities,  *cause,  hi  A  month's  time,  I 
could  lend  you  the  money  myself 
tithout  fee  or  reVard,  and  it  vonld  be 
a  treat  to  oblige  yon ;  but  if  you  von*t 
▼alt,  I  can't  help  ft." 
*•  Have  you  seen  your  friend,  sir?" 
'*  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  you  know  vot 
fHends  are  ven  you  put  your  nose  into 
their  pockets.  He  has  got  the  stuff, 
but  nb  doesn't  Ifke  to  part  with  it. 
Mow»  listen  to  tne.  You  know  your 
own  business,  of  course ;  but  take  my 
Advice,  don't  borrow  the  money  at  all. 
If  you  are  determined,  in  sbpite,  1*11 
just  tell  you  vot  my  friend  vishes,  and 
flien  you  can  do  at  you  please.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  know  he  Intf 
ifftfusted  the  monev  to  me,  and  here 
It  is  if  you  come  to  nls  terms.'* 

Oh,  refreshing  spectacle  !  Oh,  Ya- 
minous  oornseations !  Fifty  Aove- 
r^gns,  at  least,  did  Mr  Levy  draw 
Mth  one  grasp  from  his  pocket,  itnd 
icatter  on  the  table.     Wat^r  to  & 
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thirsty  soul  upon  the  plaitas  6f  Araby 
—what  is  it  to  golden  guineas  glitter* 
ing  before  the  straining  eyes  of  gaunt 
neceMity  ?  A  mountain  turiibled  from 
my  breast  as  I  surveyed  the  precious 
coin.  With  a  smirking  grace  I  Wait- 
ed Mr  Levy's  fbrther  explanation. 

«'  His  terms  is  thls^but  mind,  I 
vam  you,  do  vithout  him  if  you  can:--i 
He'll  lend  yon  now,  ihh  minute,  the 
money  you  deeire ;  dat  is,  a  hundred 
pounds.  Seventy  in  these  bright 
goolden  guineas,  and  thirty  in  the  finest 
port  that  ever  was.  He'll  charge  you 
five  per  cent,  'cause  that's  the  law, 
and  then  a  something  for  commission. 
YdU'll  give  your  bill  at  three  months 
fbr  the  sum,  and  make  over  to  him, 
for  security,  your  furniture  and  bdoka 
and  vatch.  Now,  there  you've  got  it 
— dat'a  the  most  he'll  do.  As  fbr 
myself,  you  are  velcome  to  my  sar- 
vices.  I  shall  make  no  charge  for 
them.  If  you  like  to  give  Ikey  a  trifle 
for  hisself,  I  shall  make  no  objec- 
tions." 

Ignorant  of  the  forms  of  business, 
I  requested  Mr  Levy  to  repeat  this 
complicated  history.  I  understood  it 
by  degrees,  and  saW  at  length,  in  fall, 
the  grievons  sacrifice  I  was  called 
upon  to  make.  I  stood  fttiU  and  hesi- 
tated. 

««  The  vine,  you  know,"  said  Levy, 
''  is  as  good  as  money,  for  you  must 
have  that.  Shtill  take  my  advice,  and 
let  him  keep  his  guineas  to  hisself." 

«<  It  is  a  horrible  alternative," 
thought  I,  still  undecided. 

*'  And  now,  my  dear,"  continued 
Mr  Levy,  **  I  have  just  a  vurd  to  sa^ 
upon  my  own  account.  You  must 
settle  this  business  von  vay  or  the 
other.  I  have  thirty  mile  to  travel 
this  pleasant  morning,  and  I  sha*n't  be 
back  again  for  a  day  or  two." 

•«  You  don't  mean  it,  sir  ?"  I  said, 
Wofully  alarmed  to  see  him  walking 
from  the  room. 

«*  Vot  I  say,  my  dear,  I  always 
ineans ;  that* s  the  beauty  of  my  cha- 
racter. Ikey,  fetch  my  bat.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  go  I  must. 
Oood-by.  Ood  bless  you.  Think 
over  his  proposition ;  don't  be  In  any' 
hurry,  and  give  me  your  answer  ven  I 
return.  If  you  ask  met  I  say,  don't 
take  the  Aioney — tbaf  s  the  best" 

'*  Do  you  think  your  friend,  sir, 
couldn't  be  pervaded  " 

'•  Not  to-day,  toy  dear.  Pf  aps  ten 
I  comes  6a6k." 
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Mr  Levj  was  already  on  the  sUdrs.     earned  six  hundred  honestly,  I  conld 


In  another  minute  he  would  disappear, 
and  then  should  I  he  without  hope  of 
succour.  My  unfortunate  and  critical 
position — my  wants — poor  Emma— 
no  lodgings-^no  home — all  this,  and 
much  more,  uncircumscribed  misery, 
crowded  upon  my  mind,  and  incited 
me  to  yield  to  the  demand;  at  the  same 
time  I  was  frightened  and  shocked  by 
the  ruinous  transaction,  and  1  held 
back  and  fluctuated.  At  length  I 
heard  a  footstep  in  the  passage.  I 
leaped  to  the  window,  and  saw  Levy 
depart  from  the  house,  and  walk  slow- 
ly on.  Shaking  with  agitation,  con- 
quered, hardly  conscious  of  my  acts, 
I  knocked  with  violence  and  quickly 
upon  the  glass,  and  beckoned  the  old 
man  back.  He  returned,  and  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  scarlet  shame 
written  upon  my  conscience,  I  con- 
sented to  the  terms,  and  expressed  my 
willingness  to  perform  immediately 
my  part  of  them. 

"  Veil,  then,"  said  Levy,  "  let's  lose 
no  time.  I  have  vastea  half  a  day 
already.  I  shall  be  nicely  out  of  poc- 
ket by  the  business.  Ikey,  vot*s  the 
stamp  ?     Three  months,  a  hundred  ?*' 

*'  Four  and  six,"  replied  the  devil- 
kin,  with  his  hideous  sprightliness', 
''  and  twopence  for  the  paper." 

"  Give  him  five  shillings,  and  tell 
him  to  keep  the  ha'pence,"  whispered 
the  father  confidentially^  touching  me 
familiarly  with  his  elbow. 

I  complied  with  this  suggestion. 
The  stamp  was  brought,  the  note 
drawn  out,  and  I  taught  by  old  Levy 
to  accept  it.  A  memorandum  was 
then  written  by  the  ready  Ikey,  and 
signed  by  me,  certifying  that  all  goods 
and  chattels  then  in  Cambridge  and 
in  my  possession  were,  until  payment 
of  the  bill,  not  my  property,  but  that 
of  the  blank  gentleman  who  had  ad- 
vanced the  loan.  In  consideration  of 
my  not  removing  them  from  college, 
he  graciously  permitted  me  the  usu- 
fruct. Mr  Levy  undertook  to  see  the 
wine  safely  deposited  at  mv  present 


not  have  skipped  away  from  Levy's 
door  with  greater  speed  and  glee. 
Strange  compound  is  the  human  ani- 
mal, acting  so  variously  from  the  self- 
same motives  I  Had  I  been  sane,  not 
steeped  in  folly  to  the  very  ears,  this 
miserable  gold,  wretchedly  acquired, 
pressing  like  lead  upon  my  spiritsi^ 
would  have  crushed  them  with  its 
guilty  burden.  Now,  it  elated  me, 
and  puffed  me  up  with  flatulent  un- 
meaning joy.  **.  Symptoms/'  says 
the  millesimal  hom<Bpathist,  "  in  the 
disordered  body  are  removed  by  causes 
producing  them  in  the  healthy  one."  Is 
it  not  so  in  fact  with  the  diseased  in- 
fatuated mindf  I  neither  reflected 
on  the  past,  nor  flung  one  glance  upoo 
the  future.  With  the  means  of  pre- 
sent enjoyment  I  flew  to  Emma,  and 
released  her  from  her  sad  imprison- 
ment. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Emma 
and  I,  our  luggage  and  our  wine, 
drove  through  the  streets  of  Hunting- 
don. Upon  the  following  morning  I 
left  the  inn  at  which  we  had  passed 
the  night,  and  endeavoured  to  search 
out  a  home.  Aided  by  a  lie,  I  suc- 
ceeded without  difficulty.  Emma  was 
introduced  as  Mrs  Stukely  to  the  lady 
who  received  us.  The  latter  was  very 
young,  recently  a  widow,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  A  lovely  girl,  perhaps  three 
years  of  age.  Her  husband  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Company's  service  ; 
he  had  fallen  in  battle,  flghting  for 
his  Company  and  his  bread,  gloriously 
in  India. 

The  tranquillity  of  a  day  or  two 
brought  back  the  healthy  tint  to 
Emma's  cheek,  and  restored  her  wont- 
ed gaiety.  She  forgot  her  previous 
affliction,  and  I  remembered  nothing 
but  her  adored  and  beauteous  pre- 
sence. In  our  apartment  was  a  piano- 
forte. She  taught  me  soon  the  assua* 
ging,  humanizing  power  of  music- 
poetry  in  sounds  1  Her  taste  was  ex- 
quisite, and  the  feeling  with  which 
she  executed  the  most  plaintive  airs. 


lodging ;  and  the  charge  likewise  of    awakened  in  my  soul  vehement  emo- 


my  gold  hunting-watch — my  poor 
dear  mother's  gift — how  could  I  yield 
it  so  remorselessly  ?  and  having  given 
this  to  the  boy  to  lock  away,  he  hand- 
ed to  me  what  he  called  '*  a  statement 
of  the  job,"  and  with  it  sixty  pounds, 
«'  the  balance  (I)  of  the  bill." 

If,  instead  of  securing  sixty  guineas 
in    this    disgraceful    manner,   I  had 


tions,  undreamt-of  capabilities  of  de- 
light. Her  clear  voice  accompanied 
the  penetrating  tones,  and  to  their 
undefined  wild  intimations  would  as- 
sociate and  conjoin  soft  images  that 
through  the  understanding  reached 
the  heart,  and  melted  it  with  pity. 
Consummate  bliss  1  riveted  to  her 
side,  and  every  nerve  vibrating  with 
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the  touching  sounds^  vhat  could  the 
world  afford  to  enhance  felicity— i 
what  could  it  snatch  awaj  to  ruffle 

it? 

**  Caleb,*'  8ud  Emma  to  roe^  having 
just  concluded  a  short  affecting  song, 
and  still  sitting  at  the  piano,  (it  was 
the  fourth  evening  after  our  arrival,) 
**  Caleb,  there  is  a  little  air,  a  fkvou- 
*  rite  of  my  poor  mother's ;  yon  must 
hear  that»  if  I  have  heart  to  sing  it. 
She  instructed  me  in  the  words  before 
I  could  understand  their  meaning— 
when  I  could  scarcely  utter  them/' 

<*  Is  your  mother  living  now,  dear- 
eat?" 

**  Oh  no,"  said  Emma,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice;  '*  she  has  been  dead 
many  years.  She  died  young,  'poor 
sufferer  1" 

**  Was  she  a  kind,  affectionate  mo- 
ther ?  *'  I  enquired,  rather  startled  as 
I  found  myself  entering  upon  such 
brittle  ground.  **  Did  you  love  her 
dearly?" 

Emma  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
«« Don't  be  unhappy,  dearest  Emma. 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  weep  ;  you 
quite  unman  me.  Forget  the  past. 
My  love  shall  make  amends  for  hers." 
**  You  are  very  good  and  tender  to 
me,  Caleb.  A  mother's  love  is  unap- 
proachable. I  thought  I  loved  her 
much  whilst  she  was  with  me ;  but  I 
never  knew  my  need  of  her  till  they 
closed  her  in  the  grave.*'  She  spoke 
with  passion,  and  again  she  wept. 

There  was  a  living  mother  also. 
Was  one  thought  of  her  suggested  by 
this  weeping  girl  ?  And  did  the  cruel 
wrong  inflicted  on  that  mother's  ab- 
sent heart  touch  me  with  contrition 
and  alarm  ?     We  shall  see. 

Emma  ceased  crying.  Throwing 
her  smooth  and  shining  tresses  from 
her  forehead,  she  swept  her  fingers 
quickly  along  the  keys,  and  with  thrill- 
ing strains  graduaiiy  subdued  her 
soul. 

*   *'  Now,  Caleb,  listen  to  my  dear 
mother's  song."    She  sang  as  follows : 

The  Mothir's  OaAYi. 
^'  The  days  are  past,  the  early  days 

Of  innocence  and  joy, 
When  t«ars  would  fill  a  mother's  eye 

With  gasing  on  her  boy ; 
Tears  that  from  the  soul  would  rise, 

Yet  not  for  present  sorrow ; 
For  when  she  wept,  her  loving  eye 

Was  trembling  for  the  morrow. 

My  mother  sleeps  s  her  grays  is  green^ 
The  oged  grass  is  high, 
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And  every  blade  when  1  approach 

Is  quivering  with  a  sigh. 
Then  piously  I  do  believe 

That  where  that  grass  grows  wild, 
My  blessed  mother's  sainted  soul 

Is  gasing  on  her  child.*' 

''  Hark !"  exclaimed  Emma  as  she 
concluded,  *'  some  one  knocks.*'  I 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  the  lit- 
tle girl  belonging  to  the  landlady. 

"If  you  please,'*  lisped  the  fair 
child,  '*  mamma  sends  up  her  compli- 
ments, and  will  you  go  down  stairs  to 
tea?" 

«<  Do  you  mean  me,  dear  Ann  ?  *' 
said  I. 

"  No.  Both  of  you.  Mrs  Stukoly 
too." 

•*  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes ;  do  come,"  she  continu- 
ed, pulling  me  by  the  coat,  **  or  else 
mamma  will  cry.     Ck)md,  Mrs  Stuke* 
ly ;  tea  is  quite  ready.'* 

A  more  formal  invitation  was  ad- 
dressed to  us  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
by. Mrs  Springdale  herself,  who  fol- 
lowed her  daughter  into  the  room. 
We  readily  accepted  it,  and  were  soon 
seated  in  her  warm  and  hospitable 
parlour.  Every  thing  was  very  snug. 
A  bright  copper  kettle  panted  and 
fumed  away  upon  the  fire,  speaking 
its  honest  welcome  as  plain  as  steam 
could  pour  it  forth;  toast  and  tea- 
cakes  were  heating  on  a  footman  ;  a 
plate  of  bread  and  butter  thinly  cut 
for  company  was  on  the  table; 
candles  burnt  brightly  in  shining 
candlesticks  ;  tea-pot  and  cups  looked 
conversable  and  clean  ;  and  the  whole 
economy  and  tendency  of  the  room 
most  persuasive  and  alluring.  A  quiet, 
cheerful,  comfortable  home!  Ah, 
roe !  how  much  of  life's  true  substance 
thou  comprizest  I 

**  This  arm-chair  is  for  you,  Mr 
Stukely,'*  said  the  gentle  Mrs  Spring- 
dale  ;  *'  I  have  put  it  near  the  fire  on 
purpose.  Mrs  Stukely  and  I  will  chat 
together  at  the  table.*' 

(«'  Here's  a  difference,*'  thought  I, 
^*  to  that  abominable  Mrs  Bates.") 

M  Then,  Anny,'*  said  I  aloud,  turn- 
ing to  the  child,  ''  you  must  sit  upon 
my  knee.  Come  and  tell  me  all  the 
news." 

And  in  this  affectionate  style  did 
we  progress  until  the  tea  was  over, 
and  the  things  were  carried  off.  Then 
we  all  drew  our  chairs  around  the 
love-dispensing  fire,  and,  for  a  season, 
Interobanged  iweet  and  familiar  UlL 
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Mrg  Springdftlai  with  fi  sober  sadness, 
communicated  ner  short  mi^rriage  his- 
tory. *<  Mr  Springdaie  was  so  heroic, 
and  had  so  high  a  spirit.  He  had 
been  educated  for  a  surgeon,  but  his 
ardentnature  was  cabined  and  confined 
in  this  emplqyment.  An  opportunity 
offered  to  go  abroad.  He  accepted  it* 
and  left  his  wife  and  child.  He  had 
scarcely  landed  before  he  was  called 
to  actiqn.  His  daripg  and  impetuous 
temper  led  him  to  the  thickest  of  the 
^ght.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds. 
It  was  a  dreadful  death.  Away  from 
efery  friend — without  a  moment  to 
offer  up  one  prayer  to  Heaven  (  Oh, 
it  was  very  shoe^Pg  I  Bat  he  died  in 
a  noble  cause — he  fell  for  his  country, 
that  was  a  great  consolation  to  his 
widowed  wife,  as  \X  would  be  to  his 
fatherless  child  when  she  grew  up.'* 
And  all  this  Mrs  Spiingdale  uttered 
in  a  very  serious  tone,  but  without 
extorting  one  tear  from  her  eye. 

£mma*s  notice  had  been  attraeted 
many  times  during  the  evening  bjr  a 
small  picture  which,  in  an  old  wooden 
frames  was  suspended  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  the  apartment.  I  follow- 
ed her  oye  as  often  as  she  glanced  to- 
wards it,  but  I  could  peroeive  nothing 
in  the  painting  to  merit  such  repeated 
observation.  She  at  length  addressed 
our  hostess  on  the  subject.  <*  la  tliat 
the  representation  of  a  cboreh,  Mcs 
Springdaie?'*  she  enquirod  caselessly, 
as  she  imagined. 

«<  Yes,**  replied  that  lady  with  a  kiod 
of  half  sigh.  **  You  are  surprised  that 
I  keep  so  unprepossesaing  a  picture 
hanging  there  by  itself  ?  \  doa*t  won- 
der at  it ;  yet  I  woakln*t  part  with  it, 
dirty  and  old  as  it  is,  for  the  fiaest 
painting  ia  the  world.  There  ane 
eight  years  of  my  life  during  which  I 
cannot  recollect  that  there  sprung  up 
one  painful  hour.  It  was  aJi  hj^fd- 
nesa.  Eight  years  not  embittered  by 
one  heart-rending  or  gloomy  reflection 
are  something  to  boast  of.  That 
painting  is  a  mAmorial  of  them. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  that 
church,  the  eight  delioions  yean  were 
passed." 

'<  Where  was  it,  may  I  askF'  aaU 
Emma  with  increased  interest; 

'<  Were  you  ever  in  Kent?**  enqui- 
red Mrs  Springdaie. 

'<  Yes,**  answered  Enma,  the  co- 
lour geadoaUy  leaving  her  cheek. 
WeU,  that's  the  parish  ohnreh  of 
V  in  the  county  of  Kent." 


«« 


Emma  turned  deathly  pale. 

Mrs  Springdaie  did  not  ramaik  it» 
and  continutti-r*^  Until  I  was  eight 
years  old,  I  lived  in  the  little  honaa 
that  you  see  painted  there  in  the  back- 
ground.'* Both  ladies  rose  to  vi«^ 
the  picture  more  closelv,  and  I  follow- 
ed them.  ^'  Up  thia  Lnif  walk,  and 
through  the  stile,  did  I  Mgnlaily,  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  for  fiie  yearai  trip 
to  the  churei),  aometimea  with  my  mo- 
ther, and  sometimes  with  the  maid, 
but  oiWnest  with  the  good  old  elerk« 
whose  company  I  loved  better  thmi 
that  of  either.  Do  yon  observe  lliis 
tree,  the  old  oak?" 

'<  Yea,'*  csied  Emma,  iateiraptiDg 
herb  and  trembling  with  snppvesaed 
emotion,  **  Blarian'a  oak,  as  they  call^ 
ed  it." 

**  Why,  blesa  my  soul,  yen  know  it, 
you  have  been  there! "  exclaimed  Mrs 
Springdaie^  starting  roimd,  and  in  the 
action  upsetting  the  candle  whieh  I 
held  in  my  hand.  **  How  imcy 
strange!'* 

<<  I  spent  aome  months  in  the  netgh« 
bourbood,"  replied  Emma*  struggling 
to  collect  herself,  **  and  often  visilod 
this  lovely  spot.** 

«<  But  did  you  even  wit  the  ohureh  ?** 

<^  Often,  very  often.** 

"  Wby,  how  long  ago  was  Mile  ?** 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  Bmma,  ohnl* 
longing  her  memory.  <'  h  musl  bo 
fifteen  years  since  I  ftrst  went  tbetow'^ 

"  That  must  be  tbo  year  bofbro  I 
left  the  villago^tbe  very  year  too  that 
the  new  okergyman  eame,  that  tnM, 
glum-looking  parson,  who  irightonod 
every  body  out  of  hie  wits.  Oh, 
waan't  he  a  stem  man  \  I  never  conld 
bear  him .  I  wonder  what  has  boconso 
of  bim,  and  of  that  meok.loel^g  in- 
ofibnsivo  woman  hit  wifiB^*' 

I  watched  Emnm  throughont  Ma 
singular  scone,  and  now  I  saw  her  oyo» 
Hd  quiver,  as  though  a  knife  woro  on 
it.     She  was  still  mistress  of  hersoMt 

'<  Marian*s  oak  I  **  she  repeated  la  a 
moumlul  tone.  **  How  well  i  peoo)> 
lect  the  ttately  tree ! " 

**  Yes,  and  so  do  I  tim  hard  seat 
round  the  hoHow  trunk." 

<<  And  oU  Adam,  too,"  added  Em- 
ma with  ^irit  and  fervour,  drowning 
the  mehinohely  thoughts,  whatever 
they  might  be,  which  this  picture  had 
con}m«d  up,  in  a  brighter  and  a  hap- 
pier recollection,  **  the  good  old  clerk 
yon  speak  of,  Mrs  SpringdniO  ^  dear 
old  Adam,  attaching  himself  to  the 
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helpless  and  the  yoqqg,  making  the     ^side^  Heaven  knonrii  not  I;  Heavenj 


little  inl^abit^nts  bis  peculiar  charge, 
and  keeping  \\\eix\  together  like  a 
fiockj  when  thej  would  otherwise  have 
gone  astray.  He  was  a  brave  old 
man.  How  he  would  gather  us  about 
that  tree,  and  tell  us  stories  of  his  own 
distant  boyhood,  ^nd  teach  ns  games 
long  forgotten  and  out  of  date.  His 
was  a  second  childhpod|  a  sonnd  and 
healthy  one,  and  spent  in  cheerfulness 
and  lov^  wltH  children,  as  it  should 
be.'' 

'<  Well,'*  I  exglaimedi  joining  in, 
**  I  do  call  this  the  most  delightful  oc- 
currence possible.  How  very  remark- 
able that  you  and  Mrs  Springdale 
should  have  beeq  at  this  place  toge- 
ther I  If  one  were  to  read  of  this,  we 
shouldn't  believe  it." 

"Yon  must  come  to  me  very  pft^n, 
l^rs  Stukely,"  said  our  hostess,  **  aqd 
we  if'iM  talk  over  old  time^  and  scenes 
tbat  are  so  interesting  to  us  both." 

«'  Yes,"  rejoined  I,  <<and  you  must 
find  your  way  up  st^irs^  and  take  tea 
with  us  too.'* 

*^  Most  happy,"  replied  Mrs  Spring- 
d^il^.  "  We  must  beconae  now  very 
good  friends." 

'*  Emiua,"  said  I,  when  we  were 
9gain  alone,  **  that  Mrs  Springdale  is 
a  most  charming  person.  Hqw  lucky 
we  are  to  have  encountered  h?r.  Yqu 
will  become  very  intimate,  and  our 
time  will  pass  as  pleasantly  as  poi- 
fiible." 

**  For  your  fakfi,  dear  Caleb,"  an^ 
f  W^fod  l^mma,  '<  I  am  truly  glad  of    when»  how,  and  where  I  bad  made  its 


who  has  accumulated  ip  one  pqprsoi^ 
the  sip  and  punishment  of  generation^. 
I  will  not  be  so  sel^sb  as  to  k^ep  ypu 
here.  You  must  return  to  cpllege,  and 
residp  there  during  terin.  Tb^  vaca'- 
tions  you  will  pa^s  with  me.  Wi(b 
Mrs  Springdale  {  shall  he  happy,  as 
happy  as  I  can  be  when  you  are  aw^y ; 
and  writing  pftpn  to  each  other  wiU 
diminish  the  pa|n  of  separation." 

*'  You  are  a  noble  girl,  dear  Ew- 

muK  J  replied,  <<  and we  wiU  talk 

fl^er  this  to-morrow.  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  sp  desirable  a  coiiir 
panion,  and  I  pray  that  you  may  now 
eigoy  a  little  repose  and  peace." 

<<1  trust  we  mayl" 

Yes,  but  repose  and  peace,  like 
other  articles  iu  great  demand,  are  not 
so  easy  of  attainment.  They  who  have 
earned  them  (if  any  earn  them)  by 
lawful  means  and  intrepid  perseve- 
rance, are  seldom  gratified  with  more 
than  the  consciousn^s  of  having  me- 
rited a  recompense  reserved  for  an- 
gels. What  the  easily  satisfied  world 
regards  as  the  repose  of  Error  and  the 
peace  of  CruiU  are  but  the  false  ccdn 
pf  hell,  with  which  the  fiend  bribes 
us  for.  an  hour  to  forgetfulness  and 
self- neglect. 

About  a  week  after  thu  very  aatiii- 
factory  tea-party— and  our  intimaqy 
had  advanced  in  geometrical  progies* 
sion  oyer  since — 1  was  met  at  the  street 
door  by  an  individual  whose  face  was 
as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own,  bnt 


our  good  fortune.  With  this  kind 
woman  I  shall  find  a  home,  whilst 
you  pursue  your  studies  still  in  C«un- 
Widge." 

••What,  dear?" 

''  Yes,  Calebi  in  Cambridge.  Has 
it  not  occurred  to  you  that  this  is  your 
natural,  most  immediate  duty  ?  I  am 
proud  of  your  true  affection,  grateful 
for  your  protection.  Shunned  and 
despised  by  all  tha  world,  expelled, 
disgraced,  I  cannot  forget  how  much 
I  owe  you.  I  should  forget  it  if  I  sa- 
erlQced  your  interest  and  happiness  for 
ever."  She  paused.  **  Stukely,"  she 
proceeded,  ''you  flaw  that  piotuie, 
that  church.  It  is  no  common  acci- 
dent that  brought  it  this  night  before 
my  eyes.  I  looked  at  \U  and  almost 
forgot  how  vile  a  thing  I  am.  {  was 
onee  innocents  beloved,  esteemed. 
The  natural  direction  of  this  heart  was 
virtaons.     Why  its  course  was  turned 


acquaintance,  I  could  not  at  the  mo- 
ment determine.  Not  so  the  Faoe. 
It  was  a  bluff  and  impudent  one,  and 
recognized  me  intuitively.  It  grii|- 
ned  and  nodded.  **  Morning,  Miastar 
Stukely.  How's  the  young  'ooman  ?  " 
Horror  I  It  was  Mrs  Bates's  brother  I 
And  he  bounced  without  further  cere- 
mony into  Mrs  Springdale's  parlour ! 
What  could  he,  a  market  gardener, 
want  there  ?  What  new  threatening 
was  thb  ?  ''  Emma  mustn't  hear  of  U 
for  all  the  world  1"  1  ezelaimed,  gasp- 
ing with  the  dread  pf  an  impen<yng 
storm.  Our  landlady  was  engaged 
*'  to  tea"  with  us  this  very  evening. 
« I  am  glad  of  thBt,^  said  I  with  a 
weak  attempt  at  eonsolation,  <'  for  ff 
the  lightning  is  to  faH,  better  to  com* 
at  once  than  be  flaming  overhead.^* 
Emma  had  inade  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  her  visiter.  The  finest  gun- 
powder had  been  bonght  for  the  occa« 
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81011.  The  tea-c&kes  had  been  brown- 
ed and  buttered  to  a  charm.  She  was 
about  to  begin  the  toasts  when  a  mes- 
sage arriyed  from  Mrs  Springdale, 
*'  who  was  yery  sorry  that  she  couldn't 
oome  to  tea ;  she  was  yery  poorly^  and 
had  gone  to  bed." 

*'  Poor  dear! "  ejaculated  the  uncon- 
scious Emma.  **  How  very  unfortu- 
nate. Give  my  loye/*  she  said  turn- 
ing to  the  messenger,  *'  and  tell  Mrs 
Springdale  that  I'll  see  her  in  the 
morning.** 

"  Will  you?"  thought  I,  nearly 
dropping  from  the  chair. 

Emma  rose  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
to  pay  the  promised  yisit,  but  she  did 
not  see  the  patient,  **  who  was  not  yet 
awake,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.** 

"  It  was  yery  thoughtless  of  me  to 
go  down  so  early,"  said  Emma,  *'  she 
will  be  better  after  a  sound  sleep.  A 
slight  cold,  no  doubt  ? " 

*'  I  should  say  so." 

"  It  is  yery  sudden,  though.  She 
did  not  complain  during  the  day ;  she 
couldn't  haye  felt  the  attack  coming  on.** 

I  wished  from  my  yery  soul  that 
Emma  could  have  had  some  hint  of 
her  attack,  which  was  eyidently  com- 
ing on  with  most  tremendous  strides.  I 
h^  not  courage  to  tell  her  of  the  dan- 
ger. I  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
another  concussion — a  fresh  diiacera- 
tion  of  her  scarce-healed  heart.  Af- 
ter breakfast  she  proceeded  again  to 
Mrs  Springdale's  apartment, and  again 
she  was  refused  admittance.  ''  Mrs 
Springdale  could  not  possibly  receiye 
yisiters.  She  was  not  equal  to  the 
fatigue.**  Emma  resumed  her  seat,  in 
our  own  room,  with  a  chidden  and  de- 
jected countenance.  The  seryant- 
maid  shortly  afterwards  entered  with 
a  note  addressed  to  me.     It  ran  thus : 

**  Sir, — I  haye  to  request  that  you 
will  proyide  yourself  with  other  apart* 
ments  at  your  yery  earliest  conveni- 
ence. Your  week  will  be  due  to-  mor- 
row, and  if  you  will  then  quit  my 
hoose^  I  shall  feel  obliged.  The  ser- 
▼ant  will  render  you  any  seryice  in 
the  remoyal  of  your  luggage,  and  in 
hastening  your  departure.  I  must 
decline  any  yisits  from  the  lady ;  and 
I  cannot,  in  conclusion,  forbear  ex- 
pressing my  extreme  surprise,  that  a 
gentleman  should  so  far  forget  him- 
self, as  to  attempt  the  imposition  of 
which  you  have  been  guilty. — I  am, 
Sir^  your  humble  seryant, 

<<  Mary  Spbincdale, 
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*<P.S. — You  will  excuse  me  for 
adding,  that,  if  you  haye  any  regard 
for  your  happiness,  yon  will  do  well 
to  leaye  the  wicked  and  designing 

Eerson,  who,  from  all  I  hear,  seems 
ent  upon  your  ruin." 

Emma  had  taken  the  letter  from 
the  girl.  As  soon  as  the  latter  quitted 
the  room,  she  read  it  to  me  alond. 
She  faltered  and  lost  colour ;  but  of 
violent  passion,  which  I  expected,  and 
looked  for  with  the  most  torturing 
anxiety,  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance. She  closed  and  bit  her 
lips,  and  from  their  downpressed  cor- 
ners she  extracted  the  conynlsed  ex- 
pression of  a  galled  and  wounded  pride. 

Habit  hardens.  Annoyed  as  I  yras 
by  the  complete  disruption  of  the  small 
social  circle  in  which  I  had  forespoken 
so  much  real  eigoyment,  I  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Huntingdon  in 
search  of  another  place  of  refuge, 
without  any  intense  or  ylsible  emotion. 
I  was,  perhaps,  partly  borne  up  by 
the  unlocked  for  absence  of  all  pas- 
sionate expression  on  the  part  of  Em- 
ma, attributing  such  absence  to  a 
growing  apathy,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  world's  opinion,  which,  in  existing 
circumstances,  were  much  to  be  desir- 
ed. In  an  obscure  comer  of  the  toyrn 
I  detected  a  shy-looking  chemist's 
shop,  a  dismal  house  of  drugs,  that 
stood,  ashamed  of  its  condition,  away 
from  the  roadside,  rather  avoiding 
than  courting  public  obseryation. 
There  are  houses,  as  well  as  indiyi- 
duals,  whose  poor  and  downward- 
tending  looks  bespeak  at  once  their 
loss  of  character,  and  an  utter  hope- 
lessness in  respect  of  its  recovery. 
Such  a  house  was  this.  From  the 
side  door  I  received  the  informaUon 
that  the  priyate  part  of  it  was  to  be 
let  furnished,  and  that  fhrther  particu- 
lars might  be  gathered  *'from  the 
pharmacopolist  in  the  chemical  labo- 
ratory.'* '^  Here,  at  least,"  thought 
I,  *'we  may  live  without  insnlt  or 
disturbance;  few  enquiries  will  be 
made  respecting  us,  and  the  proprie- 
tor will  scarcely  stand  on  trifles."  I 
walked  into  the  shop. 

Behind  the  counter,  beneath  a  mi- 
serable account  of  empty  boxes,  I  saw 
a  man  of  middle  height,  very  corpu- 
lent, very  red,  and,  if  the  silent  talk 
of  most  expressive  features  might  be 
trusted,  very  overbearing.  He  had  a 
full  and  fish-like  eye,  a  low  reoediog 
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forehead,  a  thick  abnormal  no8e»  and  level v  colour^  pity  it  should  ever  fade, 
a  mouth  on  vhich  conceit  had  sat  for     The  learned  call  it  Ikey  Moses.     It's 

00  many  years,  that  it  was  a  human  a  perfect  case.    How's  your  husband, 

mouth  no   longer*  but  a  triumphal  Jenkins?** 
arch  of  flesh,  magnificent  and  broad.        The  patient  shook  her  head. 

His  hair  concluded  in  a  bobtail — his        **  Still  suffering  from  alcohol  ? eh 

hands  were  clasped  behind  him,  co-  —speak  out.** 

▼ered  by  his  skirts.     There  stood  be-        *'  He*8  very  bad,  sir,**  said  the  poor 

fore  this  mighty  man  a  dozen  miser*  creature,  and  then  entered  upon  a  long, 

able  women,  trembling  beggars,  dia-  sad  history  of  domestic  tyranny  and 

eased   in   body,  heart-crushed,  and  dissipation. 

starved.      A.  few  were  clothed,  the        **  There's  your  aqueous  liquid/*  ex- 

majoritv  were^-not  naked — it  is  the  claimed  the  chemist,  interrupting  her. 

most  that  can  be  said  with  truth  I  *'  Wash  the  part,  bis  vel  Ur  guottdie. 

The  tatters  of  gowns  which,  when  every  now  and  then.      Sevenpence. 

thoroughly  worn  out,  they  had  first  Now,  Mrs  Wiggins,  No.  2.     Here's 

received  and  prized  as  treasures,  hung  a  case,  sir,  that  would  have  puzzled 

loosely  about  their  bodies,  and  scarce-  Hippocrates.     The  doctor  round  the 

ly  saved  them  from  exposure.     Over  comer  calls  it  acute  PhlebHus,    Bah ! 

the  eyes  of  one,  whom  low  and  bad  Stuff  and  nonsense.    BvgbiluSf  just 

living  had  deprived  .of  sight,  there  as  likely.** 

was  a  deep  covering  of  brown  paper ;        Mrs  Wiggins  took  the  place  of  Mrs 

another,  breathing  hard,  and  owning  Jenkins^  who  had  departed  with  her 

a  face  in  which  the  claims  of  death  lotion.  The  present  invalid  was  suffer- 

were  already  written,  sought  a  tem-  ing  from  exhaustion — she  was  famished. 

porary  support  'from   the   plastered        "  Now  listen  to  the  diagnostics," 

wall.     There   was   a   vacant   chair  remarked  the  man  of  science,  pointing 

which  she  gazed  on  with  a  longing  to  me  with  his  extended  arm. 

eye,  looking  alternately  and  most  Im-        **  Wiggins,  what  do  you  feel?** 

ploringly  at  it,  and  at  the  ruler  of  the        "  Oh,  very  sinking,"  moaned  the 

place,  without  whose  gracious  leave  sufferer. 

ahe  deemed  it  more  than  her  life  was        '*  No  plethora?*' 

worth — Heaven  knows,  it  was  very  lit-        "  No  what,  sir  ?  '* 

tie — to  seat  herself  and  take  her  rest.        ''  Oh  I  forgot,"  said  the  questioner, 

A  third  was  lame ;  all  were  touched  blushing  like  a  clever  man  at  his  mis* 

with  some   distemper  that  might  be  take. 

traced  to  the  same  melancholy  cause —       "We  must  descend.     Poor  igno- 

to  rife  and  pinching  want.     The  apo-  rama.    Don't  you  feel  very  full,  Wig- 

thccarj,  of  whom  the  whole  number  gins?  Stopl  Before  yon  answer,  think 

stood  m  manifest  dread,  surveyed  his  a  little ;  that's  my  plan  of  treatment." 

company  with  a  haughty  ostentatious       '*  Indeed  I  don't,  sir,"  answered  the 

istare,  that  marked  him  at  once  for  an  hungry  wretch. 

impostor.     He  deserted  his  patients        "  Wonderful  instance  of  self-deln** 

as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me,  sup-  sion.     A  fresh  phenomenon.     Mark 

posing  my  business  of  a  more  urgent  it  down.  Wiggins,  you  eat  too  much." 

character.    I  requested  that  the  poor       "  Heaven  bless  you,  sir!"  exclaim- 

sufferers  might  have  hb  first  attention,  ed  the  woman  with  surprise. 

"  Oh,  they  can  keep,  sirl"  said  the       *'  You  do — don't  say  you  don't.     I 

vain-glorious  man,  '^  they  can  keep,  must   phlebotomize   you  into  absti-> 

But,  as  you  please.     No.  1,  Jenktm,  nence ! " 
with  the  oculuiJ'*  '*' What  have  you  eaten  to-day  ?  " 

An  emaciated  female  here  stepped       "  Nothing,  sir  I " 
forward.    She  had  a  livid  mark  be-        <*  And  yesterday?" 
neath  her  eye,  the  black  and  blue  of       '<  Some  bread  and  water,  sir!" 
a  blow    or   fall.     The   apothecary        The  chemist  paused — ^then  with  his 

frowned,  and  peered  at  her  mysteri-  thumb  and  finger  slowly  stroked  his 

ously  from  many  points  of  view.  '*Do  chin. 

you  know  the  art  and  science?**  he       *'  This  is  remarkable.    Symptoms 

enquired,  turning  at  length  to  me.  cutting  both  ways.    Who  shall  say  it 

**  I  do  not,  sir.**  isn*t  loss  of  appetitus  t    Let  us  tack 

.    *'  This  is  a  treat,  then,  that  you  can't  about.    Now,  Wiggins,  mark.    You 

enjoy.    I  could  admire  it  for  eyer*  A  don't  sleep  at  night  ?  '* 
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<*  Very  little,  SMiwtimei.*' 

"  That  will  d»— that's  a  lyBiptoai. 
Look  at  me.  Yo«  feal  yoa-don^t- 
kaow-howish?*' 

«  I  tkittk  I  d»,  sir/ 

"  Come,  Wiggins,  none  of  tbat 
You  are  sure  you  do.  A  sinkiog  is 
the  stonaeh  now  and  then— eh?** 

«<  Yes,  rir,  cootinuatty/' 

•'  What— I'vw  eUaehed  k»  haw  I  ? 
The  animal  wants  tone,  sir.  We  aMSt 
wind  her  up,  Wlggiiis»  ibis  is  seri- 
ous. We  ttwt  draoglit  j^  Take 
a  dose  jiaiiffiti— that's  Latin  for  m  the 
4hop.  BepetUur  fiio^jtfie— repeat  H 
night  and  momiog.  One  and  two- 
penoe— get  it  ready.** 

•*  I'm  not  worth  a  single  farthings 

air.** 

<«  Wiggins,  yoa  ara  an  iaearable* 
Physic's  thrown  aWay  upon  yon.  Go, 
inhale  the  fresh  and  braeing  air. 
Walker,  No.  a.**  And  Mrs  Wiggins 
crawled  away  ashamed,  and  Mrs  Wal- 
ker, No.  8»  ad?aiieed  to  the  bashaw* 
In  a  similar  manner  he  prescribed  for 
all.  To  sodi  as  eoold  serape  toge- 
iher  the  recfsdred  penee,  hia  medidnsa 
were  a  panacea ;  the  extreme  pauper 
was  proDovnced  iacttrablei  aM  was 
discharged  accordingly.  In  a  Kttii 
time  the  shop  was  cleared*  The  scene, 
however,  had  lasted  long  enongfa  to 
effeet  a  gradoal  lorgetfulness  of  mv 
own  con£doa,  and  to  oppress  me  wi  A 
A  lively  sense  of  others'  woes. 

<«  Sueh  Ss  bustneas^*'  said  the  apo- 
thecary* addressing  me^  his  only  amH* 
tor.  **  No  time  to  lose  in  oor  pre* 
fessioa.  PatienU  must  be  healed^ 
4mrrenU  cahmd,  as  we  doctors  say. 
Wherein,  sir,  can  I  serve  you?  To 
4he  last  page  of  the  Pbarmaeopceii^ 
yon  tAiall  command  me.** 

I  told  my  bnainces,  and  I  thought 
the  garmloos  and  offensive  man  would 
never  cease  to  praise  his  rooms  and 
ilirmtnre.  "  Hn  hoose  was  snited  to 
professionids— bad  been  fitted  up  for 
his  own  private  residence,  with  no  ul- 
terior view  to  lodgers.  Lodgers,  as 
such,  were  his  abhorrence.  Bat  he 
was  man — ^the  social  being  in  the  cre- 
.ative  scheme— unwed,  and  he  longed 
iojeei  society  about  Mm.  As  friends 
he  would  receive  «s ;  not  dse.  The 
fee  for  the  apartments  was  a  secondary 
matter.  He  M  not  let  to  make  bv 
them.  He  hoped  that  bis  high  stand- 
ing aequltted  him  of  tkat.  Thank 
Heaven,  who  bad  made  him  so  sssen* 
iial  to  his  fellow-oreatoMii^  he  was 
4kboye  suspielon  I    But  he  must  haro 


firiendsi  it  was  a  hnman  weakness^ 
and  he  submitted.**  The  rooma  w«re 
dark  and  low— tlw  tenkmw  ateat 
meaB-*tbe  reat  nBeaaeenaMy  h%b; 
bat  i  agreed  to  take  the  ptaee.  It  was 
a  quiet  home  for  Easam — tkat  wan  all 
I  needed.  Having  wraaged  the  termer 
i  left  the  shep^  my  spirits  bwdcMd, 
I  knew  not  why— my  mkid  stirred  op 
and  troubled,  I  asked  not  wberefave. 

The  same  eveni^  Bmma  and  I  took 
possessioB.  I  had  requested  in  the 
momiqg  thait  a  fire  ahovid  bo  l^glited^ 
and  all  things  asade  comfbrtiMe^  pre^ 
Tious  to  the  antral  of  the  liidy;  bnt 
as  it  often  happeas,  where  ptoniaos 
are  largo  and  statements  highly  eo> 
lowred,  there  was  a  Calling  oC  in  tiie 
performance.  Mr,  or,  as  bis  panper- 
patients  styled  him,  D^eier  WeeaoBb 
rated  the  senrant  <rfiild,  (the  sole  do^ 
mestie  of  the  konae,  innooent  of  her 
iowleentb  year,)  and  scolded  her  for 
Iwr  neglect,  in  a  baraBgne  that  wooM 
have  sounded  better  bad  it  been  do- 
Itvored  to  a  company  of  soMiera.  He 
then  apologized  to  Emma,  and  told 
her  that  an  estabUsboMnt  waa  the 
most  opprsasive  thing  in  filb,  and  tiiat 
domeanc  earee  had  weUnigh  been  too 
much  for  Socrates. 

Firat  imnreasion^  whether  tmo  or 
false,  are  daageroua  if  onfovonraMe. 
No  after  knowledge,  no  wise  expori* 
enee,  can  eflkco  entirely  die  sad  coib- 
pleaioB  that  b  spread  abroad  with  the 
first  shock  of  aeneibittty.  WiAoot 
ezertioo,  and  in  an  instant,  in  a  breadi, 
tim  qvick  and  heated  fimeyiaimpreta- 
od.  Yeara  of  ondeaTOiir  w91  not  wear 
away  the  form.  When  we  ateppod 
into  the  cold  and  joyless  rooms,  Em* 
ma  involnntarily  reeiHled.  I  shared 
the  impulae  which  had  moved  her,  and 
waa  sensiblo  that  wo  had  made  a  down. 
ward  step.  Dismal  eoneepdona  filled 
my  mind,  at  once  dSatnrbed,  diatreaaed 
It,  bore  upon  It  with  the  force  of  ui- 
eiibi,  I  made  an  eflbrt  to  ahake  them 
off.  They  relaxed  nd  Inooherest 
apprehensions,  not  to  bo  disdained, 
mystical  shadows  though  ye  be,  yo  aio 
the  iuTisible  but  certain  harbtngers 
of  real  and  fast-a{q>roaehlng  miserfl 
Gradffing  as  the  nnconcemedness  of 
Emma  had  been  vpon  the  leoeipt  of 
Mrs  Sprfaigdalo^a  letter,  I  waa  vory 
aorry  to  obaerve  that  her  exeaoptioB 
from  Tioient  emotiott  aeemed  not  only 
likely  to  continue,  bat  to  merg^  at 
laat,  into  a  settled  nBeiancboly.  For 
a  fortnight  we  bad  occupied  Doctor 
WeeaEeir  s  rooms»  and  during^  that  time 
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she  mado  no  effort  to  rally^  evinced  no    keep  up  my  spirita*  whilst  jroa  are  aad 


desire  to  be  roused  from  the  moody 
and  desponding  state  into  which  she 
had  gradualljr  faUen.  Day  after  day 
ahe  would  sit^  for  a  time  needle  in 
hand*  looking  at«  rather  than  pursuing 
lier  work;  then  ahe  would  suddenly 
put  it  aside  and  muse*  resting  her 
«Ibow  on  her  knee«  her  cheek  upon 
her  hand*  smiling  perhaps*  and  so 
bitterly*  that  it  chilled  me  to  stand  by 
«nd  witness  it.  I  tried  every  manceuvre 
that  affection  could  suggest*  to  divert 
and  cheer  her;  but  my  office  was  a 
thankless  one.  One  day*  after  I  had 
talked  for  half  an  hour*  with  a  gdety 
that  almost  choked  me*  from  the  ex- 
ertion which  was  required  to  force  it 
up*  she  sat  as  gloomy  and  as  silent  as 
«yer ;  and  the  only  acknowledgment 
X  got*  was  a  fixed  stare*  and  a  pikifol 
«hake  of  the  head. 

««  Oh  dear  me»  Emma!**  I  sud  at 
length,  with  a  truly  miserable  sigh* 
^'  this  is  dreadful  work.    I  shall  go  out 


and  mournful*  and   dose  your  lips 
against  me?*' 

''Dear  Caleb T*  excidmed  Emma, 
bursting  into  tears,  which  fell  before 
me  like  a  refreshing  shower*  ''return 
to  Cambridge.  Be  happy.  Leave 
me.  Let  me  go  into  the  world — the 
cruel*  cruel  world*  and  beg  my  bread 
from  door  to  door*  and  be  refused* 
Let  me  starve  and  die ;  but  do  not  let 
them  say  that  I  have  been  your  ruin 
and  destruction.** 

"  You  think  too  much  of  these 
things*  dear.  Let  them  say  what  they 
please.  Nothing  can  afflict  me*  ifyou 
will  onl^  be  merry  and  gay.  what 
a  pihr  It  is  we  haven*t  a  pianoforte 
here  I  A  little  music  would  set  eve^ 
thing  to  rights— delicious  music  I  We 
must  hire  one  if  we  can.  Come,  smile 
and  look  bright,  as  you  know  how. 
There's  a  dear  Emma  I** 

"  But  about  Cambridge*  Caleb?** 

"  Well  then*  dear*  I  promise  you* 


of  my  mind*  that  will  be  the  end  of    ifyou  will  put  a  good  face  upon  mat- 


it  ;  and  if  this  is  to  last*  I  don't 
care  how  soon.  Little  did  I  think 
that  all  our  happiness  was  to  end  in 
this  I" 

•»  Are  you  unhappy*  then  ?**  en- 
•qinred  Emma. 

"  Am  1 1  I  never  was  so  wretched 
In  my  life.  I  have  given  up  every 
thing  for  you  Emma*  and 

"  I  know  it!"  she  exoldmed*  *'  and 
yon  repent  it.  Why  have  you  not 
aaid  so  before?  Yon  believe  thai 
woman*  and  you  hate  me.  Let  me 
leave  you.  Let  the  wicked  and  de- 
signing wretch  depart !"  And  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  in  great  agitadon. 

**  Emma*  jou  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  talking  in  thb  way.  Whatever 
pec^le  may  have  said*  I  am  sure  I 
nave  always  treated  you  with  great 
kindness.  The  harsh  usage  of  others 
lias  made  me  love  you  the  more.'* 

«'  I  would  that  I  were  deadl**  she 
cried,  '*  desolate  outcast  that  I  am  I  Do 
not  mind  me*  Stukely— do  not  listen 
to  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  ungrateful  to 
jou." 

''  Dearest  Emma!  you  are  not  un* 
grateful.  I  do  not  upbraid  you.  But 
why  should  we  have  these  interruptions 
to  our  happiness?  If  you  win  but 
amile*  and  look  cheerful*  and  live  as 
w«  used  at  Mrs  S^ringdale*s*  every 
thing  win  go  on  well.  I  am  sure*  for 
this  last  week,  mv  Ufo  haa  been  a 
J^orden  to  me.    now  can  I  possibly 


ters*  and  become  immediatelv  the 
sweet,  good-teim>ered  Emma  whom  I 
used  to  know*  1  wiU  not  let  another 
day  pass  without  fixing  a  time  for  my 
return." 

You  have  seen  the  sun*  upon  a  spring 
day*  breaking  through  the  jealous 
clouds  which  shut  out  the  vault  of 
heaven*  and  intercept  the  adoring 
heart  of  man.  You  have  seen*  I  sav, 
and  felt  the  power  of  the  gush  ofHquid 
light  that  made*  for  one  brief  interval* 
the  sober  earth  to  smile*  aad  passed* 
like  joy*  into  the  secret  caverns  of  your 
soul.  How  transient  is  the  gleam! 
How  hastily  do  the  murky  clouds 
unite  agun*  with  more  compactness 
than  beu>re*  and  quench  that  joy  and 
smile!  Thus  evanescent*  but  with 
such  potency*  did  the  sparkling  eyes 
of  her  I  loved*  and  madly  loved,  send 
forth  again  its  rays*  to  console  and 
cheer  me.  Thus  qmckly  did  the  un- 
wholesome vapours  of  her  mind  extia- 
giush  them. 

Unable  to  remain  in  her  presence 
not  touched  by  her  condition^  and 
fearful  of  adding  to  her  melancholy 
by  advice  and  entreaties  which  in  no 
way  removed  her  cause  of  sufferings 
I  left  her  on  the  foUowing  momingf 
in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair* 
and  without  knowing  whither  to  direct 
my  steps.  I  walked  meehanicaUy  into 
the  kboratory  of  Doctor  Weezeo. 
He  received  me  veiy  gradonsly,  ex- 
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plained  to  me,  irith  much  mag^ilo- 
quence,  the  properties  and  peculiar 
Tirtues  of  his  medicines ;  and^  after  t 
most  abstruse  and  learned  disquisition 
on  the  healing  art  in  general,  he  told 
mo  that  it  was  time  to  see  his  padents, 
and  how  proud  he*d  feel  if  I  would 
lindlj  bear  him  company.  The  Doctor, 
as  a  man,  I  heartily  disliked — his  skill 
and  knowledge  I  regarded  with  con- 
tempt. I  accepted  his  invitation 
neTertheless,  and  did  not  scruple,  upon 
our  way,  to  beg  a  remedy  for  a  na- 
bitual  gloomy  state  of  mind. 

"  Or>  as  we  should  say,  in  teehnlc 
parlance, '  a  superabundance  of  black 
bile.'  I  am  an*aid,  sir,  it*s  a  case  for 
Bedlam.  It*s  not  professional  to  re- 
commend the  bastinado;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  like  a  cudgel  to  cure  a  me- 
lancholy. A  dose  or  two  Fve  known 
restore  the  mental  equilibrium.  At 
Bedlam,  it*s  the  standard  recipe.  Is 
the  patient  young  ?*' 

"  Not  very  old,  sir." 

'*  Then  you  have  a  chance  of  cure. 
When  an  old  head  gets  dull  and  flabby, 
tonics  are  thrown  away  upon  it." 

With  similar  profound  remarks,  Dr 
Weezen  entertained  me,  as  we  passed 
from  den  to  den.  His  patients  were  a 
most  destitute  and  squalid  troop,  hold- 
ing life  on  terms  that  made  it  scarcely 
worth  possession.  Doctor  Weezen 
evidently  thought  so.  His  mode  of 
treatment  was  m  conformity  with  this 
idea,  and,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
was  calculated  to  lighten  speedily  the 
burden  of  existence.  Henceforward, 
I  repeated  daily  my  visits,  in  company 
with  the  fussy  doctor;  and  daily  did 
I  witness  scenes  of  exquisite,  unmiti- 
gated sufibring,  whose  naked,  horrid 
aspect  would  have  shocked  and  driven 
me  back,  had  it  not  elicited,  in  mercy, 
a  spark  of  human  fellow-feeling,  by 
whose  light  I  was  directed  into  useful- 
Hess.  Many  of  the  unfortunates  needed 
bread  more  than  physic ;  and  I  supplied 
them,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  with  the 
means  of  getting  it.  More  than  one 
poor  wretcn  looked  at  me  with  a  vacant 
eye,  doubtful  of  the  act  of  charity,  and 
took  the  ofibring  without  a  word  of 
'  thanks.  The  warm  heart  of  benevo- 
lence had  never  taught  them  the  lan- 
guage of  gratitude,  and  they  might  be 
pardoned  If  they  were  ignorant  of  its 
expression. 

Privileged  in  being  the  instrument 
of  good,  and  busy  now  from  day  to 
day,  I  felt  less  acutely  than  before  the 
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continued    moumfulness   of  Emma* 
But  time  wore  on.     Returning  from 
my  walks,  I  met  no  glistening  and 
love- telling  eye  of  welcome— no  tongue 
to  ask  a  hundred  unimportant  ques- 
tions— unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
most  significant  of  the  ardent,  true 
affection.  All  was  silence  and  despon- 
dency.    The  cause  I  Imew  not,  could 
not  learn.     Often  I  asked,  and  a  re- 
pulsive sigh  was  then  the  only  answer. 
Could  it  be  sullenness  and  a  dislike  <^ 
me  ?    I  saw  no  reason  for  suspicion  ; 
but  my  pride  took  fire,  and  a  thought 
of  anger  started  in  my  mind— one 
smarting  thought — ^it  was  the  first,  and 
love  corrected  and  suppressed  it.    But 
this    moroseuess   was   not*  the    only 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  Emma. 
Her  health  was  yielding  before  the 
influences  of  this  cherished  care,  this 
ever-gnawing    trouble.      Within     a 
month,  her  once  lovely  eountenance 
had  undergone  a  transformation  that 
confounded  and  alarmed  me.     The 
delicate  complexion,  that  fair,  trans- 
parent hue,  had  vanished.     A  coarse- 
ness had  grown  over  and  encrusted  it» 
What  sickness  could  have  effected  the 
silent,  hideous  alteration  ?     Her  clear 
and  lustrous  eye,  that  bewitching  eye, 
in  whose  fairy  cell  had  lurked  the 

Ehiltre  that  had  first  enchanted  me» 
ad  lost  its  brilliant  sheen,  had  parted 
with  its  dignity  and  power.  *'  What 
illness  of  the  mind,  I  asked  again, 
"  can  rob  the  organ  of  its  purer  part, 
leaving  to  us  this  heavy,  dull,  and 
waterv  orb  ?  "  Her  face  was  turgid— 
her  slender  and  most  graceful  fom 
encumbered  with  a  fast  increasing,  un- 
becoming fulness.  Dailv,  almost 
hourly,  I  saw  the  gradual  change,  and 
stood  amazed  and  horror-stricken. 
The  longer  I  gazed  upon  the  fading 
beauty,  the  more  offensive  and  unpar- 
donable did  I  deem  her  melancholy 
and  unsocial  manner— -the  more  lively 
did  I  feel  the  injury  she  inflicted — the 
greater  seemed  the  sacrifice  that  I  bad 
made  for  unrequited  love.  A  second 
Uiought  of  anger  started  in  my  brdn, 
but  love  was  less  awake  to  treason  than 
before,  and  made  no  effort  to  destroy 
it. 

I  sat  alone  one  evening.  Emma 
had  retired  to  rest.  I  still  reflected 
on  her  odd  behaviour,  her  unaccount- 
able neglect.  '<  For  it  is  neglect,*'  I 
said,  **  and,  worse  than  that,  ingiati- 
tade.  She  is  strangely  altered  in  her 
person  I  Who  could  believe  that  this 
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IS  Emma  whom  I  knew  three  months 
ago?    How  fast  does  beantj  fade! 
But  this  b  nothing — at  least,  itu  veiy 
little  compared  with  her  offence.    She 
eannot  be  accountable  for   that.    I 
never  loved  her  for  her  face  alone*     I 
am  sure  of  it.     I  loved  her  rather  for 
—for— but  it  does  not  matter  now^  her 
treatment  of  me  is  intolerable — ^and  it 
has  made  me  most  unhappy.     What 
have  I  not  given  up  for  her?    Ah, 
what  indeed  1**     And  I  rose  from  my 
•ohair,  and  paced  the  room  in  pertur- 
Iftation.   **  1  must  not  think  of  it.'*    A 
andden  rush  upon  my  conscience  of 
desperate  thoughts  that  had  long  been 
chained  in  sleep  by  Passion^  (now  im- 
prisoned and  enslaved  herself,)  and 
whose  violence  was  all  the  stronger 
for  the  previous  slumber,  almost  over- 
threw my  reason.     I  stood  still  with 
terror.    **  Good  Heaven  I"  I  exclaim- 
ed, *'  whither  have  I  been  wandering  ? 
"What  will  they  think  at  Homb  ?  Oh 
God!  my  father!  my  poor  mother! 
She  will  break  her  heart.   What  wili. 
they  think  of  me  ?    I  must  go  back  to 
Cambridge.     In  a  few  days  my  furni- 
ture will  be  taken  from  me  if  that  fear- 
ful bill  is  not  duly  paid.     Where  can 
I  get  a  hundred  pounds  ?    What  shall 
1  do?   Oh  Emma^Emma!  have  I  de- 
served that  you  should  heap    these 
coals  of  fire  upon  my  head  ?  1*11  not 
permit  another  day  to  close  upon  me 
without  some  step.     What  is  best  to 
do?    ril   write — no — 1*11   return   to 
London.     How   unfortunate  1  have 
been  I  Why  have  I  been  singled  out 
for  all  this  trial  and  affliction  ?    Oh 
that  delectable  scholarship  1  From  the 
moment  that  I  swore  to  have  it,  I  was 
doomed.     I  must  do  something.     Let 
me  think  ouietly.     Shall  I  set  out  im- 
mediately for  Cambridge,  or  go  home  ? 
I  haven't  a  single  friend  to  advise  me. 
I  never  had  a  youthful  friend  like 
other  boys*     Every  thing  has  been 
against  me.    Well,  I  think  1  had  bet- 
ter go  to  Cambridge  first — see  Levy^ 
and  then  hasten  to  my  father,  and  sup- 
plicate his  pardon.     I  am  sure  he  will 
pity  and  forgive  me»  and  1  must  do 
better  for  the  future.    1*11  pack  up  my 
things  at  once.     In  the  morning  1*11 
take  leave   of  Emma.    Ah,  Emma ! 
What  is  to  bo  done  with  her  ?  Poor 
creature*  she  must  not  be  cast  away ! 
She  shall  suggest  a  plan.     She  has 
insisted  upon  my  leaving  her.     What 
a  comfort  that  it  is  her  own  request!. 
It  wonld  be  madness  to  refuse  compli- 


ance with  it.'*  With  such  vague  talk 
I  endeavoured  to  dboharge  the  horri* 
hie  conceptions  of  my  mind,  and  I  at 
last  succeeded.  Before  I  went  to  bed 
I  collected  all  mj  moveables,  and 
made  every  preparation  for  a  depar- 
ture on  the  morrow.  **  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  concluded  wisely,*'  I  whis- 
pered to  myself.  <<  I  feel  so  peaceful 
and  so  satisfied— my  heart  seems  so 
much  lighter."  I  proposed  to  an« 
nounce  my  resolution  as  soon  as  we 
arose.     The  morning  came,  and  then 

1  thought  it  better  to  postpone  the 

momentous  communication  until  the 
evening.  The  excitement  of  the  pre- 
vious night  bad  left  me  very  nervous^ 
and  my  courage  threatened  to  desert 
me.  **  One  day  can't  make  the  dif- 
ference," said  I,  **  and  I  shall  be  more 
comfortable  by  and  by:  when  the  shut- 
ters are  closed,  and  one  is  sitting  by 
the  fire,  things  are  managed  so  mucn 
better.  I  can  bring  out  the  subject 
by  degrees,  without  the  fear  of  start- 
ling her,  and  the  risk  of  ruining  my 
scheme.  Nothing  shall  prevent  my 
quitting  Huntingdon  to- morrow — that 
b  certain.*' 

With  the  double  object  of  paying 
A  pour  prendre  conge  visit  to  my  dis- 
eased acquaintances,  and  of  extracting 
vigour  from  the  fresh  and  limpid  air^ 
I  left  my  lodging  at  a  very  early  hour* 
The  prospect  of  a  speedv  termination 
of  my  present  mode  of  life  acted  fa- 
vourably upon  my  spirits;  1  talked 
with  sprightliness,  and  briskly  moved 
about,  and  was  half  persuaded  that  I 
had  become  a  very  virtuous  character, 
and  deserving  of  much  sympathy  and 
praise.  The  invalids  received  a  double 
portion  of  their  small  allowance.  I 
gave  them  in  addition  some  excellent 
counsel,  (which  miffht  have  been  of 
service  to  myself;)  then,  wishing  them 
a  quick  recovery,  a  rioher  and  a  better 
friend,  I  shook  them  all  severally  and 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  left  them  to 
their  dismal  meditations.  It  was  late 
when  I  returned.  I  walked  before  the 
door  some  dozen  times,  to  gather  round 
my  heart'  the  necessary  stimulus* 
Having  goaded  myself  sufficiently  with 
thoughts  of  duty— unkind  treatment 
— 4iltered  nature,  (taking  particular 
care  the  while  to  shut  out  all  Incite- 
ments on  the  score  of  altered  beauty,') 
I  stopped  at  length,  and  walked  softly 
up  the  staircase. 

At  the  very  moment  of  mv  entering 
the  apartment,  Emma,  with  a  has^y 
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and  disordered  action^  rose,  as  It  ajH 
peared,  immediately  from  the  lloor^ 
and  sat  lierself  with  Tidenee  and  pre- 
cipitation at   tlie  table.      Sbe   wai 
greatly  agitated^— Iter  cheek  was  flns- 
tered — her  eye  glaring  with  a  wild  be- 
sotted look.     I  was  transfixed  with 
terror.      What  died  her?    I  wonld 
have  asked  the   question;  bnt  as  I 
moved  towards  her  for  tlie  purpose, 
she  set  her  teeth  together  and  re- 
pelled me,  with  a  horrible  unearthly 
laugh.    I  glanced  beneath  the  table  to 
discover,  if  poasible,  the  reason  of  her 
first  strange  movement.    For  an  in- 
stant, I  Iramed  with  jeahutyi    She 
marked  me,  and  anticipating  my  de^ 
sign,  darted  thither,  and  crouched  like 
one  possessed.     Quick  as  was  her  mo- 
tion, she  failed  to  conceal  what,  as  It 
appeared  in  sight,  sickened  and  dis« 
mayed  me.  Half  hidden  by  her  sweep- 
ing garments  there  rerealed  itself — a 
bottle  of  the  accursed  wine  reoeived 
from*  Levy  I     What  a  history  did  it 
tell  1  Frightful,  harrowing  exhibition ! 
Miserable  woman !— Debased  beyond 
the  power  of  recovery.     Intoxicatbd 

i Lost! 

«<  Emma,**  I  said,  trembling  like  a 
leaf,  *'  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 

—this  drink  ? '' 

*«  Drink  l"  she  replied  in  a  hysteric 
voice,  **  ay,  sir,  I  learnt  it  of  my  father. 
We  have  died  of  it  for  centuries.  It 
has  killed  a  whole  churchyard  of  us. 
When  did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  sober 
Harrington  ?  Never  since  the  flood.** 
And  she  screamed  a  madman's  laugh. 
Mad  in  truth  she  was.  I  sought  to 
pacify  her,  bnt  she  furiously  repulsed 
me,  vowed  she  did  not  know  me,  and 
commanded  me  to  begone,  to  leave  her 
presence,  and  not  disturb  the  banquet. 
When  she  found  me  still  remaining, 
she  surveyed  me  with  contempt,  and 
then  proudly  paced  the  room,  mnttcN 
ing  as  she  went  about,  her  station,  and 
the  disrespect  that  mortals  paid  her. 
There  was  a  vicious  drift  about  her 
eye,  which,  as  I  met  it,  quailed  and 
frightened  me.  It  spoke  a  malicious 
and  determined  wOl,  and  exposed  the 
exclusive  deadly  privilege  of  toine. 
Illnstrtous  beverage!  The  meaner 
liquors  only  unfit  ns  for  exertion.  It 
is  your  higher  boast  to  ripen  us  for 
crime  I — Now  it  was  that  previons 
symptoms,  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
cable when  thev  arose,  were  inter- 
preted and  maae  dear.  Now  the 
ahakiog  of  the  hand,  the  loss  of  appe- 
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tite,  the  sinking  of  the  spirfts*  the  ge- 
neral torpor  and  depresdon  of  the 
frame,  were  traced  to  their  disgraee- 
fbl  origin.  Now  I  beheM  the  insi- 
dious uid  tremendoos  power  that  had 
stripped  lind  triumphed  over  human 
lovehness.  Seducnve  poison,  moek 
malignant  Juice,  thy  victory  was  un- 
equivocal! I  acknowledged  it,  and 
trembled. 

The  violence  of  Emma  increased 
with  every  passing  minute.  She  talked 
and  raved  until  she  lashed  herself  to 
iury.  My  presence  exasperated  and 
made  hotter  the  brain  that  was  on  fire 
already.     I  could  accomplish  notliing 

5  remaining  in  the  room.  In  a  state 
distraction  I  quitted  it,  with  the 
foilorn  hope  of  effecting  something  by 
my  absence.  I  hastened  to  the  **  ehe" 
mieal  laboratory,^  and  threw  m3rself 
into  the  arms  of  Doctor  Weezen  with 
as  much  warmth  and  affection  as  if  be 
had  been  my  dearest  friend  in  life. 
Intense  miserv  makes  any  one  loolc 
amiable,  especially  if  any  one  can  be 
of  service  to  us.  **  Oh,  my  dear 
Doctor  r*  I  exclaimed,  "  help  me,  I 
am  a  wretched  being." — **  Sorry  for 
yon,**  said  the  chemist,  eschewing  tlie 
eml)race  as  politely  as  he  conld,  ^  but 
I  am  as  poor  as  Job  just  now.  How 
yery  oda  !  I  was  just  agoing  to  ask 
you  for  the  rent.  Patients  ffuling  olf 
uncommon  fast.  This  is  very  stag- 
gering, Mr  Stukcly.** 

*'  It  isn't  'money  that  I  want.  My 
poor  girl !  what  can  be  done  for  her  > 
She  is  in  a  dreadful  state.*' 

**  Oh,  bless  my  heart!  '*  replied  the 
gentleman  in  a  different  tone.  ^  You 
don't  mean  Mof .  I  had  no  idea  K  waa 
so  near.  But,  my  dear  sir,  don*t  sJarm 
yourself,  'tis  a  very  common  case  with 
ladies.  YourJ&'ff,  I  guess  ?  Well,  that 
accounts  for  your  anxiety.  Yonll  be 
quieter  when  you  have  had  a  dozen.** 
As  the  doctor  spoke,  Emma*8  foot  waa 
heard  loudly  and  quickly  stamping 
overiiead.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
her  voice — a  rapid  walking  up  and 
down,  and  a  violent  slamming  of  the 
door.  Then  all  was  silent.  ^  Awful 
hysteria,  isn't  it  ?**  enquired  the  doc* 
tor,  looking  serious  and  surprised. 
**  But  it  18  symptomatic.  Nothing 
frightens  me  when  I  know  It  is  symp- 
tomatic. Don't  you  be  frightened,  my 
good  young  friend." 

I  waited  half  an  hour  wHh  Doctor 
Weezen,  determined,  if  the  noise  was 
heard  again,  to  communicate  the  sad 
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diseoTory,  and  to  avail  myself  of  \m 
advlee  in  the  enwrgcacy.  Bat  the 
clamoiir  was  not  repealed.  At  the 
dose  of  the  half-hewr  all  was  silent 
itHl.  I  iHmnited  the  doctor  to  eaR 
him  up  should  his  serrioee  he  required ; 
the  doctor  promised  me  that  be  wonldn*! 
take  off  his  hoots,  much  less  go  to  bed, 
and  then  I  stole  timorously  to  my  room 
agsBu.  The  door  was  domd»  not  lock- 
ed. I  gently  opened  it*  and  entered. 
The  apartment  was  in  darkness.  I  call- 
ed to  Doctor  Weesen  la  a  whisper  for 
a  light*  which  he  hrooght*  and  then  I 
found  that  Emma  had  departed.  I 
dare  not  say  that  an  over>hasty  con- 
elusion  which  I  fonned— viz.,  that  she 
had  run  away  for  ever — afforded  me 
a  gleam  of  Inexpressihle  relief  I  Our 
h^-room  was  on  the  second  floor; 
thither  I  proceeded.  As  I  drew  near 
90undB  reached  my  ear  again*  and  fell 
like  odd  and  hoivy  maihle  on  my 
heart.  Siie  had  fastened  the  door* 
was  gahblhig  loud  and  incoherently* 
slapping  her  hands*  and  heating  the 
ground  with  her  foot  In  awor^  sho 
was  madder  than  ev«r. 

I  sat  upon  the  stairs  hefore  the  bed- 
room door*  bitterly  regretting  that  I 
had  not  been  t>om  an  Israelite  in  the 
days  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt, 
mMler  whose  mild  and  beneyolent  po- 
licy the  little  Hebrew  children  were 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light. 
^  It  is  quite  certain,**  said  I,  '*  that  I 
am  the  most  unfortunate  wretch  in  the 
creation .  I  am  crossed  in  otct^  thing. 
What  a  terrible  upset  is  thisl  Just 
hark  at  her !  Oh  dear*  dear*  dear  I  it's 
a  pretty  business  altogether.  Any  one 
hut  myself**'  I  continued*  soliloquiBiBg* 
**  wotdd  leave  her  this  very  night,  ami 
really  she  half  deserres  it.  But  that, 
I  suppose,  would  be  considered  wrong. 
I  owe  a  duty  to  mv  parents  certainly* 
Bless  me*  I  wonder  how  they  are  I 
What  can  they  think  of  my  long  si- 
lence? Emma  cannot  have  a  claim 
upon  me  after  what  has  happened.  I 
hare  a  good  mind  to  go."  And  I  got 
up ;  but  at  that  moment,  Emma,  seined 
with  a  sudden  paroxysm*  hurst  into 
tears,  and  the  yoice  recalled  so  maoy 
dear  aesociadons,  was  so  very  like  the 
voice  of  Emma  in  our  early  days  of 
love,  that  the  gradually  hardening  heart 
gave  way*  and  straight  was  midleable 
for  any  thing.  I  resumed  my  seat. 
During  the  succeeding  honr  or  two*  I 
knocked  many  times  against  the  door; 
first  sofdy*  then  harder*  and  at  last 


with  violence*  hot  an  mlunnB  laugh 
or  yell  was  tho  eole  acknowledgment 
of  my  a^licastioa.     The  stiongth  of 
the  poor  creature  was  however  failings 
£ut.     The  intervals  of  repoae  were 
iooger*  her  fbotstq^s  mueh  less  heavy, 
her  exclamations  not  half  so  foicibie. 
I  resolved  to  watt  untfl  exhanstion  re- 
st ored  her  reaaon,  and  I  oouM  make 
hor  sensible  of  her  mournful  aituation. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  that  I  made 
this  final  reaolutieB*  when  I  had  be- 
come very  chiUy  and  depressed  with 
cold.     It  occurred  to  aoe  that  I  could 
keep    watch  better  if  I  were  more 
wannlyclad.  Acoordingiy,  I  procured 
ny  great- coat  from  the  sUdag-roora^ 
covered  myself  with  it  and  a  yard  or 
two  of  thick  stair  matting*  took  my 
position  once  more  ujpon  the  stairs^ 
and  then  imnediately  tell  fast  asleep* 
I  awoke  about  eight  o*cleek  from  a 
dream  so  dreadlnlly  horrid*  that  the 
satisfaction  I  derived  from  its  being 
unreal*  aotaaUy  reconciled  me  for  a 
time  to  my  only  less  horrible  and  true 
condition.    I  did  not  hear  a  movc^ 
nent  in  the  house.     Silence  was  In 
the  bed-room.     I  tried  the  handle  of 
the  door*  and  h  ylrided  to  the  gentle 
touch*  I  entered*  and  on  tiptoe  glided 
to  the  bed.    Emma  was  sitting  ^ 
awake.    She  cast  upon  me  one  brief 
gasEo  of  flstngled  grief  and  shauM^  uid 
then  the  palo^  debauched*  and  hag- 
gard oonnisinance  drooped  in  dijec-- 
taon  on  her  besom*      She  did  not 
speak ;  I  did  jiot  reproach  her*     For 
■lany  hours  she  continued  la  a  state 
of  mental  numbness*  and  I  was  con- 
stant to  her  side.     At  length,  towarda- 
eveniag,  she  fixed  upon  me  steadily 
her  sluggish  and  caveramis  eye»  clasp* 
ed  tremblingly  my  wrist*  and  in  the 
low  half  whispering    volc^   of  van- 
quished modesty*  implored  me  to  ol^ 
tain  for  her  a  draught  of  wine. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  ask  for, 
Emma/'  I  replied.  •<  Bid  me  get  for 
you  some  deadly  poison  or  a  dagger. 
You  might  use  both  with  equal  pru- 
dence. I  might  supply  you  with 
them  with  equal  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Ask  rether  lor  wholesome 
food .  You  have  eaten  nothing  through- 
out the  day.** 

"  Wine*  wine!**  she  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  the  deepest  supplication,  and 
moistening  with  her  tongue  her  parch- 
ed and  fevered  lips ;  **  wine*  Stukely^ 
or  I  shall  die  before  your  eyesT'  and 
she  squeezed  my  hand  convulsively.. 
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**  Emma,"  I  ezelaimed,  <'  of  all  my 
misfortunea,  thia  atroke  falla  heavieat 
upon  me.  Ho  w  yoa  are  changed !  what 
infatuation  haa  led  jou  into  thia  gulf 
of  miaery  ?  Emmaj  I  think  I  see  70a, 
but  I  miatruat  my  aensea.  My  heart 
breaka  aa  I  ait  beaide  you.**  I  could 
aay  no  more,  for  my  throat  burned, 
and  waa  choked  with  emotion. 

**  Wine,  Caleb!  there*8  a  dear, 
Caleb.  Wine,  wineT'  It  waa  the 
burden  of  her  aong:— aay  what  I 
wonid,  wine  waa  my  anawer.  AUher 
ideaa  had  left  her  but  thia  one. 

*'  Whatever  may  be  the  conee- 
qnence,  Emma,**  I  aaid,  with  serioua- 
nesa,  *'  I  will  not  comply  with  your 
request.  I  will  not  deliberately  be- 
come your  murderer.  I  am  puniabed 
auffioiently  already.  Compose  your- 
aelf  if  you  can,  and  forget  the  past." 
-She  threw  my  hand  away  with  an 
offended  air,  and  spake  no  more  that 
evening. 

Daily  I  Towed  to  leave  her,  and 
daily  her  condition  gave  deaertion  a 
cruel  and  unnatural  aspect*      Hour 
after  hour  I  waited  for  the  amallest 
proof  of  amendment,  which  should 
also  be  my  signal  for  departure ;  but 
the  chauRe  was   still  from  bad   to 
worse.     From  morning  till  night  she 
reiterated  her  intense  entreaties,  which 
I  invariably  rejected.     Then,  from 
revenge  or  inability,  she  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  very  soon  she  grew 
emaciated,  wan,  and  deathlike.     An- 
other week  passed  by.      Her  hand 
began  to  shake,  and  never  ceased; 
her  muscles  quivered,  and  a  constant 
tremor  of  the  body  moved  the  very 
bed  with  quick  vibrationa:  now  her 
«yes  were  rolling  with  alarm,  and 
BOW  were  ocoopTed  in  an  incessant 
vacant  watchfulness ;  now  they  were 
fixed  sternly  upon  me,  and  now  they 
chased  about  the  room  some  phantom 
of  the  brain,  and  followed  till  they  lost 
it.     What  wonder  if  the  reason  took 
alarm,  and  forsook  its  frail  and  tot- 
tering  tenement!      She   no   longer 
knew  me. 

**  Monster!'*  she  cried  out,  shrink- 
ing  from  my  touch  aa  I  approached 


Part  IV.  IMay, 

her,  «'  would  you  kill  the  belpU 


creature  ?  would  you  sell  her  to  the 
dogs?    It'a  a  brave  carcaaa.    Ah^ab, 
ah,  poor  lad  1_  Are  you  frightened  ? 
It  won*t  hurt  you,  but  yon  mustn't  kill» 
kill,  kill.**  She  stopped,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  another   strain:  **  Come, 
dear  mother,  the  bells  are  ringing. 
The  folks  are  all  ready  for  church. 
Look  there,  too,  there's  dear  old  Adam, 
hobbling  as  fast  aa  his  apindle  ahanka 
can  carry  him— faster,  faster,  Adam, 
or  they'll  begin  without  you.      What 
a  gav  Sunday  it  is!     For  all   the 
world  like  a   merry-making  I      But 
the  aun  shines,**  she  continued  monm* 
fully,  *<  and  that  is  so  deceitful      The 
night  is  sure  to  come  now.     Oh  !  it 
would  be  a  clever  trick  to  steal  the 
sunshine  !-.Don't  talk   unkindly    to 
me,  James — I  meant  no  harm.     Yoa 
forget.  Temple,  that  I  gave  up  every- 
thing for  you.      What,  again,**  she 
shrieked  out  louder  than  ever,  catch- 
ing aight  of  me  in  the  inconstant  pro- 
gress of   her  eye;   ''will  this  maa 
never  be  gone  ?    Ha  !  have  I  caught 
you  ? — Hide  that  knife;  murder,  mur- 
der—the fiend,  the  fiend  I  *'   And  then 
she  checked  herself  immediately,  fixed 
upon  the  ceiling  an    impotent   and 
empty  stare,  whilst  heavy  perspira- 
tion bung  in  pearly  drops  about  her. 

I  had  no  power  to  move.  I  was 
fastened  to  tne  spot,  and  I  looked 
upon  the  poor  maniac  with  a  heart 
torn  by  conflicting  passions.  I  waa 
startled  by  a  voice.  It  fell  upon  my 
ears  like  a  faint  memory — ^like  the 
haunting  spirit  of  a  sound  deceased^* 
the  apirit  that  loves  to  awaken  slum- 
bering fancy.  It  touched  me,  and  it 
glided  on  ; — ^what  was  its  business 
now?^  The  voice  was  heard  again, 
and  with  more  distinctness  than  be- 
fore. It  was  the  substance,  and  no 
shadow — the  reality,  and  not  the  sym- 
bol. It  was  louder  yet!  It  c^led 
my  name.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
footstep.  That  voice,  that  step,  and 
Here!  Earth,  open  yonr  devouring 
jaws,  for  pity's  sake,  and  hide  me  from 
my  Father  t 
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GABRIBLLB  DB  BBLLB-ISLB.      A  TALB. 
TAKEN  PROM  THE  DEAMA  OP  ALEXANDER  DOMAS/ 

Chapter  I. 
The  Court  Lovers. 


The  Marchioness  de  Pr!e  sat  in 
her  boudoir^  completiDg  her  toilette, 
and  her  mud,  Mariette,  was  unsealing 
the  letters  which  had  that  morning 
arrived  from  Paris  to  Chantilly,  at 
which  latter  place  she  was  at  present 
residing. 

**  Go  at  once  to  the  signatare»  Ma- 
riette/* said  the  impatient  Marchion- 
ess to  her  maid,  wno  had  begun  to 
read  the  epistle  she  had  opened*  **  Go 
at  once  to  the  signature.  The  name 
will  tell  us  all— ^will  tell  us  at  once 
what  the  writer  wants.  Know  yon 
not  that  every  one  of  those  letters  is 
addressed  not  to  me  myself,  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Prie,  but  merely  to  the 
favourite  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
minister  of  Louis  XY.  ?  Therefore 
burn  them  in  all  haste — bum  them.** 

Mariette,  as  she  opened  the  letterSf 
read  the  sii^natures — "  M.  de  Noel.*' 

'*  Burn  It,'*  said  the  Marchioness, 
as  she  adjusted  her  ringlets  in  the 
glass. 

«M.  deDuras.** 

"  Bum." 

"  M.  DAumont." 

''  Bum — bum.  Now,  is  there  none 
from  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ?" 

**  None.  They  are  all  burnt.  Per- 
mit me  to  hope,  said  Mariette  after 
a  short  pause,  "  that  Madame  has  no 
inquietude  with  respect  to  the  Duke 
4e  Riehelieu.** 

**  Oh,  Mariette,  be  assured  on  that 
point,'*  repKed  her  ladyship;  "and 
moreover^  the  Duke,  I  know,  ia  fiuth- 
ful." 

"  Faithful,  and  at  Paris  !** 

''Yes,  faithful;  and  though  he  is 
absent  I  am  satisfied  of  It.     Come, 


you  inquisitive  one,  you  shall  be  con- 
vinced. Look  here.  Mariette,'* — and 
she  drew  from  a  silken  purse,  beauti« 
fully  embroidered,  the  half  of  a  gold 
sequin.  **  When  he  returns  me  the 
other  half— but  not  till  then ;  do  you 
understand  ?** 

**  Oh,  a  love  token !  '*  said  the  maid. 

^  A  love  token,  if  you  will.  Know^ 
Mariette,  that  with  people  of  refine* 
ment,  the  greatest  misery  is,  not  to 
lose  the  love  of  another,  but  to  be 
still  loved  when  one  has  ceased  to 
feel  the  passion.'* 

''  A  profound  sentiment,  madam  !** 

**  Well,  the  Duke  and  myself  re- 
solved that,  under  no  pretext  what- 
ever, should  our  tender  enjoyment 
become  a  source  of  chagrin  and  em* 
barrassment  Therefore  it  was  that, 
breaking  the  sequin  in  two,  we  eaeh 
took  huf,  and  agreed  that  the  first 
who  ceased  to  love  should  fo^with 
send  their  moiety  to  the  other,  an4 
that  the  recipient  should  aeeept  of  the 
present  without  a  single  word  of  re- 

g roach.  The  Duke  has  not  yet  sent 
is  half." 

Mariette  was  delighted  with  an  ex- 
pedient which  saved  both  parties  a 
world  of  pain,  of  doubt,  and  explana- 
tion. Her  comments,  however,  were 
cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  himself.  She  very  wisely 
retired. 

''From  Paris?'*  said  the  Mar* 
chioness. 

"  This  moment  have  I  disnaounted," 
said  the  Duke,  who  begged  that  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment  might  excuse 
the  travelling-dress  in  which  he  made 
his  appearance. 


*  Th*  b«it  plays  of  M.  Dnmas  appear  to  ni,  notwithstanding  their  dramatic  form,  to 
be  more  novels  then  dramas.  They  partake  more  of  the  ▼iracity,  the  surprise,  the 
excited  curiosity  of  the  novel,  than  of  that  poetic  development  of  feeling  and  charac- 
ter which  distingnish  the  drama.  M.  Dumas,  and  some  others  of  hit  countrymen,  speak 
much  of  Shakspeare,  but  their  an<ipiratlon  might  be  rather  traced  to  the  works  of  Sir 
Wslter  Scott.  We  offer  no  spology,  therefore,  to  M.  Dumas  for  making  this  use 
of  his  drama.  The  tale  we  present  to  our  readers  will,  at  all  events,  we  persuade 
ourselves,  be  more  acceptable  than  any  translation  of  the  play  we  should  be  capable 
of  giving. 
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The  excuse  was  accepted. 

"  But  you  have  been  absent***  pur- 
sued the  MarchioDess,  *'for  eight 
days,  and  your  furlough  extended  only 
to  five." 

The  Duke  had  abundant  reasons  to 
giye,  and  to  lament*  for  this  prolonged 
absence.  He  also  had  his  tender  re- 
proaches to  make.  Not  a  line  had  he 
reoeived — ^nota  single  biUel— not  one 
word  of  lo?e.  Up  to  that  ver^  day 
he  had  never  seen  the  handwriting  oif 
his  beautiful  Marchioness. 

For  this  she»  in  return*  had  a  suffi- 
cient jusdflcalion.  Was  the  Duke  a 
diplomatist,  and  would  ha  have  her, 
the  fiavonrite  ef  a  minister*  commit 
herself  by  writing*  and  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  one  who  should  obtaia 
the  letter  to  ruin  her  fortunes  and 
procure  lier  disgrace  at  court? 

Ttie  argument  was  irresistible. 
*' However*  you  love  me  still?**  said 
the  Duke,  with  Ae  most  bewitching 
pathos. 

''  Oh,  do  not  doubt  of  it,"  was  the 
reply.    **  And  you  ?  *' 

'<  Oh,  to  distraction  I**  and  he  de- 
Toutly  kissed  her  fair  hand.  **  Per- 
mit me,"  he  continued,  *'  thouch  you 
do  not  write,  to  present  you  with  these 
tablets.  Tliey  are  the  newest  and 
prettiest  things  I  could  find  at  Paris.** 

**  And  my  own  arms,  I  see,  are 
engraved  on  them,**  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, as  slie  took  his  elegant  pre- 
sent. Decidedly,  thought  Ae,  they 
were  procured  tot  no  other  than  my. 
self.  The  Duke  is  faithful  stiL 
**  But  I,**  she  continued,  '*  have  not 
been  forgetfuL  I  have,  in  your  ab- 
sence, worked  for  you  this  embroider- 
ed purse.*' 

''  With  my  own  initials  on  it  1  *'  ob- 
served tlie  Duke,  as  he  delightedly 
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aecepted  the  flattering  gift.     WithonI 


a  doubt,  thought  he,  it  was  worked 
expressly  for  ne.  The  Marohionesa 
is  faitliful  still.  But  some  engage- 
nent  now  pressed,  aad  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Duke  should  for  a  short 
time  deprive  himself  of  that  society  by 
which  he  lived.  He  rose,  and  took 
his  leave. 

*'  Let  me  see^**  sud  the  Marchion- 
ess, as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned^ 
*^  what  love- verses  the  poor  Duke  hss 
been  writing  in  these  tablets.*  She 
opened  them— there  dropt  out  the  half 
sequin! 

'*  The  poor  Marchioness  ?"  said  the 
Duke,  as  he  left  tlie  apartment,  tossing 
the  embroidered  purse  In  Ida  hand. 
**  She  dotes  on  me,  it  seems.**  There 
was  something  in  the  purse.  He  opened 
it— there  fell  out  the  half  sequin  1 

The  Marchioness,  holding  the  bro- 
ken sequin  in  one  hand  and  die  tablets 
in  the  other,  naturally  turned  towards 
the  door  through  which  the  Duke  had 
Just  departed.  There  stood  the  Duke, 
who  had  returned,  holding  his  embroi- 
dered purse  in  one  hand,  and  display- 
inghis  broken  sequin  in  the  other. 

The  effect  was  irresistible.  They 
both  burst  into  laughter.  At  all 
events  there  was  a  miraculous  sympa- 
thy between  them.  Thev  again  sat 
down  together.  Mutual  release — 
mutual  con6dence.  -  They  were  formed 
for  friendship,  if  not  for  love.  They 
would  assist  each  other  in  the  new 
schemes,  the  new  affections,  wliich 
had  sprung  up  in  that  eight  days  of 
absence. 

On  whom  the  ladies  constancy  was 
next  fixed  we  shall  not  enquire ;  the 
o^eet  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  de- 
votion our  next  chapter  will  disdose. 


Chaptsa  IL 
Thb  WAGsa. 


Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  was  a  young 
ffirl  of  noble  family,  who  had  come 
from  Brittany  to  obtain  the  pardon 
and  release  of  her  father,  then  a  pri- 
soner iu  the  Bastile.  Fortune,  which 
had  thus  cruelly  deprived  her  of  her 
parent,  had  endeavoured  to  make  some 
compensation  in  the  devoted  attach- 
ment of  a  lever,  the  Chevalier  D' Au- 
bigny,  a  youqg  officer  whose  affection 
was,  on  her  part,  returned  with  an 
equal  ardour.  Their  union  was  de- 
layed only  by  that  generous  repug- 


nance which  she  felt  to  secure  her  own 
happiness,  whilst  her  father  stiJl  lay 
in  nis  miserable  confinement 

Now,  it  was  precisely  to  the  Blar- 
chioness  de  PHe,  the  favosrite  of  die 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
BeUe-Isle  had  been  reeom mended  to 
apply.  She  had  left  Paris,  where  she 
had  been  prosecuting  her  suit,  and  had 
come  to  Chantilly  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  after  having  seen  the  beautiful 
Belle- Isle  at  the  court,  that  the  Duke 
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de  RielMfieo  bonrkt  tbose  tablets  he 
presented  to  tbe  Harehiomess :  he  now 
fdlowed  her  to  Chantillj. 

And  the  Dake  was  still  farther  in- 
duced to  prosecute  hb  chase  of  the 
fair  Gahnelle*  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  the  momfai|^  after 
his  return  to  Chantiily.  RichelieD, 
lyAuniont^  D'Anrraj^and  some  other 
noblemen*  were  lounging  together  fai 
a  room  devoted  to  play.  ^  The  ladies 
of  Chantillyy**  said  the  Duke,  in  replj 
to  some  assertion  that  had  been  made 
hj  D*Anmontf  ''are  becomoj yon  say, 
quite  saTagely  Tirtuons,  wild*  nn- 
tameabfe.  Well,  I  will  lay  a  wager 
of  a  thousand  louis — ^Ato  hundred  idth 
you  D* Anmont*  and  Ato  hnndred  with 
D'AuvraY — ^that  1  will  obtain  a  ren- 
dezTous  nt>m  the  first  woman  we  meet 
as  we  leave  this  ptace»be  It  maid*  wife. 
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Hen,  whh  the  greatest  nofiteness  ima* 
ginable*  transfcrred  his  wager  of  a 
thousand  louis  to  the  Cbeyalier  D*  An- 
bigny. 

Gabrielle  de  Belle-Isle  was  passings 
we  have  said*  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Prie.  She  had  already  had  one  in« 
tenriew  witji  that  lady — had  been  re 
cetred  witli  kindness — and  pressed  ta 
exchange  her  habitation  at  a  hotel  for 
an  apartment  in  her  house.  To  tho 
Marchioness  the  Dnke  also  directed 
Ms  steps. 

<*  And  yon  reallv  have  laid  such  a 
wager  as  this?**  sudthe  Marchioness, 
after  the  Duke  had,  in  a  private  UU" 
a-t&e  related  the  adventure.  '*  What 
madness  I  And  yon  come  to  me  to 
help  you !  ** 

**  Is  it  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 

lady>  that  I,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 

or  widow,  and  that  in  the  space  of    have  to  sustain  ?    I  have  laid  thia 


twentr-four  hours.** 

'*  Be  precise/'  said  D'Aumont. 
What  proof  are  we  to  have  of  the  fe« 
ficitous  nature  of  your  rendeavous?" 

**  It  shall  be  at  midnight— in  her 
own  chamber— and  I  will  drop  you 
down  a  note  in  my  own  handnriting 
from  her  window  mto  the  street." 

'^Donet*  and  the  wager  was  ac- 
cepted. 

<<  But  bold!"  said  the  Duke,  ''the 
subject  of  this  experiment — ^it  must  be 
a  pretty  woman. 

The  justice  of  this  condition  was  at 
once  admitted .  Success  itself  was  not 
to  be  made  a  penalty ;  the  Duke  was 
not  to  be  dnven  to  the  loss  of  his 
wager  as  the  more  agreeable  alterna- 
tive. 

They  moved  towards  the  door,  and 
had  no  sooner  reached  the  threshold 
than  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- Isle  was 
seen  to  pass  on  her  way  to  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Prie.  Without  contra- 
diction, she  had  become  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  the  wager. 

A  young  officer  who  had  been  pre- 
sent when  the  bet  was  made,  and  who 
had  followed  the  group  with  his  eye 
as  they' left  the  room,  now  stepped 
forward.  *«  I  claim,"  said  he,  **  to 
take  this  wager  with  the  Dake. 


wager,  and  yon,  m^  dear  Marchioness, 
will  assist  me  in  winning  it.-  The  fdr 
Gabrielle  has  a  suit  at  court ;  the  li- 
beration of  her  father  from  the  Bas- 
tile ;  let  her  applv  to  me.  Her  suit 
shall  prosper.  And  then — common 
gratitude,  comrnon  Jiisticep  you  know, 
indicates  a  return.*' 

**  You  IV  ill  use  no  other  means  than 
these — no  violence — no  drugs?*' 

The  Duke  pledged  himself  to  fair 
meaiUf  and  something  like  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  conclude  between  them* 

Accordingly,  the  Duke  had  no 
sooner  left  raan  the  Marchioness  en* 
tered  into  a  conversation  with  Belle- 
Isle  ;  wherein  she  explained  that  her 
own  Influence  with  the  minuter  waa 
inadequate  to  remove  those  prejndicea 
which  he  had  taken  up  against  her  un- 
fortunate father,  ana  counselled  her 
to  have  recourse  to  one  whose  power 
to  serve  her  was  far  greater.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu*-could  he  be  per- 
suaded to  undertake  her  suit — would 
assuredly  prevail.  And  fortunately 
he  was  now  at  Chantilly. 
•  The  unsuspecting  Uabriene  waa 
consoled  at  hearing  that  the  name  of 
this  powerful  patron  was  Richelieu. 
She  had  alreaov  encountered  him  at 
Paris,  and  he  had  been  so  kind  and 


<<Pray,  on   what  ground?**   said    courteous. 


D'Aumont  and  his  associate  in  the  bet. 

"  I  am  about  to  marry  that  lady 
whom  the  Duke  Is  to  dishonour  with- 
in twentv-four  hours."  It  was  D' An- 
bigny  who  spoke. 

Such  a  claim  could  not  very  well 
be  gainsaid,  and  the  Duke  de  Riche- 


**  You  shall  write  to  him,"  said  the 
Marchioness,  **  and  request  an  inter- 
view with  him  here." 

.  •'  But  is  it  altogether  fitting  ?-.will 
it  not  be  subject  to  misconstruction  ?*' 
said  the  timid  petitioner. 
^  Surely  the  motive  will  be  suffi- 
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cient  ezplanatloii  to  the  most  mali- 
cious of  creatures/'  replied  her  expe- 
rienced adviser.  "Corne^  sit  down 
and  write,  and  I  will  see  it  safely  de- 
lirered  into  hb  hands." 

Gabrielle  de  Belle- Isle  did  as  she 
was  directed,  and  the  Marchioness 
departed  with  the  letter*  The  amia- 
ble Marchioness,  she  not  only  deliver- 
ed the  billet  from  her  own  carriage, 
but  she  previously  took  the  pains  to 
re- write  it  with  her  own  hand,  (which 
she  might  safely  do,  as  the  Duke  had 
never  been  favoured  with  any  speci- 
mens of  her  penmanship,)  and  in  her 
transcript  of  the  letter  she  added  a 
few  phrases,  to  give  it,  we  will  pre« 
Bume,  a  more  elegant  and  touching 
eloquence. 

When  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  re- 
ceived this  note,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  his  scheme  succeeding  so  rapidly. 
The  beautiful  Belle-Isle,  whilst  claim- 
ing his  assistance  in  the  liberation  of 
her  father,  seemed  to  promise  an  al- 
most boundless  gratitude  to  her  bene- 
factor. Why,  the  reward  he  medita- 
ted for  his  services,  must  be,  thought 
he,  as  familiar  to  the  imagination  of 
the  lady  as  to  his  own.  The  inter- 
view, we  need  not  say,  was  granted. 
The  Duke  met  the  fair  Belle- Isle-- 
heard  her  story  throughout — sympa- 
thized with  her  affliction— promised 
her  redress—and  obtained  permission 
to  wait  on  her,  though  it  might  be 
late  in  the  evening,  to  bring  her  word 
how  far  his  intercession  had  availed. 
The  wager  was  as  good  as  won. 

What  was  the  Marchioness  about  ? 
Was  she  really  so  philosophical  in  her 
attachments  that  she  could  lend  her 
aid,  in  this  disinterested  manner,  to 
the  projects  of  one  just  released  from 
her  own  bondage  ?  One  would  think 
that  she  would  feel  a  natural,  irresis- 
tible pleasure  in  baulking  any  such  pro- 
ject as  that  which  the  Duke  at  present 
entertained.  The  next  step  she  took 
may  probably  enlighten  us  on  that, 
head. 

''  Is  it  long,  my  dear  Gabrielle," 
she  said  in  a  tone  of  profoundest  sym- 
pathy, **  since  you  saw  your  father  ?" 
"  Three  years.  I  have  not  seen 
bira/*  she  answered,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  '*  since  he  was  imprisoned.** 

*'  And  have  you  not  in  all  that  time 
solicited  permission  to  see  him  ?** 

«<  Oh,  yw — often !  I  have  prayed, 
begged,  entreated,  but  they  would  not 
bear  me.      They  would  not  let  a 
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daughter — ^a  weak»  resistlesv*  power- 
less girl^what  unnecessary  cruelty  .'— 
throw  herself  Into  the  arms  of  her  £a* 
ther." 

*'  And  yon  would  be  happy  to  see 
him?" 

"Can  you  ask?** 

"And  she  who  procured  for  yoa 
thb  indulgence,  could  she  count  on 
your  discretion  ?*' 

Gabrielle  was  ready  to  promise  any 
thing.  In  the  tumult  which  this  sad- 
den hope  had  raised  in  her  mind,  she 
sank  on  her  knees  before  the  Mar- 
chioness, entreating  her,  if  she  really 
had  it  in  her  power,  to  grant  her  this 
inestimable  favour. 

**  Hear  me,'*  said  that  lady,  raisings 
the  excited  and  weeping  girl  from  the 
ground.  "  The  governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  letter  to  him,  which  will  opea 
for  you  the  prison  of  your  father.  But 
I  do  this  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose  power 
indeed  it  is  that  I  am  using.  The 
whole  transaction  must  be  kept  a  se- 
cret, otherwise  it  might  prove  the 
ruin  of  the  Duke,  and  serve  to  aggra- 
vate the  hard  condition  of  your  father. 
Swear  to  me  that  as  long  as  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  is  minister,  yon  will  con- 
ceal this  interview  from  every  one." 

De  Belle- Isle  promised  religiously, 
that  as  long  as  the  Duke  de  Bourboa 
was  minister  no  one  should  know  that 
she  had  been  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  her  father.  "And  when  shall  I  see 
him?'*  she  exclaimed. 

**  This  very  night,*'  was  the  reply. 
"  Ton  shall  leave  Chantilly  thb  even- 
ing at  ten  o*clock.  You  will  travel 
in  my  carriage ;  every  body  who  meeta 
it  will  know  that  it  is  my  equipage^ 
and  will  suppose  that  I  am  in  it.  You 
can  stay  with  your  father  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  and  return  here  before 
any  of  the  domestics  have  risen.  To 
all  the  world  it  must  seem  that  you 
have  passed  the  night  under  this  roof." 

The  Marchioness  left  to  give  the 
necessary  directions,  and  D*Aabigny 
was  now  ushered  into  the  room.  Ga- 
brielle had  no  little  difficulty  in  repress- 
ing her  emodons ;  it  was  a  cruel  effort 
to  conceal  her  glad  anticipations  from 
her  lover.  D*  Aubigny,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  with  anxiety  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  It  was  no  envi- 
able condition  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, after  having  taken  up  the  wager 
of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  upon  the 
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honour  of  tlie  Tory  ladv  to  whom  he 
was  betrothed.  Not  that  he  feared 
for  the  fidelity  or  virtue  of  his  Gabri- 
elle*  but  he  was  alarmed  when  he  re- 
flected on  the  deceit  and  stratagem 
which  the  Dnkemigpht  practise — a  man 
known  to  be  full  of  resources^  and  de* 
-void  of  all  scruple  in  affairs  of  this  de* 
seription.  He  came  with  the  inten* 
tioo,  so  far  as  this  was  possible,  of    —I  promise  it/'   She  was  on  the  point 


dear  to  any  man  of  less  power  or  in* 
fluence  in  the  state.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  receive  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  this  evening.  You  must 
perceive  that  I  am  not  moved  by  any 
light  or  frivolous  cause — that  I  have 
weighty  reasons  for  this  request —you 
will  promise  me  ?  *' 
"  I  will — most  willingly,  D*Aubigny 


t» 


putting  Gabrielle  on  her  guard 

<<Oh,  my  dear  D'Aubignyl"  she 
exclaimedj^  incapable  of  concealing  all 
her  gladness  of  heart,  though  not  per* 
mitted  to  ezpl^n  the  immediate  cause 
of  it,  ■<  my  dear  D*Aubigny,  I  am  full 
of  hope.  Since  I  have  come  to  Chan- 
tilly  every  thing  has  prospered  with 
me.  Oh,  why  do  people  perpetually 
abuse  the  court,  and  malign  all  cour- 
tiers as  being  envious  and  deceitful  ? 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  two  persons 
here,  and  one  acts  towards  me  like  a 
bosom  friend,  and  the  other  is  kind  to 
me  as  a  brother." 

<*  The  bosom  friend  is  the  Mar- 
chioness— he  who  is  amiable  as  a  bro- 
ther ?'* 
«  Is  the  Duke  de  Richelieu." 
**  Richelieu  I  '*  repeated  the  young 
soldier,  with  a  feeling  which  the  reader 
is  better  able  to  appreciate  than  was 
Gabrielle  de  Belle- isle.      <'Has  he 
been  here  to-day  ?  " 
**  He  left  but  a  few  hours  ago. 
<<  And  when  does  he  purpose  to  re- 
turn?" 

**  As  soon  as  he  has  any  report  to 
make  to  me  on  his  intercession  in  my 
cause — perhaps  in  the  evening.** 

•'Gabrielle  I" 

**  Good  Heaven !  *'said  the  poor  girl, 
as  she  marked  for  the  first  time  the 
earnest  manner  of  her  lover.  "  D'Au- 

bigny,  you  alarm  me" 

*'  Gsbrielle,  do  yon  know  who  this 
Duke  de  Richelieu  is?  Think  you 
that  the  interest  he  takes  in  your  suit 
is  without  an  object  ?" 

"  My  dear  D' Aubigny  !*'— and  the 
colour  mounted  in  her  cheek— 

**  Nay,  dearest,  it  is  only  your  in- 
nocence, yonr  purity  of  heart,  forbid- 
ding suspicion,  which  can  endanger 
you.  What  manner  of  roan  Uiis 
Kichelieu  is,  yon  cannot  comprehend. 
Has  he  once  resolved  upon  the  de- 
struction of  a  woman*s  honour,  there 
'  are  no  means  he  will  not  adopt  rather 
than  be  foiled  in  his  pursuit ;  and  such 
have  been  his  stratagems,  such  his  im- 
'postnres,  that  they  would  have  cost 


of  adding  that  indeed  she  could  not 
receive  him  even  if  he  came,  but  this 
would  have  betrayed  her  secret. 
'« I  trust  to  your  word.*' 
*'  Surely  you  may." 
**  Oh,  I  do  not  doubt  it  I*'  he  con- 
tinued— **  but  you  do  not  know  what 
may  follow  if  you  should  think  light 
of  this  engagement.    You  promise  me 
that,. on  no  pretence  whatever,  you 
will  see  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  this 
evening." 

**  I  do,**  repeated  Gabrielle.  And 
now,  as  the  hour  of  ten  was  approach* 
ing,  she  hastened  to  dismiss  her  lover. 
She  found  this  a  somewhat  difficult 
task.  She  could  assign  no  reason  why 
she  should  break  off  their  interview  at 
an  earlier  hour  than  usual ;  or  rather 
she  assigned  too  many  reasons. 
D*  Aubigny  at  a  subsequent  period  re- 
called, much  to  her  disparagement, 
this  singular  and  unexplained  dis- 
missal. At  present,  however,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  per- 
mission to  renew  his  visit  as  early  as 
he  pleased  next  morning. 

Gabrielle  flew  to  Paris — to  the  arms 
of  her  father.  But  the  happy,  yet 
melancholy,  meeting  of  an  affectionate 
daughter  with  a  fond  and  imprisoned 
parent  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 
We  stay  behind  at  Chantilly — at 
the  chateau  of  the  Marchioness.  Hera 
it  so  happened  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  occupied  that  very  night  the 
chamber  allotted  to  Gabrielle  de  Bella 
Isle.  The  excellent  Marchioness  I 
she  had  saved  the  virtue  of  a  young 
and  unsuspicious  maiden ;  she  resolved 
to  add  to  this  good  deed  another  not 
less  praiseworthy  in  her  estimation- 
she  would  deceive  the  wittiest  and 
most  experienced  profligate  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV. 

D*Aubigny  was  standing  thateven* 
ing  under  the  window  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  apartment  of  his  Ga- 
brielle. At  half-past  eleven  o'clock 
the  lattice  openeo,  and,  as  the  pre- 
arranged token  of  his  success,  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  threw  from  the* 
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window  a  brief  note  that  be  had  jast    less  sentinel  below.    The  wager  waa 
written  in  pendl*  down  to  the  rest-     won. 

Chaptee  IIL 
White  m  Black^  and  Black  is  Whits. 


At  an  eariy  honr  the  next  morning» 
D'AnbigDjr  presented  himself  at  the 
chateau.  Gabrielle  heard  his  volcej 
and  ran  to  meet  him. 

«<  Ah  r  said  D*  Aubigny,  with  un- 
restrainable  bitterness,  **  hoir  happens 
it  that,  being  in  so  great  haste  to  dis- 
miss me  last  eveniogy  yon  are  so  eager 
to  welcome  me  this  morniag-i-so  vary 
'eager?*' 

**  What!'*  said  the  fond  and  vnsus- 
peeting  girl,  ^  have  yon  been  dream- 
ing of  this  all  night  ?"* 

"  No  1 1  have  had  otlier  dreams  betide 
—horrible  dreams.  I  dreamed — what 
IhiniL  you  ? — that,  in  spite  of  your  so- 
lemn promise,  tou  last  night  received 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu.  And  in  my 
dream — mark  you — I  thought  I  stood 
in  the  street  underneath  your  window, 
•and  I  saw  your  window  open,  and  a 
man  leant  from  it,  and  he  threw  me 
down  a  letter — ^a  note ;  and,  strangest 
of  all,  and  what  gives  to  my  dream  an 
impression  of  reality  which  will  never 
be  eifaced,  when  I  woke  in  the  morn* 
ing  I  found  in  my  hand  the  very  note, 
—the  very  note  that  the  man  at  mid- 
night threw  out  of  your  chamber  win- 
•dow.     Here  it  is — read  it."     And  he 

fave  her  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu. 

Gabrielle  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows  :-.*'  //  U  n&w  near  miubi^hi, 
I  am  now  in  the  apartment  of  Modem 
moieeUe  de  Belle-Iste.  IwiUii^rm 
j/ou  in  the  morning  at  what  hour  I  shall 
have  quitted  it. — Richelieu." 

"  What  means  all  this  ?*'  she  en- 
quired. 

"Means  I  **  replied  D*Aubigny, 
^  that,  yesterday  morning,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  laid  an  infamous  wager, 
and  at  night — he  won  it.*' 

"  In  £e  name  of  Heaven  P  cried 
the  bewildered  girl,  "  explain  your- 
self. I  understand  nothing  of  what 
you  say.** 

"  Well,"  aaid  D*Aubigny,in  a  tone 
of  mockeiy,  <^  I  will  be  inielligibte. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu,  whom  you 
promised  not  to  receive  last  night, 
came  here  after  I  left — waa  received 
by  you^was  here,  in  your  chamber, 
opened  the  window^  and  threw  fron 


it  this  note.  AD  this  is,  of  course^ 
quite  new^quite  uninteUtgible.  Ona 
part  of  the  story  you  probably  did  not 
know — that  I  was  stan^ng  in  tha 
street,  under  your  window,  and  re- 
ceived the  note." 

"  D*Aubigny,  you  are  mad.  Can 
it  be  possible,"  she  exclaimed,  <'  that 
it  is  you  who  apeak  thus — that  it  is  to 
me  you  utter  this  atrodoua  slander?'* 

"  That  note— dropt  by  his  liand  from 
your  window— will  you  explain  it  T  " 

"Explamit!  Why  am  I  called  upT 
on  to  explain  what  I  hear  for  the  firat 
time,  and  with  perfect  bewiUerment  ? 
Sonte  one  must  nave  passed,  unknown 
to  me,  into  that  chamber." 

"  Unknown  to  you  I— -into  your 
chamber  1  Gabrielle,  I  will  believe,  if 
you  will,  that  filial  affection  alone— 
or  perhaps  some  abominable  stra- 
tagem"  

The  look  of  indignant  reproof 
which  D*Anbigny  here  encountered 
checked  him  in  his  career.  She  who 
stood  there  before  him,  with  that  blusb 
upon  her  cheek,  that  £re  in  her  eye 
—she  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in- 
nocent and  pureb 

"Oh,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  believe  T* 
he  .  exclaimed.  '*  Perhaps— yes,  I 
perceive  how  it  has  been — ne  haa 
played  a  paltry  trick.  Confess  it— 
vou  could  not  refuse  te  aee  the  Duke 
last  night — to  hear  from  him  the  tid- 
ings he  had  to  bring  of  your  father'a 
liberation — ^you  could  not  refuse  this 
-^and  he,  taking  advantage  of  his  po- 
sition, and  al  a  moment  when  your 
attention  was  turned  elsewhere,  threw 
this  letter  out  of  your  window.  This 
was  all — ^this  ia  the  very  truth,  and 
explains  all>— does  it  netf 

''  Indeed,  this  is  not  the  truth,"  she 
replied.  <«  I  observe  that  yon  are 
under  some  terrible  delusion I  ob- 
serve, too,  that  yon  are  willing,  in 
your  genefosity,  to  invent  some  ex- 
planation by  which  you  may,  notwith- 
standiog,  belieye  me  innocent.  Bat 
I  will  accept  of  no  anch  half  exculpa- 
tion. Thepromiae  I  gave  you  not  to 
see  the  Dnke  thai  promise  haa  not 
been  broken.  I  shenld  have  been 
nnpardoaable  had  I  broken  it.    I  ao- 
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lemniy  asuure  yoii»  thai  I  have  neilher 
seen  nor  hMni  from  the  Duke  de 
Eiehelieii  Binee  yon  left  me  last  night.** 

ThU  total  denial,  which  ^peaied 
to  QOBtnHliet  the  testimony  of  his 
aensesy  threw  D*  Anhigny  into  despai? . 
Befoie  hft  could  reply,  the  Duke  de 
Eichelieu  was  announced. 

«<  TUs  is  well/'  continned  Gahri- 
elle ;  **  this  mystery  shall  be  cleared 
«p.  Yea  shall  now  have  a.  proof  of 
my  innocence  as  strong  aa  any  which 
«oiild  have  kd  yoa  to  think  me  culpa- 
ble. You  shall  OTorhear  our  ccmTer- 
aatioB*  Slen  behind  that  door»  but 
^e  net  sUr  tul  the  Duke  has  left  the 
foom.  If  jom  are  not  couTineed  that 
the  Duke  de  RieheHea  sees  me  now 
Ibr  the  first  time  since  eight  o'clock 
last  evening— -yoQ  may  then  beliereof 
ne  whatever  yen  please." 

D'Auhigny  aocqpted  ol  the  proffer^ 
od  proof,  and  gave  his  word  that  he 
would  remain  nlently  in  his  nlace  of 
concealment  till  the  Duke  had  de- 
parted* 

Richelieu  entered  in  the  blandest 
and  happiest  of  humour^  but  he  was 
checked  m  bis  advancea  by  the  serious 
deportment  of  the  lady. 

<'  I  havs^"  said  she,  ^  an  explana- 
tion to  reonire  of  you — one  which  r^ 
guards  my  benenr.  I  understand  yon 
laid  a  wager** 

The  Duke  eagerly  interrupted  her. 
Concluding,  as  was  natural,  that  the 
sole  chaige  he  had  to  deal  with,  was 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  making 
her  the  sulj  ect  of  a  wager,  he  hasten- 
ed to  forestall  her  rebuke.  <*  I  con- 
fess at  once^  lady.  A  foolish  wager 
waa  laid ;  bat,  believe  me^"  he  con- 
tinued, **  you  were  not  designedly  the 
object  of  1^  nor  was  that  wager  the 
votive  which  led  me  to  your  feet.  I 
aaw  you  at  Paris — I  followed  vou 
£rom  Paris  to  Versailles— from  Ver- 
sailles to  Ghantilly.  I  came  heru  on 
jrour  account— on  yours  only.  Of 
that  wager  you  beeame  ouHe  acciden- 
tally the  object.  1  coula  not  recede. 
But  do  not  mingle  with  my  love  any 
thin^  so  base  as  the  motives  of  tlie 
g^ammg- table." 

«« But  this  letter,"  said  Mademoiselle 
4e  Belle- Isle,  **  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  thrown  out  of  my  chamber 
window— know  vou  any  thmg  of  it  ?  *' 

'*  Itis  mine— I  cannot  deny  it*'— - 

'» And  you?'' 

"  I  thiww  it  from  your  window— it 
the  appointed  sigiiaL" 
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"  Threw  it  from  my  window! 
Were  yon  then  in  my  chamber?" 

»  Certamlj/^  said  the  Duke,  not  a 
little  surprised  in  his  turn  at  the  ques- 
tbn — "  with  a  most  happy  certaiDty. 
I  was  there— in  your  chamber — and 
with  its  fair  occupant.  Can  I  ever 
forget  it?" 

€t  Duke,  this  is  faUel"  said  the  as« 
tonnded  girl,  unable  to  control  her 
indignatioa.  "  To  gun  a  miserable 
wager,  you  basely  cidumniate  the  ho« 
nour  of  a  woman." 

''  When  a  lady,"  said  the  Duke, 
•(  speaks  thus,  there  is  but  one  answer 
a  gentleman  can  give— he  must  re- 
tire." 

<'  But  you  must  not  retired-stay  I 
The  honour  of  on^  whose  family,  an- 
cient as  your  own,  have  now  little  else 
but  tbeur  honour  to  boasU  ia  not  to  be 
thus  wantonly  destroyed." 

**  Your  honour.  Mademoiselle  de 
Belle- Isle,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  defend  with  my  sword.  No  one 
shall  dare  to  throw  the  least  aspersion 
on  iL  I  bitterly  repent  that  foolish 
wager,  and  will  do  my  utmost  to  con- 
tradict and  to  silence  any  mischievous 
rumour  to  whieh  it  may  give  eecaaion. 
I  will  declare  that  I  lo§t  the  wager.  I 
will  say  that  the  doors  were  locked— 
that  I  could  not  gain  admittance  that 
I  bribed  one  of  the  domestics  to  throw 
this  letter  from  your  window.  Then 
is  nothbg  I  wul  not  do  to  support 
your  honour  to  the  world.** 

This  was  the  exculpation  1— the 
triumphant  proof  of  innocence  1— -she 
had  placed  her  lover  to  overhear.  To 
Gahrielle  de  Belle- Isle,  there  was 
something  quite  infernal  in  the  man- 
ner in  wmeh  the  Duke,  with  the  ut- 
most frankness,  courtesy,  mid  devo- 
tion to  her  will,  waa  uttering,  or  im- 
plying, the  most  |pemicions  ialsehood. 

<<  It  is  no  fiction,  or  pretence,  or 
dissimulation,  that  I  am  requiring  of 
you,"  she  said.  "  I  Insist  on  an  open 
simple  avowal  of  the  truth^-here— on 
this  spot.  Answer  me — did  you  see 
me  last  night  after  we  had  parted  in 
the  evening,  about  eight  o'clock  ?  " 

The  Duke^  remarking  her  painful 
and  agonizing  embarrassment,  and  at 
length  enlightened,  as  he  supposedk  on 
the  true  nature  of  her  position,  said, 
in  a  whbper — ''  I  understand — I  am 
docile  aa  you  can  wish ;  but  whv  did 
not  you  tell  me,  or  warn  me  by  a 
sign,  that  there  was  a  listener  her^— 
fiome  one  coneealed^I  should  then 
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have  kaown  how  to  shape  my  dia- 
course," 

Worse  and  worse!  Belle- Isle  was 
almost  frantic.  Raising  her  Toice, 
she  criedj  *'  There  Is  no  one  here — no 
one  listening — no  one  concealed — an- 
swer to  me — to  me  alone  I  ** 

"Then/'  replied  the  Duke,  " if,  in- 
deed, I  am  answering  to  you  alone,  I 
can  say  this  only — I  have  sometimes 
thought  I  knew  the  sex— I  was  a  fool 
for  thinking  so^every  day  teaches  me 
something  new — and  to  you  has  heen 
reserved  the  honour  of  giving  me  the 
most  complete  and  most  astounding 
lesson  I  have  ever  yet  received.  Al- 
low me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
again  in  a  few  hours,  when  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  comprehend,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  most  aniious  to  fulfil,  the 
commands  you  would  lay  upon  me." 
The  Duke  withdrew. 

D' Aubigny  issued  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  traversed  the  apart- 
ment with  rapid  strides,  in  order  to 
follow  the  destroyer  of  his  hopes  and 
of  his  happiness.  There  remained  to 
him  nothing  but  a  sanguinary  re- 
venge. Belle- Isle,  however,  threw 
herself  in  his  way,  and  by  her  entrea- 
ties delayed  for  a  few  minutes  his 
angry  departure. 

**  There  is,'*  sdd  she,  "  some  ter* 
rible  machination — some  most  wicked 
plot — of  which  I — and  you  too,  D' Au- 
bigny—are  the  victims.  But  not- 
withstanding all  that  you  have  seen 
and  heard,  bethink  you — is  it  possible 
that — so  suddenly — at  the  first  solici- 
tation—I  could  have  deserted  all  the 
principles  of  my  life,  and  become  thus 
infamous  ?  " 

"  What  can  I  believe  ?'*  said  D*  Au- 
bigny  with  the  most  profound  afflic- 
tion. '<  That  the  Duke  entered  your 
chamber  I  have  the  testimony  of  my 
own  senses ;  and  now,  in  addition,  I 
have  heard  him — O  God ! " 

**  Well,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  entered" 
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**  What!  yon  eonfeu  so  much — be 


may  have  entered  that  chamber  f" 

**  He  may  —  that,  or  any  other 
chamber  In  this  house.  But  then— 
alas !  I  cannot,  I  must  not  dlsdose  it 
to  you.". 

'*  But  then  yon  were  not  In  that 
chamber.  Is  this  what  yon  would 
say?     Yon  passed   the  night  else- 
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wnere. 

"  D' Aubigny,  I  have  taken  an  oath 
—I  have  sworn — ^but,*'  she  exclaimed 
with  sudden  alacrity, ''  she  will  surely 
release  me  from  it — surely  in  this  ex- 
tremity of  distr^iM  she  will  permit  me 
to  reveal  all."  And  running  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  she  called  to 
Mariette,  and  told  her  to  entreat  the 
Marchioness  to  come  to  her  immedi- 
ately.  Alas,  the  Marchioness  de  Prie 
had  that  morning  left  the  chateau  for 
Paris  I  ''  What  a  strange  fatality  I " 
cried  Gabrielle. 

««  Oh,  yes,  a  very  strange  fatality ! " 
said  D*  Aubigny,  '<  and  yon  seem  to 
have  manv  such.  Yon  quit  the  hotel 
where  1  kept  guard  over  you,  and 
take  up  your  reridence  at  this  chateau ; 
I  come  to  see  yon,  and  for  the  first 
time  my  presence  is  a  restraint,  a  bur- 
den,  and  you  entreat  me  to  absent 
myself.  1  engage  yonr  solemn  pro- 
mise not  to  see  the  Duke  last  night, 
and  soon  afbr  my  departure  he  Is  re- 
ceived. Yon  at  first  deny  that  ho  had 
entered  the  house;  yon  next  admit 
that  this  is  possible — ^posslble  he  may 
have  passed  the  night  In  your  apart* 
ment — nevertheless,  all  can  be  explain- 
ed—-but  an  oath  binds  you.  Conve- 
nient thing  an  oath  I  yet  there  is  one 
person,  yon  bethink  you,  who  can  re- 
lease you  from  its  restricdons — one 
only—but  she  is  not  at  Chantilly.  A 
strange  series  of  fatalities ! — past  cred- 
ence strange  I  ** 

««  Go—leave  me**— said  Gabrielle. 
'<  Heaven  have  pity  on  me !— I  can  do 
no  more — ^you  must  act  on  yonr  con- 
viction, D*  Aubigny." 


CHAPTEa  IV. 

The  Duel. 


Thtf  Marchioness  de  Prie,  we  said, 
had  gone  to  Pdris.  We  introduce  the 
reader  to  her  salon,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinguished assembly  of  courtiers  and 
beauties  which  it  contained.  Some  of 
the  guests  were  engaged  in  play, 
others  in  the  dance.  The  Marchioness 


herself  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
might  have  been  seen  walking  UU-h- 
tSte  through  the  apartments.  The 
Duke  was  relating  to  her  the  perfect 
success  of  his  strategy ;  she  smiled  as 
she  listened,  and  was  evidently  en- 
joying the  recital  even  more  th«i  she 
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permitted  the  Dake  himself  to  per- 
ceive. 

*'  But  how,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
''does  the  young  chevalier  take  ail 
this?'* 

<*  Quite  tragically*  as  I  anderstandf** 
said  Richelieu.  "  He  has  called  seve- 
ral times  on  me,  with  warlike  in- 
tentions no  doubt*  but  I  have  been  at 
the  chase*  and  we  have  not  met.  But 
here  comes  my  paladin.  You  will 
excuse  me  if  I  leave  you,  for  I  know 
that  he  is  dying  to  dehver  himself  of 
Bome  few  hostile  words*  and  of  thb  I 
would  not  balk  him  for  the  world." 

So  saying*  the  Duke  approached 
alone  towards  D'Aubigny,  and  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  having  been  ab- 
sent when  the  latter  gentleman  had 
done  him  the  honour  of  calling  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary***  said  the 
young  officer,  struggling  to  appear 
calm*  *'  to  state  formally  the  object  of 
those  calls.  The  lady's  father  is  still 
a  prisoner  in  the  Bastile — she  has  no 
hrother." 

*'  And  therefore  it  is  the  lover's 
challenge  that  I  onght*  in  all  con- 
science* to  undergo.  Your  right  is 
undeniable.  What  are  your  wea- 
pons ?  "  And  they  forthwith  proceed- 
ed to  arrange  the  hostile  meeting. 

Meanwhile*  there  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  Marchioness  some  reasons*  not 
very  difficult  to  conjecture,  which 
made  her  desirous  of  preventing*  if  pos- 
sible* tbb  hostile  encounter.  At  this 
time  there  existed  in  France  a  court  of 
honour*  composed  of  the  marshals  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  permitted*  it 
seems*  to  fight  a  duel  until  the  cause 
of  the  combat  had  been  laid  before* 
and  approved  by  this  court.  Amongst 
her  guests*  the  high  executive  officer 
of  this  court  was  present.  'The  Duke 
D'Aumont*  whom  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  name  before  in  the  course  of 
our  narrative*  styled  himself,  so  far  as 
we  can  pretend  to  translate  his  digni- 
ties* the  Lieutenant  of  the  Marshals 
of  France*  and  High  Constable  of  the 
Court  of  Honour.  Calling  this  for- 
midable person  aside«  under  pretence 
of  engaging  him  for  the  dance*  she 

Sointed  out  to  him  the  Duke  de  Riche- 
eu  and  D'Aubigny*  as  they  stood 
conversing  apart* and  hinted  at  thesub- 
ject  of  their  consultation.  D*  Aumont* 
as  in  duty  bound*  approached  towards 
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tipped  with  gold,  arrested  them  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  He  then  required 
of  them,  as  the  condition  of  their  per- 
sonal freedom,  to  give  their  word  of 
honour  not  to  proceed  with  the  com- 
bat* until  the  grounds  of  the  contest 
had  been  investigated  and  allowed  by 
that  court  of  which  he  was  at  that 
moment  the  representative. 

On  this  requisition  being  made*  the 
Duke  refused  all  reply*  tiO  D*Aubig. 
ny,  the  challenger,  had  first  spoken. 
After  some  hesitation*  the  chevalier 
gave  the  promise  which  was  thus  ex- 
acted from  him.  But  to  forego  the 
combat*  and  leave  his^nemy  in  peace* 
was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  D*  Au- 
bigny ;  neither  would  his  consideration 
for  the  name  of  Gabrielle  de  Belle- 
Isle  permit  him  to  bring  the  case  in 
all  its  details  before  the  court.  D*  An- 
mont  therefore  had  no  sooner  left 
them  than*  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice*  he 
again  addressed  the  Duke : 

"  This  is  not  a  cause  to  bring  be- 
fore the  court.  The  honour  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Belle- Isle  has  already 
been  sufficiently  compromised.*' 

'<  I  think  so  too***  replied  the  Duke; 
"  but  now  that  we  have  engaged  our 
word** 

"  We  have  engaged  not  to  fight- 
to  that  we  have  pledged  our  honour. 
But  to  those  who  are  resolved  either 
to  inflict  death  on  their  enemy*  or  to 
receive  death  from  his  hand*  there  are 
ways  open  that  the  court  of  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  cannot  debar  them — 
always  supposing  that  they  meet  with 
a  brave  and  unflinching  aavcrsary."  i 

<<  Such  an  adversary*  I  flatter  my- 
self* chevalier*  you  shall  find  in  me^* 
said  the  Duke. 

"  I  doubt  it  not,*'  replied  D'Aubig* 
ny.  **  Trusting  to  that,  I  gave  my 
word  to  D'Aumont.  I  count  upon 
your  courage*  Duke.'* 

"  And  may  I  lose  my  reputation  for 
courage,  it  you  can  propose  what  I 
dare  not  accept.'* 

'*  Here  are  the  dice*"  continued 
D'Aubigny,  pointing  to  a  card- table 
that  stood  by,  "  he  who  shall  lose  in, 
three  throws**— 

'*  Well,  he  who  shall  lose"-— «r 

"  Shall  blow  his  ovm  brains  out. 
That  is  a  species  of  duel  which  the  con- 
stable of  the  court  of  honour  cannot 
interfere  to  prevent." 

<*  A  most  ingenious  device*"  said 


them*  and  producing  his  little  baton  of    the  Duke — *'  a  perfect  stratagem  upon 
authority*  a  small  ebony  truncheon    the  constable  1  "* 
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€•  Do  yoa  hesitate  ? "  said  D' Aubig- 

«  A  straage  proporitlon  !-^n  infer- 
nal game— staking  our  liyes  literally." 

'*  Do  yon  fefase?'* 

«•  No— it  is  out  of  all  rule— gro- 
tesque— preposterous«-*but  I  aceept/' 

•<  I  was  confident  you  would.'* 

«<But."  said  the  Duke,  <*in  all 
emergencies  of  this  kind,  one  has  some 
alTairs  to  arrange.  An  intenral  of  six 
hours  between  the  throw  of  the  dice 
and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  will  not 
t>e  a  superfluous  delay  for  either  of 
us." 


<<  Be  it  so— after  six  hours." 

They  approached  the  table  where 
the  dice  were  lying,  and  each  of  them 
took  a  box.  Some  of  the  guests  ga- 
thered round  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  to 
proceed  to  play  without  attracting  a 
number  of  obserrers,  and  soYcral  of 
the  bystanders  began  immediately  to 
propose  bets  upon  his  success.  '*  But 
what  do  you  play  for?*'  said  one  of 
these ;  *'  you  stake  no  money.*' 

*'  We  play  on  our  word,"  said 
Riefa^ieu  carelessly. 

**  rU  Uke  half  your  stake,"  said 
another, "  win  or  lose.'* 

*'  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
divide  our  loss  between  us,"  he  an- 
swered. '<  Besides,  the  chevalier  does 
not  ordinarily  play  ;  he  takes  the  dice 
in  this  instance  out  of  a  peculiar  re- 


g^ard  to  me,  and  would  not  care,  I  sus- 
pect, to  receive  payment  of  bis  wager 
from  any  substitute.  Come,  cheva- 
lier, proceed." 

D'  Aubigny  threw  five. 

The  Duke,  seven. 

*'You  have  won  this  bout/*  said 
D' Aubigny  with  studied  sang-froid ; 
''  yon  will  now  commence.*' 

The  Duke  threw  nine. 

D' Aubigny,  eleven. 

The  players  were  equal.  They 
threw  for  the  third  time. 

D' Aubigny,  seven. 

The  Duke,  seven. 

They  were  still  equal,  and  the  thiee 
chances  had  been  tried.  The  Dnke 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
*'  Shall  we  rest  here,  chevalier?" 

«  This  is  my  answer  T*  said  D' Au- 
bigny, and  he  threw  again  with  some 
violence. 

D'Aubigny,  nine. 

The  Duke,  eleven. 

Richelieu  was  the  winner.  They 
rose  from  the  table.*  D*  Aubigny  drew 
his  watch  from  his  pocket — *'  It  is 
now/*  said  he,  **  three  o'clock  at 
night,  or  rather  in  the  morning — at 
nine  you  shall  be  paid." 

The  Duke  attempted  to  detain  htm ; 
he  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
keeping  his  rash  and  terrible  engage- 
ment, but  he  refused  all  further  collo- 
quy, and  immediately  left  the  house. 


Chapter  V.    • 
White  is  White. 


But  the  duel  we  have  described  in 
our  last  chapter,  was  not  the  only 
event  destined  to  signalize  the  soirie 
of  the  Msrchioness  de  Prie.  The 
Duke  de  Bourbon  had  reached  the 
limits  of  his  power  and  influence  at 
court  A  eomplele  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  the  cabinet ;  Cardinal 
Fleury  bad  become  prime  minister, 
and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  though  a 
prinee  of  the  blood,  had  been  arrested. 
The  fair  favourite  of  the  fkllen  mini- 
ster shared  ia  his  disgraee ;  and  that 
Tory  evening,  as  she  stood  amidst  her 
guests,  an  order  came  from  the  king, 
eommanding  the  Marchioness  de  Prie 
Co  retire  to  her  chateau  in  a  f^mote 

Srovince*     In  her  own  sahm,  amidst 
er  nuflMTous  friends— certainly  amidst 
a  host  who  admired  and  envied— >an 


officer  presented  himself  with  this 
royal  order,  and  bade  her  prepare 
herself  for  instant  departure. 

The  Marchioness  looked  at  the 
order — there  was  no  donbting  its  ge- 
nuineness. Just  or  not,  resistance  to 
h  there  was  none.  She  wonld  fly, 
she  said,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
The  officer  who  bore  the  order,  de- 
clared that  he  must  execnte  it  strictly 
according  to  its  tenor.  She  next  en- 
treated a  few  minutes  delay,  that  she 
might,  at  all  events,  write  to  his  ma- 
jesty. This  was  the  utmost  be  could 
grant.  Pen  and  paper  were  brought. 
Richelieu  stood  by  her  side;  with  hint 
she  consulted  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  address  the  king  ; 
and  when  her  letter  was  eonelnded, 
she  put  it  into  his  hands,  for  bis  final 
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•opinion  on  tlie  good  policy  of  what 
«£e  bad  wriUen. 

To  her  astonishment,  instead  of 
answering  her  enquiries^  he  hastily 
drew  from  his  pocHet  another  letter^ 
and  exclusively  engaged  himself  in 
comparing  the  handwriting  of  the 
iwo.     It  was  manifestly  the  same. 

**  This  letter  was  not  written  by 
Mademoiselle  de  Belle  Jsle,"  he  ex- 
claimed. Several  circumstances— 
trifling  in  their  nature — which  had 
previously  escaped  his  notice,  now 
recurred  to  his  mindj  and  convinced 
him  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of 
the  Marchioness  de  Prie — that  Ma- 
demobelle  de  Belle- Isle  had  been 
•cruelly  slandered — that  D'Aubigny 
in  a  few  hours— at  this  thought  he 
was  about  to  rush  out  of  the  room 
when  the  Marchioness  detained  him. 
«'  But  this  letter/'  said  she,  "  what 
think  you  of  it?" 

*'  Your  letter  I  *'  said  he,  and  he 
threw  it  impatiently  towards  her; 
<'  Madam,  madam,  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  most  honourable  men  in  France 
will  be  murdered  by  this  foolish  mas- 
querade of  yours."^And  he  broke 
from  her  hold,  and  darted  out  into  the 
street.  Some  portion  of  that  precious 
interval  of  six  hours  had  already  elap*' 
sed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lose  an- 
other portion  of  it  in  traversing  Paris 
before  be  could  discover  with  certainty 
the  direction  which  D'Aubigny  had 
taken. 

The  unfortunate  chevalier,  without 
having  any  verv  distinct  purpose  in 
▼lew,  had  found  himself,  on  quitting 
the  house  of  the  Marchioness,  on  the 
road  to  Chantilly.  His  Gabrielle— 
he  was  impelled  to  see  her  again, 
though  the  interview  would  only  in- 
crease his  agony.  For  sorrow  or  for 
anger— for  love  formerly,  for  affliction 
now— -she  must  still  remain  the  solo 
object  of  his  thoughts.  The  mere 
prospect  of  death  generally  brings 
with  it  a  forgiving  temper,  and  it  was 
with  heartfelt  sadness,  and  a  very  little 
of  any  harsher  sentiment,  that  he  now 
journeyed  on  to  take  his  leave  of  Ga- 
brielle de  Belle*  Isle. 

Arriving  at  Chantilly  at  a  very  early 
hour,  he  wandered  about  the  house,  in 
the  cold  grey  light  of  the  morning, 
till  the  domestics  had  risen,  and  he 
oould  gain  admittance.  When  Ga« 
brielle  heard  his  voice  upon  the  stairs, 
she  hastened  to  meet  him  with  glad 
anticipation;  for  nothing,  she  thought. 


but  a  discovery  of  his  error,  and  a 
return  to  love  and  confldence,  could 
have  brought  him  there  at  so  early  an 
hour.  Alas  I  his  haggard  appearance, 
and  the  melancholy  tones  of  his  voice* 
soon  dashed  away  these  hones. 

"  I  come  to  take  my  leave,  Ga- 
brielle,** he  said.  "  Who  knows  how 
soon  death  may  visit  me  ?  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  I  had  died 
with  a  heart  full  only  of  bitter  re- 
proaches. I  wished  to  say — I  for- 
give." 

"Forgive!— I  must  support  this 
language,"  said  Gabrielle ;  "  for  you 
are  abused  by  some  cruel  deceit,  or 
some  fatal  mistake.  But  D'Aubigny, 
I  swear  to  you,  by  all  that  is  sacred, 
by  all  that  is  dear,  that  I  am  not  the 
culprit  whom  you  come  to  forgive.'* 

"  So  you  have  said  already,  and  I 
could  not  believe  you.  What  more 
can  I  say?" 

"  The  time  will  come  when  you  will 
regret  that  you  could  not  believe  me. 
That  very  night  on  which  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  pretends  that  I  received 

him  here  ;  but  I  must  not  tell  you 

I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  and  religious 
promise — that  very  night — thus  much 
I  will  reveal — J  did  not  pass  within 
this  house.'* 

*'*  Not  within  this  house  I" 

"  No,  I  quitted  it  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
did  not  return  till  the  morning." 

"  Where,  then  ? — Oh,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  where  were  you?"  cried 
D'Aubigny,  almost  as  much  terrified 
at  this  moment  at  the  thought  of  dis- 
covering her  Innocence,  as  he  had 
been  previously  afflicted  by  the  belief 
of  her  guilt. 

"  That,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  not 
permitted  to  tell.  I  have  already, 
perhaps,  said  too  much.  But,"  sho 
added,  *'  grant  me  this  only.  Wait- 
pause — suspend  all  further  judgment 
— till  I  can  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
the  Marchioness  de  Prie — till,  on  my 
knees,  I  obtain  from  her  permission  to 
disclose  all." 

«<  The  Marchioness  de  Prie!**  re- 
plied D'Aubigny  with  a  returning  bit- 
terness of  expression.  '<  Another 
fatality  1  You  know  well  that  you  can- 
not see  her — cannot  appeal  to  her." 

*'  How  mean  you  ?"  said  Gabrielle. 

"  ^e  has  been  banished  from  Paris 
^-exiAed  to  the  provinces.  The  faJl 
of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  has  led  also 
to  her  disgrace.  But  you  knew  this  ; 
all  Chantilly  is  buzzing  with  the  news.^' 
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**  The  fall  of  the  Duke  de  Bonr- 
bonT'  she  exclaimed,  ivithout  heed- 
ing his  unmerited  insinuation.  **  Is 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  no  longer  mi- 
nister?" 

*^  No ;  he  is  no  longer  minister. 
But  what  is  that  to  us  ?" 

"Everything!  We  are  saved.  On 
your  honour,  D*  Aubigny,  has  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  ceased  to  be  minister  Y* 

«  He  has." 

**  Then  am  I  released  from  my  pro- 
mise. Now  can  I  tell  >on.  That 
night — Oby  how  happy  am  II*'  (and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears*  which 
for  some  minutes  impeded  her  utter- 
ance,) '*  that  nighty  proyided  with  a 
letter  from  the  Marchioness  de  Prie 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile — I 
passed  it  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  fa- 
ther !  Now,  if  you  doubt  me*  go,  take 
Tiis  word:  go,  Question  him*  and  put 
your  question  before  he  knows  that 
his  answer  will  decide  on  the  life  and 
honour  of  his  daughter." 

D*Aubigny  was  thunderstruck. 
This  happy  revelationy  what  a  horror 
was  it  to  him !  He  covered  his  face 
"With  his  hands,  and  stood  as  one 
doomed  to  hear  the  most  dreadful 
sentence  passed  upon  him. 

<'  The  order,'*  continued  Gabrieile* 
'*  to  the  governor  was  given  me  by 
the  Marchionness  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  whose 
authority  she  had  made  use  of.  I  was 
bound  by  a  solemn  vow  to  keep  this 
visit  to  my  father  a  secret  from  all 
the  world  as  long  as  the  Duke  was  mi- 
nister. You  see  now  why,  on  that 
evening*  I  wished  you  to  leave  me  ear- 
lier than  usual,  yet  could  not  disclose  * 
to  you  my  motive;  you  see  now  why* 
ever  since  that  time*  my  mouth  has 
been  soiled  up.  Ah  I  is  it  now  you 
who  forgive,  or  is  it  I  ?  No ;  there 
shall  be  no  talk  by  either  of  us  of  for- 
giveness. We  love — simply  we  love* 
D*Aubigny ;  the  past  is  forgotten — 
the  future  u  ours." 

The  future  I  D*  Aubigny  looked  to- 
wards  a  clock  that  ornamented  the 
room.  In  a  few  minutes  it  would  strike 
nine  I 


Belle-hie.  [May^* 

**  To  die — ^and  at  this  moment — it 
is  too  horrible  1*'  was  all  that  he  eould 
murmur.  Gabrieile*  who  had  ezpect- 
-  ed  so  very  different  a  result  from  her 
communication*  was  petrified  at  the 
look  of  utter  despair  which  she  traced 
on  the  features  of  her  lover.  They^ 
both  stood  in  mute  consternation. 

A  step  was  heard  upon  the  stair. 
The  Duke  de  Richelieu  rushed  inta 
the  apartment.  <*  I  am  not  too  late 
—thank  God  I'*  he  exclaimed. 

D' Aubigny  started  at  his  Toiee. 
«  Villain  I  —  liar !  —  trickster ! "  he 
cried. 

'<  Be  calm,*'  said  Richeiien*  and 
grasped  the  handofD*  Aubigny*  which 
be  had  already  laid  upon  his  sword. 
"  You  are  entitled  to  this  anger,  I 
do  not  resent  it.  I  have  thrown  a  foni 
slander — but  most  unwittingly — on  the 
purest  of  women.  I  have  myself 
been  tricked*  duped*  deceived*  by  the 
Marchioness  de  Prie*  who  surely  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  mischief 
that  would  ensue  upon  her  foolish  im- 
posture. Pardon  me*  D*  Aubigny. 
There  is  no  reparation*  no  acknow- 
ledgment, that  you  can  require  of  me 
that  I  will  not  make.  What  shall  i 
say  ?  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  the 
part  I  have  played  m  the  transaction.*** 

«  This  is  noble*"  said  D' Aubigny^ 
and  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  Duke. 

**  Be  my  peacemaker*'*  continned* 
Richelieu,  '*  with  Mademoiselle  de 
^elle-lsle.  And*  in  order  to  propiti- 
ate her  just  resentment*  let  me  have 
the  happiness  of  announcing  that  her 
father  is  this  day  released  from  the 
Bastile.  The  order  has  issued ;  by 
this  time  his  prison-doors  are  open.** 

Gabrieile  de  Belle- Isle  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Duke  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation. "  The  world  shall  know,**" 
said  Richelieu*  "  if  such  a  truth  can 
receive  any  confirmation  from  my 
word*  that  the  Chevalier  d'Aubijrny  is 
the  bravest  of  men*  and  that  Made<- 
moiselle  de  Belle- Isle  is  as  pure  as  she 
is  beautiful." 

The  clock  struck  nine ! — but  it  was 
only  to  usher  in,  to  two  at  least  out  of 
the  group,  a  new  era  of  happiness. 
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Music. 


The  kind  of  public  homage  paid  in 
ToreigQ  countries  to  musiciaDSj  dapcers^ 
siugerSf  and  all  that  race>  exhibits  an 
extravagance  which  would  be  amu- 
sing if  it  were  not  preposterous.  Listz, 
a  mere  piano  player,  which  is  a  mere 
ATtizan  of  music,  a  mechanical  affair, 
Tery  little  aboTe  a  weaver  at  a  stock- 
ing loom,  wholly  a  thing  of  practice, 
and  capable  of  being  equalled  by  an 
automaton  figure  at  a  travelling  show, 
has  been  received,  Jeted,  and  followed 
with  almost  royal  honours  in  Berlin. 
We  did  not  expect  to  find  the  Ber- 
linese  such  fools,  though  it  must  be 
4icknowledged,  that  when  the  Ger- 
mans are  determined  to  be  sensitive 
4Uid  sublime,  they  leave  all  other  ab- 
surdity far  behind.  They  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  model  themselves 
t)n  their  baron  of  inemorable  name, 
who,  when  he  jumped  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  Paris,  and  broke  his  bones, 
sud  he  was  only  learning  to  be  lively, 
liistz,  lately  on  leaving  Berlin,  was 
Jeted,  serenaded^  and  escorted  out  of 
the  city  by  1500  youths,  warlike,  civic, 
legal,  and  medical-^the  whole  rising 
generation  of  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
poets,  and  fiddlers,  of  the  metropolis  of. 
Prussia. 

The  dancers,  however,  are  more 
triumphant  still.  Taglioni,  on  her 
late  visit  to  St  Petersburg,  was/eied, 
not  only  by  the  nobility,  but  by  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  himself. 
She  was  seated  at  the  table  with  the 
Empress  and  the  imperial  family,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  received  all 
the  honours  of  a  crowned  head.  If  all 
this  had  been  done  to  some  eminent 
genius — if  the  mustache  of  his  Im- 
perial majesty  had  been  smoothed 
down  to  some  memorable  poet^f  the 
soil  words  of  the  Princesses  had  been 
addressed  to  some  painter,  capable  of 
commemorating  their  beauty,  and 
sending  down  their  smiles  for  a  thou- 
sand years  to  come — all  might  be  in- 
telligible ;  or  if  the  national  admira- 
tion had  been  gathered  round  some  fa- 
mous historian,  who  was  to  redeem 
Russia  from  obscurity,  and  blazon  her 
rather  sallow  cheek  with  some  of  those 
colours  which  still  flush  Greek  and 


Roman  fame,  we  might  comprehend 
something  of  the  national  excitement ; 
but  to  see  all  these  heaps  of  homage 
gathered  round  a  French  grisette, 
this  national  altar  raised  as  a  pedes- 
tal for  a  shabby  specimen  of  the  gtna 
dt  coulisse  of  the  Academic  I^oyal 
de  Musique — all  this  gathering  of  gar- 
lands flung  upon  a  mere  caperer, 
whose  whole  earthly  merit  is  that  of 
shooting  out  one  leg  at  right  angles 
with  her  body,  and  twirling  on  the 
other,  in  that  species  of  motion  which 
has  so  often  been  compared  to  a  fly 
upon  a  pin  I  On  another  occasion, 
this  saltatory  enchantress,  on  leaving^ 
the  door  of  the  Opera- House  at  St 
Petersburg  to  return  to  her  hotel, 
found  a  britchska  ready  to  receive 
her  at  the  door,  with  silver  spokes  to 
its  wheels ;  and,  for  any  thing  that  we 
can  tell,  lined  with  beaten  gold  and 
furnished  with  jewelled  harness.  We 
shall  not  vouch  for  all  these  marvels, 
but  they  certainly  were  in  the  Ger- 
man papers,  and  the  probability  is 
that  they  were  true.  The  singers 
have  been  from  time  to  time  as  much 
in  the  eye  of  fortune  and  crowned 
heads.  There  is  a  fellow  of  the  name 
of  Monain,  in  Italy,  making  more  ' 
noise  at  this  moment  than  an  invasion, 
and  convulsing  the  land  pretty  much 
in  the  style  of  a  general  earthquake. 
All  the  principessas  are  in  love  with 
him  by  instinct,  all  the  princes  are 
intriguing  to  have  him  at  their  courts. 
The  Pope  and  Cardinals  are  clubbing 
their  sequins  to  coax  him  to  Rome, 
and  a  triumphal  arch  is  erecting  on 
the  Simplon  for  his  transit  to  Paris 
and  London,  when  he  shall  have  left 
but  his  echo  behind  him  in  Italy,  and 
given  over  the  land  of  song  to  silence 
and  despair.  Rubini  has  lately  been 
erecting  a  rival  throne  in  Spain  to 
Espartero .  and  the  Regency.  His 
arrival  at  Madrid  was  fortunate  for 
the  peace  of  the  country ;  for  it  oc- 
curred immediately  after  the  late  in- 
surrection, and  threw  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters.  All  Madrid,  with 
a  hundred  thonsand  knives  in  its 
handp,  no  sooner  heard  this  male 
syren,  than  the  knives  were  sheathed. 
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and  their  ears  became  tbe  condnitB  to 
uniTersal peace;  for Rabini  saag  them 
all  into  good-humoar  with  each  other, 
loyalty  to  the  little  Queens  and,  what 
was  of  most  importancoi  submission  to 
the  great  Regent.  He  caught  cold 
in  a  serenade,  and  was  lost  to  the 
theatre  for  a  week.  During  that 
time  the  government  was  nearly  lost 
again ;  the  Madridlenos,  no  longer 
spelled  by  the  Signer's  cadenzas,  re- 
turned to  the  original  ferocity  of  their 
nature,  and,  finding  time  hang  heavy 
on  their  hand,  began  talking  polities 
and  stabbing  each  other  again.  The 
six  battalions  of  the  Royal  Guard 
would  have  made  but  an  insignificant 
figure  against  the  patriots  of  the 
streets,  and  the  bayonet  would  have 
soon  gone  down  before  the  luchillo  ; 
but  a  second  revolution  was  escaped, 
for  Rubini  appeared  once  more.  His 
first  canzonet  calmed  the  agitation ; 
the  furious  songs  of  the  rabble  were 
exchanged  for  lispings  of  Idol  Mio 
and  Mio  Bene,  and  Espartero  reigned 
agdn  in  the  hearts  of  a  unanimous 
and  song-loving  people. 

We  have  a  little  of  this  foolery  ^at 
home,  but  it  has  all  the  defects  of  imi- 
tation, and  it  is  wholly  confined  to 
those  -weak  people,  who,  for  want 
of  some  other  mode  of  yawning  away 
their  evenings,  go  to  the  theatres.  It 
happens  that  such  is  the  prohfic  state 
of  British  theatrical  talent,  that  the 
two  theatres  are  now  going  on  side  by 
side  in  a  progress  of  unspeakable  dul- 
ness,  very  solemn  and  unutterably 
stupid,  like  two  hearses  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 

fress,  and  the  moodiness  of  their 
rapery.  We  have  no  desire  to  press 
too  severely  on  the  credulity  of  those 
who  may  honour  these  pages  with 
their  inspection  ;  yet  we  pledge  our 
credit  for  the  fact,  that  for  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  the  two  theatres 
of  Covent*  Garden  and  Drury-Lane, 
have  been  performing  precisely  the 
two  most  stupid  dramas  that  ever 
drawled  through  four  mortal  hours  on 
any  mortal  sti^^e.  Acis  and  Galatea 
at  Drury-Lane — though  whether  Mr 
Macready  performs  Acis  or  Galatea 
we  are  utterly  unable  to  say,  never 
having  indulged  ourselves  with  seeing 
the  performance ;  but  as  he  probably 
sings  quite  as  well  as  he  acts,  he  per- 
haps takes  the  heroine,  or,  as  doubtless 
he  dances  as  well  as  he  does  either, 
he  may  perform  Pan,  or  Polyphemus. 
Comus  beautiful  as  a  poem,  as  a  drama 
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is  dull ;  and  yet  these  are  the  two  per- 
formances which  have  been  pronuD- 
ently  brought  forward,  and  with  new 
scenery,  machinery,  and  decorations, 
as  the  phrase  is,  at  that  express  pe- 
riod of  the  year  when  the  theatres 
are  generally  supposed  to  put  forth 
their  strength ;  namely,  at  the  meeting' 
of  Parliament,   with  the  town  full» 
and  before  the  idlers  of  fashion  have 
begun  to  give  and  take  balls.     We 
have  had  one  or  two  melancholy  at- 
tempts at  melancholy  dramas,   and 
one  or  two  lively  little  adaptations 
from    the    French,    as    usuaL       Is 
dramatic  power  utterly  dead  in  Eng- 
land, or  is  it    only  a  cripple   that 
can  walk  only  on  French  crutches  ? 
If  it  be  such,  it  must  soon  cease  to 
walk  at  all.     How  strange  is  it  that 
tbe  country  which  of  all  others  is  ac- 
tually the  most  natural,  which  is  but 
saying  the  most  originad,  in  all  its  ha- 
bits, should  exhibit  no  transcript  of 
itself  upon  the  stage.     If  the  French 
theatre  should  copy  nothing  from  real 
life,  we  should  feel  no  surprise,  be- 
cause French  real  life  is  copied  from 
the  theatre.     The  Frenchman,  from 
the  throne  to  the  galleys,  is  always 
acting;   from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  all  is  in  the 
gardener's  frame;  in  tbe  senate  and 
tbe  streets  he  is  alike  acting  accord- 
ing  to  the  heroes  of  the  opera.     He 
pens  his  last  will  and  testament  with 
a  flourish,  and  swallows  his  final  pti- 
san with  the  air  of  Socrates  ponring 
out  his  hemlock  to  immortality. 

The  German  stage  is  unreal  for  an* 
other  reason;  because  the  German 
considers^ reality  beneath  him.  Na- 
turally of  a  heavy  temperament,  no- 
thing will  satisfy  him  but  an  extrava- 
ganza. Thus  he  rambles  at  once  into 
the  region  of  ghosts  and  goblins ;  his 
heroes  are  monsters  of  mysticism,  and 
his  heroines  are  fiends  with  petticoats^ 
of  which  they  are  too  apt  to  divest 
themselves.  We  have  now  come  to 
an  end  of  the  dramas  of  Europe ;  for 
the  Spanish  theatre  now  exhibits  no- 
thing but  the  fooleries  of  its  Gracio- 
sos  and  the  legs  of  its  Bolero  dancers^ 
and  the  Italian  theatre  has  been  sing- 
song and  syllabub  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  So  runs  the  world  away ;  but 
we  must  remonstrate  against  a  remark- 
ably silly  habit  which  characterizes  & 
remarkaoly  silly  set  of  people  amongst 
ourselves.  It  is  that  of  throwing  gar- 
lands of  artificial  fiowers  on  the  stagey 
when  those  persons  feel  peculiarly  en- 
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raptured  by  the  dbpkys  of  some  pet 
performer.  Miss  Adelaide  Kemble, 
i^  iDstance*  wlien  siie  fiabbes  the  ez« 
ploito  of  the  xiight  with  a  bravura^  and 
the  souls  of  the  simpletons  are  heated 
to  the  throwing  point»  generally  has 
half-a- dozen  of  them— of  these  flowery 
projectiles — flung  at  her  from  the 
upper  holes.  The  fault  is  not  hers  if 
the  projectors  are  fools ;  but^  as  Par- 
sou  Evaus  has  it«  "  I  hate  all  vour 
affectations.*'  The  heroine  jseod  not 
be  much  pained^  it  is  true*  by  the  ex- 


pense to  which  this  puts  her  admirers ; 
for  as  this  is  the  cheapenisg  age  of 
every  thing*  these  paper  trophies  can- 
not cost  more  than  a  penny  a*piece» 
and  are  certainly  not  worth  more  than 
ludf  the  money ;  but  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing  is,  that  they  are  intended  to 
express  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment^ 
while  they  are  only  the  proofs  of  a 
prepared  rapture*  being  brought  in 
the  pockets  and  petticoats  of  the  de- 
votees* and  thus  being  specimens  of 
the  impromptu  h  kisir. 


Ncnnehies. 


A  paragraph  in  Galignani's  paper 
states^  from  the  Preeurseur  de  L*  Quest* 
that  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ultimo^ 
as  a  patrol  was  going  along  the  nar- 
row street  which  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Bon  Pasteur*  they 
found  a  girl  on  the  pavement,  scream- 
ing from  the  injury  she  had  received 
by  a  fall*  in  attempting  to  make  her 
escape  from  the  convent  through  one 
of  the  upper  windows  by  means  of  a 
sheet.  Oa  being  taken  to  the  hoq»i* 
ta],  it  was  found  that  her  leg  was  bro- 
ken. When  she  recovered  her  speech* 
the  related  that  the  nuns  had  wished 
to  cut  off  her  hair*  and,  on  her  refu- 
aing  to  submit  to  the  operation*  they 
bad  shut  her  up  in  a  solitary  chamber* 
and  given  her  only  bread  and  water. 
Driven  to  despair*  she  contrived  to 
force  away  the  planks  by  which  the 
window  was  blinded*  and  attempted 
in  the  way  described  to  reach  the 
ground. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
sort  of  control  which  exists  in  nunne- 
ries* and  of  the  sort  of  feelings  to 
which  that  control  gives  birth.  Whe- 
ther this  girl  was  tnrbolent  or  not* 
we  find  her  condemned  by  a  self- 
deeted  tribunal*  without  judge  or  jury, 
without  magistrate  or  law*  to  the 
punishflsent  of  a  felon— aolitary  con- 
flnement  and  bread  and  water.  The 
question  is  not*  whether  the  refusal 
to  have  her  hair  cut  off  was  a  crime 
—a  question  on  which  we  conceive 
that  few  of  our  jurists  would  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  lady  abbess 
had  the  law  on  her  side — but  whether 
any  institutions  should  be  suffered  to 
exist  in  a  civilized  country*  which  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  condemning  any 
body  for  any  thing  by  their  own  mere 
will.  Amongst  idi  other  portions  of 
the  people*  if  a  man  steals  a  toothr 


pidc*  or  a  woman  a  paper  of  pins,  nei« 
tber  the  jailer  nor  the  hangman  can 
exercise  his  office  until  the  affair  comes 
before  the  public  tribunal ;  but  the 
wretched  being  who  is  either  duped 
or  driven  into  a  nunnery,  forfeits  the 
rights  of  a  citizen*  puts  herself  into 
the  hands  of  a  woman  probably  can- 
kered with  age  and  bitter  with  rigid 
discipline*  surrounded  by  a  dozen  hags 
as  old  and  heartless  as  herself  |  and 
then  proceeds  that  course  of  convent 
justice  which  would  be  scoffnd  at  by 
every  soul  without  the  walls*  but 
which  has  the  power  of  fettering  and 
famishing  within  tiiero  ;  and  finsJly* 
after  long  endurance  of  this  torture, 
and  utter  hopelessness  of  remedy, 
urging  the  unfortunate  being  to  at- 
tempt  an  escape  at  the  hazard  of  break- 
ing her  limbs,  or  perhaps  her  neck. 
That  the  fact  is  true  we  csnnot  have 
the  slightest  doubt}  for  Galignani'a 
paper  u  sufficiently  careful  and  neu- 
trad*  and  the  provincial  paper  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  circum- 
stances on  the  spot.  There  are*  per- 
haps* a  hundred  nunneries*  or  more, 
still  in  France ;  and  it  is  melancholy* 
and  even  frightful*  to  think  of  the  mul- 
titudes of  human  beings  who  are  thus 
actually  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  Uw,  and  on  whom  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  severities  are  exercised 
similar  to  those  which  drove  this  un- 
fortunate gnrl  at  Angers  to  her  despe- 
rate attempt  at  escape.  If  she  had 
not  made  that  attempt,  the  dungeon 
and  the  bread  and  water  would  never 
have  been  heard  of.  What  must  be' 
the  innate  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
church  which  suffers  such  things  ? 
The  first  high  declaration  of  Christ- 
ianity itself  was*  that  it  came  to  preach 
liberty  to  the  captive,  and  deliveranoe 
to  those  that  were  bound^-a  dedara^ 
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tion  not  more  true  in  its  Bpiritnal  than 
in  its  temporal  sense ;  for  its  first  ope- 
ration every  where  was  to  lighten  the 
bonds  of  slavery^  to  give  mildness  to 

{»ower  and  authority  to  law,  to  abo- 
bh  tyranny  and  extinguish  torture. 
Rome  has  had  the  credit  of  counter- 
acting this  dispensation  of  mercy  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  her  power*  of  re- 
newing personal  slavery  under  the 
pretext  of  spiritual  obedience»  of  mak- 
ing the  temple  an  avenue  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  of  riveting  the  renewed 
and  heavier  chains  of  mankind*  by  the 
hand  of  a  pretended  religion.  It  is 
true  that  nunneries  may  afford  a  place 
of  refuge  to  destitute  young  women. 
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government.  We  should  not  prohibit 
the  nunnery*  if  women  were  foc^ish 
enough  to  desire  to  live  there ;  bat  we 
should  prevent  them  from  being  made 
miserable  b v  their  own  act,  and  binding 
themselves  irrevocably  by  vows,  which, 
in  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  thej 
might  long  to  break  forever.  We  shoidd 
altogether  prohibit  vows.  The  law 
of  the  land  makes  it  penal  for  any 
man  to  impose  an  oath  except  by  l^al 
authority.  The  law  of  the  land  pro- 
hibits a  man  to  sell  himself  as  a  slave; 
for  it  makes  slavery  illegal  in  the 
land.  The  law  of  the  land  prohibits 
a  man  to  have  power  over  his  own 
life ;  for  it  prohibits  suicide^  and  pun- 
or  deserted  old  ones;  but  the  good  of    ishes  for  attempts  to  commit  it.    Yet, 


Romish  institutions  is  always  weighed 
down  by  an  universal  preponderance 
of  evil.  The  vows  which  bind  women 
to  the  life  of  the  convent  are,  in  them- 
selves, an  intolerable  evil ;  generally 
taken  at  a  rash  and  early  age,  they 
condemn  the  wretched  creature  either 
to  unavailing  regrets,  or  to  a  droning 
dulness  of  life  which  makes  her  little 
better  than  the  stone  she  kneels  on. 
The  monotonous  round  of  duties  with* 
ont  interest,  and  devotion  without  ar- 
dour, of  discipline  rigid  without  utili- 
ty, and  of  life  spent  in  reveries  and 
regrets,  has  broken  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands, whero  it  left  them  any  hearts 
to  break.  Yet,  obnoxious  as  this  sys- 
tem is,  even  in  Romish  countries,  the 
weakness  of  our  legislature,  and  the 
criminality  of  faction  in  power,  have 
suffered  nunneries  to  grow  up  within 
the  British  Islands.  Several  have 
been  established  even  of  late  years ; 
and  as,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  they 
compass  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  a 
proselyte,  they  contrive  to  rocruit 
their  number. 

We  are  friends  to  toleration ;  we 
should  not  coerce  the  Mahometan  or 
the  Hindoo,  the  follower  of  Confucius, 
or  even  the  worshipper  of  the  Fetish. 
If  we  were  not  able  to  convert  him  by 
argument,  we  should  never  use  force ; 
but  we  should  not  suffer  force  to  be  used 
against  truth,  any  more  than  for  it. 
The  whole  spirit  of  British  law  is 
against  the  whole  spirit  of  Romish 


by  sanctioning  the  nunnery  and  its 
vows,  the  law  aanctions  oatha  admi- 
nistered by  private  authority — a  com- 
plete bondage  to  saperibrs— to  a  most 
oppressive,  thongh  a  most  useless  form 
of  discipline,  and  virtually  sanctions 
suicide;  for  in  the  feebler  constitu- 
tions the  mero  routine  of  the  convent 
life,  the  confinement,  the  want  of  ur, 
and  let  it  be  also  said,  for  it  u  to  be 
said  with  truth,  the  exclusion  from 
the  possibility  of  marriage,  have  killed 
hundreds  and  thousands  at  an  eariy 
age.  We  should  utterly  abolish  vowsl 
Nunneries  might  remain  as  recepta- 
cles for  women  wearv  of  the  worid 
from  age,  illness,  or  the  loss  of  their 
connexions.  We  should  not  object  to 
see  Protestant  houses  of  refuge,  places 
of  quiet  and  securo  rotirement,  for  re- 
spectable women  no  longer  able  to 
take  a  part  in  general  life,  or  for  yonng 
women  willing  to  combine  their  nar- 
row means,  and  live  with  some  of  the 
comforts  of  a  respectable  situation  in 
society.  Butwe  should  altogether  pro- 
hibit any  form  of  obligation,  whether 
public  or  private,  whether  statutory 
or  mental,  which  would  compel  them 
to  remain  within  the  walls  an  hour 
after  they  desired  to  leave  them.  The 
Popish  nunnery,  with  its  irrevocable 
vows,  is  wholly  incompatible  with  civil 
liberty,  and  not  less  incompatible  with 
human  improvement  and  numan  hap- 
piness. 


Bibliomania. 


This  folly  was  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  famuy  vault  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe.   But  old  gentle- 


men past  their  labour  and  their  senses, 
must  have  something  to  do  with  their 
pocket-money;  and,  if  they  cannot 
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read  books,  they  can  at  least  keep  ca- 
talogues ;  aod,  if  they  cannot  benefit 
literature,  they  can  benefit  the  traf- 
fickers in  first  editions  of  Tom  Thumb, 
and  nnique  copies  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
KUler.    We  ha^e  never  heard  of  any 
one  work  of  any  kind  of  use,  beauty, 
or  genuine  rarity,  having  been  pub^ 
iished  by  any  bibliomaniac  ciub  in  the 
globe.     The  merit  which  demanded 
all  admiration  from  those  servile  sur- 
vivors of  their  understanding^,  was, 
that  the  incomparable  volume  in  ques- 
tion, generally  of  no  more  than  from 
half  a  dozen  pages  to  a  dozen,  had 
half  a  page  more  than  any  other 
known  copy  in  existence ;  or  that  it 
contained  a  woodcut  in  the  very  bar- 
barism of  the  aits,  to  which  none  of 
its  rivals  for  glory  soared  ;  or  that  it 
had  belonged  to  the  most  learned  Rig- 
dum  Funnidos  of  the  15th   century, 
and  was  enriched  with  his  autograph, 
R.  F.,  in  the  first  blank  page ;  and, 
for  the  Adventures  of  Prince  Parise- 
nenos,  in  this  unique  fashion,  with 
**  only  the  last  three  pages  missing,** 
the  auctioneer  gets  L.500  from  those 
patrons  of  literature,  who  would  have 
seen  all  the  living  genius  of  their 
country  breaking  stones  in  the  street, 
or  banqueting  on  the  horse-legs'  so.up 
of  the  new  dietary,  without  the  offer 
of  a  sixpence. 

We  recollect  the  sale  of  the  *'  Deca- 
meron." Old  Boccaccio  himself 
would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
bustle  which  his  very  gross  relic  of  a 
very  gross  time  created  among  the 
Scions  and  Solomons  of  Britain. 
Whose  was  the  prize  to  be?  became 
a  question  as  much  agitated  among 
the  veteran  visiters  of  book  auctions, 
as  ever  the  soul  of  a  Quidnunc,  saun- 
tering down  St  James's  Street,  was 
disturbed  by  the  manufacture  of  a 
New  Minutry.  At  length  this  in- 
oomparable  prize  was  knocked  down 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborongh  for 
L.I 250.  A  thousand  Caranos  were 
in  despair,  ten  thousand  tongues  pro- 
claimed their  grievance  at  not  having 
been  able  to  possess  this  monstrous 
volume,  of  which  there  were  but  two 
copies  beudes  in  the  circuit  of  the 
^obe — one  in  the  harem  uf  the  Grand 
Turk,  and  the  other  in  the  zenana  of 
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the  Great  Mogul.  We  saw  the  volume; 
nay,  handled  it— nay,  turned  over  its 
pages,  and  we  have  leen  many  a  more 
sightly  work  of  the  arts  sold  for  five 
shillings.  It  was  a  clumsy,  coarsely- 
printed,  and  rude- looking  little  squat 
book ;  and,  if  we  wanted  an  example  of 
the  absurdity  to  wnich  rival  nonsense 
can  urge  the  silliest  of  mankind,  we 
ahould  quote  the  sale  of  the  **  Deca- 
meron.*' It  has  since  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Spencer,  who  probably 
values  a  print  of  a  prize  cow  more 
than  all  the  strophes  of  Eschylus,  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  or  all  the 
stanzas  of  Ariosto.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  him  for  any  contempt  of  Boc- 
caccio which  he  may  be  inclined  to  in- 
dulge, for  a  more  corrupt  rufiian  never 
polluted  any  language. 

But  we  have  been  led  to  talk  of  those 
things  from  a  sale  which  took  place  a 
few  days  since,  in  which  Shakspeare's 
"  Venus  and  Adonis"  happened  to  be 
the  «<gem."  It  had  all  the  merits 
of  being  an  <'  editio  princeps,*' — 
unique,  rare,  unri?alled,  miraculous, 
and  shabby.  The  whole  consists  of 
three  or  four  pages ;  and  yet  this  pro- 
duction was  struggled  for  until  it  ran 
up  to  L.37,  almost  the  price  of  a 
child's  education  for  a  year,  or  of 
a  tolerable  library,  and  about  ten 
times  more  than  the  generality  of  old 
dilettanti  and  busy  book-buying  gen- 
tlemen give  in  charity  from  January 
to  December.  Yet  the  poem  is  a  vile 
one,  and  ought  to  be  extingubhed  as  a 
blot  on  the  memory  of  the  great  dra- 
matist. It  can  be  purchased,  too,  for 
sixpence  on  any  stall  in  London. 
What,  then,  was  the  charm  ?  was  it 
the  poetry  ?  No ;  it  is  scarcely  worse 
in  morals  than  it  is  in  metre.  Was  it 
the  fear  to  lose  any  fragment  of  Shak- 
speare? No.  It  might  be  had  any 
where  for  about  the  thou^ndth  part 
of  the  sum  paid  by  virtue  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  The  charm  was, 
then,  in  somebody's  having  what  no- 
body else  had  got,  and  being  able  to 
put  it  up  to  look  at  on  a  shelf ;  as  the 
American  Indian  hangs  up  bis  glass 
beads,  and,  as  he  gazes  on  them 
against  the  wall  of  his  wigwam,  tri- 
umphs over  the  headless  portion  of 
mankind. 
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The  Ute  intended  eartbquake^  which 
has  been  put  off  only  for  the  parpoae 
of  giviog  precedence  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel:*6  lBCome-tftX»  a  much  more  for- 
midable shaker  of  the  island  than  any 
blowing  up  of  the  central  gas-works  of 
the  globe,  has  renewed  the  name  and 
fame  of  Dr  Dee.  The  doctor's  Tcrses 
were  to  have  been  the  epitaph  for  the 
monument  of  mankind,  his  muse  was 
to  have  officiated  as  chief  mourner  at 
the  nni?ersal  obsequies,  and  his  pre* 
dictions  were  to  have  been  registered 
in  memorials  more  imperishable  than 
even  Mammoth  bones  for  the  perusal 
of  the  geologists  of  another  system  of 
the  globe,  and  when  some  millions  of 
years  shall  have  finished  the  new  com- 
position of  things,  and  our  posterity 
shall  be  entitled  to  write  books  to 
prove  that  their  ancestors  never  eiisted. 

John  Dee  was  really  a  very  cletm* 
fellow,  and,  if  he  had  not  adopted  a 
trade  in  which  cleverness  and  knavery 
slways  go  together,  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  luminaries  of  England. 
He  was  bom  in  Liondon  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  be- 
came a  student  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  rendered  himself  distinguished 
by  a  Bsost  gluttonous  appetite  for 
learning  of  every  kind.  Like  Ring 
Alfred  of  punctual  memory,  he  divided 
his  fonr-and- twenty  hours  into  por- 
tions whose  order  nothing  was  to  vio- 
late, but  of  those  be  gave  but  four 
honrs  to  sleep.  But  he  came  into  the 
world  In  au  unlucky  age  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  true  knowledge ;  all  the 
Kal  sciences  were  in  their  Infancy, 
while  all  the  false  were  flourishing 
with  prodigious  luxuriance.  Astro- 
nomy and  mathematics  no  doubt  ex- 
isted, but  they  were  mere  stunted 
shrubs  and  sapless  twigs,  under  the 
shadow  of  such  showy  coverers  of  the 
soil  as  astrology,  magic,  and  the  phi- 
losopher's stone.  In  all  these  showy 
sciences  also  there  was  an  additional 
eharacter,  whicfa  added  vastly  to  their 
general  stimulus  of  an  inflammable 
imagination.  It  was  supposed  that 
none  of  those  discoveries  could  be 
completely  made  without  assistance 
from  that  nameless  personage  who 
has  so  peculiar  a  dread  of  holy  water. 
This  made  the  study  a  serious  affair. 
Every  philosopher  was  supposed  now 


and  then  to  receive  a  visit  from  his  As- 
modeus,  or  at  least  to  carry  on  m  cor- 
respoadenee  which  never  passed 
through  the  national  post-office^  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  many  of  these 
stndents  were  as  mmeh  duped  as  dnpiag. 
A  solitary  labourer  fai  the  Brines  of 
Popish  theology,  or  the  metaphysice 
of  Thomas  Aqmnas,  eoukl  scarcely 
finish  his  twelve  honrs*  study  a-day 
without  dreaming  dreams  at  night,  or 
could  half  doie  himself  even  in  the  day 
In  the  palpaUe  obscure  of  his  ceU» 
without  thinking  that  he  heard  voiees 
and  saw  shapes  in  the  twilight  which 
had  no  business  above  ground.  The 
minority  of  them  were  m  all  probabi- 
lity half  mad,  and  those  who  were 
whole  mad  of  course  set  the  fashion, 
and  were  followed  as  the  shining  lights 
of  the  day.  Solitary  eonfinement  even 
now  is  fonnd  too  hard  for  the  toagh 
fibre  and  dull  brain  of  a  felon,  whom 
it  frequently  turns  into  a  hinatie.  The 
eighteen  hours  a-day,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  temporal  allbwance  for 
a  first-class  man,  or  senior  wrangler 
of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  was  a  solitary 
confinement,  with  the  further  cirenm- 
stance  that  the  brain  was  on  the  rack 
mil  the  time,  and  that  the  mind  was 
young,  susceptible,  and  imaginative. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  would  ac- 
count lor  wh<^e  volumes  of  the  visits 
of  spirits,  for  legendary  tales,  and  for 
not  a  lew  of  the  miracles  of  the  bre- 
viary. Dee  had  an  Asmodeus,  and 
some  rather  ostentatious  attempts  to 
raise  him,  for  the  admiration  of  a  circle 
of  fellow  students,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  heads  of  eolleges.  Those  were 
deHeate  times  for  irregular  Investiga- 
tors ;  for  though  the  Reformation  had 
begun  under  Henry  VIIL,  the  law  of 
Popery,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  ha- 
biu  of  Popish  law,  had  been  but  Kttle 
dipped,  and  Henry  Vlll.  would  have 
hanged  a  magician  with  no  mora  oere- 
nony  than  he  abused  the  Pope.  The 
reign  of  Edward  was  too  short  to  es- 
tablish any  thing  but  the  sncceerioo 
of  Mary,  who  has  justly  inherited  the 
title  of  bloody ;  and  Dee,  taking  a  wise 
view  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
was  doubtless  well  adrised  in  making 
a  speedy  retreat  to  the  Continent.  He 
remained  for  a  while  at  the  University 
of  Loraine;  but  being  in  danger  of 
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famiihiner  anoag  the  FlemiagSy  not- 
withstoadiag  all  their  hospitditj,  be 
reComed  to  England  at  tne  age  of 
twentj-four^  and  eommeneed  his  pro- 
fession as  an  astrologer.    Bj  avoiding 
magie  be  now  began  to  subsist  in 
safety,  and  as  Protestantism  leaves 
mra  to  settle  thw  own  eoiioems»  Dee 
was  allowed  to  provide  fortunes  for 
the  fools  of  all  ranks*  and  lay  a  poll- 
tax  npon  simpletons  of  every  sixe. 
But  Edward  died,  and  Mary  aseended 
the  throne.  He  and  his  fraternity  were 
now  in  a  delieate  position,  for  Rome 
claims  the  right  to  all  miracles.    The 
English  astrologer,  so  long  as  Roman- 
ism was  paramount  wss  like  the  shop- 
keeper contending  against  the  great 
wholesale  merchant.  Dee  was  brongbt 
before  the  privy  council,  and  accused 
of  calculating  Mary's  nativity*  with 
the  regicidal  intent  of  discovering  when 
she  was  to  die.     The  times  were  fond 
of  roasting  men*  and*  to  secure  Dee 
for  the  stake*  he  was  charged  with 
heresy  as  well  as  magic    How  he  es- 
caped from  the  double  charge  is  but 
obscurely  known ;  but  we  should  con- 
eeive  it  to  have  been  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  talents  that  he  had  ever 
given.     He  was  tried  for  his  enohaat« 
ments  against  Maty,  and  as  the  charge 
was  definite,  he  refuted  it  and  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but  heresy  was  a  more  cling- 
ing charge,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  indefinite ;  and  Bonner*  who  never 
let  a  victim  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
daws  on  the  mere  ground  of  inno- 
cence, kept  the  acquitted  regicide  in 
prison  unUl  he  should  clear  himself  of 
his  heresy*  whatever  that  might  be. 
Whether  he  bribed  the  bishop*  or 
turned  Papist*  is  among  the  secrets 
of  Bonncr^s  conscience*  though  both 
were  probable  \  for  Dee  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  otaphiiosopher  to  have 
any  religion  but  for  convenience.    At 
all  events,  he  was  let  loose  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  .years.    Yet  those  were 
lingular  times*  and  the  most  power- 
ful understandings*  whether  nuide  su- 
perstitions by  the  troubles  of  the  pe> 
riod*  or  perplexed  by  the  prqudioes 
of  thdr  forefathers*  bowed  down  to 
charlatanry.    Even  the  great  Elisa- 
beth* during  her  anxious  retirement 
at  Woodstock*  when  doubtless   the 
dungeon  and  the  scaffold  constantly 
presented  themselves  to  her  eye*  «h1 
when  in  feet  she  was  sent  to  that  Tower 
from  which  so  few  emerged  but  to  the 
scaffold*  is  said  to  have  consulted  Dee 


as  to  the  probable  duration  of  Mary*s 
life*  though  whether  this  might  not  have 
been  the  officiousness  of  her  servants  is 
still  dubious ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the 
ausptcions  day  for  the  coronation  was 
selected  by  his  advice,  and  from  other 
marks  of  royal  confidence  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  regarded  as  an  eminept 
philosopher*  if  not  as  the  possessor  of 
supernaturid  knowledge.  Whether 
Dee  was  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor, 
is  still  sufficiently  doubtful.  In  some 
of  his  visions*  however*  knavery  evi- 
dently played  its  part.  Thus  he  de- 
clares he  saw  the  angel  Uriel*  a  being 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  who  promised 
to  lead  him  into  the  knowledge  of  all 
things*  and  especially  the  power  of 
calling  up  spirits.  YiMons  of  this  or- 
der may  have  occurred  to  many  a 
dreamer  mystified  by  study  or  mad- 
dened by  opium ;  but  the  angel  Uriel 
gave  him  a  convex  crystal*  which  he 
had  only  to  look  upon  to  discover  all 
the  secrets  of  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come.  Here*  of  course,  at  least 
was  knavery*  and  the  enthusiast  mei^ged 
in  the  impostor. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  this  "  crys' 
iai^*  aa  it  was  called*  is  probably  in 
existence  at  this  moment.  After  his 
death  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Besborough ;  from  whom  it  came  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine;  from  her 
ladyship  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  and 
from  the  Duke  to  him  to  whom  every 
thing  odd*  strange*  and  absurd,  seema 
to  have  come  by  right— Horace  Wal- 
pole :  it  was  in  fact  nothing  more  thau 
a  polished  piece  of  cannel  coal. 

But  Dee,  finding  himself  gaining 
celebrity,  thought  fit*  like  other  per- 
sons prospering  in  trade,  to  take  a 
partner*  wlmm  the  malicious  would 
probably  have  called  a  confederate. 
This  was  one  Kelly*  who  had  com- 
menced life  as  a  low  attorney,  and 
had  been  a  forger.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed* that  he  had  all  the  preliminary 
education;  and  even  his  ill-luck  in 
his  original  career  was  of  service  to 
him  in  his  new.  He  had  been  tried 
for  the  forgery*  and  sentenced  to  have 
his  ears  dint.  In  ccnsequence  he 
wore  a  black  skull-cap  which  came 
over  his  cheeks*  and  this  not  merely 
concealed  his  losses*  but  gave  him  a 
peculiarly  oracular  appearance.  Kelly 
was  a  dever  fellow*  and  immediately 
became  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  con- 
versing with  spirits  of  all  kinds.  He 
talked  politics  with  them*  as  well  aa 
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matters  in  general ;  and^  delicate  as  the 
time  was  for  yolanteer  politicians,  he 
made  his  predictions  at  once  so  mysti- 
cal and  so  ridiculous,  that  he  escaped 
the  grasp  of  the  court,  which  in  those 
days  had  remarkably  long  daws. 

It  has  been  said*  that  every  man 
has  a  chance  of  making  a  fortune  at 
some  time  or  other.  And  we  have 
lately  had  one  of  the  first  authorities 
of  the  land  telling  ub>  that  "in  Eng- 
land,  if  a  man  cannot  make  an  income, 
it  is  his  .own  fault."  We  are  not  quite 
convinced  on  the  subject,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  are  in  a  prodigious  minority. 
But  certainly  Dee,  who  was  now 
called  Dr  Dee,  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  unfair  fortune. 
Between  his  enthusiasm  and  his  artifice, 
he  talked  some  very  sapient  people 
into  a  notion  that  he  was  not  the  great* 
est  rogue  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  that  in  his  studies  he  had 
really  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  the  liquor  of  immortality ; 
and  even  that  his  house  at  Mortlake 
was  a  palace  of  wisdom,  where  the 
best  use  which  mankind  could  make 
of  money,  was  to  deposit  it  in  the 
bureau  of  the  most  gifted  philosopher 
of  the  globe. 

Where  there  are  knaves  they  will 
find  dupes ;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  a 
much  more  practical  maxim  than  either 
t)f  the  foregoing  declarations.  A 
great  Polish  noble.  Count  Albert 
Luski,  came  at  this  period  to  Eng- 
land, to  worship,  as  he  said,  the  glory 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  course,  there 
was  some  intrigue  at  the  bottom  of  his 
expedition;  for  no  foreigner  ever 
came  into  this  country  for  nothing. 
But  the  count  soon  turned  fool ;  after 
having  been  received  at  court  with 
peculiar  civilities,  and  been  put  under 
the  especial  care  of  Leicester  to  show 
him  the  lions,  Count  Luski  determined 
to  consult  Dr  Dee  as  the  first  of  philo- 
sophers, and  the  only  man  on  earth 
to  give  him  the  means  of  turning  every 
thing  into  gold.  Dee  was  too  keen  a 
personage  not  to  see  at  once,  that  the 
Count  might  be  made  a  philosopher*! 
atone  himself,  and  help  the  alchemist 
in  making  the  precious  metals  much 
more  abundantly  than  bv  fumacet  and 
crucibles.  He  and  Kelly  accordingly 
taught  him  the  language  of  angels 
without  delay,  and  one  day,  when  the 
Count  was  in  the  visionary  mood, 
showed  him  one  of  their  sprites.  We 
thus  have    the   narrative—''  There 
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seemed  to  come  out  of  the  oratory  a 
spiritual  creature,  like  a  pretty  girl, 
of  seven  or  nine  years  of  age,  attired 
on  her  head,  with  her  hair  rolled  np 
before,  and  hanging  down  behind^ 
with  a  gown  of  sUk  of  changeable 
red  and  green,  and  with  a  train.  She 
seemed  to  play  up  and  down,  and  seem- 
ed to  go  in  and  out  behind  the  boolLs, 
and  as  she  came  to  go  between  them, 
the  books  displaced  themselves  and 
made  way  for  her.*' 

This  was,  however,  only  prelimi* 
nary  ;  for  the  angelic  dialogue  carried 
on  by  Kelly  and  Dee,  by  the  help  of 
the  "  magic  crystal,"  declared  to  the 
Count  that  he  should  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  philosopher*s  stone,  that 
he  should  live  for  some  hundred  years, 
perhaps  as  many  as  he  chose,  that  he 
should  be  chosen  King  of  Poland,  in 
which  character  he  should  march 
against  the  Saracens,  conquer  them 
and  every  thing  else,  and  be  the  most 
famous  of  all  Poles  present  or  to  come. 
To  accomplish  all  those  fine  things, 
however,  it  was  declared  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  philosophers* 
with  their  wives  and  families,  should 
leave  England,  and  reside  on  the 
Count's  estates  until  the  grand  opera- 
tion of  cheating  him  was  complete* 
and  he  could  be  cheated  no  more.  At 
length  the  Count  was  stripped,  and, 
when  on  the  verge  of  beggary,  he  was 
forced  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  they 
only  fiew  at  higher  game.  The  Empe- 
ror of  Germany  was  in  want  of  money* 
like  all  princes  at  all  times  of  the  earth. 
Like  all  princes  of  his  day,  he  dreamed 
the  exchequer  hidden  in  the  crucible* 
and,  like  the  generality  of  mankind 
in  all  ages,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
fool.  He  received  the  conjurers  with 
vast  cordiality,  and  prepared  to  count 
his  treasures,  but  the  treasures  did 
not  come.  Rudolph  grew  uneasy,  and 
finally  angry.  The  Pope's  nundo 
then  suggested  the  impropriety  of 
dealing  with  men  who  *'  very  probably 
dealt  with  Beelzebub,"  and  besides 
produced  no  money ;  and  at  length  an 
order  was  given  that  they  should  leave 
Prague  within  twenty-fonr  hours« 
Their  movements  on  this  occasion 
were  probably  expedited  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  nuncio  had  applied  for 
their  transmission  into  his  bands,  as 
professors  of  the  black  art,  and  Uiat 
they  might  esteem  themselves  Ineky 
in  such  a  case  if  they  escaped  with 
simple  hanging. 
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But  they  had  now  learned  the  true 
region  of  credulityy  and  they  accord- 
ingly tricked  another  king*  Stephen 
of  Poland,  whom  they  promised,  by 
the  crystal}  the  crown  of  Germany. 
Plundering  the  royal  Pole  as  much  as 
he  could  bear,  they  next  began  to 
look  out  for  another  monarch.  But, 
in  the  interralt  they  fastened  them* 
selves  upon  a  huge  landowner  of  Bo* 
hemia,  a  Count  Rosenberg.  The 
Count  was  not  a  seeker  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  for  he  was  immensely 
rich ;  but  he  wished  extremely  to  live  a 
thousand  years.  They  promised  him 
two  thousand,  and  the  crown  of  Po- 
land. And  on  this  bulky  dupe  they 
contrived  to  live  four  years. 

But  the  conjurers  at  length  quar- 
relled.- Kelly,  who  had  an  ugly  wife, 
fell  in  love  with  Mrs  Dee,  who  was 
comely.  The  adventure  now  becomes 
too  complicated  for  philosophy.  The 
parties  separated;  and  finally,  Kelly, 
who  with  all  his  cunning  was  fooled 
by  his  vanity,  returned  to  Prague  to 
make  a  second  experiment  on  Rudolph 
with  his  elixir  of  life.  But  emperors 
are  dangerous  animals  to  toy  with. 
Rudolph  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  in- 
to a  dungeon  without  delay.  He  was 
let  out  again ;  but  the  man  who  could 
neither  baffle  stone  walls,  nor  fill  his 
purse  at  will,  must  lose  caste  as  a  con- 
jurer. After  some  years  of  struggle, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  again  on  a 
charge  of  soroerv.  He  was  now  in 
despair,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
by  letting  himself  down  from  a  loop* 
hole  by  his  bed-clothes,  fell,  broke  his 
legs,  and  died— the  nearest  death 
imaginable  to  that  which  he  had  long 
deserved,  and  which  he  probably  es- 
caped, like  the  hero  of  Joe  Miller's 
story,  by  hanging  himself. 

Dee  was  more  respectable,  because 
he  was  only  half  a  rogue ;  the  other 
half  was  made  up  of  craziness.  He 
had  evidently  worVed  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  a  magician,  and 
that  he  was  talking  nonsense  always 
when  he  was  not  playing  the  knave. 
He  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  informing  the 
queen  that  he  was  tired  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  intended  to  restore  the  illu- 
mination of  his  science  to  England. 
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He  obtained  some  kind  of  permission^ 
which  he  called  an  invitation,  from  the 
court,  and  immediately  assumed  the 
pomp  of  an  ambassador,  travelling 
with  three  coaches,  each  drawn  by 
four  horses,  and  three  baggage- wag- 
gons, the  whole  attended  by  four-and- 
twenty  troopers.  On  his  arrival  he 
presented  himself  before  the  queen; 
but  Elizabeth  never  gave  money  with- 
out reason,  and  as  she  had  a  perfectly 
good  reason  against  supplying  a  master 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  with  money> 
she  gave  the  doctor  nothing. 

But  thb  was  sorry  subsistence  for  a 
man  who  must  eat,  and  Dee  harassed 
her  Majesty  with  perpetual  complaints 
of  his  distresses.  The  queen,  who 
seems  to  have  borne  with  his  complaints 
much  more  patiently  than  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  general  notions 
of  her  fiery  temper,  sent  him  money 
from  time  to  time,  but  in  small  sums. 
At  length,  however,  whether  by  his 
own  contrivance  or  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
mischief,  the  mob  gutted  his  house  at 
Mortlake,  on  the  charge  of  his  being 
a  sorcerer,  and,  us  he  said,  utterly 
ruined  his  whole  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  destroyed  his  library  of  the 
**  Grand  Science."  What  can  a  con- 
jurer do  without  his  machinery  ?  It 
is  strange  to  say  that  he  now  obtained 
the  Chancellorship  of  St  Paul's,  which 
in  1595  he  exchanged  for  the  War- 
denship  of  Manchester,  an  appoint- 
ment which  now  at  least  is  worth  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
But  he  lived  too  long,  his  faculties  leffc 
him;  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
wardenship.  Elizabeth  died,  James 
the  First  had  written  a  book  against 
conjuration,  and  therefore  had  the 
malice  of  a  critic  added  to  the  invete- 
racy of  a  controversialist,  against  the 
unfortunate  professor  of  wealth  and 
longevity.  Dee  tried  him  long  and 
keenly ;  but  his  experiments  on  kings 
were  to  be  baffled  by  the  combined  par- 
simony and  pedantry  of  James.  ~  At 
length  the  great  quieter  of  all  human 
infirmities  and  importunities — death, 
saved  the  doctor  from  further  petition- 
ing, and  in  1600,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  died  the  last  **  great "  conjurer 
of  England. 


ClBCASSIA. 


The  Russian  intelligence  states  that     than  any  of  the  past,  is  abont  to  he 
a  new  expedition,  on  a  larger  scale     directed  against  Clrcassia,  from  which 
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the  Czar  and  his  ooancillors  ezpeet 
immediate  triamph^  and  then — the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Rnssias  is  to  term 
his  own  what  his  eoortiers  call  the 
natural  rights  of  the  empire ;  to  extend 
itself  to  the  north  of  India^  or  the 
south,  or  round  the  world,  as  may 
seem  good  to  his  imperial  pleasure. 
To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  style  of  talking  common  among 
foreigners — for  to  name  it  thinking 
would  be  to  do  it  and  them  too  mueh 
honour— 'it  must  be  astonishing  to  hear 
the  cold-blooded  deelarations  of  war, 
the  seizure  of  territory,  and  the  per. 
petnal  extension  of  power,  at  the 
worst  risks  or  by  the  most  merciless 
means,  which  form  the  staple  of  their 
•conrersation,  when  the  least  hope  exists 
of  getting  any  thing  by  rapine.  The 
French  are  so  proverbial  for  this 
absurdity,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  laugh  at  them.  National 
robbery  is  their  monomania.  Tell 
the  grayest  Frenchman  of  the  possi- 
inlity  of  laying  hold  of  the  most 
wretched  swamp,  or  the  most  sterile 
patch  of  rush,  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
And  his  soul  is  on  tiptoe  at  the  sound. 
The  most  wretched  being  that  famishes 
in  the  streets  of  a  French  village, 
shakes  his  rags  with  exultation  at  the 
prospect  of  the  national  glory  to  be 
acquired  by  the  capture  of  a  watch- 
box,  or  the  possession  of  a  dunghill  $ 
and  all  the  miseries  which  war  inerit- 
ably  inflicts,  wherever  that  last  curse  of 
man  is  let  loose,  are  thought  not  worth 
«  bulletin,  one  half  folly  and  the  other 
half  falsehood. 

All  Russians  regard  the  conquest  of 
India  as  a  matter  as  much  in  the  course 
of  things  as  the  coming  of  summer  in 
Jane.  Tbey  shake  their  heads  when 
any  Englishman  presumes  to  doubt 
its  perfect  facility,  and  rather  pity  the 
dnlness  of  John  Bull.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  a  subaltern  in  the  armies  of 
the  Czar  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  that  a  couple  of  campaigns,  at 
the  furthest,  would  seat  him,  cigar  in 
hand,  in  the  palaces  of  Calcutta;  and 
as  for  the  higher  grades,  colonels  and 
■generals,  they  have,  in  ninety-nine 
instances  out  of  a  hundred,  sketched 
the  plan  of  a  *'  grand  manc&uvre,*'  by 
which  100,000  men  are  to  be  moved  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himmalayas,  to  be  rein- 
forced  by  100,000  TarUr  cavalry— the 
whole  to  pour  into  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  of  course  beating  the  British 
in  all  directions,  until  the  only  matter 
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to  be  settled  would  be  the  division  of 
their  plnnder  and   their   provioeee. 
No  Englishman  should  efver  attempt 
to  aigne  down  this  absurdity.     He 
throws  away  his  time.     Nothing  but  jl 
eannon>ball  can  be  tongker  than  the 
skull  which  he  tries  to  make  pliable^ 
and  nothing  bnt  the  aatoral  fact  of 
finding  a  British  battalion  thnndering* 
on  hu  broken  ranks»  and  driving  him 
over  hiU  and  dale,  emWuted  in   the 
most  exemplary  manner,  wiU  ever 
teach  the  NorUiem  Alexander  that 
he  eoald  nsake  no  more  impressicm 
upon  British  India  than  upon  the  pin- 
nacles of  its  mountains.      No  armj 
from  the  north,  even  if  it  could  ar-> 
rive  at  the  foot  of  the  HimmalayaB 
or  the  banks  of  the  Indos*  wonld 
have  the  slightest. chance  of  being  able 
to  make  head  agunst  the  force  which 
the  Governor- General  could  gather 
upon  the  frontier.    *'  You  ooakl  not 
gather  10,000  men,**  says  the  Russian, 
dreaming  of  Delhi.    *'  We  could  and 
would  gather  100,000  men,  and  if  that 
were  not  enough  to  secure  the  frontier^ 
half*a-million,  and  not  leave  of  the 
Russian  invaders  enough  to  give  a 
meal  to  the  crows  of  the  hills. 

We  say  this  the  more,  beeause  the 
eternal  repetition  of  this  foreign  lolly 
seems  now  and  then  to  make  some 
impression  upon  the  weaker  heads  of 
English  Cabinets.  Russian  intrigue 
and  Russian  influence  were  a  good  deal 
confounded,  and  when  a  cunning 
charge  ifoffinresp  or  struggling  half 
Queen's  messenger  half  aitachi^  is 
allowed  to  harp  upon  this  string,  ho 
harps  upon  it  to  some  purpose*  for 
himself  at  least.  The  whole  Afljghan 
expedition  was  founded  npon  the  art 
of  making  Russia  a  bugbear ;  and  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  not  a  brigade 
nearer  than  the  Criosea,  and  all  her 
influence  was  limited  to  having  two 
or  three  consuls,  or  some  such  diplo- 
matic nondescripts,  at  the  residences 
of  the  rugged  Rajahs  and  Khans  of 
the  north-west  of  the  **  GoUen  Pen- 
insula.'* It  was  this  which  sent  our 
troops  on  a  march  of  1500  miles  to 
keep  up  <'  British  interest**  from  the 
immediate  destruction  which  there 
was  nobody  to  Inflict — to  prevent  Dost 
Mohamed  from  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  Count  Simanitoh,  when  the  Count 
bad  not  five  pounds  in  his  pocket,  nor 
as  many  men  at  his  command— 4md  to 
establish  India  in  eternal  security 
agiinst  an  army  of  iavading  Bashkirs 
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and  Couack8»who  were  at  tbe  momeiit 
quietly  wallowing  in  tbe  mire  of  the 
Kttbaot  or  smoking  their  pipes  wifch« 
in  sight  of  the  pole.  Twenty  thou- 
sand troops  were  sent  up  the  Khyb- 
ber  Pass,  who«  after  gallantly  oaptnring 
in  half  an  hour  the  chief  fortress  of 
the  mountaineers,  finished  their  tri« 
umphs  by  an  addition  of  three  mil- 
lions  sterling  to  the  debt  of  India. 

But,  to  return  to  Circassia.  Among 
all  tbe  narratives  of  the  war*  we  recol- 
lect but  fyw  which  give  any  clear  idea 
of  its  origioy  or  even  of  the  country 
itself.  Circaasia  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  one  vast  mountain  of  nearly 
700  miles  long,  and  100  broad>  with 
its  back  to  the  Caspian,  and  its 
front  to  the  Euxine*  This  position 
nearly  determines  the  character  of  its 
climate,  intolerably  hot  in  the  valleys 
in  summer,  and  intolerably  c<^d  on  the 
mountain- tops  in  winter ;  yet  ezhibit- 
ifig  almost  tropical  luxuriance  in  the 
more  sheltered  parts,  and  dbplaying 
in  all  seasons  that  richness  and  vastness 
of  landscape  which  belongs  to  Alpine 
countries.  This  position  probably 
determines,  too,  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  inhabitants  of  hill  coun- 
tries have  always  had  a  bolder  indi- 
vidual temperament  than  those  of  the 
plains,  though  they  have  nearly  always 
been  idtimately  subdued  by  the  people 
of  the  plains ;  evidently  on  the  prin* 
ciple,  that  united  force  is  sure  to  con- 
quer in  the  end,  while  the  disunion  of 
mountain  tribes  always  makes  them  a 
prey  in  succession.  Where  they  have 
the  good  sense  to  make  common  cause, 
the  result  has  been  of  another  order; 
and  the  Swiss  have  often  made  their 
invaders  me  the  hour  when  they  trode 
the  rough  soil  of  the  Helvetian. 

Circassia*  from  time  to  time,  has 
greatly  varied  its  nominal  boundaries; 
but  its  real  are  defined  by  nature. 
Its  exact  northern  limit  is  now  the 
steppe  along  the  river  Kuban ;  Georgia 
closes  it  in  on  the  south ;  Dsghistan,a 
region  as  rude  as  itself  but  much  more 
sterile,  marks  its  extent  eastward,  and 
its  west  coast  conttnnaliy  borders  the 
Black  Sea.  All  aemi-barbarians  ima- 
gine themselves  the  original  possessors 
of  the  soil,  though  they  may  not,  like 
tbe  Athenians,  declare  themselves  to  be 
raised  from  acorns— that  happy  hit  was 
reserved  for  the  civilixed.  But  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  primal  sa- 
vages of  this  wild  region,  its  poi- 
sessorsi  at  a  very  early  period,  were 


just,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
locality  between  two  seas,  and  two 
fertile  and  populous  countries,  a  mis- 
cellany of  thieves,  slaves,  pirates,  and 
plunderers.  By  their  little  boats  they 
performed  in  the  Black  Sea  the  same 
feats  which  the  Scandinavians  in  their 
ships  performed  on  the  waters  that 
wash  Europe.  The  reign  of  robbery 
lasted  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
a  master  of  the  trade.  Rome,  sufiWring 
DO  rival  in  the  art  of  rapine,  taught 
them  the  morality  of  which  she  her- 
self was  so  indifferent  a  practitioner, 
and  the  Circassians,  under  a  hundred 
various  names,  were  all  sent  to  school 
by  the*  Roman  sword.  We  hasten  out 
of  this  classic  period,  which  gene- 
rally makes  up  for  its  classkality  by  its 
dulness,  and  stride  down  a  doaen  cen- 
turies without  any  remorse,  leaving 
LucnUus  and  Mithridates  to  settli 
their  claims  to  the  merit  of  which  had 
sent  the  greater  numbers  of  the  moun- 
taineer chiefs  to  Elysium,  and  caring 
no  more  for  the  exploits  of  that  rather 
overrated  person,  Pompey,  than  for 
the  pacific  spirit  of  the  Caar  Nicholas 
himself. 

The  modern  history  of  the  Circas- 
sians begins  with  tbe  descent  of  the 
Turks  upon  the  tottering  strength  of 
the  Greek  empire.  The  Turk  drove 
the  Greek  before  him  as  the  hound 
drives  the  deer,  and  with  nearly  the 
same  result.  The  Greek  was  for- 
tunate if  he  escaped  being  eaten  up 
on  the  spot,  and,  if  he  did  so,  it  was 
only  to  be  devoured  at  leisure.  But 
tbe  business  of  the  Turkoman  was 
not  to  waste  hb  time  in  driving  hardy 
savages  to  the  necessity  of  dying  with 
swords  in  their  hands ;  he  had  a  more 
attractive  game  in  robbing  tbe  easily- 
robbed  Greek,  and  a  landscape  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  in  the  shades  of 
the  olive  groves  and  vineyards  of 
Ionia,  or  in  the  cool  and  lovely  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Not  taking  the  trouble  to 
fight  Uie  mountaineers  for  the  pos« 
session  of  rocks,  he  established  a  traC* 
fie  with  them  for  their  daughters ;  and 
this  singular  European  slave- trade  has 
lasted  nearly  unbroken  for  four  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  startling  as  it  is  and 
ought  to  be  to  European  feelings,  it  is 
tbe  only  slave-trade  since  the  Deluge 
that  has  been  popular  with  both 
parties.  The  Circassian  parents  rear 
handsome  daughters  for  exportatiouy 
as  fiirmers  rear  calves  and  chickens* 
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But  the  daughters  tbemselyes  are 
not  merely  cousenting  parties^  they 
look  forward  to  their  sale  as  pre- 
ferment^  speculate  upon  it  for  years  be- 
forehand; and,  in  case  of  failure^  suffer 
pretty  much  the  chagrin  of  a  candidate 
for  place^  who  finds  that  neither  coun- 
try»  city^  nor  borough,  will  allow  him 
to  insinuate  his  claims  to  be  purchased 
by  the  best  bidder.  The  whole  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Georgia*  and,  perhaps 
in  earlier  days*  Armenia,  were  the 
nursery  of  these  sultana-slaves;  but 
their  style  of  beauty  was  different. 
The  Circassian,  living  in  themountainSy 
had  the  general  fairness  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  frequently  the  mould  of  the 
Tartar  countenance:  the  Georgian, 
living  more  to  the  south,  was  more  a 
daughter  of  the  sun— her  features  were 
Asiatic ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
Georgian  eye,  and  the  richness  of  the 
Georgian  complexion,  and  the  grace 
of  the  Georgian  form«  were  the  theme 
of  all  the  bards  of  Constantinople. 
The  Circassian,  however,  found  ad- 
mirers for  her  snowy  physiognomy; 
and  the  question  of  beauty  still,  like 
all  the  other  *'  great  questions'*  of  the 
earth,  remains  undecided.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Russian  government-^ 
and  it  is  its  only  title  to  credit  in  these 
countries«-tbat  it  has  discountenanced 
this  unwarrantable  trade  wherever  it 
could ;  and  the  Turks  complain  bitterly 
of  the  interposition.  The  Russian 
claim  to  Circassia  rests  upon  what  it 
calls  the  Turkish  possession  of  the 
country,  made  over  by  the  treaties 
which  concluded  the  last  war.  But 
the  Turks  could  not  give  what  they 
had  not  got,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  a  bitter  succession  of  skirmishes ; 
for  their  operations  are  seldom  more 
than  shooting  at  each  other  from  be- 
hind bushes  and  walls,  but  with  a  per- 
Setual  loss  of  life,  and  an  incessant 
rain  of  Russian  gold.  The  Turk 
certainly  could  not  have  left  a  more 
vexatious  legacy  to  his  enemy,  nor  the 
Russian  liave  more  experimentally 
felt  the  awkwardness  of  •*  catching  a 
Tartar." 

The  Circassians  were  evidently  in- 
dependent throughout  the  whole  long 
period  from  the  fall  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turkish. 
Even  then,  the  acknowledgment  was 
but  trifling — it  was  the  kind  of  ac- 
knowledgment which  mountaineers, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  pay  to  a 
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power  whose  severities  they  defy, 
whose  exactions  they  refuse,  but 
whose  alliance  they  allow,  so  far  as  it 
is  convenient.  About  1774,  they  al- 
lowed the  Turks  to  build  two  forts 

Anapa  and  Sandjank  Roll — on  their 
shore,  but  simply  as  depots  for  mer- 
chandize, and  to  protect  the  dealers 
from  being  robbed  by  the  more  law- 
less portion  of  their  community.    But 
the  clans  kept  up  their  independence 
in  the  old  way,  by  showing  themselves 
ready  to  do  battle  for  it  .whenever 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  its  moles- 
tation.    A  Turkish  tax-gatherer,  who 
ventured  to  ''raise  the  supplies"  a 
league  beyond  the  forts,  was  sure  te 
be  shot  or  flung  down  some  precipice; 
and  the  Turks  were  soon  so  fully  in- 
formed on  the  subject,  that  the  attempt 
was  made  no  more.     Even  for  their 
little  show  of  sovereignty,  they  paid  a 
handsome  price.    The  Pasha  received 
from  his  government  130,000  piastres, 
and  all  the  customs  of  a  decent  50/)00 
more,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
spent  on  the  spot.     Some  of  the  lead- 
ing families  were  pensioners  on  Uie 
Porte;  and  in  this  naif  amicable,  half 
warlike  style,  the  Pasha  contrived  to 
live  from  year  to  year — the  nominal 
governor  of  a  country  In  which  he 
could  command  nothing  beyond  the 
range  of  his  guns.    But  the  war  of 
1829,  and  the  treaty  of   Adrianople 
which  finished  it,  produced  another 
state  of  things ;  and  the  <'  government 
of  all  the  Russias"  compelled  the  ng- 
nature  of  the  sultan  to  a  '*  new  map 
of  Circassia,"  by  which  **  a  line  was 
to  be  drawn  from  Port  St  Nicolo,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  to  follow  the  frontier 
of  Georgia,  thence  traverse  the  pro- 
vince of  Akkisha,  and  strike  the  point 
where  Akkisha  and  Kara  are  reunited 
to  the  province  of  Geoigia."    The 
Russian  government  thereby  was  to 
have  ail  the  rights  possessed  by  the 
Turkish  over  Circassia.     The  nghis 
were  but  little,  and  the  war  has  made 
them  less ;  and  we  cordially  hope  that 
the  Jiiuile  of  the  contest  will  be,  that 
in  Russian  hands  they  will  be  of  an 
infinitesimal  order.      The   Russians, 
however,  are  not  without  their  pious 
reasons  on  the  subject.     As  the  In- 
quiution  hanged  and  burned  for  the 
good  of  men's  souls,  the   Russians 
shoot  and   bayonet  for  the  good  of 
their  bodies.     Their  purpose  is    to 
extinguish  so  melancholy  a  stain  on 
civilization  as  the  Circassian  slave- 
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trade.  Thus  they  have  philanthropic 
battalioDSy  and  batteries  of  conversion 
—are  all  Wilberforces*  horse^  foot,  and 
dragoons — and  eztingalsh  barbarism 
in  the  style  that  a  pestilence  carries 
away  other  disease. 

letf  in  all  this^  we  have  no  idea  that 
Nicholas  is  either  a  barbarian  or  a  man 
of  blood.     But  he  sits  on  a  despotic 
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protocol  now  and  then  flung  into  the 
inflammable  centre  of  Downing  Street. 
Even  the  war  is  made  to  answer  a 
purpose ;  Russia  no  longer  sends  her 
growling  officers  to  Siberia ;  she  finds 
a  shorter  destination  for  them,  and  a 
surer  one,  in  the  Circassian  hills. 
They  are  sent  to  exert  their  eneigies 
on  the  shortest  notice  against  the  gallant 


throne ;  and  the  infinite  misfortune  of    mountaineers ;  and  their  discontentSy 


sitting  on  such  a  throne  is>  that  while 
it  gives  full  plav  to  all  the  bad  pas- 
sions, it  ties  up  all  the  good.  We  ques- 
tion whether,  if  Nicholas  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Circassia  to-day,  he  would 
not  have  a  brace  of  bullets  in  his  fore- 
head to-morrow.  The  Russian  is  de- 
termined on  conquest,  no  matter  where. 
He  has  set  his  nund  upon  Circassian  as 
the  high-road  to  Persia  on  the  one 
side  and  Constantinople  on  the  other. 


in  one  way  or  the  other,  trouble  them 
no  more.  Still,  this  war  is  a  vast  evil 
to  Russia;  and  no  hostilities  in  which 
she  has  been  engaged  in  Europe^ 
have  cost  her  during  the  last  miy 
years  more  blood  and  treasure,  than 
the  obscure,  useless,  and  dishonourable 
hostilities  of  Circassia.  Disease,  con- 
finement, and  vexation,  make  despe- 
rate liavoc  among  the  little  garrisons 
shut  up  in  valleys  thick  with  malaria^ 


and  on  them  only  as  the  starting  points  living  on  salt  provisions^  and  without 
to  something  else— to  India  on  the  one  any  resource  in  exercise,  occupation^ 
aide  and  Germany  on  the  other.  If  or  the  healthful  use  of  the  acyoinine 
jbe  had  these,  the  bear  would  lay  one  country,  At  last,  they  suddenly  fed 
daw  on  China  and  the  other  on  Eng-  that  they  have  something  to  do.  They 
land.  By  that  time,  the  Isthmus  of  are  roused  at  midnight  by  an  assault 
Darien  would  be  cut  through ;  for  of  the  natives,  see  the  active  moun-i 
Russia^thoughsureyis  slow,  and  moves  taineers  scaling  their  walls  and  pour- 
at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  years  an  ing  down  upon  them,  struggle  in  vain^ 
empire.  America  and  Australia  and  are  either  slain  or  marched  prison- 
would  be  the  next  grasp,  and  then  she  ers  up  the  mountains.  The  forts  are 
would  have  nothing  left  to  finbh  her  destroyed.  A  new  Russian  army  is  sent 
meal  but  Otaheite,  and  Guernsey  and  from  Sebastopol — ^the  forts  are  rebuilt;. 
Jersey — hard  little  morsels,  but  Russia  they  are  garrisoned  again  with  the  un» 
is  more  of  the  ostrich  than  the  eagle.  fortunate  serfs  of  the  Autocrat;  the^ 
The  possession  of  Circassia  capti-  go  through  the  same  round  as  their 
Tates  the  eye  of  the  Russian  cabinet  predecessors— are  attacked,  slain,  or 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is,  in  the  carried  ofl^,  and  the  forts,  reduced  to 
first  place,  important  to  the  conquest  ashes,  are  raised  from  their  ashea 
of  the  whole  Euxine;  which  would  9gain.  The  country  north  of  the 
be  important  to  the  capture  of  the  Kuban  and  the  plain  of  the  Kubardat 
city  of  the  Conatantines,  the  old  ob-  are  the  onl^r  territory  which  may  be 
ject.of  Russian  ambition.  In  the  next  regarded  as  m  possession  of  the  Kus- 
place^  its  possession  is  important  to  sians.    But  even  this  possession   ia 


authority  over  Georgia^  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  important  to  the  Russian  im- 
pression on  Persia,  which  again  is  im- 
portant to  the  means  of  alarming  John 
Bull,  every  half- doaen  years,  for  the 
late  of  India.  The  Russian  never 
expects  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  keep, 
Persiav  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Bterile^  wretched,  and  cheerless  coun. 
tries  of  the  earth ;  but,  while  it  helps 


liable  to  perils  which  compel  the 
Russians  to  perpetual  vigilance;, 
picquets  are  stationed  at  every  half 
mile  across  the  plains  of  the  Kubarda 
to  Dariel,  from  which  militaiy  posts 
continue  almost  unintermptedly  to 
Tiflis.  This  road  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  it  intersects  the  Caucasian 
chain  almost  in  the  centre,  and  thus 
separates  the  forces  of  the  Cancasians 


him    to  startle  the   sensitiveness  of    and  the  Lesghians.    But  even  in  this 


England  for  her  Indian  dominions,  it 
aocompUshes  a  very  favourite  c^ect  of 
the  Polar  monarch,  and  enables  him 
to  keep  ua  at  arm's  length-  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  paper  bullets^  and  a 
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portion  the  attacks  of  the  mountain- 
eers are  so  formidable,  that  strong 
escorts  with,  cannon  are  fre<}uently 
required  to  keep  the  communication 
open.     The  force  required  for  Cir- 
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with  them  the  field  gani  and  aimmi- 
iiiti<M>  of  Soubadiee,  thej  kame^mtiy 
advanced  against  the  lanch  •trooger 
garrisoD  of  Wkhraooffy  raised  a  bat- 
tery, effected  a  breach,  and  took  the 
place  by  assault,  sword  in  hand.  They 
thas  captured  five  forts  m  asccesaion, 
oae  of  which,  Abya,  had  a  sarriaoQ  af 
MO  BieD.     The  qnanti^  of  stores  of 
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cassia  is  large,  aot  less  than  40,000 
BMfly  iiid  the  mortality  from  sickness, 
st^  BMire  than  Iron  the  aword,  ia  very 
great.  Cbothraal  reialbrceBieiits  aie 
aent,  and  yet  the  ^aeral  farce  does 
not  hecoine  more  efficfent* 

The  war,  if  war  it  Bsight  be  catted, 
had  fingered  tbroogh  ten  years  in  a 
aneeessioB  of  skinRishesi  when  svdden- 

ly  it  assumed  another  farm.     A  plan     all  kinds  taken  in  this  short  but  ahowy 
•oif  operations  was  concerted  among  the     campaign  was  great ;   and  to  it  the 
CtroHnian  chiefs.     Some  degree  of    natives  are  chieiy  indebted^ ftir  being 
manimity  in  their  purposes  was  pre* 
duoed  by  the  presence  ef  several  dis- 
tinguismd  officers  who  had  fled  from 
the  ftilme  of  the  I^sksh  nsnrrectioB, 
and  the  Russians  were  attacked  in  a 
ancceiaioH  of  assaults  on  their  armed 
|iosts,  with   general  success.      This 
change  in  the  character  of  hostihties 
first  awoke  the  Court  of  St  Patera- 


bui^  to  the  wei&ness  of  its  system ;  a 

detwmtnation  was   adopted  to  crush 

the  resistance  by  a  lavish  display  of    and  perfectly  agree 

force,  and  S6^000  men  were  sent  with     precating^  the  barbarous 

all  haste  to  repossess  themselvea  of    both  throws  away  so  lane  a  proportioB 


able  to  carry  on  the  was.  The  atornoB 
of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  are  good  auxi- 
liaries in  this  point  of  ^w ;  the  Rus- 
sian store-ships  and  veasefe  of  war  are 
sometimes  stranded,  and  their  guns 
and  amnHNiition  are  instanily  con- 
verted to  ^od  purpose.  We  have  taken 
iSke  princtpal  part  of  these  feeta  fnmt 
the  remaras  of  Captmn  Jesse,  in  hk 
amuiang  and  inteHigCDt  narrative  of  a 
rssideaee  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bnxine, 

hira  in  de- 
whid 


the  tost  ground  and  rebuild  the  forts. 
This  they  performed,  and  this  was  sJi. 
The  Circassians  retired  only  to 
await  another  opportunity,  and  the 
war  is  no  more  liiiely  now  to  close 
than  It  was  in  its  first  year. 

To  give  a  single  instance  of  these 
gaHant  displays ;  On  one  of  the  wild 
n^hts  of  Februaiy  ]84(^  the  peasantiy 
appoiBted  to  the  attack  of  the  Russian 
fort  Soubashee,  came  down  tton  the 
MHs  at  midn^ht,  and  remained  in  the 
neighbonrhooo  of  the  fert  eonceried. 
A  nttie  before  morning  a  small  com* 
pany  of  them  ascended  the  rampart, 
tbr^  themselves  on  the  guard  at  the 
gate,  opened  it,  and  let  in  their  cohk 
rades.      The    resistance    was    easfly 
overpowered,  sickness  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent  having  disabled  the  garri- 
son. ^  The  CSrcasaiane,  however,  were 
not  indined  to  rest  contented  with 
Arq>hie8  so  rapi^y  acquired ;  carrying 


of  Russian  life,  and  inracts  such  dca- 
perate  calamitias  on  a  harmless  people. 
Thousands  of  brave  sabyects  of  the 
Cter  thus  perished,  who  might  have 
been    employed    in   cultivatio(f    the 
wastes  of  Russia,  a  country  whieh  is 
certainly  net  over-peepled.   Wvetchedl- 
ness  to  a  melancholy  extent  nraat  be 
die  attendant  of  thb  perpetual  war  to 
the  unfortunate  Circassians,  however 
successftil  in  the  field  t  nnd  for  what 
purpose  is  aH  this  suibriag  of  both  ? 
Sftnply,  to  add  new  territory  to  an 
empire  already  almost  boundless,   to 
give  a  range  ot  sterile  asountaina  to 
the  8overe%n  of  endlesa  deserts,  to 
give  new  slaves  to  the  sovereign  of 
60^000,000  of  riavcs,  and  to  add  the 
Oiucasus  to    Taritny,  and   make  the 
power  aeeursed  in  Circasaia,  wkich  is 
already  exposed  to  constant  conspiracy, 
more  or  Um  open,  in  St  P^terslniig. 


COFTEIGHT. 


Tide  question  has  been  setded,  we 
suppose,  for  some  time  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  T>ie  author  is  to  have 
hit  copyright  for  Ufa,  and  his  fianfly 
are  to  have  it  ibr  jevea  jewv  fl/br  his 
death,  let  him  live  as  long  as  be  may. 
But  IH  him  die  as  soon  as  he  msy. 


We  cannot  join  in  the 
gratulation.  We  regard  it  aa  a 
grace  to  British  kcnlatkm,  that  eopy^ 
right  should  ever  nave  been  the  sub* 
jeet  of  a  question  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  eom^  when 
this  very  clrcnmatanee  wH  be  quoted 


the  copyright  eentkiuca  for  foHj^4wo    In  evidence  of  the  barbaiiRn  of  the 
ywn.     The  newsnapsva  congratuhrte    nineteenth  esntury. 
the  public  on  the  liberality  of  this  de-         The  whole  Uw 
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wfaciber  in  8ci6iiC6^  ni6chaoi8n%  mcdi- 
cine,  or  lileratitpe^  fa  ftwrnded  on  a 
prneif^  \i&Mf  cootradictoffy  to  jei- 
tiee*  am)  totally  ooBtradiGtorj  abo  to 
tho  practice  of  naDkiiK)  id  eveiy  otfiet 
species  of  human  productioii.  Take 
<lie  ease  of  the  discaverj  of  a  eoal 
ana,  or  a  copper  ariiiey  by  the  pro- 
{metoTy  in  sroand  which  finr  ages  has 
prodaeed  nothing' ;  does  the  hivr  com* 
pel  that  proprietor  to  give  np  the 
prodace  of  his  collierj  or  e<^>per  work 
to  the  poblic  after  forty-two  years  ? — 
yet  in  what  does  this  differ  Iron  the 
^liscev^  ^i"  some  Taluable  secret  in 
neclianics  wt  science^  which  had 
passed  nnobserred  for  ages  ?  Perhaps 
the  coal  mine  nay  be  incapable  (^ 
hcsqg  worked  witmmt  a  raacliine  on 
■ew  principles ;  yet  thf  discoferer  of 
lAm  machine,  without  which  the  mme 
woidd  be  actual^  nseless,  nust  lose 
the  bsnefit  of  hss  inventicNi  in  a  few 
yeurs,  while  the  collier  or  copper 
owner  keens  his  mine  for  erer.  The 
intellect  or  man  is  his  highest  property 
4»  well  as  hia  princtpsl  destination; 
why  is  the  labour  of  the  phttosopher 
to  be  less  vidaed  and  protected  than 
the  labonr  of  the  peasant  ?  If  a  ieOow 
with  a  mode  m  his  band  shots  out 
the  sea  from  half  a  doien  acres*  he 
may  transmit  them  to  his  remotest 
genemtion.  If  a  philosopher  made  an 
engine  by  which  the  Atkintic  could  be 
^rainedy  and  its  bed  turned  into  sheep 
wriksy  his  property  in  it  would  not 
last  a  dozen  years.  If  one  great  ob- 
ject of  erery  man  of  Tirtoe  and  IMing 
is  to  lottre  bis  famMy  at  least  above  the 
prirations  which  Mpng  to  porertyj 
why  b  the  attainment  of  an  obfect  so 
famoabie  and  so  important  even  to  the 
comnmnity,  to  be  preliibited  to  the  in- 
tdiectnal  part  of  mankind,  whfle  it » 
fnliy  given  to  the  more  drudging 
woA  aninlelUgentf  Why  shonld  not 
a  man  be  able  to  bequeath  a  boc^c,  as 
the  five  hundred  pounds  which  he 
might  obtain  for  it  ? — or  why,  when  the 
book,  by  being  suffered  to  run  its  suo* 
cessfiil  course  through  the  next  hun« 
drsd  yean,  mi|^t  astaatty  produce  ^w% 
thouMnd  pounds,  should  lie  be  eon* 
petted  to  sdl  it  doling  his  liisthne,  ot 
«t  nothing  for  H  ?  Even  by  the  new 
WW,  about  ii%r  years  ends  toe  nsh^of 
the  athor.  TImd  womm  puUishsr 
«enea  it,  andnakfls  ten  tiBMamore  than 
the  anibor  ever  made  of  it.  Why  is 
one  mm  tbns  to  work  for  another?  It 
la  trae  that  the  iidUte  nvori^  cf 
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works  of  the  day  wfll  not  live  fifty 
yean,  nor  perhaps  as  nmny  anoths. 
Bat  there  are  works  which  have  lived 
for  centuries,  and  which  wiU  live  while 
the  world  lives.  What  would  be  the 
value  i3£  Mflton^s  o^yr^ht  if  it  enisted 
tai  mw?  What  of  Shakroeare's  ? 
What  of  Bacon,  Spenser,  and  Bnms  ? 
What  of  Burke  ?  They  would  have 
been  a  constant  income  to  their  de- 
soendsnts,  where  they  had  any,  at  least 
to  their  heirs.  And  theknowledge  of 
that  fact  woidd  have  been  a  eonsluit 
and  meet  powerful  encouragement  to 
aothor^iip,  and  to  aathorMiip  of  the 
noblest  kmd  ;  that  whkh  looked  be- 
yond the  f^rvv^bos  tastes  of  the  hour, 
and  by  the  dignity  of  its  sntject  and 
the  vigour  of  its  performance,  labour- 
ed for  immortality.  Why  is  this  the 
age  of  novels,  extracts,  idwtraeis,  and 
literary  trifling  of  aU  kmds  ?  It  is  be* 
cause  trifles  produce  an  immediate  re» 
tnra;  while  those  more  dassie  and 
thoiightftd  performances,  which  con- 
stitute the  permanent  literature  of  a 
nation,  and  which  look  to,  time  for 
their  rank,  are  cot  short  ^  their  pro* 
gress  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopiMt> 
and  thrown  into  the  hands  or  the 
pirate.  Or  is  it  possible  to  doubts 
that  in  the  instance  of  any  woik  likely 
to  live  a  hundred  years,  the  shortening 
of 'the  copyright  to  filfy  most  lower 
the  price.  Let  the  doobters  ssy 
whether  they  consider  a  %Stj  yearsT 
lease  worth  as  much  as  one  for  nmety- 
nine  years.  What  is  it  that  has  ruin- 
ed tt^  drama  ?  The  want  of  a  security 
of  copyright.  The  law  has  lately  un« 
deigone  some  little  ehange  in  favour 
of  possesnon,  but  it  is  so  effbctoally 
evaded  as  to  have  beeome  nugatory  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are 
reduced,  in  the  native  country  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Sheridan,  to  enjoy  our- 
selves with  wretched  copies  of  Alfieri^ 
and  wretdied  translations  of  French 
and  Qennan  farces.  Thewgument, 
that  authors  when  they  write  know 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  plundered, 
is  no  more  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  pinndcred,  than  the  pidiing  a  man's 
pe»et  in  the  Stnndshonld  be  excused 
on  the  i^ea  that,  when  fas  put  his 
money  in  his  purse,  he  wasaware  thera 
wera  pickpocketa  in  the  world.  His 
answer  would  b%  1  depended  on  your 
police.  However,  all  these  anomalies 
wiU  be  rectified  m  tisse.  The  brains 
of  nan  wiU  be  as  much  proteeted  as 
liii  boots  ;  and  fobbeiy  wul  bono  vora 
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'sanctioned  in  the  instance  of  a  new 
Iliads  or  a  new  Paradise  Lost,  than  in 
that  of  the  good- will  of  a  cobbler's 
stall,  or  the  fee-simple  of  a  potato 
field. 

But  we  are  told  the  world  is  all 
the  better  for  this,  and  nobody  the 
worse.  We  say,  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  fact  in  many  a  proveable  case. 
For  instance,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Milton  was  found  in  such  a  state  of    rank  which  it  was  ever  to  attain.     It 


or  if  we  have  possessed  works  of  great 
and  permanent  beauty  without  that 
protection,  why  are  we  to  snppose  that 
increased  encouragement  would  not 
exhibit  its  natural  result  in  increased 
production  ? 

Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  human 
genius  is  exhaustea?  In  the  year 
1550,  the  drama  of  England  was  sup- 
posed to  have  attained  the  highest 


destitution,  that  Garrick  was  induced 
to  give  her  a  benefit  to  relieve  the  poor 
creature  from  utter  famine.  The  French 
papers,  a  few  days  since,  mentioned 
the  death  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Cor* 
neille^  beyond  all  comparison  the  first 
dramatist  of  France.  Who  can  doubt 
that  if  this  woman  had  inherited  the 
copyright  of  his  works,  as  she  would 
have  inherited  his  lands    if  he  had 


was  obviously  rude  and  irr^iular, 
though  powerful,  and  marked  by  the 
vigour  of  original  talent ;  yet  at  that 
moment  the  mind  was  maturing  which 
was  to  create  a  new  order  of  concep- 
tions, and  give  the  British  drama  a 
new  existence  and  a  new  renown. 
Shakspeare  was  yet  to  start  into  light* 
Bnt  has  the  drama  yet  risen  to  its 
highest  possible  limit  ?     Would  it  not 


turned  his  plays  into  the  purchase  of    be  even  easy  to  conceive  an  union  of 


acres,  she  would  have  been  opulent,  or 
at  least  perfectly  at  her  ease  ? — ^yet  this 
poor  woman  died  a  kitchen-maid,  or 
some  such  thing.  If  there  are  not 
many  traceable  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  the  reason  is,  that  their  poverty 
has  been  so  immediate  and  complete, 
that  thev  have  sunk  into  an  oblivion 
which  defies  all  tracing.  But  ought 
this  to  be,  even  for  the  credit  of  a  great 
country?  What  are  the  brilliafat  fea- 
tures in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  monarchial 
France? — ^not  his  wars,  which  were 
finally  ruinous,  not  even  his  public 
works,  which  though  showy,  and  even 
kingly,  impoverished  the  country ;  its 
simplest,  yet  its  most  permanent  re- 


qualities  which  might  raise  it  stitt 
higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  1 
Might  not  a  deeper  study  c^tbe  waats. 
and  powers  of  theatrical  performances, 
plots  more  forcibly  compacted,  charac- 
ters more  prominently  marked,  events 
more  naturally  introduced  and  more 
consecutive,  pressing  forward  to  the 
grand  object  of  "  purSying  the  mind  by 
the  operation  of  pity  anid  terror,**  if 
combined  with  genius,  produce  mora 
e£Pective  dramas  than  even  the  whole 
plays  of  Shakspeare?  Is  this  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  name  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  modem  world?  No»  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  due  to  truth,  aa 
admission  that  the  finer  faculties  of 
man  are  endless,  if  not  boundless,  and 


nown,  was  its  literature.  The  powers  of    that  if  we  desire  to  see  those  faculties 


Bossuet  and  Massillon  in  the  pulpit ; 
the  daring  conceptions  of  Corneille, 
and  the  rich  melody  of  Racine's  versi- 
fication  on  the  stage;  her  animated 
memoirs,  her  spirited  and  elegant 
poetry — ^if  these  were  the  gloiy  of 
France,  why  are  they  not  too  solicited 
find  protected  as  thegloiy  of  En^and  ? 


in  their  noblest  form,  we  must  cheer 
them  by  the  noblest  encouragement-^ 
the  protection  given  by  the  state,  and 
the  right  of  transmitting  their  laboorSf 
as  at  once  a  trophy  and  a  treasure,  to 
the  remotest  inheritor  of  the  poeta 
name. 


Steam. 


One  of  the  publications  which  de- 
votes itself  to  matters  of  mechanism^ 
has  just  announced  that  a  steam  Une- 
of-battle>ship  is  to  be  laid  down  on 
the  stocks  without  delay.  All  its  di- 
snensions  are,  of  course,  to  exceed  all 
that  the  steam  navy  has  ever  exhibited. 
It  is  to  carrjr  600  tons  of  coals,  four 
months*  provisions  and  ammunition,  to 
carry  twenty  guns  of  the  heaviest 


calibre^  with  carronades,  to  have  room 
for  1000  soldiers  and  a  crew  of  450 
men;  the  whole  to  be  propelled  by  an 
engine  of  650  horse  power.  The  de- 
scriber  speculates  the  iacility  which 
biedf  a  dozen  such  ships  would  give  to 
the  operations  of  troops  round  the 
circle  of  the  British  possession^  or  in 
the  present  seat  of  war  in  the  East. 
In  the  latter  case,  <<  6000  men  migbi 
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be  dispatched  in  three  weeks  to  Alex- 
andria^ make  a  six  days'  march  through 
Egypt,  with  leave  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
from  Cassen  in  nine  days  reach  Kur- 
rachee,  on  the  south  coast  of  Scinde." 
This  is  fanciful  at  the  present  period, 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
old  viceroy,  accustomed  to  see  knaverjr 
in  all  public  transactions,  would  suffer 
a  powerful  British  force  to  land  in  his 
territory.  And  yet,  as  he  might  do  so 
with  perfect  safety,  (for  no  British 
minister  could  ever  dare  to  disgrace  the 
nation,  and  endanger  his  own  neck  by 
the  scandal  of  violating  such  a  com- 
pact,) he  maj  vet  admit  the  convic- 
tion, and  make  his  country,  not  merely 
a  place  of  passage  for  British  travel- 
lers, but  a  high-road  for  the  troops  of 
England, 

We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised 
if  the  present  generation  should  see 
troops  thus  forwarded  in  little  more 
than  a  month  from  England  to  India. 
That  great  country  is  becoming  yearly 
of  more  importance  to  us  and  to  the 
world ;  the  vigorous  retention  of  our 
power  there,  is  becoming  more  essen- 
tial to  objects  of  even  a  higher  order 
than  dominion :  the  religious  portion  of 
the  Englbh  mind,  and  it  is  the  most 
effective,  for  it  is  the  most  unwearied, 
rational,  and  sincere,  takes  a  stronger 
interest  than  it  has  ever  done  before  in 
the  civilization  and  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  thus  a  force  of  na- 
tional feeling,  tmexampled  in  vigour 
and  extent,  is  turned  upon  the  support 
of  our  influence  in  India.  It  is  an 
actual  libel  on  the  English  character 
to  say»  that  ambition  has  any  share  in 
producing  this  feeling.  It  is  the  im- 
pulse of  nations  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  world,  and  wholly  above  the 
world. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  monster 
steamer.  She  is  to  be  afloat  within 
the  year,  and  then  to  work  her  won- 
tiers  on  the  great  deep  ;  herself  one  of 
its  greatest  wonders.  We  hope  that 
"there  will  be  no  occasion  for  her  ser- 
vices as  a  ship  of  war ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  she  might  have  important 
^ses  independently  of  war.  Thus,  in 
the  instance  of  emigration  on  the 
4arge  scale,  which  is  evidently  the  most 
useful,  a  thousand  labourers  at  once 
<»rried  direct  to  the  point  ofsettlement, 
with  all  their  necessary  stores,  might 
•eflTect  changes  in  a  new  settlement 
tiltogether  superior  to  the  slow  and 
struggling  career  in  which  at  least  one 


generation  is  sacrificed.     In  another 
point  of  view,  still  more  important  ob- 
jects might  be  obtained.     The  neces- 
sity of  keeping  large  bodies  of  troops 
in   the    West   Indies  and  other  un- 
healthy colonies,  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  parts  of  the   British  system, 
and  it  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
sending  out  reinforcements  in  case  of 
insurrection  or  invasion.     Formerly,  a 
regiment  could  scarcelv  •  arrive  from 
England  at  Jamaica  in  less  than  three 
months,  and  then  it  arrived  in  a  state 
of  comparative  inefficency,  dbabled  by 
the  habits  produced  by  a  long  voyage, 
frequently  sick,  and  generally  unfit  for 
any  thing  for  some  time  after  landing. 
But  by  a  steamer  of  the  dimensions 
now  contemplated,  a  regiment  in  full 
equipment  from  Portsmouth  might  be 
landed  in  Jamaica  in  three  weeks,  and 
arrive,  surrounded  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  state  of  full  efficiency,  with 
all  its  baggage  and  its  comforts  at 
hand,  not  following  it  in  leaky  trans- 
ports,   damaged,   and  probably  even 
never  arriving  at  all.     This  facility  of 
sending  the  reinforcement  must  dimi- 
nish   the    necessity    of  keeping    the 
troops  long,  or  in  numbers,  abroad ;  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  a  few 
years  the  care  of  the  islands   were 
committed  to  the   West   India  regi- 
ments, especially  since  the  emancipa<« 
tion   of  the  slaves  has  so  evidently 
produced    an    improved    race,     and 
a  higher  feeling  of  responsibility  among 
the  black  population. 

As  an  instrument  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, the  steam-boat  has  done  so 
much  already,  that  we  must  conceive 
that  every  improvement  of  this  mighty 
machine  will  exhibit  an  improvement 
in  the  results  of  its  astonishing  power* 
A  ship  of  this  size,  loaded  with  eom- 
mercial  wealth,  and  possessing  such 
powers  of  carrying,  not  merely  car- 
goes, but  dealers  in  those  cargoes, 
would  be  less  a  merchant  ship  than  a 
floating  market.  What  should  hinder 
it  from  making  a  tour  of  the  seas  of 
Europe,  year  by  year,  of  running 
down  the  west  coast  of  America,  with 
all  its  opulent  towns  and  noble  har- 
bours, eager  for  British  produce ;  of 
making  a  rapid  expedition  of  equal 
length,  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  La 
Plata? 

But  in  war,  the  power  of  such  means 
of  carrying  huge  bodies  of  troopr, 
with  certainty  and  rapidity,  to  the 
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point  of  attack,  would  have  the  moat 
powerful   effect   on    hoatilitieB.      If 
50,000  British  troo^  conld  hara  been 
thrown  on  the  Continent  in  any  period 
of  the  French  war,  from  1793  to  1800, 
there  is  the  strongest  probability  that 
the  current  of  French  success  would 
baye  been  instantly  checked,  and  thus 
the  tremendous  waste   of  lUe   and 
wealth  in  the  subsequent  stmgjgles 
ETolded.     If  half  the  force  could  baTO 
been  thrown  in  the  rear  of  Bonapaite^ 
when  alter  the  battle  of  Montenotte 
he  advaneed  upon  Turin,  he  most 
hare  been  glad  to  make  his  eseape  to 
DQon  again.    If  half  the  foi«e  could 
have  been  thrown  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Adriatic    wlien   he  was    adTaadflg 
against  Vienna  in  1805,  the  insnrvec- 
tion  in  the  Tyrol,  supported  by  a  dis- 
ciplined army  of  such  strengtli,  would 
have    probably    finished   its  gallant 
enterprixe  in   the  capture  of  every 
Frendiman  beyond  the  Rhine,     u 
half  the  number   could   have  been 
thrown  on  the  flank  of  the  French  in 
their  moTcment  to  Jena  in  1806,  the 
Prussian  menasoby  would  not  have 
perished,  for  the  batde  of  Jena  would 
never  have  been  fonght.     A  floating 
force  of  50,000  men,  always  provided 
with  food,  dothingt  and  ammunition 
from  their  ships,  enabled  to  retreat 
when  pressed  bv  a  supcnor  ibrce»  and 
to  maae  a  rapid  moveflsent  where  that 
pressure  did  not  exist,  or  to  shift  the 
scene  allogetber  to  another  4iuartMr  of 
the  campaign,  would  paralyse  the  ef- 
forU of  25<V000  men.   Tfaeehief  diffi- 
cnliies  of  warlare  la  the  presenee  of  an 
enemy,  especially  with  that  enemy  in 
pess^on  of  the  country,  consist  in 
the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  the 
convey aooe  of  their  axtilla^  and  lug- 
gage.   These  would  be  almost  wholly 
obviated   by  their   embarkatiea  on 
board  steamen^  capable  of  conveying 
1000  or  1600  men,  with  the  ease  and 
stowjye  of  the  ateam  navjgatien.   AH 
these  olijeeta  are  in  some  degree  al- 
xaady  attained  by  the  use  of  ateam. 
The  very  first  war  in  which  it  waa 
cvor  employed,  proved  the  valae  of 
the  steam  fiotilla,  even  on  dm  amallest 
■cale.     The  oonquest  of  Syria  was  the 
work  of  the  eteam-boat  i  for  thoiigh 
the  walls  of  Acre  were  battered  down 
by  the  luoe-of-battle  ships,  the  con- 
quest was  virtually  eflected  by  the 
force  which  had  already  taken  the 
other  forts  alm^  the  shore,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  Ibrahim  Paaba 
to  venture  within  reach  of  the  British 


expedition.  It  waa  by  An  npidity  off 
the  steamers  that  the  Egvptian  move- 
ments were  wholly  baffled;  thatwhea 
the  Egyptian  general  had  eoHected 
his  troops  to  meet  the  threatened  land- 
ing, and  the  Britiah  wcfc  aheadj  in 
their  boats,  and  even  when  the 
nonade  kind  begun,  in  half  an 
mcfc  the  whole  waa  at  an 


boata  were  hauled  up  on 
steamers  were  steering  away  to  an- 
other point  tw«n^|r  miJes  oC  nad  tbe 
Egyptian  army  left  wondering  wkero 
they  were  gone,  and  utteriy  unahio  to 
follow  them,  until  tbey  heard  of  anmn 
new  capture.  Thua  their  spirit  waa 
broken,  success  seeosed  hopeieea,  and 
the  troops  which  had  beaten  the  Torl[^ 
ish  army  in  two  pitched  battles,  and 
been  preparing  to  march  to  Coostan- 
tinopie,  were  ctofeated  and  driven  firom 
the  oooatry  by  a  few  young  Turkish 
nffiments,  and  a  few  hnndred  £a^ 
lianmarinea. 

Bat  the  nsost  interesting  point  of 
view  in  which  those  g^reat  invcationa 
atrike  us,  is  the  palpable  anperierity 
which  they  pronuse  to  England  and 
thus  the  probable  preteetian  whidb 
they  predict  to  the  genecal 
lity  of  natione ;  fi^r  England  bf 
coBsmeroe,  her  justice^  and 
gion,  ia  the  unegnivoenl  and 
pled  fiiend  of  universal  psaee. 
the  contest  shall  come  to  be  oaoof 
scientific  sUU  and  meehaoical  dexte- 
rity, the  auperierity  will  be  nkognlher 
Eju^lish.     The  French  joumala  teem 
with  pompons  dedarationa  of  what 
they  are  to  do^  when  they  imve  made 
up  their  aainds  to  annihiUle  the  Eng- 
lish navy ;  but  they  have  already  token 
aoaae  years  to  consider  the  anlpact, 
and  the  annihilatien  of  onr  ooantiy  is 
still  in  nubibus.     The   Englislnnsn 
aola,  while  the  Frenchnsan  talks  ;  the 
EngUshoMB  sends  his  giant  ntnamrn 
reand  Ihe  world,  while  the  FiMMhman 
ia  prond  of  a  pvomenade  along  the 
•nnny  ahore  of  the  sath      Tte  Eqg- 
liahnsan  nuhea  aenom  the  Atlantic 
throws  a  floatii^  bridge  f rem  Paaama 
to  AnatnUa,  and  ciranamn«%atea  the 
woridy  before  the  FisaMhnsnn  Ims  in- 
vented  a  new  toethpiek,  or  ceMled  in 
whatcolenfcd  bnsechaa  he  cImH  en- 
hibit  at  the  neift  baU  at  dw  Tularies. 
The  whole  aadan  am  dflondMly  angiy 
with  us  at  preeenC,  far  thnsnand  ether 
equally  valid  reaaona ;  hat  wo  are  ant 
yet  annihilntody  nor  intond  to  be  te 
a  whila. 
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Thsbb  18  nothing'  more  anmslve  \ng  I  know  not  what^wbile  e^et  and 

than  looking  at  the  plaj  with  your  anon  ahe  flounces  her  head  as  if  a  fleap 

back  to  the  8tage>  something  in  tba  or   somethiog  nastier  prohablj^  had 

way  ladies*  in  their  drawing-roomsy  got  into  her  ear*  but  laughs  the  whiky 

are  accustomed  to  scan  the  proceed-  as  if  the  whispers  of  the  Don  were 

Sngs  in  the  street  below,  by  means  of  shockingly  amusing.     Look  at  her 

a  mirror  attached  to  a  shutter  of  their  again*  and  say  if  among  God*s  crea* 

window.  We  find  the  faces  of  the  spec-  tures  any  msikes  so  near  an  approach 

tators  an  excellent  camera  lucida;  nor  to  the  unreaaoning  bruto  as  a  foolish 

is  there  any  thing  connected  with  play-  woman  ;  or  tell  me  if  that  poor  crea- 

going  in  which  we  take  more  delight*  ture  does  not  at  this  moment  imitate 

than  in  witnessing  the  play  of  feature  the  antics  of  a  monicey  oa  a  pole*  a 

in  a  crowded  house*  and  drawing  our  magpie  on  a  rail*  or  a  peacock  on  a 

criticism  from  the  varied  expression  garden  wall  I 

of  a  thousand  countenances.  We  can  Turn  we  now  to  the  pit — porten- 
trace  in  their  ezpresuoa  the  various  tous  pit*  aacred  to  critics*  with  power 
classes  of  play-mongerix^  people ;  to  save  or  damn  1  Have  Uie  goodness* 
some  who  come  hither  from  motives  will  you*  to  point  out  to  us  a  critic  ? 
of  vanity*  othera  for  variety*  others  certainly — ^that  man  in  the  fourth  row 
agun  for  mere  amusement ;  some  to  from  the  orchestra*  with  the  pepper 
criticize ;  some  because  they  have  no  and  salt  hair*  staring  like  bristles  on  a 
where  else  to  go  to  kill  the  enemy  f  bog*s  back— or*  to  speak  poetically* 
some  for  ono  thing*  some  for  another.  **  Uke  ai^ls*  visits*  few  and  far  he- 
Behold  that  dashingly  dressed  woman  tween;  **  him.  I  meafi*  with  the  green 
in  the  private  box  next  the  stage ;  you  spectacles*  snufly  nose*  and  com- 
imagine  she  is  here  to  see  the  perform-  jdexion  which  seems  to  have  derived 
ance— no  such  thinig:  she  sees  neither  no  advantage  from  the  reduction  of 
actors  nor  auditors — shears  neither  the  duty  on  soap :  he  is  a  critic.  You  see 
musk  nor  the  dialogue ;  her  own  play*  with  what  intensity  his  eyes  are  fixed 
performer  and  spectator  in  one ;  her  ^^^9^  ^®  stage*  one  hand  at  the  back 
box  is  the  stage  whereon  she  pUys  of  hiaeai^  lest  a  syllable  should  escapo 
her  frivolous  part ;  every  turn  of  the  him*  the  other  grasping  the  book  of 
head  is  a  dramatic  point  with  her—  the  nlay*  now  for  the  first  time  being 
every  movement  of  the  £sn  a  sitoa-  per&rmed:  the  whole  expresuon  of 
tlon — ^setf  change  9i  posture  a  study  ais  critical  countenance  is  that  of  an 
of  attitude ;  with  whai  aiectation  of  anxiety  lo  ind  fauU*  and  a  desire  to 
coyness  she  half  appears*  and  half  re-  eonvinoe  you  that  he  thinks  he  is 
tires  behind  the  drapery  of  her  box;  thinkings 

how  gimcefuUy  she  flirts  a  book  of  the        The  days*  however*  are  gone*  when 

open^  and  with  what  vuigar  pertiiim-  the  theatrieal  guidnune  was  a  man  of 

oty  she  stares  through  the  doable-  note*  a  name  of  great  authority:  when 

barrelled  opera>glass*  at  a  citlzea*s  xeportess   of  parliamentary    debates 

wife  and  duiahters  on  t'other  side  of  were  ooC  and  the  breakfast  tables  of 

the  house.     You  thiak  that  iU-bied,  the  town  worn  as  yet  undooded  with 

but.  Heaven  hdp  yon  Ifixitjr  and  cool-  deluges    of  senatorial    water  gruel* 

sets  of  slaie   bel«Bf  to  ftiiliTf  thinner  and  more  mawkish  than  that 


we  siMMild  have  said — of  fashion,     issued  by  the  absolute  potentates  of 
She  talks  and  langhs  M^amX,  toe*  that     Somerset  House*  the  theatre  was  the 


the  house  may  take  sotiee  she  is  one  talking-atock  of  the  town :  playgoers 

of  those  who  do  as  they  please.     She  were  as  important  as  politicians ;  in 

grins  perpetually,  not  in   gaiety  of  the  coffee  and  chocolate  houses*  thea- 

heart*  but  to  shew  her  ieetb.     Don  trieal  critics  great  as  junior  lords  of 

WhiskenuMhw,  who  aits  behiad*  keeps  the  treasury*  and  thoae  who  could  go 

his  aoie-tip  dose  to  herear^  whiter-  behind  the  soenei^  as  consequential «» 
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bedchamber  women  in  the  late  minis- 
try.    In  these  days  a  new  play  was 
an  event — as  anew  tax  in  onrs^  though 
attended  with  very    different  sensa* 
tions  :  then  it  was,  not  what  will  Pitt 
doy  or  what  will  Fox  say*  bat  what 
will  Sheridan  writei  or  how  will  Kern- 
ble  play :  then  it  was  not,  what  new 
bill  will  be  brought  in,  but  what  new 
farce  will  be  brought  out :  then  peo- 
ple talked,  as  now,  of  the  House  and 
the    Treasury,    but    neyer    troubled 
themselves  with  the  houses  at  West- 
minster, or  the  treasury  at  Whitehall : 
the  newspapers  of  those  days,  instead 
of  telling  us  for  our  comfort,  every 
morning,  that  we  were  all  going  to  the 
dogs,  would  devote  the  leading  article 
to  invite  us  all  to  go  to  the  play  :  in 
those  Elysian  days,  the  senate  kept 
their  doors  closed,  spouted  away  at 
one  another  across  the  table,  and  no- 
body cared  to  hear  a  syllable,  know- 
ing, as  we  now  know,  that  the  end  of 
all  the  oratory  is  taxation  ;  whereas 
the  theatres  furnished  us  with  some- 
thing or  other   worth  hearing  over 
night,  and    conversing  upon  in  the 
morning,  without  costing  us  any  thing 
more  than  the  price  of  our  admission, 
and  there  is  an  end  on't.  '  Why  is  it 
"not  so  now  ?     Why  are  we  bored  be- 
yond human  endurance,  by  newspaper 
reports    of    parliamentary    speeches 
German  miles  in   length,  while  the 
theatrical   business  of  the  nation — 
much  more  amusing,  and  not  one-flf- 
tieth  so  expensive— is  shoved  awayin- 
^o  obscure  corners  of  our  daily  prints  ? 
The  palmy  days  of  the  theatrical 
critics,  alas,  are  gone,  and  let  the  cri- 
tics themselves  go  along  with  them. 
Let  us  ascend  into  the  galleries,  and 
look  about  us:  curious  it  is  among 
the  gods,  to  watch  the  reflection  in  the 
faces  of  the  unsophisticated  spectators 
of  what  is  going  on  upon  the  stage : 
the  unmoved,  stolid  look  of  the  smock- 
frocked  clown,   and  stupid   stare  of 
wonder  of  his  female  companion ;  one 
glance  at  them  suffices  to  show  that 
no  ray  of  intellectual  light  can  ever 
penetrate  their    hide- bound    skulls  : 
they  came  for  the  pantomime,  and  the 
antics  of  harlequin,  columbine,  panta- 
loon, and  clown,  make  to  them  the 
highest  attraction  of  the  drama :  upon 
them  all  the  exertions  of  the  first  per- 
formers  are    utterly    thrown    away. 
Then   there  is  the  mustached   lire- 
guardsman,  stiff,  erect,  with  an  "  eyes 
right "  expression  of  countenance,  and 


[May, 


military  stolidity  of  face — yet  let  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  be  lieard,  or  a 
stage  combat  attract  his  attention,  then, 
mark  how  his  countenance  lightens, 
his  eye  flashes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
BriUsh  soldier  is  developed.  Let 
Keely,  with  his  half  stupid,  doubly 
comical  stare,  appear  upon  the  scene 
—not  half  so  diverting  is  the  stare  of 
Keely,  as  the  universal  grin  of  a  well- 
fllled  house — reminding  us  of  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  playing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  or,  to  speak  theatrically, 
like  the  sudden  rising  of  the  footlights. 
Or  let  Harley,  dancing  on  tiptoe 
across  the  stage,  show  his  face,  where* 
on  Momus  has  set  his  seal,  how 
hearty  the  guffaw  that  cachinnates 
round  the  regions  occupied  by  the  di- 
vinities— with  what  intense  gratifica- 
tion do  not  the  gods  contemplate  the 
mirth- inspiring  man  ? 

Verily,  a  student  of  human  life  and 
character  will  find  as  much  food  for 
observation  before  as  behind  the  cur- 
tain. 

Talking  of  behind  the  curtain,  re- 
minds us  of  our  first  introduction  to 
that  mysterious  rezion— that  manufac- 
tory of  mimic  worlds,  where  conjurers 
in  fustian  jackets  and  paper  caps, 
without  the  help  of  Aladdin*s  lamp» 
change  you  a  forest  into  a  front  par- 
lour ;  a  desert  into  a  dining-room  ;  a 
stormy  ocean  into  a  flower  garden  ;  a 
palace  into  a  den  of  thieves,  on  the 
sound  of  a  boatswain's  whistle.  When 
a  boy,  who  has  not  longed  for  his  in- 
troduction behind  the  scenes  ?  and  who 
has  not  a  latent  longing  to  be  behind 
the  scenes,  even  when  grown  up  to 
the  stature  of  a  man?  Behind  the 
tcenes — there  is  deep  meaning  in  those 
three  words,  whether  we  take  them 
metaphorically  or  literally.  At  last, 
however,  we  attained  to  the  object  of 
our  ambition — our  friend,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  with  his  usual  overflowing 
good- nature,  gave  us  the  entree.  Had 
the  state  entrance  been  opened  to  us^ 
we  could  not  have  felt  more  honoured 
than  when  admitted  to  the  only  door 
where  hitherto  we  had  been  denied 
admission ;  saluting  with  profound 
respect  a  group  of  gentleman  with 
palid  and  rather  sallow  faces,  in  whom 
we  thought  we  saw  kings,  ghosts,  ban- 
dits, conspirators,  and  what  not,  in 
undress,  we  entered  the  house  ;  grop- 
ing our  way  through  a  series  of  dark 
labyrinthine  passages,  sprinkled  vrith 
saw-dust,  and  draperied  with  festoons 
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of  cobwebs,  fanciAiU^  disposed*  we 
came  at  length  upon  a  strange  por- 
tentous vault,  fitted  with  racks,  wheels, 
pullieSj  hawsers,  and  divers  instru- 
ments  of  torture :  surely,  thought  we, 
those  are  the  Tartarean  shades  of  the 
theatre,  where  ghosts,  dramatic  and 
melo-dramatic,  sprites,  bottle  and 
other  imps,  are  condemned  to  inhabit. 
While  pondering  upon  the  uses  of  the 
intricate  machinery,  an  ethereal  being, 
clothed  in  white,  who,  we  were  in- 
formed, represented  aO"  attendant 
spirit,  entered,  engaged  in  conversa* 
tion  with  a  gnome  in  a  bine  paste^* 
board  headpiece,  with  saucer  eyes, 
who  was  engaged  busily  in  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  with  radishes,  of 
which  the  attendant  spirit  readily  par- 
took. Going  up  stairs,  we  were  de- 
tained by  a  violent  altercation  between 
Jupiter,  who  was  gorgeously  dressed 
with  a  magnificent  gilt-paper  crown, 
and  gems  of  real  paste,  and  one  of  the 
carpenters,  charged  with  having  fas- 
tened a  bunch  of  shavings  to  the 
Thunderer's  rear,  thereby  exposing 
the  Majesty  of  Olympus  to  the  mock- 
ery of  vulgar  mortals :  the  culprit,  to 
our  unfeigned  horror,  addressed  the 
father  of  the  gods  in  a  most  irreverent 
manner,  inviting  him  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  a  certain  place,  which 
we  had  till  now  understood  was  ten- 
anted, not  by  the  gods,  but  by  gentle- 
men of  the  opposite  benches  I  At  the 
top  of  the  stair  stood  Mercury,  his 
caduceus  in  one  hand,  and  a  pot  of 
porter  in  the  other :  we  have  heard  of 

"  The  herald  Mercury 
New  lighted  on  a  beaTen-kiaaing  hill,** 

but  Mercury  with  a  pot  of  porter  was 
a  novelty.  Endeavouring  to  pass 
between  the  messenger  of  Jove  and  the 
wall,  we  happened  to  strike  against 
the  thunder — a  thin  plate  of  sheet»iron 
hanging  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  emit- 
ting, at  our  touch,  an  awful  sound : 
<;lo8e  by,  an  imp  was  grinding  a  white 
substance,  which  we  were  told  was 
powdered  lightning.  Passing  towards 
the^a^  by  which  you  are  to  under- 
atand  the  scene  crossing  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  those  at  either  side  being 
termed  wings,  a  carpenter  tapped  our 
ahoulder,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
our  arrival,  and  intimating  his  read!- 
ness  to  accept  the  customary  *'  foot- 
ing," as  he  called  it,  of  a  gallon  of 
beer.  Having  satisfied  this  gentleman, 
we  proceeded  towards  the  green.room, 
encountering  by  the  way  the  person 
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who  performed  clown  in  the  pantos 
mime,  complaining  bitterly  to  the 
stage-manager  of  columbine,  who  had 
*' spoiled  *"  him,  or,  in  other  words» 
wiped  half  the  paint  from  his  face,  in 
return  for  some  rather  exceptionable 
familiarities  in  which  the  clown  had 
thought  proper  to  indulge,  to  the  ex- 
quisite indignation  of  columbine  afore^ 
said.  In  the  green-room,  we  found 
an  individual  of  grave  deportment,  and 
majestic  air,  talking  very  loud,  ap- 
parently proprietor  of  the  theatre,  and 
all  that  was  tnerein :  on  enquiry,  how- 
ever, we  discovered  that  this  great 
man  was  the  low  comedian  of  the 
house,  enjoying  the  trifling  salary  of 
forty  pounds  a-week,  and  considering 
that  the  chief  talent  of  this  gentleman 
consists  in  grimacing  and  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  his  remuneration  by  no  means 
inadequate.  A  tall,  tallow-faced  young 
lady,  of  about  five-and-thirty,  in  a 
shabby  bonnet  and  shawl,  was  detail* 
ing  her  theatrical  grievances  in  a  very 
hijh  kev  to  a  lack-a-daisical  young 
man — wno  assented  to  any  thing  the 
tallow-faced  lady  said  with  a  nod,  say- 
ing nothing  in  return,  which  indeed 
was  impossible,  the  tallow-faced  lady 
talking  in  a  loud  tragedy  rant,  with- 
out the  slightest  intermission.  In  a 
comer  of  the  room  sat  a  pretty  girl  in 
a  very  short  tunic,  with  flesh-coloured 
silks,  and  ringlets  down  her  back, 
busily  engaged  in  reading  a  series  of 
little  three-cornered  billA,  occasion- 
ally raising  her  eyes,  and  stealing  a 
glance  at  an  opposite  mirror.  We 
cannot  sav  that  we  observed  much  of 
that  good-fellowship  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse between  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  green-room  which  we 
had  been  led  to  expect :  on  the  con- 
trary, we  thought  there  appeared 
much  ceremony  and  coolness  in  their 
intercourse — the  cause  of  our  disap- 
pointment in  this  matter,  we  leave  to 
wiser  heads  than  ours  to  determine. 

If  the  playgoing  reader  expects  at 
our  hands  a  minute  account  of  the 
architectural  merit  or  demerit,  the 
dimensions,  altitudes,  or  capacities, 
of  our  several  theatres,  he  is  wofally 
mistaken,  and  must  refer  to  the  guide<« 
books  upon  the  subject  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  up  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood with  the  information  one  finds 
in  sundry  works  now  on  the  shelves  of 
our  library,  such  as  "  Drury  Lane 
had  its  origin  in  a  cockpit,  but  waa 
afterwards  called  the  Phoenix  |  that 
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ten  of  the  act«n»  who  finmed  part  of 
the  royal  «it«bliihflMDt»  aad  wera 
eaUsd  ^gtntlomen  of  the  groat  cham- 
tWy'  had  ten. yank  of  acariet  clotb^ 
wid^  A  tiiitalilo<|«aBdty  of  lac%  allow- 
od  them  anaoaUy.  That  the  Phceoix 
was  deitxoyed  by  fiMb  hot  arose  from 
iU  ashesy  aocordkig  to  the  oaBtom  of 
that  wild  fowl,  at  the  biddiBg  of  a 
Wiee.  That  the  young  Phoenix  on- 
derweot  many  alterations,  but  fiaally 
had  its  neck  twisted  by  HoUaody  who 
made  a  thud  Pheeintx  on  the  spott  with 
a  gizzard  c^utble  of  containing  three 
thousand  six  hwidred  spectators. 
That  owing  to  the  embarrasamenta 
of  poor  Siimjy  the  face  of  the  new 
Phcnniz  never  was  inished*  and  the 
entire  fowl  was  one  more  ioaated»  in 
the  spring  of  1809»  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  poor  Sherry,  and  the  great  gk»ry  of 
Whitebroady  the  brewer»  who  hatched 
fourth  Phtisni^  £iee  and  feathers 


inclnsivc!,  at  the  trifling  expense  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousattd 
pounds.*' 

There  as  a  story  extant  of  Shertdan 
the  lessee,  and  HoUand  the  areluteot» 
much  too  good  to  be  omitted.  The 
latter  could  by  no  mesM  prcTail  upon 
the  former  to  mtUe^  that  is,  in  plain 
Englishf  to  pay  up  his  little  bill ;  and 
after  hanging  about  Sherry's  house, 
and  hoverii^over  the  theatre  day  after 
day,  at  last  caught  ham  one  fine  morn- 
ing attending  a  relmanal.  As  soon 
as  Sheridan  saw  ham,  he  went  up  to 
the  architect,  exckimi^g  1  **  My  deer 
Holland,  how  d*ye  do  J  You  are  the 
Tory  man  I  waiited  to  see ;  I  haiw  « 
thousand  apok^gaes  to  make  to  yoa» 
and  ftdly  inteaded  to  call  upon  you 
as  soon  as  the  leheanal  was  over." 
Holland  thanked  him,  and  eaateied 
immediately  upon  the  sui^ct  of  their 
accounts*  lapoa  which  Sheridan  m- 
plied,  <'  My  dear  Holland,  they  shall 
all  be  setded  in  the  course  of  the 
morning;  but  do  yon  kaMw»  although 
for  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  moeton- 
thnsiaatic  adaiarers  of  the  beauty  of 
this  theatre^  which  I  think  will  lemain 
for  years  a  q^leadid  moanment  of  ^Sfieuhto 
your  taste  and  gaaiasb  yet  they  tell  me  leMa,asBt 
that  the  pec^le  in  the  one  shilling  gat 
lery  can  scarcely  hear  a  word  that  the 
performers  utter?'*  MrHoUaadex- 
reming  his  surpiiae  at  this  wisrk, 
^  iheruian  sttd*  *'  New,  I  will  go  up 
into  the  gallery,  and  you  shell  stay  on 
the  stage.  I  will  address  you,  aad 
you  shall  aaeertain  the  truth  of  the 
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cordiigly  mounted  up  into  the  lofty 
region  allotted  to  ue  godi^  £ram 
wheauae  he  affected,  ia  dumb  show, 
and  with  annch  apparent  ^*"*f*^nBasi  to 
addrem  the  azehaiect,  who  stood  in 
amaiemeaU  below,  lepeatedly  callai^ 
out,  ''  Speak  louder,  I  caa*t  hear!  " 
After  soiBie  time  spent  in  thiaananaier, 
Sheridan  descended,  asking  HnlLin^ 
if  he  heard  him  tolerably  well?  the 
lattar  ^9*^^^^*^  that  he  naaist  '*^**^^^^ 
that  he  had  not  heard  a  word  Mr 
Sheridan  bad  uttered ;  whereupon  the 
latter  exclaimed,  «<  Why,  Holland, 
I  really  know  not  how  to  beUcTo  y<Ni. 
Why,  I  have  been  bawling  till  I 
thought  my  lungs  woiald  have  burst. 
Surely  you  have  a  cold  this  anoming^ 
that  has  preveaited  you  from  hearing 
me.  Now,  do  yoa  ascend  the  galleiy, 
and  speak  to  me.*'  Wkh  thu  pro* 
posal  Holland  immediately  coaaplic^ 
aiui  when  after  consideiable  fatigue 
he  had  reached  that  elevated  spo^ 
and  had  walked  down  to  the  fnrnt 
seaU  tto  address  Sheridan  from  that 
tremendous  height,  he  foaand  no  one 
on  the  stage  I  Sheridan  had  availed 
himself  of  the  interval  of  their  eepara- 
tion  to  leave  the  theatre^  and  poor  Mr 
HoUaaid,  who  speedUy  discovered  the 
hoa^  had  to  encouaiter  a  thousaaid 
shifts  and  stratagems  of  the  aaaaaa^er, 
before  he  could  obtain  another  siac- 
oessful  interview* 

When  this  lanlaieky  hoiaac»  uaider 
the  mismsni^emeaat  A  Sheridan,  was 
at  the  lowest  ebb  of  popular  disfavour, 
an  afterpiece  was  produced  called  the 
Carawinf  in  wbieh  a  part  was  allotted 
to  a  dog  caBed  Cairo,  who  was  re- 
quired to  jump  hrto  a  small  tamk  of 
water  fixed  in  tbe  mlddleof  the  eti^o, 
from  wtieaee  Im  was  to  seise  a  doH, 
intended  to  isBitale  a  ohild,  aad  bring 
itamheve.     Sack  was  ttseiafiaftimlion 
of  the  pee  pie,  ths^  after  faaviaagneai^ 
deserted  Diairy  Laae  Ibr  a  long  liaae 
iM^BNiy  daey  vedanmd  la  crewda  to  H^ 
mely  to  eea  a  Sviag  dog  j«iK>  into 
red  pieee  of  water.     The  Miy 
aUelasaes;  Hwaa* 
Mettle  pit  or  gdl- 
piaeaiw  ^i 
the  iMins.    A  whimsJi 

Cario  ia  tiieaot  of  sefiagthe 


We  reeelleet  mk,  this 
•oam  years  ago^  the  peiformamees  be 
iM  ^  ScBooi.  pea  Scamat 


ain> 


observation  yoacselC*    Sheridaat  ae-    ii«,cttfaerishigof  tbe  owtaube^M- 


tfiftpanoMiiiaffnMaof  Ih* 

l«t  MMi  nftMrt  VMS  y*ir  A 

ooDTorted  the  house  into  a 

fthtk**  regttliaf  wave  .aoBset  than  one 

vkh  Mb  irihiinMn1i»M  »u  Matt  lo 

■apenMo  i»  pMoiiM  A  ^ee  fer  kMie 

•r  flioBey*    B«it  we  amtt  aat  ^M^]r 

fffodicata  a  defmred   teste  ia   tiM 

towAy  ten  ate  owwmoiuiJ  aherratHn 

into  Iveaka  and  luialei  iUegitiavae ; 

neiit  aioaa  wiU  aot  do  for  Loadea 

good  thiagf  are  aet  goad  every  day 

la  the  yaar«     There  eaa  be  nirtMag 

better  than  roaet  beef  and  pJiiini"ynd" 

ding*  yet  to  be  eendeauied  te  «bC  ao- 

tbiog  eise  w<e«ild  stteily  deaferey  the 

relish :  it  is  the  same  witblbe  dnuaas 

the  town  tims  of  the  ]egitimale«  grows 

oeM,  JaattMitiiw^  aad  iadigMmC  tefces 

a  dislike  te  ks  eedaury  diat^  a^  4&: 

▼ooia  li««r  with  Sheridaa's  ivater-dogy 

«r  cffunehes  beef  beaes  with  Van  Aa- 

bnvgh's  lieas*     The  town  eaiii»ot  bear 

to  be  oompeUed  ta  as  anderiatiag 

vaatiaa  of  fint-nle  tnigedyy^r  aoaoas- 

pUslud  eooiedy :  iiiviaJ,  evea  ebildub 

things  with  Ae  glass  of  eztrease 

novelty*  they  run  after  with  a  delight 

the  trigbest  «LerBisas  ef  poesy  and  wit 

wiil  at  limes  Cdi  teelieit;  itis  Ibalisb 

la  aatlMrs  So  vhiae  avcr^  and  erilica 

te  cry  oat  against  Ibis  yropeositf ;  it 

is  ef  aar  nalHie«  and  weda  it  flimelfaa. 

If  the  greatest  aMn  that  ever  lived 

have  net  dJndsiafJ  te  aolnsa  tksns- 

selves  wilb  the  merest  tiiiss,  why 
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it  is  ealy  far  a  tisae  that  the  Mifsaiile 
attraetioas  paifMadente;  4ba  pnbiia 

jetarns  te  iiim  wba  1 
nent  with  instrasSMSi.  T%^ 
be  Intewaittent  peiieds*  asld  Al^  te 
which  ibe  playgsiag  portion  of  4be 
mteiewlUbeerereiAjecti  bat 
aMnatforatttiBM8,aad  the  tnas 

a  beskbr 
sNlionlntbis 
Tbe 
reflate 


antil  Iha  pnerent,  when  Maeready  has 
wooeaded  to  tbe  OBHdMof  Old  Drrey 
at  a  rent  coaipanatirely  iasigiiifieant, 
tbe  tbeabw  has  been  tbe  eeeae  of 


ar>  Ibey 
tofaeshc^  fi 

ef  ten  Ibaosand  two 


Tbe  Msok  af  that  anfortmrnte 
gar's  spapalatjon  is  well 

nroBi 


yeavSi 


}  be 
day 


tbe  preprieten  liare  Imd  nothb^  te^ 
do  hot  meetj  granble^  alMM  one  an* 
ether,  and  vote  dead  divideads.  At 
present  we  hare  every  bene  of  a  re- 
sasckation  of  the  legitiBBateiy  dramade 
honeans  ef  this,  oar  peoaiiarly  naSiosnl 
theatre,  nader  the  maaagemonit  ef  Mr 
Maeready — a  gentieauia  wbe»  what- 
ever may  be  his  merits  or  defacts  as  a 
performer,  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
merit,  as  manager,  of  sustainiag  with 
proper  pcide  the  respaotafayity  of  iim 
eoneera  to  which  be  has  devoted  his 
ftupitBl  and  talent* 

It  is  aot  oar  purpose  to  dwell  nd- 
aatoly  upon  tbe  particulars  of  stnw 
tare  or  decoratien  in  aay  of  our 
theatres — ^tbat,  as  wo  liava  befora 
stated^  net  fidling  within  tiie  scope  of 
onr  prepased  tmdertaking ;  but  wo 
cannot  help  aotkdag— no  one  wba 
enters  Drury  Lane  theatre  can  help 
notieiag—- the  entrsBMly  ligbi»elegan^ 
aad  siaaple  ehanoter  of  its  interior 
tbe  open-dotad,  gilt  Cerintbiaa  pillMa 
on  eikier -side  llieatagib  with  the  b<»Des 
oaelesed  by  thea^  have  a  ^very  rkdi 
and  Idlfaig  effiset ;  then  the  old  green 
ourtaia  oleared  eC  end  replaeed  by  a 
xieh  cdmasn,  A>nBoed  deeply  with 
gaU  fringe,  drawing  te  oitber 
and'diselesing  a  goignens  dreo- 
is  a  vast  bnpreveaseat,  tiioagn  soi 
what  bsteredaa  a  ihwitre  without  a 
green  eortsin  aeemlag  itfc^  ao  tbeatae 
atallt  tbe  goad  teste  dsipkPBd  in  tbe 
aaaek^    oriaBSsn   and  ^Id  feiwing 


efbflli«  frittered 
away  nito  iittio  patebrs  of  oaloar  and 
aempes  of  gilding,  gTfiag  te  tiw  geao- 


Tha  pit,  eaavaiaed  by  back  and 
ao  maay  stslls,  is 


nlM^g  of  a  less  supportsblu 
ahamolBri  Ite 
aad  other 


sister,  by  My  jsnrs,  ef  old  Drnry, 
has  fewor  histeneal  asseciatiotts,  with 
the  more  than  oonaleibalandng  ad- 
vantage of  not  having  been  saom  than 
tried  w  tbe  fim«  This  tbaste 
Imd  its  origw  in  a  patent  granted  to 
fitf  William  DaveMrtU  wfaoae 
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pany  was  styled  tbe  <'  Dake*8  ser-  twelvemonth  from  '*  ffintt  on  Ed^ 
▼ants/'  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  qnette  **  or  the  leeeons  of  a  dancing- 
York,  afterwards  James    11.      The     master. 

In  the  **  Midsummer  Night*8 
Drbam,"  in  like  manner^  it  was  de- 
lightfnl  to  see  th<B  creations  of  Sbak- 
speare  realized  to  the  utmost  capacity 
of  scenic  effect;  indeed,  not  only  in 
this,  bnt  in  erery  other  prodnotion  of 
this  house,  there  is  not  left  to  the  eye  of 
the  most  fastidious  any  thing  to  wish 
for.  The  exquisite  taste  that  per* 
▼aded  the  Olympic,  under  the  same 
management,  is  transferred  to  a  more 
extended  sphere,  and  is  displayed 
with  greater  breadth  and  concentra- 
tion of  effect 

At  the  rival  house,  too,  a  royal 
academician,  and  one  of  no  mean  re« 
putation,  does  not  disdain  to  lend  his 
pencil  to  illustrate  the  compositions 
of  Handbl  ;  80  that  we  may  safely 
say,  taking  all  things  into  account^ 
that  the  fastidious  and  capricious 
public  were  nerer  so  liberally  catered 
for  by  both  our  managers  of  the  pa« 
tent  theatres  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

At  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  the  manager  g^oes  on  Tery 
steadily,  satisfied  probably  with  tho 
patronage  the  public  so  liberally  ex« 
tend  to  him ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied^ 
that  to  an  epicurean  playgoer,  one 
who  must  have  something  to  stimu- 
late, astonish,  delight,  or  cTen  to  con* 
demn,  the  Haymarket  is  not  the  place : 
sensations  are  not  the  rage  there ;  old 
stock  pieces  are  played  by  the  old 
stock  company,  'old  Strickland  and 
the  rest,  until  we  are  positively  unable 
to  stand  it  any  longer :  then  comes  a 
noveltif — five  acts  of  third-rate  com- 
mon-places, delivered  by  fifch*rate 
characters,  hardly  held  together  by  a 
tenth-rate  plot;  the  hero  stalking* 
talking,  moralizing,  and  sentiment- 
alizing through  the  whole  affur,  the 
rest  of  the  characters  forming  a  stage 
auditory,  unable  to  get  in  a  wc^ 
edgeways.  This,  with  the  interior  of 
a  gfambling-house  for  scenic  eflfect^ 


original  theatre  was  first  opened  by 
the  celebrated  Rich,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  ago,  and  its  career, 
though  occasionally  nnprosperous,  has 
generally  been  more  snccessftd  than 
that  of  its  great  rival  of  Dniry .  While 
the  interior  has  not  the  rich  and  taste- 
ful elegance  that,  before  the  curtain, 
distingnishee  the  rival  house,  it  may 
be  asserted  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  under  no  manage- 
ment hitherto  have  all  the  acces- 
sories of  the  scene,  down  to  the  mi- 
nutest trifle — even  the  pattern  of  a 
shoe  or  the  fashion  of  a  glove— been 
so  minutely,  scmpuldusly,  and  fasti- 
diously attended  to,  as  since  the  autho- 
rity in  these  matters  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Vestris.  The  illusion  of 
the  scene  is  indeed,  in  some  instances, 
perfect.  Who  that  recollects,  in  Lon- 
don AssuEANCE,  the  house  in  Glou- 
cestershire of  Mr  Harkaway,  with  its 
verandahs,  Venetian  blinds,  plate  glass 
windows,  and  splendid  furniture  seen 
here  and  there  within  ;  and  then,  the 
exquisite  little  flower  garden  surround- 
ing this  hospitable  mansion  of  <*  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the 
«lden  time,"  and  the  gravel  walks, 
upon  wliich  yon  might  almost  hear 
the  pebbles  crunch  ^neath  the  tread 
of  the  performers;  who  that  recol- 
lects this  exquisite  scene  does  not  envy 
the  force  of  impudence  that  procured 
for  Mr  Pye  Hillary  an  invitation  to 
such  comfortable  quarters  ?  The  draw- 
ing-room scene  in  the  same  play,  too, 
was  really  an  introduction  to  fashion- 
able life :  we  were  let  in  by  that  scene 
•to  the  mansion  of  a  person  of  first-rate 
fortune  and  refined  taste :  we,  who  have 
no  opportunity  of  knowing  how  the  war 
is  carried  on  among  folks  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  a-year,  are  indebted 
to  the  manager  of  this  theatre  for  a 
letter  of  introduction:  we  are  quite 
serious  when  we  say  that  the  minute 
attention  to  the  conventionalities  of 


genteel  life  displayed  in  the  scenes  of    and  the  hero  proposing  to  one  young 


London  Assurance — and  for  which 
we  are  altogether  indebted  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  management — is 
a  lesson  of  minor  morals ;  and  that, 
fh>m  witnessing  that  representation,  a 
person  who  may  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to   have  his  education    ne- 


lady,  another  young  lady  for  whom  he 
had  formerly  proposed  standing  by  ali 
the  while,  by  way  of  a  sitnation^^this 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  called  a  playy 
published  at  four  mortal  **  tanners  " 
a  copy,  and  turned  out  with  some 
short,   sharp,   taking  title,  such   as 


glected,  will  learn  more  of  the  life  of    «*  Gammon,'*  •*  Fostian,"  *•  RroaiBH,'* 
•good  society  than  he  could  learn  in  a     *•  Huubuo,*'  ••Bamsoo,"  **  Giblbts,** 
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f*  C0WBSEL9**  or  the  like,  is  a  thing  for  drama :  nobody  will  pay  to  be  preach* 

boardiog-schoolfl  to  Tisit  bodUj^  and  ed  at  from  the  stage^  when  they  caa 

for  man- milliners — ^for  whom  indeed  be  i>reacbed  at  from  the  pulpit  for 

this  description  ofdrama  seems  chiefly  nothing.     The  slow  school  has  quite 

intended — to  swear  by  I  gone  off  the  hooks,  done  to  shivers  t 

When  the  run  of  this  precious  pro-  we  laugh  hearlil^  at  stilted  tragedy—* 

duction  is  oyer,  the  Haymarket  puts  in  indeed,  tragedy  is  out  of  date ;  and 

the  waggons  again:  *'Town  and  Coon-  sentimental  comedy  affects  us  contra- 

TBY*'  for  instance,  with   Waixack,  riwise:  the  ideal,  mystificatory,  mouth- 

who  reidly  should  refuse  to  play  the  iog,  stalk'horsing,  fog-in-a-bottle  five 

part,  working    like  a   coal-whipper  act  play  system  will,  be  assured,  come 

through  the  semi-sentimentalism  and  down  by  the  run,  and  nothing  under 

half-heroics  of  that   incarnation   of  a  peerage  will  sustain  the  reputatioa 

rustic  blockbeadism,  Reuben  Glenroy ;  of  the  man  who  sticks  to  it :  the  play* 

«  S?BBD  THB  Pi^uGH,"  aud  all  that  going  world  is  wide  awake  now ;  we 

sort  of  clod-hopping,  which  did  very  have  made  a  grand  discovery  of  late 

well  in  the  days  of  bob-wig»  and  spen-  years,  that  Uf^  still  livest  that  charac- 

cers,  but  reidly  is  as  unsuitable  to  the  ter  is  to  be  caught  from  common  life 

taste  of  our  time,  as  one  of  Pickford's  —that  life  which  delights  us  in  the 

heavy  vans  to  carry  the  mail,  or  a  representation,  because  it  is  our  life  in 

west  country  barge  to  the  purposes  of  the  reality — which  amuses  and  instructs 

transatlantic  communication.  us  because  we  know  U — which  strikes 

The  taste  of  the  town  at  present—  us  like  the  faithful  portrait  of  an  old* 
and  managers  ought  to  look  to  thi»—  remembered  friend— it  is  this  life  of 
seems  to  have  settled  upon  operatic  common  everyday  life  that  takes  us 
performances,  and  upon  comedies  of  by  storm  in  dramatic  as  in  narrative 
everyday  life.     With  regard  to  the  representation.      The    distinguished 
former,  we  presume  that  it  is  one  of  the  and  popular  Boz  was  the  first,  of  late 
rages  that  attack  the  town  at  intervals,  years,  who  cured  the  public  of  that 
like  hot  fits  of  an  ague:   the  magic  short-sightedness  that  couldsee  nothing 
name  of  Kbm blb,  and  the  talent  of  the  amusive  or  instructive  in  the  life  that 
young  lady  who  at  present  so  worthily  lay  close  under  their  eyes :  what  he 
snsti£is  the  credit  of  her  name,  have  has  done  off  the  stage,  the  town  now 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  making  operatic  delights  to  see  done  on  it.     Take,  for 
eatertainnents  the  fiishion ;    and,  as  example,  the  success  of  the  popular 
light,  elegant,  and,  to  the  masses,  novel  performance  of  '*  London    Assua* 
entertainments,  it  is  possible  that  they  ancb,"  than  which  we  cannot  adduce 
may  continue  in  vogne  as  long  as  our  &   more    striking   instance    of  the 
native  talent  Is  able  to  sustain  their  s^ngth  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
peculiar  eharaoter  and  spirit     But  tiie  tide  of  public  favour ;  the  critic*, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  popular  to  be  sure,  said  a  great  many  critical 
taste  has,  within  the  last  few  year*,  things  in  its  disparagement;  to  wit, 
sustained  a  decided  revolution :  even  that  the  plot  was  commonplace— so 
the  highly  polished,  epigrammatic  wit,  Af®  the  plots  of  common  life :  that  the 
and  terse,  pointed,  sparkling  dialogue  dialo^e  was  occasionally  dull— so  are 
of  Sheridan  fail  to  please  now,  as  they  the  dialogues  even  of  critics  occasion- 
used,  beeanse  it  is  not  in  nature  to  ally  dull:    that  many  of  the  good 
have  a  concentration  of  wit  in  every  things  were  borrowed— so  are  a  great 
Bcene^  a  bon  moi  in  eveiy  question,  ia  many  of  our  good  things  borrowed  i 
every  reply  a  repartee :    the  quick,  that  the  interest  sometimes  flags— sa 
nimble,  apprehensive,  are  delighted,  does  the  interest  of  daily  life  some- 
no  doabt,  bat  the  masses  cannot  seize  times  flsg :  what,  in  fact,  are  these 
as  it  flies  the  sparkling  evanescence  objections  but  so  many  confirmatory 
of  the   dialogue :   wherenpoa   these  testimonies  to  the  concurrence  of  thia 
exquisite  gems  of  art  are  for  the  deeet  representation  of  common  life,  or  pro* 
oftener  than  for  the  stage,  and  for  the  totype,  with  its  original  ? 
few  rather  thaa  the  niaay«   Mnch  less  .  Having  thrown  away  a  word  or  twe 
can  the  improved,  educated,  and  re-  upoa  the  state  of  the  public  taste,  at 
fined  taste  of  our  time  relidi  the  heavy  the  time  we  are  writing,  as  rc^arda 
ientiment,  dull  eonceit,  wire-drawn  matters  theatrical,  we  can  scarcelj 
dialogaee,  awkward  plots,  or  oharae>«  consider  this  part  of  our  snlyect  com* 
ter    carieatored  of  the   moralising  plete^  while  omitting  any  considera-. 
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tSov  of  ovr  prewiit  state  and  protpeefar 

^  dramatre  talent,  as  ezMbit«d  in  tke 

anthor  and  actor.     Of  the  former  we 

wUl  tpeaky  when  we  eome  to  consider 

the  Bteraiy  obaraeter  in  the  gross ;  of    grasp  the  scope  and  seanmg^  of  his 

the  lattery  we  can  find  no  hotter  oppor^     anther  aa  foreiW|r,  mere  so»  perhaps* 


wkhovt  the  snhere  9t  his  fiwtfom  that 
Isle  My,  wifli  the  tepms  aft  In^e^  is 
posilipul^  mvpopolarf  yet  is  he  a  man 
ci  ' 


taaantj  te  say  a  fhw  words  than  tike 
present.  We  cannot  hoast  at  the 
present  nonent  of  any  aetoTji  nsaw  or 
fennle,  who  stands  akne^  nnapproadl- 
eh|e»  nnsurpassi^de,  whose  nontion  is 
so  lefty»  ami  so  snrey  that  It  cannot^ 
Bare  hy  death,  be  shaken-— sndt  a  po* 
sition  as  6akrick>  John  Kbvblb, 
SiDDONS,  Kaair,  held  bj  conunoa 
SttfRrage,  and  neiversal  assent — ^there 


Ann  any  saan  Vtna^, 
pntely  nnster  es  the 
seuenihny  bnsineas  of  his  ast;  ye^ 
what  Is  the  fact  ?  Batnre  haThsg*  denied 
hfatt  the  flsebility  of  fscial  asnsele*  the 
ervatie  eye,  wandering  and  Nghteidng, 
er  sadly  tied  with  the  changing  eg-» 
niession  of  the  moment;  the  modn- 
iBlsd  voiee^  Ihtt  and  Benormss  in 
development,    soft    and    sHvery 


is  no  snch  indlridna]  on  our  boerds —    letentivo  passages  ;  hnt,  aboee  all,  the 
no  monarch  player  dossineen  over  the     almeet  mysterioes  power,  wMeh  en 
mimic  worlcL     We  are  in  that  state  or    tberery  first  tragedluis  ever  po; 


interregnum  in  which  talent  becomes 
more  prominent,  and  pains-tahing 
more  praiseworthy,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Taeancies  in  the 
very  highest  walks  of  the  drama  for 
any  worthy  of  the  post  of  honour  to 
assume  it ;  but  no  such  gifted  indlri- 
dnal  appears ;  the  public,  wise  men  of 
the  East,  are  waiting  for  the  rising  of 
a  star,  that  they  may  follow  it,  but  no 
star  arises  to  greet  their  longing  eyes. 
The  historic  giants — the  future  Gar- 
ricks,  9lddonse8,  and  Keans^  are  in 
emhnfOf  and  will  bestow  their  treasures 
upon  posterity.  Mediocri^  on  the 
stage  seems  Uie  character  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  rare  union  of  the 
mental  and  physical  attr%ntes  that 
alene  form  mo  great  actor,  are  want-^ 
ing  to  our  tragedians  ;  there  is  one-* 
we  wiH  not  oMDtion  names,  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  these  gentlemen  hay- 
ing, like  Highland  chlHs,  tiieir  res|>ee- 
tire  factions,  whe  would  tear  us  mto 
pieces  if  we  breathed  on  the  Instre 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  their  choice. 
We  wiR  only  pause  to  remark  how 
absurd  it  is  to  ihid  thnlt  with  some 


or  ever  wiH  posaessy  of  ahsoihing, 
loshsg,  merging  the  actor  in  the 
character — the  player  in  Ids  jday ; 
this  eminent  tragedian  Is  not  only 
net  enlbnstasticaily  admlsedw  biit 
vritb  tiie  great  hulk  of  tile  town  ia^  as 
we  haee  said,  poaMeely  wapepidsr. 
The  fact  la,  nature  has  denied  him 
the  pkj^iquo  for  the  saoeeaaor  ef 
Keen  ;  we  do  net  knew  that  we  Iwve 
not  dene  him  asore  tlian  jastioe^  when 
we  said  that  all  the  asental  alUlhmas 
ef  anoeesa  brtong  te  ham — ^fs 
think  we  have  observed,  that 
sity  ef  feefing  is  often  wanting  ;  hot 
ne  matter  what  may  he  tlie  rsfineasent 
ef  a  man*s  taate,  his  knewkdge  ef 
his  profession,  or  his  desire  for  its 
alevatiaB  and  rmpeotahBty  —  ai 
wideh,  the  gentleman  we  allude  te 
possesses  in  an  emineBt  degree — if  he 
never  can  play  any  body  hnt  IdmeelS 
play  whatever  he  will  %  if  the  tone  ef 
voice,  never  varied  asid  never  pieasiag, 
the  fhee  and  its  espteasion  ever  and 
always  the  saasei  tiie  atage  tread, 
■ay,  even  the  turn  of  the  heed,  Ibtbid 
te  imagine  for  a  moment  tlmt  we  are 


people  for  believing  in  the  infallihtlity    looking  at  Corioianns,  er  BkhmHt,  er 


MmAotkt  end  net  at  Hr  Se-and-Se, 
ef  the   Theatre   Boyal— which  yes 


We  de  not  fanagine  that  the 
ef  this  gevtl< 


ef  a  Pope^  iriwn  we  find  other  people 
^-■and  people,  tooj^  who  n^gbt  knew 
better— trumpeting  their  belief  in  the 
Infollibffity  of  a  player.  This  is  one 
of  the  grand  sonrees  of  error,  porpo» 
tually  wdfing  np  from  the  hearts  of  take  oiisnoa  at  omr 
aien^  whe  make  to  thmnselves  a  god  dsdmta  widi  whieh  the 
of  their  idolatry — ^men  ef  ^ques,  cri« 
ties  playing  upon  one  man  like  Paga* 
Bini  vpon  one  eat-gnl^  or  raAer  net 
se  mech  paying  en  ^  mmi,  as  play- 
ing theman upon  the  veblie.  This 
eeerae  naa  been  adsptsd  with  respect 
te  eneendnet  tTngsdJan,  whose  a^ing 


has  nothing  to  reproach 

mere  than  he 

slxftet  hipriiy  or  have 

hisnooe.  TheywiHsay, 

it 

ef 

taking  the  highest  iraak  Ue 


any 
he 


that 
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or  the  public  ean  bestow ;  bat  in  re- 
tura,  we  take  the  liberty  to  enquire 
whether  it  be  not  more  than  ungeofri 
rous^whether  it  be  not  unjust  to  the 
man*  as  well  as  to  the  pttbfie»  to  set 
up  as  the  great  tragedian  of  the  dapr, 
«Be  whose  nctmal  defiwis  deprive  hun 
•f  half-tbe  kanr  hak(  we  oiMeiMly 


«dDUfr--of  those  altrilntea  that  arast 
necessarily  anile  is  hiss  who  bopea  t» 
live  beyond  hie  age  as  a  finHUrate 
tragic  actor  ? 

At  another  heuse^  we  find  one  Mere 
of  the  spoilt  diildiwi  of  newspaper 
critlriMn  and  we  vnU  say,  thai  if  we 
wished  enl  to  any  man  of  talent,  il 
would  be  that  ho  sfaonld  become  the 
adok  of  a  petty  eliqae,  and  be  by  them 


and  kept  aloof  from  titde-tattle  criti- 
cism, and  the  praises  that  flow  from 
the  lips  of  gossips.  What  is  it  that 
makes  a  paltry  academician  think 
himsdf  a  great  punter?  Because 
he  is  q/'the  academy.  What  coerces 
membm  of  the  British  Asaoeiation 
Isr  the  eneomragemeat  of  eating, 
dftnkfaig,  asid  gwlding,  into  the  he^f 
that  tli^  are  philoeophenf  Beoanee 
tiMir  feUow-pbilesophen  teH  tiiera  so* 
What  makes  a  yootfa»  who  may  by 
aeeidentfind  hie  verses  edged  rate  a 
periodieid,  ceasider  himself  a  Words- 
worth? Beeause  old  ladiee  of  botfi 
seaes  read  them  with  pleasure.  What 
makes  anr  man  a  fool,  bat  the  Ibolirii 
praises  of  hasty,  injudiciow,  and  par- 


e3ulted  to  a  genius*  We  befieve  the  tial  admirers  ? 
ruin  of  mauy  a  yenng  man  of  prensi-  We  were  going  to  ehserre  that  dm 
aingparts,  who,  had  hebeenlet  alone^  son,  not  the  suecessor,  of  the  greateet 
would  have  struggled  and  toiled  night  tragedian  of  ear  time,  has  sufforsd 
and  day  to  ifae  t»  the  levelef  hb  own    maeh  from  this  propenrity  to  praise 

assailing  lum  at  the  outset  of  his  pro* 
fesiAentd  career;  at  the  time,  too^ 
when  the  memory  of  his  distinguished 
£BMther,  who  was  a  great  aotor  because 
he  couldn't  help  it—the  seal,  fire^  and 
intensity  of  genius  breaking  forth  in 
erery  look  he  wore,  in  erery  line  be 
uttered,  which,  if  he  would,  be  wM 
not  have  suppressed — ^was  fresh  in  the 
public  mind.  Study,  labour,  a  fA 
share  of  talent,  and,  above  all,  bearing 
his  facalties  raeeklv,  have  enabled  hfm 
to  overcome  both  ns  friends  and  the 
memory  of  his  great  predecessor,  so 
an  eye  that  never  as  to  sustain  a  highly  cre^KtaMe  posi« 
that  never  tires,**    tion  in  his  profrssion ;  but  we  hear  no 


of  what  n  man  ought  to  do 
towards  eaceUenee— may  be  traced  to 
the  absurd  and  umeasoaaUe  promases 
of  ii^udieioua  eriliesr  who,  -miMmm  to 
push  him  fevward^  often  teow  him 
upon  his  face,  sever  to  rise  again. 
When  a  man  gets  a  diqoe  of  tliie  sort 
At  his  bock,  he  beeoBses  insolent,  idle, 
and  cenc^ed,  Isaeies  that  the  bbj^ 
plauses  of  critics  leflcet  the  approba- 
tion of  the  public,  and  that  all  that 
man  can  do^  As  does.  Alas,  how 
many  Inids  of  Jove — or,  6^  Jove— whoy 
tM"^*"g  they  have  power  to  whsg  an 
«i^e*sfli^it»" 
wmk^anda 


are,  ftmn^  upon  making  trial,  griev*  more  of  the  greoi  s<m  of  a  great  fitther 
oas&y  afflicted  with  the  pipf  and  mar*  — such  phenomena  are  rare  indeed, 
vellously  weiJL  in  the  pen-leather  1    If    and  this  is  not  of  them. 


we  might  soar  so  far  sibove  our  humUo 
flight,  as  to  venture  a  word  of  advice 
to  a  child  of  genius,  it  would  be  thia 
—that,  seclumng  himself  studiously 
from  praise,  more  eqiecially  of  sets  or 
<;Iiques  of  men»  he  should  study  to  de»    look,  speak,  or  act  the  finished  gentl< 


There  u  no  high  eemedlan  upon 

the  stage.     Our  mmatic  gentlemea 

are>  since  Ae  retirement  of  Gharlev 

K.emble,    the    most     extraordinary 

is  not  one  who  ean  either 


nsan  of  our,  or  any  other  day.  Why 
should  we  be  astonished  at  thisj  how- 
ever, when  even  off  the  stage  tiie 
aeeompHshed  gentleman  is  so  eitieme- 
Ivrare?  Some  are  foppisb,  overdcdag 
thrir  man;  oOiers,  slow,  heavy,  and 
languid,  ape  feebly  the  cool  nmcfo- 
biiof  of  the  Bsan  of  fiahion,  irhich 
neae,  save  the  man  of  frsUkm,  can 
perform  with  effect,  for,  hi  him,  this 
IS  not  actf  ng,  but  nataral ;  be  ae^nurea 
a  Bsaa  slady  to  r^}ir^^  himself,  not  Jns  manner  from  his  peritioB,  aad  is 
In  a  eircio  €if  applandiBg  friends ;  tim  what  he  isi  becaose  thns  he  has  Cfrer 
gvealest  miada  have  ever  stood  iione«    been. 


serve  his  own:  this,  if  he  have  the 
spirit  of  a  man  aUiirst  for  lasting 
fame,  be  will  never  possem ;  for  ezoei- 
lenee  is  above  tiM  eloads,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  msde  only  by 
him  who  is  rser  slrugwling  to  attain 
it.  Sets  asid  ellques  give  reputation 
at  too  cheap  a  rate,  al  a  rate  far  below 
the  priee  •  man  who  wishes  the 
steiiiog'  ardele  la  willing  to  pay  for 
it;  in  the  aolitude  of  his  Camber  let 
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Thb  Abbbt. 

"  Snug  lying  in  the  abbey."— Bitals. 


There  are  one  or  two  ezbibitioiiB-^ 
though  it  is  hardly  respectful  to  call 
them  by  that  shiUiog-associated  title— 
-which  we  have  postponedy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tryiug  to  do  justice  to  the 
great  names  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated,  and  the  historical^  classical* 
and  personal  recollections  to  which  a 
▼isit  to  either  of  them— the  Abbey  and 
the  TowBB — ^give  rise.  But  we  find* 
with  regret»  the  more  we  ponder  and 
reflect  upon  all  those  repertories 
of  national  monuments— whether  the 
bones  of  the  mighty  dead  in  the  one  or 
their  trophies  in  the  other — whether 
we  contemplate  the  scene  of  tears, 
groans*  signs*  and  weary  nights  and 
days  of  captivity  in  the  Tower,  or 
tread  lightly  over  the  hallowed  spot 

**  Where  even  the  great  find  rest. 
And  blended  lie  th'   oppressor  and   the, 
opprets'd" — 

we  feel  more  and  more  incapable  of 
treating  these  memorable  places  in  the 
way*  and  with  that  high  tone  thoy 
merit* 

There  is  something  in  the  system 
.  by  which  one  is  compelled  to  visit 
both  the  Abbey  and  the  Tower— dri- 
ven in  a  crowd*  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
before  the  warder  or  ranger  who  acts 
as  shepherd*  which  is  death  to  all 
romance*  and*  as  Bums  has  it*  "  bar* 
dens  a'  within*  and  petrifies  the  feel- 
ing ; "  then  the  telling  down  of  six- 
pences upon  the  nail*  as  if  we  were 
going  into  a  ''bus*'*  has  something 
in  it*  we  know  not  what*  that  reduces 
the  current  of  your  thoughts  into  a 
aizpenny  level*  and  efiectually  puts  an 
end  to  all  the  pleasure  you  proposed 
to  yourself  to  dierive  from  meditation. 
Your  idea  of  the  place  becomes  de- 
graded into  that  of  a  siznenny  show; 
and  when  you  are  hustled  by  a  crowd 
of  curious  impertinents*  cockneys*  pri- 
vate soldiers — who  get  in  for  nothing 
—aborigines  from  the  provinces*  and 
the  like*  we  defy  the  utmost  powers  of 
abstraction  to  carry  you  beyond  the 
notion  that  you  are  merely  going 
through  the  vulgar  routine  of  sight- 
seeing; killings  in  short*  one  of  the 
lions. 

If  we  could  choose  our  time— if  the 


Abbey  and  the  Tower,  instead   of 
being  let  to  small  parCiea  at  sizpenee 
a-hea4»  could  be  hired  by  the  daj  or 
hour*  like  one  of  Searle*8  eight-oared 
cutters*  would  we  not  have  a  meal  of 
them  ?    Yea,  even  a  banqnet ;    we 
would  feast*  revel  in  recollectioDs,  and 
the  reader  should  have  our  tedious- 
ness  willingly  bestowed  upon   him* 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  surfeit.     For  a 
visit  to  the  Tower*  we  should  choose 
the  early  dawn  of  a  cold*  grey^  aatom- 
nal  morning*  when  the  sighing  wind* 
detaching  the  yellow  leaf,  should  gently 
lay  it  at  our  feet*  emblem  of  the  fate 
of  all  things  human— long  ere  the  stir 
of  busy  foot  was  abroad*  and  while 
yet  the  even  tread  of  the  sentinel  on 
the  battlements*  and  the  answering 
echo  of  his  footfall*  were  the  only 
sounds  that  met  the  ear*  would  we 
seat  ourselves  pensively  in  the  mdan- 
choly  prison-cnamber*  or  spell  over 
and  over  again  the  rude  memorials  of 
their  captivity*  inscribed  by  the  falter- 
ing hands  of  hopeless  captives — ^writing 
their  own  epitaphal 

The  Abbey  we  should  visit  in  a 
mild  evening  in  sprmg*  when  the 
warm  sun — element  of  kindling  life — 
streams  his  declining  rays  through  the 
traceried  window,  and  when  all  the 
world  without  is  springing  into  renew- 
ed ezutence-  How  awfiu  the  thought 
that  here,  within  these  walls*  there  is 
no  spring  :— 

"  The  spring  returns*  but  not  to  them  the 
spring* 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or 

mom* 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  summer  ■  son* 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  ikce  di- 
vine." 

Here  is  perpetual  winter— here  the 
cold  hand  of  death  leeps  down  rebel- 
lious spirits  that  brooked  not  the 
supremacy  of  kings*  and  forbida  alike 
monarchs  further  to  oppress  or  slaves 
longer  to  succumb— ^1  base  earth*, 
royal*  noble*  gentle,  and  simple. 
Kings*  warriors*  what  are  they  btf e 
but  cowards  and  slaves  ?  What  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  greatest,  mightiest* 
and  best  of  them*  worth  ? — old  bones,^ 
fiyo  pounds  for  twopenoe.      Above 
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those  bones  what  remain  to  do  thorn 
honour? — a  cold  stone»  a  noseless 
blocks  a  cherub  blubbering,  fame  blow- 
ing a  noiseless  trumpet,  an  epitaph 
recording  every  virtue — they  baa  not  t 
And,  after  ail,  was  it  for  the  honour 
of  being  deposited  in  this  lofty  and 
well-proportioned  bone*hou8e«that  the 
erumbling  dust  below  these  marbles 
kept  the  world  in  hot  water?  We  stamp 
upon  the  vault  ^here  lays  all  that  the 
rats  have  left  of  Elizabeth  our  queen* 
and  the  reverberated  sound  quivers 
around  the  tomb  of  her  sister  and  her 
victim,  Mary  of  Scotland.  Did  the 
heartless  old  woman  dream  that  she 
would  rot  in  the  next  cellar? 

*'  Drop  upon  Fox*a  tomb  a  tear, 
'TiriU  trickle  to  his  rival'i  bier  ;*' 

an*  if  it  will,  where  was  the  use  of 
those  men  keeping  at  such  mortal  dis- 
tance, and  interchanging  words  of  high 
defiance  through  Hfe^  when  death  lays 
them  here,  at  heads  and  tails,  like  beg- 
gars In  St  Gileses  ?  We  are  here,  and 
we  tell  you,  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Richard  the  Second,  Elizabeth,  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  skeletons — and  you, 
meaner  phosphates  of  dukes,  princes, 
field-marshals,  admirals  of  the  red, 
courtiers,  ministers  of  state— and  you 
also,  crackskulls  of  Poets*  Corner — 
that  the  humble  Individual  who  has 
the  honour  to  address  you — we,  even 
we,  the  warm  blood  careering  merrily 
through  these  blue  veins ;  our  osteo- 
logy kept  together  by  sinewy  liga- 
ments, wrapped  up  in  warm  sur touts 
of  good  stout  muscle,  and  covered 
with  Its  appropriate  cuticle;  able  to 
move  about  and  go  whether  we  list, 
take  the  air,  hear  the  lark  carol,  and 
look  at  the  sunbeams  dancing  on  the 
rippling  waters ;  yea,  we  consider  our- 
self  worthier,  greater,  mighUer  than 
ye  all  I 

Hark  in  your  ear,  Bess,  down  be- 
low— can  you  sign  our  death-warrant? 
We  should  rather  think  not,  old  ladv  1 
Where  are  your  lying  poets,  idola- 
trous courtiers,  your  pet  dogs  of 
humanity,  your  two-legged  poodles, 
yea,  and  your  wise  men — where  is 
that  old  muff,  Burleigh ;  where  honest 
Walsingham  ;  where  courtly  Leices- 
ter; where  gallant  Essex,  and  still 
more  gallant  Raleigh?  Where  is 
Anthony  Rudd,  who  preached  before 
yon,  and  told  you  that  age  **  had  fur- 
rowed your  face,  and  besprinkled 
your  hair  whh  Its  meal?"     Where 
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are  all  the  poor  wretches  you  put  to 
deaths  d'ye  hear  ? 

No  answer. 

Lie  still,  ye  unimportant,  useless 
dead — what  are  je  now  more  than 
meanest  dust?  The  present  erier  of 
the  court  at  Westminster  Hall  over 
the  way,  is  of  more  moment  in  the 
eyes  of  men  than  the  whole  lot  of  ye 
—yea,  even  the  live  beadle  of  Pancraa 
parish  is  more  gorgeous,  and  Coroner 
Wakley  oftener  in  the  mouths  of 
men.  What  had  you  in  life  more 
than  I  have  now?— power,  flattery, 
pomp  ?  power,  to  abuse  it — ^flattery  to 
be  befooled  in  the  ear  with— and 
pomp,  to  contrast  with  the  dank,  dark 
hole  wherein  are  stowed  away  your 
miserable  relics.  Bah  I  let  me  live — 
as  long  as  I  can,  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
as  contented  as  I  can ;  let  me  thank 
God  for  what  I  have,  which  Is  better 
to  me  than,  all  your  subterraneous 
majesties  and  graces  ever  had;  be 
yours  the  preterite,  mine  the  present 
and  the  future  tense ;  and  when  deaUi 
comes  for  his  debt,  what  can  befall  me 
wor^e  than  to  be  like  you — buried  and 
forgotten  ?  Where  will  be,  then,  in 
brief,  the  difference  between  us?  no 
more  than  this — you  rot  within,  I 
without  Westminster  Abbey. 

To  come  down  a  peg  or  two, 
leaving  meditations  to  Hervey,  who 
understood  that  sort  of  thing,  the 
Abbey  is  a  pleasant  lounge  in  warm, 
or  we  should  rather  say  very  hot 
weather :  then,  it  is  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  ordinary  ice-house,  and 
with  a  pair  of  cork  soles,  a  muflSer, 
and  a  skull-cap — without  which  no 
one  who  does  not  wish  to  join  com- 
pany with  the  illustrious  dead  should 
enter  the  fane— we  can  get  on  very 
pleasantly;  depositing  your  hat  and 
cane  with  a  foolish- faced,  whisker- 
fringed  man  in  a  black  gown  in  Poet's 
Corner,  you  dangle  about,  looking  at 
the  tomb  of  John  Dryden,  observing, 
by  the  way,  that  the  nobleman  who  had 
the  honour  of  contributing  the  stone—* 
a  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  believe-^ 
has  had  his  own  name  cut  in  letters  aa 
large  as  those  of  the  great  man  he 
professes  to  commemorate !  this  is  like 
the  picture  of  Jacky  Tar  going  to 
heaven  holding  on  by  a  bishop's  tall  I 
Whitbread  the  brewer  put  up  a  bust 
6t  Milton  in  Cripplegate  Church,  but 
he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  inscribe 
beneath  it,  *'  put  up  here  by  Whit- 
bread the  brewers"  however,  when  a 
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duke  doet  a  handsome  iMng,  he  has 
a  right  to  take  care  that  his  merit  shall 
he  handsomefj  acknowledged. 

In  that  comer  hehold  the  chastest 
tahlet  and  best  inscription  in  the 
church, 

0  RARE  BEN  JOHNSON  ! 
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day  in  Wettminaler  Hall,  aaud  the 
rush  of  vitoesses  and  oliema,  the  bnitlt 
of  attorneys, 

The  tedious  forms,  tiie  sofenm  pate. 
The  i>ert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbliag  hall— 

and  then  walk  across  the  way  to  the 
There  is  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Abbey.  Tl^e  vanity  of  all  hnnun 
poor  Goldsmithj  the  profile  of  the  poet  ambitions  cannot  be  more  forcibly  il- 
rra  true  Hibernian  profile,  by  the  way  lustrated.  In  the  Hall,  you  see  learned 
— with  the  inscription  from  the  pen  of  gentlemen  in  wigs,  crowing-,  arguing:, 
^e  great  Sam.  Johnson  :  then  there  is    and  combating  like  rival  bantams  for 


the  monument  to  Shakspeare,  and 
Prior,  and  Gay,  and — but  a  batch  has 
liy  this  time  been  collected,  and  you 
are  desired  to  move  onward,  stopping 
only  to  deposit  your  '*  tizzy**  on  the 


fame.       You    see     hordes — perfect 
swarms  of  the  briefless,  condemned  for 
life  to  look  on  ^hile  other  men  are 
eating ;  or,  what  is  an  hundred-fold 
worse,  to  listen,  while  other  men  sre 
tomb  of  some  defunct  Abbot,  who  has    speaking,  for  the  hopeleu  thirst  of 
the  perpetual  chink  ofsilver  rattling  in    fame.     You  behold  awful,   eminent 
his  ear — pity  the  good  old  soul  cannot    judges    on  the  bench,    representing 
hear  itr-and  you  are  free  of  the  house,     years  of  midnight  anxiety  and  toil,  i 
The  guides,  as  we  have  said,  conduct 
you  at  such  a  rapid  rate, "that  you  have 
no  time  to  admire  or  think  over  what 


you  see :  in  fact,  each  chapel  would 
occupy  with  pleasure  an  entire  day, 
and  that  of  Henry  VII.  you  would 
hardly  thoroughlv  ^haust  in  two  ; 
yfhexL  the  guides  leave  youj  however, 
you  can  stroll  more  at  leisure  through 


employed  in  reaching  that  envied 
elevation,  for  the  hope  of  fame.  Hd[f 
a  minute*s  walk  brings  you  to  a  silent 
city,  where  kings,  heroes,  beauties, 
titles,  fortunes,  sleep  neglected — the 
sleep  of  death — ^no  one  renaemberiof, 
caring  for,  or  troubling  their  heads 
about  them.  We  behold  in  the  tonabs 
how  petty  Is  grandeur — how  puny, 


the  body  of  the  church— and  if  you    power— beauty,  how  unsightly— fame, 


haye  a  sentimental  fellow-meditator 

pnp  who  will  not  talk,  but  who  will 
think  with  you,  there  is  no  greater 
pleasure  of  the  calm,  contemplative 
kind,  than  flitting  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
^nd  pausing  to  recall  wandering  recpl- 
lections  of  the  doings  in  the  flesh  of 
th§  mouldering  tenants  below.  As 
an  effect  of  contrast,  you  cannot  do 
better  than  spend  the  fore  part  of  your 


how  obscure -— fortune,  how  mean; 
and  if,  after  this,  we  return  to  the 
legal  arenSi  so  far  from  seeing  any 
thing  admirable,  or  mighty,  or  great, 
we  behold  a  little  busy  hive  of  sting- 
ing unprofitable  creatures,  humming 
and  droning  away  their  little  lives, 
and  leaving  no  more  lasting  memories 
behind  them  than  the  drones  of  the 
hive  of  lesser  insects. 


Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing. 


When  wo  take  a  lounging  walk 
along  the  Strand,  through  Temple 
Bar,  down.  Fleet  Street,  up  Ludgate 
iti^ji  i^to  Cheapside,  turning  on  our 
heel  at  the  Mansion- House  to  look 
about  us,  contemplating  the  intense 
life  and  concentrated  bustle  of  the 
^cenot  deafened  with  the  babel  of  dis- 
cordant sounds — cartsi,  drays,  wag- 
gons, whip-cracking,  blaspheming, 
blocking-upi  or,  sauntering  westward 
through  Bond  Street,  the  Squares, 
and  away  to  the  Park,  at  half-past 
#ve  o'clock  in  the  London  season, 
who  would  tbinH— or  who,  with  eyea 
aud  ear^,  or,  if  he  have  any  brains, 
with  brains  full  of  all  around  him 


This  sentence  is  like  to  wax  cop- 
sumedly  long — tvho»  we  say»  wouU 
think  that  all  the  world  was  not  here? 
or,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as 
diseasej  imprisonment,  or  death,  in  a 
world  of  life,  action,  and  energy  like 
thb? 

Alas  I  wo  see  not  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  London 
in  our  out-o-'doors  perambulations. 
We  contemplate  the  battle,  delighted 
with  the  noise  of  musketry  and  can- 
non, the  clash  of  sabres,  the  waving  of 
banners  above  the  sulphury  air,  the 
Ufcighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  or.  It  may  be, 
we  are  flgliting  our  owa  battle^  as 
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most  of  ut  ave  ia  Londos,  striving  to 
eut  down  oav  neighboar  and  set  onr 
foot  upon  his  Deck ;  or,  engaged  in  tlie 
more  eongenial  avocation  of  plunder, 
have  nor  time  to  contemplate  other 
batiks  than  onr  own-«we  see  not  the 
dying,  we  hear  not  the  groans  of  the 
woanded,  and  pressing  on,  as  our  fate 
may  determine,  to  victory  or  death, 
we  leave  to  women  and  children  the 
business  of  burying  the  dead  I 

We  have  no  time  to  be  sick  in  Lon- 
don ;  men  of  business  may  die,  to  be 
sure,  now  and  then,  but  no  man  of 
bosiness  ever  was  known  to  be  sick  in 
London :  time  is  money,  and  sickness, 
consuming  our  time,  is  a  thief  and  a 
robber;  sickness  is  a  very  pleasant 
thing  for  those  whohave  nothing  better 
to  do,  but  we  Londoners  cannot  af- 
ford such  luxuries.  We  have  our  busi- 
ness to  ndnd,  and  not  the  spleen  or  the 
vapours ;  and  the  result  is,  that  troub- 
ling ourselves  very  little  about  the  va- 
pouvB  or  the  spleen,  the  spleen  and 
the  vapours  take  themselves  off  into 
the  country,  and  fasten  themselves  on 
the  rural  gentlemen  in  rainy  weather. 
There  is  no  more  salubrious,  we  were 
going  to  say  air,  but  that  would  be  a 
erammer — but  there  is  no  more  salu* 
brious  life  than  life  in  London.  We 
appeal  to  the  bills  of  mortality ;  we 
would  appeal  to  the  office  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General  in  Somerset  House, 
if  wo  could  believe  that  documents  is- 
suing out  of  Whig  offices  could  he  any 
other  than  lies  by  authority ;  but  it  is 
a  known  fact,  and  your  physician  will 
tell  you  so,  that  there  is  no  more  heal- 
thy place  to  live  in  than  London. 

Granted  that  the  air  is  twice  as 
thick  as  the  air  in  barbarous  regions, 
then  as.  your  tme-bom  Cockney,  ia 
Douglas  Jerrold's  farce  of  the ''  Priso- 
ner of  War*'  says,  it  will  last  twice  as 
long;  but  the  truth  Is,  breathing  is 
for  idle  people,  and  we  by  no  means 
envy  the  effeminate  voluptuary  who 
sips  air  as. he  would  sip  claret.  We 
are  content  to  breathe  dense  air  in 
town,  because  we  cannot  have  town 
without  It ;  but  air  is  not  necessarily 
bad  because  it  smacks  of  society.  The 
doctors  say  that  London  is  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  for  a  practitioner, 
because  of  the  absence  of  enidemics ; 
there  is  no  typhus,  no  small-pox,  no 
plague,  (plague  take  it,)  no  intermit- 
tent or  continued  fevers,  no  nothing, 
except  as  the  workhouse  doctor,  who 
attends  us  in  common  with  the  othev 


casual  poor,  observes^  the  iafloenza* 
and  that,  says  the  doctor,  is  bat  a 
snivelling  complaint  after  aU«  Tha 
workhouse  doctor  informs  us,  that 
there  is  but  one  disease  in  Loadoa 
which  oversteps  the  average — ^disease 
of  the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think  of 
the  devilish  work  a  fellow  has  to  maka 
the  two  ends  meet — when  we  know 
that  if  a  man,  an  author  for  example, 
lifts  his  head  a  moment  from  his  ^k 
— if  an  orator  stops  to  spit,  an  artist  to 
wash  his  brnshes — a  thousand  penny- 
less,  characterless,  brainless  brutes  are 
on  the  watch  to  offbr  their  dis-ser- 
vices>  and  to  do  that  for  next  to 
nothing  which  is  nothing  worth,  it  it 
truly  no  marvel,  if  men,  straggliflg 
with  the  unfair  odds  that  beset  m 
adventurer  in  London  life,  find  their 
pumps  worn  out  long  before  theit 
time,  or  that  that  malady  of  the  poet?, 
a  broken  heart,  instead  of  being,  as 
hitherto,  a  dreamy  fiction — a  9gaia 
expressing  the  worn-out,  shattered 
spirit — should  be  a  sad  reality,  and  a 
supplementary  addition  to  the  many 
His  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

It  may  be  safely  averred — ^and  let 
the  College  of  Physicians  coatradid 
it — that  no  place  of  the  Tike  popula- 
tion, in  town  or  country,  has  a  more 
enviable  freedom  from  bodily  disease 
than  the  world  we  live  in — London, 
that  is  to  say ;  but  in  the  like  ratio  of 
our  exceptions  from  physical,  we  are 
deplorably  afflicted  with  mental  infir- 
mities. Snicides — those  tragedies  of 
domestic  life,  freqnent  memorials  of 
excited  hope,  fear,  jealousy,  despair^ 
hatred  of  life,  loathing  of  pleasura 
pursued  to  excess,  false  ideas  of  hon- 
our, and  a  thousand  nameless  and  ia« 
appreciable  things,  present  thenueives 
before  our  memories — so  many  arga« 
meats,  that  the  mind  here  makes  the 
disease;  the  artificial  system  Is  ear« 
ried  too  far,  and  the  soul  is  torn  and 
harassed  out  of  the  yet  healthy  body. 
Then,  of  madness,  raving,  and  melan- 
choly, our  hospitals  of  Bethlem,  Han- 
well,  and  St  Luke's,  give  us  mora 
than  our  fair  proportion.  These  are 
our  plagues,  our  moral  plagues — these 
our  epidemics,  epidemics  of  the  soul. 
But  to  return : — 

Where  are  all  the  killed,  wounded* 
and  missing  of  this  gladiatorial  arena^- 
this  great  battle-field — this  temple  of 
anti-socialism — this  mighty  exponent 
of  the  competitive  principle  ?  What 
has  become  of  tliose  Aor9  de  combat  m 
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the  hand-to-hand  straggle  of  life  ? 
Alas!  nobody,  save  some  useless, 
dreamy,  sentimentalizing  animal»  not 
worth  twopence^  lilte  ourseWes,  has 
leisure  to  think  a  moment  upon  sub- 
jects whose  consideration — nerer pay! 

Where  are  all  the  superannuated 
veterans  of  onr  metropolis— people  of 
the  last  century — quinqa»  sexa,  hepta» 
and  octogenarians— grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  of  the  town  f  where  are 
our  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  Hospitals 
of  civil  life  ?  Few  old  people — decid- 
edly old*  we  mean — are  to  be  seen  in 
the  strong  current  of  our  leading 
thoroughfares :  they  would  be  trodden 
down  and  trampled  upon  in  the  rush 
of  vigorous  life*  It  is  on  the  sheltered 
sides  of  private  streets*  when  the  sun 
is  warm  and  high*  and  the  flags  dry 
and  clean*  that  von  will  see  the  vene- 
rable grey-head*  the  crutch-headed 
cane,  and  the  shrivelled  galligaskins* 
creeping  forth  to  take  the  air ;  here* 
and  to  the  suburbs  and  environs*  an- 
tiquated consols  and  reverend  long 
annuities  retire ;  jointures  in  bom- 
bazeens*  and  rent  charges  in  stomach* 
ers*  high-heeled  shoes*  and  spectacles* 
abound.  Dorcas  associationa  are  mul- 
titudinous ;  and  to  the  poor  are  distri« 
buted  more  tracts  than  halfpence. 
Compaoions*  readers— wretches  hired 
for  their  victuals  to  bear  the  peevish 
insolence  of  age — are  seen  creeping 
about  with  their  employers*  tending 
their  tottering  steps*  and  looking  even 
more  wretched  than  they.  Chemists* 
shops  abound ;  and  broad  brass  plates* 
indicating  the  proximity  of  medical 
and  surgical  attendance*  stare  the  In- 
▼alid  in  the  face  from  every  second 
door. 

In  a  neat  little  garden*  or  shrub- 
bery* for  example*  you  may  see  a  ve* 
nerable  old  gentleman  seated*  basking 
in  the  sun»  while  a  group  of  long- 
haired* bright*eyed  grandchildren 
gambol  about  bis  feet*  upon  whose 
little  tricks  and  antics  the  grandpapa 
smiles  with  grave  complacency:  or  in 
a  Bath  chur*  steadily  propelled  along 
the  pavement  by  a  stalwart  footman* 
guiaed  by  a  handsome  lad  of  sixteen* 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  lovely 
girl*  the  mother  of  a  fine  family*  thus 
nobly  accompanied,  takes  the  air :  or, 
in  a  patent  carriage*  propped  up  by 
piles  of  down*  reclines  a  languid  beauty 
of  fashion*  looking  more  anxious  and 
unhappy  than  if  she  sold  Lucifer 
matches  at  a  halfpenny  a  box. 
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Lord*  wbA  we  think  of  it*  vho 
would  not  be  old*  gouty*  paralylie, 
or  rheumatic  under  auch  uvourable 
circumstances  1  happy  they  who  take 
to  their  beds  with  the  eonsdoosaess 
of  having  sons*  sons'  wives*  daugh- 
ters* and  daughters'  dang^hteiB  aoiklt- 
ous  for  their  recovery  every  dey*  and 
all  day  long:  who  can  tie  up  the 
knocker*  and  silence,  by  the  beip  of 
the  tan-yard*  the  very  stones  of  ibt 
street ;  can  command  the  retired  room, 
the  southern  aspect*  the  close  fitting 
curtains*  the  noiseless  step*  the  skill  ^ 
Chambers*  Bright*  or  Holland ;  vko 
recover  amid  the  oongratolatioiu  and 
the  smiles*  or  experience  the  sighs 
and  tears  of  dntifid  children  and  af- 
fectionate relations!     We  envy  the 
sick  and  dying — in  elegant  houses  in 
the  squares*  where  even  a  aiek  room* 
looking  out  upon  conservatories*  ahrnb- 
beries,  and  enlivened  by  singing  birds, 
must  be  a  paradise !  What  a  pleasure 
it  must  be  to  be  laid  up*  and  how  com- 
fortably ill  these  great  people  must 
be:  call  to  ask  how  the  greali  man 
does*   powdered    lackey    in   purple 
plushes*  and  white  coat  covered  with 
lace*  like  uniform  of  Austrian  gene- 
ral officers*  pokes  bulletin  into  your 
hand: — 

^  **  His  Grace  passed  rather  a  sleepy 
night*  and  was  heard  to  snore  at  in- 
tervals: about  daybreak,  his  Grace 
coughed  twice^  and  the  physicians 
were  sent  for.  His  Grace  fell  asleep 
again*  but  without  further  snoring, 
and  woke  up  at  half-past  twelve,  call- 
ing for  sherry  and  a  biscuit."  Visi- 
ter expresses  delight*  and  ao  forth; 
writes  his  name  in  visiter's  book  with 
silver  pen*  presented  by  the  man  of 
plushes,  and  the  door  flung  wide  open 
by  the  fat  porter*  who  has  ronaed  him- 
self for  the  moment  ont  of  his  habitual 
lethargy  and  leathern  chair  ;  visiter 
takes  his  leave,  praying  heaven  to 
spare  a  life  so  dear  as  that  of  his  Grace 
to  all  who  expect  to  get  any  thing  ont 
of  him  I 

How  different  the  sensation  of  the 
labouring  man  when  the  languor  and 
depression  of  sickness*  produced  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather*  or  the 
severity  of  his  toil*  render  him  unable 
any  longer  to  struggle  inth  hia  grow- 
ing malady  I  With  what  reluctance  be 
retires  from  labour*  and  lays  himself 
down  upon  his  miserable  bed  ;  his 
wife  and  children  beholding  in  the 
powerless  right  arm  and  the  brow  of 
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anguishy  not  only  the  sickness  of  the 
husband  and  the  father^  but  the  priva- 
tion of  daily  breads  the  distraint  of 
their  few  bits  of  furniture  for  rent  I 
The  pawning  of  the  last  ootton  gown» 
and  of  articles  that  even  the  poor  can- 
not take  to  the  pawnbroker  without 
a  blush*  for  medicine  and  attendance : 
the  hopeless  effort  to  restore  the  pro- 
vider of  their  honie»  by  denying  them- 
aeWea  even  the  necessaries  of  life: 
tben»  the  final  breaklng-up  of  the  mi- 
serable family:  the  husband  carried 
to  the  hospitaly  the  wife  and  children 
to  the  workhouse*  and  the  household 
Crods  to  the  brokers  for  arrears  of 
rent  I  Oh  I  it  is  a  dreadfnl  thing  sick- 
ness entering  the  mansions  of  the  chil- 
dren of  toil*  whose  patrimony  is  in 
their  brawny  arm*  and  whom  poverty 
dogs  vith  uninterrupted  step*  no  more 
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than  a  day's  march  beliind :  tangible 
and  real  privations  and  miseries  come 
along  witti  it*  darkening  the  door  and 
the  faces  of  the  indwellers :  and  when 
death*  entering,  makes  desolation  of 
that  home— striking  him  whose  robust 
arm  sustained  the  roof-tree  and  kept 
the  family  together*  then*  indeed*  is 
the  visitation  terrible— inscrutable  the 
dispensation  I 

This  sad  subject  we  must  awhile 
pursue ;  and  the  selfish*  the  frivolous* 
and  the  vain— that  half  of  the  world* 
which*  as  it  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives*  neither  cares  how  it  sickens 
and  dies*  nor  when  it  may  be  buried* 
will  pursue  their  way  rejoicing ;  while 
we  mournfully  enter  upon  a  painful 
portion  of  our  subject*  and  pursue  our 
way  through  the  workhouse*  the  hos* 
pital*  and  the  prison* 


THE  SVEMIIIG  W^LK. 

Mt  lonely  ramble  yester*eve  I  took* 

Along  that  pleasant  path  that  by  the  brook 

(Skirting  its  flowery  margin)  winds  away 

Through  fields  all  fragrant  now  with  new-mown  hi^, 

I  could  not  choose  but  finger  as  I  went* 

A  willing  idler ;  with  a  child's  content* 

Gathering  the  wild-flowers*  on  that  streamlet's  edge* 

Spared  by  the  mower's  scythe ;  a  fringing  ledge 

Of  spiky  pnrple ;  Epilobium  tall* 

Veronicas*  and  cupliko  coronal 

Of  golden  crowsfoot ;  waving  meadow-swoet* 

And  wilding  rose*  that  dipt  the  stream  to  meet. 

And  that  small  brook*  so  shallow  and  so  clear  I 

The  motherrcwe*  without  a  mother's  fear* 

Led  her  young  lamb  from  off  the  shelving  brink* 

Firm  in  the  midway  stream  to  stand  and  drink. 

'Twas  pleasant*  as  it  dipp'd  and  gazed*  to  see 

Its  wonder  at  the  watVy  mimicry ; 

As  here  and  there*  the  ripple  glancing  bVf 

Imaged  an  up-drawn  foot — a  round  black  eye^ 

Wide  staring ;  and  a  nose*  to  meet  his  own 

That  seem'd  advancing  from  below.     Anon* 

From  the  dark  hollow  of  a  little  cove* 

By  an  old  oak-root,  ridily  groin'd  above. 

Where  lay  the  gathered  waters  still  and  deep, 

A  vaulted  well :  e'en  thence  there  seems  to  peep 

A  round  white  staring  face*  that  starts  away 

As  he  himself  starts  back  in  ouick  dismay.— 

Again  advancing*  with  a  bolaer  stare, 

He  butts  defiance.    Lo  I  it  meets  him  there* 

And  answers  threat  with  threat.    He  stands  at  bay* 

Perplex'd ;  and  ripe  for  warfare  or  for  play. 

Who  had  not  loiter'd*  gazed*  and  smiled  like  me^ 

Pleased  with  die  pretty  wanton's  antic  glee? 
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And  cried,  <'  O  Nature  l"  (with  mj  tbankftil  heart, 
*'  How  graceful,  and  how  beautiful  thou  art!*' 

But  all  around  me  in  that  pleasant  place, 
Was  ripe  with  beauty,  harmonyi  and  grace. 
The  glow  of  Bunset  mantled  earth  and  &ky — 
The  evening  breexe  came  softly  shiyering  by, 
Laden  with  incense.    'Mongst  the  tedded  hay. 
The  frefth-di8C0Yer*d  carpet,  emerald  green. 
Outspread  its  veWet  softness  ;  sight,  I  ween. 
Tempting  to  wistful  gaze  of  lowing  kine, 
That  Ui  their  stale,  embrowned  pastures  pine. 
Loathing  and  restless ;  and  impatient  wait 
The  tardy  opening  of  that  bamer  ffate. 
The  mower's  whetstone  then  abanaon*d  thrown ; 
8ilent  his  whistling  scythe— -himself  was  gone ; 
But  gamesome  Echo,  as  he  trudged  away. 
Caught  up  the  burden  of  his  rustic  lay ; — 
Then,  as  the  doubled  cadence  died  remote. 
From  an  old  thorn-bush  near,  came  dropping  out 
A  sweeter  strain  ;  so  tremulously  low 
At  first,  as  if  the  yery  soul  of  wo 
Wail'd  in  its  music :  but  that  dying  close 
Melted  in  air,  and,  on  the  fall,  arose 
A  burst  of  rapture,  swelling  clear  and  strong. 
In  all  the  wild  exuberance  of  song. — 
Methought,  as  all  unseen  I  hearken*d  nigh. 
The  little  minstrel  sang  ezultingly, — 
"  Man  to  his  home  is  gone,  and  leayeth  free 
The  weary  world  at  last,  to  peace  and  me/* 

Peace !  peace  1  but  not  all  peace. — E'en  there  was  heard 

The  yoice  of  mourning :  a  bereayed  bird 

(Ah !  piteous  contrast  to  that  Minstrel  blithe) 

Hoyer  d  about  the  snot^  where  late  the  scythe 

Wide  sweeping,  had  to  prying  eyes  reveald 

Her  lowly  nest — so  cunningly  conceal*d. 

Then,  by  rude  hands  displaced  and  scatter*d,  lay 

The  downy  cradle  of  her  young ;  and  they. 

The  callow  nurselings,  they  with  chirpings  shrill. 

And  auiyering  pinions,  from  her  loaded  bill 

That  late  receiyed  their  portions — where  were  they  ? 

Gone— in  close  wiry  cell  to  pine  away. 

Where  neyer  parent  bird's  returning  strain 

Shall  wake  them  up  to  life  and  loye  again. 

So— loitering — ^lingering — ^musing  as  I  went* 
Homeward  at  last  my  deyions  steps  I  bent, 
(Leaying  the  meadows,)  by  the  forest  road 
That  skirts  the  common.    Many  a  neat  abode. 
Dwelling  of  rural  industry,  I  pass*d. 
And  Uttle  fields  and  gardens,  from  the  waste 
Cribb'dy  long  and  narrow.     Oh !  inyidious  eye. 
That  passeth  not  these  poor  encroachments  fagr 
With  look  averUdt  if  it  may  not  see 
In  strictness  of  judicial  trust ;  or  free 
To  gaze  unharmfVil  on  the  poor  man's  toll 
That  blesseth  not  the  increase  of  the  soil. 

Stirring  with  life  was  eyery  eottage  door. 
The  humble  owner  there  (his  labour  o'er) 
Stood  in  the  sooie^  watching  down  the  west 
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The  rouodf  red  orb  desoending.    To  hb  breast^ 
One  hugg*d  a  little  infant :  one,  wiUi  knife 
Of  clamsy  fashion,  for  the  neat  good- wife 
Wrought  some  rude  implement ;  or  made  repain 
In  the  old  milking  stool,  or  crazy  chair. 
One  stood  intently  poring  o*er  the  stye 
Where  munch'd  his  pig ;  with  ealculating  eye 
Measuring  its  growth,  and  eonnting  o'er  and  o'er^ 
How  much  the  profits^  of  so  many  score. 
And  many  a  one  still  found  some  task  to  do 
In  his  small  garden ;  and  performed  it  too 
With  cheerful  heart,  as  if  such  toil  were  play. 
After  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
And  many  a  one,  as  close  I  pass'd  him  by, 
Bade  me  *^  good  night"  with  rustic  courtesy. 
A  homely  sSutation  I  that  to  me 
Endeareth  evening :  leemeth  then  to  be 
(So  oft  Tve  thought)  a  kindlier  sympathy 
*Tfrixt  all  God's  creatures.     Should  I  reason  why* 
Vain  were  the  attempt.     I  only  feel  His  so — 
Yet  one  perhaps  of  deeper  search  might  show 
The  source  whence  those  mysterious  feelings  flow* 

Is  it  perchance,  as  darkness  draweth  nigh. 
Type  of  the  graye,  where  soon  tre  all  shall  lie ; 
And  sleep,  the  type  of  death,  comes  stealing  on. 
When  all  our  strength,  and  all  our  cunning  gon^ 
The  strongest  sinews  and  the  wisest  head 
Shall  lie  alike  defenceless  as  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  that  iherh  by  some  mysterious  cansei 
Man  toward  man  in  closer  union  draws  ? 
That  then,  perhaps,  as  in  the  dying  hour. 
Distinctions  fade,  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power« 
And  human  hearts  ibstinctlTely  confess 
The  mutual  bond  of  mutual  helplessness,  * 
Mutual  dependence— ayi  of  great  and  small— 
On  one— tne  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

Slowly  the  straggling  cottagers  I  past,. 

Still  homeward  wending,  till  I  reach'd  at  last 

(There  was  I  eyer  woiit  to  StAnd  and  gaze) 

A  lonely  dwelling,  that  in  bygone  days. 

But  two  years  back,  or  littlb  more,  had  been 

The  neatest  tenement  on  Rnshbrodk  green. 

A  better  sort  of  cottage,  it  eontaln'd 

Two  upper  rooms,  whose  windows,  lattiee-pancd> 

Peer'd  through  the  thatch,  and  oyerhangfaig  leayes 

Of  a  young  vine.     On  one  side,  from  the  eayes 

Sloped  down— addition  trim  of  later  date — 

A  long,  low  penthouse ;  oft  with  heart  elate 

Eyed  by  the  builder.—**  Thei'e  forsurei"  said  he^^ 

♦*  When  winter  comes,  how  snug  our  cow  wUl  be* 

And  the  goodwife,  like  fashionable  wiyes. 

Had  her  own  pin-money.    Her  rftraw-roord  hites, 

Ranged  all  a-row  against  the  southem  wAll* 

Yielded  in  prosperous  seasons,  at  the  fall^ 

Such  profits,  as  she  spread  with  honest  pride 

Before  her  well-pleased  partner.    Then,  beside^ 

She  had  her  private  treasure,  hoaMed  up 

For  Christmas  holiday ;  a  spatklfng  eop 

Of  rich  brown  mead,  a  nelghbotir's  Iwarl  to  obeer 

On  winter  evenings ;  $nd  thrctoghoiH  the  year 
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For  passing  gaest»  a  kindly-profferM  treat* 
Of  mild  methegliii«-*mild»  and  pale»  and  sweet. 

There  was  no  garden  kept  like  Isaac  Rao's. 
Soon  after  sunrise  in  tlie  longest  days. 
And  in  the  twilight— bb  hard  taskwork  done-* 
(His  long  day's  labours  in  the  summer  sun,) 
There  might  ;^ou  see  him^  toiling,  toiling  on. 
Till  every  fading  streak  of  day  was  gone. 
*  Tis  true,  no  gainden  eonld  with  Isaao*s  vie 
Round  all  the  common  ;  cramm*d  so  curiously, 
Aud  yet  so  neat  and  fruitful.     Then  the  toail^ 
For  hec^e  it  were  almost  a  sin  to  call 
The  living  rampart — thai  was  Isaac*s  pride ; 
And  there  he  dipt  and  dipt,  and  spied  and  spied. 
That  from  the  quick-set  line,  so  straight  and  true. 
No  yagrant  twig  should  straggle  into  view. 

There  were  no  children  kept  like  Isaac  Rae's, 

And  he  had  seven.    *'  Weil,  my  Phoebe  says,'* 

Himself  once  told  me  just  three  years  agone« 

Presenting  proud  his  last^bom  little  one — 

«<  She  says — the  Lord  sends  hungry  months,  'tis  true. 

But  then  he  sends  the  meat* to  fill  them  too. 

For  we  have  never  wanted,  thanks  to  him  I 

Nor  sha*n*t»  while  Isaac  Rae  has  life  and  limb 

To  labour  for  them  ;  nor  it  sha'n't  be  said 

His  children  ever  broke  the  parish  bread ; 

Not  while  the  Lord  is  good  to  ns»  and  still 

Gives  me  the  strength  to  labour,  with  the  will.** 

The  will  centinued,  but  the  strength,^alasl 
There  came  a  painful  accident  to  pass. 
His  ma8ter*s  team,  for  many  vears  the  same 
His  voice  had  guided,  every  horse  by  name. 
Like  household  dogs,  accustomed  to  obey 
Its  tones  familiar ;  one  unlucky  day 
Startled  to  sudden  madness,  broke  away 
From  all  command ;  and  struggling  to  restrain 
Their  headlong  progress — struggling  all-  in  vain — 
His  footing  fail'd — ^he  fell — andhe  was  gone-^ 
Right  o*er  his  chest  the  wheel  came  crusluDg  on. 
Aud  yet  he  lived  and  lived.     Oh,  lingering  death  I 
How  terrible  thou  art,  when  every  breath 
Is  drawn  with  painful  gasp  ;  and  some  poor  heart 
Of  mother,  child,  or  wife,  for  every  start 
That  shakes  the  sufferer,  feels  a  deadlier  throe- 
Feels,  as  Tve  heard  poor  PhoBbe  say,  as  though 
Each  time  a  drop  of  blood  were  wrung  from  thence. 
It  was  the  will  of  All- wise  Providence 
That  Isaac  long  should  linger  in  his  pain. 
Yet  never  known  to  murmur  or  complain, 
No^nor  to  wish  the  tedious  time  away. 
Was  he,  while  helpless  on  his  bed  he  lay» 
Nor  one  impatient,  fretful  word  to  say. 
Helpless  and  hopeless — ^yet,  a  little  space 
Hope  faintly  dawned.     In  the  kind  surgeon's  face, 
(A  man  of  kind  and  Christian  heart  was  he,) 
The  ever- watchful  wife  was  quick  to  see 
A  changed  expresaiont  but  she  dared  not  say 
«« Is  there  a  hope  ?"  lest  it  should  fade  away. 
That  blessed  gleam  1  and  leave  her  dark  once  more  : 
So  she  was  mute^  but  follow*d  to  the  door 
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With  asking  ey68.— He  (kindly  cautious)  said— - 

*'  Tliere  is  a  otaance— but *'  so  unfiuished 

Leaving  the  sentence.    *Ti8  a  cruel  task 
To  look  discouragement^  on  eyes  that  ask 
Only  for  leave  to  hope«— -a  hard  one>  too, 
Having  permitted  hope*  to  keep  in  view, 
Dashing  her  timid  joy>  the  spectre  fear* 
At  length  they  whisper'd  in  the  poor  man's  ear 
That  he  might  live.     He  only  shook  his  head. 
But  when  a  low  consulting  reach'd  his  bed 
About  the  county  hospital-r-how  there 
Patients  were  treated  with  the  kindest  care- 
How  all  that  medicine*  all  that  skill  could  do 
Was  done  for  them — and  how  they  were  brought  through 
The  tedious  time  of  slow  recovery* 
Better  than  in  their  own  poor  homes  could  be  ; 
Then  lifted  he  his  feeble  voice  to  say* 
**  Send  me  not  there — Oh  I  send  me  not  away 
.  From  my  poor  home— my  true  and  tender  wife* 
And  loving  little  ones*  to  end  my  life 
In  a  strange  place*  with  all  strange  faces  near : 
My  father  and  my  mother  both  died  here-* 
Here  in  this  very  room  in  peace  they  died* 
And  sleep  in  our  own  churchyard  side  by  side ; 
And  I  shall  soon  be  with  them  where  they  lie; 
Send  me  not  hence  in  a  strange  place  to  die  1 
I  shall  not  linger  long— *twill  soon  be  past— 
Oh !  let  me  see  my  children  to  the  last.** 

He  had  his  wish—they  sent  him  not  away  ; 

So  there  upon  his  own  poor  bed  he  lay 

Yet  a  few  weeks*  awaiting  his  release ; 

And  there  at  last  he  closed  his  eyes  in  peace. 

In  Christian  peace  he  yielded  up  his  breath* 

Bat  oh  I  for  him  there  was  a  stiog  in  death — 

His  wife!  his  little  ones  I—and  they  were  seven. 

All  helpless  infants.     .     .     But  for  trust  in  heaven* 

Trust  in  His  word  who  sayeth— **  Leave  to  me . 

Thy  fatherless  children*"  great  assuredly 

The  dying  father's  parting  pang  had  been. 

I  saw  the  widow,  e*er  the  closing  scene*    . 

The  funeral,  was  over.     There  she  sate 

('Twas  on  a  Sabbath  morning)  calm*  sedate* 

Composed  and  neat*  as  she  had  ever  been 

On  the  Lord*8  day*  when  I  so  oil  had  seen 

Her  and  her  husband*  and  their  eldest  three* 

Hastening  to  church :  and  now  prepared  was  she 

And  her  seven  orphans,  all  in  decent  show 

Of  humble  mourning*  that  same  path  to  go* 

Following  the  father's  coffin.     They  were  there, 

The  little  creatnres  I  huddling  round  her  chair. 

Troubled  and  mute*  with  eves  upon  her  fiice 

(Some  tearful)  fiz*d*  and  all  as  if  to  trace 

Its  meekly  mournful  meaning :  all  save  he* 

The  youngest  Innocent :  upon  her  knee 

He  clamber'd  up,  and  crow'd  with  baby  glee* 

And  stroked  her  face*  and  lisp'd  his  father*8  name. 

Then  might  be  seen*  convulsive  through  her  frame* 

A  universal  shudder :  nor  alone 

Struck  to  her  heart  the  call :— a  wailing  moan 

Among  the  elder  orphans  rose*  and  one 

(The  boy  of  whom  his  father  was  so  proud) 

Fell  on  his  mother's  neck*  and  wept  aloud. 
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Her  eyes  were  misty— but  no  tetr  she  shed. 
Kissing  with  qaivering  lips  the  boy's  Aiir  head, 
As  on  her  breast  (the  face  conceal  d)  it  lay/ 
And  then,  to  all  aronnd,  who  came  to  pay 
(Neighbours  and  friends)  to  the  respected  dead 
Their  last  sad  tribute,  some  few  words  she  said  . 
Of  thankfulness  to  each,  and  spoke  of  him 
Calmly :  while  many  an  eye  with  tears  grew  dim. 

The  funeral  moved  : — ^and  through  the  humble  door 
Ho  passed,  who  left  it  to  return  no  more. 
Against  the  side  part,  as  'twas  carried  by, 
They  jarr*d  the  coffin : — ^then  a  stifled  cry 
Escaped  the  widow,  and  a  sigh»  as  though 
From  that  insensate  form^  to  ward  the  blow 
She  felt  upon  her  heart  t  a  moment  all 
In  silence  stopt,  while  one  arranged  the  pall  t 
Then  sounded  slow  the  bearers*  heavy  tread, 
As  to  his  last  long  home  they  bore  the  dead. 

The  staff  and  stay  of  all  the  house  was  gone^ 

And  evil  days  came  darkly  hurrying  on ; 

And  yet  with  all  the  energy  of  love 

(A  widow'd  mother's  I)  that  Ibne  woman  strove 

(The  poor  have  little  leisure  for  tlieir  grief) 

To  feed  her  little  ones  without  relief 

Of  parish  pittance. — "  He  would  grieve,*'  she  thoughtf 

<'  To  know  his  wife  and  babes  so  low  were  brought. 

The  hand  is  cold  that  toil'd  for  us,  'tis  true ; 

But  I  can  still  work  bard ;  and  Jemmy  too 

Grows  helpful,  and  be*ll  earn  a  trifle  soon 

T'ward  his  own  keep.     The  oottage  is  oar  own. 

And  for  the  garden    ...     I  can  dig  there  now» 

Tho'  not  like  him  indeed ; — and  then  one  cow"    •     •     • 

But  then  she  stopt  and  sigh'd.     Alas  1  she  knew 

There  was  a  heavy  debt ;  contracted,  too. 

To  a  hard  creditor,  of  whom  'twas  known 

That  he  severely  recken'd  for  his  own. 

**  But  then,"  thought  she,  "  it  may  not  all  be  true 

Folks  tell  of  him  |  and  when  I  humbly  sue 

Only  for  patience— *for  a  longer  day. 

He  will  not  take  my  ebildren's  bread  away." 

Thou  had*st  to  learn  sad  truth,  poor  simple  one! 

How  ten  times  harder  than  the  hard  flint  stone 

That  human  heart  may  be,  whose  god  is'  gold. 

The  prayer  was  spurn'd — ^the  widow's  cow  ww  sold. 

That  stroke  fell  heavy ;  but  it  emsh'd  not  quite 

The  noble  spirit  that  still  kept  in  sight 

Its  faithful  purpose.    '*  AlPs  not  gone,**  she  said  ; 

"  Their  father's  words  upon  his  dying  bed 

Were—'  Ph<jebe  I  keep  them  from  the  workhouse  walls 

Whilst  thou  hast  strength.    There's  not  a  sparrow  falla 

But  One  above  takes  note  thereof  i  and  He 

Will  not  forsake  thy  little  ones  and  thee.'  *' 

So  she  strove  on.    Yea  t  morning,  noon,  and  night  f 
For  the  late  thiveller  oft  observed  a  light, 
As  o*er  the  moorland  waste  he  look'd  afar, 
From  Phoebe's  cottage,  twinkling  like  a  etar 
Athwart  the  darkness.     And  I've  heard  one  tell — 
One  in  her  prosperous  days  who  knew  her  weli. 
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An  old  wayfaring  man»  whose  lonely  road» 
Oft  after  midnight^  past  her  poor  abode. 
Led  to  the  Village  Inn — I've  heard  him  say. 
How  many  a  time  when  he  has  pass'd  that  way 
At  that  dead  hour*  attracted  by  the  ray 
Of  her  small  candle,  he  has  look*d  within. 
And  seen  her,  with  a  hand  all  pale  and  thin. 
Plying  her  needle.     "  Ay,  so  t/nn,*'  said  he, 
"  As  'twas  held  up  between  the  light  and  me. 
Through  it  the  flame  with  ruddy  brightness  shone-:- 
And  her  poor  face  I — so  sharp  with  care  *twas  grown. 
The  brow  so  wrinkled,  one  could  scarce  have  known 
'Twas  that  same  face  so  fair  to  look  upon. 
The  pleasant,  comely  face  of  Phoebe  Rae. 
Once,"  he  continued,  **  when  a  deep  snow  lay 
On  all  the  country  ;  one  cold  winter*8  night, 
I  pass'd  her  cottage  casement,  whence  the  light 
Shone  forth,  but  with  a  dull  and  fitful  flare ; 
And  when  I  look'd  within,  a  dying  glare 
Flamed  from  its  long,  bent  wick ;  but  not  a  spark 
Lived  on  the  hearth,  where  all  was  cold  and  dark. 
Yet  there  beside,  in  her  accustom'd  pLice, 
The  widow  sat,  upon  her  arms,  her  face 
Fallen  forward  on  the  table,  Where  bad  dropt 
Her  work,  when  the  relaxing  fingers  stopt 
Benumb'd  with  cold.     She  slept  the  heavy  sleep 
Of  one  who  desperately  has  striven  to  keep 
Overwearied  nature  from  her  needful  rest. 
Then  all  at  once  gives  way.    I  did  my  best 
(Gently  awaking)  to  revive,  and  cheer. 
The  drooping  spirit ;  but  her  pain  lay  here,** 
(Striking  his  breast.)    ''  Nor  mine  the  power  to  give 
A  cordial  that  had  made  her  hope  and  live — 
I  could  not  say—'  Poor  sool ! — ^thy  sorrows  cease*- 
Thy  children  shall  have  bread — thy  sick  heart  peace'— 
Bnt  she  has  peace  at  last — and  they  have  bread. 
The  parish  feeds  them,  and  her  weary  head 
Lies  by  her  husband^s.** 

Honest  Adam  Bell ! 
The  old  man  loved  those  simple  peasants  well. 
Whose  chronicler  he  was ;  whose  board  bad  fed. 
Whose  humble  roof  had  sbelterM  his  grey  head. 
Whose  hearth  had  warm'd  him,  and  whose  babes  bad  clung 
About  his  neek,  with  fondly  stammering  tongne. 
Lisping  old  Adam's  name.    Too  tme  he  said. — 
The  cottage  now  is  all  untenanted. 
The  din  of  childish  mirth  resounds  no  more 
(Heart-cheering  mnsic)  from  the  hnmble  door. 
Closed  is  the  door,  and  closed  the  casements  all ; 
There  long  unanswered  may  the  traveller  call. 
Creaks  the  loose  vine,  down  straggling  from  the  Wall, 
And  through  the  thatch,  with  vegetation  green, 

i House  leea  and  moss,)  are  the  rude  rafters  seen— 
ioose  on  its  hinge,  the  garden  wiek«t  sways; 
The  forest  colt  within  th*  enclosure  strays. 
Where  never  yet,  since  Isaac  fenced  it  round, 
Was  hoof-print  seen.     There  idle  weeds  abound ; 
^'ettles  ana  docks,  and  couch  grass,  matting  o*er 
The  walks  and  beds  that  usefcd  produce  bore— 
And  rambling  bindweed,  with  its  flowery  rings. 
Up  the  young  apple-trees  tenacious  dings. 
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Strangling  the  long  wild  stioots,  and  thickly  winds 
Round  currant  bush  and  gooseberry  ;  her  vines 
Knotting  them  fast,  and  dragging  to  the  ground 
Their  matted  heads,  with  barren  verdure  crown'd. 
And  lo  !  poor  Isaac's  pride,  that  prickly  screen — 
What  spoiler's  hand  relentless  there  hath  been  ? 
Alas !  neglect,  by  slower  means  *tis  tme. 
But  not  less  sure,  the  spoiler's  work  will  do- 
Strong  were  the  Temal  shoots ;  the  shearers  eare 
Specially  needed,  but — ^he  was  not  there. 
And  while  succeeding  summer  still  was  yonng. 
High  in  the  straggling  sprays  the  throstle  sung. 
And  through  the  stems,  unsightly  bare  beneath^ 
Pnsh'd  in  the  lawless  stragglers  of  the  heath. 

Snch  now,  so  silent  and  so  desolate, 

Is  Isaac's  cottage.    At  its  crazy  gate 

I  linger  oft ;  and  yester-even  I  staid, 

Till  tender  twilight  with  her  stealthy  shade 

Veird  the  red  sunset.    "  Here  is  peace** — said  I*. 

<*  In  man*s  abode,  in  earth,  in  air  and  sky  ; 

But  the  heart  shrinketh  from  this  deathlike  rest." 

I  thought  upon  the  skylark's  min*d  nest^ 

Upon  her  prisoned  young,  their  captive  lay» 

And  on  the  orphan  babes  of  Isaac  Rae. 

Then  from  th(»  cottage  wall  depended  still, 

A  broken  hoop,  that  oft  with  emulous  skill 

I'd  seen  the  happy  creatures  urge  along : 

And  in  one  comer  lay  a  little  prong, 

Fashion*d  for  childish  hand ;  a  wooden  toy. 

The  father's  shaping  for  his  eldest  boy.^ 

1  said  how  the  loose  vine'swung  to  and  fro. 

Its  long  stems  creaking  with  a  sound  of  wo ! 

But  round  the  little  casement  still  remain'd 

A  tall  blush  rose-tree,  there  by  Phoebe  traiu'd. 

And  loose  depending  o'er  th*  interior  gloom. 

One  pale,  dew-sprinkled  flower,  the  first  to  bloom. 

Hung  down  like  weeping  beauty  o*er  the  tomb. 

I  look'd  and  listen'd.     All  witHin  I  knew 
Was  dark  and  tenantless ;  yet  thence  stole  through 
A  sound  of  life  and  motion ;  something  stirr*d 
The  light  leaves  of  the  rose,  and  a  small  bird 
From  the  dusk  chamber,  through  a  broken  pane. 
Flew  forth  to  light,  and  the  fresh  fields  again. 
"  Art  thou,**  thought  I,  «*  sole  tenant  of  the  cot? 
Innocent  creature  I  Thou  profaneet  not 
What  once  was  the  abode  of  innocence 
Scarcely  less  pure  than  thine/ 

As  if  with  sense 
Of  that  whereon  I  mused,  the  bird  at  hand 
On  an  old  mossy  pear-tree  took  his  stand. 
And  dropped  his  wings,  and  tuned  his  little  throat. 
To  such  a  tender,  soft,  complaining  note* 
So  sweet  I  so  sad  i  so  tremulous !  I  said,   - 
Surely  he  mourns  the  absent  and  the  dead. 
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Thb  natnral  tendency  of  the  ha- 
man  mind  to  admire  the  performers  of 
iUastriooa  actionsy  and  to  forgive  the 
faults  of  the  historian  in  consideration 
of  the  great  qualities  of  his  hero^  must 
hare  contrihuted  very  much  to  the  as- 
tonishing approbation  with  which  my 
friends  and  companions  received  my 
account  of  Fluffy  Jacls.  Whether  the 
energetic  measures  adopted  by  Mr 
Muilins  in  my  behalf  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  flattering  unanimity  which 
now  prevailed  in  our  society^  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say ;  I  shall  only  re- 
mark that  it  is  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage for  an  author  to  have  a  powerful 
friend — a  gentleman  who  will  not  only 
see  no  faults  himself,  but  will  wage 
undying  war  against  any  person  who 
detects  the  slightest  flaw.  Such 
friendly  critic  I  experienced  in  Mr 
Muilins,  who  undertook  to  wop  any 
man  of  his  weight  who  didn't  confess 
that  the  narrative  of  Mr  Winnles's  ad- 
ventures was  the  most  admirable  com- 
position in  the  English  language. 
Mr  Muilins,  I  have  before  observed, 
is  prodigiously  strong,  and  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art  of  self-defence ;  and 
I  was  therefore  unanimously  declared 
to  l)e  the  greatest  author  of  ancient 
or  modem  times.  It  is  probably  not 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  that  the  strength  and  reso- 
lution of  a  critic  have  made  the  fame 
of  an  author;  for  I  have  made  the  re- 
mark from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, that  an  Englishman  uniformly 
acts  on  the  philosophical  principle  of 
a  division  of  labour,  and  allows  the 
tailor  to  make  his  clothes,  the  cook  to 
dress  his  dinner,  and  the  critic  to  fur- 
nish his  judgment.  And  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  he  feels  a  personal 
pride  in  the  correct  fit  of  Stuiz,  and 
the  savoury  skill  of  his  domestic  Ude, 
he  plumes  himself  on  the  infallibility 
of  his  literary  opinions — though  per- 
haps as  incapable  himself  of  criticising 
as  of  cooking  a  French  dinner,  or  cut- 
ting out  a  surtout.  The  only  misfor- 
tune in  my  case  is,  that  the  Influence 
of  the  respected  Muilins  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  his  own  immediate  sphere 
i^-so  that  I  am  perhaps  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  literary  protege  of  some 


country  newspaper,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  great  landations  in  the 
leading  article,  is  considered  by  the  old 
ladies  of  a  whole  country  town  on  a 
level  with  the  Lockharts  and  Wilsons 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  me 
therefore  study  humility  amid  all  this 
din  of  praise,  and  attribute  a  portion 
even  of  Mr  Mullins's  enthusiasm  to 
the  fact,  that  he  is  generally  most  de- 
cided in  his  commendations  when  the 
cold-without,  with  which  he  invigo- 
rates his  eloquence,  is  drunk  at  my 
expense. 

There  was  an  interval  of  several 
weeks,  duriog  which  I  was  much  en- 
gaged with  my  professional  duties, 
between  the  reading  of  my  last  bio- 
graphy and  the  next  meeting  of  any 
considerable  number  of  our  society. 
We  were  dispersed  in  a  great  variety 
of  directions,  and  it  was  only  as  the 
course  of  my  journey  drew  me  near 
Manchester,  where  I  anticipated  a  very 
full  assemblage,  that  I  began  to  make 
preparations  for  another  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  our  circuit.  So  far 
from  finding  any  difficulty  in  collecting 
materials,  my  only  embarrassment 
was  the  selection  of  a  subject,  from 
the  immense  number  of  candidates 
who  were  submitted  to  my  choice. 
Every  person  was  anxious,  apparently, 
for  the  honour  of  his  predecessor,  and 
some  went  even  so  far  as  to  hint  at 
retiring  from  the  society,  in  order  to 
be  themselves  the  heroes  of  my  suc- 
ceeding histories,  promising  me  am- 
ple details  of  their  lives  and  adven- 
tures ;  but  I  determined  to  follow  my 
own  course,  and  to  devote  my  atten- 
tion to  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  had  left  our 
circuit  for  some  years,  and  to  leavo 
the  present  members  altogether  un- 
touched. With  this  view  I  resolved 
to  address  myself  to  my  worthy  friend 
Mr  Piper,  requesting  him  to  favour 
me  with  as  many  details  as  he  was 
able  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  appearance  amongst  us  of  a  very 
young  gentleman,  which  had  created 
a  great  sensaUon,  many  years  before 
most  of  the  present  members  had 
joined  the  society,  and  whose  memory 
was  still  preserved  among  ua  by  the 
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repatation  he  had  left,  of  being  the 
handsomest  fellow  ever  seen  upon 
the  road,  and  the  nickname  to  which 
his  rank  entitled  him,  of  the  **  Court 
Card."  Mr  Piper  was  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  opportunity  I  afforded 
him  of  getting  quit  of  an  iiniDense 
weight  of  ane<^ote  which  had  press- 
ed upon  him  for  many  years  i  for 
he  is  unfortunately  not  gifted  with 
eloquence  in  proportion  to  his  infor- 
mation— his  voice  is  weak  and  his 
modesty  very  remarkable — so  that  he 
has  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  en- 
tertain the  circuit  with  his  rerainis- 
oences  \  the  conversation  there*  as  in 


most  other  places*  being  monopolized 
by  gentlemen  of  powerful  lungs  and 
no  bashfulness.  The  Court  Card  v^ 
thereforct  the  hero  of  the  following 
narrative*  which,  retaining  all  the 
facts  communicated  to  me  by  my 
friend*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
arranging  in  my  own  way }  avd  tihb 
bint  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  te  ae- 
eount  for  a  oireumstance  whiek  at 
first  sight  might  appear  singpolaiv  that 
^bo  story  commencea  many  yeaiv  be- 
fore  the  Court  Card,  or  any  other 
personages  of  the  story,  had  any  oon- 
uexion  with  this  honourable  aoeiety* 


CHAPTBn  L 


On  the  evening  of  the  10th  day  of 
Seprteraber  1804*  it  was  very  evident 
that  great  events  were  expected  in 
the  fine  old  manor-house  of  Eresby. 
A  splendid  building  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  its  first  proprietors*  with 
grand  corridors  and  lofty  halls — with 
rich  tapestries  hung  upon  the  walls* 
and  grotesquely-carved  ornaments  on 
the  oak  rafters  of  the  ceilings;  but 
time  had  had  its  usual  efi^eet  on  Eres- 
by .Manor,  as  well  as  on  inferior 
things*  and  it  had  long  fallen  from  its 
high  estate*  and  settled  into  a  sort  of 
nondescript  building*  between  a  farm- 
house and  a  ruin*  never  visited  by  its 
proprietor*  and  occasionally  let  by 
the  tenant  of  the  es^te,  who  resided 
in  a  modern  mansion  at  a  great  dis- 
tance* to  any  one  who  was  not  de- 
terred ft^m  inhabiting  it  by  its  ex- 
treme loneliness  and  its  very  dilapi- 
dated condition.  It  lies  in  a  deep 
valley  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
districts  of  Devonshire,  within  a  mile 
of  the  loveliest  of  all  inland  seas*  the 
Bristol  channel ;  and  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  splendid  scenery 
in  England.  But  it  was  not  the  love- 
liness of  the  scenery  that  had  tempt- 
ed its  present  occupier  to  make  it  his 
abode  ;  he  seemed  to  have  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  natural  advantages 
it  possessed*  except  in  so  far  as  they 
extended  his  sports — for  the  gun 
and  the  fishing-rod  seemed  the  prin- 
cipal oljects  of  his  attention ;  and  by 
limiting  his  thoughts  to  these  two  ad- 
mirable companions*  he  appeared  to 
be  totally  independent  of  any  other 
society.  The  inhabitants  ofastrag* 
gMng  line  of  houses  which  occupied 


the  whole  oonrse  of  the  Vttlley  down- 
wards to  the  sea,  had  at  fint  woade^ 
ed  what  could  induce  a  gentieman  of 
Mr  Auriol's  appearance  to  take  np 
his  quarters  at  the  old  manor;  but  gra- 
dually he  had  become  a  portion  of 
their  neighbourhood  —  aa  mneh  so* 
indeed,  as  the  old  manor  itself    end 
they  would  have  now  been  equally  as- 
tonished if  Mr  Auriol  had  eeased  te 
occupy  the  house.     His  wife  was  ae)- 
dom  seen  among  the  villagers;  she 
seemed  either  very  proud*  or  in  vety 
bad  health  ;  bnt  still*  aa  ail  that  was 
known  of  her  was  her  kindneea  to  the 
poor  when  they  were  in  distress^  the 
coldness  of  her  manner  was  forgiven, 
and  the  lady  at  the  old  house  was 
quite  as  popular    as  her   husband. 
They  had  now  been  settled  at  Eres- 
by five  or  six  years.     They  had  seen 
nobody — for  there  are  no  families  re- 
sident  within  several  miles  of  the  val- 
ley— except  occasionally  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish*  who*  perhaps*  nll- 
ed  on  them  more  as  a  professional 
duty  Ihan  as  a  neighbonrly  compli- 
ment.     And  therefore*  the  events* 
whatever  they  were,  which  were  now 
about  to  take   place*  were  only  of 
importance  to  the  very  limited  eirele 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  honse. 

Mr  Auriol  sat  beside  a  glorioas 
wood  fire*  which  was  roaring  and 
flashing  up  the  prodigious  efain- 
ney  of  the  great  dining-room*  and 
throwing  a  fitful  light  on  the  prami* 
nent  carvings  on  the  rafterv*  leaving 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  wamseoting 
in  darkness—a  poker*  that  most  Inee- 
timable  comforter  of  the  afKeted* 
companiofi  of  the  knely*  and  relbgwof 
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the  iA\e,  wm  ffem  ttme  to  time  vigo- 
roiisly  applied  to  the  larger  logs,  and 
that  healtb&l  oecopatiooy  aUemated 
at  intervak  irith  a  rapid  walk  through 
the  immense  apartment,  served  to 
work  o£P  some  of  the  nervons  ezeite- 
ment  under  whieh  he  was  evidently 
hiboorlng.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  open  the  door,  and  listen  in  the 
deserted  eorridor,  hut  it  was  impos* 
sihle  to  hear  any  thing  hut  the  whistling 
of  the  autumn  wind  among  the  turn- 
ings and  twisttngs  of  the  passage. 
At  last,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  him- 
self any  longer,  he  rang  a  large  hand- 
bell, whieh  stood  in  a  small  niche 
beside  the  door,  and,  as  if  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  returned  to 
his  employment  of  stirring  up  the 
fire. 

The  door  in  a  short  time  was  gently 
opened,  and  a  little  thick-set,  rough- 
featured  man  walked  towards  the  fire- 
place on  tiptoe. 

<<  It's  ail  right,  sir,"  he  said.  <'  I 
thought  rd  just  come  up  and  tell  you 
so  myself.  Never  saw  any  thing  go- 
ing on  better  in  my  life.'* 

*«HeI  Mr  Hookey,"  said  Mr  Au- 
riol;  "you're  very  good  to  take  so 
much  trouble— but  be  careful,  sir,"  he 
added ;  <'  your  responsibility  on  this 
oceasion  is  awful,  and  failure  may  be 
attended  with  most  appalling  conse- 
quences." 

Mr  Hookey  seemed  struck  with 
alarm  at  these  pompously  spoken  words 
of  Mr  Auriol. 

"  Responsibility  —  consequences, 
sir  ? — I  hope  you  don't — *pon   my 

word,  sir,  I  don't  know" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  fail  to  exert  your 
utmost  skill — but  no,  it  is  too  dreadful 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  dis- 
appointment. I  have  always  felt  a 
conviction  that  a  line  that  traced  up- 
wards through  seven  hundred  years  of 
ihme  and  power,  would  not  be  allowed 
to  fail  I— I  knew  it  I  And  now,  after 
seven  years  of  marriage — of  hope  de- 
layed— to  have  my  expectations  gra- 
tified! I  view  it  as  an  interposition 
of  ProvidencCf  sir,  and  am  grateful 
accordingly." 

*«  You've  great  reason,  Mr  AurioV' 
replied  Mr  Hookey;  '* 'twas  the  luck- 
iest thing  in  the  world  I  had  settled 
at  Risby*  on-  the-  Sea,  sir— you  wouldn't 
have  found  another  practitioner,  sir, 
nearer  than  Barstibble,  sir — and  you, 
couldn't  have  been  luckier  in  a  lady's 


maid,  sir.     I  thinks  Miss  Gribble  a 
perfect  treasure,  sir." 

<*  My  wife  has  great  confidence  in 
her,"  said  Mr  Auriol,  in  a  tone  whieh 
showed  that  he  did  not  share  his 
wife's  opinion  of  the  merits  of  her 
attendant.  *'  Is  she  better  now  ?"  he 
added ;  «« 'tis  a  pity  she^s  so  ill  at  this 
agitating  moment." 

«' She'll  kill  herself,  sir,^  replied 
Mr  Hookey,  *'  out  of  sheer  regard  to 
her  Iddy.  Sieh  a  creature  I  never 
saw.  She'll  be  ill  after  it — I'm  sure 
she  will ;  but  1*11  order  her  to  bed  the 
moment  the  affair  is  over,  and  treat 
her  as  if  she  was  as  much  an  invalid 
as  her  missus.  She's  a  perfect  trea- 
sure, she  is ;  and  if  I  was  a  gentleman 
—a  rich  man  I  mean — I  don't  know 
what  I  wouldn't  do  to  Miss  Gribble— I 
don't  indeed,  sir." 

But  Mr  Auriol  was  too  deep  in  his 
own  contemplations  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  the  panegyrics  of  the  voluble 
Mr  Hookey. 

<'  Hadn't  you  better  go  ?  "  he  said, 
in  a  tone  that  showed  he  was  some- 
what  tired  of  his  companion. 

"Quite  right,  sir,"  replied  that 
worthy  gentleman,  slipping  out  in  the 
same  noiseless  manner  as  he  had  en- 
tered ;  "  things  are  drawing  so  close 
I  can't  be  spared  from  my  post.  It's 
a  maxim  with  me — it  ought  to  be  so 
with  all  medical  men,  sir — never,  on 

any  account,  or  at  any  time" 

*'  To  waste  a  moment  in  '  words 
when  action'  is  needed,"  interposed 
Mr  Auriol ;  **  retire,  sir — a  chattering 
ignorant  blockhead,"  he  added,  when 
his  command  had  been  obeyed,  and 
he  was  reduced  once  more  to  the 
society  of  the  poker ;  **  but  for- 
tunately he  has  had  great  experience 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  all  will  go 
well.  'Twill  be  bad  news  for  my 
lordly  cousin  at  Lindores.  He  has 
been  married  twenty  years,  and  has 
no  children.  How  he'll  envy  my  hap-> 
piness.  If  it  kills  him,  why"— a 
prodigious  thump  on  a  refractory  log 
concluded  the  sentence;  but  it  was 
very  evident  how  the  speech  would 
have  ended,  if  it  had  found  vent  in 
words.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for 
Mr  Auriol .  Born  of  a  younger  branch 
of  a  noble  Scottish  house,  a  number 
of  intermediate  deaths  had  made  him 
next  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
Lindores,  when  he  was  simply  a  lien- 
tenant  in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  The 
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chief  of  the  family^  with  the  predis- 
position— which  he  showed  in  com- 
mon with  most  people— to  hate  his 
successor,  was  hy  no  means  soothed 
hy  the  first  proceedings  of  Mr  Auriol* 
He  received  a  legal  notice  from  that 
gentleman  not  to  proceed  with  some 
improvements  on  one  of  the  estates* 
which  some  indiscreet  friend  had  per- 
suaded him  would  be  hurtful  to  his 
interest.  Lord  Ltndores  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  upstart  relation, 
of  whose  very  existence  he  had  been 
ignorant  till  the  extinction  of  another 
branch  of  the  family,  and  a  deadly 
feud  existed  between  the  cousins ;  for 
Mr  Auriol,  coming  suddenly  into  such 
dazzling  expectations,  was  filled  with 
too  great  an  idea  of  his  own  conse- 
quence to  submit  to  any  concession. 
He  married  the  portionless  daughter 
of  an  English  baronet^  sold  out  from 
the  army^  and  retired,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  cheap  solitude  of  Eresby  Ma- 
Mrs  Auriol  had  been  a  beauty. 
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and  had  married  the  handsome  lieute- 
nant for  love.  Eresby  at  first,  to  a 
woman  with  no  resources,  who  had 
been  the  ornament  of  ball- rooms,  and 
had  always  felt  miserable  when  alone, 
was  worse  than  a  nunnery  or  a  pri- 
son. Love  in  a  cottage,  that  she  had 
pictured  to  herself  in  her  dreams  of 
romance,  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  matrimony  in  an  old  ruin,  with 
three  hundred  'a-year.  Discontent 
made  her  fretful — her  fretfulness  made 
her  husband  unhappy ;  and  though 
she  still  retained  the  inclination  to 
please  him,  she  had  got  so  much  out 
of  the  way  of  it,  that  she  had  nearly 
lost  the  power.  She  became  cold  in 
her  manner  to  every  body— even  to 
her  husband.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
to  exist  without  some  person  to  share 
one's  confidence,  and  as  she  had  long 
found  it  impossible  to  rely  entirely  on 
Mr  Auriol,  she  had  made  more  a  com- 
panion than  a  servant  of  Miss  Gribble, 
who  had  officiated  as  her  maid.  So* 
litude  gives  a  great  advantage  to  a 
clever  designing  woman  over  a  weak 
one  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  positions 
of  these  two  women  were  exchanged 
in  every  thing  but  in  name*  The  lady 
was  under  MLbs  Gribble*s  authority ; 
and  found  it  an  iron  yoke,  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  break, 
if  she  had  had  energy  enough  to  wish 
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to  try  it.  But  of  that  there  was  no 
danger.  Weak  natures  delight  in  be* 
ing  guided ;  and  to  Mrs  Auriol  emaa« 
cipation  would  have  been  cruelty* 
Even  the  approaching  event,  which 
was  to  crown  Mr  AurioFs  felicity»had 
no  effect  in  softening  her  manner  to- 
wards bim.  All  bis  pristine  tender* 
ness  was  re-awakened  ;  he  saw  a 
bright  era  of  rank  and  honour  opening 
before  him ; — ho  forgot  all  her  chiil- 
ness,  and  forgave  every  thing  in  tlie 
gladness  of  his  gratified  ambition; 
but  she  repelled  bim  with  coldness  and 
reserve,  and  devoted  herself  more  than 
ever  to  the  society  of  her  maid.  Mr 
Auriol  took  to  his  fishing-rod  and  liis 
gun  again,  and  ceased  from  any  far- 
ther demonstrations  of  his  aifectioo. 
Married  people's  love  is  more  tried 
by  solitude  than  by  misfortune.  Do* 
mestic  happiness  always  flonrisbes 
roost  in  a  populous  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  Mr  Auriol's  mind,  for  he  was 
evidently  in  deep  thought. 

"  All  right,  sir  I "  exclaimed  our 
medical  acquaintance,  Mr  Hookey, 
rushing  into  the  room ;  **  finest  baby 
as  ever  was  seen." 

'<  What  is  it?"  enquired  Mr  Au- 
riol. 

*'  A  boy,  sir;  you're  quite  right, 
sir — a  reg'lar  trump,  sir." 

"  Thank  Ood  I "  said  Mr  Auriol  so- 
lemnly, and  covered  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.    «  Is  it  likely  to  live  ? " 

<'  Live !  what's  to  make  it  die,  nr  ? 
—I'll  insure  its  life  for  seventy  years 
— it*s  an  immense  long-lived  child,  sir 
— shouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  lived  to 
a  hundred,  sir.*' 

Mr  Auriol  looked  in  the  face  of  tlie 
excited  practitioner,  and  saw  very  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  his  extraordinary 
exertions.  Other  people  might  have 
supposed  that  brandy  and  water  had 
something  to  do  with  the  red  cheek 
and  flaming  eye;  but  no  suspicion 
crossed  Mr  Auriol's  mind.  He  went 
to  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
filled  up  two  glasses  with  wine.  He 
gave  one  to  Mr  Hookey,  and  said,  **  I 
drink  the  health  of  Sholto  Archibald 
Auriol,  the  future  Lord  Lindores.*' 

*'  Quite  right,  sir,*'  said  Mr  Hookey, 
emptying  his  glass ;  '*  I  say  amen  to 
that — it's  easier  than  saying  the  name, 
sir — amen.*' 
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'  Year  aftor  year  passed  on^  and  still 
the  old  manor  of  Eresby  was  the  re- 
sidence of  Mr  Anrioi.  Some  slight 
change  had  taken  place  in  its  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  loud  voices  of  children 
were  ringing  through  the  old  hallsy 
the  tapestries  that  used  to  hang  in  idle 
tatters  were  mended^  a  few  articles 
of  modern  furniture  introduced^  and 
flowers  were  again  cultivated  in  the 
long  deserted  garden.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  these  improvements,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  Sholto  Archibald  and 
his  little  brother  Walter,  who  was 
little  moi^  than  a  year  younger,  Mr 
Auriol  found  his  situation  almost  as 
colitary  as  before.  His  wife  had  be« 
come  more  melancholy  every  year, 
and  more  under  subjection  to  Miss 
Gribble  %  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
friendship  that  had  sprung  up  between 
the  young  people  and  the  children 
of  Mr  Waters,  the  clergynuin,  who  re- 
sided at  Ralston,  about  three  miles 
farther  down  the  coast,  the  retirement 
of  the  place  would  have  been  insup- 
portable. A  boy  and  girl  composed 
the  family  at  the  parsonage— the  boy 
the  same  age  as  Walter,  and  the  girl 
a  few  years  younger.  A  beautiful 
sight  it  was  of  a  fine  summer  evening, 
to  see  Walter  Auriol,  and  Henrv  and 
Emma  Waters,  ui  the  old  garden  at 
Eresby  Manor,  their  light  forms  and 
gay  laughter  contrasting  strangely 
with  the  mouldering  walls  and  moss- 
grown  sundial.  All  the  day  long  the 
three  happy  children  seemed  never  to 
tire  of  running  all  over  the  chokedup 
alleys,  and  down  to  the  brook  that  hid 
itself  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
old  orchard ;  the  elder  brother,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  instructed  to  think 
above  these  childish  amusements,  and 
Miss  Gribble  would  have  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  associate  with  the 
children  of  a  simple  vicar;  accord- 
ingly»  the  young  gentleman  rarely 
joined  them,  unless  to  interfere  with 
their  sports— to  show  bis  superiority 
by  making  himself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible.  Fortunately  Henry 
Waters  discovered  that  the  future 
noble  was  not  so  heroic  as  his  rank 
would  have  required,  and  admi- 
nistered a  drubbmg  that  made  him 
fly  for  protection  to  Miss  Gribble ; 
but  he  and  his  suter  were  instantly 
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banished  from  the  old  manor  by  that 
irate  virago,  and  the  life  of  young 
Walter  made  miserable  by  the  loss  of 
his  companions.  Mr  Auriol  would 
fain  have  interfered ;  but  by  long  ha- 
bitude he  was  so  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  sacrificing  every  thing  for  the 
sake  of  the  hdr  of  his  name  and 
hononrsi  that  he  took  no  steps  in  the 
business.  It  was  therefore  left  to  the 
benevolent  Mr  Waters  himself  to 
soften  the  ofiended  dignity  of  Miss 
Gribble  by  humble  apologies,  and  by 
commanding  his  son  to  make  his  ex- 
cuses to  the  injured  tyrant ;  and  after 
a  while  the  ancient  state  of  amity  was 
restored.  But  there  still  lingered  in 
the  magnanimous  bosom  of  Sholto  a 
hatred  mixed  with  fear—the  bitterest 
hatred  of  all — towards  both  Henry 
Waters  and  his  brother.  But  the 
two  went  on  in  their  amusements,, 
caring  very  little  for  his  v^rath  ;  and 
at  last,  to  the  great  delight  of  both 
parties,  Mr  Waters  called  one  day  at 
the  manor,  and  offered,  if  Mr  Auriol 
would  entrust  him  with  young  Walter, 
to  educate  him  along  with  his  son« 
Walter  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
parsonage,  and  only  occasionally  ran 
over  to  the  manor.  His  reception  on 
these  occasions  was  not  such  as  to 
endear  his  home  to  him  very  much. 
His  brother  was  sulky  and  gloomy ; 
Miss  Gribble  managed  always  to  keep 
him  from  being  alone  with  his  mother; 
and  his  father  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  future  grandeur 
of  his  eldest  son,  that  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  younger.  Strange 
power  of  paternal  pride  I  for  Hyperion 
and  a  satyr  were  not  more  unlike  than 
the  two  boys.  The  eldest  was  a  short, 
square-built,  low- featured  individual, 
with  harsh  manners,  and  the  vanity 
that  consumed  him  impressed  upon 
his  whole  appearance ;  while  the  other 
was  a  fine  open-countenanced  bold- 
eyed  boy,  uniting  in  himself  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  both  his  parents*  If  he  could 
have  seen  the  glow  that  came  to  the 
wasted  cheek  of  his  mother,  and  gave 
a  new  brightness  to  her  eye  when  she 
saw  him ;  if  he  had  seen  the  pride 
that  filled  her  as  she  heard  his  praises 
from  Mr  Waters;  and  had  seen  at 
the  same  time  the  timid  look  she  di- 
rected to  Miss  Qribble,  who  had  now 
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risen  to  be  recognized  as  her  friend 
and  companion,  he  would  not  have 
left  her,  as  he  now  too  often  did»  with 
his  heart  bursting  with  sorrow  at  the 
coldness  <^  her  manner.  He  would 
have  felt  that  she  loTcd  him ;  and 
would  have  known  that  the  was  only 
prevented  from  making  him  aware 
of  the  fall  extent  of  her  tenderness, 
by  a  fear  of  bmng  aoeosed  bj  Miss 
OribUe  of  neglecting  her  ddest  son  : 
for  there  are  some  low  creatnres 
who  heap  every  thing  on  dieir  fa- 
Tourites,  and  regard  attention  to  an- 
other as  an  injostice  to  themselves. 

^  Oh,  very  well  mam,  I  see  how  it 
is!  **Bhesald ;  ''llfs  very  evidentto  every 
body  who  yeu  likes.  *' 

<*GaB  yon  w<Mer  at  my  liking 
WalteTf"  replied  the  lady  submissively. 

^  Me  wonder?  Oh  no ;  far  be  it 
from  me  to  wonder  at  any  thing  of 
the  kind!  Mr  Walter  is  far  hand- 
somer than  the  other — his  brother, 
marm ;  his  eldest  brother— him  as  will 
be  lord,  marm.  Tm  not  a-going  to 
deny  that ;  nor  to  wonder  at  it.  Oh 
no !  I  only  gives  you  notice  that  every 
body  is  a  remarking  of  it — and  it  looks 
so  unnatural  not  to  like  the  heir  the 
best — it  is  indeed,  marm.  I  only  ad- 
vises you  to  bide  your  preference  a 
little  better,  marm — ^that  s  all  that  I 
«ver  ventures  to  do— -Wonder,  marm? 
Oh  no  I" 

•*  Well,  don*t  I  always  show  ray 
preference  to  Sholto?  Don't  I  keep 
the  other  away  from  me?  and  treat 
him  oddly— lian^ly — ^tUl  sometimes 
I  ask  myself,  can  I  be  his  mother?'* 

'*  And  what  do  you  answer  when 
you  asks  yourself  that  *ere  question, 
marm?  Do  you  answer  In  tne  affir- 
mative, as  the  Reverend  Mr  Cursand- 
liowl  at  the  chapel  says — or  do  you 
answer  in  theBegattve  ?  I  advises  you 
not  to  ask  such  extraorifinary  ques- 
tions, marm,  but  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  your  eldest  bom,  that's  what 
I  advises— and  moreover,  and  not- 
withstanding, as  Mr  Cursandhowl 
says,  he's  worth  a  mifiion  of  that  saucy 
jackanapes,  and  I  thinks  he  would  be 
better  behaved  if  he  stayed  more  con- 
stant at  the  house  of  the  man  of  sin,  as 
Mr  Cursandhowl  calls  that  wolf  in 
sheen's  clothing,  Mr  Waters— and  did 
not  Keep  rtranmg  over  here  once  or 
twioe  a  fortnigU.  My  young  lord 
dont  like  it;  ami  wben  the  title  comes, 
will  keep  bim  out  of  his  sight— that 
Fm  sure  of,  mam." 


*\  I  haven't  seen  him — ^no— not  for 
a  month"  faltered  the  mother. 

**  Yes;  but  then  yon  see  Sholto 
every  day — you  can  gaze  in  his  beau- 
tiful face,  and  look  in  Ins  beaotifnl 
eyes,  and  hear  hb  beanttlni  voice. 
If  ever  there  was  a  kn'd's  son  an  angel, 
it's  him  as  will  be  young  Lord  Lin- 
dopes.  I  don^t  think  I  ever  sees  you 
a-klsshig  him.  I  really  adviees  you, 
nam,  to  kiss  the  dear  boy.  It  wofdd 
look  so  motherly,  narm;  it  would  in- 
deed." Mrs  Auriol  made  no  answer, 
but  tears  came  to  her  eyes,  and  the 
amiaUe  Miss  GribUe  pursued  her  tri- 
umph. '«  Oh  I  you're  always  so  ready 
a-crying  when  I  stands  up  for  tlie 
eldest  son  $  bat  I  thinks  if  s  my  duty, 
marm,  or  the  dear  ehUd  would  be  ne- 
glected altogether.  He  has  no  friends 
but  me,  marm — no,  not  his  own  father 
and  mother,  marm,  and  that's  what  it 
is  that  makes  me  always  take  his  part ; 
and  here  he  oomes,  marm  ;  I  hears  his 
foot  in  the  passage.*' 

Mr  Sliolto  Archibald  Anriol  here 
entered  the  room.  He  was  now  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  might  easily 
have  passed  for  half  a-donen  years 
older. 

^  Come  in,  my  dear  young  master,** 
said  MissGribble;  *<  your  moth w  was 
just  assaying  she  was  a-longing  to  see 
you — ^wasn't  yon,  marm  ?*' 

**  Where's  father  ? "  said  the  youfh^ 
without  paying  any  attention  to  Miss 
Cribble's  address.  **  I  don't  nare 
whether  she  was  longing  to  see  ne  or 
not — ^Where's  frther,  I  say  ?  " 

^  He  has  gone  over  to  the  pareon- 
age,  to  bring  the  boys  and  Emma 
back  with  him,"  said  Mrs  AurioL 

^  Always  the  way.  What  are  these 
Waterses  always  doing  here?" 

**  That's  the  exact  same  thing  as  I 
was  a-saying,  sir,  to  your  modier ;  it's 
a  providendial  croinddenee,  as  Mr 
Cursandhowl  says"  ■ 

<'  Hold  ydur  tongue  aiioat  snoh  a 
low-bom  rascal,"  replied  the  youth. 
^  A  man  wants  to  see  lather  on  basi- 
cess,  he  says,  of  importance**— -^ 

**  Hadn't  you  better  walk  over  to  the 
parsonage^  and  bring  them  home?" 
said  Mrs  Auriol. 

««Mer  Implied  ihe  son;  ^111  do 
nothing  of  the  kind;  a  pretty  thing  to 
ask  me  to  do— to  go  over  to  the  par- 
sonage, as  if  I  waa  aconamon  measen- 
ger!" 

**A  pretty  thing  indeed,  nann,** 
fihined  la    Mhs  GriMUe^  ''ns  my 
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young  master  says.  He  has  more  mise ;  and  our  ofl^h  has  ta'en  posses- 
pride>  marm«  than  to  demean  himself  sion  till  vour  lordship  gangs  down  ta 
in  any  way  of  the  kind.    He  knows     the  Castle." 

It  was  the  first  dme  Mr  Auriol  had 


m  any  way 

his  station,  marm»  and  I  haye  always 
taught  him  neyer  to  let  any  body  else 
forget  it,  marm,  and  that* s  more.'* 

**  But  the  business  u  of  importance/' 
said  Mrs  Auriol.  ''  Where  does  the 
man  come  from  ?" 

«<What  should  I  know?^  replied 
Mr  Sholto.  "  Do  you  think  I  talk  to 
such  feUows  ?  " 

M  Well,  some  one  had  better  be 
sent  for  Mr  Auriol.  He  was  to  be 
back  by  twelye  o'clock,  and  it's  now 
nearly  one.  Are  you  sure  they  are 
not  in  the  garden?" 

*'  I  don*t  know — and  don't  care," 
said  the  youth  as  he  stalked  out  of  the 
roem*  l3ut  whether  from  curiosity 
about  the  business  of  importance, 
whateyer  it  was,  or  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  unciyil  to  his  brother 
and  the  Waterses,  he  lounged  towards 
the  garden.  At  the  end  of  the  mun 
wd^L  he  saw  the  party  assembled ;  Mr 
Waters  was  among  them;  and  the 
three  young  people  were  apparently 
as  happy  as  youth  and  fine  weather 
could  make  them.  Mrs  Auriol  was 
in  conyersation  with  Mr  Waters,  when 
a  sudden  cessation  in  the  joyous  ex- 
clamations of  the  two  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  looked  down  the  walk 
and  saw  Sholto  approaching,  followed 
•at  no  great  distance  by  the  strangw 
who  had  asked  to  see  him ;  and  haA 
been  directed  towards  the  garden  as 
•the  likeliest  place  to  find  him. 

M  This  man  wants  to  see  you,*'  said 
:Sholto,  placing  his  foot  at  the  same 
time  on  a  bunch  of  flowers  which  £m- 
^«ia  had  gadiered  to  carry  home. 

**  Who  is  it  ?"  enquired  Mr  Auriol, 
whose  solitude  had  made  him  too  ner« 
Tous  to  receiye  any  one  without  trepi- 
'  -dation. 

«<  What  should  I  know,"  replied  the 
graceful  youth ;  ''can't  you  ask  him  f  " 

The  stranger  by  this  time  ap- 
fffoached,  and  lifted  has  hat  with  a 
profound  obeisance. 

<<  I'm  sent  here  by  the  great  W. S.'s 
of  Edinbro,  Multiplepoindings  and 
Homings — ye'U  maybe  hae  heard 
teH  o'  them-^they're  weel  kent  in  the 
Court  o'  Session— 4o  tell  ye  that  Laid 
.  lindores  is  dead" 

^  Is  it  possible  ?  **  exclaimed  the  as- 
.  tonished  auditor. 

*'  There's  nae  doabt  on  the  pint. 
Here's  a  legal  certificatioQ  of  the  de- 


been  addressed  by  his  title,  and  he 
started.  He  had  some  thoughts  of 
diyinginto  his  pocket  for  half  a-orown 
to  reward  the  messenger;  but  on  re- 
fleeting  that  Messrs  Multiplepoindioga 
and  Co.  would  probably  take  good 
care  of  themseWes  in  their  bill,  he  re- 
flolyed  to  saye  the  useless  expense. 

«<  This  is  quite  unexpected.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do,  Mr 
Waters?" 

*'  Your  lordship  should  lose  no  time 
in  entering  on  possesion.  I  should 
recommend  you  going  to  Edinburgh 
immediately,  to  put  yourself  in  com- 
munication with  your  agents.  Thera 
will  probably  be  a  number  of  forms 
to  go  through ;  and  wheneyer  the  busi* 
ness  part  of  the  arrangement  is  com- 
pleted, I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  go 
down  as  escort  to  Lady  Lindores." 

<c  Nobody  wants  any  seryice  of  the 
kind,"  interposed  Sholto.  **  Mother 
can  take  good  enough  care  of  herself; 
and  old  Gribble  can  manage  it  all." 

''  You  should  thank  Mr  Waters 
for  his  offer,  Sholto." 

«*  Why  should  I? — His  journey 
would  be  at  our  expense,  I  s'pose — and 
I  wont  haye  it ;  and  that's  enough.'* 

**  I'm  afiraid  we  must  not  contra- 
diet  the  Master  of  Lindores,"  said 
ids  lordship  apologetically,  <<  on  this 
happy  oocasion.  I  think  I  shall  start 
this  yery  hour." 

''  i'ye  gotten  a  poshaise  at  the  yett,'* 
said  the  messenger ;  ''  if  you  like  we 
can  get  in't  as  &r  as  Brunstlple." 

**  Lord  Lindores  and  I  shall  go 
inside,"  said  Sholto;  ''and,  as  for 
you,  you  can  either  walk  or  hang  on 
bdiind,  whicheyer  you  Uke." 

^  I  wad  like  to  ken  wha  ye  are, 
young  man,  afore  I  answer  the  obser- 
vations you*ye  made  to  the  society. 
Ye'll  be  the  wallet,  may  be,  or  his 
lordship's  body  futman  ?  Noo^  if  such 
is  the  case,  I  gie  ye  fair  notice,  that  if 
eyer  yer  ugly  mooth  is  opened"-     ■  ■ 

**  That  is  my  son,  ur,"  interrupted 
Lord  Lindores,  who  dreaded  the  bd- 
tigerent  propensities  of  the  Scotch 
messenger — **  my  eldest  son,  sir;  the 
Master  of  Lindores." 

**  That!  I  wadna  haa  belieyed  it; 
but,  if  such  is  the  case^  I  humbly  ask 
his  pardon;  and  beg  to  assure  him, 
if  I  hadna  been  misled  by  hit  beha- 
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Tiour  and  appearance^  I  wadna  hae 
treated  him  with  such  disrespect. 
But  we  shouldna  lose  time  with  clish- 
xnaclavers.  The  suner  your  lordship 
gets  down  to  the  north,  the  better  for 
a*  concerned/* 
•*You  are   quite  right  Mr — ah— 

ah!" 

**  Morrison's  my  name — George  or 
Geordie— it's  a'  the  same  tiling  in  the 
north." 

«'  Welly  Mr  Morrison^  I  shall 
merely  go  and  and  announce  this  im- 
portant intelligence  to  my  wife ;  and 
we  shall  then  start  immecUately." 

"  Peremptorie  et  sine  mora ;  and 
that's  baith  good  sense  and  good 
Latin,'*  replied  the  legal  Mr  Morri- 
son,  as,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  proceeded  to  the  house. 

In  the  great  dark  dining-room  they 
found  Lady  Lindores  propped  up  in 
a  large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  and 
Miss  Gribble,  as  usual,  at  her  side. 

«•  I've  come  to  wish  you  joy,  my 
dear,'*  said  Lord  Lindores,  holding 
out  his  hand;  ''and  to  present  our 
two  boys  to  you  in  their  new  rank— • 
the  Master  of  Lindores,  and  the  Ho- 


nourable Walter  Auriol.  My  cousin 
is  dead,  and  I  have  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estate.*' 

By  a  great  effort  the  ladj  raiKd 
herself  in  her  chair,  and,  holding  out 
her  arm,  said,  '<  Come  to  me — come 
to  me." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Walter; 
but  Miss  Gribble  interposed  with  ber 
sharp  shrill  Toice. 

**  Sholto,  go  to  TOUT  mother.  It 
was  Sholto  yon  called,  marm — ^yoor 
eldest  son — I  think  I  was  right,  marm 
— wam't  I  ?" 

''  I  don't  want  to  go  to  her,"  said 
Sholto.  ''  I  hate  all  that  sort  of  non- 
sense." 

But  Walter  had  flung  himself  into 
his  mother's  arms. 

"  Very  well,  marm  —  very  nat'ral, 
indeed,'*  continued  Miss  Gribble: 
"  You*re  always  a-kissing  that  favou- 
rite boy  of  yours,  and  neglecting  my 
young  lord — people  notices  it,  I  as- 
sure ye,  marm."  But  the  effort  had 
been  too  great  for  the  invalid's 
strength ;  and  Miss  Gribble's  indig- 
nant eloquence  fell  upon  unhealing 
ears.     Lady  Lindores  nad  fainted. 


Chapteh  III. 


About  eight  years  afler  these  events, 
a  traveller  arrived  by  coach  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  after 
depositing  a  carpet-bag  of  very  slender 
dimensions  in  the  bar  of  the  humble 
Public,  proceeded  up  a  splendid  avenue 
towards  a  noble  house  in  the  ceiitre  of 
a  park.  The  deer  were  resting  under 
the  fine  old  trees,  and  the  pedestrian 
himself  was  the  only  object  in  motion 
in  all  the  landscape.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  another  figure  was 
seen  coming  in  the  opposite  direction, 
looking  anxiously  forward  as  if  in 
expectation  of  a  meeting ;  and  at  a 
bend  of  the  avenue  the  woman — ^for- 
te the  softer  sex  the  individual  evidently 
belonged— turned  aside  towards  a 
clump  of  trees,  to  which  she  was  soon 
followed  by  the  other. 

**  You've  come,  I  see,"  said  the  sharp 
voice  of  Miss  Gribble— ''it  would  have 
been  better  if  you  had  stayed  away." 

''  You're  quite  right,  my  dear — quite 
right  in  saying  that  Pve  come," — 
answered  the  man ;  **  but  about  the 
other  part  of  your  speech  time  will 
show.**^ 

^  Well,  what  do  you  want?" 


'*  Money — lots  of  it,  and  soon. — 
Come,  come,  old  gal,  this  here  aint 
the  way  to  receive  an  affectionate, 
loring,  tender,  bus" 

''Silence I"  almost  shrieked  the 
bashful  Miss  Gribble  — ^'  remember 
your  engagement.  What  money  do 
you  want?  You've  had  all  I  can 
scrape  together  already." 

"  Gammon  that  is ; — I  say  again, 
that  'ere^s  gammon ;  and,  to  make  mat- 
ters perfectly  secure,  I  repeat  it  for 
the  third  and  last  time,  that  'ere  is 
gammon.    Now  do  you  understand  ?  "^ 

"  What  can  I  do?  My  lord  is  so 
close,  and  my  lady  wont  stand  it  much 
longer" 

"Why,  how  much  has  the  young 
cove  at  Oxford?" 

"  Four  hundred  a-year.  It  was  to 
have  been  six,  but  Sholto  persuaded 
his  father  to  give  him  two  of  it." 

"  He  did,  did  he  ?  he's  a  clever  'un, 
that  'ere.  Then  I  'spose  he  gets  on 
precious  well  himself.  What's  the 
ticket  for  him?" 

"  He  has  a  thousand  a-year  inde- 
pendent—and his  brother's  two  hun-^ 
dred" 
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"  And  the  ran  of  the  house  ? — Then 
ril  tell  yon  what  I  wants.  I  must 
have  three  hundred  a-year  paid  reg- 
lar»  or  1*11  publish  our  certiflcate»  and 
have  yon  away  to  keep  house  for  me» 
like  a  honest  woman  should.  YouVe 
laid  by  a  trifle,  I  *0pose  ?  ** 

**  Not  a  penny. — That  boy  would 
beguile  a  bird  from  a  tree,  and  never 
leaves  mo  a  shilling." 

«  What  boy  ?  " 

"  Sholto." 

"  He*d  be  a  rare  hand  at  the  poach- 
ing, if  he*s  such  a  clever  'un  at  getting 
the  birds  from  their  perch.  But  see 
tiiat  I  don't  play  a  trick  with  the 

Serches  you*re  all  on  here,  if  you 
on't  stump  up  handsome,  as  I  have 
told  you.  What's  three  hundred  a* 
year  ?  Why,  nothing.  Sholto  could 
pay  it  aD  himself,  and  never  feel  the 
loss.  But  as  I  likes  that  'ere  feller — 
I  do  indeed,  Hannah— Pll  let  him  off 
easy.  Let  him  pay  two  hundred^  and 
the  young  blood  at  Oxford,  one.  And 
any  little  thing  extra  I  may  want 
must  come  from  you ;  andl  know  von 
won't  gradge  it,  will  you,  old  gal  r  " 

<«  I  tell  you  if  simpo8sible.--Sholto 
is  above  my  management** 

"  Then  you  must  screw  the  old 
lady." 

**  I  have  told  you  she  oan*t  bear  it 
long.    She'll  die.** 

"  You're  quite  right,  my  dear.  Al- 
ways so  sensible,— and  if  she  dies^ 
what  then?" 

''  Even  as  it  is»  he  hates  me  $  and 
wants  to  turn  me  out  of  the  castle.*' 

<<  He  does,  does  he? — I  like  him. — 
He's  a  trump.  And  do  you  think  of 
going,  Hannah?  If  you  do,  your 
fiuthful  Joseph's  arms  are  open  to 
receive  you — and  his  purse  empty; 
Hannah — I  conclude  you  don't  intend 
to  leave  the  castle  ?" 

'*  He  may  drive  me"— 

*<  Oh  no,  he  mayn't — I  know  better 
than  that  I "  said  the  man,  with  a  low 
laugh.  ''  Your  roots  are  pretty  deep 
in  &e  soil  here;  and  a  rare  good  soil 
it  seems.    I  shouldn't  care  to  be  trans* 

flanted  here  myself.  Do  yon  think 
should  flourish,  Hannah  ?  But  come, 
my  dear,  do  you  agree  to  what  I  ask  ?  " 
'*  I  can't,  I  tell  you.  I  can't  raise 
half  the  money.  Will  you  take  a 
hundred  every  year  ?  I  tmnk  I  could 
give  you  that?  ' 

**  Do  you  think  me  a  fool,  Hannah  ? 
I  never  used  to  be  thought  so.  No,  no, 
once  for  all,  is  It  a  baigam — yes  or  no? " 


"  I  tell  you  it  can't  be  done.  My 
lady  has  sold  her  Jewels  alreadv  to 
supply  you. '  What  have  you  done 
with  the  money  ?  " 

"  Think  of  my  charities,  Hannah— 
with  all  my  subscribings  to  useful 
knowledges,  and  orphan  asylums,  and 
aU  the  societies — ^you  don't  know  no« 
thing  about  the  pleasures  of  them 
praiseworthy  actions,*'  said  the  maa 
with  a  sneer — *'  Do  yon  think  money 
can  last  a  man  for  ever  ?  But  don't 
trifle  any  longer.  The  money  I  must 
have.  If  you  don't  get  it  me  I  must 
raise  it  myself.  Can  I  see  your  mis- 
tress?" 
*^  My  lady  you  means— no." 
"  Oh,  you're  positive  ? — I'm  not  to 
see  her  ?  " 

*'  No— yon  shan't  see  her,"  said  Miss 
Gribble. 

"  Then  I'm  afraid  our  marriage 
can't  be  kept  secret  much  longer/' 
said  the  man ;  **  and  you'll  have  to 
change  your  name,  my  bride,  my 
beautiful,"  he  added,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  wabt 

*'  I  shall  deny  every  thing.  You've 
tio  proof." 

*'  I've  proof  of  that,  Hannah,  and 
a  few  queer  things  besides.  Bess 
Hallet,  our  charming  bridesmaid,  is 
still  alive.  I  saw  her  at  Eresby  a 
month  ago.  Can  I  see  your  mistress^ 
I  say?" 

"  You'll  only  see  a  corpse  if  von 
force  your  way  into  her  room.  She's 
so  weak,  the  smallest  start  would  kill 
her." 

**  Well,  I  recollects  when  I  was  in 
the  medical  profession,  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  see  a  interesting  subject. 
But  I've  given  up  them  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  limit  my  labours  to  the 
brute  creation,  and  will  therefore  see 
the  young  Jord.  It  would  really  be 
a  pleasure  to  meet  him ;  he  must  be 
snob  a  reg'lar  swelL  Them  high* 
bom  chaps  alwavsls — only  they're  rai- 
ther  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  ple- 
beians, as  if  they  were  only  flt  to  be 
walked  on.    I  will  see  him"- 


**  Oh  no— for  any  sake— for  my 
sake" 

''Ob,  p^oodness  me  I— why  didn't 
yon  mention  it  afore  ?  For  your  sake  ? 
What  a  sweet  gal  you  are,  Hannah ! 
I'm  sure  you'll  dub  up  that  'ere  three 
hundred  pounds.  I  needs  it,  I  assure 
you.  Fm  going  into  partnership  In  a 
very  ffrand  concern,  and  want  to  ap- 
pear Uie  perfect  gentleman  that  lam 
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in  i^ality  $  related,  by  George,  tabalf    this.    I  don't  eare  whether  I  ever 


the  n(A>le  famiUet  in  the  kingdom. 
Have  we  any  marquises  in  onr  family, 
Hannah  ?  If  we  iiaw%  name  them, 
titat  I  mayn't  appear  uneifil  to  our 
oonnezions.** 

*•  Oh,  how  ean  yon  talk  mh  knowing 
the  situation  we  are  in  ? 

^  A  very  good  situation  it  i^  titan 
nah;  so  just  let  me  see  the  yeung  no- 
bleman. I  am  sure  be  wouldn't  he- 
sitate to  advanee  suoh  a  trffle  to  sueh 
a  regidar  aristoeratical  Indiyidttal  as 
your  doting  hus** 

^  YfAe\a !  yoicks  !*'  cried  a  Toice  at 
thu  moment,  which  Miss  Gribble  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  recognized 
to  be  that  of  the  Master  of  Lindores. 
*'  Ferret  *em  out,  Rorer  1  at  *em,  Nep- 
tune I  I  saw  a  bonnet  in  this  copse, 
and  a  he  fellow  close  beside  it.  Ride 
round,  George,"  he  continued  to  his 
attendant,  wIm  was  also  on  horseback; 
^  the  rascal  is  perhaps  setting  snares. 
Yoicks  I  yoicks  I  set  the  dogs  on  tlw 
woman ;  tear  her  down,  Rorer ! "  Tlie 
dogs  rushed  up  the  little  footpath  that 
led  into  the  copse,  while  the  manly 
sportsman  rode  round  and  round, 
cracking  his  whip  and  hallooing  them 
on.  The  agitated  Gribble  ran  for 
protection  close  to  her  compaidon, 
who,  with  a  couple  of  Mows  with  a 
stout  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  sent 
the  two  dogs  howling  out  of  the  eo- 
Tert.  As  if  his  Mood  was  up  from 
the  encounter,  he  pursued  the  retreat- 
ing assailants^down  the  walk,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  perceired  his  way  block- 
ed up  bj  Sholto  and  his  horse.  He 
Tushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  rnn, 
raised  his  stick.  «*  You  cowardly 
scoundrel,"  he  said,  "how  dare  you 
set  your  dogs  on  me  f* 

**  Hold!  hold!"  cried  the  young 
lord.  "  George!  whip  him  off— the 
man  will  murder  me." 

«  'Twonid  serTe  Ton  right  if  I  did, 
you  unnatural  whelp;  but  as  I  can 
make  more  use  of  yon  if  ytm  live, 
you're  safe.    Do  you  know  me,  nr?*^ 

<'  No— I  noTer  saw  you— indeed,  I 
^d  not.  Let  go  my  horse,  he*U  rear 
and  fall  with  me,     Do  let  him  go  I  *" 

^  There !  and  now  look  again.  Did 
you  never  see  me  at  Erssbr  manor  ?"* 

The  young  gentleman  withdrew  his 
horse  a  yard  or  two,  and  recovered  Ms 


you  at  Eresby  manor  or  net ;  bot  I'll 
teaeh  you  to  come  here  attempting  t» 
murder  a  nobleman  on  his  own  estale- 
— I  will.  George!**  he  added,  to  tbe 
domestic,  who  had  stayed  at  alitdedb- 
tance,  in  the  earnest  ^[peetatloB  aad 
hope  of  seeing  bis  master  w^  tfaradi- 
ed  by  the  stranger— <*  flog  o«t  fte 
woman  ;  let  us  see  who  theeompaBio» 
of  this  TilLiin  is.*' 

George,  upon  this,  put  his  horse  oter 
the  low  fonce,  and  in  a  few  ntiBufes 
Miss  Gribble  walked  out  of  the  copse. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  !**  langhed  Ihe  young 
noble—.'*  Old  Gribble,  upon  my  *8ob1!' 
—So,  so,  old  woman,  you  go  a 
oeurting  in  rare  fasMoo,  and  eboose 
most  respectable  beaux,  I  rauatsay. 
Gro  home  this  moment,  and  pack  up, 
and  be  off:  You  shan't  sleep  another 
night  In  the  castle;  and  as  for  thb 
fi^w,  he  shall  be  snug  epongh  id 
two  hours  from  Ma  tnie  in  jail.  Ofl^ 
ofl;  I  say.** 

"  Don^t  ye  moTo^  Hannah,  bow»— 
dont  ye,*'  said  the  man  ;  •'  and  as  for 
jovLg  Short-toe,  or  wfaaterer  yonrBame^ 
IS — ^for  I-faate  foigoften  it,  dioagli  I  was 
at  the  christening,  too>— my  beantilU 
Hannah  here^— the  eharramg  creatur 
—will  have  a  few  minutes*  couTena* 
tion  wHh  yon,  and  ddlTer  a  message 
from  me— won't  yon  lorey? — that 
will  maybe  Mnder  yen  from  brsriiing 
in  on  the  private  llirtatioas  of  two 
loTcrs  like  her  and  me?*' 

^  Lovers  ha!  haf — get  oat,  I  (ell 
yon  ;  and,  George,  ride  down  to  the' 
▼iltage,  and  tell  them  tojmt  Mb  va- 
galxmd  in  the  stocks.  1*0  mdce  oath 
against  him  when  he  is  once  caught;, 
and  he^ll  have  good-lack  If  he 
Botany  Bay.** 

«  Oh,  Sholto,  be  wise— be 
there's  a  sweet,  winsome  darKng.  Yo» 
can't  be  so  emei—.'I  know  yen  cant.*' 

**  Can't  I  ?  in  soon  shew  vou 
that  ;**  and,  unrolling  his  long  wh^ 
he  kept  his  horse  well  in  hand>  ud 
applied  the  lash  very  ligorvudf  to 
the  cheek  of  the  stranger. 

<*Yoa  win,  win  yoB?*  exclaimed 
the  man,  smarting  under  tiie  strtAe. 


**'Tk  the  dearest  blow  yon 
slraek;  and  now,  HaBnm>,  levi^, 
I  shan't  trouble  you  to  speak  to  Ae 
young  gentleman :  Fll  nre  a  KtHe 


courage  when  he  found  himself  out  of  conversation  in  a  week  or  two  witfi 

reach  of  the  strang^s  cudgel.  the  old  lord  myself." 

**  No,  yon  poaching  scoundrel  I  *'  he  **  Ob,  no,  no ! — spars   na— spare 

sdd.    «*  1*11  have  you  transported  for  us,"  cried  Gribble^  holdlag  oot  her 
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hands  in  supplication ;  but  the  stran- 
ger, casting  a  scowl  of  mingled  scorn 
and  hatred  on  the  sneering  face  of 
ShoitOf  turned  suddenly  down  the 
patb»  and  walked  rapidly  awaj." 

M  Don't  fbilew  bin*  Shdto»  darling 
-*-he*U  kiU  yotti  Sb's  a  dngoEow 
man.  Yon  doni  know  Um— yoa 
don't»  indeed." 

Bat  perhapa  the  atiutfy  iguiw  and 
atont  stafiP  of  die  straqger  had  aa  moeh 
eftct  in  hindering  Sholto's  puraak  aa 
the  adjuration  of  Miss  Gribblo ;  and 
ia  a  short  time  Ike  park  waa  left  to 
the  w&tnrbed  poasession  of  tba  decr^ 
aa  it  had  been  befora  the  incidenta  of 
the  laal  half  hour.  Tbe  entreadei  «f 
tk«  new  huable  Gribbia  had  been 
inaniBciflBk  to  mollify  her  young  nui^ 
tors  wrath  on  their  way  to  the  caatle* 
He  jumped  (torn  hia  horae*  and  hor- 
xied  into  the  boose.  <<  Mother,"  he 
said,  borsting  ialo  the  room  wher* 
Lady  Lindarea  waa  boay  writiagr 
"^yoQ  either  part  with  GribMe  er 
with  me.  One  of  us  must  leava  tha 
place  tbia  day. 

Tbe  UMly  looked  at  the  faee  of  her 
attendant*  but  gatiwred  m>tbng  fromr 
ila  pertorbed  eapieaskm. 

•<  What  ii  k?**    sho   e 
•«  what  has  happened?  Yeaalarm 

<'  I  caught  her  in  company  with  a 
thief  off  a  Miow  vho  tried  to  murder 
me;  bat  I  henewfaippad  tbe  rascal 
aa  he  deserred.  He  said  ha  kaaw  ma 
atEieaby,bat  1  aavavaaw  tbavUbda ; 
and  Giibble  eoaoHragad  him  in  hb  aa* 
aanto." 

<«  At  Ere^?— in  heaveD^  name 
iriiowas  the  man?  Hammb,  tell  me 
— eoaaeal  nethiag.** 

««  Yoar  SOB,  marm>  will  tettyon  alL 
Be  wo^t  attsod  to  a  word  I  telle  bin. 
itwaolibewiwrforbimto  baqoieti 
^mnsaa  '  iSv  i^uvm  • 

**•  Who  waa  it  from  Braaby  that 
aaid  bo  hoaw  btei  V'— pomied  tbe 
ladty--»*  I>»aot  heew  ma  ia  anspeasa, 
Wbawaait?'* 

Iha  attendaait  stooped  domi  aad 
wUspeiad  in  haa  ear. 

««  Can  Hbe>"  aaid  Lady  Liadof«% 
aa  if  thfadkb^ alamL  •^Bntw^am 
I  ampiised?    Hafo  I  not  knoww  ft 

raald  aaaaa?    Hm  not  Ae 


ithauatidam  fcr  yaara?-^aad 
■Hoaat  tea  tMawMab  la 
atiHtaeema.  I bara aaan It, aa phd» 
ly  aa  mom  tet  it  approaabea*  Bat 
let  it  eama.  I  am  preparad.'* 
^  *'  Sholto/*  aaid  MIm  OiMI^  «*  I 
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thought  you  would  be  kinder  to  your 
old  nurse,  that  has  known  and  loved 
you  oyer  since  yon  were  bom.  Can 
you  bear  anger  against  me,  and  part 
withmeinbatrad?'* 

"  To  be  aure,  I  can  ;  I  only  wiak 
the  dega  had  tetn  you  dawn  aa  I  told 
them.  Off  you  amiah^  dd  woma% 
bag  and  baggage;  and  if  I  caleh  ywo 
ia  the  hooae  again^  down  alaiia  yon 
go,  or  out  of  the  window.'* 

<<  And  your  mother,  air/'  eaoaimd 
Mim  Grihble^  » what  wiU  ahe  do 
without  my  h^?  .  She's  iUaaw,  ud 
my  lord  ia  leeblew  Th^  need  my 
care.  Would  yon  tnrn  ma  off  in  <dd 
age  to  poverty?'' 

*'  To  the  aoor-bonae ;  hat  let  ua 
hare  BO  stuff  ilka  that  aboatyoorpo^ 
verty-^I'U  bo  boaad  yen^  aad  &at 
seoondrel  who  tried  to  ktti  m9,  hara 
feathered  your  aeats;  hot  VU  bava 
your  bosea  seandwd  beibaa  yaa  go* 
There^s  ao  use  in  lellmg  you  off  iA^ 
all  tbe  apeoaa.'* 

*•  And  yon*il  narer  relent  ?  " 

*'  Never  i    Come^  troop— or  *'^— - 

**  Would  yoa  lift  yonr  haad  to  a 
woaaan  ?i:~to  me  I*' 

**  Onkr  to  hetpyonoff-'iigbt  about 
whedt-^ieft  shoaMar  Isrward— onid^ 
march  r' 

But  Gribble  rusad  heisatf  to  her 
ML  height,  daahiag  aaide  his  baad^ 
and  in  ber  nsnal  bitter  anAdteriap 
tonot  with  na  remalaa  of  tba  depreeai» 
tory  manner  she  had  aasamedr  aald-» 

**  Sa  yoa  are  going  ba  turn  ms  off, 
are  yatt?  Oh,  very  aat*raL^but 
pVapa  net  ao  easy.  And  you'll  be 
uviag  ia  tbia  grand  hoasa  whea  Fm 
in  the  poor*fi>usa?— lor  my  lord  is 
dyings  and  yoa*U  aooa  bo  a  nobleman 
yoora^j  never  thiabiag  el  pear  eld 
GriMde  ia  hsr  wialehed  dwellhig. 
Let  aM  have  a  munila^s  taUL  with  you 
befbra  I  ge^  and  show  no  aim  to  ass, 
sIr  Como  with  me  this  mbrota  do 
yaa  hesr,  SHr?~Ceinal'' 

Whalher  from  thalbroo  of  long  ana* 
tarn  which  M  bfrn  la  obey,  or  tkat  he 
was  subdued  by  the  detemnnad  an« 
aagy  oChaa  asanner,  ha  fottftwisd  her 
aabaassarely  from  tim  xoaai^  aad  Luif 
Liadmus  waa  left  aloae. 

«»TbiaAan  strangtbiaa  aaa  in  my 
dasigBr"  shaasid  aa  aba mmnsad  her 
pan.  <«l8hidlwfllafbt  Mr  Waters 
to  visit  me  here.  The  adtiee  of  a 
d  gaad  maa  wUl  sarama  from 
Obw  that  I  bad  opraad  my 
talambetoar 
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Chapter  IV. 


There  was  a  pleasant  sound  of  sum- 
mer rain  as  it  pattered  upon  the  broad 
leaves  of  a  rustic  arbour  in  the  garden 
of  Rakton  parsonage ;  end  few  people 
would  suspect  that  the  two  full-grown 
individuals,  so  comfortably  sheltered 
within  it,  were  the  boy  and  girl  who 
so  many  years  before  had  loved  each 
other  as  playfellows — Walter  Auriol 
and  Emma  Waters.  Years  that  had 
increased  their  stature  seemed  to  have 
iiad  also  a  strengthening  effect  on 
their  affections ;  and  it  was  evident  to 
any  one  who  might  take  the  trouble  to 
observe  it,  that  they  did  not  care  how 
long  the  shower  continued,  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  so  interesting  a 
Ute-Q'tiU;  and  probably  they  might 
have  believed  it  was  still  pouring  cats 
and  dogs  long  after  the  sky  was  clear 
and  blue  again,  had  they  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  voice  of  Mr  Waters 
calling  Walter  as  loud  as  he  was  able. 
The  bvers  paced  slowly  up  the  walk ; 
and  as  perhaps  descriptions  of  beauty 
are  generally  best  omitted,  I  shall  only 
flay  that  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  brightened 
as  he  saw  so  beautiful  a  sight.  "  A 
letter,"  he  cried,  as  they  drew  near ; 
*<an  epistle,  Walter,  as  crabbed  as 
Greek,  but  yet  I  think  I  can  decipher 
it  without  a  lexicon." 
.  ''Is  it  for  me T*  enquired  Walter. 

<«<  Or  to  me,  papa?"*  said  Emma. 

**  Perhaps  both  are  so  interested  in 
it,"  replied  the  old  man  with  a  smile, 
*'  that  you  may  dispute  my  right  to  it ; 
but  it  is  certainly  addressed  to  me.*' 

"  But  about  us  P — It  is  no  ill-natured 
objection  from  the  north,  I  hope  ?  *' 

«'It  is  certainly  from  the  north," 
said  Mr  Waters,  <'and  apparently  is 
not  ill-natured.  It  is  only  an  in- 
vitation for  you  to  go  and  join  the 
circle  in  the  Commercial  Room  for 
two  days  at  the  Spotted  Dog  in 
Congleton.*' 

**  Oh,  an  anonymous  hoax  of  some 
jealous  Cantab,"said  Walter,  apparent- 
ly relieved ;  "  some  person,  envious  of 
my  present  happiness,  wishes  to  have 
a  lauffh  against  me.  I  think,  if  that 
be  all,  we  may  continue  our  ramble  in 
the  garden.*' 

Emma  had  taken  his  arm,  and  the 
lovers  were  on  the  point  of  tripping 
off,  when  Mr  Waters  stopped  them : 

*'  No,  Walter ;  although  the  letter 


is  anonymous,  I  have  a  strong  impres* 
sion  that  it  is  no  hoax;  and  my  a<hrice» 
my  re<|nest  to  you  is,  that  you  lose  no 
time  in  accepting  the  writer's  invita* 
tion." 

<<  At  the  Spotted  Dog  in  Cobgle. 
ton  I — and  you  turn  me  from  your  door 
on  such  a  fool's  errand?  Isn't  it» 
Emma?*' 

It  was  very  evident  that  Miss  Em- 
ma thought  it  ono  of  the  greatest 
cases  of  oppression  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  but  tier  father  interposed — 
"  Don't  think  I  turn  you  away,  my 
dear  Walter,  unless  for  your  own 
g^d.  A  week  will  enable  you  to  as- 
certain the  writer^s  object  and  you  can 
then  come  back  to  us.«.never  to  leave 
us  again.  Your  parents  have  most 
unaccountably  thrown  you  o£(^and  be- 
stowed all  their  affection  on  ywxr 
brother." 

<'0h  nor  said  Walter;  ^<it  is  by 
the  authority  that  designbg  old  woman 
Gribble  has  obtained  over  my  mother^ 
that  all  this  apparent  unkmdness  is 
produced.  If  she  were  once  disposed 
of,  my  home  woidd  be  a  very  difoent 
I^ce." 

*<  I  much  fear  Sholto  supports  her 
in  her  tyranny  over  your  motner :  but 
mention  is  made  of  them  both  in  this 
mysterious  letter,  and  therefore  you  had 
better  be  off  at  once.  I  will  walk  widi 
you  to  the  village,  and  we  can  exa- 
mine the  epistle  by  the  way.'* 

A  very  few  days  saw  Mr  Walter 
Auriol  in  Congleton.  He  was  re** 
ceived  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  dreuit 
with  the  urbanity  and  politeness  which 
have  at  all  times  been  characteristic 
of  their  profession  ;  and  made  himselt 
so  agre^le  by  his  wit  and  pleasantry, 
that  on  discovering  that  he  was  merely 
a  volunteer  upon  the  road,  he  was 
unanimously  aamitted  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society.  He  had  been 
three  days  at  the  inut  and  was  an« 
xiously  on  the  look-out  for  some  re- 
cognition from  his  anonymous  letter- 
vmter;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third 
evening  had  nearly  determined  to  re- 
turn to  Devonshire,  and  no  longer 
be  the  dupe  of  what  he  now  felt  cer- 
tain was  a  hoax,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned from  the  room,  and  hurried  to 
a  post-chaise  that  was  drawn  up  ready 
for  starting  at  the  door. 

**  Quite  right,  sir,"  said  a  man,  weU 
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wrapt  up  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
night  journey^  in  the  inside ; ''  this  is 
the  ticket,  and  no  mistalse.  Here*s 
all  your  toggery — not  forgetting  a 
mghtcap^  and  flask  of  rum.  '* 

''  But  stop  a  moment,"  said  Wal- 
ter ;  "  are  you  the  person  who 
wrote"— 

«<  The  letter  to  old  Waters.  Jump 
in.  Tm  the  boy,  and  Jio  other.  1*11 
tell  you  all  about  it  as  we  go.  I  was 
detained  a  day  or  two  settling  a  few 
things  in  Edinburgh ;  but  now  it's  all 
right.     Drive  on,  postboy." 

Tlie  man  was  very  respectful  in 
bis  manner  towards  bis  young  com- 
panion, but  refused  to  sadsfy  his  cu- 
riositv  on  the  subject  of  the  journey. 
As  if  to  make  up,  however,  for  his 
silence  on  that  point,  he  was  very  com- 
municative on  all  others.  He  extolled, 
with  manv  just  encomiums,  the  dis- 
tinguished circuit  which,  it  appeared, 
he  bad  belonged  to  for  several  years. 
He  was  also  enthusiastic  in  his  descrip- 
tions  of  the  wonderfuljefficacy  of  some 
cattle  medicines,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  inventor ;  and  told  many  mar- 
vellous anecdotes  of  their   success. 
And  in  the  midst  of  these  interesting 
revelations,  and  of  various  conjectures, 
none  of  which,  however,  were  at  all 
near  the  truth,  Walter  in  due  course 
of  time  arrived  in  Edinburgh;   and, 
•iter  a  few  hours'  delay,  proceeded 
forther  northward,  till  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  dav  after  leaving  Congle- 
ton,  he  saw  the  towers  of  Lindores 
Castle  rising  proudly  above  their  sur- 
rounding woods.    "  If  vou^Il  just  step 
up  the  avenue,*'  said  his  companion, 
when  they  had  arrived  at  the  village, 
near  the  gate,  **  I  will  follow  you  in 
ten  minutes ;  and  take  care  of  that  *ere 
copse  on  the  left  hand :  it*s  been  a  most 
misfortnnate  place  to  one  youne  gentle- 
man I  knows  of.  But  ril  payliim  off ; 
won*t  I?  that's  alL*\ 

•Walter  walked  up  the  avenue,  and 
entered  bis  fathei^s  house,  into  which 
he  had  not  been  admitted  for  several 
years,  without  any  feeling  towards  it 
as  to  a  home.  Nay,  at  that  moment 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  a  small  straw- 
roofed  cottace,  in  a  pretty  little  garden 
in  Devonshire,  very  close  to  an  old 
church;  and  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
waving  of  a  very  small  white  handout 
of  the  flower-covered  lattice.  But 
fimcies  of  the  kind  were  soon  driven 
out  of  his  head.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  spacious  hall.  He  walked  forward 
to  the  great  library,  and,  on  entering 


it,  was  surprised  beyond  measure  to  see 
Lord  Lindores,  now  very  feeble  both 
in  body  and  mind,  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, and,  standing  close  beside  him, 
the  venerable  form  of  Mr  Waters. 

J*  My  lord,  are  you  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  ?  He  has  this  moment  en- 
tered the  house." 

«  Who?  Sholto?"  replied  the  old 
lord,  in  a  voice  of  alarm.  '*  No —no 
—since  it  has  come  to  this,  tell  the 
young  man  I  decline  to  see  him — he  is 
so  violent.*' 

<<  I  don't  mean  biii^,  my  lord ^but 

your  son,  Walter;  he  has  been  too 
long  neglected ;  but  I  can  answer  for 
him  that  his  heart  is,  at  this  moment, 
glowing  with  affection  to  your  lord- 
ship.** 

**  Is  it  ?— Can  he  forgive  me,  do  you 
think?  but  he  was  always  a  noble, 
manly  boy — I  wonder  we  did  not  see 
it  all  before.    Is  Gribble  gone  P* 

'*  Yes — ^for  a  fortnight  she  has  left 
the  house,  but  we  expect  her  every 
hour.  But  your  lordship  hasn't  wel- 
comed your  son.  Come  forward^  Wal- 
ter.'* 

Walter  stept  forward,  noiselessly,  to 
his  father's  chair.  The  old  man  looked 
at  him  for  a  long  time,  with  eyes  in 
which  recognition  seemed  to  return 
very  slowly.  At  last  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and,  in  a  trembling  voice,  said,. 
«  Do  you  forgive  me,  Walter  ?  We 
have  used  you  ill.  How  cocdd  I  be 
blind  so  long  to  the  bold  eyes  and 
proud  bearinff  of  the  Auriols  ?  Are 
you  sure  Sholto  is  gone,  Mr  Waters  ?'* 

**  No,  my  lord,  Sholto  is  not  gone,'* 
said  that  individual  himself,  walking 
fiercely  into  the  room,  and  casting 
looks  of  hatred  on  the  trio—"  and  more 
than  that,  Sholto  does  not  mean  to  eo< 
I  despise  the  trumped-up  stories  of  a 
set  of  discarded  domestics,  and  detect- 
ed poachers ;— and  as  to  this  yoath, 
this  Walter,  I  order" 

"  What  is  all  this?**  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter :  '*  I  have  borne  your  insolence,  as 
an  elder  brother,  too  long.  I  have  ne* 
ver  found  you  any  thing,  from  my  ear- 
liest years,  but  a  bully  and  an  enemy ; 
but  now  I  warn  you  to  desist  from 
your  mean  machinations.  Though 
you  are  my  senior,  and  will  be  chief  ot 
the  family" 

«<  My  dear  Walter,"  inteqiosed  BCr 
Waters,  '*  moderate  your  choler.  The 
person  you  address  is  unworthy  of  your 
notice.     He  is  not  your  brother.*' 

tt  i^Q — he  u  not  your  brother,*' 
stammered  out  the  old  lord.    **  Don't 
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wy  a  word,  Sbolto;— I  lell  you  he  is 
not  your  brother.  The  lawyer  will  be 
here  immediately." 

*'  And  what  do  I  care  for  Uwyen?" 
said  Shoko; — **  for  Ibar-amUtwenty 
years  I  have  been  teeognised  by  fother 
and  mother. — ^I  defy  yon  to  prove  the 
story  that  has  been  raised  to  mn  me, 
by  a  set  of  wretcfaesp  probably  bribed 
to  the  deed  by  thia  unpriiicipled  boy, 
and  a  greedy  prieet,  his  accompliee. 
Why  don't  you  confrant  me  with  my 

mother  ?" 

*(  It  is  what  we  iateud  to  do  imme- 
diately,** said  Mr  Waters ;  and,  iu  a 
fow  hurried  words,  explained  to  WaU 
ter  the  cause  of  his  arrival.  He  told 
him  also  that  Ladv  Limlores»  though 
dreadfully  agitated,  was  impatient  to 
embrace  him.  Walter  would  have 
hurried  immediately  to  her  room,  but 
was  prevented  bv  the  entxanoe  of  a 
stoat  midcfle^aged  man,  with  a  large 
roll  of  paper  in  his  hand.  "  Yer  ser- 
vant, gestlemen  $  I  couUua  find  ony 
body  to  announce  me,  so  I  maun  act 
the  pan  of  bellman  to  mysel'.  Vm 
George  Morrison,  W»S.,  olim  derk 
in  the  house  of  MulliplepoiBding;i  and 
HomiugSy  but  now  set  up  for  many 
yeara  in  business  on  my  ain  account. 
Yer  servant.  Mi  Waters,  I  had  aince 
the  pleaave  of  seeio*  you  before;  and 
youB  too,  Mr  Widter,*^  mind  you 
weel,  an'  the  bonny  bit  lassie  you  were 
so  gleg  on,  yoD  time,  in  Eresl^  garden. 
Ab  for  this  younc  UmI,  I  aye  thocht 
he  was  my  lord's  footman  ;— and  noe^ 
that  wa  a'  ken  each  other,  we^U  pr^^ 
ceed  with  the  bnsiaesa : — 

"  *  This  ia  a  declaratmi  made  by 
the  right  honoarabla  Louisa  Lady 
Lindocea,  that,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devij^  and  the  advice  of  a  single  woman 
of  the  name  of  Hannah  6ribUe,slie  ^Bci 
in  the  year  1804,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  heir  to  the  title,  and  ther»> 
by  gaining  the-loat  affectiena  olher  hnfl« 
band,  folwly  pretend  to  give  birth  to 
amalecbihL   That  the  said  child  was 
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*•  Then  f(rilows  a  great  deal  of  _ 
ticulara^"  continned  Bfr  MorDnon"; — 
<«  but  that's  the  pith  of  the  matter. 
Here  comes  a  second  dednratioo  frons 
the  aforenamed  Hannah  Giibble ;  tineB 
a  third  dedaration  from  the  nedicnl 
attendant  at  the  thne;  and,  feurtkly, 
a  declaration  from  one  B< 
beth  Hallet,  who  was  esnploiyed 
nurse." 

«'  They  are  all  forgeries/ 
SUto  ; — ^  it's  a  base  cooapirai^, 
I*U  have  yon  aU  hanged  1" 

''  Quite  right,  gentlemen/*  sakl  thr 
stoat  old  asnn  who  hnd  nccnmpanied 
Walter  from  Coa^atnn.  *•  U  tfaaa 
feller  sarys  he'U  hm^  ye,  he'll  dokif 
he  can  ;  bnC  pVapa  it  ainA  an  caaj  t9 
get  a  rope  about 
men's  t^ata  as  the 
thinks.  Do  yon  sec  thi 
on  my  fiKe,  ye  yonng  dog  T 

'*  Ycm're  the  poaoii^g  soooBdrd  I 
fowid  in  one  of  mv  copaea  on  thin 
eatate,**  answered  Sfaoito ;  ««  I  wish  it 
had  been  leaded,  and  gone  into  yoim- 
brain.** 

«  Here's  a  fdlerP  exdaimed  the 
stranger ;  « *pon  my  davj,  if  I  wnm't 
bald,  the  unnaitral  wiUain  woidd  make 
my  hair  stand  on  end.  Giendemcn, 
you  wouldn't  bdieve  in  suck  iniqinty  ; 
for  my  part,  I  thinks  the  wocld  ia  coa* 
lag  to  an  end.  This  here  aarcy  jack- 
emeps  ealb  hia  respected  parents  all 
of  namea;  and,  ater  teOing 
venerable  mother  she  was  a  pi» 
sight  wotae  than  she  ought  to 
bew  he  nps  with  his  wUp  and  gives  Ids 
<nm  foiher  a  cat  on  the  cfae^  as  it 
be  had  never  haerd  tell  of  the  fitti 
commandment/' 

**  What  do  jpov  mean»  yeu  poac^ 
iBg  soeundrel^l  struck  nobody  bat 


**  I  knows  yen  didn't ;  hot  I  foigivcB 
ye,  boy :  we  forgive  a  great  de&  ta 
our  own  flesh  and  blood— don't  wi^ 
Hannah,  kyvey?" 

The  lady,  as  if  appemang  at  this 


the  son  of  the  aforesaid  Hannah  juration,  rushsd  forward.  Lasd  Li» 
Gribble;  mid  that  the  said  Hannah 
has  alwawa  hitherto  [Nrevented  the  de- 
ponent nrom  eonfossing  this  horrible 
nsposture  hv  threats  and  intiaudation  ; 
nad  the  said  ri^  honourable  Louisa 
Lady  Lindores  further  dedareth,  that 
she  was,  in  a  year  thereafter,  the  mo- 
ther of  aman  child  called  Walter  ;  and, 
ther^Ebr^  that  the  said  Waker  is  true 
and  lawful  heit  to  the  title  and  estates 
q£ 


dotes  involuntarily  sfanddnsed  as  be 
saw  the  sharp  foatinea  of  the  dreaded 
GribUe^bnt  sank  agpm  into  the  stale 
of  apathy,  from  which  k  waa  diffcok 
to  reuse  him  for  asore  tham  a  miaate 
ala  time. 

««  Oh  Sboho,  you  nevet  voydbo* 
ttcve  I  loved  ye  ;  yn«  r^fecaed  aB  nj 
caieasea.  Ah,  vou  wouldn^t  have  done 
so  if  you  had  knowVI  k  waa  jamr 
mother-*wottld  you^  darliag  ?  '*    Ska 
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tried  to  put  her  hands  round  his  neck,         ''  Won't  you  kiss  your  mother  afore 
but  he  pushed  her  from  him.  ye  go?"  said  Mr  Hookey.     "  Ton 

'     <'  Remember,    I*m  the  Master  of    my  life,  Hannah,  that  *ere  boy  does  na 
Lindores/*  he  said.  credit  to  his  edication.      If  I  found 

•'  Geotlemen,"    said  the   stranger,     him  a  clever  'un,  I*d  stock  lum  with 
**  I  told  ye  what  a  unnaitral  feHer  be     cow-medicinesy  and.  set  him  up  as  a 

doctor  in  New  South  Wales ;  for  as 
to  myself,  I  think  I  sh|dl  retire  from 
the  nrofessiooy  and  live  comfortably 
on  the  allowance  Mr  Morrison  has. 


was.  He  the  Master  of  LiadcNres  1 — 
He*s  my  son.  I  claim  him,  and  111 
prove  Tm  the  fiither  of  him^thongh 
that  *ere  aint  much  to  boast  of  in  any 
court  in  England.    Be  the  Master  of    secured  me*** 


Lindores  1 — he  aint  master  of  a  six* 
pence;  but  still  naitial  affection  is 
powerfiil ;  and  therefore,  although  he 
haint  no  right  to  my  name,  not  beuag 
born,  Mr  Winters,  in  the  b<Mids  of  holy 
wedlock,  still,  as  Hannah  and  me  mar- 
ried shortly  after,  Fll  allow  him  to 
belong  to  my  family.  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  to  introduce  you  U>  Short-toa 
Hookey,  Esquire." 

"  Hookey  V*  eiclaimed  Iiord  Lin- 
dores, in  whose  memory  the  sound 
awakened  some  <'  echoes  that  had  been 
silent  long.*'  "  Hookey  I  that's  the 
name  of  the  surgeon  who  attended 
Lady  Lindores  at  the  birth  of  my  son 
Sholto;  I  called  him  Sholto»  for  it*s 
an  old  name  with  ns  and  the  Doug- 
laaes.  The  thirteenth  baron  was  a 
Sholto— he  died  at  Flodden.*' 

*t  Quite  right,  sir  ;  you  and  I  had  a 
glass  of  wise  on  that  hapmr  oocanon  | 
and  I  humbly  thank  yon  lor  aU  ^our 
kindness  to  the  young  man  ever  smce. 
Short-toe,  have  ye  no  gratitude^  yoa 
iMcal?" 

'*  Gratitude  1 — curses  on  all  your 
heads  ;  hot  I  defy  your  plots.  I  shall 
take  possession  oif  my  rightful  inherits 
ance  whenever  the  greyhaired  dotard 
beside  you  dies.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
shall  order  the  domestics  to  flog  you 
from  the  door  ;**  and  for  that  benevo- 
lent purpose  he  harried  from  the 
room. 


**  Hush,  man  I"  said  Mr  Morrison ;. 
**  eat  your  pudding,  but  say  nothing 
abont  the  oirtv  dish  ye  get  it  frae. 
Your  income  shall  be  regularly  paid  ; 
andnow,  I  think,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  wish  joy  to  the  new-found 
Master  of  Lindores.'* 

When  it  came  to  Mr  Waters's  turn 
to  shake  his  hand»— <*  Walter,"  he 
sai4-  ^  you  are  now  the  beloved  son  of 
yenr  parents*  Rich  in  their  affections, 
and  the  power  of  doing  good,  you  have 
not  a  wish  ungratified." 

''  Oh  yest  I  have,  though,**  said 
Walter ;  and  whispered  a  few  words,, 
among  which  decidedly  the  most  au- 
dible was  "  Emma ;  and  as  Mr 
Waters  shook  his  hand  with  a  still 
warmer  emphasis  than  before,  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  conclude  that  the  ob- 
servation^  whatever  it  was,  met  with 
his  full  approvaL 

Mr  Hookey  retired  from,  the  Cir- 
cuit, and  it  is  coijectured  that  he  in 
reality  carried  his  intention  of  sending 
his  son  to  New  Holland  into  effect ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Walter, 
now  Lord  Lindores,  continues  his 
name  on  our  books  as  an  honorary 
member,  and  only  last  Christmas  sent 
to  our  annual  dinner  at  the  Hen  and 
Chickens  a  haunch  of  venbon  and  a 
large  assortment  of  game. 
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CABITL  AND  AFFGRAHI8TAN. 


The  strong  .interest  which  our  In- 
dian affairs  have  aflsamed^  and  their 
real  importance  to  the  public>  induce 
us  'to  recur  to  them  once  more. 
Whatever  influence  public  opinion 
ought  to  exert  on  national  meaiuresy 
ought  to  be  grounded  on  solid  infor- 
mation, and  this  it  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  give  from  sources  at  once  the 
most  exact  and  the  most  diversified. 

The  defeat  in  Affghanistan  has  now 
become  fully  known,  and  painfully  as 
Hiat  defeat  must  be  felt  by  the  country, 
and  deeply  as  we  must  lament  the 
loss  of  brave  men  in  any  field,  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  sweeping  misfortune  which  it  has 
been  described.  We  grieve  over  the 
fall  of  our  officers  and  men ;  but  we 
have  the  consolation,  that  it  was  un- 
connected with  any  circumstance  of 
dishonour — that  is  was  not  disgraced 
by  perfidy  in  the  officers  or  disaffec- 
tion in  the  men— that  it  was  no  more 
than  a  casualty  of  war,  and  that  even 
the  casualty  arose  much  more  from 
the  too  great  security  which  habitual 
conquest  has  taught  our  troops,  than 
from  either  the  superior  bravery  of  the 
enemy,  or  treachery  among  the  Se- 
poys, or  a  failure  of  military  spirit, 
tending  to  shake  our  established  repu- 
tation in  the  great  peninsula. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  whole 
calamity  was  the  mere  effect  of  sur- 
prise, and  the  surprise  the  mere  effect 
of  a  too  great  reliance  on  the  honesty 
of  the  native  court,  and  a  too  complete 
contempt  for  the  power  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Affghanistan .  Hitherto  a1 1  the 
earlier  part  of  the  catastrophe  remains 
obscure.  Whether  the  Governor- 
General  had  received  any  inforipation 
of  the  intended  rising,  or  whethef  the 
Residents  in  Cabul  and  Candahar  were 
hoodwinked  by  the  ministers  of  the 
Shah,  or  whether  the  Shah  himself 
was  a  dupe  or  a  deceiver,  are  points 
which  cannot  yet  be  ascertained.  In 
the  present  want  of  informatiouj  we 
feel  it  more  respectful  to  the  feelings 
of  friends  and  relations,  which  must 
be  hurt  by  the  premature  censure  of 


gallant  and  accomplished  men,  to 
leave  the  subject  as  it  lies,  and  look 
to  the  general  features  of  our  conduct 
on  the  Indps. 

The  writer  of  the  Narrative  to 
which  we  are  about  to  be  indebted  for 
the  chief  detidl  of  the  campaign,  was 
in  a  situation  which  might  enable  an 
intelligent  man  to  form  conceptions  of 
the  truth  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
the  military  or  diplomatic  servants  of 
the  Company.  He  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  Bombay  Division 
of  the  Armv  of  the  Indus,  and  the 
letters  which  form  his  volume  were 
written  on  the  spot  to  his  relatlTcs ; 
and  written,  of  course,  under  the  fresh 
impressions  of  circumstances;  and 
doubtless  also  must  convey  a  good 
deal  of  the  feeling  among  the  snpetior 
officers,  with  whom  the  chief  of  so  im- 
portant a  department  must  have  asso- 
ciated. 

Dr  Kennedy  on  his  round  of  hos- 
pital inspection  had  suddenly  received 
an  order  to  "join  headquarters  forth- 
with.** He  obeyed :  and  from  Bombay 
he  embarked,  ''  on  a  calm  and  bright 
starlight  night,'*  November  21,  1838, 
for  the  Sind  service.    Steam  is  now 
nearly  as  common  in    India   as  in 
England,  and  they  make  it  keep  up 
its  character  as,  what  Burke  called  it» 
''the  most  gigantic  drudge   in  the 
world. "    The  Semiramis  of  780  tons, 
with  two  engines  each  of  150  horse- 
power, was  ordered  to  take  a  portion 
of  the  expedition  in  tow.    The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  personal  staff 
were  embarked  on  board  the  steamer. 
Off  she  set,  with  the  Tapty,  a  gun- 
brig  of  175  tons,  towed  at  a  distance 
of  fiftv  fathoms ;  behind  the  Tapty, 
at  a  distance  of  forty  fathoms,  was 
towed  a  large  muscU  bugla,  or  tran- 
sport, of  120  tons;  and  thirty  fathoms 
further  still,  a  pinnace  of  forty  tons, 
intended  as  a  present  for    Runjeet 
Sing.     This  was  a  fleet  which  would 
never  have  been  dreamt  of  but  for  the 
steam-engine.    ''The  strain  on  the 
steamer  maybe  imagined,  when  drag^ 
ging  such  a  w^ght,  and  at  such  a 
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lengthy  through  a  head  sea,  and  against 
a  stiff  breeze  direct  a-head>  throogh 
the  whole  Toyage.**  But  the  cotr 
ropes  were  not  accustomed  to  this 
tremendous  work;  and  the  moment 
the  power  of  the  steamer  was  felt, 
the  hawsers  snapped  assnnder  <'  like 
threads."  Fortunately  they  were  near 
enough  to  the  Bombay  dockyard  to  re- 
pair their  loss ;  and  it  seems  fortunate 
also  that  they  did  not  do  worse  than 
snap*  for  the  recoil  of  a  rope  thus  brok- 
en is  not  much  less  dangerous  than  a 
cannon-shot.  The  steamer  still  occu- 
|>ie8>and  Justly,  the  writer's  imagina- 
tion:— 

'<  The  night  passedf  and  the  morn- 
ing found  us  in  the  open  sea.  Before 
us  seemed  to  stand  the  steamer.  Not  a 
motion  was  perceptible  in  her  masts 
and  yards ;  their  black  lines  streaked 
across  the  blue  sky,  as  firmly  fixed  to 
the  eye  as  if  she  had  been  at  anchor. 
And  Yet  the  waves  foamed  and  rolled 
past  her  as  she  ploughed  herunde- 
▼iating,  unalterable  course^  with 
steady  keel,  through  a  turbulent  sea 
and  directly  against  the  wind,  with  a 
permanent  and  unchanging  speed  of 
about  four  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 
The  naval  dlableries  of  the  old  sea- 
legends,  the  demon  frigate,  and  the 
'  Shippe  of  Helle/  seemed  realized 
before  us.  I  was  never  tired  of  look- 
ing at  it." 

He  recommends  the  purchase  of  the 
decayed  Portuguese  settlements  of 
Diu,  Goa,  and  others,  as  the  first  step 
to  destroying  the  Portuguese  slave- 
trade  from  Mozambioue,  and  next  as 
another  of  policy,  that  the  Indians 
should  not  see  the  flag  of  any  other 
power  than  our  own  waving  in  British 
India.  These  towns  st&l  exhibit  some 
striking  specimens  of  church  archi- 
tecture. A  Portuguese  naval  officer 
at  Goa  once  said  to  him,  when  ad- 
miring one  of  the  churches  there— 
**  If  our  ancestors  had  built  forts  and 
trained  battalions,  as  your  early  go- 
vernments did,  instead  of  wasting  their 
resources  on  churches  and  monks,  we 
might  have  been  what  you  are.'* 

The  Doctor  says,  *<  perhaps  they 
might.'*  But  we  do  not  think  with 
him.  It  was  not  by  forts  and  troops 
that  England  -obtained  possession^  or 
keeps  possession,  of  India.  It  was 
by  we  general  justice  of  government, 
by  the  integrity  of  her  clvU  officers, 
and  by  the  energy  of  her  national 


character.  The  troops  and  forts  were 
doubtless  of  infinite  value  when  the 
struggle  of  war  came ;  but  it  is  the 
struggle  of  peace  that  tries  the  govern- 
ment of  colonies.  There  no  nation 
but  the  British  has  ever  succeeded. 
Nearly  all  the  European  powers  have 
had  great  colonies,  and  in  succession 
have  lost  them.  The  conquest  was 
always  the  eauestpart  of  the  achieve- 
ment ;  the  retention  was  the  true  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  the  colonies  either  sank 
into  sluggish  and  useless  dependencies, 
or  changed  masters  and  never  returned. 
To  make  the  Portuguese  permanent 
lords  of  India,  they  must  have  been 
Portuguese  no  longer.  In  India  they 
only  pursued  the  same  conduct  which 
thev  had  done  in  Europe ;  and  the  slave 
of  the  monk  id  one  peninsula  was  natu- 
rally the  slave  of  the  monk  in  the  other. 
As  they  passed  along  the  coast, 
they  came  abreast  of  Somnath  Patton, 
whose  temple,  dedicated  to  Shiva, 
('*  the  lord  of  the  moon,**}  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Mohamed  of  Ghizni*s  first  in- 
vauon  of  India  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  Moslems,  after  ravaging 
the  country,  on  arriving  at  the  coast 
of  Kattiwar,  plundered  the  temple. 
The  riches  were  immense;  but  the 
chief  love  of  the  Brahmins  was  di- 
rected to  preserve  a  shapeless  mass  of 
stone,  one  of  their  idols,  for  which 
they  offered  a  mass  of  gold.  Tho 
Moslem  leader,  whether  in  scorn  of 
their  idolatry,  or  in  knowledge  of 
their  craft,  instantly  ordered  the  stone 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces ;  and  on  its 
fiying  into  fragments,  it  was  found  to 
be  hollow,  and  the  cavity^  filled  with 
diamonds,  placed  there  for  conceal- 
ment. Zeal  was  never  more  amply  re  • 
warded.  The  sun  and  moon  in  India 
have  a  large  posterity  to  answer  for. 
Besides  all  their  connexions  among 
the  princes,  the  two  great  families  of 
Rajpoots  are,  one — **  the  children  of 
the  sun,*'  and  the  other — ^''the  children 
of  the  moon."  But  the  morals  of  either 
are  far  from  celestial.  Infanticide, 
and  every  other  conceivable  crime, 
were  common  among  them.  A  curious 
remark  is  made  on  the  traditional 
history  of  this  part  of  India.  It 
abounds  in  temples,  generally  on  the 
hill  tops.  The  Joonaghur  range  is 
dedicated  to  the  Parasnath  worship 
of  the  Jains,  and  is  celebrated  for 
their  ancient  temples.  The  wood  fairy 
10  common  in  Eastern  legends,  and 
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thouffh  we  d^rade  it  into  a  pretty    fi^re  in  eyery  fatore  history  of  this 


imp,  in  Indian  lore  it  representa  a 
flort  of  demigod. 

**  Tiie  8008  of  God  loving  the  dang^- 
ters  of  men,  and  tlimr  diildren  Se- 
^coming  mighty  ment  which  were  of 
old  men  of  renown^  is  the  nnvarying 
legend  of  th^  origin  ai  ef&tj  d&tin- 
gnished  tribe  in  India.  While  the 
name  partodeiich,  (paradise^)  is  hill- 
god  coantry»  or  fairyland.'* 

One  day  a  shoal  of  whales  glared 
round  them,  raising  their  leviathan 
carcasses  above  the  water.  **  One  of 
them  shot  up  his  huge  head,  and 
opened  Ids  mouthy  apparently  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  us  an  aeeurate 
idea  of  a  whale's  capability  to  swallow 
any  Jonah  we  mignt  have  to  dispose 
of.  The  sight  was  really  fearful ; 
the  dimensions  of  the  huge  crimson 
cavern  which  yawned  before  us  ap- 
pearing to  require  only  some  vivacity 
of  imagination  to  magnify  it  into  the 
gulf  of  the  sea-serpent's  maw." 

Their  first  view  of  the  Indus  water 
was  a  bi^jf  line  across  the  horizon^ 
presenting  to  the  eye  the  precise  ap- 
pearance of  a  sandbank ;  this  was  but 
the  dtscoloralion  produced  by  the  river 
flood  in  its  mingling  with  the  sea; 
the  water  was  smooth,  and  the  wind 
from  the  land.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  steamer  anchored.  Nothing  was 
seen  but  the  long  low  sandbank*  and 
a  beacon  landmark.  A  more  dreary 
prospect  was  never  exhibited.  Conn- 
try  boats  were  brought  for  the  de- 
barkation of  the  troops ;  bnojs  and 
landmarks  were  placed  to  gmde  the 
boats  into  the  river*  whose  low, 
muddy  banks  were  scarcely  percep- 


*'  £either  of  rivers ;"  and  will  as  pro- 
bably exercise  a  vast  inflaenee  over 
the  surrounding  regions.  But  the 
doctor  hut  onfortnaaiely,  not  been 
content  with  praise*  and  has  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  c^ebratiog  it 
in  upwards  of  four  pages  of  poetty. 
It  m  true  that  Apcdlo  was  both  a  poet 
andadociors  bnthehassdLdom  trans- 
mitted the  double  gift,  and^  in  the 
present  instanee^  Dr  Kennedy  must 
be  content  with  his  lauds  as  a  physi- 
cian. 

As  the  Indus  will  hencefiurth  be 
the  channel  of  Im  important  British 
commercef  it  is  important  to  know 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  Hnjarary 
month  of  the  river  have  been  under- 
stood.  The  Bombay  boats,  of  abont 
one  hundred  tons,  carrying  the  ochu- 
try  horses,  went  wdH  over  the  bar  at 
half-flood;  the  soundings  on  the  bar 
gave  nme  feet  at  low  water,  with  a 
rise  of  nme  fiei  at  flood ;  and  the 
depth  of  the  river  within  the  bar,  for 
some  distance,  was  not  less  than  fif- 
teen feet.  But  the  shiittings  of  the 
channel  are  so  continual,  that  the 
chart  of  one  year  is  by  no  means  safe 
for  the  year  following.  The  haven 
of  Kurraohy  is  the  true  station,  and 
the  town  may  yet  be  the  Alexandria 
of  the  Indus. 

One  of  the  first  and  the  most  im- 
portant remarks  of  the  writer  on  oar 
style  of  Indian  campaigning,  is  the 
enormous  quantity  of  bi^gage.  We 
are  to  observe  that  this  remark  arises, 
not  from  an  officer  accustomed  only 
to  the  simpHctty  of  European  field- 
serrioe*  bnt  one  who,  from  a  iJkirfy 


tible  above  tiie  water.      The  boats    5fears*  service  in  India,  is  perfectly  ae- 


sailing  in  were  seen  winding  their 
way  into  the  interior,  following  the 
tortuous  course  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  most  crooked  river  in  the  world. 
A  village  of  fishermen's  huts  appeared 
4ibout  ^Ye  mUes  inland,   and  many 


quainted  with  the  necessities  of  the 
soldier  in  that  country.  He  onhesi- 
tadngly  pronounces  the  superfluity  of 
the  baggage  to  be  so  enormous,  that 
*<a  foree  of  50,000  men  in  Europe 
would  be  moved  with  greater  facility 


masts  of  small  vessels  in  every  part  of    than  a  division  of  6000  men  couidMiir  in 


the  river. 

November  27,  1838.— The  Paget 
transport,  having  on  board  the  5th 
regiment  of  Bonway  native  infBintry, 
anchored  in  the  Hujamry  a  few  mi- 
nutes before  sunset,  IbUowed  by  Uie 
Sydon  with  her  Majesty's  2d  royals. 
As  diese  vessels  anchored^  the  regi- 
mental drums  beat  off  for  sunset— ike 
Jiret  British  drwms  heardxm  the  Imbts, 
This  was  an  event  whioh  will  probably 


India."  He  adnuts  that  a  difference  of 
dimate  must  make  "  no  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  baggage  of  an  army  within 
the  tropios ;  but  £he  quant^  of  wwe- 
cessctry  tents  and  furniture  which  ap- 
pear in  the  train  of  the  Indian  camp, 
forms  the  most  serious  iwipedimemi  to 
its  movements.**  His  proposal  to 
meet  thb  extrav«ganee— (which  ruins 
ofiicers,  as  weU  as  fdb  terribly  on 
the  Company's  EjKsheqnerj  to  say  ae- 
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thing  of  the  most  importont  point— its     CiifOj  with  a  mere  handful  of  men. 


paraly  King  all  military  efforts) — he  pro- 
poses that  the  muster  of  tents  should 
be  dispensed  with  on  fidd-sertiee. 
That  there  should  he  suffered  but  one 
smaU  tent  for  OTorj  two  or  lour 
ofScers;  and  that  a  slight  increase 
fihonld  be  allowed  by  GoTernment  lor 
the  mess  of  regiments  on  field'Serrice, 
to  be  able  to  afford  loans  of  neees- 
sariesto  officers  who  may  be  detaebedy 
and  saye  the  ineombranoe  and  ex* 
pense  of  each  officer's  carrying^  a 
■eamp-casOf  liquor  baskets^  &c.,  with 
additional  servants  of  his  own.  He 
eonsi^ers  the  hospital  stores  to  be 
ouadrnple  what  is  neeessary ;  "  and 
tne  £aet»  that  regiments  carry  iaye 
4lqtpet  batks  of  copper  and  blockF>tini 
will  at  once  show  our  disregard  to 
that  species  of  efficiency  which  de- 
pends upon  light  baggage.  The  Com- 
missariat train  surpasses  idi  estimate,*' 
In  allusion  to  the  arm  most  difficult 
of  conveyance^  the  artillery,  he  saySj 
^at  it  has  been  extravagantly  increas- 
ed; and  this  too>  as,  liom  the  general 
subjugation  of  the  country,  it  was  less 


showed  how  efiBsctually  and  how  sim- 
ply they  might  be  resisted.  But  then 
eame  the  attempt  to  establish  the  in- 
tolerable and  utterly  impolitic  prin- 
ciple^ that  every  power  whose  exiat- 
enee  menaced  the  safety  of  the  Bri- 
tish power  must  be  extingubbed. 
Thea  came  the  government  of  Hast- 
ings— a  period  unquestionid)ly  exhibit- 
ing great  vigour  and  singular  success, 
bat  nnhappUy  exhibiting  an  utter  and 
profligate  disregard  of  conunon  huma- 
nity in  that  very  able  and  ambitious 
persooage.  Hastings  is,  perhaps,  not 
chaigeable  with  any  baser  motives ;  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  amassed  wealth- 
nor  to  have  had  even  personal  disy 
ttnction  stroogly  in  view :  we  hear  of 
no  bargain  with  the  Cabinet  for  title, 
or  the  Company  for  emolument.  But 
he  obviously  lent  all  his  powens — and 
they  were  singularly  vivid,  active^  and 
comprehensive — ^to  the  creation  of  a 
«  British  Empire*'  in  India.  We  are 
not  Utopian  enough  to  say,  that  this 
empire  oi:^ht  now  to  be  abandoned. 
It  could  not  be  abandoned  witbmit  in- 


required.     "  The  artillery  corps  of    finite  disgrace  to  £ogland«  and  infi- 


Beugai,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  form  a 
force  which  exceeds  (especially  the 
most  expeasivcy  the  horse-artillery) 
the  whoie  royal  artillery  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  period  of  emeiigency.  In 
1612,  when  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
in  arms.'*  And  this,  too,  has  happen- 
ed when  a  oontinual  reduction  of  the 
infantry  (the  true  str^igth  of  the 
army)  has  been  goiog  on,  until  it  is 
inadequate  to  the  mere  militia  and  po- 
lice duties. 

Nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that 
the  whole  policy  of  our  Indian  go- 
vernment requires  to  be  established  on 
a  new  priaciplo;  which,  after  all^ 
would  be  only  a  return  to  the  original 
one  of  our  connexion  with  India.  We 
went  there  as  merdiants  and  settleni* 
and  as  such  we  should  have  conti- 
nued ;  and  on  this  principle  alone, 
(modified,  of  course^  by  circumstan- 
ees,)  India  can  be  rendered  either  a 
safe  government,  or  an  advantageous 
dependency.  The  change  has  not  been 
altogether  tiie  lanlt  of  England ;  and 


nite  loss  even  to  India.  But  its  prin- 
ciple of  perpetual  conquest,  so  often 
reprobated  at  home,  and  so  constantly 
persevered  in  abroad,  must  be  aban* 
doned.  What  have  been  the  results 
of  the  system  to  England  ?  An  enor- 
mous increase  of  debt,  no  revenue, 
little  commerce,  a  constant  and  heavy 
demand  on  our  troc^  for  reinforce- 
ments, and,  from  time  to  time,  pain- 
ful preasnres  on  the  public  feelings  in 
the  shape  of  military  roverses.  The 
defeat  in  Affghanistan  we  by  no 
means  regard  in  the  important  point 
of  view  in  which  it  has  struck  some  of 
our  contemporaries.  We  lament  that 
anngle  life  should  be  lost,  or  that 
English  men  or  women  should  have 
fallen  into  barbarian  hands  ;  but  the 
true  point  of  view  is,  its  warning  to 
us.  It  may  have  come  to  bid  us  re- 
eottsider  the  whole  plan  on  which  our 
Indian  Governments  have  been  pro- 
eeediBg  for  tlie  last  fifty  years.  In 
punuanoe  of  that  plan,  we  have  had 
desperate  wars  to  meet ;  the  Mysore 


it  has  been  wholly  against  the  will  of  and  the  Mahratta :  but  why  were  the 

the  wise^  the  just,  ukd.  the  conscien-  diis|otnted  and   ili-fnmished    Indian 

tioua  portion  of  England.  In  the  early  classes  induced  to  Ibigiet  their  own 

jettlemeuAsy  the  aUaeks  of  the  plui»-  bmwla,  and  eombtncb  in  either  in- 

dermg  princes  on  our  lactorioB  r»-  ataaeef  lor  o«r  ijaetaon  firom  India  ? 

fuiied  reMstance;  andtbe  victfuies<if  possibly  from  the  lear  of  being  even* 
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tually  swallowed  up  by  the  perpetual  try  of  the  earth — our  own,  as  mneh  as 

advances  of  our  Indian  power.     We  it  contributed  te  the  little  republics  of 

do  not  say  that  there  were  no  suffi-  the  Adriatic  and  the  North  Sea  in  a 

cient  grounds  for  an  attack  in  the  year.    Even  with  the  opening  of  the 

treachery  and  even  in  the  insults  of  charter«itremiuns  the  most  rtmggling' 

the  native  princes.     We  regard  the  branch  of  British  commerce  and  pro- 


Indian  character,  in  its  native  date, 
as  altogether  perfidious.  But  if*  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  to  their  irritated 
passions  British  troops  ready  to  in- 
vade their  provinces^  we  had  exhibit- 
ed only  a  strong  colony  at  Calcutta* 
at  Madras,  or  at  Bombay,  fully  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself,  and  in  no  in- 
stance attempting  conanest  beyond 
its  own  immediate  boundary,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  attacked  than  if  it 
had  been  encircled  by  a  boundary  of 
fire;  the  Rajahs  of  the  interior  would 
have  been  sufficiently  engaged  by  their 
own  profligate  quarrels,  their  troo]is 
would  have  been  occupied  in  their 
forays;  and  while  they  were  thus  ren- 
dered more  and  more  harmless  by  the 
hour,  the  colony  would  have  become 
more  and  more  thriving,  a  mart  for 
British  commerce,  secure  from  all  im- 
pediment. A  small  govemment  with 
all  the  influence  of  a  mighty  one,  free 
from  its  expenses,  its  hazards,  and  its 
crimes,  a  refuge  for  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  Hindostan,  glad  to  escape  from 
the  anarchy  and  robbery  of  the  native 
goTernments;  and  an  example  of  pro- 
bity and  order,  prosperity  and  peace, 
which  must,  in  time,  and  that  no  long 
time,  have  had  an  important  effeet 
even  upon  the  rices  of  the  native  go- 
Temments.  But  all  our  Euronean 
amelioratipns  hare  been  retarded  by 
the  enormous  expense  of  our  conquests; 
our  conquests  rendered  useless  by 
their  extent ;  and  our  ofibrs  of  friena- 
ship  to  the  natlTc  governments  an- 
swered by  continual  conspiracy  among 
our  rassals,  bitter  hostility  among  afi 
powers  able  to  resist,  and  a  vexatious 
and  restless  sense  of  dependence  even 
among  those  most  closely  connected 
with  us  by  alliance  or  necessity.  The 
result  is,  that  India*  the  richest  coun- 
try of  the  world,  does  not  contribute 
a  shilling  of  revenue  to  England ;  that 
India,  whose  commerce  once  made  the 
wealth  of  every  nation  through  which 
it  flowed,  from  the  days  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  to  those  of  Bagdad  and  Aleppo, 


bably  shrinks  beneath  the  value  of 
Australia,  a  colony  of  conricts,  grown 
np  under  our  eye,  flUing  but  the  cor- 
ner of  a  wilderness,  and  making  only 
its  first  experiment  on  the  power  of 
raising  snbsutence  for  itself.  Still, 
we  are  perfectly  conscious  that  we 
cannot  now  wholly  reverse  what  has 
been  done.  But  instead  of  conquer- 
ing provinces  which  wo  can  never 
eubdie^  and  making  subjects  of  men 
who  will  never  obey  our  authority, 
the  whole  policy  of  India  should  be 
defensive ;  the  whole  power  of  the 
governors  should  be  directed  to  the 
instruction,  the  quiet,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  people.  Our  Afl^ghan  war  is 
said  to  have  already  cost  seven  mil- 
lions steriing.  Half  the  money,  with 
the  cheapness  of  Indian  labour,  and 
the  known  willingness  of  the  princes 
for  such  an  improvement,  would  have 
made  a  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
bay, and  from  Calcutta  to  DelhL 

From  the  documents  which  have  al> 
ready  been  published  relative  to  the 
negotiations  with  Persia  and  the 
Seikh,  and  other  powers  on  the  north- 
west, it  may  actually  have  been  fortu- 
nate that  our  career  in  Cabul  has  re- 
ceived a  check ;  if  we  had  succeeded 
there,  we  should  possibly  have  made 
our  next  experiment  in  a  march  across 
the  frontier  to  Persia.  The  siege  of 
Herat  by  the  Persians  seems  to  have 
acted  as  a  nightmare  on  the  British 
Indian  Government  On  the  posses- 
sion of  a  paltry  town  in  the  heart  of  a 
desert,  a  wretched  collection  of  hovcJs, 
of  which  nobody  had  ever  thought 
before,  seemed  to  be  the  balance  in 
which  our  Indian  destinies  were 
weighed.  It  was  actually,  and  most 
absurdly,  described  as  the  key  to  In- 
dia, and,  of  course,  the  Persian  mon- 
archy havhig  got  such  a  key  in  his 
hand,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  open 
the  lock,  and  widk  into  the  Bengal 
provinces,  seat  himself  in  the  gover- 
nor's chslr,  and,  what  do  next?  Oar 
imagination  wants   the  vividness  (^ 


and  from  those  again  to  the  days  of  the  *'  state  papers  ;*'  but  if  his  Persian 

Venice  and  Holland,  has  scarcely  con-  majesty  was  not  content  with  his  In- 

tributed  in  half  a  century  to  the  great-  dian  supremacy,  he  had  only  to  march 

est  and  most  active  commerciid  coun-  his  army  oyerland,  and  take  posses- 
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aion  of  London.    It  is  notorious  tbftt 
there  were  thick  reports  of  an  inten- 
tion **  to  march  an  army  to  Herat ;  *' 
an  operation  whicb>  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, would  have  cost  ten  times 
the  loss  at  Cabul.     They  might  have 
found   no   Persian  army  to  fight>  but 
they  would  have  laid  their  bones  in 
the  wilderness.  In  this  country,  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  after  having  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  lost  nearly 
his  whole  army;   probably  not  one 
British  soldier  would  have  ever  re- 
turned.    The  very  idea  of  a  Persian 
invasion  of  India  is  ridiculous,  and 
could  therefore  never  have  nestled  in 
the  brains  of  any  one  but  Lord  Auck- 
land himself.     If  the  Cabul  misfor- 
tune   has    prevented    this    chivalric 
performance,  it  may  have  been  the 
only  way  in  which  rashness  combined 
with  ignorance  were  to  be  lessoned 
into  common  sense.    It  has  certainly 
cooled   the    gratuitous    gallantry  of 
sending  armies  to  fight  with  snow 
and  hunger,  pestilence  and   storm. 
We  now  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
heroic  march   to  Herat;  while  the 
result  of  our  follies  in  Affghanistan 
is  reported  to  have  been  the  actual 
revival  of  Persian  hostility,  and  the 
march  of  a  Persian  force  of  60,000 
men  against  that  place.     Our  wisest 
policy  is,  to  let  them  try  their  fortune ; 
if  negotiation  will  send  them  to  their 
homes,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  let 
tiie  Persians  knock  out  their  brains 
against  the  walls  of  Herat ;  and  even 
if  they  should  make  a  break  and  hang 
Kam-ram,  in  either  his  sober  fit  or 
his  drunken,  for  the  chance  is  doubt- 
ful in  which  he  may  be,  the  change 
of  the  dynasty  needs  not  affect  us 
more  than  a  change  in  the  dynasty 
of  Tongataboo.     On  this  point,  too, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  our  diplo- 
matic servants  in  the  East  ought  to  be 
listened  to  with  considerable  reserve. 
In  Europe,  during  the  last  century, 
the  despatches  of  our  envovs  on  the 
Continent    were    chiefly   details    of 
Yoltjure^s  last  pamphlet,  on  the  debut 
of  some   court   minuter    or   court 
dancer,  matters  much  the  same ;  un- 
til Napoleon  gave  them   something 
to   do.      The  despatches   from   the 
whole  list  of  our  well-salaried  funo- 
tionaries,  from  the  Wall  of  China  to 
the  Dardanelles,  (at  least  those  por- 
tions, of  them  which  have  transpired,) 
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have  been  all  the  most  solemn  inti- 
mations of  the  silliest  intrigues.    The 
Khan  and  tribe  of  naked  wretches 
terrifies   one  diplomatist  with  fears 
of  an  Asiatic  invasion.     The  gallop 
of    another    troop    of    horse- eaters 
across  the  desert,  stimulates  another  to 
predict   an   universal    conspiracy  to 
break  down  the  British  power.   The 
march  of  a  Persian  army,  who  could 
not  stand  half  an  hour  before  a  troop 
of    horse    artillery    and    a    British 
brigade,    or    who,    if     they    could, 
would   be   forced    to    devour   each 
other  within  a  week^  supplies  a  ca- 
mePs  load  of  correspondence;  and  the 
unfortunate    Secretary   for    Foreign 
Affairs  is  startled  out  of  his  peace  of 
mind  by  the  movement  of  a  few  thou- 
sands of  ragged  robbers,  who,  long 
before  the  news   has  reached  him, 
have   left   their   monarch    in   some 
swamp  or  sand,  and  "robbed**  their 
way  home.  The  expedition  of  General 
Perowski  towards  Khiva,  the  very 
thing  that  ought  to  have  been  wished 
for  by  a  British  diplomatist  who  de- 
sired to  demonstrate  English  strength 
and    Russian    weakness,   frightened 
the  whole  class  of  charges  d'affaires. 
How  the  Russian  Cabinet  could  ever 
have  entertained  so  ridiculous  an  expe- 
dition, is  inconceivable.  But  the  gene- 
ral, after  the  most  horrible  succession 
of  famine  and  freexing,  after  eating  his 
camels,  horses,  dogs,  and  every  thing^ 
eatable,  and,  if  report  says  true,  things 
that  not  even  the  horror  of  famine 
could  render  eatable  by  any  body  but 
a  Russian,  was  glad  to  make  his  escape 
to  Orenburg,  completely  Tartarized^ 
The  true  policy  is,  to  let  the  savages 
fight  each  other.    All  the  princedoms 
surrounding  Uie  British  territories  in 
India,  are  utterly  powerless.     They 
can  make  no  more  impression  on  the 
British  than  on  the  granite  of  their 
hills.     A  mere  brigade  here  and  Uiere 
to   prevent  the  ravages  of  robbers,, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  security. 
The  idea  of  an  Indian  insurrection 
without  troops  concentrated  in  the  in- 
terior, would  be  absurd.     The  native 
princes  are  profiigates,  but  they  are 
not  madmen;  and  the  idea  of  a  Per- 
sian invasion,  an  invasion  of  poltroona 
—of  a  Sikh  invasion,  an  invasion  of 
peasants — or  an  Affgban  invasion,  an 
invasion  of  highwaymen — needs  not 
disturb  the  pillow  of  even  the  most 
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Auck-landish  goyernor-ffeneral  who 
shall  ever  tremhie  on  the  throne  of 
India. 

The  writer  gives  xa  now  and  then 
toncheB  of graeefhl  recollection,  which 
pteawngly  reHeye  the  hustle  of  this 
stirring  Narrative.  He  had  emharked 
in  one  iSf  the  lumhering  slow  hoats, 
and  was  tossed  for  a  long  time  at  the 
mouth  of  tile  river. — ''  Our  occupa- 
tion,  to  pass  the  dreary  hours  on  a 
rolling  seai  and  under  a  huming  sun 
in  an  open  hoat,  was  characteristic  of 
civil  life.  A  volume  of  Cowper*s 
poems  being  avulable,  was  readhy  one 
for  the  amusement  of  the  others.  And 
the  opposite  styles  of  **  John  Gilpin/' 
and  the  poem  on  receiving  his  "  Mo- 
therms  Picture^'*'  with  other  dips  into 
the  *^  wdll  of  English  undefiled,** 
were  sufficient  to  make  us  forget  the 
disagreeables  of  our  situation  at  the 
muddy  mouth  of  the  Indus.'*'  We 
then  have  an  evening  scene,  pretty, 
tonder,  and  even  poetical. 

**  We  had  been  in  no  danger,  but  Che 
fair  wind  and  balmy  Mr,  foUowiog 
after  five  hours*  exposure  to  thesultry 
sun  and  glare  from  the  water,  were 
abundantly  refreshing.  In  a  moment 
our  anchor  was  lifted  up,  our  sails 
were  spread,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  lost  dl  sense  of  the  sea 
smell,  and  found  ourselves  on  the 
placid,  lakeliVe  water  of  the  river. 
Vast  mud  banks  extended  as  far  as  Che 
eye  could  reach,  on  either  hand,  and 
ffocks  of  sea  and  river  birds  wete 
feeding  in  fellowship  upon  them — ^the 
gigantic  flamingo,  and  the  larger  and 
£maller  species  of  guH,  and  ducks  and 
teal  in  great  numbers.  The  contrast 
between  our  evening  and  momii^ 
course  was  like  an  age  of  retirement 
in  ease  and  honour,  after  a  youth  of 
trial,  labour,  and  endurance.  •  *  •  • 
But  we  had  not  eaten  since  break- 
fast, and,  as  the  sun  set,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  our  basket  of  provender, 
and  had  the  gratification  of  a  hearty 
meal  to  dose  right  comfortably  Che 
discomforts  of  the  day.** 

Eating  and  drinking  may  be  homely 
matters  m  general,  but  thev  certainly 
assume  a  higher  rank  fai  toe  class  of 
pleasures  When  they  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  day  of  such  heat  and  trial. 
The  emperor  who  offered  a  reward  for 
a  new  pleasure,  had  probably  never 
been  hungry  in  the- course  of  his  Ufe; 
if  he  had  not  eaten  four  meals  a-day. 


he  might  have  found  his  new  pleasnre 
everv  afternoon,  in  the  simple  meal  of 
Che  tired  |ind  the  hungry. 

*'  When  we  awoke  at  a  quarter  past 
two  o'clock,  after  midnight,  we  ibund 
our  vessel  secured  to  the  bank ;  and 
the  tenta  of  our  encampment  appeared 
in  ftill  moonlight  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  us.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  Uie  landiug,  stepping 
from  the  boat  to  the  bank  on  a  dry 
firm  ground,  and  hearing  immediately 
that  our  baggage  boats  bad  arrirea 
from  Bombay,  that  our  tents  were 
pitched,  and  all  nrepared  for  onr  re- 
ception. Our  beos  were  instantly  re- 
moved from  the  boat  to  Che  tent,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  boat  and  the 
aca  swell  were  forgotten  in  sleep,  and 
onr  first  night  in  the  land  of  Sind  wss 
of  tiie  most  refreshing  repose.^ 

All  this  is  very  pleasing  and  grate* 
ful,  and  shows  a  kindly  mind;  and  yet 
this  good-natured  and  intdligent  man 
is  evidently  bent  on  conquest.  He  sees 
nothing  but  in  a  martial  point  of  viow ; 
Che  Indus  is  to  be  only  a  branch  of  a 
grand  Indian  fortification;  its  banks 
are  to  be  military  roads ;  its  creeks, 
anchorages  for  batteaux,  and  what  not; 
and  the  whole  country  is  to  be  bat  a 
oamp,  where  troops  are  to  be  lodged 
and  exercised,  until  they  march  to— 
where,  we  cannot  tell ;— to  Persia,  or 
the  PcJes,  In  this  spirit  he  writes — and 
writes  with  the  ardour  of  an  enthusi- 
ast of  steel  and  gunpowder.  **  Depots 
of  stores,  and  well-equipped  detach- 
ments at  Kurrachy,  and  Sukkur,  and 
Deralahmael  Khan  will  not  onlvplaoe 
the  navigation  of  thia  whole  nvor  in 
perfect  security,  but  will  form  an  in- 
vincible barrier  to  an  invading  army 
from  the  west  I*'  Aa  invading  army 
from  Persia,  without  a  shilliqg  in  its 
pocket,  and  its  troops  without  the 
chance  of  eating  anv  thing,  but  each 
other,  in  the  first  day's  march!  or 
from  Russia,  with  the  half  of  Asia  lie- 
tween  I  mountains,  rivers»  and  de- 
serts for  their  graves  I 

But  the  Indus  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
as  a  wet  ditch,  but  as  a  canal  for  the 
easy  and  cheap  conveyance  of  hemy 
ordnance  and  amtauniiiim  to  the  Mcene 
of  action  I  where  an  invading  army 
would  find  a  well-equipped  artillery, 
which  no  expenditure  could  enable 
them,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
meet  upon  any  thing  like  terms  of 
equality.**    We  believe  not ;  indeed. 
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kay  one  who  has  heard  any  thing  of    of  late  yearSy  demanded  it  of  Sind, 


the  state  of  Asiatic  exchequers  or 
troops-^horse,  foot,  or  dragoona-^ 
knows,  that  the  fear  of  an  invasion 
from  either  west,  east,  or  northj  is  ab- 
solute trifling  with  fact  and  oommon- 
sense.  It  would  take  ten  years  of 
Persian  ingonr  to  send  an  army  across 
the  Indnsy  and  ten  minutes  to  send 
them  back  again.  On  the  north,  what 
could  a  wretched  crowd  of  frost- nip- 
ped and  fbotsore  Russians*  headed  by 
frost-nipped  and  footsore  ffenerals 
from  St  Petersburg*  do  agunst  the 
brave,  hlghl^equlpped^  and  brilliant 
troops  of  British  India  ?  After  march- 
es of  years,  ^ev  would  be  prisoners 
In  a  montl^  and  on  their  way  to  the 
dungeons  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay* 
before  the  news  of  their  capture  could 
reach  Moscow.  A  Russian  invasion 
night,  doubtless,  produce  some  dis- 


with  the  curious*  but  expressive^  threat 
of  giving  his  claims  into  the  hands  cf 
the  BriUsh.  At  last  the  measure  of  seix- 
iog  on  Sind  was  adopted  by  ua— and  for 
what  pNossiUe  reason  ?  The  march  of 
a  Persian. army  to  Herat*  (which,  af- 
ter all*  it  W80  not  able  to  take*)  and  the 
presence  of  a  Russian  captain  at  Ca^ 
Dol,  where  he  seems  to  nave  gained 
Dotlung*  and  from  which  he  suddealy 
disappeared,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again,  he  very  probably  having  been 
murdered  for  his  watch  and  rings  by 
some  of  the  Cabal ''  grandees."  But 
this  was  enongh  to  startle  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  the  British  troops  hurry 
forward  in  defence  of  the  western 
frontier,  **  on  the  point  of  invasion** 
by  an  array  at  that  moment  running 
away  fVom  the  walls  of  a  beggarly 
town  in  the  desert,  and  to  rouse  the 


turbance  among  rae  more  remote  of  whole  diplomatic  ener^  of  ear  funo- 
the  peevbh  sovereignties  which  linffer  fionaries  against  a  sStary  and  un- 
out  a  fbeble  existence  in  India ;  and  if    lucky  wret^  who  was  then  probably 


we  followed  their  rabble  among  moan- 
tains  and  Jungles,  we  might  lose  brave 
men ;  but  the  idea  of  losing  a  pitched 
battle  would  be  ridiculous  and  imagi- 
nary ;  it  would  be  actually  unsustatned 
by  any  one  instance  daring  a  hundred 
years. 

«»  Too  great  a  venture,'*  says  the 
warlike  doctor,  *'  cannot  possibly  be 
placed  in  the  possession  of  the  har- 
bour of  Rurrachy,  whether  as  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  station,  or  in  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  point  of  view.  It 
h  the  key  of  Sind  and  the  Indus,  and 
of  tiie  approaches,  either  military  or 
commercial,  to  Central  Asia."  Even 
when  he  talks  of  the  commercial  op- 
portunities of  this  noble  river,  it  is  all 
in  the  dominant  style.  The  British 
power  is  to  comm  and  the  whole  course ; 
forts  are  to  dot  the  shores ;  camps  and 
captains  are  to  superintend  the  navi- 
gation. He  plans  conquests  over  rice- 
pots,  and  turns  his  ledger  into  sword 
and  shield. 

The  kingdom  of  Sind,  on  which  our 
troops  had  now  entered,  had  once  been 
a  tnbutary  to  the  Affghan  govern- 
ment; but  on  the  splitting  of  that 
state  into  five  republican  provinces, 
the  Talponi  tribe  in  Sind  became  in- 
dependent, which,  in  Indian  phrase, 
seems  pretty  nearly  convertible  into 
^  robbers  and  beggars.**'  The  king  of 
Oabul,  thus  deprived  of  his  tribute  of 
fifteen  lacs  a-year,  had  frequently, 


picked  to  the  bones  by  the  crows  of 
Cabal  ;»the  principid  terror  having 
been  gravely  aaserted  to  be  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  AusianJUet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus ! — of  all  the  absurdities 
that  ever  entered  the  brdn  of  a  pux- 
xled  potentate,  this  being  the  most 
immeasurably  fimciful .  Or,  if  a  Rua- 
sian  fleet  comd  be  found  in  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Indus  alter  a  voyage  round 
the  Cape,  this  being  the  very  Uiiog 
which  common -sense  would  have 
desired  for  the  total  extinction  of 
even  the  Russian  prestige  in  Asia. 
Its  capture  would  have  been  inevit- 
able. 

Here,  however,  grew  the  Cabul  ex- 
pedition. The  offer  of  Shah-Soojah 
to  give  Sind  (which  was  not  his  to 
give)  into  our  hands,  was  followed  1^ 
our  putting  him  in  a  position  to  exer« 
else  the  due  act  of  sovereign^.  He 
was  to  be  set  upon  the  throne  of  Ca* 
bul,  and  we  wore  to  have  Sind.  He 
was  to  have  a  contingent  prepared, 
amounting  to  6000  men,  under  Bri- 
tish officers,  and  we  were  to  fight  hia 
way  to  the  throne.  For  this  purpose, 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  Bengal 
army  were  to  cross  India.  A  third  di- 
vision was  to  march  from  Bombay, 
through  Sind,  and  to  occupy  Shika- 
pore ;  while  the  Bengal  troops  were 
to  advance  to  Candahar.  In  these 
statements  we  adopt  the  doctor^s  au- 
thority, for  we  have  never  been  able 
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to  comprehend  the  diplomatuts  ;  and 
if  we  have  gone  astray^  we  must 
lay  the  criminality  on  the  head  of 
our  medical  guide.  But  it  seema 
clear  that  the  lamented  Bumes  had 
what  Johnson  would  call  his  perpe- 
tual "jactitation**  ahout  the  in6nite 
wealth  of  the  Indus»  and  the  infinite 
necessity  of  our  being  masters  of  it, 
and  every  thing  else  under  the  sky 


Cabul  and  Affghanistan» 


[May, 


have  saved  ua  from  all  the  disasters  Id 
Cabul— from  the  tremendous  expense 
of  the  expeditions  there — from  the 
not  less  tremendous  expense  to  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  subjecting  our- 
selves in  sending  out  troops  by  the 
thousand,  and  given  us  the  whc^ 
commerce  of  the  Indus  besides.  But 
at  all  events  we  must  get  rid  of  the 
Russian   bugbear,  and  the  absolute 


of  India,  was  the  original  fruit  of    nonsense  of  a  Persian  invasion. 


the  forbidden  tree.  Not  that  we 
are  careless  of  the  advantages  of  a 
commercial  intercourse;  we  wish  to 
see  it  establuhed  with  any  and  every 
part  of  every  nation ;  we  fully  ac- 
knowledge the  direct  and  palpable  in- 
tent of  Providence,  in  penetrating 
the  solid  continents  by  great  rivers  ; 
we  are  aware  of  the  striking  advan- 
tages of  the  Indus  as  forming  a  canal 
through  the  level  of  a  most  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  in  a  navigable 
course  of  1  GOO  miles.  But  the  policy 
against  which  we  protest,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  seize  ;  the  palpable  desire  to 
coerce  the  commerce,  the  appetite  for 
the  possession  of  the  Indus,  all  evi- 
denced in  the  attempt  to  master  the 
province  commanding  its  principal 
outlet  to  the  ocean. 

And  this  m'lspolicy  becomes  still 
more  impolitic,  when  we  recollect  that 
the  whole  commerce  of  the  Indus  must 
as  naturally  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
withoutshooting  any  body,  or  seiziugany 
thing,  as  if  we  had  built  a  pile  of  Indian 


The  history  of  the  Sind  prince  b 
curious,  and,  if  we  have  the  sense  to  be 
taught  by  it,  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
the  kind  of  authorities  with  whom  we 
make  treaties.  We  mentioned,  that 
in  the  rebellion  which  divided  the 
Affghan  kingdom,  (itaelf  a  kingdom 
of  rabble,  established  by  a  robber, 
Mohamed  Ghizen,)  the  Talponi  or 
Talpori  tribe,  then  inhabiting  Sind, 
refused  to  pay  any  more  tribute,  or, 
perhaps,  had  not  the  means  of  paying 
any.  About  forty  jears  ago,  a  rabble 
leader,  who  took  it  into  his  head  to 
rob  on  a  larger  scale  than  on  the 
high-road,  raised  an  insurrection,  and 
made  himself  king.  He  subsequently 
made  his  brothers  partners  of  his 
power,  and  the  government  was  a 
triumvirate.  This  division  extended 
at  his  death,  and  the  result  is,  that 
Sind,  a  country  of  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  has  now  no  less  than 
nine  Ameers  or  sovereign  princes- 
These  mighty  persons  agree  in  no- 


skulls,  or  powdered  all  the  princes  of    thing  but  hating  each  other.      They 


the  mountains  into  dust.  The  activity, 
devemess,  and  credit  of  the  British 
merchant,  would  have  effectually  com- 
manded every  rupee  of  the  Indus; 
and  no  foreigners  could  have  enter- 
ed into  effectual '  competition  with 
them  in  India  more  than  any  where 
else ;  and  when  we  see  the  vigour 
with  which  they  maintain  their  trade 
with  the  European  continent,  in  the 
face  of  bitter  jealousies,  angry  rival- 
ries, and  despotic  decrees,  what  must 
be  the  effect  where  they  had  only  to 
diffuse  their  traffic  at  pleasure  over- 
the  unobstructed  and  magnificent  ex- 
panse of  western  India  ?  We  have 
not  a  doubt  that  a  space  of  a  square 
mile  or  two,  just  large  enough  for  the 
erection  of  a  factory,  and  a  fort  to 
secure  it,  in  a  favourable  position 
any  where  in  Sind,  and  which  might 
have  been  purchased  for  a  few  thou- 
sand pounos  from  the  natives,  would 


live  in  a  state  of  constant  robbery  ii 
the  wretched  people ;  the  land,  of 
course,  was  stripped  of  every  thing. 
The  Ameers  were  only  the  princi^ 
beggars  of  the  country. 

As  we  shall  have  a  long  aooonnt  to 
settle  before  we  get  rid  of  these  pro- 
vincial paupers,  we  give  Dr  Kennedy's 
statement  of  their  present  **  constita- 
tion." 

»  The  districts  are  divided  by  lot 
among  the  princes,  each  sdecting  a 
village  in  succession ;  and  aa  contigm^ 
of  site  is  the  last  object  considei^,  it 
follows  that  scarcely  any  two  adjoin ; 
whence,  as  the  animosities  of  the  head 
are  shown  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
tail,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  may  be  imagined;  where  the 
monarchy  is  held  together  merely  by 
the  fear  of  foreign  interference— 
where  no  two  adjoining  Tillages  are 
held  by  the  same  independent  sove- 
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reign — and  where  the  village  police 
autnorities  recommend  themselves  to 
their  respecUve  sovereigns  by  thwart- 
ingi  resisting,  and  annoying  the  police 
authorities  of  the  village  adjacent  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  power« 
short  of  open  hostility.** 

This  is  a  wretched  state  of  things, 
and  it  is  pitiable  that  any  human  be- 
iugs  should  be  placed  under  such  a 
savage  burlesque  of  government.  But 
it  is  nearly  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  East;  and,  at  all  events,  we 
have  no  right  to  turn  universal  re- 
formers. However,  **  it  was  decided 
that  the  frontier  of  the  Indus  should 
be  insisted  on«  and  the  princes  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  though 
to  a  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  to 
Cabul ;  namely,  four  lacs,  and  the  fix- 
ture of  a  force  of  5000  men  in  Sind —  joy  at  the  honour  of  drinking  with  an 
twenty-eight  lacs  being  ordered  to  be  Eoglish  field-officer,  that  he  eked  out 
paid  to  Shah-Soojah,  in  the  shape  of    his   stipend   of    seventy- five   rupees 
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Among  others  who  went  vf&s  a 
Major  B.,  a  friend  of  the  doctor's— a 
rational  sort  of  a  person,  who  used  his 
eyes  for  facts  more  than  his  imagina- 
tion. He  not  only  used  them,  **  but 
he  employed  intelligent  natives,  accus- 
tomed to  observation,  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  his  esti- 
mate was  something  above  1500,  and 
under  2000.  He  drank  a  bottle  of 
beer  and  another  of  Madeira  with  a 
Greek,  the  commandant  of  the  Hyder- 
abad artillery,  and  ascertained  that 
his  liquor  was  better  than  bis  ordnance 
—that  his  guns  were  nearly  as  certain 
to  have  killed  the  gunners  as  the 
enemy,  had  they  been  fired;  added  to 
which,  the  redoubtable  commander 
admitted,  as  his  heart  warmed  with 
liquor  and  love  of  the  English,  and 


arrears. 

On  the  signature  of  the  treatv,  the 
army  moved  from  Jorruk  on  the  3d 
of  February,  and  advanced  towards 
Hyderabad.  Their  information  seems 
to  have  been  singularly  inadequate. 
They  had  been  told  that  a  large  native 
army  was  ready  to  oppose  their  march 


(L.7, 10s.)  a-month,  by  inserting  some 
two  hundred  paper  men  upon  his 
muster-roll,  and  that,*'  through  the 
goodness  of  Heaven,  '<he  was  sole 
muster- master." 

Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  man-> 
ners,  pleasantly  told.  As  the  Major 
was  riding  homeward  to  camp,  he  was 


to  the  capita],  and  they  found  nothing  joined  by  a  well-mounted  Beloochy 
but  solitude ;  though  the  news  had  (Sind)  horseman :— i 
been  so  inconveniently  believed,  as  to 
have  put  them  through  all  the  tardy 
formalities  which  belong*  to  an  army 
preparing  to  meet  a  powerful  enemy. 
They  might  have  gone  in  their  night- 
caps. Hyderabad  was  found  to  be  a 
wretched  place—'*  dirtier  and  meaner 
than  the  average  second-rate  provin- 
cial towns  in  India."  But  no  two 
persons  brought  back  to  camp  the 
same  account  of  the  numbers  of  the 
garrison.  By  some  they  were  reckon- 
ed at  15,000  fully  prepared,  well- 
armed  warriors,  and  only  longing  for 
an  order  to  attack  the  Bombay  batta- 
lions. 

This  is  really  a  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance of  campaigning,  though 
perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  continent  during 
the  late  war.  There  were  few  things 
more  difficult  to  rely  on  than  the  sup- 
posed numbers  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
the  same  body,  according  to  di£Ferent 
narrators,  varying  from  one  tliousand 
to 'ten  thousand,  or  more.  On  this 
oocasion,  however,  more  exact  know- 
ledge was  attdned. 


And  the  freemasonry  which  en- 
ables good  fellows  to  distinguish  kin- 
dred spirits  at  a  glance,  made  them  at 
once  acquainted.  '  Is  your  horse  an 
Arab  ?  Fil  race  with  him,'  said  the 
Beloochy.  *  Good,'  said  the  Major. 
*  Here  goes,'  and  away  they  rode, 
neck  or  nothing,  for  a  mile,  and  the 
Beloochy  dead  beaten.  *  1*11  try  you 
again  on  smoother  ground,'  sud  the 
Beloochy.  '  Any  where,  either  smooth 
or  rough,'  said  the  Major,  and  the 
ground  becoming  more  level,  away 
they  went  again  in  the  same  frolic- 
some mood,  but  the  Major  still  lead- 
ing. '  It  won't  do,  I  see,'  said  the 
Beloochy.  *  My  horse  is  fat,  and  not 
in  galloping  trim  as  yours  is.'  <  The 
more  the  pity,*  said  the  M^jor, '  there 
is  no  pleasure  like  riding  with  a  good 
soldier  on  a  good  horse.'  " 

It  is  unlucky  that  our  Indian  con- 
tests ever  went  beyond  rivalry  in 
horse-racing.  There  are  evidently 
men  among  the  natives  who  might  be 
employed  to  better  purpose  than  to 
kill,  or  be  killed.  The  Beloochy 
seems  to  have  taken  a  liking  to  the 


irood.humoured  Englishman,  not  the    that  one  of  the  Ameers  had  arrived  with 


less  for  bis  having  left  hUn  in  the  rear. 
<<  They  rode  together  until  they  had 
reached  the  river.  But  the  M^or*f 
horse  was  restive  at  the  sight  of  the 
ferry- boat»  and  the  M^or,  somewhat 
wroth,  began  to  heat  him  in.  '  DonU 
beat  him,  don*t  beat  him,  if  you  love 
me/  sidd  the  Beloochy.  '  Tush* 
Allah  I  rn  show  yo«  how  to  put  a 
horse  into  a  boat,  without  beatiog 
him.'  The  simple  mode  was,  to  fas- 
ten a  rope  to  one  of  bis  foie^Ie^s,  the 
two  boatmen  pulling  it  up  till  it  was 
raised  in  the  attitude  of  King  Charles's 
steed  at  Charing  Cross,  until  it  be- 
came an  impossibility  that  he  should 
kick;  thus  seoured,  Che  Belooehy, 
taking  up  an  oar  by  one  end,  and  giv- 
ing the  other  to  the  Major,  they  stood 


a  column  of  3000  men  for  its  defence. 
Admiral  Maitland,  (the  same  offieor, 
we  believe,  to  whom  Napoleon  sur- 
rendered at  RochfortO  a  sensiUe^and 
manly  person,  ssid,  "  By  all  meanSi 
then,  we  shall  have  the  first  trial  of 
them  s  the  sooner  the  better."  Dispon- 
tions  were  quickly  made  for  the  attack; 
the  40th  regimont  and  the  artillery 
landed,  and  the  ship,^  the  Wellesley, 
brought  near  for  action.  ^IThen  aD 
was  ready^  the  &rt  was  humanely  aom- 
moned  a  second  time.  The  answer 
was  a  good  ^beal  in  the  GaUIic  style  :— 
<'  The  fort  mav  be  stormed*  bat  shall 
not  be  surrenoered.''  This  was  the 
Beloocl^  copy  of  General  Cambrone 
at  Waterioo-«"La  Garde  meart, 
man  ne  se  rende  pas.**  Immediately 
on  which  heroic  determiaatuto.  Xhs 
gallant  general  had  surrendered  Uni- 


on each  side,  and,  applying  it  to  the 

horse,  pushed  him  on,  until  losing  his  ^ 

balance,  he  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  self.      The    Wellesley   opened    her 

to  fall  on  his  nose,  or  lump  into  the  broadside  without  loss  of  time,  and 

boat,  which  he  forthwith  did,  with  the  the  sea-face  was  knocked  down,  the 


meekness  of  a  lamb.  '  You  have 
taught  me  a  wrinkle,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Major.  And  at  least  one  British 
officer  and  one  well-mounted  Beloochv 
parted  in  mutual  good- will,  after  half 
an  hour  of  pleasant  feHowshi]^.* 

All  this  u  very  well,  but  it  seems 
odd  that  the  Major  should  not  have 
known  that  tying  up  one  leg  of  a  horse 
is  a  common  expedient  in  England, 
to  prevent  his  aicking  when  Doing 
fihod,  and  that  even  as  to  gettrag  into 


garrison  not  having  fired  a  shot  after 
the  first  round.  After  some  time,  as 
they  wwe  seen  running  awajr  the 
fort  was  taken  possession  of;  and 
Che  fqgitives  being  all  captured  la 
their  retreat,  were  found  to  amount 
to  twaUy  menf  The  commaadast 
certainly  deserved  credit  for  the  o^- 
niloquence  of  his  eourage.  The  fi- 
mous  Marshal  Turenne  declared,  that 
he  never  would  beBeve  any  fortified 
town  to  have  water  in  its  ditch  unless 


the  boat,  he  might  have  spared  him-    be  saw  the  man  who  bad  put   his 

self  even  the  tying,  if  he  had  thrown    ^ *-  '^  -'*  *-*-^  •'       *  «"'- 

bis  pocket  handkerchief  over  his  char- 
ger's eyes. 

Every  thing  in  this  march  seems  to 
have  exhibited  in  a  singular  style  the 
guUlbiUty  of  John  Bull,  with  all  his 
sense,  and  even  with  all  his  local  ex- 

Serience.      The  Bombay  army  was 
etained  for  two  months  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  advance,  apparently 
by  nothing  but  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid  hazarding  itself  too 
suddenly  in  the  presence  of  the  im» 
mense  native  army.     When  it  had 
begun  to  move  at  last,  it  was  found 
out  that  there  was  no  native  army  at 
all.    Yet  these  two  months  allowed 
'Dost  Mohamed  to  make  his  prepara- 
tions and  fortify  Ghuzni.     In  like 
manner,  it  was  roundly  asserted  that 
the  foot  of  Monara,  at  the  entrance  of 
.  Kurrachy   harbour,  was    most    for- 
.  midahly  manned   and   armed ;    and 


finger  in  it  and  ioited  ii,  A  little 
incredulity  of  the  same  sennble  order 
would  have  saved  a  vast  deal  of  vexa- 
tion in  this  campaign. 

India  is  the  land  of  thieves,  but  the 
Beloochies  thieve  from  the  Indians. 
The  march  of  the  Bombay  column 
was  aocompanied  by  a  kind  of  flock- 
ing army  of  highwaymen — ^a  move- 
able column  of  petty  larceny,  which 
laid  hands  on  every  thing,  sometimes 
even  carried  off  loaded  camela  from 
Che  ranks ;  and  when  they  found  a 
straggling  officer,  or  a  camp-follower, 
who  seemed  to  be  worth  8tiippin|f, 
committed  murder  without  del^. 
This  was  not  hostility,  it  was  profes- 
sion—not hatred  to  the  Britiab,  but 
the  Beloochy  employment  of  feet  and 
fingers  every  day  of  their  lives.  The 
doctor,  quietly,  had  his  experience  of 
national  character  among  the  rest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Slat,  on 
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riding  towards  the  new  gronnd  of  our 
encampment*  I  was  met  by  Captain 
Outramt  who  told  me  in  the  most  con« 
«olatory  tone  and  terms  he  oonld  de- 
▼isoy  that  one  of  my  camels^  with  all 
its  load  of  hai^age*  had  been  carried 
off  by  thierea.  This  was  no  jest.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  gone. 
It  might  he  all  1^  ck>thes>  part  of  my 
tent»  and  all  my  anpoliest  X  knew  not 
what.  IgaliopedtDtBestaff-lineaiand 
found  that  ngr  camp-case^with  all  my  ta^ 
hie  farnitinre  of  platen  glass,  and  crock- 
ery* and  half  my  wine>  was  the  missing 
Dfoperty.^  This  was  had  enough; 
Dut  the  doctor  shows  his  good  feeling  in 
foivetting  his  loss  in  the  ousfertane 
whkh  beMl  his  friend  the  Captain  on 
the  same  day»  by  falling  with  his  hors^ 
and  having  a  bone  of  his  spine  broken. 
This  braTC  and  accomplished  indi- 
Yidnaly  howerer,  recovered  after  a 
month's  suffering*  and  is  now*  we  be- 
lier^  a  British  Besident  at  one  of  the 
native  courts*  £Ten  the  bagpage  was 
partlv  fonnd*  a  troop  of  the  irregular 
cavalnr  beloqging  to  the  division  luv- 
ii^galloped  to  the  village  of  the  thieves 
ana  seized  the  head  man.  To  ransom 
lum*  the  villagers  broosht  back  the 
camel  and  the  chief  part  of  the  plunder. 
Tlie  plate  had  by  some  chance  escap- 
ed* and  ihcdr  prise  was  copper  I 

From  the  heat  of  the  weather  the 
inarch  wasnew  chiefly  by  night.  On  the 
2d  of  April*  they  movod  at  midnigbt 
for  a  march  of  twen^-two  miles  to 
Shoovy*  which  was  completed  by  the 
cavalry  before  sii*  and  by  the  infantry 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  On  this 
march  tliey  first  met  with  the  spec- 
tacle;* afterwards  so  familiar  to  tneir 
49yeSi  of  a  Beloochy  left  weltering* 
when  he  had  been  shot*  doubtless  m 
the  act  of  olunder.  This  gives  rise 
to  some  striaiog  observatbns. 

**  We  stopped  to  examine  the 
corpse.  It  was  that  of  a  powerful 
athletic  man»  whose  luxuriant*  raven- 
black  tresses  fell  in  rich  thick  curls 
about  his  shoi;dderB ;  the  picturesque 
head-dress  of  the  Beloocnies  being 
their  natural  hair,  allowed  to  grow  as 
wildly  and  profusely  as  nature  per- 
mitted* andySair  hair,  in  fuller,  giossy, 
long  curfy  ringkU,  I  ham  never  gun  I 
While  on  this  niidect*  I  may  mention* 
that*  in  crossing  the  desciirt*  we  found 
ourselves  in  contact  with  a  new  tribe* 
of  mudi  finer  features*  and  mora  athle- 
tic bulk  and  greater  height  than  any 


we  had  left  in  Sind.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  countenance  of  a  sweeter,  milder 
expression*  or  moro  deeply  interesting 
to  contemplate,  than  that  of  the  repro- 
sentative  and  relation  of  Mirout  Ehan 
of  Rbelaut*  the  governor  of  Gunda- 
va.*'  He  thinks  it  even  like  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Italian  painters  ropresent- 
ing  the  most  sacred  of  aU  counte- 
nances. 

At  this  station*  two  of  the  Cliieves 
caufht  in  the  fact  wero  ordered  to 
he  hanged  on  the  soad-side.  The 
head  ofthe  village  seems  to  have  had 
a  due  sense  of  the  native  character; 
for  when  ordered  under  a  penal^  not 
to  suffer  them  to  be  taken  down  from 
the  trees*  ''  You  must  then  lutug 
them  ver^  high*  and  cut  away  the 
branches*  said  the  head  man*  *'  for 
my  people  will  take  them  down*  fpr 
tiie  sake  of  stealing  the  ropes.^'  The 
doctor  objects  to  tids  punishment*  on 
the  ground  that  the  people  had  been 
thieves  from  their  cradle,  and  accus- 
tomed to  knavery  and  murder*  and 
thereforo  not  to  be  judged  by  our  mo- 
rsdity.  But  we  do  not  hang  men  for 
a  denciencv  of  their  moral  sense*  but 
for  the  mischief  of  their  actions— a 
mischief  which  they  know  to  be  such* 
as  well  as  the  most  abstract  nooralist 
tJive*  And  as  that  mischief*  in  this 
case  the  loss  of  eamels  and  baggage* 
to  say  nothing  of  bloodshed*  might 
involve  the  loss  of  many  lives*  or  the 
ruin  of  the  army*  the  moat  effectual 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  villany  was 
dearly  the  best.  But  on  the  question 
of  wnat  ifdLj^  we  agree  with  the  writer* 
that  hanging  was  not  the  beat.    A 

food  floffging  on  the  baro  Iwck  would 
ave  had  much  moro  effect  by  way  of 
an  example.  The  man  once  lianged* 
there  was  an  end  of  the  lesson*  as  well 
as  of  the  ruffian  himself;  in  a  day  or 
two,  in  that  climate*  he  must  be  thrown 
into  a  hole  and  forgotten.  But  the 
fellow  who  went  back  to  his  tribe* 
well  bastinadoed*  or  soundly  scourged* 
carried  his  moral  with  him  where- 
ever  he  went;  his  stonr  would  be 
known — ^hu  back  would  be  a  placard 
— ^and  his  toes  a  proclamation.  That 
the  individual  in  person  woyld  be 
cured  of  his  propensities  for  life 
was  not  improbable;  and  the  gal- 
lant Beloochies*  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  condition  of  his 
cuticle*  would  not  unnaturally  be  In- 
duced to  consider  whether  even  a 
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camel  was  worth  such  an  excoriation. 
We  even  think  that  this  iLind  of  dis- 
cipline mighthe  advantageously  adopt- 
ed on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  at  home. 
Confinement  is  laughed  at,  and  tran- 
sportation is  hut  travelling;  yet, 
hanging  will  not  he  permitted  by  com- 
mon humanity.  Stilly  the  public  must 
be  protected,  and  though  the  old  cus- 
tom of  flogging  at  the  cart's  tail  would 
now  be  justly  regarded  as  offensive  to 
public  feelings;  yet  flogging  within 
the  jail,  in  the  j^resence  of  the  sheriff, 
would  be  the  appropriate  punishment 
for  all  thieves,  and  would  undoubted- 
ly be  the  most  instructive  and  effec- 
tive warning  to  larceny,  great  and 
little. 

The  troops  now  reached  the  Bolan 
Pass,  whicn  has  been  so  much  talked 
ef.  The  march  through  it,  wholly 
unimpeded  by  any  but  its  internal  oh- 
stacles,  occupied  the  division  of  ca- 
Talry  with  which  the  writer  moved, 
during  no  less  than  six  days.  The 
description  is  formidable.  On  the 
12th,  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry 
marched  from  Daudur  in  the  plain, 
and  in  three  hours  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pass,  a  valley  at  its  out- 
let not  half  a  mile  wide,  the  first  hills 
rcachiufi;  in  ranges  not  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  high  ;  the  Bolan  river, 
with  a  broad^  shallow,  pebbly  bed, 
winding  across  and  across  the  valley. 
At  the  very  entrance,  appeared  signs 
of  the  "  seat  of  gentle  swains  that  usu- 
ally occupied  the  banks  of  the  Bolan. 
Midway  up  the  hill  was  seen  an  open* 
ing,  presenting^,  when  examined,  the 
beau-ideai  of  the  robber's  cave  in  Gil 
Bias,  being  the  upper  ventilator  to  an 
excavation,  entered  by  a  tunnel  be- 
low, through  which  only  one  horse 
could  be  carefully  led  at  a  time ;  but 
within,  equal  in  area  to  accommodate 
a  hundred  men.  The  approach  to 
this  gateway  was  well  concealed.  The 
place  spoke  for  itself,  and  a  fitter  ha- 
bitation for  men  of  blood,  or  a  more 
appropriate  locality  for  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, cannot  be  well  imagined." 

After  an  advance  of  three  miles,  the 
Pass  became  still  more  difficult,  nar- 
rowing to  about  two  hundred  yards, 
with  hills  a  thousand  feet  high  on 
either  side.  The  day  was  excessively 
hot,  the  thermometer  at  11 0"*  I  The 
next  day's  march  was  through  a  still 
narrower  gorge,  not  fifty  feet  broad, 
the  mountains  rising  perpendicularly 
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to  a  thousand  feet ;  wb}le  every  where 
in  the  face  of  the  rocks  were  excava- 
tions, partly  natural,  partlv  artificial, 
which  bore  unquestionable  signs  of 
having  been  inhabited  by  rnffians 
more  savage  than  the  scene.  **  The 
heart  ached  to  think  of  what  men  had 
seen  and  manhood  suffered  in  this  hor- 
rible wilderness."  This  march  of  tea 
miles  formed  the  lower  strength  of 
the  Pass  ;  they  had  to  cross  the  river 
»ef}enUen  times.  In  the  winter  it 
must  be  impassable  by  any  animal  that 
treads  the  ground.  On  the  fonrth 
march  they  reached  Aubigond,  ("the 
last  water,'*)  a  place  where  the  Bolan 
sinks  into  the  ground,  and  percolates 
into  the  lower  valley.  They  here 
first  felt  the  high  mountain  air ;  the 
thermometer  was  ''already  fallen  to 
94oi"^a  heat  almost  sufficient  to 
roast  an  ox  in  England,  bnt  which 
they  felt  a  relief.  Another  march 
brought  them  to  the  Sir- i- Bolan, 
(spring  of  the  Bolan  \)  from  tfab  they 
were  urged  to  a  march  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  as  there  was  no  water  to 
be  expected  between  this  fonntain- 
head  and  Slr-i-  Aub,  in  Affghanistan. 
They  now  met  with  a  characterisde 
adventure. 

The  concluding  ten  miles  of  the  Pass 
were  through  a  fearfully  wild  ravine, 
winding  zigzag^  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
between  frightfully  overhanging  pre- 
cipices, with  the  clear  blue  sky  above, 
deepened  in  colour  by  the  sombre 
shade  in  which  they  moved  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gorge.  After  they  had 
marched  about  six  miles,  an  alarm  was 
given  in  front,  that  some  stragglers  of 
the  enemy's  plunderers  were  seen,  and 
on  turning  round  one  of  the  mdest 
and  strongest  defiles  6t  the  Pass  into 
an  open  space,  where  accessible  hilh 
on  either  hand  receded  in  rounded 
bluff  headlands  instead  of  precipices, 
they  saw  a  party  of  probably  a  hnn*- 
dred  men  scrambling  eagerly  to  get 
over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  oat  of 
sight.  The  hills  on  the  left  sdll  com- 
manded the  Pass ;  several  of  the  enemy 
were  seen  ensconced  in  the  cliffs,  and 
our  deputy  Judgisadvocate-general 
took  occasion  to  dismount  from  his 
horse,  and  fire  a  rifle  at  one  of  them. 
Speaking  professionally  of  oar  fugle* 
man,  **  it  was  sending  ap  a  charge 
which  he  could  not  bring  home.**  But 
the  fellow's  fire  in  retam  was  more  ef- 
fectite^  and  a  horse  was  shot ;  imme- 
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diately  a  deidtOTy  fbn  was 
anew  by  tbe  mt  of  hn  eompnaj. 

Tbe  doeCor  evideatly  tliink»  Aat 
the  sbarpshooter  bad  nmfa  better  haYO 
kept  hiiDflelf  s^l>  and  we  think  m>  too, 
and  em  more  stroaglj  than  the  dioe* 
tor.     These  nen  had  ofl^red  no  in- 
jury whaterer  they  might  hare  in* 
tended,  and  a  life  taken  onehancewaa 
aertatnly  not  conlbrmable  to  the  jna- 
tice  with  whteh  this  milltarf  lawyer 
might  be  Bsppofled  eonTersuit.     The 
lesnlt,  toe»  might  have  been  perifeus. 
«•  Otxr  iofaDtry  were  at leait  three  nfles 
m  the  rear«  oar  artillery  a  §Cage  a-head, 
we  had  only  800  of  her  Mdrfesty'a  4th 
dragoon9>  andaboat  the  same  strength 
cf  the  Ut  BsBbay  eava^.     Shr  hm- 
dred  horsemen  m  a  narrow  deffle  had 
great  resaon  te  he  thankfirf  that  tlm 
i^taek  inA  net  eernnasnee  nntil  jost  as 
we  had  emerged  from  k,  aod*  most 
happilgr  for  ■§>  nhe^  hogga^  was  in 
front.      The    order   was   issued   tn 
push    on*  .  and   in    a    few    minutes 
we  were  clear  of  the  danger!**  How- 
ever, they  had  not  wholly  escaped, 
for  on  their  putting  up,  to  ascertain 
casualties,  they  found  that  one  Euro- 
pean and  three  natives  were  wounded, 
six  horses  killed,  and  a  few  slightlv 
wounded.     *'  This  was  cheap,  indeed, 
compared  with  what  it  might  have 
been;*'  for,  as  he  subsequently  ob-^ 
serves,  had  they  been  attacked  in  the 
middle  instead  of  the  end  of  the  Pass, 
and  had  thenumber  of  menwhom  they 
saw  around  them — ^fuUy  800,  probably 
as  many  more  not  seen,  for  many 
were    evidently    there— thrown    up 
breastworks  to  block  the  road,  no- 
where fifty  yards  across,  and  rolled 
scones  down  the  hills,  but  few  of  the 
party  would,  probably,  have  survived 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  Bolan  Pass. 
As  it  was,  the  officer  commanding, 
and   the  doctor,  lost  each  a  camel 
loaded  with  baggage. 
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opened     of  the  hiHs.    Water  now  beHed  below 

200«>  of  Fahrenheffc;     The  maaimam 

of  the  thermometer  wss  88^,  the  nn- 

nimom  50^,  at  sunset  85*.  At  ]>aadhf 

the  maximum  had  been  109*,  mini. 

mnm  89*,  tie  sunset  86^.     •«  The 

pleasurable  sensatien  of  the  Eninpean 

efiraate  was  not  te  be  deseribed.    We 

were  never  weary  of  admiring  the 

spring  blossoms  of  iris  and  harebell 

with  which  the  turf  was  enamelMl 

The  enlttvation  round  the  vtltsge  waa 

eqfaally  hew,  finely  irrigalsd  fields  of 

kwenie  and  clover  ;  the  spring  wheat 

was  pale  greeny  in  the  first  blads,  not 

a  span  high,  widle,  in  the  country  be«-> 

low  the  Pass,  the  yellow  harvest  wav 

alfeady  ripe*,  and  the  reapiag  hnd 

commenced. 

The  Aflj^han  eountiy  is  evidentljr 
one  of  these  table  Isnds,  which,  by  a 
most  striking  and  admirable  armnge^ 
mentof  Providence,  is  tobe  fonnd  in' 
the  torrid  regionaof  the  globe.    Thus^ 
in  the  central  regions  of  Hindostan 
we  find  the  Mysore  country,  a  vast 
region  raised  into  a  purer  and  cooler 
atmosphere,  and  approached  by  ghautt, 
or  defiles,  perfectly  similar  to  those  by 
which  the  road  ascends  to  Afighanistan. 
Central  Africa  is  simil^ly  a  vast  ele- 
vated region,  directly  under  the  line  ; 
and  though  yet  too  little  known  for 
any  exact  description,  evidently  sharing 
the  advantages  of  the  temperate  zones. 
We  find  the  same  disposition  in  South 
America,  where  under  the  very  equa-> 
tor  ascends  an  immense  region  almost 
European  in  its  breezes,  its  beauty,  and 
its  productions.     These  are  evidently 
a  part  of  an  original  system  for  either 
the  occasional  refreshment  of  the  races 
destined  to  settle  In  the  lower  countries, 
and  thus  forming  great  repositories  of 
health  and  fertility  for  the  fevered 
dwellers  in  the  burning  plain  ;  or  pos- 
sibly intended  even  for  the  superior 
purpose  of  propagating  a  race  of  man- 


At  length  they  reached  the  end  of    lier  vigour  and  more  intelligent  mind. 


this  difficult  entrance  to  the  country 
of  the  bold  Afighan.  A  steep  ascent, 
of  about  500  feet  in  half  a  mile,  suit- 
ably concluded  this  fearful  succession 
of  defiles — and  they  stood  on  the  table 
land.  Reaching  Sir-i-Aub,  and  halt- 
ing on  the  19th  to  refresh  their  horses, 
tbey  enjoyed  the  first  sight  of  a  coun- 
try, European  in  all  its  freshness,  and 
tropical  in  the  magnificent  luxuriance 
of  its  productions.  They  had  ascend- 
ed 6000  feet  from  Daudur,  at  the  foot 


formed  to  retain  the  national  character 
in  its  highest  tension,  and  to  raise  the 
whole  population  to  a  nobler  standard 
of  mental  and  bodily  power.  It  is  true, 
the  moral  efiects  have  but  imperfectly 
followed  in  India ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  savage  governments  make 
savage  nations  ;  that  the  utter  absence 
of  an  intelligent  or  scriptural  religion 
has  given  them  up  to  the  domioion 
of  the  grosser  appetites ;  and  that  the 
great  experiment,  of  freedom  and  edu- 
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cation  eoojoined,  must  be  tried  before  haye  chie6y  degenerated  into  flov€r 

we  can  pronounce  that  this  fiae  ar-  Bhows^andanew  apple  at  half  price,  or 

rangement  of  nature  is  incapable  of  a  good  potatoe  at  any  price,  is  bejond 

administering  to  the  substantial  dig*  their  most  exalted  achieTement.    Let 

vMy  of  man.  them  read  Dr  Kennedy  and  learn  of 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  oolunm  thesaTage  Affghan.  "  Fine  staiidard<i 


marched  to  Qnetta,  tne  capital  of  the 

SroTince  of  Shaul,  a  capital  of  hoveb, 
ut  surrounded  by  scenes  of  singular 
beauty.  Until  their  tents  arriyed, 
they  rested  in  ^  a  noble  orchard." 
They  were  here  astonished  at  the 
profusion  of  fruits.  We  recdmmend 
the  description  to  the  best  regards 
of  our  Horticultural  Societies,  which 
with  so  much  boasting,  and  such  ez- 

Sense,  and  probably  with  such  zeal, 
ave  hitherto  done  so  little  in  im« 
proving  either  the  plenty  or  the  spe- 
cies of  the  fruits  of  England.  En 
pasmntf  it  is  really  remarkable  that 
all  our  fruits  are  to  the  full  as  dear  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and  not  an 
atom  better.     Our  feies,  in  fact  they 


of  the  size  of  forui^treeMB  appk^ 
pear,  peach,  apricoty  and  ploiBj 
were  surmounted  tmd  oTeriiang  with 
gigantic  vines,  which,  wr^thio; 
round  the  trunks  and  extending  to  tlie 
remotest  branches,  festooned  from  tiw 
to  tree  in  a  wild  Inzurianoe  of  grovtb, 
such  as  I  had  never  dreamt  of  sedi^ 
in  fruit-trees  and  the  vine.  It  was 
the  first  month  in  spring,  and  ther 
were  covered  with  biosaoma  whick 
perfumed  the  air,  and  presented  a  fea- 
ture of  horticultural  bMiuty  anrpassiiff 
description.*'  We  shall  conclude  with 
this  extracts  though  the  remainder  of 
the  work  might  supply  m^vHals  of 
very  graceful  thought  and  Tciy  ha- 
portant  interest. 


Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Ballantynt  ft-  Hughes,  PauPs  Work. 
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A  PERSONAL  NARBATIVB   OF  A  JOURNEY  FROM  HBRAUT  TO  OURENBOURO, 
ON  THE  CASPIAN,  IN  1840,  BT  CAPTAIN  SIR  RICHMOND  8HAKB8PEAR. 

[This  is  a  narratlTe  oonsisting  of  the  jounial  taken  by  the  author  upon  his 
route  in  1840.  Being  a  subaltern  in  the  army  of  the  Indus  after  the  taking 
of  Ghuznee,  he  was  employed  upon  an  important  diplomatic  miB8ion«  the 
object  of  which  was  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  army,  which  was 
at  that  period  adTandng  npon»  and  within  three  days'  march  of*  the  city  of 
Khyva.  Sir  R.  Shakespear*  having  marched  from  Herant  to  Khyva*  was 
successful  in  the  arrangement  of  a  treaty  between  the  Khan  of  Khyva  and  the 
Russian  General,  the  prominent  conditions  of  which  were,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  that  he  should  withdraw  the  Russian  army  within  the  limits  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire ;  on  the  part  of  the  former,  that  the  KhvTans  should  restore  to  the 
Russians  sil  the  Ruuian  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  and  held  in  slavery  by 
the  Muscovan  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Kby  va.  The  detention  of  these  prison- 
ers had  always  formed  the  pretext  of  Russia  for  its  advance  against  the  Khan's 
dominions ;  and,  in  order  to  destroy  this  effectually  for  the  future.  Sir  R.  S. 
guaranteed  to  the  Russians  the  restoration  of  aU  the  prisoners  within  the 
Khan's  dominions — and  for  this  purpose,  personally  undertook  to  collect 
and  march  them  in  safety  into  Russia.  He  accordingly  liberated  and  look 
charge  of  these  prisoner^  upwards  of  500,  and  with  the  whole  number 
crossed  from  Khyva  to  the  Caspian.  He  left  the  prisoners  at  Onrenbouig, 
passed  through  Russia,  Iraing  every  where  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
countrymen  of  the  prisoners,  and  on  his  arrival  at  St  Petersburg  obtained 
a  ratification  of  the  ti^ty  from  the  Emperor,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
bis  thanks  pnbUcly. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  received  promotion  and  rank  for  his  services^ 
and  is  now  Militanr  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bengal  army, 
at  present  in  the  Khyber  pass  on  its  way  to  relieve  Generid  Sale.] 

'    On  the  1 1th  of  May  1840,  a  packet  pute  me  to  carrv  out  the  wishes  of 

arrived  at  Heraut,  from  Sir  w.  H.  Government,  and  on  the  evening  of 

Macnaghten,  with  important  instruc-  the  13th  I  made  my  farewell  call  on 

tions  for  Captain  Abbott.  Asthisoffi-  the    Vuzeer,   Yar  Mahomed    ELhaiit 

cer  was  absent  from  Khyva,  Major  who  insuted  on  accompanying  me  to 

Todd  considered  it  advisable  to  de-  my  halting-place,  a  village  about  two 
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miles  from  the  city.  This  is  certainly 
a  delightful  part  of  the  world  to  one 
fond  of  exdtement.  A  fortnight  ago, 
I  was  thinking  of  patting  coloured 
glass  in  my  windows*  and  making 
other  alterations  in  my  qnartersy  as 
there  appeared  eyery  prospect  of  my 
remaining  at  Herant  for  many  a  day ; 
it  was  then  decided  that  I  should  go 
with  despatches  to  Cabool,  and,  just 
as  my  arrangements  were  completed 
for  this  trip*  I  recelTod  instructions  to 
move  towards  Khyva  1  If  I  fail  in 
getting  to  Khyva  before  the  Russians 
drive  th»  Kh^i  Huzarut  from  that 
city,  I  have  every  chanft  of  being 
carried  away  in  the  uproar ;  the  whole 
country  will  be  in  confusion,  and, 
though  my  party  is  a  respectable  one, 
it  is  any  thing  but  invincible ;  the 
chances,  ho#every  are  in  my  fiivour, 
as  all  the  chiefs  through  whose  coun- 
try I  pass  are  in  friendly  correspon- 
dence with  us,  and  each  of  them  knows 
that  civility  to  me  is  sure  to  be  pro- 
fitable to  him.  In  short,  the  chances 
of  distinction  are  so  great,  and  Ike 
hazard  so  slight,  that  the  heart  of  even 
a  wren  would  be  gladdened  by  the 
prospect.  I  halted  until  the  evening 
of  the  14th  to  take  leave  of  all  my  na> 
tive  friends,  and  the  party  of  English- 
men with  whom  I  have  been  so  long 
and  ao  intimately  associated.     The 


Narrative  of  a  Journey  £Jnne, 

old  friend,  I  told  him  I  should  atndy  the 
art  of  mule- driving  on  the  journey,  so 
that,  when  sold  to  the  Ineomans,  I 
might  be  able  to  make  myself  uaefbL 
He  was  mnch  horrified^  and  when  be 
had  finished  hia  hurried  exclAmadons 
of '«God  forbid  r*  &c.,  he  said  be 
hoped  better  things,  though  he  con- 
fessed that  the  hour  of  my  departnre 
was  far  from  favourable,  and  much 
similar  to  the  one  on  which  CfAaaA 
Stoddartstarted  for  Bokhara!  Ivrged, 
that  though  there  was  much  sense  in 
his  remark,  still  I  hoped  we  had  out- 
witted the  e?il  fktas  by  leaying  the 
city  by  the  Maleok,  inatMd  ef  tfw 
Kootubchak  gate,  which  wonld  have 
been  the  direct  road.  His  reply  was 
made  in  a  solemn  voice,  **  Coionel 
Stoddart,  though  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  yourself,  made  a  mosli 
greater  circuit  than  you,  for  he  left 
the  city  by  the  Candahar  gate»  and 
yet  you  see  the  result.**  Thb  was  a 
very  pleasing  and  gratifying  remark 
of  the  old  gentleman ;  but  not  wish- 
ing for  any  more  soeh  amaoiatim^ 
I  turned  the  subject  on  his  own  af- 
fahrs,  and  then  hade  lum  goed-hy. 

My  party  consisto  of  the  Caaee, 
Moollah  Mahomed  Hassan,  who^  lirom 
his  being  somewhat  of  a  eenspiratar, 
we  have  been  in  the  li^t  of  ealfing 
«<  Bmtus*'— his  son,  Mahomed  Daood, 


farewell  of  the  Afighans  is  full  of    an  active  yonng  feUow,  who  is  ao  fisad 


ceremony ;  prajrer  follows  prayer,  and 
one  unacquainted  with  their  character 
could  not  believe  that  the  maa  who 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  calls  upon 
God  to  bless  yon — ^to  take  you  into  his 
keeping— who  prays  that  your  jonmey 
may  be  propitious — it  is  difficult  for 
an  Englishman  to  believe  that,  while 
so  4oiDg,  a  native  of  this  country,  if 
he  does  not  mean  any  thing  worse, 
means  only  the  performance  of  a 
mere  ceremony.  But  such  is  the  cos* 
torn  of  the  country,  and  in  sooth,  on 
every  occasion  they  have  the  name 
of  God  on  their  lips,  though  their 
hearts  are  far  from  him.  How  diffe- 
rent was  the  parting  with  my  English 
friends  and  companions!  Ah,  well  I 
good- luck  to  them,  and  may  I  again 
fall  amongst  such  worthy  and  gentle- 
manly men.  An  old  Persian  gentle- 
man was,  I  think,  slneere  in  his  good 
wishes,  an  eld  Hajee,  who,  oneway  or 
another,  has  received  some  favours  at 
my  hands.  He  appeared  much  dis- 
tressed, and  talked  about  tlie  dangers 
of  the  road,  &c.    Wishing  to  cheer  my 


of  adyeBtare  that  he  ehusi  fully  leaves 
his  yoaag  wife  to  eome  wkfa  os~ 
Kheda  Woordee  Khao,  a  sBaa  of  eM 
bat  mined  femiljr^  whe  oaght  to  be 
faithful,  if  there  is  sa^  a  tfaior  as 
gratitade  in  this  part  of  the  world  i— 
and  lastly,  Fasil  Kha%  a  fine  speeimw 
of  the  troopers  of  the  irr^gakr  hone 
of  India,  true  as  steel,  Isaitog  neither 
man  nor  devU,  and  obeying  ^Sm  ordsn 
of  Ms  irnmediate  auperier  to  the  verf 
letter.  Bmtus,  I  should  say,  is  abeat 
60  years  old ;  he  is  a  oian  of  eea- 
Btderable  rank,  a  Moollah  and 
Caeee,  whose  family  in  fomer  3resn 
possessed  great  inflaenee  and  wealth 
ni  the  valley  of  Herant :  be  is  pas- 
sionate and  violent,  hot  ef  mfllndiiBg 
conrage,  and  has  mueh  inflaeooewith 
the  tribes  I  shall  have  to  pass  through ; 
his  opinion  of  his  own  rank  and  con- 
sequence is  venr  great.  His  son  is 
invaluable ;  he  looks  after  the  horaes» 
loads  the  mules,  ties  my  turban,  helps 
to  cook  the  dinner,  sind  appears  at 
that  meal  in  a  good  dress,  humonr, 
and  appetite.    Khoda  Woordee  pro- 
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ceeds  more  leisurely  about  hU  jr^^}^  I 
he  ia  a  quiet  gentlemanly  w^xh  bless- 
ed with  a  most  luxuriant  beard,  and 
whether  doctoring  a  mule  or  eatW 
bis  foodj  he  is  always  sedate^  apd 
seeqas  to  think  ^  good  dealt  but  never 
speaks  if  he  can  help  it.  Fazll  Kb^ 
is,  simply»  the  most  faithful,  singly- 
hearted  creature  I  have  ever  met  with. 
With  the  fkbove  partpr  I  ^m  to  din^ 
breakfast,  and  associate  for  an  jui* 
known  time,  and  I  would  not  chafiga 
any  of  them.  In  addition  to  th^  aboye, 
I  haveseyen  Demauk  Kipchag  troopers 
from  the  Vuzeer,  who  look  as  if  they 
Tfere  good  men  for  work.  One  of 
them  IS  called  "  the  Wolf,"  from  ^ 
curious  habit  which  he  is  sfid  to  pos- 
sess of  rushipg  into  danger.  I  dare 
say  we  shall  have  occasion  to  put  his 
Taunted  pourage  to  the  t^t. 

I  am  writing  this  at  9  a.  u,,  on  the 
15th  May,  not  haying  had  time,  in  the 
multiplicity  of  arrangements  previous 
to  my  departure,  to  keep  a  journal.    I 
took  leave  at  sunset  yesterday  of  mjr 
brother  officers,  at  about  five  miles 
from  the  city.     All  the  mules  had 
passed  us,  and  the  only  absentees  were 
Mahomed  Daoodand  Khoda  Woordee. 
3rutus  explained  the  absence  of  th» 
former,  by  saying  he  had  b^uI  him  on 
duty  to  the  city ;  but  Khoda  Wpordee's 
absence  could  only  be  imagined  by 
supposing  he  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing which  every  body  else  had  for- 
gotten. The  march  was  to  Purwaunab, 
about  si]c  and  a  half  miles  through  the 
range  of  hills  north  of  Heraut;   a 
capital  road,  fine  moonlight,  and  only 
one  false  alarm  on  the  route.    Just  as 
I  bad  taken  ofP  my  boots  and.  called 
for  a  pipe,  Khoda  ^  Woordee  galloped 
into  the  court,  aayiug,  that  when  olose 
^0  the  baltipg-place  he  had  been  chased; 
that  a  poor  wretch,  whp  was  on  fool 
in  his  compaiiyy  had  been  seiaed*  he 
feared,  by  the  seven  horsemen  from 
whom  he  had  thought  it  judicious  to 
fiee.    lid  begged  that  I  would  allow 
him  to  ta^e  some  of  the  Kipchag 
troopers  and  go  to  the  rescue  of  his 
(sovpanion.    I  consented,  and   had 
SQfDe  iMa  of  going  myself;  but  I  am 
ghid  I  did  notf  for  while  Brutus  was 
groaning    and  praying  for  his  son 
Mahonaed  Daood,  who,  he  feared,  uuat 
have  ialien  into  the  haada  of  Khoda 
Woordee's  pursuers,  in  came  young 
Daopd  in  convulsions   of  laughter, 
saying,  that  seeing  some  one  riding 
a-head  of  hiiUf  and  wishing  to  have  a 
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ch?i,  be  put  his  ^we  to  a  c^K,  ^ 
that  th9  person  ^-head  of  hiyp  mcrM- 
sing  his  pace,  h^  (Mabopie^  Piiwf) 
called  lustily  to  him,  in  th^  n^ine  of  tHe 
Prophet,  to  pull  Jn  his  horsp,  but  ttie 
loudf  r  he  cded  thf  quipker  fled  thfi 
leading  horaenaan,  who,  I  j^e^fih%^dij 
say,  yraB  Khoda  Woordee,  who  for 
ouci^  thought  too  pauch.  In  as  piuch  ^ 
he  mistook  ^y  o^g  stripliug  ft^  'i  s^y^ 
Turcomaus  on  a  chupj^.'.'  ^ome  t^^ 
afterwards^  when  my  cojivvlsions  of 
laughter  h^  sofnewhat  subsid^,  f 
a^W  Khod^  Woordee  si^aking  ^b^ 
the  door  of  the  p^np  vhic^  w?^  mjr 
halting.place,  and^ejdwhyhe  h^ 
remained  behind  the  psfty?  But  } 
eould  not  find  it  i^  me  to  q^iz  hmf 
particul^ly  as  h$  gaye  au  e^csjl^sijt 
reason  for  atppping  bfihind.  Q14 
Brutus  and  I  had  a  goe^  cup  of  tfli« 
4md  sweetmeats,  before  gqisig  tp  b^« 
and  the  "  lovely  moon  s^iiied  on  q^ 
slumbers.**  We  haye  jua^  ^v^  a 
capital  breakfast,  witl^oujt  feeling  ih^ 
want  of  knives  and  forks,  or  t«^s  and 
obairs.  I  have  been  advised  to  adopt 
the  Afghan  dress  on  this  trip,  and  find 
it  far  from  an  unj^lefisaut  costume  9ni 
«— shall  I  confess  it  ?-^becomipg.  Tim 
most  otyectiouable  p^irt  is  Ihe  nother 
garment,  which,  iu  direct  oppoeitiou  lo 
an  Englishman's  ideas  of  fashion,  is  m 
preposterously  widp  as  to  be  ipcouy^ 
nient ;  those  made  for  me  (J  begged 
lor  small  ones)  have  nearly  «  circum- 
feranee  of  six  feet  for  each  leg;  in 
fact,  as  a  facetious  friend  of  mine  ob? 
serves*  ''  the  thmg  is  not  a  pair  of 
breeches,  but  a  divided  petlieoat.*' 
Mine  are  of  a  bright  vsA  eglqur,  and 
my  shirt  is  of  the  same  hlusbiog  hoe ; 
my  coat  is  something  Uk^  a  long  snr* 
tout,  without  a  collar,  h  la  made  c^ 
a  light  blue  chinta,  and  trimmtti  vith 
oashmere  shawl.  The  oloak  is  made 
yery  full,  with  long  sleeves,  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  The  turban  is  of 
white  muslin,  and  arranged  with  greal 
akill  by  Mahomed  Daood,  in  largeiblds. 
The  wristband  is  a  light  striped  shawl, 
juid  the  boots  much  like  those  of  tho 
Hone  Guards,  but  with  pointed  toes, 
▲t  Hesaut  I  always  Ibujid,  when  eoa- 
yersing  with  a  native  of  the  countij 
vhohwi  never  before  seen  theEuropeifia 
costume,  that  he  was  so  abaoebed  by 
astonish^ieirt  at  the  difference  of  dcete 
that  he  conld  thiok  of  nothing  else!, 
and  that  instead  of  listening  to  m^ 
arguments  he  was  counting  my  bni!- 
tons.    I  have  nearly  300  £ieat8  tied 
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round  my  waUt  under  my  clothes; 
and  Brutus,  Fazil  Khan,  and  two  pri- 
Tate  servants,  are  similarly  loaded  in 
different  amounts,  making  a  total  of 
1500  ducats,  or  about  L.900.     Oar 

Srty  consists  of  thirty,  and  we  haye 
irty-five  horses  and  mules. 
Jlfayl6^.— KhooshRobat— Made  a 

ywj  pleasant  march  yesterday  of  twelve 
and  a  half  miles.  The  road  generally 
excellent  and  the  weather  delightful. 
Crossed  a  pretty  little  stream,  where 
are  the  remuns  of  an  old  bridge.  Tlie 
Khoosh  is  a  small  stream ;  the  caravan- 
serai here  is  magnificent,  large  enough 
to  quarter  a  brigade  of  infantry ;  the 
roof  is  still  hi  good  order ;  I  could  not 
get  any  tradition  concerning  it  About 
halfway  we  passed  a  reservohr  of  wa- 
ter. Thesebuiidings  prove  the  wealth 
and  generosity  of  former  kings,  who 
little  thought  that  their  works  would 
last  longer  than  their  own  fames. 

Jfay  17M.— Kllla-i-Juppat,  forty- 
five  and  a  half  miles.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  quite  knocked  up.  I  rode  an  Arab 
horse,  who  could  not  walk  with  the 
Turcomans,  and  shook  me  dreadfully. 
IVe  stopped  at  two  places  on  the  road, 
one  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  other 
for  a  few  hours*  deep.  The  first  seven- 
teen miles  of  the  road  are  truly  beau- 
tiful; you  cross  over  the  crest  of 
the  hills»  which  must  be,  I  should 
say,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet. 
There  are  hundreds  of  hills  sloping 
off  in  all  directions,  and  covered  with 
die  most  luxuriant  grass ;  every  variety 
of  colour  was  to  be  found  in  the  weeds, 
and  every  little  valley  had  iU  own 
peculiar  stream  of  the  purest  water. 
The  Herautees  may  well  boast  of  the 
beauties  of  Bad  Khyss  (as  this  part 
of  the  country  is  called)  in  spring. 
The  remainder  of  the  road  is  in  some 
places  desUtute  of  water.  Saw^  seve- 
ral khails  with  large  flocks  of  cattle. 
When  we  passed  the  khails  old  Brutus 
was  very  anxious  to  make  some  little 
show,  so  the  troopers  fell  into  some- 
thing like  order,  the  mules  got  an 
extra  hint  to  step  out,  and  my  runmng 
footman  was  requested  to  dismount 
and  place  himseu  a-head  of  his  mas- 
ter. This  was  all  very  grand,  as  the 
little  boy's  book  has  it ;  but,  alas  I  all 
the  men  of  the  khails  were  absent,  and 
the  women  and  children  hardly  deigned 
to  come  out  of  their  black  tents  to 
look  at  us.  Brutus,  however,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  passing  in  state  a  con- 
ddemble  i^afilal^  bound  for  Heraut. 


A  rather  amusing  conversation  took 
place  between  Brutus  and  an  old  Tur- 
coman who  had  joined  our  party.  The 
latter  ventured  to  lunt  that  the  nether 
garment  of  the  Affghans  was  a  Utile 
too  large,  and  by  this  remark  brought 
down  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  the 
old  conspirator,  according  to  vrhom 
Turcomans  are  mere  savages,  who  dip 
a  bit  of  bread  into  a  melted  sheep^s 
tdl,  and  pronounce  a  long  and  scdenui 
grace  over  this  msal.    The  old  Tur- 
coman was  very  wroth,  and  as  the  dis- 
pute appeared  to  get  too  warm,  I 
came  to  the  Tartar's  rescue,  saying, 
that  the  best  soldiers  were  those  who 
cared  least  for  their  food  and  com- 
forts ;  and  that,  as  for  Uie  Affghans^ 
they  required  one  mule  for  thor  tur- 
ban, and  another  for  their  nether  gar- 
ments.    Old  Brutus  is  a  surprising 
old  gentleman  for  work ;  when  every 
one  of  the  party  but  he  and  the  Wolf 
wished  to  stop,  he  persbted  in  pushing 
on,  and  I  could  onlv  get  a  little  rest 
by  throwing  myselt  off  my  horse  and 
calling  for  my  servants.    The  canse 
of  all  this  haste  is  to  get  out  of  tlie 
country  of  the  Jumsheedees  Demauks, 
who  are  said  to  be  notorious  and  ex- 
pert thieves.     This  place  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khoosh  River.     Plenty 
of  grass. 

May  \%th. — Yesterday  evening  I 
made  the  acquaintance  ox  a  patriarch 
amongst  the  Jumsheedees,  a  very  plea- 
sing old  gentleman,  of  mild  and  win- 
ning manner.  He  took  us  to  his  khail 
near  the  road,  and  gave  us  buttermilk, 
and  sent  his  son  to  show  us  the  road. 
His  khail  was  a  laige  one ;  the  khnr- 
gabs,  of  which  there  were  about 
twenty,  were  arranged  in  lines,  and 
the  cflives  and  lambs  inside  the  square. 
The  females  seemed  very  busy  at  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  the  chil- 
dren fat  and  happy.  My  old  fnend 
said  he  had  suffered  very  much  from 
the  Persian  force,  which,  during  the 
late  siege  of  Heraut,  was  sent  to  this 
valley ;  he  and  all  hu  tribe,  with  every 
moveable  thing,  retreated  to  the  hills; 
but  they  fled  so  precipitately,  and  to 
so  great  a  distance,  that  they  lost 
several  hundred  cattle.  We  marehed 
eighteen  miles  during  the  night ;  the 
first  half  of  the  road  is  through  the 
different  little  valleys  close  to  the  banks 
of  the  Khoosh,  the  remaining  distance 
is  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
you  cross  at  a  tolerable  ford. 
At  sunijse  started  sigain^  and  maved 
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twelve  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Khoosh.  Oar  pUce  of  rest  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  was  ill  chosen ; 
heat  great,  flies  troublesome^*  grass 
indifferent,  and  water  distant.  Total 
distance  thirty  miles. 

May  19M.— Travelled  six  and  three- 
quarter  hours  last  night ;  road  gene- 
rally good,  but  many  quicksands  in 
crossing  the  Khoosh ;  in  one  of  them 
the  Wolf  got  a  most  effectual  ducking, 
and  lost  his  gun,  which,  however,  we 
found  again  after  some  search.  The 
sleeping-place  was  in  a  damp  grassy 
spot ;  but  if  it  had  been  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  objected,  being  most  completely 
tired.  At  sunrise  loaded  and  mount- 
ed again,  and  marched  five  and  a 
quarter  hours:  total  distance  forty- 
four  miles,  to  the  Moorghaub,  a 
muddy,  rapid  stream,  the  banks  of 
which  are  thickly  fringed  with  tame- 
risk  jungle.  Here  we  found  a  ka- 
filah  of  grain  bound  for  Heraut,  and 
a  man  with  a  note  from  the  Cazee  of 
Yellatoon  to  Major  Todd,  in  which  I 
found  it  written  that  Captain  Abbott 
had  not  only  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  armv,  but 
had  reached*  St  Petersburg,  and  pro- 
cured an  order  for  the  return  of  the 
force  and  the  destruction  of  the  forts. 
I  don't  believe  this,  though  what  on 
earth  could  make  this  Cazee  of  Yella- 
toon write  such  a  falsehood,  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
go  on  to  Khy va ;  I  have  decided  on 
sending  the  Wolf  back  with  this  let- 
ter ;  he  promises  to  reach  Heraut  in 
two  days,  and  to  return  to  me  at 
Merve  on  the  sixth  day  from  this 
date. 

May  20ih, — Before  starting  yester* 
day,  the  Cazee  came  to  my  tent  and 
said  that  three  Turcomans  were  car- 
rying away  some  natives  of  Heraut  as 
slaves.  On  coming  out,  I  found  young 
Daood  had  seized  the  bridle  of  the 
leading  Turcoman,  and  was  bringing 
the  party  to  our  camp.  There  were 
ten  slaves,  two  females,  and  the  rest 
boys— mere  children.  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  was  silly  enough  to  let 
mv  anger  lead  me  into  the  absurdity 
or  expressing  the  disgust  and  horror 
which  1  felt,  and  was  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  lecturing  Turcomans  on  the 
evil  of  their  ways.  The  poor  chil- 
dren seemed  thin  and  harused,  but 
not  the  least  frightened,  nor  verr 
Anxious  for  their  release;  though  it  is 


possible  that  fear  of  the  three  Turco- 
mans prevented  their  speaking  out  ou 
this  subject.  I  asked  Brutus  to  sit 
by  me  and  write  the  names  of  the 
slaves,  of  their  relatives,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  sold  them.  They  bad  been 
sold,  it  appeared,  by  the  Jumsheedeea 
and  Hazarehs.  I  had  no  power  to 
release  these  poor  creatures,  and  had 
I  taken  upon  myself  to  do  so,  I  should 
most  probably  have  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  my  mission,  which  will  amongst 
other  things,  I  hope,  lead  to  the  ces- 
sation in  toto  of  this  most  detestable 
traffic.  Had  I  turned  the  poor  chil- 
dren loose,  they  would  soon  have  been 
retaken.  We  let  the  party  therefore 
go,  and  passed  them  again  about  three 
miles  from  the  river.  Both  the  fe- 
males and  the  smallest  of  the  boys 
were  mounted  on  the  camels.  I  trust 
that  this  humane  arrangement  was  not 
made  merelv  while  I  was  passing.  My 
party  could  not  be  restrained  from 
showering  curses  on  the  Turcomans ; 
and  Fazil  Khan  begged  me  with  moist 
eves  to  release  the  slaves.  We  moved 
this  night  twenty-two  miles;  plenty 
of  wood  and  grass  along  the  road, 
which  is  generidly  good,  though  there 
are  some  steep  sandy  ascents.  The 
valley  of  the  Moorghaub,  along  which 
we  are  now  moving,  is  narrow,  and 
bounded  by  sand-hills,  which  are  co- 
vered with  bushes  of  camel-thorn  and 
other  stunted  herbs.  The  valley  itself 
has  a  fine  soil,  and  has  been  highly 
cultivated  in  former  years,  but  it  » 
now  deserted.  Stopped  to  sleep  and 
feed  the  cattle  for  a  few  hours,  and 
started  a  little  af^er  sunrise;  passed 
a  place  "called  Snndook  Koochan. 
Connected  with  this  spot  is  a  tradition, 
viz.^  '*  That  once  upon  a  time  a  box 
fell  to  the  ground  here."  (The  ark  ?) 
This  is  all  I  could  get  from  the  Tur- 
comans, who  grinned  and  said,  '*  Yest 
a  box  fell  there,  and  therefore  it  is 
called  Snndook  Koochan.'* 

May  2\st — Started  before  sunset, 
and  marched  twenty-two  miles.  This 
particular  spot  is  much  dreaded  by 
travellers  and  kafilahs,  as  the  Tnrka 
Turcomans  often  cross  it  when  on 

Jdundering  excursions.  Very  heavr 
nngle  on  this  part  of  the  road,  which 
is  still  along  tne  Moorghaub;  slept* 
and  fed  the  cattle  at  about  two  miles 
from  the  Bund-i- Yellatoon,  or  bank 
which  throws  the  water  of  die  Moor- 

Shaub  into  the  canal  of  Yellatoon.  The 
ood  this  year  has  been  so  ^reat  as 
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completely  to  destroy  this  baDk^  and 
the  canal  ib  consequently  dry.  At 
^anrbe,  Started  again,  and  moved  ten 
ihiles;  heat  o|)pressi?6  ;  total  distance 
thirty-two  miles. 

May  22d, — Manshed  nineteen  miles 
to  the  camp  of  a  friendly  Turcoman, 
who  did  his  '<  little  possible"  to  ta^ke 
ike  comfortable,  and  brought  me  his 
son  and  a  colt,  both  of  which  he  said 
were  my  property.  I  of  course  thanked 
him,  but  I  told  him  that  I  only  re- 
ceived one  kind  of  PeShkush,  (pre- 
sent,) viz.  slaves.     At  sunrisb  moved 
eight  miles  to  Yellatoon,  where  there 
if  a  governor  and  cazee.    Old  Bt-utus 
Was  very  anxious,  when  wis  came  near 
this  place,  to  see  whether  these  wor- 
thies would  come  out  to  meet  us,  and 
tit  one  time  he  fondly  hoped  they  had 
done  us  that  honour ;  for  being  short- 
sighted,  and   seeing  some  troopers 
cbming  towjirds    us,    a    complacent 
sinile  crossed  his  coarse  features,  and 
stroking  his  beard,  he  muttered,  «>  Af- 
ter all,  they  are  Mussulnien;*'  but 
Daood  soon  dispelled  the  charming 
illusion,  saying,   "  Oh  fattier  I  these 
are  dogs  and  sons  of  dogs,  and  have 
sent  servants  to  meet  us."     Great  was 
the  old  man's  ire,  and  deeply  he  vowed 
not  to  enter  their  tents;  out  seeing 
several  people  collected  a  little  dis- 
tance off,  I  made  up  to  them,  and,  on 
dJsmountinff,  founa  they  were  the  au- 
thorities of  Yellatoon.     They  gave 
me  k  {hearty,  though  rough  welcome^ 
and  led  me  to  i  tent  which  had  been 
pitched  for  the  occasion.    One  or  two 
words  of  prayer,  and  a  stroke  of  the 
beard,  took    place    immediately  we 
were  seated^  and  raisins  and  bread 
were  brought  in  and  devoured.     The 
Turcomans  have  not  the  slightest  pre- 
t^slons  to  politeness;  they  do  ex- 
actly whatever  suits  their  fancy,  and 
ekpect  their  guest  to  please  himself 
in  every  way.     They  have  one  cus- 
tom which  I  found  sufficiently  trouble- 
some:  they  consider  It  unpolite  to 
leave  their  guest  alone,  and  unless 
you  keep  the  door  shut,  you  have  a 
coi^stant  flood  of  visiters,  who  enter, 
sit  down,  stroke  their  Deards^^and  exit. 
LMt  Year  the  governor  of  Yellatoon 

stole   Mahomed  Daood's  cloak, at 

l^^sosayeth  Brutus.  Thifigovemoris 
of  the  same  tribe  as  the  ^han  Huzarutf 
ig>p^  whom  he  is  entirely  dependent 
He  IS  much  interested ,  in  making  it 
believed  that  the  Russiana  have  re- 
treated, ftnd  seems  much  veW  if  any 


one  doubts  this  circumstance.     The 
advance  of  the  Russians  on  one  Mde, 
and  our  ovrn  in  A%hani8t&t]  on  the 
other,  liave  greatly  alarmed  the  more 
intelligent  among  the  Asiatics,  who 
say,  "  Do  you  think  we  ate  sUch  dolts 
as  not  to  perceive  what  Will  be  the 
end  of  all  this  ?    You  and  the  Rus- 
sians will  meet  and  shake  bands,  and 
We  shall  be  crushed  in  the  operation." 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  Yellatoon,  the 
governor  brought    me    two    superb 
hawks,  which  he  begged  me  to  accept. 
I  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
them  with  me ;  upon  this  ho  imme- 
diately gave  me  an  old  man  to  take 
ckre  of  them,  and  the  only  way  of  es- 
cape was  to  give  the  old  man  a  eonple 
of  ducats,  and  tell  him  to  look  after 
the  hawks  until  my  return.     Bratos 
says  that  the  birds  are  celebrated  for 
thbir  speed,  and  worth  at  least  four 
slaves  each. 

3fay  2Zd,  —  Marched    hat   night 
about  ten  miles,  good  road,  and  this 
morning  came  to  Merve,  about  twelve 
more.     There  is  a  small  shell  of  a 
fbrt  here,  and  a  considerable  basar. 
We  are  shut  up  in  a  small  enclosure, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  come  and  see 
us.    The  authorities  of  thiis  place  were 
very  anxious  that  Brutus  should  bait 
at  some  other  spot,  but  he  has  refbsed 
most  stoutly  to  leave  me :  he  is  so  en- 
raged at  the  treatment  which  I  hare 
received,  that  he  has  done  nothing 
since  our  arrival  but  abuse  the  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  relations  of  a/7  Tur- 
comans, and  he  now  appears  to  be 
much  relieved.     For  my  part,  I  am 
heartilv  glad  of  the  arrangement,  and 
trust  the  exclusion  of  victors  will  be 
continued,  though   officially  I  have 
remonstrated  against  it.     The  goTer- 
nor,  in  reply  to  my  question,  "  Whe- 
ther the   Khan  Huzarut  of  Khyva 
wished  me  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
during  my  stay  at  Merve  ?  **    naS  sent 
a  very  humble  answer,  saying  that  he 
feared  some  of  my  property  Would 
be  stolen,  and  my  rest  disturbed  by 
visiters,  and  that  therefore  he  pre- 
vented any  Turcomans  from  enter- 
ing the  square  assigned  for  my  resi- 
dence. 

ilfoy  24ih,  —7  Brutus  very  anxious 
for  the  visit  of  the  governor,  but  I  feel 
confident  he  will  not  dO  us  that  honour. 
To-morro#  is  the  grand  market-dliy, 
and  horses,  camels,  grain,  and  slaves, 
QTay  be  had  in  grdat  abundance^  1 
must  btiy  camels^  as  I  have  to  cany 
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water  and  strain  for  ten  dajs  for  my 
party. 

May  25M.— The  goyernor  sent  his 
serrant  to  say  he  could  not  call,  as  he 
was  in  monrnlng  for  his  brother,  who, 
by  the  way,  died  eight  months  back; 
he  wants  me  to  call  on  him,  bnt  this 
I  have  not  agreed  to.  I  said,  if  he 
bad  made  the  excuse  the  first  day  I 
would  have  called ;  but  as  he  was  a 
servant  of  the  Khan  Huzarut,  who 
was  our  friend,  I  thought  it  due  to  the 
latter  to  make  the  customary  present 
before  leaving,  so  I  sent  a  Cashmere 
shawL  He  is  a  dog,  but  it  is  as  well 
to  throw  him  a  bone,  as  I  am  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  his  kennel. 
The  Wolf  returned  to  me  before  sun- 
set; he  reached  Heraut  from  the 
Moorghaub,  a  distance  of  140  miles, 
in  36  hours ;  at  Heraut  begot  a  fresh 
horsey  and  rejoined  me  at  Merve,  a 
dbtance  of  260  miles,  in  105  hours! 
He  has  brought  me  an  English  news- 
paper dated  4th  March*  82  days  from 
London  to  Merve  1  Before  his  arrival 
I  was  talking  over  with  Brutus  the 
chaaoe  of  his  getting  safely  through 
the  perilaof  the  journey;  '<  Why,"  said 
Bnitus,  *<  £adigtte  can*t  kill  him,  and 
no  one  in  thia  country  wUl  kill  him, 
for  k  is  more  profitable  to  aell  him  ; 
and  aa  the  Wolf  has  already  been 
three  tiases  sold  to  the  Turcoman^,  a 
fourth  will  make  no  great  difference.** 
The  horse  he  has  ridden  here  from 
Heraut  ia  ruined ;  if  he  aundvea»  he 
can  never  bor  of  service  during  this 
jonxaey«  hia  back  bei^g  dreadfully 
wounded  by  the  saddle.  It  may  be 
as  wdl  to  describe  loere  the  khurgab, 
(literally  donkey-housoy)  which  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  Turcoman  tribes. 
I  am  now  living  in  one  which  is 
eighteen  feet  higL  The  wall  is  five 
tfset  iugh»  and  is  formed  of  dried 
wUlow  bwi^hs,  crossing  each  other 
diagonally.  At  each  cross  a  leather 
thong  is  passed  through  both  the 
pieces  of  wiUow,  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  shut  up  aiid  placed  on  a  camel. 
This  wall  is  first  jutched,  and  a  brosd 
aten  of  carpeting  passed  round  i^ 
binding  it  40  a  doorwnjr.  The  roof 
is  fomied  of  a  ring  of  wiUew-foongh% 
having  boles  4n  it  for  the  insertion  of 
other  wiUow-4iou^i8»  coveied  at  onto 
end,  which  radiate  Irom  the  idng^  and 
slope  down  to  the  waib  te  Ibe  top  of 
which  they  -are  finnly  iked;  «mr 

ihis  finsncworfL  thick  Mis  ave  boniuU 
andj  with  good  carpets  pi^  the  floor,  a 


direllbg  is  formed,  which  keeps  out 
heat,  cold,  and  rain,  and  is  easily  re- 
moved to  any  other  spot.  It  is  certainly 
better  than  any  tent,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  excluding  thieves.  The 
camels  are  bought,  the  leather  bags 
for  water  ready,  all  supplies  laid  in, 
and  off  we  go  to-morrow. 

May  26//i.  — Called  after  all  o^ 
the  governor.  The  fact  is,  I  could 
not  omit  this  attention  without  ap- 

? earing  to  slight  the  Khan  Huzarut. 
found  a  very  old  gentleman,  with  a 
very  white  beard,  sitting  under  an 
awning.  He  did  not  move  one  inch  to 
receive  me,  (served  me  right  for  call- 
ing, and  ^et  I  think  I  was  right,  and 
the  old  fellow  wrong,  in  spite  of  his 
grey  beard.)  I  fear  I  must  bring  this 
insult  to  the  Rhan  Huzarut*s  notice. 
Called  immediately  afterwards  on  the 
Rhuleefa,  another  greybeard,  but  a 
very  different  character ;  he  received 
me  like  a  patriarch.  This  old  gentle- 
man has  very  great  influence  with  all 
Turcomans,  by  whom  he  is  much 
respected  and  trusted;  he  is  considered 
almost  a  saint;  and  the  Turcomans 
are  only  too  glad  to  make  him  the 
distributor  of  their  charitable  dona- 
tions. I  believe  he  is  well  worthy  of 
the  trust,  though  they  say  that  some 
of  his  attaches  eat  an  unconscaonable 
share  of  the  poor-rates.  Tiie  Khu- 
leefa  is  a  very  small  man«  of  very 
quiet  and  retiring  manners— a  rata 
avU — a  bashful  Turcoman.  His  face 
is  pleasing^  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  the  bridge  of  his  nose^  which  was 
caused  by  frost.  From  the  Khulee&i's, 
Ireturneid  to  mvownquarters — loaded, 
and  started;  heat  very  great;  total 
distance  twelve  nules.  The  reigular 
road  crosses  the  river  Mooighaub 
close  to  the  town,  but  the  boat  is  in- 
jured, and  we  have  followed  the  river 
in  hope  of  finding  a  ford.  I  am  the 
guest  of  a  joUy-looking  Turcoman^ 
whose  khail  is  very  extensive.  My 
host  speaks  nothing  but  Turkee»  and 
I  Imow  nothing  of  that  language ;  but 
I  fancy  we  both  fed  alike,  for  he 
brought  me  a  bowl  of  buttermilk 
directly  I  arrived,  and  this  was 
^xactly  what  I  wanted.  We  liave 
left  the  Salore  Turcomans,  and  fallea 
amongst  the  Surruks;  the  former  ^uv9 
«aid  to  have  10,000,  the  latter  15,000 
iunUies.  They  9PP0Ar  ^ws^  similai^ 
eioept  diot  the  women  heie  all  wesr 
♦i^dieadHiroeses  of  a  curious  shape. 
Brutus  ia  mi^ch  scandalized  at  their 
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wearing  vo  yeils.  I  haye  seen  one  or  thorn  most 
two  tolerable  beauties  amongst  tbem ; 
their  morals  are  not  spoken  highly  of» 
bat  tbev  appear  to  me  to  be  qoiel^ 
careAil  nousewiyes.  There  are  seve- 
ral Jews  at  Merre,  and^  to  mysur- 
prise*  I  found  one  located  here,  who 
•stonbhed  me  by  offering  me  100 
dncats  for  a  bill  on  Heraut.  True  to 
bis  castey  he  asked  exorbitant  interest. 
He  is  now  busy  getting  the  fair  sex 
of  this  khail  to  make  up  ooTers  for  my 
horses'  ears  and  bellies,  a  preoaudon 


[Jooe, 

luxuriant*  wood  rather 
scarce ;  stopt  daring  the  heat  of  the  day. 
It  now  appears  that  the  ^mde,  who  is 
to  reoeiye  eight  tillahs  from  me^  only 
knows  one  road*  and  that  theti  road  is 
impassable;  he  has*  however,  he  says, 
found  a  Turcoman  who  has  just  come 
across  the  desert  from  his  khail  on  tbe 
Khyva  road.  In  the  eyening',  we 
moved  seventeen  miles  and  a  quarter 
to  the  river  Moorghaub;  grass  searee, 
wood  plentiful. 
May  28M. — Marched  in  the  morn- 


necessary,  owing  to  the  number  of    ing  fifteen  miles   along  the    banks 

are  of  the  Moorghaub,  which  we  eroesed 
at  an  excellent  ford — ^the  stream  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  three  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  and  bottom  hard.  The  river 
is,  however,  full  of  quick  gande,  and 
the.  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in 
searching  for  a  good  ford.  There  is 
but  little  grass  ou  its  banks,  wood 
abundant,  the  air  cool  and  pleasant. 
In  the  evening  started  again,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  long  march^  but  at 
five  miles  came  on  another  stream ; 
very  foolishly  tried  to  find  the  ford 
myself,  and  got  into  a  bad  qniek- 
sand  in  which  I  neariy  lost  my  bor^. 
The  mules  and  camels  crossed  lower 
down  without  any  accident.  The 
Wolf  this  day  showed  his  carnivorous 
nature  by  killing  and  dividing  one  of 
my  two  remaining  sheep  without  leave 
asked  or  given.  I  rather  think  he 
will  in  future  see  the  neeesnty  of  eon- 
trolling  his  appetite  within  the  mles 
of  propriety.  Amongst  other  tlungs, 
he  had  to  walk  the  march  through  Sie 
heavy  sand  and  under  a  hot  sun  in  hb 
large  riding  boots. 

•  May  29M,  2^'dby.— The  Torco- 
man  who  is  to  receive  eight  tillahs  from 
me,  is  missing;  his  mare  trotted  into 
our  camp  last  night  covered  vrith  mud 
and  water,  and  we  fear  the  poor 
wretch  must  have  been  drowned,  as  it 
is  known  that  he  could  not  swim :  I 
have  now  only  the  guide  whom  he 
had  provided  for  me  to  trust  to. 
Moved  this  morning  four  miles,  when 
we  came  to  a  third  stream  of  the 
Moorghaub,  where  we  had  diflieulty 
in  finding  a  good  ford.  We  are  halt- 
ing op  the  bank  while  the  people  go  to 
search  for  the  body  of  the  unfortanste 
Turcoman.  At  one  p.m.,  no  light 
being  thrown  on  the  Tureoman*s  &te, 
we  started,  and  moved  fifteen  mfleB. 
when  we  came  to  a  fourth  streani, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  first,  which  de- 
tained us  two  houn.    We  then  moved 


venomous  fiies  on  the  road  we 
taking.  There  are  two  roads  from 
Merve  to  Khyva,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called  here»  Corganj. 
One  is  called  the  Rah-i-takht,  tbe 
other,  the  Rah-i-cbnshmah ;  we  take 
the  former,  as  it  has  more  water.  It 
u  said,  however,  to  be  the  longer  by 
two  or  three  stages.  Brutus  thinks 
the  governor  of  Merve  means  to  play 
us  false.  The  man  he  has  sent  with 
ns  has  suddenly  decided  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  the  Rah-i-tukht,  as 
the  river  is  not  fordable.  Brutus  says 
that  the  other  read  is  often  dangerous ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  the  camels  we  have 
with  us  are  only  sufficient  to  carry 
water  and  grain  for  our  party,  with 
the  assistance  of  wells,  and  I  have 
ascertained  that  for  four  days  I 
should  find  no  water  whatever  on  the 
Rah-i-chushmah;  so  sending  for  the 
guide,  and  hearing  all  the  proe  and 
cane  which  he  could  urge,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  either 
to  return  to  Merve  or  to  go  by  the 
Rah-i-tukht.  He  talked  •  a  good  deal 
about  impossibilities,  &c.,  and  went  to 
make  some  enquiries.  I  hope,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Jew,  to  turn  his  flank, 
by  getting  a  guide  from  this  khail. 
I  had  secured  one  at  Merve,  but  the 
governor  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
not  to  come  with  me.  Tbe  Jew  has 
succeeded  in  getting  a  guide  for  me, 
who  agrees  to  take  me  hdfiray  to 
Khyva,  on  condition  that  I  give  him 
his  food  while  with  me,  and  eight 
tillahs  for  his  trouble.  The  demand 
is  most  exorbitant,  but  I  see  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  returning  to  Merve. 
May  27M.«— After  many  intrignes, 
on  the  part  of  the  governor*s  ser- 
vant, to  detain  me  and  to  prevent 
the  guide  I  procured  yesterday  from 
coming  with  me,  I  at  last  got  away 
from  the  khail,  and  marched  sixteen 
miles;  water  and  grass  abundant,eamel. 
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foar  miles  into  the  desert.    I  sent  for 
the  GoTorDor  of  Merve's  servant  and 
nay  only  remaining  guide,  and  cross- 
questioned  them  as  to  where  they  in- 
tended to  take  me.     The  6oTernor*s 
servant  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  the    road.      The 
guide  said»  he  knew  of  two  reservoirs 
of  water  in  the  desert*  and  that  he 
wonld  stake  his  life  on  taking  me  to 
them  before  twelve  o'clock  the  next 
day ;  he  confessed  he  was  much  sur- 
prised at  coming  on  the  last  stream, 
as  he  thought  we  had  been  clear  of 
the  river*  but  that  he  had  crossed 
much  higher  up.     He  is  a-very.  intel- 
ligent-looking young  fellow*  and  I 
will  trust  him.     I  take  with  me  water 
sufficient  for  one  day*  and  have  told 
this  young  guide  that  he  shall  have 
the  eight  tillahs  promised  to  the  de- 
ceased Turcoman*  whose  family  I  will 
try  to  provide  for.     He  says  that  he  is 
confident  of  finding  the  water*  and  that 
**  my  sword  is  on  his  neck  if  he  fails.** 
May  30/A.— Started  last  night  at 
half* past    one*    and    moved    eleven 
miles  and  a  quarter;  when  the  first 
dawn  of  day  appeared*  it  was  fine  to 
see  the  young  Turcoman  gazing  like 
a  startled  antelope  from  side  to  side* 
scampering  up  to  every  mound  and 
peering  over  every  sand-hill.  He  saw 
me  using  a  telescope*  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  look ;  upon  my  giving 
him  the  glass  he  seemed  a  little  fright- 
ened* suspecting  infernal  agency ;  but 
summoning  up  bis  couragCf  he  shouted* 
<'  In  the  name  of  God  I "  and  applied 
the  glass  to  his  eye*  prepared  for  the 
worst  that  might  happen.     It  was 
long  before  he  could  arrange  the  focus 
to  suit  his  eye*  but  at  length  an  excla- 
mation of  **  God  is  great  1**  showed 
that  he  began  to  see  the  use  of  the  in- 
strument. He  bad  been  most  anxious* 
during  the  last  two  miles*  for  a  cer- 
tain mark  which  he  said  he  must 
be  near.     At  length  he  pulled  up* 
and  said*  that  if  1  would  give  him  a 
trooper  to  go  with  him*  he  would  find 
the  water  and  return  to  me.     I  com- 
plied* and  lay  down  in  the  mean  dme 
tor  a  nap.     My  dream  was  a  confu- 
sion of  drowning  Turcomans*  tele- 
scopes* streams  of  water*  and  the 
horrors  of  dying  of  thirst*     In  an 
hour  and  a  half  these  dreams  were 
disturbed  by  shouts  and  yells*  and  on 
getting  up  I  saw  the  Turcoman*  with 
his  cap  in  his  hand*  screaming*  and 
urging  his  horse  towards  us.    Long 
before  he  reached  u^  his  shouts  of 
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**  Water,  Ihave  found  the  water^  there 
is  plenty  of  it  1 "  were  to  be  heard*  and 
after  five  miles  we  reached  it.  The 
reservoirs  were  mere  pools  dug  in  the 
bed  of  a  small  ravine ;  the  water  was 
muddy*  but  of  good  flavour ;  and  the 
coarse  grass  on  the  edges  of  the  banks 

E roved  a  '*  bonne  bouche'*  to  the 
orses.  Having  reached  this  water* 
the  difficulty  is  to  hit  upon  the  road 
from  Merve  to  Rhyva.  The  Turco- 
man says  he  hopes  before  night  to  hit 
upon  a  road  from  Meshed  to  Bokhara 
which  crosses  the  road  to  Khyva. 
Started  again  in  the  evening*  and 
marched  fifteen  miles*  until  it  was  so 
dark  that  we  feared  the  camels  might 
lose  our  track.  No  signs  of  the  road 
as  yet*  but  my  guide  says  he  can  go 
as  well  by  the  stars  as  by  daylight ; 
he  says*  we  must  move  aU  night*  and 
warns  us  that  we  shall  not  reach  water 
until  late  to*  morrow. 

May  SUr. — Moved  last  night  thir- 
teen miles  at  the  tails  of  the  camels;  it 
is  dreadful  work*  crawling  along  at 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour*  particu- 
larly  without  any  road.     At  last*  by 
the  graatest  good-luck,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night*  and  without  a  moon*  the 
road  was  discovered.     It  was  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  though  I  dismounted 
and  tried  hard  to  distinguish  it*  I 
failed.    The  Turcomans  of  the  party* 
however*  were  very  positive,  and  took 
the  greatest  trouble   in  tracing  it. 
After    marching    some    hours   they 
begged  me  to  halt  until  the  morning* 
lest  the  track  should  be  lost.     We 
slept    two   hours*  and  then  started 
again.     By  daylight  even,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  road*  the  soil  being 
nothing  but  loose  sand,  which  drifts 
with  every  breeze.    The  only  good 
marks  are  the  bones  of  dead  camels 
and  other  animals,  of  which  there  are 
great  quantities.  Some  public- spirited 
people  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
occasionally  putting  the  skeleton  of  a 
earners  head  on  a  bush  near  the  road* 
and  this  is  considered  an  infallible 
^ign.     At  one  or  two  places  branches 
of  trees  are  also  heaped  together  as  a 
mark*  but  these  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween.    This  desert  is  very  uneven. 
I  have  seen  one  very  like  it  in  India* 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Indus  near  Bhawalpore.   There 
are  innumerable  bushes  of  a  dwarf 
description*  and  in  places  the  ground 
is  almost  hard*  but  some  of  the  sand- 
hilla  are  of  great  height  and  of  the 
finest  red  sand.     We  came  on  twenty- 
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Baven  tniiet  this  morning;  the  heat 
Was  dreadfoli  and  the  loose  sand  and 
the  fatigues  of  the  preyious  night 
added  much  to  oar  thirst;  all  the  water 
we  had  in  the  leather  hottles  with 
the  rididg- horses  was  consumedf  the 
oamels  were  far  in  the  rear,  and  there 
Was  no  appearance  of  a  well.  The 
Turcoman  guide,  howerer,  was  poei« 
tire  as  to  the  Ticinity  of  a  well,  and 
in  reply  to  my  question  of  *'  Whether 
my  sword  was  on  his  neck  if  he  fail* 
ed?"  he  laughingly  said,  "Yes,  I  wiil 
€nd  the  well  if  you'll  find  the  tiilahs;*" 
and  on  we  plodded,  a  fiery  hot  wind 
blowing.  At  length  I  almost  despair- 
ed, and  Brutus  wanted  to  lie  down, 
but  I  thought  on  the  Turcoman's 
former  successes,  and  pushing  up  the 
sand-hill  over  which  he  had  gone,  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him  dismounted 
and  leaning  down  peering  into  the 
long-sought  well.     My  panting  steed 

f)t  an  extra  kick  from  my  heels,  and 
was  soon  by  the  guide's  side  )>ulliDg 
np  a  bucket  of  water,  which,  alas!  was 
so  Tcry  offbnsire  in  smell  and  taste, 
that  I  could  not  drink  it.  The  ser- 
vants, however,  and  the  horses,  drank 
it  most  greedily.  The  Turcomans 
say  that  there  is  nothing  injurious  in 
this  water )  on  the  contrary^  that  it  is 
cooling  to  the  blood.  It  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saltpetre,  is  perfect- 
ly clear,  but  of  so  unpleasant  a  flavour 
and  so  offensive  to  tne  nostrils,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  and  my  exces- 
sive thirst,  I  could  not  swallow  it;  and 
with  parched  lips  I  waited  four  long 
hours  until  the  camels  arrived.  I  de- 
rived some  little  advantage  fi*om  mak- 
ing the  servants  pour  quantities  of 
this  nasty  Water  over  me  while  I  held 
my  nose.  I  was  so  nervous  lest  the 
cameU  diould  lose  the  road  that  I 
could  not  sleep.  Late  in  the  evening 
a  man  arrived,  saying  the  camels  were 
near.  Pa:dl  Khan  mounted  imme- 
diately, and  shortly  returned  with 
two  leather  bags  of  good  Water,  and 
Brutus  and  I  arank  large  draughts. 
They  may  talk  of  nectar,  &c.,  but  I 
never  eiyoyed  any  thing  so  much  as 
this  water,  of  which,  by  the  way,  we 
had  some  capital  tea  made  In  a  short 
time.  It  was  fortunate  that  1  kept 
Khoda  Woordee  with  the  camels ;  for 
the  Kipcbag  Sowars,  headed  by  the 
Wolf,  suffered  so  much  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  that  thev  lost  all  sense  of 
discipUoe,  and  tried  to  detain  the 
camels  until  the  cgol  of  the  evening 
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helping  themselves  in  the  mean  time 
from  the  water  bags ;  but  Khoda  Woor- 
dee  behaved  with  great  firmness,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  frightening  even 
the  Wolf,  who,  being  an  opium-eater, 
felt  the  heat  so  much  that  at  one  time 
he  threw  himself  from  his  horse.  Tow- 
ing hia  hour  had  arrived.     When  I 
look  back  and  think  how  unlikely  it 
Was  that  even  with  the  Turcoman  I 
should  find  the  reservoirs  of  yesterday 
and  the  well  of  to-day,  and  when  I 
reflect  that,  had  any  thing  happened 
to  the  gdde,  or  had  he  been^ss  in- 
telligent—'had  we,  in  shorty  by  any 
accident  missed  these  watering-places, 
the  destruction  of  all  the  party  was 
inevitable  ;^I  say,  when  I  think  of 
all  these  things,  I  acknowledge  I  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who 
has  guided  me  through  this  and  many 
other  dangers.     We  are  now  on  the 
high-road  to   Khyva,  the  •»  Rah-i- 
tukht  ;••  twelve  hours'  travelling  will 
carry  us  to  another  well  which  con- 
tains sweet  water ;  and  in  three  days 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  road  willbe 
overcome.  Total  distance,  forty  miles. 

June  Ut, — We  halted  until  late  this 
evening,  to  allow  the  cattle  to  recover 
in  some  measure  from  the  fatigues  of 
yesterday.  Moved  in  the  eveniqg  six 
miles — the'same  broken  sandy  ground^ 
and  the  same  uglv  dwarf  bushes. 

June   2^.  —  Moved    during    the 
night  thirty  miles.      At  daylight  I 
was  pushing  on  a-head  with  the  yonng 
Turcoman,  when  ho  suddenly  reiaed 
up  the  old  mare,  and  listened  atten- 
tively,  crying,  after  a  pause,  **  In- 
shallah,  we'll  have  a  sheep  to-da/;" 
and  before  I  could  make  enquiries  as 
to  the  why  and  wherefore*  off  went 
mv  friend  at  a  gallop,  leayii:^  me  to 
follow  as  I  best  might.     In  about  five 
minutes  I  heard  the  bark  of  a  dog ; 
a  shout  was  then  raised  for  the  shep- 
herd, and  in  due  time  a  creature  ap- 
peared, much  like  the  drawings  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.    The  voung  Tur- 
coman and  the  shepherd  were  old 
friends,  and  their  meeting  was  veir 
animated.      The    Bhef>herd  hoisted 
himself  about;,  leaning  on  his  stalls 
and  the  young  Turcoman,  throwing 
his  left  leg  over  the  sommel  of  the 
saddle^   appeared  to  be   giving  an 
amusingr  account  of  eur  partjr,  ior 
they  both  grinned,  and  now  ana  then 
laughed  loudly.     In  a  few  F»»K>n*^ 
we  reached  the  well,  which  {iroved  Jto 
contain   most   delicious  wate^  and 
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near  it  we  found  a  camp  of  Tarco- 
tnans^  with  large  flocks  of  cattle ;  they 
are  about  to  move  to  the  river  Oxus, 
finding  it  impossible  to  feed  their 
cattle  any  longer  in  the  desert.  The 
water  for  their  sheep  was  drawn  up 
by  slares.  Oar  party  have  been  very 
busy  this  day,  drinking  buttermilk 
and  water,  and  praising  the  young 
Turcoman  guide.  Total  distance 
thirty  miles. 

June   Sd.  —  Moved    during    the 
night  twelve  miles,  and  then  slept  till 
near  daylight,  after  which,  came  oii 
six  miles  to  the  much-talked-of  TUkht. 
This  is  rather  a  large  sand-hill,  no- 
thing else.     The  Turcomans  believe 
that  Solomon  paid  It  a  visit.    If  he 
came  here  on  business,  he  was,  of 
course,  not  to  blame,  but  if  he  came 
here  for  pleasure,  he  must  have  been 
ihuch  disappointed,  and  showed  no 
great  proof  of  wisdom.     The  river 
Oxus  Is  said,  in  former  years,  to  have 
dowed  near  this  spot.     That  wretch 
of  a  guide  who  was  sent  with  me  by 
the  Governor  of  Merve,  lost  the  road 
last  night,  and  went  back  with  the 
camels    towards    Merve.      He    was 
found  this  morning  by  young  Daood, 
close  to  the  last  watering-place.  Some 
ti-avellers  from  Khy  va  are  here,  who 
confirm  the  report  of  the  Russian  re- 
treat.     Total  distance  eighteen  miles. 
June  4th,  Thursday,  —  Came    on 
last  night  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
miles,  then  slept  for  two  hours,  and 
this  morning  came  on   twenty- two 
miles  to  the  river  Oxus ;   the  heat 
was  very  great.     We  are  pitched  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  stream  from  the 
river,  and  the  half-starved  cattle  are 
enjoying  themselves  among  luxuriant 
grass  and  pure  water.     I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  river.     The  last  twentr 
mtleS  of  this  road  was  generally  hard, 
and  the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  was  > 
pleasant,  after  having  waded  through 
so  much  deep,  sand.     The  same  of 
this  place  is  Ruppa  Ralla ;  there  la 
the  ruin  of  an  old  fort  here.     Total 
distance  forty  and  three-quarter  miles. 
June  5th.  —  Delayed   until   three 
o*clock  this  morning,  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  camels.     At  four  miles 
from  Ruppa  Kalla  we  passed  a  fort 
called  Koosh  Gullah;  the  road  is  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  which  Is  a 
magnificent  stream,  with  ratiher  high 
baoks.    I  should  estimate  the  distance 
between  the  high  banks  at  three  miles. 
Throngli  t^  channel  the  l>ody  of  the 


water  takes  a  serpentine  course,  now 
on  one  side,  and  noW  on  the  other, 
leaving  large  portions  of  dry  ground, 
which  are  invariably  covert  with 
most  luxuriant  jungle.  Immediately 
you  ascend  the  high  bank  you  Are  on 
the  desert,  and,  I  think,  the  same 
would  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
This  noble  stream  flows  on  its  stately 
course  without  deigning  to  hold  any 
connexion  with  the  barren  wilderness 
on  its  banks;  a  fine  image  for  one 
poetically  disposed — vanity  of  vani- 
ties. If  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  the 
pi'esumptlon  of  comparing  my  wtistch- 
ed  little  dribble  of  a  course  to  this 
noble  stream,  perhaps  I  may  derive 
some  little  hope  by  thinking,  that 
after  its  long  uninteresting  route 
through  barren  uncongenial  wastes, 
it  at  length  reaches  its  long-sought 
ocean.  God  grant  that  my  wander- 
ings may  bring  me  to  old  England  t 
About  halfway,  I  should  say  the 
stream  ^as  five  hundred  yards  in 
breadth.  At  the  halting-place  I  don*t 
think  it  was  quite  three  hundred  yards, 
and  there  was  a  small  sand-bank  near 
our  side. 

June  6th,  —  Last  night  came  on 
eighteen  miles.  At  three  miles  passed 
a  ruined  fort,  the  gate  of  which  has 
some  slight  pretensions  to  architec- 
tural ornament.  Slept  until  daylight, 
and  came  on  this  morning  eleven 
miles  to  a  high  mound.  Here  we 
marched  off  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
for  water,  and  passed,  before  we 
reached  it,  through  four  miles  of 
ground  that  has  been  highly  culti- 
vated, but  Is  BOW  neglected. 

Ju$ie  7/A.  —  Last  night  came  on 
sixteen  miles.  At  four  miles  passed 
a  spot  which  is  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
Turcomans,  as  having  been  the^omb 
of  "Huzuruti-Maduri-Baba-Adam,** 
literally  Adam's  mother  I  ^  They  made 
ofi^erings  here,  by  turning  loose  a 
mare  and  horse;  their  progeny  are 
said  to  be  numerous,  though  I  cannot 
sa^  that  I  saw  any  of  them.  At  nine 
miles  came  to  the  separation  of  two 
roads,  one  leading  inland,  and  the 
other  following  the  river;  we  took 
the  latter ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  longer 
of  the  two,  but  we  are  sure  of  water 
and  grass.  Total  distance  thirty 
miles. 

June  Bth.  —  Came  on  seventeen 
miles,  a  good  road,  through  heavy 
jungle,  in  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river,  and  sandy  grounil  on  the  hjgh 
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bank.      Brattu  was 
djPftentery  during  the  night.    I  should 
pity  the  old  man  more  if  he  did  not 
groan  bo  much ;  we  are  now  halting 
on  his  account. 

June  9th, — Last  night  came  on 
twenty-five  miles.  After  the  first 
eleven  miles  left  the  river*  and  turned 
inland.  Slept  until  daylight*  and 
this  morning  came  on  ten  miles.  At 
two  miles  from  sleeping-place  we 
came  to  a  small  village*  with  a  few 
trees  and  some  cultivation*  in  a  hol- 
low, the  ascent  from  which  was  rather 
greoipitous;  these  are  the  first  fixed 
abitations  we  have  seen  since  leaving 
Merve.  About  one  mile  from  this* 
passed  another  village,  still  smaller,  and 
soon  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  this 
Tillage*  "  Phitunk***  which  is  very  ex- 
tensive, thickly  populated*  and  appears 
to  be  highly  cultivated;  large  trees 
in  every  direction,  and  many  carts. 
Total  distance  thirty-five  miles. 

June  \Olh, — Wednesday*  came  on 
this  morning  thirteen  miles*  about  a  mile 
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taken  ill  with     affair  looks  like  the  ''  grandpapa**  of 

the  carts  of  the  present  centary  in 
England.  Iron  is  too  precious  a  metal 
at  Khy  va  to  be  used  if  any  aabstitnte 
can  be  found*  and  conseqnentlj  the 
carts  here  have  hardly  a  single  nail  in 
them*  and  roll  along  screecbtng  ludi- 
crously on  wooden  axles.  Instead  of 
using  iron  bolts  for  the  different  fiut- 
enings,  they  fix  them  by  a  very  strong 
glue  which  they  procure  from  Russia, 
and  which  does  not  separate  by  im- 
mersing the  parts  so  joined  in  water. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  Inak*  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Rhan  Huzarut  of  Khyva* 
and  a  -very  powerful  and  influeottal 
person  in  all  affairs  of  government. 
He  received  me  very  kindly*  assignii^ 
me  quarters  in  the  house  of  his  Vuzeer, 
who  is  the  brother  of  the  Khan  Ha« 
zarut's  minister. 

June  l\th,  T^AurtdSot^. ...  Came 
on  this  day  thirty-eight  miles,  the  road 
-very  circuitous,  and  through  the  cul- 
tivation, which  is  divided  alone  by 
small  ranges  of  sand-hills.     I  have 


of  which  was  through  the  village  of    never  in  India  seen  the  ground  more 


Phitunk,  and  then  eight  miles  across 
rather  high  barren  ground,  and  the  re- 
mainder through  a  cultivated  country ; 
round  this  place*  '*  Hazar  Asp**'  (thou- 
sand horses*)  there  is  a  fort  of 
some  size*  but  no  strength.  The 
Inak's  garden  seems  a  fine  one*  and 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil* 
have  surprised  me  greatly.  From 
all  accounts  which  I  have  ever  read  of 
Turkistan*  the  whole  of  the  country  is 
described  as  a  desert*  and  the  people 
as  a  miserable  race,  living  in  tents  and 
possessing  a  few  flocks  of  cattle ;  but 
from  Merve  I  marched  through  thirty 
miles  of  cultivation  watered  by  the 
Moorffhaub.  This  cultivation  ap- 
peared to  extend  for  many  miles  in- 


carefully  cultivated*  nor  more  densely 
populated— the  whole  country  is  beau- 
tifully wooded. 

June  12tA*  Friday, — Entered  the 
city  of  Khyva.  There  is  a  fort  of 
some  size  here*  but  of  no  strength ;  all 
the  houses  are  made  of  mud*  the  outer 
walls  being  solid  and  the  inner  parti- 
tions supported  by  wpoden  frame- 
work ;  they  are  of  a  considerable  size* 
and  the  rooms  are  lofty*  but  unoma- 
mented*  and  without  windows ;  if  suf- 
ficient light  cannot  be  procured  from 
the  doorway*  a  hole  is  knocked  in  the 
roof.  Water  is  so  near  the  surface 
that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation 
of  wood  or  stone  for  all  the  walls.  The 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  very  numerous*  and  appear 


land*  the  khails  being  very  numerous ;    ^to  be  kept  with  much  care.     The  ba- 

"zar  was  crowded*  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty :  the  climate  is  Miclous.  In 
the  evening  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Rhan  Huzarut's  presence.  His  high- 
ness received  me  very  graciously. 
There  is  no  pomp  or  show  about  his 
court*  no  guards  whatever,  and  I  did 
not  see  a  jewel  of  any  sort.  The  court 
robes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
working  people — a  cotton  stnfied 
cloak,  and  a  high  black  lambskin  cap. 
I  was  informed  that  it  would  be  ''  out 
of  order*  if  I  appeared  before  the 
Khan  without  my  boots.  It^'WU  in 
vain  to  point  to  my  Wellingtona— lAeir 


and  here  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  a  garden,  and  each  family  appears 
to  have-  its  own  farm-house.  The 
carts  of  the  country  meet  you  at  every 
corner ;  they  are  invariably  drawn  by 
a  stout  pony.  Their  construction  is 
coarse  in  the  extreme ;  the  wheels  are 
of  an  enormous  height*  and  the  felloes 
absurdly  deep ;  there  is  no  tire*  but 
the  breadth  of  the  wheel  is  not  more 
than  that  of  a  common  cart ;  the  naves 
are  exactly  double  the  thickness  ne* 
cessary,  and  with  all  this  wood  the 
body  of  the  cart  is  not  larg^er  than  a 
good-sized  wheelbarrow.     The  whole 
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were  pronounced  as  nothing ;  so,  ra* 
ther  than  be  suspected  of  disrespectt 
I  pulled  on  a  large  pair  of  AfPghan 
riding-boots  over  mj  gold-laced  panta- 
loons: these*  with  mj  beard,  made 
rather  curious  additions  to  the  undress 
uniform  of  the  gallant  Bengal  ar^erj. 
I  fancy  by  appearing  booted  it  is 
meant  to  show  that  you  are  ready  to 
obey  the  Khan's  orders  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

June  18/A.  —  Summoned  again  to 
tlie  Khan  Huzarut's  presence.  I  was 
taken  to  a  garden  seat,  a  favourite 
spot,  I  passed  through  a  long  gallery, 
with  A,naA  roof  supported  by  beams, 
and»  after  one  or  two  zig-zags,  entered 
a  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  cqu- 
taining  a  large  pond  of  water,  on  the 
edge  of  which  there  were  many  fine 
trees.  From  this  court  we  made  one 
or  two  zig-zags  to  another  similar 
court*  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  the 
zig-zags  from  which  led  to  the  Kban*s 
dwelling.  After  ascending  two  or 
three  flights  of  narrow  steep  steps* 
I  found  myself  in  a  large  verandah, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Khan  Huzarut 
The  interview  passed  off  very  plea- 
santly, and  the  iChan  was  pleased  to 
give  me  access  to  his  presence  at  any 
hour. 

June  14/A.— This  evening  I  waited 
on  Khan  Huzarut  on  businoM  at  the 
garden  seat.  I  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  the  eldest  son  of  Cazee  Mool- 
lah*  Mahomed  Hassan,  who  had  been 
sent  several  months  previously  with 
money  and  letters  for  Captain  Abbott, 
returned  to  Khy  va  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival.  It  appeared  that  he  reached 
Khyva  after  Captain  Abbott's  depar- 
ture, and  followed  him  to  Mungisbauk 
on  the  Caspian  sea.  There  he  heard 
that  Abbott  had  moved  along  the  Cas- 
pian to  Nova  Alexandroff,  a  Russian 
fort;  and  following  hb  traces, he  at 
length  found  Abbott  a  prisoner  and 
wounded  among  the  Cuzzacks.  It 
appears  that  fifty  Cuzzacks  at  night 
attacked  Abbott's  small  party,  and  soon 
overpowered  them.  Abbott  was  four 
times  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  in  pro- 
tecting himself  from  sabre  cuts*  lost 
the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  his 
right  hand*  and  received  several  other 
wounds.  He  was  found  by  the  Cazee's 
son  in  a  wretched  state*  seventeen  days 
after  the  attack ;  three  of  his  servants 
had  l»en  distrilmted  as  slaves,  and  he 
himself  had  been  allowed  but  little 
food^  and  depriyed  of  all  bis  property. 
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The  presence  of  the  Cazee's  son,  and 
some  of  the  Khan  Huzarut's  Sowars 
who  accompanied  him*  frightened  the 
Cuzzacks*  and  Abbott  was  allowed  to 
move  to  the  camp  of  a  neighbouring 
Turcoman,  who  received  him  very 
hospitably.  After  a  short  time  the 
Cazee's  son  accompanied  him  to  the 
vicinity  of  Nova  Alexandroff,  where 
they  parted*  Captain  Abbott  telling 
him  to  wait  three  days*  and*  if  in  that 
time  no  letter  arrived,  to  return  to 
Khyva. 

On  the  fourth  day,  no  news  having 
arrived,  the  Cazee's  son.  came  back  to 
this  city ;  but  before  he  left,  he  heard 
that  Captain  Abbott  had  been  received 
by  the  Russian  authorities  at  Nova 
Alexandroff*  by  whom  he  had  been 
placed  on  board  a  ship  which  was  to 
carry  him  across  the  Caspian.  Bru- 
tns's  head  is  in  the  skies  in  consequence 
of  his  son's  valour  and  perseverance  ; 
and  he  may  well  be  proud  of  him,  for 
there  are  few  men  who  would  have 
entered  upon  the  journey  which  he 
undertook,  and  but  very  few  who 
would  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
Abbott.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
bring  the  young  man's  conduct  to  the 
notice  of  government,  and  have  given 
him  a  handsome  red  Cashmere  shawl, 
to  let  the  Turcomans  see  that  we  can 
appreciate  such  good  service.  I  was 
much  surprised  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  at  Khyva*  by  seeing  a  person 
in  an  European  costume  enter  my 
khurgah ;  I  saluted  him  in  Persian* 
but  1  soon  found  that  he  spoke  French. 
His  story  was  sufl^dently  amusing.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Italy, 
and  had  there  earned  his  bread  by 
making  plaster-of-paris  statues;  but 
owing  to  the  immense  number  of  com- 
petitors in  this  branch  of  industry,  he 
Ibund  it  difficult  to  procure  even  a 
bare  subsistence ;  and  being  of  an  ad- 
venturous spirit*  he  resolved  to  try  to 
penetrate  to  some  spot  where  he  might 
manufacture  statues  without  a  rival. 
Urged  on  by  this  laudable  ambition* 
he  worked  his  way  on  board  a  ship 
to  Petersburg ;  but  here,  to  his  horror* 
he  found  hundreds  of  his  countrymen* 
each  with  such  a  stock  of  statues,  as 
at  once  convinced  him  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  in  that  city ;  but 
still  undaunted*  he  made  his  way 
through  Russia,  and  ultimately  arrived 
at  Tiflis*  where,  to  his  extreme  de- 
light* he  found  himself  the  sole  and 
onmalled  artist  in  his  profesiion* 
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Here  thep  ^  fondly  hoped  bi«  WW    QF  ,*>Wn?g©4,  te  ft?      .     ^ 
deripgs  would  o^ase^  «nd  h«  cqw-     night.     The  1^  0t9  or  8if  mil^p  of  a 
menc^d  hM  operations  vith  gre^t  71- 

gourt  aod  a(  first  witb  lymch  succesa ) 
ut  just  as  he  had  aet^-^oiog  a  thriy- 
log  trade^  the  priests  discovered  thai 
the  making  of  ifpages  was  fprhidden 
in  the  Book,  and  they  therefore  strietlj 
forbade  the  Faithful  pj^cbftsing  bis 
manufactures.    Still  lindauot^d,  he  . 

determined  to  trj  some  other  line  of    the  Europeans  only  when   the  fie^ 


[Jiuiei 

middli^  of  tbf 
night.  The  I^  0Te  or  si^  mil«p  of  1 
suteei^»mi)e  march  ruined  our  fun< 
csttle  on  the  Affgh^g  caipp^i^ :  when 
the  sam^  sUteen-mile  iparcb,  if  dinded 

jntp  %j(o  por^QU9,  ^Qmii^g  mi  ^ven- 
\^9t  wo^^  haye  g^yen  ^^  ratj^^Of  to 
ihe  beasts.  As  fqrih/s  trpubl^  to  th^ 
men  of  pi^l)ii)g  their  tei^ts^  I  think 
the  natives  ^dom  pitched  theiri»  and 


business^  awl  put  hlmseir  as  appren- 
tice to  a  German  watchmaker  at  Ti- 
flis^  aod  in  Uie  prosecution  of  his  stu- 
dies in  this  branch,  he  ultimately 
found  his  w»y  to  Teheran,  Here  an 
amb^sstdor  arrived  on  his  road  to  Ko- 
kauo>  (oeairtbe  Chinese  frontierj)  and 
delighted  my  poor  friend  beyond  mea^ 
sure  by  o&ring  to  t^ke  him  to  Ko- 
kaun ;  «'  for/*  said  he^  **  though,  per- 
h^pSy  the  bigoted  fools  may  refuse  my 
im^gesy  still  they  will  eagerly  pur- 
chase my  clocks  1  and»  thank  God,  «^ 
any  r^e  I  can  hardly  (ear  to  find  a 
rivsi  at  Kokaiin  in  either  braneh." 

The  man  cannot  read*  but  he  ia 
shrewd,  and  has  promised  me  to  keep 
a  list  of  his  bearings  and  distanoes  on 
this  journeyf  whiob  has  never  befiire 
been  travelled  by  aA  Europesn*  He 
says  that  though  he  cannot  write  any 
known  language*  still  he  has  inveirted 
a  system  of  hieroglyphioa  of  his  own, 
so  that,  '*  if  I  ever  get  )mk  to  you,  I 
shall  be  able  to  eaplain  my  notes." 

It  may  be  as  well,  now  thsA  this 
Journey  from  Heraut  is  over,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  respceting  it.  The  fa- 
tigue was  certainly  '^wy  greftt»  but  I 
know  not  whather  the  olimate  of  He- 
raut has  improved  my  4sonatitution, 
or  whether  habit  has  made  me  indif- 
ferent to  many  Uttle  comforts^- but  I 
did  not  suier.  I  had  only  a  smal) 
tent  of  two  eloths,  through  which  I 
aigfat  have  taken  altitudes  of  the  son, 
and  at  night  1  never  dreamt  of  piteh- 
ing  thb  apology  for  a  tent.  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  when  marelung  for  nooths 
together,  and  iadependept  of  supplies 
4t  the  places  where  you  halt,  the  na- 
tive pMof  dividing  She  distance  to  be 
orossed  in  the.  twenty-four  hours  into 
two  stages,  is  a  good  <Mie  1  and  should 
ano^er  army  of  the  Indus  leave  India, 
I  think  they  woidd  fiad  this  plan 
answer.  Your  camels  and  yonr  eat- 
tle  have  the  €ool  ef  the  morning  and 


was  very  great.  The  mei|  haye  the 
trouble  Qf  twio^  loadiogi  bnt  thsy 
ought  not  to  grudge  this»  aeeipgr  that 
the  baggsge«cattle  will  last  them 
longer*  Th^f  certainly  take  ae  Iitd9 
care  of  their  horses  as  any  peof>Ie  in 
the  world:  one  gi)9om  ia  o^n^idei!^ 
sufficient  for  three,  ^pd  the  only  grass 
the  animal  9,9^  is  wh^  h»  c^  pick 
up  within  the  r«Qge  pf  bis  tether: 
Uiree  co9§eera  (six  lbs.)  of  b^ipgr  i^ 
considered  aipi^dfi  in  the  twepty-fg^ 
hours.  Immediately  you  disa^unt, 
the  girths  of  the  seddle  arQ  ^,  little 
loosened,  end  a  hlenkei  thrown  over- 
In  about  an  hours  when  he  has  sof^e- 
what  cooled,  the  middle  ie  tak^fi  i# 
his  baek*  aod  a  blenket  Md  gtl  t)^ 
thick  Celts  you  have^  ere  el»pt  oji,  end 
therethe  poor  b^aststands  (hQW•T^r  hot 
the  sun  may  be)  until  about  an  how 
before  you  load  again,  when  tW  one 
groom  takes  the  .elotbing  off  hie  Ihrse 
horses,  and  with  the  bare  palm  of  his 
hand  goes  through  a  process  which  h» 
is  pleased  to  c^  cleaning  tho  tbnee 
horses.  He  never  dreams  of  Wftshii^ 
or  oleaning  the  hoofii,  and  his  chief 
aim  seems  to  be  to  eluus  the  tail  eare- 
Ibliy ;  this  he  dcenenes  with  abmi- 
dance  of  cold  water^  and  if  tke  ffiee 
are  not  very  troublesome^  he  ties  a 
knot  about  halfway ;  the  saddle  is 
then  elapt  on  bis  back*  vithbeaiCB 
only  knows  how  many  pads  under 
it  to  prevent  its  gaiting.  Wben  «i 
is  ready,  you  are  i«q[uested  to  naouat, 
which  is  an  affair  of  much  cenemooy, 
at  which  idl  hands  attend ;  ooe  man 
takes  hold  of  the  off  attrmp,  a  precau- 
tion  neeessary  to  prevent  the  a^ddle 
coming  round  with  your  weight;  a 
aecond  gives  you  die  near  atixvop,  a 
third  puts  bis  right  band  under  yoor 
iellt  arm,«Dd  idi  tbe  lookerae>oB,as  y^Mi 
rise,  exoiaiai  in  «honis,  ^*  Ob  God  t 
inay  it  be  prepiiions  V  aad  when  Sbe 
whole  party  is  mennted,  a  beeity  43a- 


«veniog  for  work,  and  the  madctte  of    enlaSion  of  In  the  name  of  Ood ! 
4he  dey  to  feed,  and  they  have  a  good     given,  and  off  yon  etait.     The  caawlt 
JsigbtTa  rest»  instead  of  being  leaded    ^tbis  qpgleet  of  the  ea|lle  U,  that  of 
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the  whole  number  whieh  came  wUb 
mOf  every  onep  bonoi  yaboo,  or  09ule# 
except  the  borte  I  rode#  of  whom  more 
anoDf  arrired  droadfiiUy  pulled  dowe, 
and  there  was  only  one  bsggage  pony 
oat  of  the  whole  of  the  cattle  that  had 
not  a  sore  back ;  some  oif  the  saddle 
horses  in  partlcolar  were  dreadfully 
galled  ;  but  if  the  Afifebans  have  the 
knack  of  causing  sores,  they  certainly 
know  how  to  cure  them*  One  poor 
beast  in  partioular,  a  saddle  horse^  (the 
one  ridden  by  the  Wolf  from  Heraut 
to  MenreO  bad  on  the  march  an  enor- 
mous wonnd  on  his  back,  from  which 
a  most  offensive  smell  exhaled.  I  had 
little  hope  of  this  beast  surviving, 
but  they  brought  him  to  me  to-day 
in  almost  tolerable  eonditionf  hv 
wounds  had  healed  up,  and  he  looked 
healthy.  They  never  poukiee  to  ex- 
tract matter,  bat  stuff  loose  cottoa  into 
the  sores,  and  change  this  cotlen  fn^ 

Suently ;  when  the  sere  has  filled  up, 
[ley  rub  henna  over  the  part,  whidi 
they  believe  oMkes  the  hair  grow  and 
hardens  the  akin.     We  have  heard 


lambf  walks  fast,  and  ambles  neavlr 
eight  Biiles  am  bonr,  I  timed  tbia 
horse  ai  a  race,  ever  very  bad  gfeoail 
indeedi  and  when  he  was  not  in  the 
least  pressed  by  other  horses  i  the  dis* 
tance  was  one  mile,  five  lavlongs,  and 
170  yards,  measured  by  a  perambu* 
later,  and  thb  distance  was  done  in 
three  mientes  and  forty*five  seconds. 
I  am  no  Judge  of  sueh  matters,  but 
whether  this  was  a  good  or  bad  time, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
gronnd  was  covered  by  small  ravines 
and  loose  stones.  He  is  a  perfect 
horse  in  the  evea  ef  the  TnrBoraans, 
and  whenever  he  is  taken  to  water  the 
people  eoUeet  to  look  at  him  |  he  is  a 
dark  bay,  strongly  formed  abcmt  tiie 
bind  quarters,  with  a  long  highi>ridged 
back.bone,  taifaer  heavy  shonlders, 
and  stands  about  fbnrteen-three.  His 
name»  **  Cheorlie,'*  was  given  bjr  Mm 
Turcomans  in  eonseqnence  of  a  lai^e 
soar  which  he  has  over  the  knee  ef 
bis  near  fore-leg;  hot  in  general  their 
celebrated  horses  take  the  name  of 
their  owners.     The  price  of  one  ef 


much  of  Turcoman  horsee  and  Tor-    these  known  and  tried  hoFBes  is  about 


coman  horsemanshlp-^I  confess  my 
opimon  of  both  is,  thai  they  are  idike 
contemptible.  I  had  for  my  own 
riding  a  horse  called  Cheorlie,  which 
had  been  bought  of  the  Turka  Tur- 
comans by  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Haxarah  Demauks^  by  whom  it 
was  presented  to  government.  This 
Immic's  speed  and  powers  of  endurance 
were  so  famous  amongst  the  Tnieo- 
mans,  that  every  man  I  met  had  heard 
of  him,  and  the  ieoportanee  of  my  nus- 
sion  was  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  possesrion  of  this  animal  %  and  yet 
I  would  not  give,  in  India,  400  rupees 
for  him.  He  has  a  great  desi  of 
Arab  blood,  yet  his  head  and  neck  ran 
out  exactly  on  a  prolongation  of  bSs 
back-bone,  and  with  his  nose  stock 
out  he  shuffles  along  more  like  a  cow 
than  a  horse ;  hb  month  is  dreadful ; 
I  would  not  nndertake  to  turn  him 


1200Company*s  rupees(L.  l^,)thengb 
ef  course  there  are  seme  that  are  not 
to  be  bought  at  any  price.  The  Tar* 
coman  modeof  trainf  ng  is  very  dWhiept 
from  that  followed  by  ear  radeg  eba» 
raeters.  At  one  year  mid  a  half  eld 
the  tnkion  of  the  infant  Childem 
commences ; — a  child  is  placed  en  his 
back,  who  wdks  him  about  slowly,  at 
first  a  very  stMirt  dlstanee^  and  when 
he  can  masticate  grain  they  give  him 
a  little  bariey  or  j  ewarree ;  the  clothing 
is  always  very  warm;  a  great  deal  ef 
food  is  given  In  the  tweoty-ftmr  henrsy 
bnt  very  little  at  any  one  time,  and 
bttt  little  water,  bttt  the  pace  is  never 
increased  beyond  a  walk ;  and  when 
not  taking  exerebe  he  b  either  in  the 
tent  or  close  to  it,  so  that  he  becomes 
from  hbearUest^ays  perfectly  domes- 
ticated and  docile.  At  about  three 
years  and  a  half  old  tbey  commence 


round  in  much  less  than  an  acre  of    trdning  him  for  a  trial,  which  is  but 


ground,  and  he  is  of  so  iduggish  a  dis- 
posttion  that  I  was  obliged  to  keep  the 
whip  constantly  flaying  against  his 
side.  As  ler  leiapmg  he  has  not  the 
most  remote  Idea  <^  it,  and  I  dent 
Ubiivk  it  possible  he  eonld  get  over  a 
Ibur^foot  ditch  without  having  a  tnm- 
hle — so  much  fw  hb  faults.  Now  fbr 
hb  virtnes-*he  keeps  hb  flesh  wA 
under  long  marches,  eats  any  thing 
that  cornea  in  hb  way>  b  aaqiuet  aaa 


iittie  different  from  Ms  former  train* 
ing )  the  dbtanees  are  gradtMlly  Hi- 
creased,  but  the  pace  does  not  alter  feM* 
many  days.  At  length  the  poor  beaat, 
net  being  able  to  walk  over  suficient 
ground  in  the  day,  b  led  about  at  night 
nntil  hb  flesh  b  brought  to  a  conris- 
ftency.  If  mesons  are  precurawe,  ne 
gets  large  quantitbs  of  these  hi  addi- 
tion to  his  cnher  fbod ;  and  at  thb  stage 
of  tlie  tmring  he  b  allowed  to  eat  as 
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much  grain  as  he  pleases,  bat  never 
mach  at  any  one  time>  and  he  is  never 
allowed  much  water;   a  system  of 
sweating  is  then  gone  through^  and 
gradually  the  pace  is  increased  into 
his  best  gallop,  at  which  he  is  at  last 
kept  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  then 
he  challenges  all  the  world  I  withont 
having  received  one  ball  or  seen  a 
drenching  horn. '  Think  of  that,  ye 
knowing  ones  I  The  only  advantage, 
unless  you  are  a  racing  character,  in 
purchasing  one  of  these  tried  horses,  is, 
that  you  get  a  beast  whose  constitution 
and  sinews  are  hardened  by  constant 
exercise,  which  has  been  so  gradually 
increased  that  the  animal  is  not  strained 
or  injured,  and  is  able  to  go  through  the 
severest  exercise  for  days  together, 
without  loss  of  condition.     But  if  you 
are  fond  of  scampering  across  coun- 
try, or  twisting  and  twirling  your 
liorse  about,  you  must  not  come  to 
this  market,  for  all  people  will  decide 
that  both  horse  and  man  are  mad; 
and  a  compact  little  Arab  for  hunting, 
or  a  pleasant  canter,  is  worth  all  the 
Turcoman's  horses  I  have  yet  seen.. 
All  the  best  Turcoman  horses  have  a 
cross  of  the  Arab  blood.    I  brought 
with  me  a  handsome  compact  Arab  as 
a  present  to  the  Khan  Huzarut.   This 
horse  was  seldom  ridden  on  the  march, 
and  taken  more  care  of  than  the  other 
horses ;  but  he  had  ^een  accustomed 
to  two  grooms  scrubbing  hb  back  for 
hours  morning  and  evening,  and  to 
more  grass  and  grain  than  I  eould  give 
him,  and  he  fell  off  sadly  on  the  road, 
arriving  here  in  such  wretched  condi- 
tion that  I  wished  to  keep  him  for  a 
fortnight;  bat  on  the  second  day  I 
was  requested  to  send  him  to  the 
palace.     I  urged  the  miserable  state 
of  the  nag,  but  they  told  me  that  a 
Turcoman  liked  to  judge  of  a  horse 
when  he  had  little  flesh;  and  on  my 
sending  the  horse,  all  the  spectators 
were  loud  in  praise  of  his  form  and 
strength.    The  head  of  the  Turcoman 
horse  is  long,  his  neck  is  light  and 
long,  and  he  has  seldom  any  crest; 
hu  shoulder  is  heavy,  his  pasterns  are 
short  and  straight,  hoofs  good,  hind- 
quarters and  loins  very  broad  and 
strong,  but  his  hocks  not  sufficiently 
curv^,  and  his  fore-legs  covered  with 
splints,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 

Eeculiar  mode  of  shoeing ;  in  short, 
e  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  him — to  march  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty 


miles  per  diem,  with  his  nose  stniglit 
before  him,  never  once  taming  roiisd, 
and  never  breaking-  out  of  a  walk  or 
amble.  So  much  for  their  horsee,  no/w 
for  their  horsemanahip.     Any  man 
who  has  croesed  a  Tttrooina&  saddle, 
muet  feel  that  though  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  tumble  off,  still  it  is  morally^ 
and  physically  impossible  for  bim  to 
govern  his  horse.      In  one  of  our 
saddles  a  man  is  part  and  pareel  of 
his  horsey  and  the  animal  must  obey 
the  rational  being ;  but  seated  on  one 
of  these  affairs  called  saddles  here,  a 
man  feels  that  he  is  at  the  hoffve^s 
mercy;    he  has  the   consolatioa  of 
knowing  that  the  beast  la  perfeetlj 
quiet,  and  will  walk  straight  along 
the  road ;  but  being  yourself  raued 
at  least  five  inches  from  the  baek-bone 
of  the  horse,  and  your  knees  being 
forced  out  from  his  sides  by  the  pad 
on  which  the  saddle-tree  is  placed, 
you  feel  at  once  the  utter  impOsailMlity 
of  governing  yonr  horse;  and  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  light-monthed  Arab, 
well  on  his  haundbes,  the  first  touch 
of  the  month  of  a  Turcoman  horse  is 
sickening;  yon  fed  at  once  that  the 
case  is  hopeless,  and  that  yon  Btif«# 
progress  in  a  straight  line.      Now, 
as   this   peculiaritT   of  month    and 
saddle  is  universal,  the  result  maj 
be  imagined  when  a  body  of  men,  on 
such  saddles,  and. horses  with   auch 
mouths,  ehaige.  It  is  impossible,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  observes,  to  change 
''the  dureetion  of  the  headlong  im- 
petus ;**   and  if  the  flank  la  tamed, 
the  whole  are  thrown  into  deplorable 
confusion.    I  should  say  that  one  of 
Skinner*s  horse,  with  sword  and  spear, 
would  master  three  Turcomans  aimi« 
larly  armed  ;  and  I  will  answer  fur  it, 
that  H.   M.  4th  Dragoons  oat  up 
6000  Turcoman  hone,  if  die  latter 
presumes  to  charge,  or  wUi  ventare  to 
wait  for  a  charge.    A  good  deal  is 
said  in  neighbooring  states  of  Toroo- 
manvalonr;  but  I  cannot  hear  that 
they  ever  attack  parties  of  equal  nn- 
merioal  strength,  and  in  a  fair  open 
plain.     Their  assaults  are  something 
like  those  of  the  vakroui  cat  on  the 
feeble  mouse.    If  a  road  has  not  been 
cAaptwed  (plundered)  for  a  year,  and 
caravans  are  constantly  passing  on  It, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  Turioa  Torco. 
mans,  or  some  other  tribe  periiaps 
300   miles   distant,  will  train   their 
horses  for  a  couple  of  months,  and 
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which  they  sweep  off  the  caravaDs, 
killing  or  carrying  into  slavery  all  the 
human  beings.  Now,  let  us  see  the 
opposition  they  have  met  with.  They 
ha?e  first  of  all  what  to  other  people 
and  horses  would  be  a  most  harassing 
march;  but  they»  man  and  beast,  are 
trained  and  hardened  to  it.  The  first 
string  of  camels  they  come  upon  will 
be  most  probably  of  twentr-one  in 
number,  carrying  srain ;  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  most  likely  that  there  will 
not  be  more  than  three  hnman  beings 
with  them,  each  mounted  on  a  donkey, 
and  carrying  a  thick  stick  to  thraui 
the  cameb  with;  one  rides  a-head, 
holding  the  nose-string  of  the  leading 
camel;  another  rides  by  the  side  of 
the  string  of  camels,  thrashing  any 
particularly  lazy  beast ;  and  the  third 
brings  up  the  rear.  They  have  plodded 
through  the  sand  all  night ;  it  is  just 
daylight,  and  all  three  are  half  asleep 
as  they  ride  along.  Suddenly  a  cry  is 
raised  from  the  rear,  and,  brandishing 
their  swords  and  spears,  down  come 
the  Turcomans,  shouting  as  if  they  were 
going  to  do  an  act  of  valour  which  should 
immortalize  them  and  their  nation. 
On  the  first  cry,  the  three  unfortunate 
wretches  with  the  camels  have  thrown 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  with 
forehMds  in  the  dust,  are  muttering 
prayers  to  God  for  protection,  and  to 
man  for  mercy.  They  are  seized  and 
bound,  and  one  or  two  Turcomans  are 
told  off  to  conduct  them  and  their 
cattle  to  the  khail  of  the  tribe.  The 
camels  and  donkeys,  immediately 
after  their  drivers  throw  themselves 
on  the  ground,  eommence  munching 
the  thorns  and  grass  by  the  roadside 
and  when  all  is  ready  are  led  off  from 
the  direct  road.  The  three  poor 
wretches,  fatigued  by  the  night's 
march,  without  water  or  shoes,  and 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
baclu,  are  driven  by  blows  and  mena- 
ces, screaming,  after  the  camels  which 
they  so  lately  governed.  Well  may 
they  shed  tears  of  anguish,  for  well 
they  know  their  fate.  Never  in  their 
surliest  mood  did  they  inflict  such 
cruel  treatment  on  their  tattle,  as 
they  themselves  are  now  doomed  to 
undergo  from  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  all  hopes  of  home,  of  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  kindred,  have  vanished  like 
the  dreams  of  the  previous  night! 
The  rest  of  their  life  is  doomed  to  be 
passed  in  slavery,  amongst  a  people 
indifferent  to  human  siSeringS;  and 
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unacquainted  with  mercy !  This  deed 
of  infamy  performed,  the  Turcomans 
move  on  to  the  well,  or  lie  in  wait 
for  another  kafilah  ;  perhaps  the  next 
may  consist  of  travellers ;  an  old  man, 
his  wife,  and  only  son,  have  been  per- 
secuted  in  one  city,  and,  to  save  their 
little  remaining  property,  are  flying  to 
another  town,  where  they  have  friends, 
to  the  daughter  of  one  of  whom  the 
SOD  has  beoB  long  betrothed.  The  old 
man's  wife  and  the  slave  girl  of  the 
family  (most  probably  caUed  Fatima) 
are  seated  in  panniers  on  the  leading 
camel's  back ;  two  more  camels  carry 
the  wealth  of  the  family,  and  perhaps 
they  have  two  servants  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  loads  of  ihretched  ponies, 
one  of  these  will  have  the  old  man's 
pipe,  and  both  carry  leather  bags  of 
water ;  the  rest  of  the  party  consist 
of  poor  mooUahs  (priests)  and  trades- 
people, wretchedly  armed.  It  is  but 
a  few  hours  since  the  party  left  the 
well,  after  what  they  consider  a  com- 
fortable meal.  The  old  man  and  his 
spouse  are  chatting  sociably  about 
past  misfortunes,  and  drawing  bright 
pictures  for  the  future ;  the  beardless 
t>oy  has  a  good  gun  swung  over  his 
back,  he  is  riding  a  handsome  horsey  is 
well  clothed,  fancies  himself  a  hero, 
and  is  perhaps  thinking  of  those  bright 
eyes  which  for  so  many  years  he 
has  heard  so  highly  praised.  Fatima 
is  dosing  in  her  pannier,  holding 
the  master's  gun,  which,  owing  to 
its  weight  and  the  old  man's  infirmi- 
ties, has  been  committed  to  her  care ; 
the  two  servants  are  somewhat  in  the 
rear,  screaming  in  chorus  some  na- 
tional song ;  the  rest  of  the  travellers 
are  some  distance  a-head,  when  sud- 
denly a  shout  is  raised,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  Turcomans  are  on  them. 
Willingly  would  the  old  man  or  his 
son  risk  their  lives  to  save  the  femides 
—the  old  man  shouts  to  Fatima  for  the 
gun,  but  she,  at  the  first  shout  of  the 
Turcomans,  has  gone  off  into  hysterics, 
and  is  clinging  fast  by  the  gun, 
screaming  to  her  mistress,  who  has 
fainted.  The  old  man  then  bethinks 
him  of  his  pbtols — these'  are  loaded 
but  not  primed — they  are  tied  in  a  bag 
and  in  his  holsters ;  before  he  can  ex- 
tricate them  from  the  bag,  and  prime, 
a  spear  is  passed  through  his  body. 
The  son  is  perhaps  willing  enough  to 
fight,  but  he  has  not  been  much  in  the 
habit  of  using  his  fire-arms ;  his  gun 
is  loaded  but  not  primed,  and  before 
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he  can  bring  it  rounds  and  remember 
in  which  of  his  numerotu  pouches  he 
will  find  the  priming  powder,  he  is 
thrown  from  his  home  and  disarmed. 
The  two  senrants  have  been  seiased 
without  oppositions  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers have  fied  in  all  directions.  The 
camel  carrying  the  women  is  noir 
made  to  sit  downy  the   unfortunate 
wretches  are  dragged  brutally  to  the 
grounds  and  their  veils  torn  off;  their 
cries  for  mercy  and  attempts  to  screen 
their  faces  are  alike  food  for  mirth  to 
these  accursed  savages^  who,  curling 
their  scanty  mustaches  and  shaking 
their  spears^  loudly  boast  of  their  in- 
vincible valour,  and  ask,  "  Who  was 
Boostum,  whom  they  talk  so  much 
of?"     Tbe  old  man's  lot  is  by  far  the 
most  preferable ;  for  while  muttering 
prayers  his  eyes  are  closed  for  ever, 
aud  he  will  no  more  feel  oppression  or 
grief  for  the  sufferings  of  his  wife  and 
son.     The  poor  womeus  if  possessing 
any  beauty,  are  allowed  to  ride  on  the 
camels  and  have  food  given  to  them, 
lest  hardship  and  suffering  should  re<- 
duce  their  value  when  produced  for 
sale.     The  men  of  the  party  have  the 
same  fate  as  the  three  camel  drivers, 
and  another  tale  of  blood  and  barbarity 
is  registered  against  the  race  of  Toor- 
kestan.     The  last  booty  and  captives 
are  sent  on  the  track  of  the  first,  and, 
if  satisfied  with  the  plunder  gained, 
the  Turcomans  proceed  to  their  khail, 
where  they  are  received  as  heroes  re- 
turning from  victory ;  or  if  they  have 
hopes  of  more  plunder,  they  make  one 
or  two  forced  marches  in  search  of  tra- 
vellers equaUy  helpless.  But  they  never 
attack  a  formidable  party,  nor  have  they 
•ever  been  known  to  make  a  second 
assault  when  foiled  in  their  first ;  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  so  puny  a  race 
—so  sunk  in  vice — can  have  no  chance 
against  any  thing  like  an  equality  of 
numbers,  where  brave  and  determined 
men  are  the  parties  attacked.     What 
they  depend  upon  is  the  first  surprise, 
and  if  they  fail  in  this,  they  scatter 
like  the  sand  of  their  desert  from  the 
slightest  breeze.    It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Turcomans  are  a  race 
of  miserablecreatures,  without  wealth. 
I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  are  few  nations  amongst  whom 
abundance  is  so  generally  diffused. 
They  have  all  very  large  flocks  of  cat- 
tle, and  numerous  slaves;  the  latter 
cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  produce 
grain  sufficient  for  the  family,  or  as 


much  as  there  is  any  hope  of  0elliiig. 
Thirty  tillahs,  or  L.21  ateriiog.  is  s 
common  price  in  the  market  here  for  a 
stout  man  of  middle  age.    Five  tilUfas, 
or  L.4,  is  the  price  of  a  tolerable  po- 
ny ;  a  good  camel  fetches  aeven  tillab, 
or  L.5, 12s., and  sheep  are  sold  for  one 
tillah,  or  Us.  each.     A  great  deal  of 
Jawarree  (which  here  b  the  only  food 
of  the  horses)  is  sold  at  about  40  lbs. 
for  one  shilling,  and  tbe  onlj  tax  le- 
vied by  the  goTemment  is  one-fortietii 
of  the  grain  produced.     £a^  fiinnly 
is  bound,  if  called  on,  to  find  ok 
horseman.     The  Khan  crossed  tJw 
desert  from  Khyva  to  the  Moorgfaanb 
with  50,000  horse  thos  collected ;  bat 
on  an  emergency  he  eoold  easily  as- 
semble double  that  number,  and  these 
troops  could  traverse  a  countiy  where 
Europeans   would   perish.     To    tbe 
honour  of  the  Khan  Husamt  be  it 
said,  that  he  has  put  an  end  to  aB 
plundering  excursions,  excepting  oa 
the  countries  or  kafilas  of  nations  with 
whom  he  is   at  war.      The  hospi- 
tality of  the  Turcomans  is  more  ia 
proverb  than  reality.    I  have  been  the 
gnest  of  several,  and  always  gave  my 
host  in  coin  more  than  double  the 
value  of  every  thiog  I  received  ;  and  I 
never  knew  any  scruple  made  as  to  ae- 
cepting  the  money,  though  I  have  had 
complaints  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
amount  given;  and  they  have  often 
refused  to  sell  me  sheep  at  less  than 
three  times  the  proper  price.     Tfah 
nation  is  very  bigoted  in  its  religious 
faith,  much  more  so  than  the  Affghans. 
Brutus  and  my  party  are  much  abnsed 
for  eating  with  me,  as  I  am  oonaidered 
a  kafir  or  infidel.     Brutus  gets  very 
wroth  on  these  occasions;  ne  refers 
them  to  the  Koran,  which  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  he  asks,  indignantly  .whether 
in  the  Koran  it  is  written  that  maa 
shall  smoke  intoxicating  dmgs,  eat 
opium,  drink  wine,  and  commit  other 
vices  too  horible  to  mention,  and  (con- 
tinues he  to  the  gaping  Turks)  «*if 
these  things  are  not  permitted,  how 
dare  yo«  presume  to  call  yourselves 
Mussulniien  ?"  Any  other  man  speak- 
ing ont  so  plainly  would  most  assuredly 
be  put  to  death ;  but,  as  a  Cazee  and 
Moollah  of  known  family,  Brutus  is 
here  considered  almost  a  saint ;  and  as 
he  has  a  great  command  of  language^ 
he  frightens  these  people  by  volleys 
of  Arabic,  which  he  lets  fall  In  merd- 
less  showers  on  their  devoted  hewh. 
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These  scenes  noTer  take  place  in  my 
presence ;  but  I  often  see  Brutus  in  a 
fury,  and  it  relieves  him  much  to  abuse 
these  sons  of  burnt  fathers — this  race 
of  dogs,  as  he  always  calls  the  Turco- 
mans. 

But  this  essay  on  Turcoman 
horses,  horsemanship,  and  valour,  is 
merely  "  en  passant ;"  and  now,  **  re- 
venons  a  not  mouions,*''^the  review  of 
the  march  from  Heraut  to  this.  I 
would  divide  the  dbtance  thus :  from 
Heraut  to  Merve,  265  miles ;  from 
Merve  to  Khy  va,  432^  ;  total  distance, 
697^  miles,  which  we  crossed  (not  in- 
cluding the  halt  at  Merve)  in  twenty- 
five  days,  (I  count  to  Khoosh  Robat, 
only  one  stage  from  Heraut,)  or 
an  average  of  twenty-eight  miles  a- 
day.  We  should  have  done  it  in 
shorter  time,  but  the  fording  of  the 
Moorghaub  and  the  sickness  of  Brutus 
detained  us.  The  only  part  of  the 
road  which  was  trying  to  man  and 
beast,  was  the  170  miles^cross  the  de> 
aert  from  the  Moorghaub  to  the  Oxus, 
and  this  portion  was  very  fatiguing, 
uninteresting,  and  disagreeable.  The 
heat  during  the  six  days  we  were  in 
the  desert  was  very  great,  and  the 
doubt  as  to  finding  water  was  harass* 
ing.  During  every  other  part  of  the 
road,  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  it  was  pleasant  enough  push- 
ing along  with  the  mules.  On  these 
occasions  all  the  Kipchag  horsemen, 
except  the  Wolf,  took  the  lead  ;  the 
Wolfs  duty  seemed,  by  his  own  choice 
and  general  approval,  to  be  confined 
to  looking  after  the  loads  of  the  mules 
while  on  the  road — and  he  was  most 
active  in  the  execution  of  this  duty, 
jumping  off,  jerking  a  box  to  one  side, 
tightening  a  rope,  and  mounting  again 
In  a  moment.  After  the  mules  came 
our  baggage  ponies,  and  the  man  who 
rode  the  last  always  held  the  rone  of 
the  led  horse — the  Arab  which  I  nave 
already  mentioned.  Immediately  after 
the  led  horse,  Brutus  and  I  followed, 
and  then  my  two  private  servants,  one 
carrying  leather  bottles  of  water,  tea 
japparatus,  and  bread  and  sweetmeats, 
and  the  other  my  pipe ;  for  this  he 
had  large  holsters,  and  a  pan  of  burn- 
ing charcoal  swinging  from  his  saddle. 
Under  bis  pony  he  had  also  a  leather 
bottle  of  water ;  so  that,  without  stop- 
ping, I  could  have  a  kullian  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning.  After  three  or  four 
pulls,  the  pipe  was  handed  round  to 
any  one  disposed  for  a  whiff,  and  old 
Brutus  was  then  a  constant  smoker; 
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but  since  his  arrival  here  he  has  re- 
quested my  man  not  to  bring  the  pipe 
to  him,  as  be  says  his  character  as  a 
Cazee  will  suffer  in  the  estimation  of 
these  hounds  (the  Turcomans)  if  he  Is 
seen  smoking — but,  to  proceed  n^ard- 
ing  our  procession.  After  the  servants 
came  Brutus*  servant  and  Mahomed 
Daood;  Khoda  Woordee  and  FadI 
Rhan  brought  up  the  rear.  We  gene- 
rally shuffled  along  at  four  n^ifes  all 
hour,  and  Brutus  would  tell  m^  some 
anecdotes  of  his  very  eventful  lifb,  in- 
terrupted every  now  and  then  by  an  ad- 
monition to  the  muleteers  of ''push  on/ 
ye  rascals — step  out,  ye  lazy  knaves,** 
while  I  in  turn  gave  him  stories  of 
''  Yankee  Doneah,"  as  people  of  this 
part  of  the  world  invariably  call  Ame- 
rica. Khoda  Woordee,  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  Mahomed  Daood, 
would  tell  some  tale  of  years  gone  by, 
in  a  sort,  of  chant,  with  a  strong  na- 
sal twang,  and  Fazil  Khan  would 
think  on  his  bhae  (brother)  and  the 
last  order  he  received  from  me ;  these 
two,  I  firmly  believe,  being  the  only 
ideas  that  ever  entered  his  head. 
Thus  we  would  while  away  the  time 
until  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,  when 
a  good  place  for  grass  was  selected, 
the  loads  unpacked,  the  tea  cook6d, 
and  then  for  **  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer, balmy  sleep.**  Before  daylight 
some  one  would  awake  and  shout  to 
Mahomed  Daood  to  commence  load- 
ing ;  he,  thoroughly  tired  with  his 
exertions  and  the  last  day*s  march, 
would  turn  round,  muttering  "  Barley, 
muleteers,  give  barley;*'  but  her^ 
**  his  exposition  of  sleep,"  as  swe^ 
Bully  Button  hath  it,  would  be  too 
much  for  him ;  but  another  shout  be- 
ing raised  to  Load,  up  he  jumps, 
shouting  **  Up,  ye  muleteers  1  sons  of 
burnt  fathers,  arise,  will  ye?  Oh  may 
your  houses  be  ruined  1  will  you  slecm 
all  day  ?*'  and  a  hearty  kick  or  two 
makes  the  grumbling  tired  mule- 
drivers  rub  their  eyes,  and  growl  out 
a  sulky  "  beehushuvi*  of  obedience. 
Another  cup  of  tea  before  starting, 
and  on  we  ao  until  about  ten  a.  jc., 
when  we  piul  up  at  a  convenient  spot 
for  the  cattle.  About  two  in  the  day^ 
something  or  other  was  brought  ibgr 
dinner ;  if  we  had  killed  a  sheep  the 
day  before,  I  always  liked  to  havp 
Brutus,  his  son,  Khoda  Woordee^  ^i^ 
zil  Khan,  and  the  commander  of  this 
Kipchag  Sowars  at  dinner  ;  but  these 
were  feast-days, and  rice  andafewrai'- 
^ins  was  often  our  only  food,    f  Vas 
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most  fortaaata  in  the  selectioxi  of  my 
party^  with  one  exception,  of  whom 
more  by  and  by.  Never  did  men  be- 
have better,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
men  to  be  more  attentive  to  their 
duty.  I  should  like  few  things  better 
thau  to  take  a  three-months*  trip  in 
any  direction,  in  the  ooid  weather, 
with  just  the  same  party.  The  ez- 
eepdon  to  the  good  men  and  true,  to 
whom  I  have  alhided,  was  a  Moollah, 
"whom  my  people  brought  to  me  at 
Heraut,  saying  that  his  son  was  a  slave 
at  Khy  va,  and  lie  wished  to  go  with 
ikie  to  endeavour  to  efifect  his  release. 
Now,  as  there  are  in  the  city  of  Khy  va 
nearly  12,000  slaves  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vsJley  of  Heraut,  I  could  not 
promise  to  effect  the  release  of  this 
stranger's  son,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  1 2,000.  This  I  explained 
to  the  man,  but  told  him  if  he  could 
effect  his  son*s  release,  he  might  ac- 
company  us,  and  I  would  find  food 
for  himself  and  hb  horse  on  the  road. 
Ttie  man  was  profuse  in  thanks  for 
my  liberality  as  he  called  It,  and 
prayed  loudly  for  mv  health,  wealth, 
and  prosperity.  At  Merve  this  man's 
horse  died,  and  I  purchased  another 
for  him ;  and  he  came  on  here  eating 
bis  own  dinner,  and  feeding  his  own 
horse  at  my  expense.  Here  he  fdund 
a  high  tone  of  Mahomedanism  pre- 
vailed, and,  like  a  our  as  he  was,  he 
determined  to  try  and  effect  the  re- 
lease of  his  son  by  Joining  in  the  cry 
against  us,  and  he  actually  went  and 
fabricated  a  He,  whichrhe  took  some 
trouble  to  spread,  saying  that  Brutus 
had  desired  him  not  to  say  his  prayers 
on  the  road,  at  least  to  avoid  doing  so 
in  my  presence.  Now  this  lie,  if  it 
had  been  believed,  might  have  caused 
the  death  of  myself  and  party.  I 
ean't  say  that  I  was  not  angry  when 
I  heard  of  the  creature's  baseness,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  did  not  show  my 
anger ;  but  sending  for  all  the  party, 
I  asked  them  one  by  one  whether 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  praying 
when  I  was  present,  and  whether 
Brutus  had  prohibited  their  doing  so  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  at  the  nsual  hours 
the  men  dismounted,  and  prayed  as  a 
matter  of  course  whether  I  was  pre- 
sent  or  absent.  I  then  aidetly  asked 
the  creature  whether  I  had  fed  him 
on  the  road— -whether  I  had  given 
him  a  horse  when  he  must  otherwise 
have  remained  behind,  and  then  asked 
"Why  he  told  such  Ues-*-coiicluduig  by 
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telling  him  that  I  washed  mj  hands 
of  him  for  the  future.  He  haa  sinee 
been,  busy  spreading  this  report, 
but  he  is  not  believ^.  The  coun- 
try from  Heraut  to  the  crest  of 
the  hills  is  mountainoua  and  pic- 
turesque, but  it  has  the  defec^t  (com- 
mon  to  all  Affghanistan)  of  being  des- 
titute of  foliage.  From  the  erest  of 
the  hills  you  gradually  descend  to  a 
plain  which  extends,  with  little  varia- 
tion,  from  the  river  Moorghanh  to 
the  mountains.  When,  with  the  ar- 
my of  the  Indus,  we  ascended  the  Bo- 
lan  pass,  I  little  thought  that  I  ahould 

eenetrato  through  the  whole  of  the 
illy  range  of  Kohisteun,  and  at  length 
descend  on  a  plain,  equal  in  flatness 
and  in  extent  to  the  plains  of  Kndo- 
ston.  I  crossed  the  river  Moor^ghanb 
a  few  miles  above  the  spot  where  it  is 
lost  in  the  desert,  and  befon  the 
floods  caused  by  the  m^tin^  of  the 
snow  in  the  mounteins  had  sabsided. 
The  road  along  the  Oxus  is  travelled 
by  the  carts  of  the  couutry,  and  grass 
and  wood  are  very  abundant.  The 
river  is  navigated  by  boate  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  appears  to  be  admi- 
rably adapted  for  steam  navigation. 
In  the  wood  and  grass  on  ito  banks  I 
saw  several  pheasants,  and  one  wild 
ass.  Being  anxious  to  endeavour  to 
fix  the  latitude  of  Khyva,  I  commenced 
taking  an  observation  of  the  altitude 
of  the  moon,  but  soon  found  that  I 
excited  much  suspicion.  Having  oc- 
casion to  see  the  Khan  that  evening, 
I  put  my  box  sextant  into  my  pocket, 
and  the  conversation,  as  usual,  turning 
on  the  skill  of  Europeans  in  nuuiufac- 
tures,  I  produced  my  instrument  as  a 
sample,  and  made  the  Khan  himself, 
much  to  his  surprise,  bring  down  the 
sun,  and  move  the  image  of  one  of  his 
courtiers  about  from  right  to  left. 
The  whole  court  was  in  raptures,  and 
I  was  asked  in  plain  terms  to  make  an 
offering  of  the  toy  to  the  Khan.  This 
I  promised  to  do  before  leaving,  bot 
in  the  mean  time  I  can  amuse  myself 
without  any  suspicion  of  sorcery. 

June  30M. — 1  was  this  day  sum- 
moned to  one  of  the  Khan's  summer 
houses*  to  be  present  at  one  of  the 
feasts  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  ^- 
ing  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
were  shown  into  a  large  eourt»  in  one 
comer  of  which  there  was  a  kurgah 
pitched :  in  this  was  his  highness  in- 
visible to  vulgar  eyes.  Sixty  mool- 
lah* (priests)  extended  in  one  line 
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down  one  side  of  the  conrty  and  sixty 
of  his  highne88*8  relations  and  the  no- 
bles of  his  courts  down  the  other  side. 
We  (Brutus  and  I)  were  taken  to  the 
right  side,  and  seated  next  the  princes. 
When  we  arrived,  the  mooUahs  were 
loud  in  the  discussion  of  some  theolo- 
gical question,  which  they  tore  to 
pieces  at  a  sad  rate,  without  (in  my 
eyes)  a  proper  respect  for  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty.  The  Koran  was 
then  brought,  and  a  passage  read,  one 
of  the  moollahs  attempting  to  ex- 
pound ;  but  he  neyer  could  get  through 
a  sentence  without  meeting  with  in- 
terruption from  some  opponent :  three 
or  four  would  join  in  on  either  side, 
and  both  parties  were  eqnaliy  positiYe. 
I  saw  something  very  likejostling,  and 
his  majesty  was  more  than  once  compel- 
led to  send  his  Vuzeer  to  call  the  parties 
to  order.  Three  long  hoars  did  these 
theological  discussions  last :  they  were 
carried  ou  in  Tnrkee,  and  explanatory 
of  a  book  in  Arabic.  The  sitting 
with  the  knees  doubled  on  the  bare 
ground  was  painful,  and  I  was  much 
rejoiced  to  see  preparations  making 
for  the  feast.  At  length  long  slips  of 
chintz  were  brought  in,  and  laid  in 
front  of  the  lines  of  visiters — these 
were  our  table-cloths.  On  these 
were  placed  cakes  of  bread,  which 
were  brought  in  by  thirty  slaves, 
marching  round  in  procession ;  taking 
the  time  from  the  senior  officer  of  the 
household,  we  tore  up  these  cakes 
and  eat  them.  The  thirty  slaves 
again  entered  in  procession,  each  car- 
rying two  small  china  plates,  which 
contained  preserved  fruits.  After  tbia 
another  procession :  the  thirty  slaves 
entered,  carrying  each  a  large  bowl 
which  contained  a  sort  of  national 
soup,  which  had  such  a  very  objec- 
tionable  appearance  that  I  did  not 
touch  it.  The  next  procession  of 
slaves  brought  in  dishes  of  pillaw, 
which  was  not  well  cooked;  and  on 
their  being  removed,  a  great  number 
of  slaves  entered  bearing  raisins  and 
dried  plums,  which  they  deposited  in 
fh)nt  of  the  spot  where  his  miyesty 
was  supposed  to  be  still  sitting;  mean- 
ing by  this  to  show,  that  those  who 
received  them  should  understand  that 
they  eame  direct  from  the  hands  of 
majesty.  On  some  of  these  being 
handed  to  us,  Brutus  whispered  me  to 
take  a  large  handful  and  pocket  them, 
which  of  course  I  did.  A  great  num- 
ber of  loaves  of  sugar  were  now 


brought  in,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  square.  About  a  dozen  of 
these  were  split  into  two  equal  por- 
tions, bnt  all  the  rest  were  broken 
into  small  pieces:  the  half  is  only 
given  to  men  of  rank,  and  Brutus  ap- 
peared gratified  at  onr  receiving  thin 
distinction,  and  begged  me  to  pocket 
mine.  Luckily  I  wore  an  Affghan 
dress  with  large  pockeis,  or  I  know 
not  what  I  should  have  done  with  the 
spoils.  After  the  sugar  had  been 
pocketed,  all  hands  rose  and  moved 
towards  the  door,  and  so  ended  this 
festival.  1  was  so 'cramped  that  I 
could  hardly  walk ;  and  the  idea  of 
120  human  beings  marching  out,  each 
with  one  pocket  full  of  sugar,  and  the 
other  full  of  raisins,  was  trying  to 
one's  risible  faculties ;  bnt  I  followed 
the  customs  of  the  court,  and  carried 
off  my  spoils  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
The  town  of  Khy  va  consists  of  a  few 
streets  of  mud  houses :  there  is  one 
covered  bazar,  which,  though  small,  is 
a  handsome  and  substantial  bnllding. 
The  colleges  are  showy  bnildings* 
ornamented  with  coloured  tiles,  which 
have  a  gay  effect ;  but  the  water  Is  so 
near  the  surface,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  give  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
it.  Owing  to  this  cause  the  minarets 
all  slope  from  the  perpendicniar,  and 
the  walls  are  in  general  separated  at 
the  comers  of  the  buildings.  The 
chief  beauty  of  Khyva  consists  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees* 
and  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
grardens.  These  are  invariably  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wall  of  twenty 
or  even  thirty  feet  high.  The  but- 
resses  are  formed  something  like  bas- 
tions, so  that  at  first  these  gardens  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  forts.  Long 
rows  of  poplar-trees,  branching  oflf 
from  a  pool  of  water  in  the  centre,  is 
the  usual  plan  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
house  is  generally  bnUt  in  one  of  the 
sides,  and  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  garden.  I  arrived  at  Khyva  on 
the  12th  of  June,  and  remained  there 
fifty-two  days;  this  season  is  some- 
times nnhealUiy,  owing  to  the  rioe 
crops,  which,  as  usual,  ^ianse  much 
malaria,  and  consequently  fever  and 
ague ;  bnt  we  were  exceedingly  fortu- 
nate, and  I  heard  of  very  few  cases. 
The  dimate  is  very  healthy,  and  the 
seasons  much  dmilar  to  those  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  winter,  wfaieh  is  in- 
tensely severe.  The  lirniti  are  very 
deliaionif  partioolarly  the  mekMi,  than 
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which  nothing  can  be  of  more  exqui- 
site flavour — they  boast  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent sorts ;  there  is  one  of  a  long  oval 
sbape^  which  is  of  a  light  green  colour, 
and  delicate  as  new-fallen  snow.  A 
child  may  eat  any  quantity  of  this  fruit 
without  suffering. 

The  grapes  are  most  abundant,  but 
t  have  not  tasted  any  equal  in  flavour 
to  those  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Furra  Rood,  a  river  in  Afighanistan. 
Here  the  vine  b  supported  on  sticks, 
and  in  winter,  after  pruning,  they 
bury  the  main  branches  under  the 
earth  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  are  all 
found  in  great  abundance. 

The  Ejian  is  a  good-natured,  un- 
affected  person  of  about  forty-flve 
years  of  age ;  he  has  invariably  treated 
me  with  much  kindness,  and  appears 
very  anxious  to  fain  information  re- 
garding England,  and  Europe  gene- 
rally.   He  is  much  respected  by  his 
subjects,  with  whom  he  bears  a  high 
character  for  Justice.     He  has  a  very 
large  hawking  establishment,  and  is 
very  partial  to  this  sport,  for  which 
he  IS  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
exoUruons  on  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  river,  where  game  is  said  to  be 
very  abundant.     He  also  moves  out 
annually  in  the  spring,  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  tne  canals  for  irriga- 
tion.    The  whole  of  the  cultivation 
is  dependoit  on  the  supply  of  water 
drawn  from  the  river  by  these  canals, 
as  the  showers  of  rain  are  very  slight. 
The  fish  in  the  Oxus  are  "serj  abun- 
dant, of  excellent  quality ;  and  lower 
down  the  river,  at  Kurrakulpauk,  the 
natives  subsist  entirelv  on  them.  The 
trade  is.  chiefly  with  Russia,  from 
whence  the  sugar  and  broad  cloth  are 
sent  in  caravans.     The  teeth  of  the 
•en-faorser  from  the  polar  regions,  is 
also  an  article  of  commerce.    From 
Mungisbank  to  EJiyva,  a  camel  can 
carry  his  load  in  twenty-two  days; 
and  from  Petersburg  to  Mungisbauk 
there  is  one  unintem^>ted  communica'* 
cation  by  water.  Peter  the  Great  form- 
ed the  canal  communication  between 
Petersborg  and  the  Volga,  and  thus 
won  from  Cowper  the  memorable  line, 
*.'  The  utoniahed  Caspian  hears  the  dis- 

tftDt  Bailie  roar." 
With  tttoh  advantages,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to 
Qompeto  with  Russian  merchants  in  the 
UrtjrvaaaiHrket.  Owing  to  thelate  war 
with  Rnsua,  no  iQercluindise  reached 


Rhyva,  except  through  Bokhara,  from 
Ourenbourg  ;  but  a  glance  at  the  map 
lirill  show  that  the  proper  outlet  for 
merchandize  from  Eastern  Russia  into 
Northern  Asia  is  not  from  Ourenbourg, 
but  from   Astrakhan,    from   whence 
sailing  vessels  cross  in  two  days  to 
Mungisbauk.    So  that,  in  twenty-four 
days,  the  Russian  goods  can  be  sent 
from  one  of  their  large  towns  directly 
to  the  capital  of  Toorkistaun.     If  the 
Khan  of  Khyva  and  his  succdssor^ 
consult  their  own  interest  by  giving 
protection  to  merchants,  I  think  there 
IS  very  little  doubt  of  their  haviog 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  trade  with 
Northern  Asia  carried  through  their 
city. 

August  3(f. — I  have  been  too  bu^ 
with  office  matters  to    resume  this 
rambling  journal  up  to  this  date ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  following  occur- 
rences have  taken  place : — Brutus  has 
returned  to  Heraut ;  the  Khan  Huza- 
rut  has  made  over  to  me  all  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  and  I  am  to  take  them 
to  a  Kussian  fort  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Caspian.     The  announcement 
of  this  determination  put  the  mettle 
of  my  establishment  to  a  severe  test 
The  sufferings  of  Captain  Abbott  and 
his  party,  among  the  Cuzzacks,  have 
not  been  forgotten ;  and  as  I  gave  out 
that  I  should  take  ship  at  Nova  Alex- 
androff,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
some  of  the  muleteers  and   under- 
strappers should  have  begged  to  be 
excused  sharing  my  fortunes  any  fur- 
iher.    Old  Brutus  seemed  to  consider 
It  a  matter  of  course  that  I  should 
take  him ;  and  on  my  first  breaking  to 
him  my  determination  to  send  him 
back  to  Heraut,  he  was  loud  in  hu 
exclamations  of  the  impossibUity  of 
returning   without  me—'*  He  might 
live  a  thousand  years,  but  he  never 
would  return  to  Heraut  unless  in  my 
company.    How  could  he?  would  not 
his  face  be  blackened  to  all  eternity  ? 
Heaven  be  praised  I  neither  hb  father 
nor  grandfather  had  eaten  the  salt  of 
ingratitude;  and  as  for  himself!  what 
petition  should  he  make?  was  it  not 
evident  to  all  people  that  he  lived  but 
in  the  favour  of  the  gentleman/'  &c. 
&c.     The  old  man,  I  really  believe, 
had  I  wished  it,  would  have  accom- 
panied me  with  the  best  grace  in  hu 
power;  but  his  age  and   infirmities 
prevented  my  ever  dreaming  of  sneh 
a  thing.     He  has  a  young  son  and  an 
old  wife  to  look  after ;  young  Daood 
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had  been  purchasing  some  presents 
for  his  young  wife«  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  about  a  month  previous 
to  our  leaving  Heraut,  but  his  only 
remark  was,  with  a  sigh,  **  Well,  fa- 
ther, jTon  must  take  these  Russian 
boxes  to  917^  housed  and  he  has  been 
inraluable  in  superintending  all  the 
thousand  preparations  for  this  long 
and  harassing  march.  Khoda  Woor- 
dee  considered  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  be  should  accompany  me;  and 
Fazil,  ''the  faithful,"  said,  he  "of 
course  should  not  return  to  Hin- 
doostan  except  in  my  company ;  '* 
and  he  has  been  about  a  fortnight 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  purport 
of  a  letter  which  he  wishes  to  have 
sent  to  his  Bhaci  (brother,)  to  the  effect 
that  a  certun  young  damsel  in  Raj- 
pootana  may  be  released  from  her  be- 
trothal to  him,  as  he  is  goingto  accom- 
pany  the  gentleman  to  Peterspork. 
Brutus  is  much  horrified  at  my  express- 
ing a  determination  to  shave  off  my 
beard  when  I  arrive  in  Russia.  At 
first  he  thought  I  was  joking ;  but  find- 
ing that  I  was  serious,  he  begged  me 
to  reflect  that  the  beard  was  given  to 
man  as  an  ornament ;  that,  according 
to  the  Book,  damages  might  be  reco- 
vered from  any  one  who  deprived  you 
of  this  appendage ;  that  to  lose  it,  was 
the  most  serious  disgrace  and  misfor- 
tune that  could  befaU  a  man  ;  but  that 
knowingly,  and  from  forethought,  to 
deprive  one^sselfof  Buch  an  ornament, 
was,  he  begged  to  submit  to  my  su- 
perior judgment,  not  the  act  of  a  wbe 
man  ;  and  here  followed  some  flatter- 
ing remarks  on  the  promising  appear- 
ance of  the  beard  that  was  in  danger. 
I  humbly  urged  that  the  custom  of 
Feringistan  was  such,  and  that  surely 
the  dust  was  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  razor ;  but  my  remarks  made 
no  impression  on  the  old  conspirator, 
who  remained  stroking  his  own  thin 
beard  with  a  very  serious  thoughtful 
countenance.  After  some  time,  I 
asked  him  what  would  Khoda  Woor- 
dee  do  in  Russia?  This  was  too  much 
for  the  old  gentleman's  gravity :  we 
had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  idea  of  any 
barber  being  rash  enough  to  think  he 
could  remove  the  forest  of  a  beard 
which  flows  from  Khoda  Woordee*8 
chin.  The  EJpchags  did  not  relish 
the  trip,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  take 
them.  They  have  accompanied  Bru- 
tus on  his  return  to  Heraut. 

Old  Brutus  was  very  ^nxious  to 
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grace  his  return  by  taking  away  seve- 
ral Heraut  slaves  with  him,  amongst 
the  rest,  the].daughtcr  of  the  Kutub : 
long  and  often  did  he  dwell  upon  the 
latter  woman's  sufferings.  She,  the 
daughter  of  the  "  Sayer  of  Prayers,** 
behind  whom  the  king  and  nobles  of 
Heraut  prayed  I  Shame  on  him  if  he 
left  her  nere  I  I  could  only  assist  him 
in  my  good  wishes,  but  these  were  of 
little  value.  At  length  he  determined 
on  making  a  representation  to  the  • 
Khan  Huzarut  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  woman  was  pro- 
mised to  him.  The  next  day  he  rushed 
into  my  room  in  a  perfect  fury ;  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  collect  his 
breath  enough  to  tell  me  the  cause. 
At  length,  amongst  curses  on  those 
sons  of  burnt  fathers,  this  race  of 
dogs !  he  told  me,  that  instead  of  the 
Kutub*s  daughters,  they  had  released 
and  sent  to  him  a  female  relation  of 
the  notorious  plunderer,  Bi  BoodI 
one  of  the  greatest  villains  that  an  age 
of  misrule  ever  produced.  And  now, 
said  Brutus,  "  if  I  do  not  return  this 
woman,  there  is  no  hope  of  the  Kutub's 
daughter,  as  in  the  eyes  of  this  race 
all  women  are  alike ;  they  haVe  given 
me  one  woman,  and  that  was  their 
promise,  and,  if  I  send  back  this  wo- 
man, Bi  Bood  will  never  rest  until 
he  has  ruined  me  and  my  house  ?  Upon 
what  calamity  have  I  fallen,  that  it 
should  be  my  lot  to  release  one  of  Bi 
Bood*8  house  ?  " 

I  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  part 
with  Brutus ;  he  has  decidedly  more 
heart  than  any  of  the  Herautees  of  my 
jBicquaintance,  and  some  of  his  peculi- 
arities were  most  amusing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  being  valuable  to  me  in 
negotiations  with  these  bigoted  Ma- 
homedans.  I  think  the  tears  on  his 
cheek  were  genuine,  and  I  wish  him 
all  luck  and  happiness.  I  have  exalted 
his  head  by  having  a  tukti  rowan,  or 
travelling  litter,  made  for  him ;  the 
affair  is  punted  green,  with  two  gol- 
den bfidls,  and  carried  by  two  ponies 
in  shafts ;  it  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  meat  safe,  but  in  the  eyes  of  all 
people  here,  it  is  considered  a  very 
elegant  travelling  carriage,  and  Bru- 
tus is  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  this 
passage^through  the  chartoo,  or  centre 
market-place  of  Heraut  I 

I  moved  out  to  Zaca,  a  village  about 
nme  miles  K.W.  of  Khyva,  the  first 
five  miles  being  through  very  rich 
cultivation,  and  the  remainder  across 
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a  spur  of  the  sand-billfl.  I  am  pitch- 
ed m  a  garden  belonging  to  H.  M., 
and  am  to  receive  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners to-morrow. 

August  4M.— Bnsy  all  day  pay- 
ing the  nnfertunate  prisoners.  There 
are  as  yet  325  males,  eighteen  females^ 
and  eleven  children ;  the  latter  were 
all  born  here.  The  average  number 
of  years  of  slavery  of  Toorkistaun  is 
thus : — males^  ten  years  and  a  half ; 
femalesy  nearly  seventeen.  One  of 
the  males  has  been  sixty  years  in 
slavery,  and  some  of  them  only  six 
months.  With  one  exception  they 
were  all  in  fine  health,  and  appear  to 
be  strong,  stout  men.  They  are  all 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
poor  women  are  small  and  plain ;  their 
husbands  and  children  are  with  the 
party.  The  women  were  all  seized 
near  Ourenbonrg;  the  men  were  seized 
thus : — 256  males  fishing  on  the  eas- 
tern shores  of  the  Caspian,  thirty- 
eight  near  Ourenbonrg,  and  thirty-one 
bought  or  seized  from  the  Persians ; 
the  last-mentioned  chiefly  belonged  to 
the  regiment  of  Russian  deserters 
which  was  in  the  Persian  army  under 
Samson.  I  gave  each  man  a  ducat, 
and  have  hired  a  camel  for  every  two. 
They  all  seemed,  poor  people,  very 
grateful,  and  altogether  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasantest  duties  I  have  ever  exe- 
eut^.  This  evening  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian women  came  to  me  in  great  dis- 
tress, saving,  that  her  two  children 
were  still  detained  in  Khy  va.  I  have 
promised  to  secure  their  release.  The 
other  Russian  prisoners  have  told  me 
of  several  of  their  countrrmen  who 
are  still  in  captivity,  and  the  collect- 
ing them  will  cause  much  delay.  The 
minister  came  out  here  to  see  me  this 
morning,  which  is  considered  a  very 
high  honour.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  regarding  the  two 
children  and  the  other  slaves  still  de- 
tahied,  and  he  has  promised  to  have 
them  sent  to  me. 

August  5th,  —  Started  at  sunrise 
and  marched  fifteen  miles,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  road  through  rich  eulti- 
yation.  Gardens  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand;  small  villages  and  de- 
tached farm-houses  are  very  nume- 
rous. At  nine  miles  passed  a  large 
Tillage  eaUed  Caizabad,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  bazar,  one  mile  from 
which  crossed  a  very  fine  canal  about 
thirty-five  yards  in  breadth.  Thehalt- 
Ing.place  was  at  one  of  the  numerous 
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formal  gardens.  Before  ranset  stuted 
again,  and  marched  twenty  niles 
during  the  night,  chiefly  alon^  the 
edge  of  sand-hills.  This  was  merely 
a  slip  of  sand,  the  cultiration  being  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  river  is  said  to 
be  only  a  short  day'e  march  from  tfab 
—about,  I  suppose,  twenty  miles ;  it  is 
said  to  have  encroached  very  moeh  of 
late,  and  on  this  acconnt  the  estates 
here  have  been  mueh  neglected.  This 

Slace  is  called  Dusbt   Hoqz  ;    total 
istance  this  day,  thirty-five    milea. 
Caruley  Yuz  Bashe,  the  eommandast 
of  cavalry,  accompanying'   me,  is  a 
handsome  active  man,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  with  him.    He  is  much  is 
favour  with  the  Khan,  and  has  reoeived 
orders  never  to  appear  again  at  eooit 
unless  he  can  give  a  good  aceoant  of 
me.     I  was  repeatedly  asked  by  the 
Khan,  before  leaving,  to  fix  the  nnos- 
ber  of  troopers  I  would  like  to  have 
with  me ;  but  this  I  alwaya  refosed, 
saving,  I  was  his  guest,  and  would  go 
with  one  or  two  horsemen*  or  with  a 
thousand;  but  until  I  reached  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  I  trusted  to  bis  majesty 
for  protection,  with  whom  the  disgrace 
must  rest  if  any  misfortune  happened 
to  me,  as  he  could  alone  take  the  ne- 
cessary precautions.   Caruley  was  one 
of  the  party  sent  by  the  Khan  to  op- 
pose the  Russian  advance  nnder  the 
IChoosh  Beggie.    This  party  succeed- 
ed in  surprising  and  carrying  oflT  200 
camels  belonging  to  the  Russian  army ; 
but  as  no  blood  had  been  spilt,  they 
decided  on  attacking  a  small  Russian 
detachment  which  had  taken  np  a  po- 
sition behind  a  slight  intreneboient. 
Their  mode  of  attack,  after  mature 
deliberation,  was  to  drive  on  the  camels 
which  thev  had  just  seized,  and  to  ad- 
yanoe  in  their  rear ;  the  restdt  was,  »s 
might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the 
camels  being  wounded  and  frightened 
bv  the  flre  opened  on  them  fttnn  theRos. 
sian  intrenchment,  turned  on  the  Tar- 
comans,  throwing  the  latter  into  hope- 
less confusion ;   taking  advantage  of 
which,  the  Rusdans  succeeded  in  secu- 
ring such  of  the  camels  as  had  not  been 
shot ;  this  Russian  force  did  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000  fighting  men  and  forty 
pieces  of  artillery.   The  reports  so  in- 
dustriously spread  in  India  of  an  in- 
tended invasion  on  our  provinces  were 
altogether  without  foundatiott,  as  no 
idea  of  an  immediate  advance  b^ond 
Khyva  could  have  been  entertained. 
The  expedidon  fldled  from  the  exoei- 
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ii¥0  BOYerity  of  the  wiDter*  which  de- 
stroyed all  the  camelB :  half  apart  from 
thisy  when  it  is  remembered  that  from 
Ourenbourg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ozua 
is  a  distaDce  of  800  mile8»  and  that  in 
the  whole  extent  there  ia  not  one  fixed 
dwelling ;  that  no  supplies  whatever 
could  be  procured,  and  that  eyen  fuel 
was  not  to  be  found ; — I  sayt  when  these 
obstacles  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition.    There  are  two 
men  appointed  to  collect  and  superin- 
tend the  hired  camels,  of  which  I  find 
we  require  220.     One  of  these  is  a 
Cuzzack,  by  name   Niaz,  an  enor- 
mously fat  creature  without  any  beard, 
but  of  a  pleasing,  good-humoured  ex- 
pression of  face ;  the  other  is  a  hag- 
gard,  dissipated-looking    Chowdoor 
Turcoman,  from  whose  face  I  have  no 
hopes.     To  add  to  my  annoyances, 
they  have  given  the  power  of  collect- 
ing the  Russian  prisoners  to  this  man, 
whose  name  is  Kbojah  Mahomed.  Now 
the  Chowdoors  are  the  chief  dealers  in 
Russian  slaves ;  they  are  settled  about 
Mungisbauk,  and  have  seiied  at  dif- 
ferent times  several  fishing  boats ;  in 
these  they  embark,  and  capture  the 
unfortunate  Russian  fishermen  on  the 
Caspian.     It  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
this  tribe  should  assist  me  in  collecting 
the  Russian  prisoners,  especially  as  it 
is  known  that  one  of  the  objects  of  my 
journey  to  the  Caspian  is  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  piracy  1  Accordingly,  Kbojah 
Mahomed  made  great  protestations  of 
his  zeal  and  promises  of  activity,  but 
did  nothing  whatever.     The  Russian 
prisoners  released  themselves  occa- 
sionally and  came  to  me,  but  none  were 
brought  by  him.    At  last  two  Russian 
prisoners,  with  chains  on  their  feet, 
eseaped  from  Khojah  Mahomed*s  own 
house,  and  came  to  me.  This  was  too 
much  for  my  patience,  and  I  declared 
my  determination  of  bringing  his  ras- 
cality to  the  Khan  Huzarut's  notice ; 
but  Caruley  and  Nias  begged  me  to 
overlook  the  man's  ofifenoe,  saying, 
that  the  Khan  Huzarut  would  cer- 
tainly have  put  him  to  death  if  I  com- 
Slained  of  him.     The  creature,  too, 
ambled  himself  before  roe,  and  said 
he  had  eaten  dirt,  and  begged  me  to 
forgive  him,  binding  himself  by  all 
possible  oaths  to  behave   better   in 
future.    He  had  the  collecting  of  half 
the  camels,  and  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
get  away  irithout  him,  so  I  consented 
at  last  to  spare  him;  but  there  is  no 


hope  of  the  man,  villain  is  written  too 
legibly  on  his  face,  and  he  will  be  a 
'*  calamity"  during  the  whole  march. 
I  have  a  Yamoot  with  me,  by  name 
6eerdee,an  ugly  little  fellow,  but  inva< 
luable ;  he  has  been  once  or  twice  to 
Heraut,  and  been  treated  very  kindly 
by  Major  Todd.    The  minister  wrote 
to  me,  saying  that  the  two  children, 
concerning  whom  I  spoke  a  few  days 
back,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  very  in- 
fluential person,  a  lady  in  the  palace  ; 
that  after  much  negotiation  he  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  release  of 
the  youngest,  a  boy,  whom  he  sent  to 
me,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
the  liberation  of  the  other  child,  a  girl 
nine  years  of  age.     The  mother  on 
hearing  this  became  frantic,  vowing 
that  nothing  should  tear  her  from  her 
child,  and  that  she  would  prefer  re- 
maining in  slavery  with  her  darling 
'*  Shureefa  *'  to  freedom  without  her. 
She  then  taunted  me  with  the  promise 
I  had  made  to  effect  the  child's  release ; 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  at 
last  ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  that 
night  into  Khy va,  arriving  about  ten 
in  the  morning.  My  arrival  occasion- 
ed some  alarm  to  the  miniater,  who 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  tho 
cause  of  my  sudden  visit ;  but  I  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  lead  him  astray 
on  this  point,  saying  I  wished  to  see 
the  Khan  on  various  subjects,  and 
hoped  to  be  admitted  that  evening: 
this  request  was  complied  with,  and 
after  discussing  many  points,  I  was  at 
length  told  I  might  retire.      There 
is  a  Turcoman  superstition  regarding 
a  petition  made  by  a  person  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  and  to  refuse  this 
request  is  supposed  to  briog  ill-luck 
on  the  journey.     Taking  t^vantage 
of  this,  I  urged  that  his  msjesty  had 
given  me  all  the  prisoners,  but  that 
there  was  in  his  own  palace  a  child 
detained.     The  khan  urged  that  she 
did  not  wish  to  go ;  I  pleaded  her  not 
being  of  age.     He  was  silent*  for  some 
time ;  at  length,  turning  to  the  mini- 
ster, he  muttered,  « Give  him  the 
child.'*    Shortly  afterwards,  a  beauli- 
ful  little  girl  was  brought  to  me.     It 
was  very  dark,  so,  tskiog  a  lamp,  I 
advanced  to  have  a  closer  view  of  ray 
hardly-earned  prize,  when  the  little 
puss  screamed  out  lustily,  vowing  no- 
thing should  make  her  go  to  "that 
Jtunian  slave-dealer  I  **    The  Turco- 
mans were  greatly  amused.    Luckily, 
I  had  brought  Beerdee  Yamoot  with 
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me,  and  the  little  **  Shureefo  '*  made 
no  objection  to  going  with  him,  jump- 
iag  up  behind  hlB  pony,  and  looking 
maeh  alarmed  when  I  approached. 
She  was  about  nine  years  oid^  and  I 
think  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more 
beautiful  child.  We  rode  the  whole 
of  the  night  on  our  return  to  our 
camp,  and  Shureefa  gaTe  Beerdee  an 
account  of  her  separation  from  her 
mother,  which  he  translated  to  me. 
**  She  was  torn  from  me,  and,  striking 
me  on  the  forehead^  exclaimed,  01i« 
luckless  one,  would  that  thou  hadst 
never  been  born  1  **  On  reaching  our 
camp,  the  Russians  gave  a  shout  at 
the  sight  of  Shureefa ;  and  the  next 
morning  she  and  her  little  brother 
were  brought  by  their  mother  to  make 
their  bow  to  me.  But  still  the  little 
rogue  feared  my  Persian  robes,  and 
appeared  much  alarmed. 

Aufftui  1 2th That  rascal,  Khojah 

Mohamed,  still  fails  in  bringing  in 
any  of  the  Russian  prisoners,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  be  detained  here  for  some 
days.  Fortunately,  the  khan  is  com- 
ing here  on  his  road  to  a  shooting  ez- 
cursion,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  see  him 
if  necessary. 

August  14M. — The  khan  arrived 
this  morning,  and  I  obtained  an  audi- 
ence. After  pointing  out  the  exer- 
tions I  had  made  to  recover  the  pri- 
soners, I  showed  the  khan  a  list  of 
those  whom  I  knew  to  be  still  detain- 
ed, and  said  in  plain  terms,  that  un- 
less assisted  by  him,  I  must  beg  to 
decline  the  share  in  the  transaction 
which  had  been  assigned  me;  that  it 
was  quite  useless  to  go  to  the  Russian 
frontier  unless  I  could  take  all  the 
prisoners,  and  that  my  **  head  was 
confused"  with  the  trouble  I  had  al- 
ready taken  in  this  matter.  His  ma- 
jesty was  astounded  at  my  plain  speak- 
ing, and  gave  his  minister  an  order  in 
a  tone  which  made  him  shake,  I  have 
been  advised  to  move  one  stage  fur- 
ther, and  have  been  promised  all  and 
every  one  of  the  prisoners,  and  have 
received  an  order  threatening  death  to 
any  one  who  shall  detain  them. 

August  1 5th.'~'Le{t  Dusht  Houz  this 
day,  and  was  delighted  to  find  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  household  waiting 
with  seventeen  of  the  Russian  prison- 
ers. I  have  cross- questioned  all  the 
prisoners,  and  find  there  is  the  son  of 
one  of  them  still  a  prisoner  on  this 
nde.  The  head  of  the  village  where 
he  is  detained  has  been  sent  for.  Tiie 


qfa  Journey  [^Jone, 

only  others  of  whom  I  can  hear  are 
three  on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer, 
and  Caruley  has  sent  troopers  to  fetch 
them.    On  the  18th,  the  Dead  of  the 
village  came  to  camp,  and  swore  oo 
Hhe  Book  that  the  lad  concernlDg'  whom 
I  had  sent  was  dead ;  but  the  next  daj 
the  father  saying  that  he  had  positive 
intelligence  of  his  son  beiog  conceal- 
ed, and  still  alive,  Caruley  sent  three 
troopers  to  the  spot,  and  after  mueh 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  di^g^in^ 
him  out  from  a  vault  in  the  granary. 
From  Dusht  Houz  to  Arbogue^  we 
marched  a  distance  of  125^   miles, 
along  the  alluvial  soil  near  the  river 
Oxus.     There  were  frequently  seve- 
ral khails  of  Turcomans  in  sig-ht  in 
all  directions,  but  the  only  fixed  vil- 
lage is  Old  Ooregunge,  which  is  109 
miles  from  Khyva.     It  is  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Fire- 
worshippers.     For  many  years  it  has 
been  altogether  deserted,   the   river 
having  changed  its  course.     A  pro- 
phecy has  descended  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  in  the  latter  days 
Ooregunge  shall  be  again  inhabited ; 
and  within  the  last  five  years  the  river 
has  returned  to  this  side,  and  filled  the 
bed  of  a  considerable  stream,  from 
which  canals  have  been  cut  for  irrig-a- 
tion ;  and  people  are  fast  collecting, 
there  being  now  about  1000  families 
resident  hero,  and  a  considerable  mar- 
ket twice  a-week.     I  tell  the  Turco- 
mans that  the  sooner  they  repent  of 
their  slave-dealing  and  other  sins,  the 
better,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy evidently  approaches.     There 
IS  a  tower,  or  rather  pillar,  here,  about 
120  feet  high,  which  has  been  former- 
ly handsomely  ornamented ;  there  are 
also  the  ruins  of  four  tombs,  the  roofs 
of  which  have  been  gaily  decorated 
with  coloured  tiles.  Treasure  has  been 
found  here,  and  some  mummies.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  fine  field  for  the  anti- 
quary. At  Arbogue  we  arrived  on  the 
26tfa,  and  here  we  halted  for  two  days, 
to  lay  in  water  and  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  crossing  the  barren  steppe 
which  separates  us  from  the  Caspian. 
The  horizon  is  much  similar  to  that 
at  sea,  and  of  all  uninteresting  marches 
this  is  the  most  tiresome.     The  wells 
are  from  seventy  to  thirty  nules  apart, 
and  in  many  instances  the  water  is 
fi^e  paces  from  the  surface,  and  nearly 
always  of  bad  flavour.     This  enor- 
mous plain  is  inhabited  by  Cnzzacks, 
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who  feed  large  flocks  of  cattle  on  a 
small  herb  which  is  most  abandant, 
and  wander  from  well  to  well.  These 
Kurgis  never  cultivate  land,  and  the 
greater  number  never  taste  flour  du- 
ring the  whole  of  their  lives.  The 
men  and  women  of  this  tribe,  whom  I 
have  seen,  are  very  ugly,  small,  and 
emaciated;  but  lam  assured  that  many 
tribes  of  Kurgis  Cuzzacks  are  cele- 
brated for  their  great  size  and  strength. 
Their  food  is  invariably  soup  and 
meat,  neither  rice  nor  bread  forming 
part  of  their  meals.  The  difl^erent 
descriptions  of  meat  are  thus  estimated 
by  them  —  1st,  mutton ;  2d,  horse- 
flesh ;  3d,  beef;  and  4th,  camel  flesh. 
The  flesh  of  the  horse  is  said  to  be 
very  nutritious,  and  I  hear  that  seve- 
ral of  the  grandees  of  Khyva  eat 
It  on  principle,     Niaz  (my  fat  guide) 


yellow,  and  coat  covered  with  du- 
cats.'* All  the  audience  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  such  a  man  must  be 
dangerous. 

The  Russian  prisoners  amounted  to 
416  souls,  and  as  my  own  party  was 
considerable,  it  was  decided  by  the 
united  wisdom  of  **  They  the  Tutor," 
Caruley,  Niaz,  and  Beerdee,  that  half 
the  Russian  prisoners  should  march 
the  first  day  under  Niaz ;  that  Caruley 
and  his  Sowars  should  accompany  me 
on  the  second  dav  ;  and  that  Khojah 
Mahomed  should  bring  up  the  rear 
with  the  remaining  half  of  the  pri- 
soners— I  took  the  precaution  of  leav- 
ing ten  of  Carnley's  Sowars  as  spies 
on  Khojah  Mahomed.  This  arrange- 
ment was  found  to  answer  very  well ; 
and,  thanks  be  to  God !  not  a  man^ 
woman,  nor  child,  was  lost  during  the 


is  a  poet,  and,  at  my  request,  sung    whole  of  this  most  fatiguing  march. 


me  a  song  of  his  own  composing. 
It  commences  with  a  loud  and  lonff 
hollo,  and  ends  in  a  volley  of  words 
shot  off  with  the  greatest  volubility  : 
a  good  pair  of  lungs  seem  to  be  the 
chief  thing  necessary.  This  is  all  I 
can  make  of  Beerdee*s  Persian  transla- 


We  were  most  truly  fortunate  in  every 
respect,  the  weather  was  most  favour, 
able,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  any 
of  the  prisoners  suffering  from  thirst  or 
hunger.  Not  a  horse  or  camel  even 
was  lost.    When  crossing  one  of  the 


tion  of  the  words  of  the  song,  which  is  stages  over  this  steppe,  the  whole  of  the 

addressed  to  some  fair  damsel :.— "  Ob,  prisoners  were  together— ^it  was  a  glo- 

h — h — oh  I      I  am  mounted  on  an  rious  sight  to  pass  them.   They  speak 

ambling  pony,  clothed  in  velvet  and  no  European  language  but  their  own, 

khuncobs,  and  have  eight  yards  of  and  our  only  mode  of  salutation  was 

gold  !**     To  which  proud  boast  the  the  **  Az  salam  Alliekoum."     This 


fair  one  answers,  **  Oh — h — h — h — h 
oh !  I  care  not  for  your  ambling 
pony,  your  velvet  khuncobs,  and 
your  eight  yards  of  gold.  I  care 
alone  for  you."  These  Cuzzacks 
have  no  horses,  but  hundreds  of  po- 
nies, which  generally  amble  well. 
This  ambling  is  natural  to  them,  and 
is  not  acquired  by  instruction.  When 
a  colt  has  obtained  a  certain  age  he  is 
tried,  and  if  he  is  found  to  possess  the 
hoped-for  amble,  his  ears  are  split,  to 
mark  his  superiority  over  the  less 
gifted,  who  are,  I  fancy,  generally 
devoured.  This  amble  seems  to  be 
the  Cuzzack*8  idea  of  perfection,  and 
''  yokshee  yoorgab,**  a  good  ambler, 
is  the  greatest  commendation.  The 
women  ride  over  the  country  as  con- 
stantly as  the  men,  and  are  said  to 
have  considerable  privileges.  My  fat 
guide  has  been  once  or  twice  to  Our- 
enbourg with  letters.  I  asked  him 
to  give  me  some  account  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Ourenbourg,  General  Perof- 
sky.  <'  He  is  a  man  of  a  inakish 
appearance,  complexion  black,  eyes 


they  shouted  out  to  me  as  I  rode  by 
them ;  and  thus  the  salutation  which 
a  true  Mussulman  will  not  exchange 
with  an  infidel,  became  the  only  greet- 
ing between  Christians. 

The  plain  was  so  open  that  the 
camels  crowded  together,  and  marched 
over  en  masse,  the  children  and  women 
riding  on  panniers,  singing  and  laugh- 
ing, and  the  men  trudging  along  stur- 
dily ;  all  counting  the  few  days  which 
remained  ere  they  should  rejoin  their 
countrymen,  and  escape  from  what 
they  must  have  long  considered  a  life 
of  hopeless  slavery. 

The  release  of  these  poor  wretches 
has  surprised  the  Turcomans  amaz- 
ingly, and,  to  crown  all,  the  Khan 
has  granted  orders,  prohibiting,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  the  seizure  of 
Russian  subjects,  or  the  purchase  of 
natives  of  Heraut.  This  prohibition 
of  the  slave  trade  is  quite  novel  in 
Toorkestaun,  and  I  humbly  hope  that 
it  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation ;  and  that  ultimately 
the  British  name  will  be  blessed  with 
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the  prond  distiaction  of  having  pat  an 
end  to  this  inhuman  trafBe,  and  of 
having  civilized  the  Turkoman  race* 
which  has  been  for  centuries  the 
scourge  of  central  Asia.  Abont  eight 
marches  from  Nova  Alexandrofl^  I 
sent  one  of  the  Russian  prisoners  with 
a  Cuzzack  to  gi?e  information  of  our 
approach,  sending  by  them  an  English 
letter  to  the  governor  of  the  fort. 
On  their  arrival  at  Nova  Alexandroif, 
they  were  looked  npon  as  spies ;  my 
letter  could  not  be  read,  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  release  and  approach  of 
BO  many  fellow-subjects  was  too  as- 
tounding to  be  credited  I  a  whole  night 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  fort  of  the  truth  of  the 
good  tidings.  It  was  pleasing  to  see 
the  rash  of  the  prisoners  to  greet  their 
countrymen.  That  e?ening  we  pushed 
on  one  stage*  and  the  next  morning 
approached  the  fort.  The  war  between 
the  Turcomans  and  Russians  has 
hitherto  been  carried  on  with  such 
barbarity,  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Caruley  should  remind  me,  about 
six  miles  from  the  forty  that  he  had 
already  exceeded  his  instructions  in 
accompanying  me  so  far ;  the  camel- 
men  also  began  to  grumble  loudly  at 
the  danffer  of  going  too  near  the  fort 
Now  this  was  a  little  perplexing,  for 
though  the  Russian  prisoners  had  not 
much  property,  they  had  still  much 
more  than  they  could  possibly  carry ; 
and  to  leave  it  on  the  ground  and  march 
on  the  prisoners,  almost  naked,  would 
have  a  bad  effect ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  chance  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
(finding  themselves  in  a  large  msjo- 
rity)  helping  themselves  to  the  camels. 
However,  1  gave  the  order  to  unload^ 
and  made  Caruley  himself  count  the 
camels.     This  being  done,  I  asked  the 

Eeople  from  whom  the  camels  were 
ired,  whether  they  had  received  their 
beasts ;  and  on  their  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  lasked  Caruley  whetherthe 
Khan  Huzamt's  orders  had  been  obey- 
ed, and  he  answered  **  Yes.*'  I  told  him 
to  stand  on  one  side,  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  him;  but  I  would 
give  ten  ducats  to  any  man  who  would 
lend  me  twenty  camels  to  carry  some 
property  to  Nova  Alexandro£P,  and 
would  be  security  for  the  safe  return 
of  the  camels.  The  twenty  camels 
were  soon  procured,  and  with  the  aid 
of  my  own  and  **  They  the  Tutor's,**  we 
got  on  well  enough,  and  made  a  grand 
appearance*    The  men  marched  in  a 


line  with  the  cameb»  carryiDgr    the 
women  and  children  dose  in  the  rear  ; 
and  thus  we  approached  the  Rusnan 
fortress.      The  worthy  commandant 
was  overpowered  by  gratitude;  hia 
receiving  charge  of  the  prisoners  would 
make  a  fine  picture,  and  was  a  scene 
which  I  can  never  forget.     The  forii« 
fication  here  is  small,  but  constructed 
on  scientific  principles ;  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  the  high  shore  of  the  Caspian 
sea.      The  garrison  does  not  exceed 
500  men,  who  suffer  much  from  scro- 
fula, though  relieved  twice  in  the  year 
from  Russia.     At  Arbogne  we   as- 
cended a  cliff  of  about  300  feet :  this 
bears  all  the  signs  of  having  been,  in 
former  ages,  the  sea-shore ;  and  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  originallj  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas  were  nnited, 
and  that  there  was  a  promontory  jot- 
ting into  this  ocean,  including  Man- 
gisbauk  and  Arbogue.      Now  a.  reef 
crossed  this  cliff  in  two  places,  and  it 
is  traced  in  modem  maps,  and  desig- 
nated the  Chink:  it  was  across  this 
promontory  that  our  route  lay  from 
Arbogue  to  Nova  Alexandroff.   I  am 
unable  to  throw  any  light  npon  the 
assertion  which  has  been  made,  that  In 
former  ages  the  river  Oxus  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.     This  tradition   is 
commonly  mentioned  and  generally 
believed  by  the  Turcomans  and  Cuz- 
sacks ;  and  Beerdee  assured  me  that 
he  had  crossed  the  original  bed  of  the 
river,  which  was  easily  to  he  traced ; 
and  he  mentioned  as  an  indisputable 
proof,  that  the  trunks  of  very  largo 
trees  were  still  to  be  foimd  near  the 
former  bed  of  the  river.     If  this  Is 
the  case,  I  should  consider  it  conclu- 
sive, for  no  trees  could  possibly  have 
thriven   in  this   climate    unless    on 
the  borders  of  a  river.     Supposing 
this  assertion  to  be  correct,  the  pro- 
montory  which    I    have   mentioned 
would  have  turned  the  Oxus  into  the 
Caspian,  and  the  mouth  being  choked 
by  an  earthquake  or  some  other  cause, 
the  ri?er  would  be  turned   by  the 
other  shoulder  of  the  promontory  Into 
its  present  course  near  Arbogue  into 
the    Aral.      The    Wolf  rode    over 
to  Nova   Alexandroff  from   Herant, 
where  I  had  sent  him  shortly  after 
my  arrival  at  Khy va,  and  brought  me 
English  and  Indian  letters;   be  de« 
dares  he  was  shot  at  six  times  on  the 
journey.     He  will  be  very  useful  In 
accompanying  Mahomed  Daood  and 
the  tail    to  Rhyva.      Three    ves- 
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seU  have  been  sent  for  our  coiiTey- 
anoe  to  Oochnckf  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  CaspiaUf  and  from  thence 
,  we  travel  by  post*  stages  to  Onrenbonr^. 
I  have  eighteen  camels  and  twenty- six 
horsesy  all  government  property*  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
confidential  person  in  charge  of  them* 
They  must  be  sent  back  to'  Khy  va,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  feed  them  here, 
and  this  road  will  be  impassable  in 
about  two  months  more,  owing  to  the 
excessive  cold*  Under  these  circum- 
stances J  shall  only  take  Fazil  Khan 
and  Khoda  Woonlee  with  me^  send- 
ing  all  the  rest  back  under  Maho- 
med Daood.  I  have  been  four  months 
residing  altogether  amongst  Maho- 
medansy  and  I  confess  I  cannot  help 
feeling  something  like  shame  at  the 
appearance  of  the  bottle ;  it  is  a  point 
wherein  I  must  allow  the  Mahome- 
dans  can  taunt  us.  The  presence  of 
the  dogs,  too,  is  objectionable,  though 
at  one  time  I  was  Yery  fond  of  the 
canine  genus.  Little  Beerdee  came 
into  my  tent,  very  much  distressed, 
the  evening  of  the  first  day  after  our 
arrival,  and  after  many  times  mutter- 
ing "  Tobah,  Tobah!**  oh,  <'  repent- 
ance, repentance!**  he  informed  me 
that  they  were  fattening  some  of  the 
unclean  animals  with  the  intention  of 
devouring  them  I  Pah  I  <*  There  was  a 
woman  there  too/'  said  he^  *'  she  had 
her  head,  face,  and  neck  uncovered, 
and  she  wears  no  breeches.**  Upon 
my  enquiring  how  he  had  ascertained 
the  last  fact,  he  said,  *'  she  was  mov- 
ing about,  and  I  saw  up  to  her  knee!  '* 
This  shameless  person  went  up  to 
the  unclean  animal,  and  gave  it  bread  I 
She  patted  its  head!  faugh!!  and 
stroked  its  sides ! !  Lahole  o  la  Kowate 
Istukfaroollah — ''  Disgrace  and  pollu- 
tion !  may  Heaven  defend  us !  **  **  Well 
Beerdee,  what  did  you  do  ?**—'<  I  only 
fled;  before  this  I  should  not  have 
minded  going  with  you,  but  now,  for 
God's  Mke,  give  me  my  despatches, 
and  let  me  depart.**  It  was  useless 
to  argue  that  the  unelean  animal  was 
the  work  of  God,  that  it  was  only 
from  its  disrepntable  life  to  be  object- 
ed to,  but  that  here  he  himself  had 
Been  it  fed  well  and  cUanfy.    *'  For 


God's  sake  let  me  depart,**  was  his 
only  answer,  and  in  a  whisper,  **  they 
worship  images!  I  saw  it,  all  of  us 
saw  it!"— "Why,  Beerdee,  can  you 
tell  me  the  reason  why  you  turn  to 
the  Kibla  when  you  pray  ?** — «  Don't 
ask  me  such  questions,  I  saw  them 
worship  images,*'  and  off  ho  goes  to 
Khyva,  to  tell  many  a  funny  tale,  no 
doubt. 

September  17M.  —  This  morning 
parted  with  Mahomed  Daood  and  the 
establishment.  Well,  good-luck  to 
them,  they  have  followed  me  over 
many  a  weary  mile,  and,  Inthallah^  if 
I  rise,  they  shall  rise  too ;  never  bad 
man  better  servants.  The  only  diffi- 
culty was  to  persuade  them  to  go 
back,  though  the  terrors  of  the  sea 
were  before  them  if  they  accompanied 
me,  and  these  terrors  were,  in  their 
imagination,  any  thing  but  contempt- 
ible, to  say  nothing  of  the  images 
and  the  unclean  animals !  The  Rus- 
sians gave  me  a  feast,  and  drank  the 
healths  of  the  Queen  of  England  and 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  did  me  the 
honour  of  toasting  me  also.  <<  They 
the  Tutor**  much  alarmed  at  the  guns 
and  hurrahs,  and  much  scandalized  at 
the  bottles. 

September  18/A.— >The  prisoners 
came  on  board,  and  the  worthy  com- 
mandant bade  God  spare  us.  Gave 
him  three  cheers  on  leaving.  Sailed 
at  sunset,  light  but  favourable  breeze. 

September  19M.— Progressing  but 
slowly.  "They  the  Tutor**  was 
rather  unwell  yesterday,  and  has  not 
been  seen  this  day.  We  are  sailing 
over  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  not  eight  feet  deep ; 
vou  may  count  every  seaweed.  Land 
has  been  in  sight  all  day  to  the  south. 
They  say  the  waters  of  the  Caspian 
decrease  yearly.* 

Sqftember  20M.— Land  in  sight 
occasionally  this  day,  and  the  water 
not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  A 
dead  calm  about  noon,  which  lasted 
all  night. 

September  2Uf.— -A  strong  breeze 
sprang  up  right  in  our  teeth.  Took 
advantage  of  a  slight  favourable 
change  in  the  wind,  and  moved  about 
twelve  miles  into  deeper  water*  Here 


*  It  ii  a  enrioDs  fact  comiaeted  with  this  sea,  thai  by  tha  laat  Rnnian  sarreya,  it 
appeara  that  the  aaa  of  Aral  is  104  fwt»  and  the  Blaok  Sea  U6  feet  above  the  Cas- 
pian, thus  making  the  Aral  and  the  Black  leea  nearly  on  a  level  with  each  other,  with 
the  Caspian  in  a  hollow  a  little  mure  than  100  leet  Mow  and  between  them. 
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the  wind  settled  against  us,  and  we 
were  twenty- four  nours  anchored^  a 
heavy  swell  running  and  shaking  this 
little  boat  as  if  it  were  but  a  eockle- 
shell. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  226,  we 
got  a  puff  in  our  favour,  and  gpradu- 
ally  the  wind  came  round  and  brought 
us  In,  in  gallant  style,  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  to  the  anchorage 
of  Oochucky  as  it  is  called  by  Turco- 
mans and  Cuzzacks,  or  Goorieff  by 
Russians,  as  pretty  a  spot  for  fever 
and  ague  as  I  have  seen.  The  ves- 
sels are  surrounded  by  high  grass* 
'  which  covers  their  decks,  and  the  mud 
is  black  and  glutinous.  This  place  is 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ooral 
river.  We  are  now  waiting  while 
people  go  to  fetch  carriages  for  us 
from  the  neighbourhood.  **  They  the 
Tutor,**  and  indeed  all  but  the  old 
sailors,  suffered  dreadfully  from  sick- 
ness. He  said  that  the  riding  on  a 
earners  back  in  kiyores  (panniers) 
was  painful,  but  that  the  shaking  in 
this  vessel  was  something  he  could 
never  have  dreamt  of;  two  days  more, 
he  protests,  would  have  killed  him. 
Long  and  loud  are  his  exclamations 
of  Shookr  Album- dullillah  I  Thanks 
to  Almighty  God ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  24tb,  ^^e  or 
six  carts  and  carriages  were  brought 
for  our  conveyance  to  Goorieff*  ''They 
the  Tutor,"  a  German  naturalist,  a 
Russian  doctor,  and  I,  started  in  a  sort 
of  phaeton,  drawn  by  three  ponies ; 
off  we  went  like  mad.  **  They  "  in  a 
dreadful  perturbation  ;  I  really  some- 
times think  that  these  shakings  and 
novelties  will  be  too  mnoh  for  btm. 

This  place,  Goorieff,  is  chiefly  a 
village  of  fishermen  ;  the  houses  are 
^  all  of  planks,  comfortable  and  clean. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
Ihat  the  Caspian  has  retired  from  this 
ground.  Enormous  quantities  of  fish 
are  caught  here,  and  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  consequence 
with  Astrakhan. 

Odoberlitt — Arrived  at  Ourenbourg 
after  a  most  harassing  and  tiresome 
trip  by  the  post  carts.  There  was  a 
village  of  boxes,  (for  the  dwellings 
cannot  be  called  houses,)  and  a  small 
field  fortification  at  every  station ;  but 
the  only  place  of  any  consequence  is 
Ooreilsky,  which  is  a  considerable 
town,  with  some  fine  houses.     It  is 
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the  headquarters  of  the  hettman  of 
the  Ooral  Cossacks,  a  very  agreeable, 
accomplished  gentleman.  The  ar- 
rangements regarding  post-horses  are 
excellent,  and  the  pace  good*  but*  oh  I  * 
the  carts,  they  are  dreadful.  I  have 
travelled  far,  and  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, but  never  did  I  suffer  so  much 
pain  as  on  this  journey.  The  tract 
of  country  from  Goorieff  to  Oiiren- 
boui^  is  occupied  by  the  Coaaacka  of 
the  Ooral,  who  are  amongst  the  hard- 
lest  soldiers  in  the  Russian  ranks ; 
they  have  many  privileges  connected 
with  the  fisheries  on  the  river.  -The 
fish  is  caught  in  very  great  quantities, 
and  is  a  considerable  article  of  traffic 

On  my  arrival  at  Ourenbourig  I 
parted  with  my  long-cherished  beard, 
and  inserted  mysdf  into  the  tight 
garbs  of  Europe.  Here  I  found  a 
very  pleasant  society.  There  is  a 
considerable  fortification,  and  a  large 
force.  The  bazar  is  a  very  busy 
scene,  and  natives  from  all  parts  of 
Asia  may  be  seen  wandering  about, 
staring  at  the  wonders  of  European 
skill  and  science.  Since  my  arrival, 
the  natives  of  Kby  va,  who  had  been 
so  long  in  confinement,  have  been  set 
at  liberty,  and  are  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes  with  their  pro« 
perty.  The  total  number  of  natives 
of  Khy  va  at  Ourenbourg,  Oarvdakee^ 
and  Astrakhan,  who  thus  owe  their 
release  to  English  mediadon,  is  640^ 
which  added  to  the  416  Rassiaos 
brought  wiUi  me,  makes  a  very  satis- 
factory little  total  in  our  favour,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numbers  which  the 
prohibitory  orders  may  be  hoped  to 
save  from  a  life  of  slavery. 

From  Ourenbourg  I  posted  to  Moe- 
cow,  via  Lunbeersk.  At  Moscow  I 
took  a  place  in  the  diligence,  and  ar- 
rived at  Petersburg  on  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, where  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  Emperor  for 
the  kindness  which  I  had  found  it  in 
my  power  to  show  to  his  subjects. 
This  city,  and  the  road  to  it  from 
Ourenbourg, have  been  oden  described 
by  many  more  able  perscHis  than  my- 
self; and  having  carried  my  unfbrta- 
nate  reader  safely  into  civiliaed  life,  I 
will  nqw  make  my  bow,  and  wish 
him,  when  next  he  moves,  a  plea- 
santer  journey  with  a  more  amusang 
companion. 
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No.  IV. 
Approach  to  Venice • 


The    approach    to  Venice   from 
Mestre*  is  any  thing  but  promisinff. 
From  Padua  we  kept  looking  out  m 
▼ain  for  a  first  view.     Oar  way  was 
along  a  dusky  road,  with  a  oanai  on 
one  side^  and  cabbage  gardens  with 
statues  as  common  as  cabbage  stalks 
on  the  other.     At  length  we  saw  one 
long    unusual-looking    black    boat. 
Hurrah  1   a  gondola!    We  arrive  at 
last  at  that  little  Italian  Wapping^ 
Mestre,  where  we  are,  but  not  to«day» 
to  embark.     Driving  to  its  shabby 
locanda,  and  having  too  much  time 
on  hand,  we  ask  for  the  high  canal  to 
Venice^  and,  being  duly  instructed, 
proceed  along  an  unsavoury  suburb, 
and  come  suddenly  upon  an  unwhole- 
some extension  of  yellow«brown  water. 
«<  Eccola  I  '*    says  ouf  guide.      The 
plaee  where   this   eccola  was   pro- 
nounced, this  prospect  of  the  land  of 
promise,  was  crowded  with    ragged 
and  seedy  looking  gondolas,  and  dirty 
fellows  to  row  them.    How  unlike  the 
fairy  boats  we  expected,  and  the  gon- 
doliers that  chant  Tasso,  (in  the  books,) 
as  they  propel  them  I     To  be  rowed 
along  such  a  rank-smeiling  sluice  as  we 
saw  before  us,  for  rowing's  sake,  was 
not  in  question,  so  on  we  walked  by 
its  bank  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the 
water  gradually  improving  a  little  in 
complexion.     Indeed,  a  few  fish  could 
now  be  seen  with  their  tails  towards 
Mestre,  and  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  Adriatie.  Discerning  little 
fish !    A  large  green  lizard  which  we 
here  took  into  captivity,  and  kept  in 
a  cage  for  half  the  summer,  was  the 
only  object  of  any  kind  in  our  walk, 
and  the  only  green  thing  we  saw,  ex- 
cept the  water.     At  last  we  come  to 
a  bend  in  the*  canal,  and  see  Venice. 
jTAae  Venice ?   No,  it  can't  be!  and 
yet  again  it  must ;  towers,  and  spires, 
and  domes,  seen  over  a  dead  swamp, 
and  about  sevten  miles  off  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  told  to  look.      It  is 
Venice,  by  all  that  is  flat,  stale,  and 
disagreeable.    It  is  our  doom  to  pass 
the  night  at  Mestre,  as  we  may  \  early 
to-morrow  those  long  sea  canals,  with 
the  dull  swamp  which  they  intencct, 


shall  no  longer  be  between  us  and 
those  ancient  and  renowned  dominions 
of  St  Marc  *  We  shall  have  visited 
his  church,  and  be  making  large  en- 
tries in  our  note-book  of  wonders 
already  seeiu  with  an  endless  vista  of 
sight  before  us.  With  these  reflections 
wo  walk  back  to  our  hotel.  There 
are  few  locandas  in  the  north  of  Italy 
so  bad  but  can  afibrd  out  of  their 
gains  (where  marble  and  labour  are 
both  cheap)  to  erect  certain  historical 
tablets  on  their  fronts  or  staircases,  to 
record  the  visit,  of  some  distinguished 
personages  to  their  establishment.  At 
Fano,  at  Faenza,  at  Bologna,  the  walls 
of  the  stairs  and  of  the  aaUe  h  manger 
exhibit  the  heraldic  bearings  of  royal 
and  noble  visiters,  who  from  time  to 
time  have  deigned,  during  the  last 
half  century,  to  surrender  their  illus- 
trious selves  and  suites  to  the  vaga- 
bond landlord  and  his  fleas,  for  one 
whole  night.  PemoUavonOt  says  the 
inscription— -he  never  pretends  to 
more.  The  injury  done  to  travellers 
who  have  not  been  bom  princes,  by 
these  occasional  glimpses  of  royal  sun- 
shiny is  obvious ;  for  U  you  dare  to  be 
dissatisfied,  the  host  has  but  to  point 
to  his  wall  of  maAy  quarterings,  and 
regret  that  yon  should  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  please  than  a  Kutusofl^  a  Potem- 
kin,  or  an  Esterhazy— -or  than,  it  nay 
be.  Carlo  Felice  himself  I  If  yon  ask 
for  bread  in  a  way  displeasing  to  the  g 
waiter's  feeling,  he  may  point  to  a  stone 
to  satisfy  you.  Our  fellow  at  Mestre 
boasted  in  one  room  of  nine  coats  of 
arms  of  gnmd-dnkes  and  princes,  and 
three  blank  ovoids  remained  to  be 
filled.  We  also  read  over  a  siste 
hiaior  on  the  stair,  how.  the  Emperor 
Francis  tiie  First,  his  august  Consort, 
their  serene  son  and  his  iieloved  part- 
ner, on  their  progress  to  Venice^  being 
stopt  l^  a  Borrasco,  pemottavanoed  at 
this  hotel ;  **  Honoured  by  whose 
condescending  humility,  the  Brothers 
Benedict  and  Angelo  Barletta  in  per- 
petua  Heordanza  a  twita  maeet^  guetto 
numvmento  cansecravano.'*  In  tills 
part  of  Italy  such  monuments  occuf, 
not  only  in-dooriy  but  out  of  dooity 
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and  often  in  Latin  I     We  have  been     that  they  sprine  np  as  bT 
put  out  of  conntenance  wlien  halfway     chanter**  wamdl*  rather  to 


[JuBe, 
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through  a  street  inscription,  (which 
is  by  no  means  light  reading,)  by  find- 
ing  what  we  had  mistaken  for  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  some  historical 
site,  or  some  record  of  classic  anti- 
quity,  was  but  a  vulgar  impertinence 
about  a  mended  road  or  a  bridge  re- 
paired. But  morning  is  come,  break- 
fast is  over,  bills  are  paid,  passports 
are  examined,  douanes  are  satisfied, 
and  we  are  on  the  wide  sheet  of  the 
expanding  Adriatic — Venice  is  still 
four  miles  oflT,  but  looks  only  half  that 
distance.  The  lighthouse  of  Murans 
rises  like  a  tall  Amm  out  of  the  sea, 
the  trees  and  houses  that  g^rd  this 
glass-making  islet,  seeming  to  grow 
beneath  the  leTel  of  water,  as  smooth 
and  shining  this  fine  morning  as  a 
sheet  of  its  own  mannfaetory.    Small 

giles  or  stakes,  100  feet  apart,  here 
egln  to  conduct  us  over  the  liquid 
way ;  and  nothing  occurs,  but  that  a 


uHind,'  ratner  man  in 
usual  course  of  scaffold-boildiog'. 
Enter  the  first  narrow  cadal*  with  its 
raised  quays*  dirty  boats,  dirty  erewa, 
and  dirty  water — find  yotinelf  afloflii 
in  what  might  not  unfitly  be  termed 
the  Dutch  quarter  of  Venice*  and  de- 
pend upon  it  vou  will  not  qaote  Bynm ; 
nay,  you  will  almost  lose  your  lakh 
in  Canaletti,  Cromek,  and  Piwit. 
You  vote  Beckford  and  others  to  be 
no  better  than  writers  for  effect,  who 
had  no  legitimate  calling  to  go  abroad 
and  make  quiet  people  at  home  envi* 
ous  of  things  which  are  but  fietioas. 
All  think  it  incumbent  on  them  here 
to  be  poetical— even  Eustace  waxes 
warm ;  and  as  to  the  lady  traT^lets 
and  bookmakers* '  they  r^:ii]ari7  fall 
into  hysterics  of  several  paflr^*  ^  in- 
verted commas*  ai^d  uioafted  eomnon 
sense ;  when  we,  or  if  we^  pahlish 
our  travels,  they  shall  be  at  least  safer 
guides  through  these  dangeroos  ahal- 


sm&ll  cotton  stocking,  by  way  of  a    lows.     While  we  say  all  this  to  our* 


bag  for  pence,  suspended  at  the  end 
of  a  stick*  and  with  a  Madonna  del 
Mare  stamped  on  its  sole*  is  suddenly 
popped  in  for  alms  at  one  of  our  open 
windows ;  a  little  shrine  on  one  of  the 


selves*  appearances  begin  to  mend— 
one  watery  way  hands  ns  over  to  an- 
other— we  pass  along  streets  that  lite- 
rally run  into  each  other.  We  have 
within  the  last  five  minutes  seen  an 


neighbouring  piles*  and  a  picture  of    occasional  gondola  of  consideratioa 


the  said  our  lady  of  the  sea*  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  breakers*  ex- 
plains the  incident.  The  railroad 
which  is  eventually  to  connect  Milan 
and  Venice  is  already  begun  ;  the 
Venice  extremity  has  run  out  two 
miles  towards  the  ftiain  land,  and  ends 
here  abruptly  like  a  broken  bridge. 
To  apostrophize  dUtani  Venice  as  the 
tourists  do,  as  a  city  of  noble  edifices 
rising  out  of  the  sea*  (such  being  un- 
questionably the  facO  is  all  very  well* 
and  very  veracious ;  but  to  plain  vi- 
sion* any  given  city*  divorced  from 


fastened  by  its  bridle  to  sodmi  gay 
coloured  pole  planted  in  the  water, 
and  we  nave  seen  more  than  one 
darting  off  with  liberated  rdn  from 
the  sea- washed  doo^  steps  of  a  stately 
palace.  At  lengtn  the  low  areh  of  a 
very  small  bridge  is  right  before  iia. 
What  can  be  the  reason  that  at  this 
spot  our  gondoliers  make  a  couple  of 
strong  strokes  ?  The  strokes  are  made^ 
and  they  have  shot  us  into  the  middle 
of  the  Kialto  1 1  Kpw*  indeed*  a  sod- 
den murmur  of  delight  did  rise  from 
our  boat,  nnfreightad  as  it  was  with 


the  magic  of  its  name*  rising  out  of    inverted  commas.     At  this  first  ade- 


water*  and  at  gome  miles*  diitance^  must 
appear*  while  this  earth  is  round,  very 
much  the  same  as  if  it  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  below  water  level.  At 
such  a  distance  the  naked  eye*  though 
it  may  make  out  eminences*  and  as- 
certain lateral  extension*  and  some 
forms  of  masses  of  buildings*  can  cer- 
tainly do  nothing  more*  and  has  no 
legitimate  right  to  admiration ;  and 
even  when  you  draw  near  Venice*  the 
first  buildings  offered  to  sight  (which* 
like  pawns  on  a  chess-board*  screen 
the  grander  pieces  from  view*)  are  by 
no  means  of  a  character  to  suggest 


quate  view  of  patrician  Venice*  palaces* 
Crothic  windows*  and  marble  slepa 
crowded  with  gondolas* rows  of  coioisal 
masks*  and  statues  projecting  ever* 
and  scarcely  higher  than  the  water's 
edge*  chimneys  with  beehive  and  bdl* 
shaped  tops*  which  look  like  bats  of 
Alhambra  brought  and  placed  on 
each  side  of  this  vast  R^ent  Street* 
only  naved  with  water*  along  which 
countless  boats*  sharp  as  the  arrowy 
swordfish*  drop  their  fins*  as  they 
glide  by  and  then  strike  out  again  in 
a  thousand  directionsr^one  minute 
more*  and  long  before  we  get  tiied  of 
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admiring  object  after  object  as  tbey 
glance  firom  door  to  door,  or  balconj 
to  balcony,  we  stand  where  Lord 
Byron  says  he  stood,  and  are  looking 
through  the  prison  bars  where  St 
Marc  8  lion*  cupolas  witliout  number. 


domes,  towers^  and  palaced,  come  ai- 
multaneonsly  into  sight  We  clap 
our  hands  in  delight,  and  spring  out  on 
the  hotel  steps,  full  of  enthuaiasm  and 
sight-seelng  1 1 


Venice. 


The  Acadeada  contains  many  pic- 
tures which  it  were  not  correct  not  to 
think  excellent;  but  pictures  of  re- 
nown, like  men  of  renown^  usually 
disappoint  when  yon  come  to  make 
their  acquaintance^  and  do  not  exdte 
IMings  commensurate  to  their  repu« 
tation.  ForsTth  speaks,  in  his  sum- 
mary way  of  doing  business,  of  the 
Venetian  school,  of  which  the'  best 
specimens  are  here ;  and  ther^  may 
be  justice  in  his  slashing  critiqne,  of  a 
acheol  of  which  the  great  excellence 
is,  notorionsly,  cokmr ;— but  what  an 
excellence  that  is !  Of  truth  in  design 
few  can  judge  right  or  torong  when 
the  appeal  is  to  colour.  The  Assump- 
tion, (Titian,)  the  Feast  of  Canaan, 
(P.  Veronese^  the  Bliradeof  St  Marc, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  (Tintoretto,)— 
what  pictures  are  these  I  Nowhere 
haTe  we  seen^  except  at  English  cot- 
tage doors,  or  on  aristocratical  car- 
pets, before  bright  coal  fires,  such 
sweet  babyhood  as  in  the  first  of  these* 
A  chorus  of  radiantly-beautiful  infant 
heads,  of  which  the  roses  are  only 
kept  under  by  the  still  more  rosy  at- 
mosphere of  hea?en,  (the  substructure 
of  the  picture,)  casts  a  centripetal 
halo  (if  a  soledsm  may  interpret  our 
meaning)  on  the  Virgin  in  the  midst. 
Maturer  cherubs  float  beneath,  borne 
on  angelic  plumage,  and  sustain  the 
cloud  on  which  she  stands.  All  round 
her,  and  on  either  side,  in  all  the  au- 
dacious attitudes  of  inimitable  aban" 
donmemenif  there  revels  a  choir  of  bea- 
tified infancy,  romping,  coquetting,  or 
playing  with  the  Tory  toys  (we  really 
luiTe  not  heart  to  find  fault  with  what 
else  were  faultless)  which  they  loved 
on  earth.  Foil-winged  and  half- 
fledged  ones  commingle  with  others 
whose  pinions  are  but  just  beginning 
to  pullulate.  Some  lie  on  their  little 
backs,  some  stomp  about  on  their  little 
legs ;  but  all  are  within  the  vortex  of 
tlie  same  heavenward  attraction,  and 
are  moQBting  away  from  earth  I  When 
Titian  had  finished  this  beautiful  pic- 
ture, the  monks,  (bad  Judges  of  babiea 
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ought  they  to  be,  hot  <m  this  sulject 
See  the  authorities,)  for  whom  the 
work  was  undertaken,  found  some- 
thing wrong,  and  tendered  their  obser- 
vations accordingly  to  the  painter  ; 
who,  desirine  to  have  it  back  to  im- 
prove lif  as  Uiey  concluded,  returned 
It  shortly  afterwards,  apparently  much 
the  same ;  indeed  the  only  difierence 
which  the  cowled  critics  could  find 
was  that  the  canvass  had  the  words 
**  Titianui  fecit*  written  in  large 
characters  in  the  comer.  Titian'a 
earliest  work  is  here,  and  also  his 
last— a  dead  Christ,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  finish.  The  picture  is  fine, 
and  derives,  peculiar  interest  from 
what  is  inscribed  under  it — **  Quod 
Titianus  inchoatum  reliquit,  Palma 
reverenter  absolvit,  Deoque  dicavit.** 
The  Supper  of  Canaan,  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese, is  a  charming  piece  ;  the 
prince  is  he  of  great  banquet  painters. 
His  table  is  never  crowded,  but  always 
full.  There  are  men,  and  there  are 
women,  in  full  and  in  fine  dresses ; 
there  are  dwarfs,  and  there  are  par- 
rots ;  there  is  music,  and  there  is 
vrine,  fiowing  as  from  fountains,  out 
of  silver  ewers  I  And  you  who  look  on 
are  of  the  party ;  but  you  might  have 
lost  your  chance  ;  for  Paul  Veronese 
has  represented  himseff  looking  down 
from  the  noble  stair  which  leads  to 
the  banquet  room ;  and  in  answer  to 
Titian*9  look  of  enquiry  (he  is  just 
coming  up)  intimating,  by  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  that  his  friend  is  too 
late,  while  the  portly  old  Palma  stands 
at  a  neighbounng  column,  and  enjoys 
the  joke.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
this  long  room  hangs  a  very  fine  pic- 
ture of  Tintoretto.  It  records  a 
miracle  of  St  Marc,  who  appears 
swooping  down  upon  an  astonished 
crowd,  who  are  trying  every  possible 
means  of  terminating  the  life  of  a 
saint ;  but  every  axe  is  blunted,  and 
every  sword  is  edgeless,  and  they  as- 
sail m  vain  an  existence  which  heaven 
has  determined  to  prolong.  The 
Venetians,  like  other  people,  enjoy  a 
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joke  agaloBt  a&  enemy.  They  have  a 
pleasant  one  against  the  Frencbj  who 
removed^  as  is  well  knowni  a^l  the 
good  pictures  they  oould  find,  in  the 
interest  of  the  fine  arts»  and  their 
own.  Most  of  these  treasures  were  bay- 
oneted back ;  but  they  kept  one  fine 
P.  Veronese  at  Paris,  and  sent  ^  a 
picture  of  their  great  Le  Brun  in.  its 
place.  Instead  of  burning  it,  or  send- 
ing  it  to  a  lumber  room,  the  Venetian 
committee  placed  it  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous light— for  showing  its  defbr- 
mitiesf  and  bung  a  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Veronese  maater  by  its  side! 
The  stair  of  the  Aoademia  is  Palla- 
dio's.  We  heard  it  ealled  the  mother 
of  spiral  staircases,  of  which  the  off- 
spring is  numerous  to  superfetation, 
being  met  with  in  every  coffee-house 
in  Paris,  and  almost  at  every  barber*s 
shop.  In  the  gallery  there  are,  of 
course,  many  Portraits  of  all  the 
masters.  Here  every  body  goes.  The 
number  is  too  great,  and  the  visit 
tiresome.  The  Frenchman,  we  ob- 
served, goes  through  cheapest.  Before 
you  cut  your  catalogue  open,  he  has 
come,  he  has  seen,  he  is  gone  1  Abut, 
excemt,  evaeUt  erupit ;  and  while  some 
over-oonsoientious  countryman,  with 
his  pencil  in  hand,  is  taking  notea^ 
a  dying  cadenoe  of  **  Magnifique,"  or 


**  Raviasant,*'  may  be  beard  frooi  aoat 
distant  spot,  *Mow   by  degrees    ao4 
beautifully  leas }"  and  hla  ready  gon- 
dola is  already  convejiog  bina  away 
to  other  exhibitiona.     We  were  gla^ 
to  see  portraits  of  Petrarch  and  Mi- 
chael   Angelo    by     coDtemporariiis. 
Petrarch  looks  like  a  jaundiced  cid- 
aen,  who,  having  shut  op  shop,  and 
gone  for  ten  days  to  take  a  sniff  of 
sea  air  at  Biightoa  Qt  Graveaead^  has 
wrapped  his  head  in  a  ahawl*  oader 
penalty  of  b«ing  made  a  fHgbl,  rather 
than  run  the   risk  of  taking.  eoU. 
Laura  is  utterly  devmd  of  gofid  boli 
of  any  kind..-*a  Tulgar  reaemUaace  ef 
Sir  Peter  Lelv*s  women*     We  wen 
much  better  pleased  wUb  the  portrait 
of  Michael   Angelo — a   little    black 
skullcap  reveals  beyond  its  aurgin  a 
fine  square  forehead,  and  n  iMte  ex- 
pressive of  thought.     Hia  eje  ia  fill 
of  grand  coneeptiona.  He  haa  a'paper 
in  his  hand,  whioh  reata  on  tbe  arm  d 
his  chair.     He  seems  indnlffiag  hiaiH 
self,  before  the  public  known  thcfe 
will  ever  be  sueh  a  building-^  with  a 
prospective  view  of  his  own  St  Peter's! 
Sitters  for  portraits  oagbt  to  knov 
that  shrewd  men  may   be  made  to 
look  clever;  but  to  look^exMts,  one 
must  have  it  in  poaaeauon. 


Thb  PaisoNB. 


We  are  novr  in  prison — in  a  Vene- 
tian dungeon— with  our  reader  for  a 
companion.  How  atrociously  inge- 
nious, how  diabolically  inventive  is 
cruelty!  In  a  cell,  which  we  enter 
stooping,  we  are  made  to  notice  that 
the  round  hole  above  the  door  from 
the  passage  by  which  it  ia  entered, 
while  it  admits  air  enough  to  keep  a 
prisoner  alive,  and  was  not  meant  to 
do  more,  excludes  even  the  com- 
panionship of  the  solitary  eaadle, 
which  was  permitted  only  at  meal 
time.  The  light  was  placed  without^ 
and  opposite  to  the  air  hole,  so  as  to 
throw  merely  a  small  circular  halo  on 
the  prison  walls.  These  awful  en- 
oeintes  bear  strong  testimony  also  to 
the  endurance  of  man  in  suffering, 
and  prove  that  mind  inay  even  be 
active,  and  that  a  certain  exertion  of 
Its  powers  is  possible  in  utter  dark- 
ness and  hopeless  confinement,  ag- 
gravated too  often  by  the  anticipation 
of  a  sanguinary  death,  of  which  the 
only  uncertainty  was  the  when  and 


the   u>ay.      Upon   the    atone    over 
which    we    stumble    as    we    enter, 
Byron,   composing    bis  **  FoaeMn," 
is  said  to  have  looked  darkneaa  ia  the 
face   for   several  honrs  at  a   time. 
These  horrid  oella  have  even  tbeir 
curiosities  I     Of  all  the  portnita  of 
themselves  which  painters  bave  be- 
queathed, none  which  we  ever  yet  be- 
held interested  us  like  two  profiles  oa 
one   low  roof—- a  kingly  bead,  wilk 
a  crown  on,  and  by  it  another  face. 
These  are  the  Padnan  tyrant,  Garran, 
and   his   son,   who   were    eertandy 
strangled    vrithin    these    dangeoos. 
AvaiHog  himself  of  the  hour  when 
bis  star,  the  candle,  shone  from  the 
hole   above,   each,    with  a  cbarred 
spoon  for  a  pencU,  is  said  to  have 
marked  the  shadow  of  tbe  etber  oa 
the  roof.     Four  centuries  and  more 
have  rolled  by,  bnt  well  does  tbe  in- 
delible charcoal  still  ding  to  tbe  diy 
atone  wall.     Nor  without  ita  interest 
la  the  serawl  of  a  poor  illiterate  fel- 
low^ vrho  recorda  of  hkumM  only  his 
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own  merry  dlsposilioOi  though  doomed 
to  live  and  die  here«  as  were  all  who 
passed  alopgr  this  narrow  fatal  cor- 
ridor.   "  Here  was  confined  Guiseppe 

,  goldsmith  of  Padua»  buon  earn" 

pagnog  &c.|  non  posso  ritornar  in 
dietroy  ma  Spero.**  Hope  htr*  /  It 
seems  marrellous  to  find  ctch  the 
word  written  in  sUch  a  place.  Anolhef 
distich  Wb  hkd  sMi  elsewhere:— 

'  De  chi  mi  fido,  guarda  ml  Iddio, 
De  chi  noa  mi  fido,  mi  guardaro  lo.** 

Soeh  an  apothegm^  and  no  where 
more  useful  than  under  the  ▼illanous 
governments  of  Italy :  one  and  ally 
were»  however,  more  natural  out  of 
prison  than  in  it.  The  following  is 
more  consistent  with  the  prisoner's 
actual  condition  ;  but  to  whom  could 
he  address  it»  whose  incarceration 
was  only  to  end  with  his  life— vesti- 
gia nulla  retrorsum  ?  Back  from  these 
dens  there  were  indeed  no  footsteps  I 

"  Non  ti  fidar  d'aleeno ;  peasa  e  tace, 
8%  fogir  voi  de  tpioDi  intidie  e  laeei : 
II  peDtirtiy  il  pentirti  nulla  giova ! — 
Ma  ben  del  valor  tuo  fa  vera  prove." 

Borne  have  drawn  churches  on  the 
walls^  with  <'Come»  let  us  worship 
Ood  in  his  sanctuary!"  Priests  in 
their  captivity  here  acknowledge  their 
fidelity  to  the  Holy  See ;  their  names 
and  that  of  their  cure  may  be  ready 
and  ''  Long  life  to  the  holy  Ho* 
man  Catholic  Church!**  just  as  the 
soldiers  who  sank  before  him  in  at* 
tempting  a  river  they  could  not  ford, 
cried — •'Vive  I'Empereur  I  **  Concern* 
ing  this  same  Roman  Catholic  Chnreh^ 
by  the  way,  thai  never  had  a  scAUm. 
Yeiilce,  not  three  centuries  ago,  de* 
fied  the  Pope*s  terrible  prerogative  of 
excommunication.  She  slrat  up  the 
church  and  the  chapel,  and  laid  hold 
on  the  priests,  calling  herself,  never* 
theless,  both  Roman  and  Catholle. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  tnake  Bologna 
and  Paria  obedient  subjects,  bis  holi* 
ness  erased  them  from  the  list  of  ean-' 
didates  for  heaven.  We  entered  one 
cell  which  had  a  window,  as  well  as  a 
doors  and  what  a  window  I  By  ite 
Me  a  hole  is  wrought  in  the  wall, 
sufficient  for  the  introductioii  of  a 
cord.  It  was  pointed  out  tons.  We 
nhould  have  overtooked  it.  Under 
that  window,  t»lAM,  is  the  very  stone, 
of  a  proper  height,  for  the  victim  lb 
Bit  on  ana  be  strangled  like  poultry— 
to  have  his  neck  wrung  (oh,  damnable 
>and  bloody  man  f)  agamst  the  unyield- 


ing iron  of  hu  easement  I  Theiieztoelb 
number  six,  we  believe,  smells  strong  of 
the  fire  lighted  by  a  blessed  mob  some 
thirty  years  ago.  "  Sweet  smells  the 
eld  carbon  I'*  Another  cell*  and  the 
last,  is  that  in  which  a  firatrieide  noble 
of  Dalmatia  wes  oonflned  for  fourleea 
years.  He  wasi  they  sayf  Uie  onbr 
surtiving  victim  of  the  inquilit^ 
tribnnal,  when  the  eeeret  Btmr  wa| 
first  detectedi  and  the  people  rushed 
down  to  the  oelis.  He  had  shot  hie 
brother,  a  priest,  while  he  was  offi* 
plating  at  the  high  altAr  in  Zara« 
He  died  about  forty-four  days  after 
his  liberatibtt»  aged  thirty-five  years— 
his  nervous  system,  not  able  to  sustahi 
the  stimulation  of  air  and  light,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  iongunused«  • 
reacted  on  thto  maehind^  And  put  an 
end  to  its  functions  I  This  cell  has  beea 
spared  mt  a  ipeeimen  to  pnsteritjr,  and 
is  even,  as  it  was,  and  es  they  all  wei^ 
a  wild  beast's  den,  vaulted  with  Istrian 
marble  above,  and  ribbed  all  round 
with  wood,  and  rivetted  to  th*  walls  with 
large  nails.  Its  shape  is  exactly  that 
of  a  trunk  which  you  pack  clothes  in 
--a  trunk  with  a  round  top.  This  is 
e  colossal,  impenetrable  trunk.  At 
one  foot  above  the  ground  you  see  thtf 
planks  still  ready  for  the  bed  of  strawf 
you  see  the  shelf  for  the  water  and 
the  loaf  of  bread ;  and  jrou  see>  and 
shudder,  at  the  one  small  air-hole 
above  his  pallet,  from  the  dark  cell 
into  the  dark  corridor,  at  the  end  of 
which  corridor  there  is  a  small  slit, 
whence  a  glimmer  of  daylight  comes 
to  scare  the  very  ririter,  who  may  go 
away  when  he  pleases.  But  theee 
are  not  all  the  horrors.  Here  rolled 
the  head  from  the  decapitated  trunk  | 
through  these  round  holes  fell  the  eil« 
sanguined  sawdust  into  the  sea,  *  maks 
ing  the  green  one  red,"  for  these  pH^ 
sons  sre  only  Just  above  the  level  of  the 
water.  Olad  are  you  to  ascend  the  duB^ 
geon  steps,  in  doing  which  you  obtalii» 
through  a  parsimoniously  lighted  colli 

*  a  view  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  with 
the  stem-looking  marble  beads  whiek 
project  in  high  relief  from  tfie  ooterefi 
Arch.  What  sounds  are  these  ?  Is  It 
possible  that  man  etn  sing  and  wrabgle 
befatnd  the  dieeply  receding  windowf, 
with  the  double  oars,  of  lueh  a  locality? 
Yea !  for  they  be  here  for  a  certafti 
ieason  only.  They  had  no  Bridge 
of  Sighs  to  cross.  Their  friends 
know  where  they  are,  and  why  th^ 

>  hartt  ^y«0>  and  see  the  Ugbtf  tMf 
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have  ears  to  catch  the  jocund  sounds  which  they  heard  in  taking  ofBce,  in 

on   the   quay   below.      The  hellish  presence  of  St  Blare  and  his  lion — 

judgments  of  the  TVn  and  of  the  T'Aretf  ''Primum  semper  ante   omnia  dili- 

have  ceased  for  ever.     They  shall  not  genter  inquirete^  nt  emu  jnatitia  el 

die  like  poultry^  not  oTen  though  they  cariiate  definiatb,  neminem  eondemne- 

had  committed  one  of  theybur  capital  tis  ante  verum  et  jnstum  judidniB. 

erimes    which    Paul    Veronese    has  Nullam  jndioetis  luijpfctoms 


painted  in  the  Judgment  Hall.     A  sed  primnm  probate,  etpoateasenteii- 

friend  of  ours  has  put  his  hand  into  tiam  proferte*  etqnodTobianofi  Tnltii 

the  Lion's  month,  to  satisfy  himself  fieri,  aiien  jbcerenoUiet'*     Theiwy 

that  there  are  really  no  secret  d»-  Doges  themsel? es,  it  sednw,  were  not 

nouncements  nnswaUowed  in  his  eso-  safe :  one  of  them,  Grimani,  was  eoii' 

phagus.     The  Austrian  and  his  sol-  fined  eighteen  months,  on  the  snppo- 

diers  may  be  bated ;  but  he  would  [^tion  of  his  dming  at  despotism.  The 

not  drown  his  state  prisoners.     The  inquisitor's    council  discoTered  their 

silent  mischief  of  the  <<  officer  of  the  mistake,  and  caused  Titian  to  record  it 

night,**  and  the  mysterious  disappear^  by  the  beautiful  picture  called  **  The 

ance  of  men,  whose  house  and  family  Triumph  of  the  Glory  of  the  CroK." 

shall  know  them  no  more,  can  no  The  upper  prisons,  though  they  hew 

longer  intimidate.      Mute  are  those  the  ominous  title,  ''Sottoi  Piomba,** 

mutes  who  used  to  conduct  him  up  are  Tery  different  places  of  eonfine- 

the   Scala  Segreta  to  the  presence  ment.     Here  there  is  light  and  fresh 

of  remorseless  judges ;  perhaps  out  of  air.    The  roof  of  lead  is  fnll  four  feet 

rooms  of  state  in  his  own  palace,  abore    the    wooden   ceiling*    of  the 

whose  walls  were  hung  with  Titian's  room.     In  short,   Silvio  Pellieo  bas 

or  Paul  Veronese's  pictures— rooms  made  the  most  of  a  prison  by  no  means 

in   which  the  owner  banqueted  but  bad.  They  pointed  out  to  ns  his  room, 

yesterday    in    full    security.      From  where  a  detachment  of  pigeons,  from 

such  rooms    also   came   the  judges  the  Piazza,  were  cooing  and  pursniog 

themselves,  to  deprive  numbers   of  each  other  along  the  l^ge  of  his  win- 

their  fellow  men  of  hearing  and  of  dow-sill— an  episode  which,  had  it  oc- 

sight     Portraits  of  three  of  these  curred  during  his  confinement,  would 

wretches,  in  purple  and  in  ermine,  doubtless  have  called  forth  some  very 

are  shown  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Look  touching  apostrophe  to  the  reader's 

at   them,  and  read   the   injunction  feelings. 


Society  of  St  Rock. 

When  a  really  superior  man  pre-  were  conducted  to  this  I  Haitnonyof 
sents  us  with  a  conceit  unworthy  of  design  seems  entirely  wanting  in  this 
his  reputation,  we  feel  less  angry  at  vast  polygonous  building,  composed, 
the  thing  produced,  than  disappointed  as  it  is>  of  all  the  constructive  nuteti- 
at  his  having  been  its  author.  Thna  als  one  ever  heard  of,  forcing  atteocion 
we  felt  to-day  on  visiting  St  Rock,  to  its  own  want  of  drawings,  by  its 
**  Sansovino  again,"  said  we,  but  our  equal  sins  against  all  legitimate  em- 
guide  shook  his  bead,  and  claimed  the  ployment  of  colours.  Stone,  brick,  and 
architecture  for  Palladio.  Is  it  pos-  stucco,  sojustly  repudiated  by  all  good 
Bible  ?  Can  this  be  indeed  the  work  architecture,  in  the  same  members  of 
of  Palladio — ^the  grave,  the  dasrical,  a  building,  here  unite  their  allogenons 
the  correct,  the  lauded  of  Forsyth  and  *  surfaces.  The  nortico,  shabby  in  de- 
the  initiated  few— of  Palladio,  who  sign,  is  not  saved  from  that  charge  by 
built  for  judges,  and  living  frugally  Corinthian  columns,  which  have  not 
on  the  contingent  approbation  extort-  room  to  stand  at  ease— nor  are  the 
ed  from  rivals,  invested  his  great  ca-  columns  themselves  without  reproach 
pital  of  fame  with  posterity,  to  be  in  point  of  taste.  A  man  must  be 
paid,  principal  and  interest,  when  pos-  very  tired  of  legitimate  ornament  be- 
terity  should  come  of  age  to  appre-  fore  he  would  substitute  capitdta  which 
date  him?  What  a  disappointment  look  like  cauliflowers  run  to  seed; 
to  us,  who,  primed  and  loaded,  and  and  that  ugly  rim  around  them  seems 
ready  to  explode  on  the  first  of  his  placed  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  metal 

irorkf  we  yboiild  bo  brought  to  Me^  boop  which  a  fractured  edmaa  is 
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often  obliged  to  wear.  Windows  in 
pairs  might  in  themselTes  be  an 
agreeable  novelty^  were  thej  not  made 
otherwise  by  the  details  within.  In 
a  doable  row  of  Corinthian  columnsy 
inequality  of  hmght,  which  is  bad 
enough,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  nni- 


bunculisg  bubombuif  maeulis  ohtesM.'* 
As  to  the  pictures  collected  there  the 
interest  is  increased  by  Uie  fact,  that 
TintorettOf  the  painter,  was  (for  the 
murder  of  his  wife)  compelled  to  exe- 
cute them  on  the  spot,  and  wrought 
at  them  in  confinement  for  14  years  ; 


formity  in  other  respects;  for  some  of  in  short,  he  was  sent  to  the  gallies^ 

these  columns  are  plain,  some  fluted,  and  made  to  work  at  the  trade  he  had 

some  even  twisted,  some  monnted  on  learned — a  shocking  story,  in  all  its 

pedestals  of  granite  or  porphyrr,  as  if  tissue  of  genius  and  crime — ^society 

this  was  the  only  mode  by  which  they  outraged,  and  yet  almost  indemnified! 


oould  reach  the  wooden  roof,  and 
which  they  only  succeed,  after  all,  in 
doing,  by  cross  beams  and  escalloped 
wedges  jambed  in  between  them  and 
their  coronets.  The  stairs,  indeed, 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  hall,  are 
noble^  and  .afford  a  worthy  aditus  to 
Tintoretto's  masterpieces,  for  almost 
all  those  works  are  collected  here,  any 
of  which,  elsewhere,  would  have  en- 
grossed our  whole  attention.  The 
Crucifixion,  however,  far  eclipsed  all 
the  rest.  We  were  ihree,  and  we  were 
unanimously  arrested  a  full  half  hour 
before  that  painting,  and  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  it.  The  moment 
—such  a  moment  1 — could  only  have 
been  dared  by  a  painter  who  had  the 
command  of  resources  such  as  his. 
An  experimentum  crucis,  indeed,  were 
this  to  any  thing  below  excellence! 
Our  Saviour  is  just  affixed  to  the  cross, 
one  of  the  thieves  is  ready  to  be,  but 
is  not  yet  fixed — from  him  no  blood 
yet  fiows.  His  is  the  horrid  suspense 
of  impending  torture!  The  third  is 
being  swung  up  to  the  position  in  which 
he  is  to  suffer !  The  first  wail  of  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Saviour  is 
not  spent.  No!  the  agony  of  their 
grief  is  at  its  worst  1  The  shouts  of 
the  rabble  are  all  but  heard !  Some 
dear  familiar  faces  are  looking  up  to 
the  Saviour,  and  are  seen  by  him! 
The  calm  countenance  of  the  suffer- 
ing Christ,  alive  on  the  cross — his 
features,  not  yet  altered  by  agonies, 
are  turned  away  (as  in  obedience  to  an 


The  Quino  Nobile,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  caste  of  nobility,  is  very 
ancient  in  Italy,  very  exclusive,  and 
long  preceded  our  clubs.  Such  places 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are  of  high 
antiquity.  They  were  called  sediii — 
each  caste,  indeed,  had  there  its  aedile.. 
They  answered  to  the  people  in  place 
of  coffee-houses,  before  coffee  was  im- 
ported; and  as  they  also  answered  the 
purpose  of  conversaHon,  conference^  or 
conspiracy^  the  suppression  of  them 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  precious 
Ferdinand,  when  English  counsels  and 
an  English  admiral  inflicted  him  anew 
on  his  unhappy  subjects.  The  sedile 
was  c/oMtco/  also.  The  semicircular 
seats  at  the  gates  of  Pompeii,  put  one 
in  mind  of  the  old  men  at  the  Skaian 
gate  of  Troy,  sitting  there  to  discuss 
the  ladies,  and  Helen  of  the  number 
— the  sedili^  in  short,  were  public,  and 
exclusive  sitting  places. 

Immediately  opposite  to  this  build- 
ing stands  the  church  connected  with 
it,  and  belonging  to  the  same  society. 
Between  its  nave  and  transept,  a  noble 
choir,  composed  of  richly  carved  wood 
and  marble,  stands  like  an  ornamented 
antediluvian  ark,  and  by  its  side  a 
wooden  pulpit,  fit  only  for  Punch's 
theatre.  Near  a  fantastic  St  Francis, 
and  sculptured  in  marble,  are  the  Fos- 
carl  and  the  Ursini— -generals  by  sea, 
so  the  Venetians  called  their  admirtds, 
and  generals  by  land,  one  of  whom, 
Sarelli,  a  fine  burly  fellow,  fuU  six 
feet  high  in  his  saddle,  is  riding  a  Tro- 


instinctive  aversion)  from  the  blood    jan  horse,  armed,  like  himself,  cap^a- 


which  has  already  stained  the  cross ! 
What  a  conception,  and  how  unlike 
all  the  other  Crucifixions  we  have  yet 
seen!  The  reader  supposes  this 
building,  called  St  Rock,  to  be  a 
church?  No — it  was  built  for  a 
casino  nobile^  on  the  departure  of 
the  plague,  (attributed  to  St  Rock's 
intercession,)  in  1515 — *' Passim  urbe 
totai^  80  says  an  inscription  on  the 
stairs,  <<  cadaverajacereproitraia,  car' 


pie.  Right  into  one  of  the  side  cha- 
pels, the  Pessaro  family  have  a  vast 
monument  sibi  et  fttit— a  dozen  such 
would  almost  fill  the  church!  Four 
miniature  Evangelists,  painted  in  such 
an  elaborate  manner,  by  Bonelli,  that 
the  very  hairs  on  their  beards  can  be 
counted,  are  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  nlace.  This  church  preserves  also 
the  heart  of  Canova,  within  a  monu- 
ment designed  by  himself  to  the  me- 
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moij  of  Utian  |  dying  before  it  was 
flompleted,  it  was  finished  by  his  pu- 
pils, and  inseribed  to  his  own — the 
Emperort  of  Austria  and  of  Russia 
eootribnting  to  the  pious  worlc.  A 
■mali  lozenge-shaped  tablet  opposite 
$hia  monument  eontinues,  therefore^ 
to  tell  posterity  where  Titian  lies  :«-> 
ff  Qui  giaee  il  gran  Tiziano  do  Veoelliy 
emulator  di  Zeuzi  e  d*Apelle.*'  Ti- 
tian died  of  the  plague  in  bis  94th 
year;  buttbe  Venetian  painter,  though 
postponed  to  GanoTa*  has  not  lost  for 
ever  his  monumental  honours,  for  the 
oanonsy  aware  qf  what  they  owed  to 
him,  the  painter  of  new  ohurohesi 
vesolTed  to  plaoe  him  in  a  niehe  in  the 
most  honourable  part  of  thdr  own* 


To  install  him.  within  the  piemncta  of 
the  altar  itself,  without  scandal,  was 
not  easy{  so  they  decapitated  a  St 
Jerome,  and  substituted  the  bead  of 
the  prince  of  tiie  Venetian  achool !  who 
still,  to  one  of  the  ttovvmi^  paeaes  for 
St  Jerome,  and  receives  votive  <^er- 
ings  eo  nomine.  Nor  know  we  any 
eonntenanoe,  under  any  naout,  mon 
ealoulated,  even  in  a  Catholie  ehoreh, 
to  inspire  ireverenee  at  compel  genu- 
ilesion,  than  this  forgery  of  St  Jeromt 
— his  beard  is  but  a  little  leaa  magm- 
flcent  than  that  of  Michael  Angeio's 
Moses,  and  the  weU-kaowii  fiimcss 
and  regularity  of  hia  featurea  dk>  joa* 
tXoetoit 


TaavBLLBRs  or  Italy,  Stbe^b,  Begkfoi|d,  £ustaob>  thb  Ouiubs  and  Ma- 
nuals, THB  FOESTTB,  %LQ. 


We  ean  make  outalist  of  about  forty 

gnblished  travels  inthiseountry,  from 
id  Montaigne,  who  dined  in  company 
with  Bianca  Capella  at  Pratolino,  and 
thought  she  drank  too  much  Tuscan 
wine,  to  Mrs  Starke;  and  howfoware 
available  to  real  wants  in  travelling  I 
Between  the  iitaiM  and  the  not  enough, 
not  many  have  had  the  fortune  to  steer; 
some  gite  you  so  much  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  building  that  you  heartily 
wish  it  had  never  been  built ;  others 
write  inventories  of  the  curiosities  con- 
tained in  ehurohes  and  eonvents,  and 
distribute,  as  if  it  were  so  much  trans- 
ferable stock,  their  notes  of  admira- 
lioBy  or  rather  ezolamatioB.  Some,  to 
give  you  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  gran- 
deur of  a  buildiDg,  enlarge  upon  its 
cost,  or  the  time  it  took ;  some  write 
classieal  tours^  andykmisA  the  texts, 
the  great  eharm  of  which  is  their  oe- 
eurriog  to  one*8  self,  prompted  onlv  by 
thegmtWibct.  Still,  however,  these 
may  be  welcome  to  the  reader  at  hornet 
or  even  to  the  traveller  too  old  to  re- 
collect the  passsges  imprompted;  but 
there  is  one  wayluiDg  msii|  whose 
eempanionship  we  shoiud  have  enjoy- 
ed, who^  like  Sterne  of  ddf  stands  by 
himself.  Forsyth  neither  measures  nor 
appraises  \  and  if  he  quotes,  it  is  not 
to  show  off  his  reading,  but  to  support 
fats  obaraoter  for  taste ;  as  to  style  and 
thought,  be  is  the  Taeitns  of  tourists, 
and,  assuredly,  as  yel  without  a  rival 
fa  England.  With  whom  would  you 
^empare  him  for  the  faformatlen  you 

landquiekfy^&pateh" 


ed?  Not  surely  with  Eustae^  who  tra- 
vels in  perpetual  warfare  wiUi  France 
and  Protestantism,  and  traneeribee  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  and  Silius    Italions   in 
^yety  page  of  his  tedious  progress? 
The  much  overpraised  smartness,  or 
liveliness,  of  Beckford,  is  utterly  eclip- 
sed by  the  terse  sentences  of  a  man 
who  went  forth  from  amidst  the  SeoT- 
tish  mists,  not  with  a  fortune  and  the 
command  of  the  post-horses  of  Europe, 
but  with  far  more  than  commonplace 
learning,  and  many  very  unosual  ac* 
complishments.     On  whatever  subject 
he  descants,  Forsyth  is  always  equal  to 
it.     Nothing  weak,  nothing  unrefleet- 
We  in  the  matter ;  a  style  which  sus- 
tains him  nobly  under 'the  dome  of  St 
Peter's,  or  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum ; 
but  where  things  are  to  be  criUcmd^ 
not  filtt  is  short  and  pithy  as  a  pro- 
verb 1  Woe  to  the  arcnitecta  whom  he 
Jilaoes  at  the  bar  of  his  inexorable 
odgment !  he  scatters  their  misplaced 
€onnthians  like  nine-pins,  and  pnlls 
down,  like  Samson,  their  own  edi- 
fices   about   their   ears.      But    For- 
syth's 99ntenee$,  like    Lord  Brongh- 
am's  law  decisions,  are  really  not  al- 
wttynjinalf  and,  oftener  than  his  un- 
osual powers  would  lead  one  to  believe 
require  a  court  o^  casiatioH  ;  he  ge- 
neralizes too  much,  and  too  often  from 
particulars,  and  he  is  far  from  always 
accurate  in  his  facie.     He  was  bnt  a 
short  time  at  Venice,  and  that  he  did 
not  write  this  part  of  his  book  entirely 
lh>m  notes  made  on  tiie  spot^  we  are 
1r^  coDvineed.    &e  MkU,  for  bt^ 
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sUnce^  is  parely  an  imagipative  <'  Zee-* 
cai^  and  as  unlike  the  Venetian  as  it 
is  possible  to  be.  No  wonder  I  for  be 
employed  a  difftrerUarchiteci  from  the 
real  one  in  the  constructing  it.  As 
to  Palladian  chnrohesj  of  which  he  says* 
and  truly,  that  Venice  may  be  proud« 
he  makes  more  than  one  mistake.  In 
St  George's — he  bids  us  notice  a  pe- 
euliarity,  two  difierent  orders  of  co- 
lumns rising  from  the  same  pavemeiit 
to  different  lieights  $  both  are  of  the 
smme  order — Corinthian.  In  the  Je- 
suits«  he  speaks  of  a  large  cibarium  of    technical  every  one  feels.)     Of  His  in- 


merits  of  these  travelled  horses  be  what 
they  may,  on  a  worse  position  for  their 
own  displayi  or  more  uofit  one,  as  re-* 
spectt  the  building  to  which  they  are 
attached^  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble to  have  nailed  them."  And  now 
that  we  have  prepared  our  way,  and 
endeavoured  to  pay  a  just  homage  to 
onr  favourite  writer  on  these  matters^ 
we  shall  with  the  less  scruple  men- 
tion where  he  is  wrong  as  to  facts,  or, 
in  our  own  opinion,  hard  as  to  judg- 
mentSf  (that  be  is  very  generally  too 


Carrara  marble^  planted  on  twisted  eo« 
lumns  of  verd  antique*  but  this  or- 
nament or  deformity  must  be  looked 
for  in  some  other  church,  where  he 
had  no  doubt  seen  it ;  nor  would  he 
have  found  quite  so  much  fault  with 


oorrectness,  take  the  fullowing  as  a  me- 
morable instance.  St  Peter's,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  full  of  magnificent  mo^ 
numents  of  departed  popes.  Forsyth 
says,  **  each  is  dressed  in  the  pontifical 
habit,  kneeling^  in  the  grave  and  so- 


the  tall  ornamental  chimney-pots  of  lemn  act  of  benediction ;  an  act  but 
Venice,  had  he  heard,  as  we  did,  of  its  poorlv  denoted  by  the  divergent  iin- 
winds.    Forsyth  has  said  nothing  of    gers. '  There  are,  we  believe,  in  St  Pe- 


the  Horeee  of  St  Marc,  whieh  we  be* 
lieve  were  not  there  in  his  time — they 
were  at  that  period  groomed  in  France. 
**  The  horses  of  St  Marc  are  admired 
for  their  style,  anatomy,  and  breeding. 
Their  poise  and  attitude  are  surely 
noble*  powerful,  full  of  action^— per- 
haps too  full  of  action  for  thmr  situa* 
tion ;  but  what  business  has  an  evan- 
gelist with  race  horses  ?  A  Christian 
edifice  ean  derive  no  real  dignity  nor 


ter's*  ikone  of  fourteen  popes,  whereof 
one  is  standing,  two  or  three  onljf  are 
kneeling,  one  is  recumbent,  and  all  the 
reel  are  Mining,  It  is  further  remarkablof 
that  Forsyth  should  not  have  perceived 
the  incompatibility  of  kneeling  figures 
dispensing  the  papal  benediction,  which 
requires  a  certain  grandeur  of  attitudsiy 
and  is,  we  believe,  always  performed 
by  the  living  pontiff  erect.  As  to  tho 
figures  which  sil,  they  rather  rcprO" 


grace  from  the  symbol  or  indication  of    sent  the  popes  in  that  aet  which,  ip 
Pagan  hippodrome,  or  a  modern     Roman  antiquity,  is  called  aUocatUmt 


livery  stable.  It  is  not  enough  that 
adjuncts  be  omamentaly  they  must 
also  be  appropriate.  They  might  as 
well  have  put  up  eagles,  elephants*  or 
giraffes  before  St  Mare ;  and  let  the 


— ^they  are  evidently  speaking,  it  may 
be*  the  speech  of  command  or  exhor- 
tation, but  it  ia  not  that  most  imposuag 
function  which  terminates  the  testival 
of  Easter. 


St  Geobgb's. 


The  churoh  of  St  George,  fine  as  it 
nay  be  in  its  proportioDS  and  style* 
being  eonstrueted  of  Istrian  stone,  pre- 
sents too  much  the  appearance  of  being 
recently  whitewashed ;  and  this  uiv* 
subdued  oolour  of  the  material  renders 
the  broad  eomiee,  objected  to  by  For- 
syth as  an  established  impropriety  in 
ail  ehurehes,  whieh  perhaps  it  is,  more 
apparent  here.  Painted  pasteboard 
saints*  apparently  in  their  niehes*  fur- 
ther disfigure  a  church  which  should 
have  been  left  either  unadorned,  or 
omawented  in  a  way  beeomiog  the 
nobleness  of  its  superstructure.  Here 
^f  saw  a  grlsfy  ceUeetion  of  Capucino* 
who  had  been  beatified  wi^l^in  Uie  last 


centnzy  ;  old  men  and  young,  with 
light  and  dark  haur;  wax  faees  and 
glass  eyes  (Venice  cannot  forget  her 
beode)  te  match  the  hue  of  those  they 
had  when  living  I  On  a  mould  taken 
from  the  dead  man*s  face*  a  cast  in 
wax  Is  made*  and  the  real  beard  of  his 
flesh  and  blood  attached  to  it*  giving 
an  expression»^and  a  terrible  expresi- 
ion  it  is  too — to  the  bloodless  wax. 

The  first  church  we  saw  here  was 
that  Gothic  building  whieh  contains 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  doges  ;  St 
Paul  and  St  James,  It  has  a  series  of 
monuments  eracled  to  the  chiefs  Mid 
generals  of  the  repuUie*  which  u%  £sr 
magnificence  ftpd  cost*  scarcely 
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to  those  of  the  popes,  in  St  Peter's. 
One  of  this  series  was,  it  is  asserted, 
copied  several  times  by  Canova  as  a 
study. 

In  passing  the  church  of  St  Martin, 
we  see  the  only  remaining  Lion's 
Mouth  in  Venice.  He  opens  it  here  at 
full  stretch,  and  seems  roaring  in  anger 
at  those  who  would  cram  into  it  their 
*'  Denoncii  segreti  contro  bestemiatore 
et  irreverent!  alle  chiese  I"  Formeriy 
each  church  had  its  lion*s  mouth,  but 
now  they  are  closed  up  and  walled  in. 
The  press  for  ever,  even  in  its  worst 
abuses,  rather  than  this  I  The  church 
of  St  Sebastian  is  full  of  the  works  of 
Paul  Veronese,  and  contains  his  ashes 


and  those  of  two  of  his  sons.  The 
double  martyrdoms  of  St  Sebastian  are 
both  fine  pictures.  A  St  Veronica  ts, 
in  company  with  another  beuitifid 
saint,  touching  wounds,  and  the  wounds 
heal,  as  they  ought  under  so  chamung 
a  medication;  for  neither  of  these 
young  people  have  mnch  of  the  saint 
in  them.  Mutatis  mutandis,  it  na^ 
do  for  Clorinda  and  Taneredy,  or  for 
Don  Juan  and  Haidee.  This  church 
is  poor,  and  is  also  damp  ;  so  that  the 
pictures  of  Paul  Veronese,  which  adora 
Its  wails,  suffer  daily  injury^ — the 
shades  are  becoming  too  deep,  and  the 
lights  are  no  longer  what  they 


Napolbon*6  Acacia  Gabdbk,  &c.  &e.  &c. 


Napoleon's  acacia  garden  is  a  place 
we  remember  with  a  8choolboy*s  plea- 
sure, as  his  only  play-ground  for  a 
week,  certain  years  ago.  We  had  not 
long  enjoyed  the  cool  air  of  the  un- 
ruffled sea,  which  rippled  against  its 
wall,  or  listened  to  approaching  or  re- 
treating oars,  which,  on  whatever 
waters,  belong  to  the  pleasant  class  of 
sounds,  when  clouds  appeared  to  be 
gathering  in  the  direction  of  St  Mare*s, 
and  presently  some  zig-zags  of  light- 
ning amidst  the  precipitately  lowering 
darkness,  with  an  occasional  growl  or 
two  from  the  same  quarter,  warned  us 
to  return.  We  left  the  only  garden 
in  Venice  (pubUci  juris')  with  regret ; 
but  so  slow  is  a  storm  sometimes  in 
working  up,  in  the  usual  repose  of  the 
Italian  sky,  to  the  point  where  yon 
expect  it  to  explode,  that,  in  our  way 
back,  we  had  time  to  stop  and  witness 
a  scene  or  two  eminently  Venetian- 
one,  indeed,  so  disposed  for  a  picture, 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  make  a  sketch  for  that 
purpose.  On  one  of  those  little  ele- 
Tated  bridge  which  give  the  necessarv 
continuity  to  the  quays,  and  occur  suf- 
ficiently often  in  your  walk,  in  what- 
ever direction,  to  prevent  your  forget- 
ting you  are  in  Venice,  we  came  upon 
a  small  (Bdieula  let  into  a  wall,  and  in- 
habited by  a  miniature  Madonna^  who 
had  just  room  enough  for  a  few  votive 


oflferings  and  the  necessary  Kmage- 
ment  of  consecrated  tapers.  Among 
the  pictured  deliverances  hang  about 
here,  as  elsewhere,  one  was  intended 
for  a  sea-piece,  though  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say  in  what  school  the  hand 
was  educated  which  had  liere  commit- 
ted to  canvass  the  nnlikeness  of  that 
treacherous  element ;  *  but  a  sea-piece 
it  was,  though  not  a  Vemet,  and  the 
place  where  it  hung  seemed  to  be  a 
fiivourite  and  much-frequented  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  del  Mare*  Her  guard- 
ian was  an  old  fellow^  with  cap  on 
head,  and  sleep  in  his  eye,  whose  dnty 
it  was  to  take  care  of  her  and  the  can- 
dles, and  receive  from  old  and  yoong 
all  the  money  they  were  willing 
(Jump  mMjHt  )f  ^fM^,  perhaps,}  to 
give  him,  in  return  for  which  he 
gave  a  framed  print,  value  about  one 
penny,  to  be  kissed  and  kept  poasessioa 
of  for  half  a  minute  or  so,  or  till  a 
suitable  number  of  A  ves  had  been  sud 
to  it,  and  then  to  be  duly  returned. 
Some  knelt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  shrine  itself,  interceding, 
doubtless,  for  their  friends  at  sea ; 
some  were  not  easy  unless  they  touch- 
ed the  sill,  while  other  votaries  stood 
or  knelt  at  different  dutances  from  the 
depot,  either  possessing  &ith  of  stouter 
onality,  or,  it  might  be,  from  fear  of 
the  exacting  M  fright,  who  sat  wateh«> 
ing  and  scraping  the  candles,  and  do- 


*  There  nrait  be  a  whole  iwarm  of  poor  daaben  in  Italy,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
eaeh  **  pieta  se  tsmpestats  tustur,**  who  work  for  the  faithful  at  so  macb  a  eqaarc 
Inch,  and  paint  70a  nispended,  submerged,  mntilated.  as  the  ease  may  be,-»bnt  aiwaTi 
sawd. 
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ing  all  he  conld  to  entice  them  to  sort  at  leisure.  In  onr  way  home- 
eome  forward  as  Tolnntary  contribu-  ward>  we  heard  the  loose  timhers  of 
tors  to  his  not  unprofitable  appoint-  many  a  floor  shaking  to  the  dancer*8 
ments.  tread ;  and  in  the  street  itself,  a  magic 
At  all  erentSi  the  shrine  is  in  fashion,  lantern  offered  us  the  actions  of  un- 
Sailors  sing  out  a  lusty  ave  as  they  dying  Punch,  whose  birthplace  all 
pass ;  infants  are  made  to  turn  aside  Italy  might  contend  for,  as  Greece  for 
and  kneel,  and  be  dazzled  by  the  Homer.  Forsyth  makes  him  a  native 
candles.  Every  one  who  passes  un-  of  Bergamo  .*  We  found  more  to  at- 
coTers  his  head,  and  few  do  so  without  tract  us  in  a  small  theatre,  erected  for 
paying  tribute  to  the  showman  of  the  the  performance  of  legitimate  tragedy, 
fustian  cap.  But  after  all,  Venice  is  comedy,  and  farce,  by  a  complete 
Venice;  and  the  unrepressed  sounds  of  dramatii  pertrmeB  of  little  heroes  and 
the  profane  in  the  distance,  the  song  heroines  in  wood,  and  stopped  for  some 
and  the  dance,  the  shout,  or  the  noise  minutes  listening  to  a  piece  called  the 
of  the  craft  shooting  by  below  the  Four  Elements,  being  unfortunately 
bridge,  prevent  him  from  having  it  too  late  for  one  which  had  just  been 
all  his  own  way.  Of  conrto,  we  stood  concluded,  written  by  the  man,  the 
a  moment  to  look  on;  and  though  onr  actor  and  the  author,  within  the 
stopping  made  others  stop,  and  brought  puppet-show,  and  called  the  Triumph 
votaries  to  the  Madonna,  and  pence  of  the  Lombards.  His  wife  collected 
to  him,  he  pretended  to  be  scandalized  the  money  in  the  street :  the  billet  for 
at  our  heretical  katsg  and  half  shut  the  one  of  thesemicircle  of  chairs,  disposed 
sbrine  in  our  faces,  not  so  dose,  how-  for  the  select  part  of  the  audience, 
ever,  but  that  the  old  spider  could  look  cost  two  sous :  the  vulgar,  who  stand 
out  for  more  flies,  whom  he  intended  outside  the  railing,  have,  like  pur- 
to  secure ;  and  secure  them  he  did,  for  selves,  their  treat  for  nothing. 
some  evidently  quickened  their  steps.  What  a  place  this  Venice  must  have 
for  fear,  unless  they  should  be  alert,  been !  said  we  to  ourselves  and  others 
that  the  door  would  be  finally  closed,  at  dinner.  What  a  number  of  strange 
and  the  Virgin*s  hour  for  receiving  stories  have  been  delivered  for  our 
company  past.  Three  smart  girls,  edification  to-day,  roundly  and  off- 
and  some  devout  of  the  other  sex,  were  hand,  by  our  expert  valet  de  place ! 
still  on  their  knees  on  the  steps  of  the  We  only  wished  we  could  implicitly 
little  bridge  when  we  moved  on.  The  tmst  him.  Why  did  he  hurry  us  on, 
silence  was  perfect,  the  light  of  day  without  a  moment's  pause,  from  one 
was  fast  fading,  and  the  party  would  wild  romance  to  another  ?  for  we  have 
soon  have  been  in  all  the  perils  of  heard  tales  one  would  absolutely  deride 
darkness,  but  for  the  tapers,  and  the  beyond  the  Lagunes,  By  the  time  our 
flash  which  occasionally  lit  up  the  dessert  was  served,  we  could  bear  one 
horizon.  These  dangers,  however,  another's  objections  no  longer — the 
were  evaded ;  for,  on  turning  round,  fellow  might  be,  and  probably  was, 
we  saw  them  rise,  luss  the  box  into  laughing  at  our  English  credulity — 
which  they  had  put  theur  alms,  and  tarn  vacui  eapitii  populum  Ph€Baca 
nothing  else,  cross  themselves,  and  go  putantf — ^we  would  subject  him  (one 
away  happy ;  while  the  old  fellow,  at  of  us  was  bred  to  the  bar)  to  cross- 
least  eoually  so,  having  collected  all  examination,  and  endeavour,  as  to 
the  stalactites  from  the  candles,  and  some  of  the  personages,  to  prove  ru 
put  them  by  carefiolly,  extinguishes  alibis  or  find  a  flaw  in  a  date,  which 
the  light,  sticks  the  print  of  the  Virgin  should  falsify  the  whole.  In  this  spirit 
behind  a  votive  crutch,  comes  out  of  we  rang  the  bell,  to  summon  him  be- 
his  bureau^  fumbles  about  for  the  key,  fore  us.  Onr  dignity,  to  be  sure,  might 
and  locking  up  all  safe  for  the  night,  be  somewhat  compromised  by  thehanty 
hobbles  off  with  the  money-box  under  step  we  were  going  to  take — we  mig  ht 
his  arm,  the  contents  of  which  he  wiU  only  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 

.1.  ■!  ■  I  I.      1.    ■■.  ■    ■■■  I  ■■•..11  ■»  ■        .  I.JI     ■      ■ 

*  Punchf  however,  may,  in  oar  opinion,  vindicate  a  more  ancient  origin.     At  any 
Tate,  he  always  reminds  ni  beautifully  of  antiquity. 

— tandemqne  redit  ad  pnlplta  notum 
JSttodium,  qumn  penon«  pallentls  Hatum 
la  gremio  matris  formidat  mslicas  in&ns. 

— Juv.  ill,  174. 
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convicting  as  of  being  ill-read  in  Vene- 
tian story,  and  we  half  repented  (one 
does  sometimes)  of  having  pulled  the 
bell ;  but  pulled  it  had  been«  and  he 
was  before  U8«  with  his  nsual  deferen- 
tial bow.  Heml — respectful  saluta* 
tion  thatf  if  sincere  1  We  eoughedt 
and  looked  irresqlotion.  Had  we 
sneezed*  he  would  have  wished  us  long 
life;   but  coughs  are  not  noticed  in 


Carrara*s  shootings  people  r^ht  and 
lefty  with  poisoned  needles*  out  of  a 
pop-gun»  before  the  invention  of 
powder.  It  was  all  very  well  for  O0Y1 
signoriforestieri  who  had  not  travelled ; 
but  as  to  ourselveat  we  had.  Thia 
bold  declaration  of  infidelity  brought 
upon  us  a  second  edition*  neither  cor- 
rected nor  revised*  of  ail  he  had  said 
before,  coupled  with  a  promise  to  show 


Ital  ji  and  yet  we  coughed  again,  as  if    us  the  very  pistoU  the  corpus  deHeUt 


for  a  reply.  Do  the  signori  wish  to 
•ee  the  Academia  to-morrow  ?  Why, 
yes*  if  by  that  time  we  should  have 
digested  all  he  had  told  us  to- dag — 
fiUfa  ia  digestions.  He  begged  pardon 
— he  could  not  understand  what  we 
meant.  Why,  to  be  plain,  then*  we 
could  not  quite  believe  all  the  belle 
cote  he  had  told  as.  <*  Che  beUe  cose  f" 
Why*  for  insUnce,  Tintoretto's  having 
murdered  his  wife*  &c.  &c.  The  guide 


and  prove  all  his  statements  by  refer- 
ence to  per:)ons*  books,  and  papers. 
Conseqaently«  when  would  we  be 
called  to-morrow?  Early*  If  all  we 
expeeted  to  be  told  were  to  be  true. 
"Signorey**  ^&»  the  dignified  reply*  **  I 
served  Lonl  Byron,  and  he  would  not 
have  employed  an  ingisnnaiore,*'  Wo 
felt  ashamed  of  what  we  had  eaids  and 
determined  never  again  to  do  Ue  im' 
guisitor  at  VenicCf  without  a  better 


books  don't  mention  thaty  and  theypui    supply  of  the  necessary  apparatns  for 
doum  every  thing.     Then  about  Duke     carrying  it  through. 


Thb  TaEAsuRT  OF  St  Maac's. 


To  describe  the  Treasury  of  St 
Marc's,  one — the  writer,  must  possess 
a  whole  Stephens*  Thesaurus  of  words* 
or  the  reader  suppose  some  scenes  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  realized.  The 
bubbling  pearl ;  the  emerald  too  un- 
wieldy to  wear ;  the  ruby  that  no  pen, 
not  even  its  own,  can  do  justice  to* 
the  turquoise  binding  of  the  book 
which  St  Mare  holds  in  his  hand — 
these  are  but  unimportant  items  of 
sncli  a  whole; — hb  official  chair  is 
inlaid  with  jewels*  and  into  its  arms 
are  inserted  one  or  two*  that  are  as 
much  misplaced  as  the  worst  taste 
could  possibly  have  eontrived.  The 
object  is,  as  a  whole*  as  much 
above  all  valuation  as  it  is  below  all 
criticism;  they  told  us  what  every 


thing  cost,  and  we  went  awaj  be> 
wildered  with  carats  and  compota- 
tion.  There  never  was  a  saint  so  richly 
dight  as  St  Marc,  (though  we  have  net 
wiih  a  few  others  of  the  ealendar  who 
must  have  been  supposed  to  have  a 
penchant  that  way;)  and  what  the 
saint  could  not  possibly  awaj  with, 
his  Lion  got  in  his  master's  name. 
Of  what  use  can  diamond  eyes  be  to  a 
Hon?  thought  the  French;  and  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  lenses  vrss 
forthwith,  and  most  Baceessfntty,  per- 
formed, the  Lion  neither  wineing  nor 
wagging  his  tail  s  and  even  the  Vene- 
tians mast  allow  that  he  looks  nearly, 
and  sees  quite  as  well,  in  hie  preseat 
glass  or  rock-crystal  eyes*  as  he  did 
with  his  original  ones. 


Thb  PicTDass. 


Forsyth  has  said  precisely  what 
all  who  see  them  must  say  of  one  of 
the  two  grand  pictures  in  this  palace^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  catch  the 
painter's  design.  In  the  «*  Glory  of 
raradise,**  by  Tintoretto,  the  eye  is 
wandering  amidst  a  whole  mythoWy 
of  living  and  defunct  popes,  cardinids, 
bishops,  and  saints ;  it  looks  like  the 
Virgin  Mary's  Draufiug^oam§  and 
so  crowded,  that  there  is  ne  ^duaee 


for  any  of  the  last  arrivals  to  take 
their  turn  and  be  presented.  Yoa 
look  and  yon  look  again*  and  still  yea 
can  make  nothing  of  it;  and  ae  yoa 
turn  away  from  the  heavenly  mnsie- 
books  and  the  angels  who  hold  them, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  Revelations*  not 
a  little  doubting  whether  a  lion  and  a 
bull  at  such  an  assembly  be  not  a 
traBSgressioBOf  lh»t  Quidiibetaudendi 
eeacaded  te  painters,  and  abnsed  by 
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all  the  sehoola,  except  the  Dutch .  Of 
the  other  pictures  in  these  state- 
rooms, their  subjects  are  drawn  from 
Venetian  history  ;  but  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  Forsyth  has  stated,  all  by 
Paul  Veronese.  We  have  the  works 
of  five  or  six  masters,  at  least,  and  in 
very  different  styles.  The  long  story 
of  Barbarossa,  Alexander  tlie  Third, 
and  the  contemporary  Doge,  is  well 
told  on  an  extended  line  of  canvass, 
which  covers  nearly  half  the  first 
room.  To  begin  at  the  beginning ; 
the  old  Pope  has  found  it  convenient 
to  put  himself  under  the  maritime 
protection  of  Venice,  and  is  on  board 
one  of  her  galleys ;— within  the  next 
frame,  you  assist  at  a  bloody  sea- fight, 
in  which  the  Venetian*  vessels  are 
dressed  out,  as  every  thing  in  Venice  is, 
with  tapestry  and  silk,  while  ber  decks 
are  crowded  for  action.  The  ships  of 
the  Republic  are  Homerically  red 
sided,  gorgeous  lanterns  hang  on  the 
shrouds,  and  the  row  of  oars  by  which 
the  mancBuvres  are  to  be  entirely 
effected,  are  so  thickly  set,  as  to  form 
to  the  eye  a  continuous  line,  on  which 
it  would  appear  that  one  might  walk 
—more  canvass,  (that  is,  on  the  walls,) 
and  the  Venetians  have  fought  and 
conquered,  and  are  hurrying  young 
Barbarossa  on  board  a  conspicuous  gal- 
ley freighted  with  the  Doge  and  Pope, 
where  the  Pope,  in  gratitude,  pre* 
sents  his  own  ring  to  the  Doge,  with 
which  in  future  that  magistrate  and 
his  successors  are  to  wed  the  submis- 
sive Adriatic  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
victory.  That  rin^  the  French  po- 
litely left  them,  and  it  is  even  now  in 
the  treasury  of  St  Marc's.  Lastly, 
we  have  young  Barbarossa  let  ofi^  on 


parole,  but  returning  with  his  con- 
trite father  to  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  winds 
up  the  drama  pontifically  by  a  bless- 
ing, &o.  The  Doge  repairs  to  Romei 
where  the  Pope  replaces  him  comfort- 
ably on  his  chair  at  St  Peter's.  Over 
these  historical  pictures  hang  portraits 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Doges.  Poor 
Marini,  the  last  Doge,  looks  melancho- 
ly, as  if  coming  events  were  casting 
their  shadows,  before :  the  others  hang 
in  pairs,  but  he  hais  no  pendant  with 
whom  to  exchange  a  look.  An  Aus- 
trian flanks  him,  with  a  long  white 
face,  in  cold  uncommunicative  marble  1 
If  you  study  the  faces  of  so  many 
Doges,  all  first-rate  portraits  of  the 
school  of  Titian,  yon  will  have  ex- 
amined a  very  fine  series  of  human 
physiognomy,  worth  examining  for 
the  variety  of  which  a  grave  and  com- 

{>osed  expression  is  susceptible.  The 
ater  Doges  no  longer  wear  a  beard ; 
the  earlier  have,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a  remarkably  fine  embellish- 
ment of  that  kind,  meteoric  beards, 
which  might  satisfy  a  poet,  or  vie  with 
those  traditionary  ones  of  Esculapius, 
Plato,  the  Indian  Bacchus,  or  the  mo- 
dern Armenian  priest.  They  are  now 
coming  in  again,  these  beards !  to  (he 
great  delight  of  the  ladieii — perhaps 
they  are  already  cultivated  by  the 
young  linen-drapers  in  England,  in 
Ignorance  that  without  a  very  exact 
toilet,  scarcely  practicable  by  young 
men  who  open  shop  and  dust  coun- 
ters, one  horrible  disease  of  Alenia- 
gram^y  get  among  them — frightening 
away  the  fair  customers.  On  this  sub« 
ject  we  recollect  that  M.  Alibert 
prelected  long  and  learnedly. 


Ths  Aemod&t. 


Having  passed  the  gigantic  lions, 
one  of  whom  draws  himself  halfway 
up,  and  peeps  over  the  sentry-box  in 
front  of  him  at  the  surly  Austrian 
sentinel,  who  bears  about  the  same 
proportion  to  him  as  a  mouse  to 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  walked 
through  a  vast  raftered  ship-house 
(Palladio*s},  capable  of  indefinite  ex- 
tension in  all  directions,  we  enter  the 
building  which  contains  the  armour. 
A  whole  line  of  .  Doges,  old  and 
young — a  suit  of  armour  for  a  ehild^s 
wear — %nX  attracted  our  notice.  R 
wa«  that  of  young  Barbarossa*  who 


was  thus  unusually  breeched  at  five 
▼ears  old.  Entirely  encased  in  steel, 
he  wields  his  little  mace  of  solid 
metal,  is  belted  with  a  five-year-old 
sword,  and  wears  his  vizor  down,  in 
preparation  for  the  battle  ;  in  fact,  at 
that  early  age  he  was  really  made  to 

Eractise  arms  and  wear  armour  for  an 
our  a-day.  At  ten  he  wore  this  un- 
comfortable clothing  for  a  longer 
space  ;  and,  at  eighteen,  put  on  mail 
for  life.  Near  to  this  infkntile  war- 
rior stood  the  Victor  Pisani,  upon 
one  of  the  bonybs  of  which,  in  142(^, 
he  wai  the  first  maker.    This  Istrian 
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cherab  weighs  40  lbs.    The  winged     Mahomet,  and  recalls  tbe 


[June, 


liou  figures  on  many  a  gallant  breast- 
plate— steel-clothed  horses  stand  bj 
steel-clothed  riders^  leaning  on  im- 
mensely long  swords  requiring  the 
joint  efforts  of  both  hands.  The 
weight  of  Alaric^s  heavy  crest  exhi- 
bited here  were  enough,  without  a 
blow,  to  crush  any  but  a  tete  de  ftr. 
We  looked  into  the  grim  gills  through 
which  he  had  breathed,  and  seeing 
nothing,  raised  the  hinged  steel  jaw 
of  tbe  formidable  mask,  and,  when 
we  had  let  it  fall,  drew  successfully 
noon  imagination  for  a  countenance 


Iirowess  at  Lepanto.  We  saw  the 
atest  form  of  steel*  bow,  and  the  ear- 
liest form  of  fire-arms,  with  a  piece 
of  tow  to  ignite  the  chai^ge  throogh 
an  open  touch-hole,  together  with  all 
the  improTcments,  from  Fisani^s  no- 
oertain  bomb  to  the  cannoa  whieb 
never  fails.  The  most  horrible  part 
of  this  exhibition  of  destructlTe  eo- 
gines,  was  Carrara's  cabinet*  in  which 
is  preserved  the  key  with  the  secrtt 
spring,  by  which,  on  fete  days,  be 
discharged  his  poisoned  needles:  who- 
ever received  the  punctnre^  which  fell 


of  competent  ferocity.     A  cuirass  of    light  as  an  insect's  sting,  tamed  pale. 


diabolical  invention  is  shown,  con- 
trived for  torture,  to  be  inflicted 
through  holes  for  inserting  sharp  in- 
struments into  the  wearer's  skin.  This 
question  was  for  Patrician  contumacy 
alone,  and  from  the  armour  being 
gilt,  bore  the  name  of  '*  Golden 
Punishment!"  We  saw  "infernal 
machines  "  almost  coexutent  with  the 
invention  of  the  infernal  powder  which 
nourishes  them— a  phalanx  of  barrels 
obedient  to  one  match.  We  saw  a 
breastplate  riddled  throughout  with 
arrows  fired  from  a  cross-bow  at  a 
distance  of  100  feet ; — we  saw  a  long 
halbert  which,  like  a  poisonons  snake, 
could  first  drop  its  fangs  upon  you. 


sickened,  and  died,  as  if  bitten  by  the 
cobra  di  capella.  Even  the  childhood 
of  this  tyrant  was  nursed  in  atrodty, 
and  he  was  taught  to  inflict  woonds 
and  death  by  a  cross-bow  equal  to  bis 
strength.  When  he  grew  up,  he  had 
his  thumb-screws,  which  are  here  ex- 
hibited ;  and,  above  all,  a  work-box, 
sent  en  cadeau  to  his  sister-in-law, 
with  particular  directions  that  she 
only  was  to  open  it — she  was  saved 
by  the  eagerness  of  her  maid,  who 
perished  by  the  curiosity  which  led 
her  to  lift  the  lid  which  oonfined  the 
poisoned  charge.  Much  of  this  may 
have  been  false,  and  how  much  of  it 
true  we  know  not;  for  the   blood j 

tt  r*^ SI  ^r  11 «i s^ LI  ' 


and  then  present  a  gun  barrel,  and,  if  '*  Council  of  Ten  "  was  quite  eapable, 

that  failed,  the  other  end  was  ready  in  its  known  cmelty  to  thia  Prince 

with  a  ragged  tooth  and  a  charged  and  his  sons,  of  the  fitbricatien  not 

missile  of  its  own.     The  crescent,  the  only  of  the  stories,  but  of  the  instra- 

sharp  scimitar,  and  the  standaid  of  ments  produced  in  proof.      The  6a« 

the   Turk,  are   naturally  here ;  one  centaur  is  gone,  but  they  have  a  mo- 

banner,  in  queer  unchristian- looking  del  of  this  famous  coche  d*eau,  with 

characters,  asserts  the  one  God  and  a  splint  of  its  mast  as  a  relic. 


Bead  MANOFACTonr. 


Went  to  see  the  Manufactory  of 
Beads,  for  whichVenice  has  been  famed 
for  400  years.  We  saw  sheaves  of 
glass  waving  like  corn,  in  the  laps  of 
women,  who  sat  assorting  the  vitreous 
harvest  according  to  its  size.  In  an- 
other  stage,  a  number  of  men  with 
shears  were  clipping  the  long  threads 
into  very  small  bits,  the  elements  of 
the  beads.  In  the  next  room  lay  frag- 
ments of  300  colours,  and  patterns  in- 
numerable, filling  forty  or  fiftv  baskets. 
A  very  distressing  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  to  be  seen  below,  where,  on 
approaching  a  long  shed,  open  on 
one  side  to  the  air,  and  glowing  with 
thirty  fires  in  all  its  length,  stood  a 


number  of  poor  wretches,  whose  daily 
and  hourly  employment  it  was,  to  re- 
ceive the  bits  of  sifted  glass,  cut  aa  we 
had  seen  above,  and  melt  them  Into 
beads,  by  means  of  charcoal  and  aand, 
in  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  fire  blasts, 
which  they  were  constantly  feeding, 
and  within  three  feet  of  which  they 
stood,  streaming  at  every  pore,  stoop- 
ing to  draw  out  the  caldron  and  pour 
Its  contents  upon  a  tray,  which  tbey 
then,  in  this  state  of  their  own  bodies^ 
drag  forth  into  the  air.  A  new  cop- 
per of  cold  materials  already  awaits 
them,  which  must  be  thrust  forthwith 
into  the  furnace,  and  a  cool  raperinten- 
dant  is  there  to  see  that  there  is  no  re- 
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miBsion!  ThetiinkiDg,ihe  feeding*  the 
renewed  sweat,  eease  not  till  night 
comes  to  put  a  pause  to  miseries  which 
are  to  last  for  me  I  The  galleys  is  a  joke 
to  this  work.    The  workmen  all  die 


jonng.  We  never  thought  of  bead* 
as  such  an  expensWe  luxury  before. 
A  sixpenny  necklace  may  cost  the  life 
of  the  artisan  t  Look  at  a  roiory  in  ihh 


Tbs  Regatta. 


-fkvgor  Mnrm 


Pexcutit,  erentnm  vlridii  quo  oolligo  paimi. 
Nam  ■!  deflceret,  mcestam  attoDitamqae  Tlderes 
Hane  urbem. 


So  festiye  an  aspect  did  erery  thing 
wear  at  Venice»  so  much  had  been 
programmed  and  said*  and  so  fine  was 
the  morning,  that  as  soon  as  we  had 
shot  from  our  hotel  door*  and  had 
rounded  the  eomer  that  brought  ns 
in  full  sight  of  the  long-stretching 
shore  of  Uie  Lido*  we  felt  sure  that 
our  expectations  would  for  once  be 
realised*  and  that  to-day  we  should 
have  pageantry  and  pleasuring  abroad 
in  aburidiance.    The  whole  way  to  the 
PiazzeUa  (where  all  that  makes  Ve- 
nice Venice  b  at  all  hours*  day  and 
night*  collected  and   exhibited*  the 
starting-place  for  all  excursions,  the 
landing-place  for  all  returns*  the  loun- 
ging pls^  for  all  idlers  of  all  the  na- 
tions)* a  moving  mass  of  gaily  attired 
pedestrians  attended  us  along  terraces 
and  quaysy  where  a  thousand  amphi- 
prorous  gondolas  stood  harnessed*  and 
rubbing  sides*  ready  to  dart  forth  and 
dear  their  ranks  at  a  nod ;  and  soon 
indeed  was  the  line  broken  into  gape* 
to  meet  demands  increasing  on  every 
side.   A  few  minutes  bronght  us  along 
with  this  cortege  to  the  foot  of  the  lion 
which  stands  on  his  column  as  a  eori 
of  vicegerent  to  St  Marc*  and  his  com- 
peer the  crocodile*  who  carries  his  re- 
presentative on  his  back*— well  known 
monument^*  between  which  the  three 
tall  masts  formerly  devoted  to  the  flags 
of  Candia*  of  Cyprus*  and  of  Greece^ 
now  deliver  to  the  caresses  of  the  seaor 
land  breeies  the  red  and  white  stripes 
of  Austria's  ArchdidLC.    One  stroke 
and  we  pass  the  Mint— another  bears 
us  along  the  wall  of  the  '<  Procuratie*' 
gardens;    opposite  to  which  is  the 
*'  Chiesa  della  Salute*"  <<  stored  up 
with  its  inverted  consoles***  (Forsyth*) 
but  looking  vastly  well  to-day  notwith- 
standbg  these  its   transgressions — 
every  place  around  being  crowded  with 
sight-seers*  well  seated  on  its  marUe 
steps.  What  is  that  handsome-looking 
palace?  <•  Jl  Fabaio  Coxnaro^  UPalhh 


dio  I'architetto,**  chants  the  cicerone 
of  the  boat*  in  his  elliptic  and  most  de- 
sirable brevity  of  reply.    We  look  up 
and  see  one  or  two  of  the  modem  Cor- 
nari  (long  life  of  conrse  to  them  /)  lean- 
ing over  a  marble  balcony — carpets* 
rich  ^^aubuisons*"  cover  the  nether  por- 
tion of  its  walls*  while  at  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  sea*  a  gay  upholstery  of 
blue  satin  drapes  thorough  "bossages** 
of  the  front.     What  a  scene  of  ftilks 
and  satins  on  every  sidet  and  how 
variously  applkd !   and  how  the  eye 
wanders  from  the  essentially  magnifi- 
cent gorgeous  frontings  of  such  houses 
as  only  Venice  boasts,  to  the  moving 
gaudiness  of  the  river  1    Every  dip  of 
Uie  oar  to-day  reminds  us  of  Paul 
Veronese*  and  gives*  in  **  tableaux 
vivants*"  duptieates  of  pictures  we  have 
already  seen  and  known  by  heart! 
**  11  Justiniani*"  sings  out  our  guide* 
pointing  out*  as  he  passed  under  it*  the 
palace  of  this  first  Patriarch  of  Venice. 
<<  II  Pio  Quinto"  was  three  doors  fur- 
ther on.    Presently*  as  our  boat  swirls 
round  at  an  elbow  of  the  canal*  the 
bridge  of  the  Rialtois  right  before  us. 
<<  U  Palazxo  Foscari/'  **  11  Moscherino,** 
<«  Eccor'wefoUowedour  guide's  finger* 
as  he  had  taught  us  that  whenever  ho 
said  **  Ecco  *'  we  were  to  look  out  with 
extraordinary  attention.  **  Ecco**' be- 
hold the  window  whence  the  baker's 
daughter*  whilom  the  ohere  amie  of 
Byron*  threw  herself,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  his  wrath*  when  he  surprised 
her  by  a  visitof  no  groundless  jealousy. 
Nor  did  be  suffer  us  to  pass  on  without 
pointing  outtoustheabodeof  the  Guic- 
cioli*  who*  according  to  some*  planned 
both  the  plot  and  iU  detection.  «  Bella 
Venezia*  adds  the  enthusiastic  guide 
(whose  dreams  no  doubt  are  love  and 
mnrder*)  warming  with  the  scene  and 
the  subject*  '^  Bella  citta*  nascita  di 
niente*'*  **  Look*  look***  as  two  or  three 
eight-oared  boats  belonging  to  the 
BuiiiieipaUtj  nub  paat*    In  them  W9 
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observe  tome  Jolly  old  fellowB  dressed 
in  full  carnlTal  suits,  and  the  chief  ma- 
^stratoy  goDfaloniere«  or  what  not*  in 
his  ooeked  hat»  bowing  to  the  right 
and  left>  while  he  wonders,  or  seems  to 
wonder,  as  well  he  may,  how  they  all 


tion»  for  In  our  immediate  neigtiboor* 
hood  there  is  a  magnificent  GoUne 
faa^doi  where  a  bardwareaian  lh»m 
England  has  i^nied  hlmaelC  with  as 
little  remorse  as  if  he  werjo  m  Picca- 
dilly, and  loads  the  stately  rooma  of  a 


make  way  for  such  a  poor  souvenir  of    Corraro  Spinelli  with  Birmingham  and 


ancestral  doges.  He  looks  as  pleased 
with  the  empty  pageantry  of  this  Lord 
Mayor*B  show,  as  any  alderman  of 
Guildhall  would  do,  and  seems  to  have 
no  ambition  to  espouse  either  the  Adri- 
atic or  her  quarrels.  A  very  gay  ham 
follows,  in  which  are  two  young  offi- 
cers holdine  pink  satin  cushions*  and 
the  gondoliers  bedizened  out  in  rib- 
bons, fine  athletio  fellows  were  they« 
and  the  boat  passed  us  as  if  It  were  sped 
from  a  bowstring.  *'  Signer!  Signer  1 
guarda  in  dietro  I"  We  look  back  on 
a  whole  flotilla.  The  rowers  upright^ 
wearing  every  colour,  and  all  the  tra* 
vestie  dresses  of  a  carnival,  and  men  and 
boats  like  themselves  adorned  with 
ohapleta,  and  with  gilt  figures  at  their 
prows,  ail  silk  and  muslin,  and  fine 
forms  and  fine  raiment  within,  and  all 
impatience  for  the  start  without.  In 
two  minutes  our  motions  are  already 
much  impeded  by  constant  accessions 
from  behind — new  arrivals  every  mi«> 
nute.  But  boats  and  boats  are  at  Ve* 
nice  on  the  most  familiar  terms ;  no 
brawling  Billingsgate  or  Hongerford 
Stairs !  One  eomes  thrusting  his  play 


Sheffield  goods.  The  very  next  palace 
(another  doge's  residence,)  lodges  a 
Paris  dealeria  '<  Rococo,"  whobasbeen 
established  as  a  curiosity  shopkeeper 
for  years,  and  hangs  up  Gobelin  ta- 
pestry over  carved  commodes,  gjQt- 
backed  chairs,  and  Dresden  potceleiii. 
Silk  and  stone  have  small  affiaiQr.  All 
theory  would  be  against  haagmg  pslaee 
fronts  and  church  interiors  with  the 
Hriped  productions  of  the  LfOOibard 
loom ;  but  in  point  of  fact  the  re- 
sult is  pleasing,  even  Palladio^a  gra* 
▼ity  is  not  unbeseeming  in  these  mb« 
toned  draperies,  which  thus  doth* 
edi  as  so  many  of  ovr  artists  have 
proved,  make  delightful  pictttres.  Bot 
onr  attention  is  suddenly  ctf  ed  off 
from  all  this,  and  from  the  stmtely 
Rial  to,  to  look  at  what  is  eooiing — a 
moment's  silence  precedes  a  general 
cry  of  "  vengatMf  vengonQ,"  They 
come,  they  eume  1 — A  long  boat«  IhU 
of  authorities,  has  rounded  the  comer 
Where  the  Foscari  Palace  bounds  out 
view,  and  is  coming  down  upon  os  at 
a  great  rate.  The  mass  of  boats  of 
which    ours  is  long  since  one,  bow 


ful  snout  like  a  young  sturgeon  direcUy  pack  closer  than  before,  and  try  to  get 

across  our  course;  our  gondolier  takes  towards  the  middle  of  the  oana),  ami. 

him  good-naturediv  by  the  Uose,  and  by  the  time  the  whipper*ni  of  the 

turns  the  head  of  the  misguided  gon-  watery  race-eourse  is  oome^  the  eoa- 

dola,  helping  lightly  with  bis  foot  what  fusion  of  so  many  nsanosarres  is  over, 

his  hand  had  begun)  prows  upon  prows  and  we  have  dovetailed  oar  prows 

come  in  one  after  another  till  we  move  snngly,  and  left  ample  space  for  the 

no  longer  for  ourselves,  or  by  ourselves,  contention  that  We  are  told  will  soon 

but  beoome  locked  into  a  floating  mass  begid.     In  faet,  the  mntrici^l  boat 

of  boats,  a  continuous  plain  of  deck,  a  has  scarcely  swept  by,  when  aeeaoaa- 

flexible  and  floating  Island.    Fortune^  lating  specks,  at  some  dlsiaoes^  are 


%ho  here,  as  elsewhere,  "bnngM  ta 
9ome  botUt  that  be  rud  tteered,**  (Shak- 
Bpeare,)  has  fixed  us  nearly  under  the 
stately  balcony  of  the  Capolo  Palace, 
whose  house-top  obelisks  do  look  very 
bisarre.  Bot  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  now,  for  be  the  architecture 
ever  so  reprehensible,  we  are  not  archi- 
tects, and  we  ere  in  a  eapital  place  to 
see  what  is  to  follow ;  till  it  begins,  kt 
ns  look  about  ns-— one  is  not  at  VeniOB 
every  day.  —  Yonder  Is  the  Palaee 
Gumani,  which  eonnts  seven  dogei, 
and  is  one  of  Sansovino's  agreeable  de- 
signs )  it  is  now  the  poit-offiee  I  But 
^hat  is  oomparatiTely  e  sUght  hiittilhh 


evidently  moving  more  swifUy  thak 
before,  while  the  agitation  of  the  spee^ 
tators  rapidly  increases,  and  the  boss 
of  expectation  forms  but  eiie  nriee 
sent  down  to  the  dfottnt  Rialto.  As 
soon  as  they  have  romidod  the  eoraer 
of  the  Foscari  Palaee,  which  had  U- 
therto  kept  them  ont  of  tiffbt,  we  tt- 
oemed  some  berisontal  Tints  whieh 
must  indicate  the  forsmest  boatt, 
tflongh  from  their  extreme  lowness  fa 
the  water,  they  look  more  like  floatf  ig 
planks:  those  nnrlgbtobJeetSiebangJBg 
their  angle  with  a  hhkge^lHtai  moilea, 
must  be  rowers  I  we  can  soon  eetdit 
theih  aft  disthiet  and  separaf6  eljeeli^ 
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working  their  siknt  tdlegrapbic  vrtLjf 
and  often  apparentlj  toaching  each 
other^  or  dropping  off  ittto  the  rear  | 
then  do  two  or  three  alreadj  alarm* 
ingly-distanoed  boats  fetch  np  their 
leeway — and  behind  all,  an  immense 
•nite  of  boats  closes  in  on  the  course* 
As  thej  approach^  we  can  discern  the 
various  ensigns  and  cqlonrs  of  the 
riyalsy  and  catch  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
bably to  be  Tictorious  gondola.  Our 
own  gondoliers  can  bear  restraint  no 
longer;  one  seizes  the  pott  at  the 
head  of  our  prow,  the  other  boards  his 
neighbour  for  a  better  yritw,  and  Ma* 
ria  Santissimal  is  in  every  mouth— 
nigher  approaches  the  strife,  and  still 
more  nigh.  £  verf  thump  on  the  gun- 
wale is  heard.  Clouds  of  swallows 
come  down  in  wedges,  skim  the  sides 
of  the  wherries,  and  then  up  again, 
screaming  as  if  to  carry  the  intelli- 
gence of  what  is  achieved  at  each 
stroke,  np  to  the  house-tops,  ^from 
which  they  drop  again  for  fresh  in- 
formation. The  shout  of  encourage- 
ment becomes  louder  and  louder,  has 
burst  from  the  spectators  afloat,  and 
has  pealed  from  the  balconies  and 
Gothic  windows  above.  In  the  midst 
of  all.  Two— T^e  Two,  (so  thin  their 
timber,  so  shell-like  the  tenuity  of 
their  compages,  that  how  they  resist 
the  stroke  that  sends  them  through  so 
much  new  space,  seems  a  miracle,)  are 
now  close  upon  us.  We  can  see  the 
steady  composure  of  the  panting  oars* 
men,  who  listen  to  those  shouts  as  if 
they  heard  them  not,  and  with  eyes 
that  have  no  vision  for  man  or  woman 
either,  bend  fore  and  aft  mechanic 
cally,  and  do  their  need  like  working 
automatons.  The  least  movement,  the 
least  seduction  of  eye  or  ear,  the  least 
swerve  from  absolute  precision,  would 
be  fatal  to  their  prospect  of  success, 
and  they  must  remain,  till  it  is  over. 


as  if  they  Were  screwed  by  the  foot« 
Still  they  are  drinking  in  the  ezoitc<* 
ment  of  the  crowd.  But  for  all  this 
roaring  from  the  shore,  this  shouting, 
and  these  '*  bravos/'  their  spirits  would 
surely  flag*  Hurrah  I — we  back  the 
boat  that's  only  next  to  the  first— how 
beautifully  determined  she  seems  I 
The  liquid  plain  opens  like  the  calyx 
of  a  water-Jily  before  her  prow,  as  if 
to  facilitate  and  be  a  party  to  her  yic* 
tory.  A  few  seconds  and  none  can 
doubt  thM  now  she  has  gained  sensi- 
bly on  the  other!  go  it!  go  it!  bravo! 
second  tioat  I  The  Virgin,  the  Virgin, 
for  the  second  boat ! — Both  are  gone  I 
and  have  passed  us  like  a  flash  of 
lightning — another  stroke,  and  our  fa- 
vourite will  be — IS — the  first  I  Those 
excited  ragamuffins  on  the  tops  of  the 
posts,  to  one  of  which  our  gondolier 
IS  still  clinging,  and  calling  on  the 
'*  Madonna  del  Mare*'  to  lend  an  ear 
and  an  oar,  need  stake  themselves  no 
more,  for  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
ladies  waft  the  victor  on  with  their 
handkerchiefs-^and  bright- eyed  dam* 
sels  shout  his  triumph,  at  the  top  of 
their  little  Italian  voices,  from  the 
stone  frames  of  many  a  living  Titian. 
Why  were  you  all  so  excited  about 
that  boat  particularly?  «  Santa  Maria 
Vergine,  Signor,*'  my  brother-in-law 
rowed  her.  And  why  was  every  one 
else  so  anxious  for  him  to  win  ?  Be- 
cause the  boat  a- head  at  first  was  the 
pet  of  the  other  part  of  the  city  below 
the  RialtOf  and  if  it  had  won,  our 
division  above  the  Mialto  would  have 
lost :  a  pretty  thing  that !  *'  Beatissima 
Vergine  1'*  and  he  capered  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  was  not  fit  to  touch  an 
oar  for  full  five  minutes.  When  his 
effervescence  of  high  spirits  subsided, 
and  he  asked  our  *'  most  illustrious*' 
self  where  he  would  go  next?  Alia 
Zecca. 


The  Aembnian  Convent. 


This  convent,  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  education  of  the  Armenian 
youth,  stands  on  a  small  island,  in  the 
midst  of  an  agreeable  garden.  The 
head  of  the  establishment,  a  venerable 
old  man,  met  us  at  the  door  and  acted 
as  onr  guide.  In  the  first  eorridor 
through  which  we  passed,  he  directed 
our  attention  to  two  monuments  facing 
each  other.  One  of  these  monuments, 
said  he,(in  good  English^)  and  laugh- 


ing as  he  spoke,  is  intended  for  a  living 
man.  It  is  an  odd  fancy,  but  we  com- 
plied with  it,  because  we  were  glad  to 
get  &  vis  ^  vis  to  the  other  monument. 
The  uninscribed  one  was  destined, 
some  day,  for  Mr  Raphael,  of  O'Con- 
nell  notoriety.  A  printing-ofilce,  con- 
nected with  this  establishment,  con- 
tains typed  for  24  languages.  We  saw 
a  volume  of  prayers  translated  into  all 
of  them,  ana  an  Armenian  grammar* 
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contaiDing  a  chapter  of  St  Paul,  not 
to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the  Ar- 
menian Bible.  Thb  grammar  had 
been  translated  bj  Lord  Byron,  whom 
our  Armenian  friend  had  asriated  in 
his  taste  for  Oriental  Unguage.  These 
worthy  Armenians  possess  a  mummy, 
a  thing  too  common  to  be  a  curiosity 
any  where*  but  of  which  they  are 
proud,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  Theban^ 


AgricuUufe*  [June, 

8000  years  old,  and  was  preeented 
to  them  bj  Mehemet  Ali.  We  oo- 
ticed  it  attentiyely,  not  on  this  aooounti 
but  because  it  is  dressed  in  beads  ex. 
actfy  simiiar  to  thoMe  we  had  just  ae» 
made  at  Murano,  and  which  are  gHU 
sent  in  vast  qnantitiea  to  Turkey,  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  up  the  body 
for  sepulture. 


The  BaiDGB  of  Sighs  1 

Gould  it  bnt  read  the  nonsenM  on  lis  itoneSf 
The  Bridge  of  Bighi  would  he  a  hridge  of  groans  1 


There  is  nothing  to  see  or  to  think 
of  here  but  the  names  of  certain  gentle- 
men from  New  York,  Montreal,  and 
Baltimore,  who  alone,  or  in  **  working 
gangs/*  haye  honoured  this  structure 
with  a  visiti  and  recorded  their  Ame- 
rican impressions  on  the  spot.  Others 
of  our  considerate  countrymen,  wishing 
to  extend  their  visiting  list,  give  name 
and  address,  but  not  their  trade ;  and 
some  of  a  patriotic  and  political  turn 
of  mind,  consider  this  the  most  fitting 
place  for  invoking  a  double  blessing 
on  Old  England,  as  the  Land  of  Free- 


dom and  Victoria  I  We  could  make 
nothing  of  the  Bridge  of  Sig^hs  I  h 
called  forth  vith  us  no  auch  feelings  of 
the  tyranny  that  had  passed*  as  the 
dungeons  below  in  their  dark  stone 
loneliness  had  done. —  N.  B.  Lord 
Byron's  muse,  to  have  seen  from  this 
point  the  "  tiara  of  proud  towers**  or 
half  the  things  she  mentions,  most 
have  seen  through  all  the  atone  masonry 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  includiDg  the 
walls  of  Scammozi,  Calandaiio,  Bar- 
bologi,  and  Dapontet 
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Werb  an  intelligent  foreigner  pos- 
sessed of  an  agrunillwal  eye,  to  land 
from  a  packet  at  Fabnouth,  and  thence 
to  proceed  slowly  northward  till  he 
reached  the  shores  of  Sutherland  or 
Caithness,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
atruck  with  the  fact,  that  some  coun- 
ties were  far  a-head  of  others  in  the 
culture  of  the  land,  even  where  soil 
and  climate  and  local  situation  were 
equally  propitious.  He  might  say» 
'<  In  my  country  I  can  understand 
why  such  things  should  be ;  but  here, 
where  the  press  is  free,  where  know- 
ledge of  every  kind,  and  in  the  cheap- 
est forms,  is  in  perpetual  circulation — 
where  roads,  which  are  the  boast  of 
Europe,  and  railroads  unsurpassed, 
make  every  man  accessible  to  every 
other — I  should  have  expected  a 
greater  uniformity  in  Uie  methods  of 


culture,  a  wider  diffhsion  of  the  agri- 
cultural skill  which  1  hare  seen  so 
strikingly  displayed  in  aome  parts  of 
the  isluid.*' 

It  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  thu  diversi- 
ty, but  that  it  exists  in  a  degree  which 
b  highly  prejudicial  to  the  national 
interests,  will  appear  by  a  very  aim^ 
statement. 

There  are,  in  Great  Britain  alone^ 
at  least  twenty  millions  of  acres  whidi 
are  capable  of  being  so  far  improved 
by  draining  or  otherwise,  aa  to  be  ca- 
pable of  yielding  an  annual  retorn 
each  of  one  quarter  of  com  above  Uidr 
present  produce.  Suppose  thia  im- 
provement to  be  eflfected,  we  should 
then  raise  twenty  millions  of  qnartefs 
in  addidon  to  our  present  crops— a 
quantity  equal  to  one  third  of  onr  as- 


*  Zectwree  on  AgrkuUwral  Chemistry  and  Oeology*    Farts  I.  and  XL    8to. 
Pp.  432. 

JSlements  of  Agricultural  Chemietry  and  Oeoloffy.    By  Jsmes  F.  W.  Jofanstoa, 
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tual  consumpdon*  We  should  haye  in 
fact  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  of 
quarters  of  grain  of  various  kinds  to 
export,  were  the  known  methods  of 
improvement  only  applied  to  the 
whole  land.  Or,  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, since  the  population,  at  the  pre^ 
sent  rate  of  increase,  will  be  one* third 
greater  in  twenty-five  years,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  known  means  over 
the  entire  island,  would  keep  ns  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supply  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Were  it  possible  for  an  act  of  the 
legislature  to  eompel  the  adoption  of 
such  methods  within  a  given  time, 
British  agriculture  might  dispense 
with  any  addition  to  the  actual  sum 
of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  their  art,  already 
afloat  among  the  more  intelligent  of 
her  cultivators.  She  might  cast  aside 
all  regard  for  new  manures,  for  new 
methods  of  tillage,  or  for  any  further 
investigation  of  the  scientific  principles 
upon  which  the  art  of  culture  entirely 
rests — for  another  quarter  of  a  century 
at  least. 

But  how  many  private  interests  are 
involved  in  such  a  general  improve- 
ment— ^how  many  prejudices  opposed 
to  it  I  No  legislature  could  ever  be 
found  to  order,  no  executive  would  ever 
be  able  to  enforce,  so  great  an  agricul- 
tural revolution.  Capital  and  labour 
would  both  be  deficient.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  money  would 
require  to  be  withdrawn  from  other 
investments,  and  permanently  burled 
in  the  land.  Thousands  of  proprietors 
would  find  it  necessary  to  sell  or 
mortgage  one  part  of  their  estates,  in 
order  to  drain  the  rest  We  may 
hope  and  trust  that  such  a  change  will 
be  gradually  and  surely  effected,  but 
we  cannot  reasonably  expect  it  to  be 
eompletely  brought  about  within  any 
assignable  number  of  years. 

Existing  knowledge  and  skill,  there- 
fore,  may  gradually  spread  them- 
selves ;  but  we  can  never  hope  to  see 
them  uniformly  diffused  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  land.  If  there 
be  any  other  means  of  improving 
agriculture,  we  ought  not  to  place  our 
whole  reliance  on  the  slow  adoption  in 
one  county  of  such  better  and  mora 
productive  methods  as  are  now  known 
to  be  practised  in  other  counties. 

Inequalities  similar  in  kind  to  those 
which  now  exist — though  perhaps  not 
equal  in  degree,  or  so  striking  to  Uie 
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eye— will  always  be  observable ;  and 
doubtful  as  the  statement  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  on  the  continuance  of 
such  inequalities,  the  surest  and  best 
founded  hopes  of  the  community  are 
in  reality  to  be  placed. 

We  anticipate  that  those  districts 
which  are  in  arrear,  will  henceforth  ra- 
pidly advance— but  we  are  equally  safe 
m  assuming  that  those  which  are  already 
in  advance  will  not  sUnd  still.  In  coun- 
tries like  ours,  which  are  eminently 
progrmive,  once  set  a  class  of  men 
m  motion  and  they  cannot  safely  stand 
still— nay,  the  longer  they  move  the 
more  unwilling  they  become  to  sink 
again  to  rest.  We  are  safe,  then,  in 
expecting  that  our  most  comparative- 
ly fruitful  districts  now,  will  continue 
to  bear  the  same  pre-eminence  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  movement  for 
many  years  to  come.  It  may  be  true 
that  those  who  have  lingered  long  be- 
hind, content  to  rest  in  the  shadows 
of  the  valley,  will,  when  stimulated  to 
surmount  the  first  elevation  on  which 
the  sunbeams  rest,  often  start  for- 
ward, smitten  with  au  eager  love  of 
light,  and  push  rapidly  on  towards 
brighter  heights;  yet  on  those  who 
have  gone  before  them,  there  operates 
a  double  impulse — they  long  to  reach 
those  higher  peaks  from  which  the 
source  of  light  himself  may  be  fully 
seen,  and  they  fear  to  be  anticipated 
by  those  who  are  visibly  following 
them  far  beneath. 

But,  in  order  that  this  advanced 
body  may  still  keep  their  distance  in 
front,  no  means  must  be  neglected  for 
clearing  the  way  before  them.  Ob- 
stacles must  be  removed,  facilities 
must  be  afforded,  instructions  must  be 
distinctly  given,  and  pioneers  of  eveij 
arm  must  be  employed^  to  aid  their 
progress.  In  other  words,  neither  the 
assistance  of  new  manures,  or  of  new 
methods  of  culture,  nor  the  sugges- 
tions of  science,  nor  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  scientific  principles  which 
bear  upon  practical  agriculture,  can 
be  safely  neglected.  If  the  lands 
which  are  in  arrear  adopt  from  the 
more  improved,  and  the  tatter  by  the 
aid  of  wider  and  sounder  knowledge 
be  rendered  still  more  productive— 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  produce  of 
all  increased,  and  such  a  degree  of 
emulation  kept  up,  as  shall  render  it 
impossible  for  a  prudent  man  to  say 
where  the  progress  of  British  agricul- 
ture is  likely  to  come  to  a  stand. 
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The  above  observaiionsi  among 
other  points,  willy  we  trust,  satisfy  our 
readers  of  this — that  the  comparative 
perfection  of  the  agriculture  of  any 
part  of  our  island,  will  not  Justify  us 
in  supposing  that  the  principles  of 
agriculture  are  sufficiently  understood, 
but  rather  that  this  very  high  condi- 
tion of  agricultural  practice,  only  ren- 
ders more  imperative  the  further  pro- 
secution, and  the  still  wider  diflfusion, 
of  agricultural  science. 

the  literature  of  a  country  in  any 
department  of  knowledge,  may  be 
taken  as  a  very  fair  standard  of  the 
state  of  knowledge  in  that  department, 
and  of  the  demand  which  exists 
among  the  people  for  that  species  of 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  Great  Britain  in  the  de- 
partment of  scientific  agriculture,  we 
can  safely  refer  to  the  two  works  now 
before  us  ;  while  the  demand  for  ibuch 
knowledge  which  has  been  lately 
awakened  amona  us,  is  proved  by  the 
interest  which  tne  Lectures  on  Agri- 
cultural  ChtmUtry  and  Geology  have 
already  so  generally  ezciteoV  We 
make  this  reference  with  the  more 
confidence,  from  finding  that  this  work 
bas  already  been  pronounced,  by  the 
highest  American  authority,  to  be 
**  unquestionably  the  most  important 
addition  that  has  recently  been  made 
to  popular  science,  and  as  destined  to 
exert  an  eitensively  beneficial  infiu- 
ence  in  the  Uoitjed  States.'* 

Two  other  writers  in  our  country 
have  preceded  our  author  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subjects 
These  were  the  late  Lord  Dundooald 
and  the  illustrious  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy.  The  former  confined  himself 
to  the  application  of  known  chemical 

Srinciples  to  the  illustration  of  the  or- 
inary  methods  of  culture,  and  he 
threw  out  many  happy  suggestions, 
which,  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees^ 
bad  been  more  or  less  extensively 
adopted  when  the  attention  of  Davy 
was  drawn  to  the  subject.  He  cor- 
rected the  theoretical  views  of  Lord 
Dundonald  by  the  sounder  knowledge 
of  his  time,  brought  more  prominent- 
ly forward  the  influence  of  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  soil,  showed 
that  in  tracing  the  origin  of  her 
foils,  agriculture  became  connected 
with  geology,  then  a  young  and  rising 
branch  of  know  ledger  and  ofiered  new 
explanations  of  many  natural  pheno» 
mena.     He  also  threw  oiit  many  im- 
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portant  suggestion^.  And  though, 
from  the  ud  willingness  of  men  in  ha 
day  to  listen  to  the  recommendatioes 
of  theory  —  an  unwillingness  sdU  far 
from  being  overcome  among  pracdcal 
agricuUurists^these  aog^gestions  did 
not  in  many  cases  bear  immediate  sod 
palpable  fruit,  yet  the  turniDg  over 
and  frequent  consideration  of  ail  that 
his  book  contains,  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  practical  men  for  a  qiur- 
ter  ofa  century,  has  unquestionably  led 
to  many  important  amelloratioDs  ia 
agricultural  practice. 

It  is  an  unfair  and  a  narrow-minded 
principle  Upon  which  some  men  pro- 
ceed, who  refuse  to  allow  to  Bcieoee 
any  credit  in  the  advancement  of  tkis 
or  that  art,  unless  in  so  far  as  its  cul- 
tivators can  lay  their  fingers  on  thii 
or  that  invention,  on  this  or  that  di- 
rect improvement,  made  at  once,  and 
immediately  recommended  from  the  la- 
boratories of  science.    The  moment  s 
scientific  fact  is  clearly  eatablishedyor 
principle  discovered,  it  is  published 
and  widely  difi\i8ed  among  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge.   It  is  stored  np  id 
the  minds  of  the  well-informed,  among 
other  received  principles  to  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  any  difficulties  that 
may  occur  in  the  experience  of  each. 
The  same  chemical  principle  which 
solves  an  important  problem  to  the 
calico  printer,  and  removes  a  difficulty 
out  of  the  way  of  the  worker  in  me- 
tals, may  suggest  an  improvement  to 
the  enlightened  agriculturist  that  will 
materiaUy  alter  his  general  practice. 
The  same  geological  observation  which 
seems  to  say  to  the  miner,  buy  a  pro- 
perty here,  or  settle  there-^or  to  the 
iron  smelter,  here  fix  your  furnaces, 
the  same  observation  says  to  the  far- 
mer, remove  to  a  distance  from  this 
spot,  the  land  here  is  bad,  bat  yoa 
will  find  an  excellent  location  no  great 
way  off,  in  this  or  that  directioD. 
And  yet  no  one  ever  thinks  of  record- 
ing things  such  as  these  among  the 
triumphs  of  science ;  nor  would  a  wise 
man  rest  the  claims  of  science  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  cultivators  of 
one  or  the  other  art*  upon  its  having 
made  this  or  that  discovery  which 
specially,  strikingly,  and  directly  be- 
nefited them.     The  real  triumph  of 
science  is,  that  you  can  perform  no 
valuable  process  in  any  known  art 
which  a  knowledge  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples on  the  part  of  some  one  has  not 
helped  to  bring  into  its  present  state 
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of  efficieney*  The  more  generallj 
Boieatific  knowledge  is  spread,  the  more 
numerous  mast  Its  less  strikingy  but* 
in  the  aggregate*  most  important  ap- 
plications beeome ;  and  yet  the  more 
difficult  also  to  detect  and  distinctly 
to  specify*  Thousands  of  tiich  appli- 
cations are  madci  of  which  no  record 
b  kepti  because  well-informed  men 
are  unwilling  to  claim  any  special 
merit  for  what  they  feel  satisfied  that 
hundreds  of  other  men,  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  themselTes  would 
have  done  as  well>  and  if  better  fur- 
nished with  knowledge  than  them- 
self  esy  perhaps  much  more  efficiently. 

To  what  then  does  such  a  conside- 
ration of  the  subject  as  this  naturally 
lead  us  ?  To  undervalue  science*  and 
to  take  less  heed  to  her  diflfusion»  un- 
less she  can  bear  many  magniflcent 
trophies  before  us»  as  evidences  of  her 
might  in  this  or  that  field  of  human 
art?  No*  but  to  encourage,  rather^ 
her  80  large  and  abundant  spread 
among  the  cultivators  of  all  arts,  that 
we  may  heaf  bat  seldom  of  great  dif- 
ficulties being  overcome,  that,  likd 
summer  showers  and  heavy  dews,  de- 
scending day  by  day  over  all  the  land, 
a  less  interrupted  fertility  and  a  hap- 
pier climate  may  prevail,  than  where 
long  heats,  followed  by  fearful  thun- 
der storms  and  deluges  of  rain,  are 
succeeded  by  one  rapid  rush  of  al- 
most instantaneous  vegetation. 

Thus  has  science  fur  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  been  operating  upon 
British  agriculture ;  thus  slowly  have 
chemical  principles  been  making  thehr 
way  into  the  every*day  knowledge  of 
the  practical  farmer;  and  you  can 
hardly  now  go  into  a  comer  of  the 
land  so  remote,  where,  In  the  month 
of  the  practical  iftan,  yon  will  not  find 
some  common  saying  which  has  its 
obvious  cHgin,  unknown  to  him,  in 
some  long  recognised  selentifie  prin- 
ciple. The  application  of  such  pria- 
ciplei  being  once  made,  they  may  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  saying 
which  embodies  them  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  without  one  in  a  score,  among 
the  practical  men  who  are  familiar  with 
the  application*  having  ever  once  ima- 
gined that  they  were  indebted  for  it  to 
that  very  theory  which  in  general  they 
are  iochoed  to  treat  so  lightly.  And 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  such  are  the 
true  triumphs  of  science*  and  so  long 
as  she  does  general  and  extensive 
good,  she  can  content  herself  in  re- 


maining unknown  among  those  upon 
whom  her  benefits  have  been  largely 
conferred. 

We  have  not  made  these  observa* 
tions  because  there  are  not  very  man  j 
known  and  immediate  instances  in 
which  science  has  directly  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  agri^* 
Otilture*  but  because  we  are  per* 
Buaded  that  what  chemistry,  botany, 
and  geology  are  said  to  have  dobe^ 
forms  scareely  a  tittle  of  the  real  be- 
nefits they  have  been  the  means  of 
conferring  upon  this  important  art. 
A  general  survey  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject* as  treated  of  in  the  two  works  of 
Mr  Johnston  now  before  us*  will  serve 
to  illustrate  both  these  points. 
.  The  Lecturee  are  divided  into  fonr 
parts,  of  which  only  two*  occupying 
nearly  500  pages*  are  yet  before  the 
public.  The  JSieinaUe  form  an  entire 
and  separate  work*  which  exhibits  a . 
brief*  familiar*  and  simple  sketch  of  the 
whole  subject*  and  is  intended,  as  the 
author  expresses  it, "  to  awaken  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  less  instructed,  rather  than 
to  eatigfy  the  demands  of  the  philoso- 
phical agriculturist*  and  thus  to  allure 
the  former  in  quest  of  further  know- 
ledge and  more  accurate  details  to  hia 
larger  work.**  The  first  part  of  the 
Lectures  is  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  organic  or  combustible 
part  of  plants ;  the  second  to  the  in- 
organic or  incombustible  part— that 
which  remains  l>ehind  when  vegetable 
substances  are  burned,  and  to  the 
nature,  origin,  and  chemical  constitn- 
tion  of  the  soils  in  which  plants 
grow*  and  from  which  alone  they  de- 
rive this  incombustible  or  earthy  por- 
tion. 

After  some  interesting  and  highly 
Important  preliminary  observations  on 
the  connexion  between  agriculture  and 
the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  geolog^* 
on  the  prospects  of  benefit  to  the  art 
of  culture  of  which  the  rapid  progreis 
of  these  ftciences  gives  assurance,  and 
on  the  importance  of  giving  some 
systematic  inst^uction  in  these  branches 
of  knowledge  to  the  fntnre  land- 
lords of  the  country  in  our  higheftt 
seminaries  of  learnings  our  author 
proceeds  to  consider*  in  order*  the 
several  questions  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  in  reference  to  the 
organic  part  of  plants.  Of  what  ele- 
ments does  it  consist,  in  what  form  do 
these  elementsenter  into  plants,  whence 
do  plants  draw  their  supplies  of  these 
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elementsy  and  how*  when  introduced 
into  the  roots  and  learesy  do  they  be- 
come ehang^  intd  the  substanoes  of 
irhich  foU-grovrn  plants  eonsist  ?  This 
is  an  exceedingly  natural  order»  and 
each  of  the  topim  is  dearlvy  and*  so 
far  as  they  admit  of  it,  simply  ex- 
pldned.  The  unlearned  reader  will, 
indeedy  if  he  dip  at  once  into  the  se- 
Tenth  or  eighth  lecture,  find  himself 
occasionally  perplexed  by  new  names 
and  symboU  of  unknown  signification  ; 
but  if  he  b^n  at  the  beginning,  he 
will  find  erery  thing  easy  and  readily 
intelligible. 

When  Ycgetable  substances,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  straw,  hay, 
wood,  &c.,  are  bnmed  in  the  air,  they 
almost  entirely  disappear,  leaying 
only  firom  one  to  five,  and  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of 
ash.  That  which  bums  away  is  called 
the  organic  part,  and  consists  entirely 
of  charcoal  (carbon)  in  combination 
with  one  or  more  of  three  well-known 
gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen. The  properties  of  these  cde* 
mentary  substances  are  first  explained* 
and  the  attention  drawn  to  the  asto- 
nishing fact,  that  by  the  union  of  these 
four  elements  only,  the  skill  of  the 
Deity  has  known  to  build  up  all  those 
▼aried  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  or- 
nament the  face  of  the  dead  earth — 
ministering  at  the  same  time  to  the  de- 
light of  the  eye,  and.  to  the  support 
of  the  life  of  sll  living  beings*.  After 
this  comes  the  enquiry — In  what  form 
these  four  elementary  substances  enter 
into  the  circulation  of  plants  ?  As  to 
the  hydrogen,  it  appears  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  a  sufficient  supply 
enters  into  and  always  exists  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants  in  the  form  of  water, 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen only.  The  fact  Uiat  water  is 
composed  of  these  two  gases  is  also 
familiar  to  us ;  and  yet  how  truly  won- 
derful it  is  that  hydrogen,  which  lifts 
balloons  from  the  earth,  and  oxygen, 
which  is  to  us  the  breath  of  life,  and 
in  which  all  bodies  bum  with  an  in- 
tolerable brilliancy — ^that  these  two 
gases,  by  the  single  snap  of  an  elec- 
tric spark,  shonld  be  at  once  con- 
densed, compressed,  chained  down  as 
it  were  into  a  fluid  which  is  the  great- 
est enemy  to  fire,  which  is  of  weight 
enough  to  bear  every  thing  before  its 
resisUess  torrents,  and  on  the  surface 
of  which,  in  the  '*  great  deeps,**  the 
mightiest  works  of  man  are  tossed  as 
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a  child's  plaything.  No  ficti<m  wfaidi 
the  mind  of  man  ever  eoneeiTed  is 
half  so  wonderfol  as  thla  one  natorsl 
troth. 

Water  is  the  life  of  plants— «<  Can 
the  rosh  grow  without  mire,  can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?*'  Thevabe 
of  this  liquid  is  more  seen  in  tropical 
climates,  but  it  strikes  the  willing  ob- 
server wherever  his  lot  may  be  easL 
Its  relations  to  vegetable  life  are  ex- 
plained at  some  length  by  our  author, 
and  we  select,  as  an  illustration  of  bit 
mode  of  treating  such  subjects,  what 
he  says  in  regard  to  dew,  and  tiie  more 
willingly,  because  he  condndes  wiA 
some  general  reflections  which  flov 
naturally  from  the  considerations  hb 
has  presented,  and  with  which,  from 
B,pwrelff  sdeniifie  writer,  we  can  cor- 
dially coincide. 

*'  The  dew,  celebrated  throogii  all  tioKt 
and  in  every  tongue  for  its  sweet  InfiBeaeei^ 
presents  the  most  baantifnl  aod  atrikiiv 
iUastiation  of  the  agency  of  water  m  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  exhibits  one  of 
those  wiae  and  bovntiful  adaptatioai,  bf 
which  the  whole  system  of  things,  ■^MMt*. 
and  inanimate,  is  fitted  and  bomd  toge^ 
ther. 

*'  AU  bodies  on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  eartk 
radiate,  or  throw  ont  rays  of  beat,  is 
straight  lines— every  warmer  body  to  every 
colder;  and  the  entire  surface  la  itself 
continually  sending  rays  upwards  thnrngli 
the  clear  air  into  free  space.  Thus  on  the 
earth's  surfiue  all  bodies  strive,  as  it  werc^ 
after  an  equal  temperature,  (an  eqoiKbriua 
of  heat,)  while  the  surface  as  a  whole 
tends  cnnsdnaUy  towards  a  cooler  state. 
But  while  the  sun  shines  this  cooiii^  will 
not  take  place,  for  the  earth  them  recnrei 
in  general  more  heat  than  it  gives  eff;  and 
if  the  dear  sky  be  shut  out  by  a  caac»|^  of 
clouds,  Acse  will  arrest  and  again  throw 
back  a  portion  of  the  heat,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  so  speedily  disaipated.  At 
night,  then,  when  the  sun  is  •*«tMtt,  the 
earth  will  cool  the  most ;  on  clear  aigbti 
also  more  thata  when  it  is  cloudy  ;  and  when 
clouds  only  partially  obscure  the  Ay, 
those  psrts  will  become  coolest  which  look 
towards  the  clearest  portions  of  the  heavens. 

'*  Now  when  the  surfkce  cools,  the  air 
in  contact  with  it  must  cool  also ;  and, 
like  the  warm  currents  on  the  mouataia 
side,  must  forsake  a  portion  of  the  watery 
vapour  it  has  hitherto  Tetained.  This 
water,  like  the  floating  mist  on  the  bills, 
descends  in  partides  ahnoot  infinitely  mi- 
nute.  These  parUeles  oolleet  oa  every 
leaflet,  and  suspend  themielves  firom  eveiy 
blade  of  grass,  in  drops  of  *  pearly  dew.' 

*'  And  mark  here  a  beantifal 
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tlon.  Different  mbstsncM  are  endowtd 
with  the  property  of  radiating  their  heat, 
and  of  that  becoming  oool  with  dilferent  de« 
greea  of  rapidity;  and  those  Bubstances 
which  in  the  air  become  cool  first,  alto 
attract  first  and  most  abundantly  the  par- 
tides  of  falling  dew.  Thos  in  the  cool  of 
a  summer's  evening  the  grass  plat  is  wet, 
while  the  gravel  walk  is  dry;  and  the 
thirsty  pasture  and  every  green  leaf  are 
drinking  in  the  descending  moisture,  while 
the  naked  land  and  the  barren  highway 
are  still  unconscious  of  its  fisll. 

**  How  beautiful  is  the  contrivance  by 
which  water  is  thus  evaporated  or  dis- 
tilled as  it  were  into  the  atmosphere<— 
largely  perhaps  firom  some  particular  spots 
—then  diffused  equably  through  the  wide 
and  restless  air— -and  afterwards  precipi- 
tated again  in  refreshing  showers  or  in  long 
mysterious  dews !  But  how  much  more 
beautiful  the  contrivance,  I  might  almost 
say  the  instinctive  tendency,  by  which  the 
dew  selects  the  objects  on  which  it  delights 
lo  fidl ;  descending  first  on  every  living 
plant,  copiously  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  each,  and  expending  its  superfluity 
only,  on  the  unproductive  waste ! 

**  And  equally  kind  and  bonntifttl,  yet 
provident,  is  nature  in  all  her  operations, 
and  through  all  her  works.  Neither  skill 
nor  materials  are  ever  wasted;  and  yet 
she  ungrudgingly  dispenses  her  favours, 
apparently  without  measure — and  has  sub- 
jected dead  matter  to  laws  which  compel 
it  to  minister,  and  yet  with  a  most  ready 
willingBess,  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
every  liring  thing. 

"  And  how  unceasingly  does  she  press 
this  her  example  not  only  of  unbounded 
goodness,  but  of  universal  charity— above 
all  other  men— on  the  attention  of  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  I  Does  the  com  spring 
more  freshly  when  scattered  by  a  Protes- 
tant hand — are  the  harvests  more  abun- 
dant on  a  Catholic  soil — and  does  not  the 
sun  shine  alike,  and  the  dew  descend,  on 
the  domains  of  each  political  party  ? 

"  So  science,  from  her  daily  converse 
with  nature,  fails  not  to  take  her  hue  and 
colour  from  the  perception  of  this  uni- 
versal love  and  bounty.  Party  and  secta- 
rian differences  dwindle  away  and  dlsap* 
pear  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  daily 
occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
boundless  munificence  of  the  Great  Impar- 
tial ;  he  sees  himself  standing  in  one  com- 
mon relation  to  all  his  fellow-men,  and 
feels  himself  to  be  most  completely  per- 
forming his  part  in  Ufe,  when  he  is  able 
in  any  way  or  in  any  measure  to  contribute 
to  the  general  weliisre  of  alt 

*«  It  is  in  this  sense  too  that  scieDce^ 
tracing  the  footsteps  of  the  Deity  in  all  his 
works,  and  from  them  deducing  his  Intel* 
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ligenoe  and  his  universal  goodness— it  is 
in  this  sense  that  science  is  of  no  sect,  or 
of  no  party,  but  is  equally  the  prorinee,  and 
the  property,  and  the  friend  of  all,** 

The  atmosphere  oonsists  ehiefly  of 

r*rogen  and  nitrogen,  bnt  contains 
a  Tory  small  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid— one  gallon  in  two  thousand  Ayb 
hundred.  This  carbonic  add  consists 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  only — it  is  the 
gas  that  escapes  from  soda  water  and 
sparkling  champagne*  The  leaves 
and  other  green  parts  of  plants,  in  the 
sunshine^  absorb  it  from  the  air,  de« 
compose  it,  as  chemists  call  the  pro- 
cess* returning  the  oxygen  to  the  at- 
mosphere*  and  retaining  the  carbon* 
Plants  thus  dearly  obtain  carbon  from 
the  ur,  and  in  larger  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  leaf  they  hang 
out,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  sun- 
shine. Bui  the  earth  also  contains  ve- 
ffetable  matter,  from  which  the  roots 
draw  part  of  thdr  sustenance — of 
thdr  carbon,  that  is— >in  the  form  of 
certain  soluble  oiganic  compounds, 
which  are  naturally  produced  during 
the  decay  of  Tegetable  and  animU 
substances.  But  here  physiologists 
and  chemists  are  at  real  or  apparent 
yariance  with  each  other,  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  carbon  which  plants 
derive  from  the  soil.  The  old  phy« 
ndogists,  and  some  of  the  less  in- 
structed of  the  existing  race^  seeing 
that  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter 
gave  generally  luxuriant  crops,  that 
by  addmg  yegetable  and  animd  ma- 
nures to  these  soils  they  were  rendered 
still  more  prodoctiye,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  so  very  small — ^bave  ge- 
nerally advanced  and  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  sustenance  of  plants 
—their  carbon— >is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  soil — that  what  they  draw  from  the 
dr  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
actud  substance.  This  opinion  has 
been  sulgected  by  its  defenders  to 
strange  twistings  and  stretchings,  to 
account  for  such  facts  as  these :  A  field 
dmost  destitute  of  vegetable  matter 
is  Idd  down  to  grass,  when  year  by 
year,  though  depastured  all  the  while, 
the  vegetable  matter  increases,  till  at 
length  four  or  six  inches  of  rich,  dark, 
vegetable  mould  are  formed  upon  its 
surface.  Or  a  waste  is  planted  with 
trees,  which  every  succeeding  autumn 
shed  thdr  leaves  on  the  snnaoe,  and 
though  much  is  carried  off  in  thinnings^ 
and  tiie  entire  forest  is  sent  to  market 
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when  tbe  trees  are  of  sufficient  size,  yet 
the  soilcoDtaios  more  vegetable  matter 
at  the  end  of  all  this  than  it  did  at  the 
beginning.  Or  a  tree  falls  across  a 
Btreamt  dams  up  tbe  water,  and  pro- 
duces a  marshy  spot,  rushes  and  weeds 
spring  up,  mosses  take  root  and  grow, 
year  after  year  new  shoots  are  sent 
forth  and  die,  vegetable  matter  accu- 
mulates, a  bog,  and  finally  a  thick  bed 
of  peat  is  formed.  Physiologists  of 
the  old  school  may  doubt,  but  common 
sense  tells  us  that  tbe  increase  of  ve- 
getable matter  in  all  these  cases — of  its 
oarbon,  that  is*-miut  have  been  d** 
rived  from  tbe  air. 

This  conclusion  does  not  imply  that 
a  given  plant  or  crop,  that  the  indi- 
vidual grasses,  or  trees,  or  mosses,  in 
oar  three  oases,  have  not  each  derived 
1^  portion  of  their  sustenance  from  the 
soil.  Tbe  roots  of  our  trees,  for  ex- 
ample, are  oontinually  drawing  solu- 
ble oiganic  matter  from  the  soil,  which 
they  send  up  to  the  branches  and 
leaves.  But  the  quantity  they  return 
to  it  in  the  leaves  they  shed,  and  in 
tbe  roots  themselves,  which  remain 
buried,  is  something  greater  than  what 
they  thus  send  up ;  and  thus  the  organic 
matter  slowly  increases.  In  our 
arable  lands  tbe  same  is  shown  by  tbe 
slow  decrease  of  vegetable  matter 
through  prolonged  c^tnre,  and  tbe 
consequent  necessity  of  either  adding 
a  'fresh  supply  of  organic  matter  to 
maintain  their  fertility,  or  of  leaving 
them  for  a  time  to  a  process  of  naturid 
recovery.  Still  the  question  remains 
undecided  between  tbe  two  parties— 
what  portion  of  their  cirbon  do  plants 
thus  derive  from  the  soil,  and  what 
from  the  air  ?  It  appears  that  borage 
has  been  long  grown  in  Germany,  for 
the  purpose  of  ploughing  in  as  a  green 
manure.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
Lampadius,  who  has  done  much  good 
service  to  scientific  agrioultnre,  made 
ui  experiment  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter with  which  this  plant  was  capable 
of  enriching  tbe  soil.  This  experiment 
led  him  to  tbe  conclusion  that  borage 
draws  no  less  than  ninetenihs  of  its 
carbon  from  the  air.  Much,  how- 
ever, must  depend  upon  the  climate 
and  soil ;  and  later  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  crops  we  usually  cul- ' 
tieato  for  food,  derive,  on  an  average, 
about  two- thirds  of  their  carbon  from 
the  air,  and,  consequently  that,  if  we 
add  to  the  sell,  in  the  Ibrm  of  manure, 
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one-third  of  what  we  take  off  in  tbe 
form  of  a  crop,  we  should  nuuBtain  it 
in  its  existing  state  of  lichDesSy  in  so 
far  as  this  depends  upon  vegetable 
matter,  were  there  not  other  canses 
in  operation  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  aolla  that 
are  continually    turned   up    by    the 

E lough.     Our  author  thus  concludes 
is  review  of  this  question  : — 

*'  Being  thvs  fitted  by  Datura  to  draw 
their  BuBt^Qtnee — now   from    tbe    eaithi 
now  from  tbe  air,  and  now  from  both, 
af^rding  as  tbej  oan  moat  rea^iily  obtua 
it — pl^ti  are  capable  of  Uviog^ — ^tbonigh 
riMrely  a  robust  life — at  tbe  e^^paoM  of 
either.     The   prqpqrtion    of  tb«ir    food 
which  they  aetiuUy  .derive    from    each 
spnroe,  will  depend  upon  many  circaa. 
Bt»poes— op  the  nature  of  the  plant  iteelf 
—on  tbe  period  of  its  growth— oa  tho  soil 
ip  which  it  is  plantod— on  tbe  abwdaBce 
of  food  presented  to  either  eatrrmity— 
on  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  ciinak 
— on  the  duration  and  inteoaiiy  of  the 
Bunabina,  and  upoa  other  cireuoistanees  of 
a  sioiilar  kind— so  that  tbe  only  general 
law  seems  to  be,  that,  like  animals,  plaots 
have  alao  tbe  power  of  adapting  tbemaalTea, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  conditions  ia 
which  they  are  placed ;  and  of  aoppoftioc 
lifis  by  the  aid  of  such  pqstenance  sa  may 
be  within  their  reach. 

''  8uch  a  view  of  tbf  course  of  aalve 
ip  the  vegetable  kipgdom,  is  conaistaat,  I 
believe,  with  all  known  facU.  And  that 
the  Deity  has  bountifully  fitted  tba  variofia 
ordera  of  plants — with  ifhich  tbe  anrbee 
of  the  earth  is  at  onca  beantified  a|id  ren- 
dered capable  of  supporting  animal  life — 
tQ  draw  their  nourishment,  in  aome  spota 
more  from  the  air,  in  others  more  from  the 
aoil,  is  only  in  accordance  with  tbe  numer- 
ous provikiona  we  every  where  pereetve, 
for  the  preaervation  and  continuance  of  tbe 
present  condition  of  tbinga" 

Another  point  in  connexion  with 
tbe  organic  food  of  plants,  and  especi- 
ally the  source  of  their  carbon,  has 
recently  been  brought  into  perhaps 
unnatural  prominence  by  Liebig. 
Tbe  physiologistSi  believing  that  plants 
d^fiyed  from  thp  soil  by  far  the  great- 
est  proportion  of  th^ir  carboUf  natur- 
ally enquired  what  vegetable  substan- 
ce#  in  the  soil  eptared  into  their  roots 
apd  nfinistered  in  the  greatest  degree 
to  their  growth.  Tu  vegetable  mat- 
ter, generally,  they  gave  the  name  of 
Aiimics,  and  to  a  dark  brown  substance 
which  dissolves  out  of  the  soil,  wftien  it 
is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  oommon 
soda,  the  name  of  Aumte  add  was  ap« 
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plied.     This  ham!c  acid  being  often 
met  with  in  considerable  quantities  in 
fertile  soils,  has  been  generally  men- 
tioned by  foreign  agricultural  writers 
as  the  principalsourceof  that  portion 
of  the   carbon  which  plants    derive 
from  the  soil.     It  will  be  observed 
that  this  opinion  may  be  entertaioedy 
without  denying,  at  the  same  time,  that 
plants  derive  the  largest  portion  of 
their   sustenance  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere.     Liebig  has 
shown  that  the  bumic  acid  and  its 
earthy   compounds  are  so  sparingly 
soluble,  that,  were  all  the  water  which 
enters   the  roots  of  plants  to  carry 
with  it  as  much  of  them  as  it  could 
hold  in  solution,  it  would  still  convey 
to  the  stem  and  branches  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  carbon  they  contain. 
So  far  Llebig*s  argument  is  unassail- 
able ;  but  there  is  a  great  gulf,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  betwixt  the  obvious 
coDclusioo  from  this— that  hupaic  ^cidf 
namely,  and  Its  earthy  s^lts,  can  con- 
tribute but  little  to  tbe  general  nour- 
ishment of  plapts,  aad  that  which  be 
affects  to  draw  from  it — that  humic 
aoid  iu  no  other  way  can  directly  ooo* 
tribute  to  the  nourbbmenc  of  plants, 
and  that  the  only  use  of  the  entire  vege* 
table  matter  in  the  soil  is,  by  its  de- 
cay, to  yield  carbctoicacid  to  the  roots. 
The  compounds  of  humic  aeid,  with 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  it  has  yet  to  be 

f proved  that  they  may  not,  especially 
n  manured  land,  be  present  in  the 
soil,  and  -be  thence  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  while  it  is  certain,  also,tnat  other 
soluble  organic  substances  do  exist 
about  the  roots,  which,  therefore,  may 
enter  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant 
and  ajd  its  growth.    In  pbilosophical 

Suestions,  a  distinct  line  should  be 
rawn  between  dearly  established  facts, 
or  conclusions  legitimately  formed  from 
them,  and  the  mere  opinions  even  of 
tlie  most  eminent  men.  On  the  whole* 
we  are  inclined  to  hold  a  middle  way, 
and  with  our  author  to  consider  it  to 
be  satisfactorily  established  that,  while 
a  plant  sucks  in  by  its  leaves  and 
roots  much  carbon,  in  the  f^rm  of 
carbonic  aeid,  it  derives  a  variable 
portion  of  its  immediate  sustenance 
(of  its  carbon)  from  the  soluble  or- 
ganic substances  that  are  within  reach 
of  its  roots. 

This  fact  Is  never  doubted  by  the 

S radical  husb^pdmap*     It  forms  the 
^  asjs  of  xpany  of  bis  daily  ai\^  ^ost 
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important  operations,  irhile  the  results 
of  these  operations  are  further  prooft 
of  the  fact. 

We  pass  on  to  another  important 
question  connected  with  the  food  of 
plants,  in  regard  to  which  the  views 
of  our  author  differ  to  some  extent 
from  another  of  those  opinions  pro- 
pounded in  so  broad  and  general  a 
manner  in  the  recent  work  of  Liebig. 
Wie  allude  to  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  plants.     There  are  two  com- 
pounds from  which,  according  to  our 
author,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
plants,  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the 
globe,  derive  the  greatest  proportion  of 
their  nitrogen.    These  compounds  are 
ammonia,  which  consists  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  ;  and  nitric  acid,  which 
is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
only.     The  beneficial  action  of  am  mo« 
nia  upon  vegetation  has  been  long  re- 
cognized in    practice,  experimented 
Upon  by  philosophical  agriculturists, 
and  brought  prominently  forward  by 
writers  upon  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.     It  is  given  off  in  the 
gaseous  state  during  the  decay  of  the 
bodies  and    excretions    of   animals; 
and    therefore    wherever    such    are 
added,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  to 
the  soil,  the  ammonia  they  yield  must 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  which  the  plants 
that  grow  there  are  found  to  contain. 
In  one  of  those  numerous  experimental 
papers  with  which  Boussingault  has 
enriched  theoretical  agriculture,  he 
adverted  to  the  opinion  which  had 
been  long  entertained  by  some  that 
ammoniacal  vapours  probably  float  in 
the  atmosphere  in  minute  quantity, 
and   suggested   that   those    vapours 
might  probably  be  a  natural  source  of 
a  portion  of  tbe  nitrogen  which  is 
known  to  be  present  in  plants.    This 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
ammonia    in    the    atmosphere,    was 
founded  upon  the  known  fact  that 
ainmonia   does  escape    into  the    air 
during  tbe  decay  of  animal  substances, 
and  that  experimenters,  Brandos  amouff 
others,  as  earlv  as  1825,  bad  found 
ammoniacal  salts  in  rain  water.    Lie- 
])\g,  who  also  found  a  sensible  quantity 
of  ammonia  ip  rain  water,  has  recent- 
ly been  led  to  propound  the  opinion 
that  all  the  riitrogen    contained    ii^ 
plants  enters  them  in  the  form  of  am- 
monia, and  that  tbe  minute  portion 
which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  is  the 
source  from  which  |jhey  flerive  this 
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ammonia  wh«n  it  is  not  present  al- 
ready in  sufficient  qoantity  in  the  soil. 
On  reading  his  chapter  on  this  snb- 
jeetf  we  could  not  help  granting — what 
we  were  indeq4  prepared  to  concede^ 
and  in  which  all  recent  practical  and 
theoretical  writers  concur — ^that  am- 
monia is  of  great  value  in  promoting 
yegetation*  and  that  it  is  one  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  plants ;  but  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  para- 
graph>  which  asshmed  it  to  be  proved 
that  ammonia  is  the  only  source  from 
which  their  nitrogen  is  derived,  we 
fancied  that  we  must  have  inadvertent^ 
ly  missed  an  important  step  in  the  ar- 
gumeuty  and  we  turned  back  again  and 
carefully  retraced  our  steps  in  search 
of  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  rea- 
soning— ^but  in  vain.  It  i$  proved  that 
ammonia  is  very  useful  to  vegetation^ 
and  ought  never  to  be  wasted  in  good 
husbandry ;  but  it  is  thence  assumed 
by  Liebig  to  be  the  only  source  of 
nitrogen  to  living  vegetables.     We 
are  the  more  particular  in  insisting 
upon  thisy  because  the  writer,  borqe 
away  by  his  own  belief*  expresses 
himself  as  if  he  had  reaUy  deduced  hia 
opinion  from  legitimate  premiseSi  and 
because  we  have  seen  many  notices  of 
his  book,  in  which,  what  is  merely  an 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  really  sup- 
posed to  be  proved.    But  we  should 
DC  sorry  to  think  that  such  an  opinion 
was  capable  of  proof,  for  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  does  not  truly  represent 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  nature. 

The  author  of  the  works  now  be- 
fore us,  ^  appears  to  be  so  far  of  the 
aame  opinion  with  ourselves,  that  he 
mentions  another  important  sonree  of 
nitrogen  to  the  general  vegetation  of  the 
gkbof  as  he  expresses  it,  besides  the 
ammonia-— namely*  nitric  acid,  a  com- 
pound consisting,  as  we  have  already 
sud,  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  only.  The 
ar^ments  npon  which  he  rests  this 
opinion  are  stated  in  bis  eighth  lec- 
ture, and  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
To  us  one  authority,  not  quoted  by  Mr 
Johnston.  4s  conclusive.  In  a  work 
of  the  celebrated  Berzelius  of  Stock- 
holm, now  before  us,  and  which  was 
written  in  1829,  long  before  the 
opinions  now  in  question  were  agitat- 
ed, it  is  stated,  «that  every  flash  of 
lightning  that  passes  through  the  air 
must  produce  a  not  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  nitric  acid;*'  and  we  have 
seen  enough  of  the  incessant,  light- 
nings of  South  Ameiica,  and  of  the 
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thunders  that  precede  the  monsoons 
in  India,  to  satisfy  ua  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrio  acid  produoed  in 
the  air  must  be  really  enomMNu. 
When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  reedUeek 
that  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda 
have  been  observed  in  all  climates  to 
promote  vegetation  when  su-tilicially 
applied  to  plants,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  the  following'  sununaiy 
of  his  views,  which  for  the  saJte  of 
brevity  we  extract  from  his  £fememts, 
the  agency  of  nitric  acid  is  rather  under 
than  over  stated  by  our  author. 

*'  Nitric  add  is  also  naturally  fbrsMd, 
and  in  iome  countries  probsbly  in  Ufge 
quantities,  by  the  pssMge  of  etectridij 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  air,  aa  hia 
been  already  stated*  contains  nrach  oxjgta 
and  nitrogen  mixed  together,  iMit  when  en 
electric  spark  is  passed  through  a  qoaiitity 
of  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  two  vniH 
together  chemically,  so  that  every  ipark 
that  passes  forms  a  small  portion  of  nitris 
acid.  A  flash  of  lightning  is  only  a  luge 
electric  spark ;  and  bence  every  flaah  that 
crosses  the  air  produces  along  its  path  a 
quantity  of  this  acid.  Where  thmider- 
Btorras  are  frequent,  much  nitric  acid  moat 
be  produced  in  this  way  in  the  air.  It  is 
washed  down  by  the  rains^  ir  which  it  has 
frequently  been  detected,  and  thas  reaches 
the  Boily  where  it  produces  one  or  other  of 
the  nitrates  above  mentioned* 

**  It  haa  been  long  observed  that  those 
parts  of  India  are  the  most  fertile  in  which 
saltpetre  exists  in  the  soil  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  Nitrate  of  soda,  also,  in  this 
oonntry,  has  been  found  wonderfalfy  to 
promote  vegetation  in  many  localitias; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  ftreqnent  remark,  dist 
vegetation  seems  to  be  refreshed  and  in. 
rigorated  by  the  &II  of  a  thunder-afaower. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doebt 
that  nitric  acid  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  -And 
idnce  vegetation  is  most  luniriantiD  thoas 
parts  of  the  globe  where  thunder  or  lightning 
are  most  abundaoty  it  would  appear  as  if 
the  natural  production  of  this  eompooid 
body  in  the  air,  to  be  afterwards  biionght 
to  the  earth  by  the  rains,  were  a  wise  aod 
beneficent  contriranoe  by  which  the  health 
and  vigour  of  universal  vegetatiofi  ia  !&• 
tended  to  be  promoted. 

*'  It  is  from  this  nitric  acid,  thus  aniver- 
sally  produced  and  existing,  that  pUnu 
appear  to  derive  a  large,  probably,  taking 
vegetation  in  general,  the  largest  pertlon 
of  their  nitrogen.  In  aU  climates  they  aiss 
derive  a  portion  of  tbis  element  from  am- 
monia ;  but  less  from  tbis  source  in  tropi- 
cal than  in  temperate  dimatea.** 

Besides  nitric  acid  and  ammonii^ 
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there  are  other  suhstances  to  "which 
we  beUeve  plants  owe  a  part  of  their 
nitrogen  $  bnt  the8e>  we  allow,  are  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  important* 
and  we  shall  therefore  hasten  for- 
ward to  the  consideration  of  other 
topics* 

When  plants  hare  obtained  carbon, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  the  form  of  water, 
and  nitrogen  in  that  of  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia — how  does  the  living  plant 
transform  these  substances,  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  portions  of  its  own 
substance?  By  what  power  is  the 
alteration  effected— by  what  succession 
of  chemical  changes  is  the  final  result 
brought  about  ?  This  is  a  most  inte^ 
resting  part  of  the  subjectt  which  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  attempting  to 
enter  upon.  We  may  merely  state,  that 
the  author  shows,  in  a  rigorously  exact 
manner,  how,  in  theinterior  of  the  plant, 
the  starch  of  the  seed  is  first  converted 
into  the  sugar  of  the  sap,  how  this  is 
then  converted  into  starch,  or  into 
woody  fibre,  and  the  latter  again,  when 
it  is  required,  brought  back  into  the 
state  of  starch  or  sugar.  He  shows 
also,  how  nearly  all  these  changes 
can  be  imitated  by  the  art  of  the  che- 
mist in  his  laboratory  ;  and  hence  in- 
fers that  what  takes  place  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  plant,  Is  no  way  mysteri- 
ous in  AiW-— it  is  mainly  a  series  of 
purely  chemical  changes.  But  the 
mystery  in  living  vegetables,  as  in  li- 
ving animals,  is  the  process  by  which 
all  these  changes  are  regulated— 
which  says,  here  such  a  change  must 
take  place,  and  to  such  an  extent.  A 
living  plant  is  a  cunningly  contrived 
machine,  of  which  chemistry  can  de- 
scribe the  wheels  and  the  movements, 
but  of  which  she  may  never  be  able  to 
discover,  certainly  she  can  never 
hope  to  supply,  the  moving  power. 
What  says  our  author? 

^Looking  beck  at  the  vast  strides 
which  organic  chemistry  has  made  witbio 
the  test  twenty  years,  and  is  still  eontina- 
ing  to  make,  and  trusting  to  the  continued 
progress  of  human  diseovery,~some  san* 
guine  chemists  venture  to  anticipate  the 
time  when  the  art  of  man  shall  not  only 
acqoire  a  dominion  over  that  principle  of 
life,  by  the  agency  of  which  plants  now 
grow  and  alone  produce  food  for  man  and 
beast,— but  shall  be  able  also,  in  many 
cases,  to  imitate  or  dispense  with  the  ope- 
rations of  that  principle ;  and  to  predict 
that  the  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
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manufacture  by  art  those  necessaries  and 
'  luxuries  for  which  he  is  now  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

**  And  hariog  conquered  the  winds  and 
the  waves  by  the  power  of  steam,  is  man 
really  destined  to  gain  a  rictory  over  the 
uncertain  seasons  too?  Shall  he  come  at 
last  to  tread  the  soil  beneath  hb  feet  as  a 
really  useless  thing— to  disregard  the  ge- 
nial shower,  to  despise  the  influence  of 
the  balmy  dew — to  be  Indifferent  alike  to 
rain  and  drought  to  cloud  and  to  sunshine 
*-to  laugh  at  the  thousand  cares  of  the 
husbandman^— to  pity  the  useless  toil  and 
the  sleepless  anxieties  of  the  ancient  til- 
lers of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  order  of  nature 
through  all  past  time  to  be  reversed  ?  Are 
the  entire  constitution  of  society,  and  the 
habits  Snd  pursuits  of  the  whole  human 
race,  to  be  completely  altered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  knowledge  ? 

"  By  placing  before  man  so  many  in« 
dtements  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  will  of  the  Deity  is — ^that  out  of  this 
increase  of  wisdom  he  should  extract  the 
means  of  increased  happiness  and  enjoy- 
ment also.  But  Set  a  man  free  from  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  earth  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  and  you  take  from  him  at 
the  same  time  the  calm  and  tranquil 
pleasures  of  a  country  life— the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  the  returning  seasons — the 
cheerful  health  and  happiness  that  wait 
upon  labour  in  the  free  air  and  beneath 
the  bright  sun  of  heaven.  And  for  what  ? 
*— only  to  imprison  him  in  manufactories, 
to  condemn  him  to  the  fretful  and  feverish 
life  of  crowded  cities. 

''  To  such  ends,  I  trust,  science  is  not 
destined  to  lead ;  and  ha  ia  not  only  un- 
reasonably, but  thoughtlessly  sanguine, 
who  would  hope  to  derive  i^om  organic 
chemistry  such  power  over  dead  matter  as 
to  be  able  to  fashion  it  into  food  for  li- 
ving animals.  With  such  cousequences 
before  us,  it  seems  almost  sinful  to  wish 
for  it." 

The  second  part  of  the  Leciures  is 
devoted  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
of  plants,  and  to  the  geological  and 
chemical  relations  of  soils.  We  shall 
first  complete  our  survey  of  the  new- 
est views  in  regard  to  the  food  of 
plants.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  the  various  parts  of  ve- 
gpetables,  when  burned  in  the  air,  leave 
behind  a  comparatively  inconsiderable 
proportion  oi^ earthy  or  incombustible 
matter.  Such  is  the  common  wood- 
ash,  and  such  the  ash  left  when  heaps 
of  weeds  or  the  parings  of  our  grass 
fields  are  burned.  What  is  the  use 
of  this  incombustible  matter — what 
purpose  does  it  serve  In  the  plant-s 
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whence  is  it  derived  ?  Is  it  only  pre- 
sent bj  accident — or  does  the  healthy 
plant  always  contain  it  ?  Is  its  quan- 
tity constant,  and  does  the  same  plant 
always  yield  the  same  kind  of  ash? 
For  an  answer  to  all  these  questions 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work* 
before  us ;  but  it  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  progress  of  opinion  upon 
this  branch  of  vegetable  chemistry.^ 
BOt  only  because  the  subject  ia  ex- 
oeedingly  ourions  initaeifybutbeeause 
the  present  state  of  opinion  on  this 
•object  Is  connected  with  all  the  re- 
cent inoprovenientB  in  agricultural 
praettce,  has  suggested  many  of  them^ 
and  is  now  directing  the  enlightened 
farmer,  often  unconsciously,  in  all  his 
most  promising  practical  investiga- 
tions. 

The  ash  of  plants,  until  a  very  re- 
cent period,  was  considered  by  the 
vegetable  physiologists — who,  indeed^ 
esteemed  themselves  the  judges  para- 
mount in  this  domain — as  accidentally 
present*  or  at  least  as  performing  no 
important  or  necessary  function  in  re« 
ference  to  vegetable  life.  No  account 
was  taken  of  it,  therefore«  in  theory  i 
and  in  practiea-^little  as  some  may 
think  agricultural  practice  in  past 
times  to  have  been  affected  by  th.eory 
*^iB  practice  this  opinion  of  the  phy- 
siologists led  to  the  adoption  and  jus* 
tification  of  the  most  pernicious  sys-* 
tem  of  husbandry ;  for  they  naturally 
reasoned  thus :  If  the  organic  or  com- 
bustible part  of  plants  be  the  only  im- 
portant, vital  or  essential  portion,  then 
of  manures  such  as  are  prepared  in 
the  farm-yard,  it  is  also  the  only  es- 
sential part — and  in  soils  the  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  matter— the  combustible 
parts  of  them,  that  is,  which  a]on9 
supply  the  plant  with  organic  foody- 
must  likewise  be  the  only  essential 
portion.  Accordingly,  vegetable  ma- 
nures, or  animal  excrements,  directly 
derived  from  vegetables,  were  alouQ 
considered  necessary  to  fertilize  the 
land  and  to  feed  the  crop ;  and  the 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  was  es- 
teemed to  be  at  once  the  soprce  and 
the  index  of  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. So  firmly  rooted  was  the  opinion, 
and  so  widely  spread,  and  so  long 
has  it  lingered  among  practical  meui 
that  some  of  our  readers  may,  eypn 
while  they  peruse  these  sentences,  be 
unwilling  to  acknowled^,  or  have  had 
no  opporti;nity  of  being  satisfied,  that 
)t  is  entirely  erron^us,      floweveri 
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among  other  errors  in  practice,  it  led 
to  the  total  neglect  of  the  inorganic  or 
incombustible  part  of  the  crops  carried 
from  the  land.     It  was  supposed  that 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  yegetable 
patter  was  always  kept  in  the  soil, 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  carrying 
off  what  the  land  produced,  or  in  ne- 
glecting that  part  of  the  crop  which 
was  of  no  economical  value  for  any 
other  purpose.     We  might  illustrate 
this  by  a  reference  both  to  still  exis- 
ting, and  to  many  now  exploded  prac- 
tices  among  ourselves,  but  we  rather 
advert  tp  a  custom  prevailiDe  amoD| 
our  transatlantic  brethren,  as  described 
in  the  very  interesting  work  of  one 
of  the  best  race  of  our  own  existing 
practical  farmers.    Thev  grow  wheat, 
sell  the  grain,    and  either   burn  or 
otherwise  waste  the  straw.  ^     After 
wheat  they  grow  clover,  which  they 
never  cut,  but  plough  in  for  green 
ipanure.     The  vegetable   matter  in 
the  soil  is  thus  kept  up,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  old  tneory  are  fulfilled, 
and  yet  the  land  is  inevitably  going 
to    ruin.     The    father   may    not  be 
aware  that  he  is  eating  sour  grapes ; 
but  the  children's  teeth  are  sure  to  be 
set  on  edge  nevertheless. 

Again,  our  West  India  planters, 
on  their  estates  ip  Jamaica  and  else- 
where, find  the  land  impoverished, 
and  they  hardiv  know  why.  There 
may  be  special  focal  oauees  bv  which 
it  is  aided  here  and  there,  but  the 
main  cause  is  the  same  as  In  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  canes  are  deprived 
of  their  juice  in  the  mill«  and  the 
trashy  as  the  refuse  canes  are  called, 
is  then  bprned  to  boil  the  sugar.  The 
ash  they  leave  is  often  considered 
as  worsp  than  useless — ^It  U  only  a 
troublesome  refuse. 

Can  any  one  doubt,  after  snch  ex- 
amples as  these,  that  all  our  practice 
is  modified  and  has  been  modified  bv 
theory,  either  for  good  or  for  bad  r 
Not  that  theory  has  at  onus  said  to 
the  farmer.  Do  this,  and  ho  hadi  done 
it,  but  the  opinions  of  the  vegetable 
physiologists  gradually  became  a  pait 
of  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
among  all  well-informed  men,  and, 
through  them,  gradually  influenced 
the  agricultural  pracdce  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe. 

Then  these  si^me  t|)eoretical  opi- 
nions led  to  curiops  shifts  an4  con- 
trivances ip  nomenclature.  It  wss 
BOW  ^d  tbepi  observed^  tha$  ^  addi- 
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tion  of  inorganic  matter  to  the  soil, 
of  wood  and  peat  ashe;,  of  kelp,  of 
ialtpetre»  and  a  score  of  other  things^ 
produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon 
▼egetation— inoreaBed  the  crop — has- 
tened its  growth — gave  a  heavier  re- 
turn of  haj,  of  straw,  and  of  grain. 
Was  the  plant  fed  by  these  things  ? 
Not  at  alt.  These  were  not  manures, 
they  were  stimulants.  And  so  we  had 
some  substances  which  were  neither 
manurea  nor  stimulants,  but  acted  by 
fermentation;  while  many  other  like 
shifts  were  made  necessary  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  not  a  few  of 
which  still  linger  among  us,  and  will 
linger,  standing  in  the  way  of  sounder 
views  and  a  safer  practice,  till  another 
generation  sees  the  light.  And  among 
the  men  upon  whose  minds  these 
shadows  of  old  opinions  thus  still  rest 
--<-who  have  begun  to  ascend,  but  have 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  mists  of  the 
valley-— from  these  men  we  hear  the 
opinion  sagely  propounded — **  Che- 
mistry must  he  content  to  follow — she 
cannot  lead  in  agriculture."  But  this  is 
mere  fudge ;  agriculture,  above  every 
other  art,  is  accustomed  to  be  led  by 
theory.  Every  little  farmer  has  his 
foolish  fancies,  which  direct  his  prac- 
tice; and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented, 
that  while  so  willing  to  be  led,  she  has 
been  accustomed  to  listen  more  fre- 
quently to  the  voice  of  the  mere  em- 
pyric,  than  to  that  of  the  sound  philo- 
sopher. 

So  far,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was 
led  by  physiology,  and  into  what  diffi- 
culties ;«-let  us  now  see  what  she 
has  begun  to  think  since  chemistry 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  began  at 
once  to  teach  and  to  guide  her.  The 
ash  of  plants  was  the  first  object  of 
study.  Little  came  of  the  early  ana- 
lyses of  De  Saussure.  They  were  in- 
accurately performed,  and  it  was  well 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deduce 
any  important  natural  consequence 
from  them.  But  the  resources  of  che- 
mical skill  increased,  and  better-in- 
structed men  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject.  Sprengel  we  may  men- 
tion as  the  most  indefatigable  in  this 
line*  and  one  who  has  mainly  contri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
ceived views— though  we  may  also 
add,  that  the  highest  analyticad  skill 
has  never  yet  been  enlisted  in  this 
cause.  These  analyses  proved,  that 
the  notion  of  the  organic  being  the 
only  essential  part  of  the  vegetable. 


could  no  loqger  be  entertained ;  that 
earthy  matter  was  also  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  plant ;  and  that,  in 
each  species  of  plant,  and  even  in  each 
part  of  the  same  plant,  the  earthy 
matter  was  present  in  a  quantity  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  while  the  quality  or 
kind  of  matter  of  which  the  a&h  con- 
sisted, was  also  different  in  different 
plants,  and  generally  special  in  each. 
Well,  this  being  proved  by  chemistry, 
what  followed  from  it?  Why,  that 
the  old  physiological  doctrine  about 
the  essential  nature  of  the  vegetable 
matter,  had  only  looked  at  the  subject 
with  one  eye^  tnat  now  the  chemical 
doctrine  opened  the  other  eye,  and  the 
plant  was  then  seen  to  consist  of  two 
essential  parts — an  organic  and  an  in- 
organic part.  But  how  did  this  affect 
practiced  Why,  thus — the  old  races 
of  stimulants  and  fermentators,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them,  were  dismissed. 
The  plant  has  an  inorganic  part  which 
must  be  fed,  and  must  grow  by  the 
aid  of  loorgjinic  food — it  must  have 
mineral  food  as  well  as  vegetable  food. 
From  this  it  further  followed,  that 
vegetable  manures,  if  they  make  plants 
grow,  do  so,  not  because  they  supply 
organic  food  onh/,  but  because  they 
contain,  and  are  able  to  supply,  inor- 
ganic food  also.  And  again,  mineral 
substances  made  a  plant  grow,  not  by 
some  hidden  mode  of  merely  stimulat- 
ing it  to  take  up  and  appropriate  a 
larger  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  nad  been  applied  to  its  roots, 
but  because  It  actually  entered  into  its 
substance,  and  supplied  that  inorganic 
fbod  which  was  not  previously  within 
reach  of  its  roots. 

Thus  in  regard  to  the  soil,  it  fol- 
lowed from  the  same  doctrine,  that 
mere  vegetable  matter  might  be  in- 
creased to  any  amount,  as  by  plough- 
ing in  green  crops,  Sec,  without  its 
being  possible  to  save  the  land  from 
ultimate  barrenness,  if  crops  were 
continuallv  carried  off,  and  nothing-^ 
no  mineral  matter,  that  is — restored  to 
it.  Let  the  American  farmers  burn 
their  straw,  and  top-dress  their  soil 
with  the  aih ;  and  though  they  do  not 
convert  their  straw  into  manure,  as  in 
our  fold-yards,  yet,  with  the  aid  of 
their  green  clover,  their  land  may  re- 
tain iu  fertility  for  half  a  centnry 
longer,  without  the  addition  of  foreign 
manures.  Let  the  ash  of  the  cane- 
trash  be  used  to  top-dress  the  young 
cane9«  or  be  put  in  the  holes  abou| 
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their  rooti«  eruBbing  it  flnt  when  it  tare  of  the  iacombiistible  contitiiaits 

happens  to  be  melted,   and  though  of  plants,  lead  na  atill  furdier^  to  what 

past  mismanagement  may  not  be  re-  appear  more  remote,  yet  are  stiD  oe- 

pured,  further  exhaustion  will  proceed  oessarj  and  yery  <nirioiis  tnitlis.    The 

with  infioitely  greater  slowness.     We  soil  draws  its  supplies  from  the  man- 

haye  a  word  for  our  Indian  empire  ure  that  is  added  to  it — the  plant 

too : — Let  the  indigo  planters  return  takes  them  from  the  soil — the  animal 

the  refuse  of  their  leayes,  when  their  from  the  plants  it  feeds  npon-— and  if 

indigo  is  extracted^-to  the  fields  from  it  increase  neither  in  size  nor  weigiit, 

which  they  were  gathered,  and  we  as-  it  returns  all  the  mineral  matter  to  die 

sure  them  from  experience,  that  their  soil  again,  in  the  form   of  mannre. 

lands  will  not  fail  them  half  so  soon.  Here  is  a  beautiful  circle  of  natural 

Bat  further  than  this  still  the  same  operations,  connecting  togrether  the 

chemical  doctrine  goes.     It  has  been  living  and  the  dead— the  animate  wicfa 

found,  that  the  ash  of  nearly  all  plants  the  inanimate— the  plant  with  the  asi- 


eontains  about  eleven  different  incom-  mal,  in  one  common  and  mutual  de- 
bustible  substances,  in  greater  or  less  pendenoe.      The   theory^    therelm, 
auantity,  all  of  which  can  be  derived  that  throws  new  light  upon  one  of  these 
nrom  the  soil  only.     To  produce  a  branches,  will  illuminate  all.     If  the 
healthy  yegetation,  therefore,  the  soil  soil  do  not  contain  all  that  the  plant 
must  contain  all  these,  and  as  the  most  requires,  either  the  plant  will  die,  or 
valuable  plants,  those  we  raise  for  it  will  lead  a  sickly  life.   If  the  plants^ 
food,  tdLe  up  these  substances  in  dif-  again,  on  which  it  feeds  he  defieieat 
ferent  proportions,  some,  for  examples,  in  some  one  substance  which  is  ne- 
requiring  more  soda,  others  more  pot-  cessary  to  build  up  the  yarioos  solid 
ash  or  lime,  it  is  clear,  that  to  grow  and  fluid  parts  of  the  animal*  it  will 
any  of  these  plants,  the  soil  must  con*  also  pine  away,  and  sooner  or  later 
tain  an  especial  supply  of  that  sub-  die.    So  that,  on  the  constitiitlon  of 
stance,  which  the  species  we  select  the  soil  is  dq>endent  the  health  and 
may  happen  to  require.  And  so,  when  life  of  all  the  animals  that  are  Ibd  np- 
We  sow  our  selected  seed,  we  are  safe  on  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  the 
•o  far  in  adding  to  the  soil  a  portion  same  chemical  dootrine  extenda  Its  ia- 
of  that  substance,  at  the  same  time,  flueuce  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  and 
by  way  of  a  manure  ;  and  safer  still,  must  in  future  (Insensibly,  it  may  be, 
if  we  have  previously  ascertained  the  but  surely)  modify  all  our  notions  re- 
soil  to  be  deficient  in  that  substance,—  garding  the  feeding  of  animals,  and 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  direct  to 'the  wisest,  safest*  best,  and 
be  destitute  of  it,  and  we  cannot  ob-  most  economical  management  ca  the 
tain  a  supply,  we  need  not  sow  our  partof  the  breeder  and  feeder  of  cattle, 
seed*     If,  for  example,  the  soil  con-  as  well  as  of  the  arable  farmer  and 
tain  gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  or  grower  of  com. 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  will  grow  red        Space  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
clover;  if  it  contain  none  of  these,  we  longer  on  this  subject,  otherwise  it 
need  hardly  sow  our  seed,  unless  we  would  have  been  curious  to  follow  the 
can  add  some  sulphate  or  other  along  progress  of  ooinion  in  regard  to  the 
with  it.     The  whole  theory  of  mine-  uses  of  the  sou ;  of  what  it  ought  to 
ral   manures  was  first,  we  believe,  consbt,  and  on  what  its  fertility  de- 
sy  stematically  treated  by  Lampadius ;  pends ;  from  the  time  when,  half  a  «»- 
it    was    subsequently   expanded    by  tnry  ago,  Ruckert  gave  forth  the  view, 
Sprengel,  in  one  of  his  valuable  works ;  ''  that  a  soil  must  eontain  all  the  sub- 
and  though  it  has  not  yet  generally  stances  which  are  found  in  the  decon- 
diffbsed  itself  every  where,  it  Is  ra-  posed  plant,  and  that,  on  the  presence 
pidly  assuming  the  direction  of  all  of  these  in  the  soil,  its  fertility  most 
agricultural  improvements  among  our-  in  some  measure  depend  ;  *'  through 
selves,  and  the  works  now  before  us  those  puerile  times,  during  whi^  the 
will  serve  an  important  purpose,  in  Berlin  Academy  gave  a  prise  to  one 
making  generally  known  among  prao-  of  its  members  for  proving  that  these 
tical  men  the  nature  and  important  earthy   and   saline   substanoes  were 
practical  bearing  of  the  new  chemical  actually  foroded  in  and  by  the  plant ; 
agriculture.  to  the  very  recent  period  when  Crome 
But  the  consequences  of  the  same  and  Schubler  again  taught*  that  the 
chemical  doctrine  of  the  euenHal  na-  fertility  of  a  soil  depended  mainly  on 
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its  physical  propertiet.    Bat  there  re-  tural  problems  in  connexion  with  the 
main  two  or  three  other  topics  to  soils  of  these  rocks,  which  to  us«  at 
which  we  are  anxious  stiU  to  advert,  least,  have  heretofore  appeared  either 
and  we  must,  therefore,  content  our-  difficult  or  anomalous,  are  solved  in  a 
selves  with  expressing  our  entire  con-  way  which  has  struck  us  as  at  once 
cnrrence  in  the  old  doctrine  of  Ruck-  novel  and  highly  satisfactory, 
art,  established,  we  may  almost  say.  But  the  main  difficulty  which  has 
by  the   experimental   researches   of  always  presented  iUelf  to  geologisU, 
Lampadius  and  Sprengel,  supported  in  their  attempts  to  connect  soils  with 
by  the  opinion  of  Liebig,  and  fully  and  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  has 
practically  brought  out  by  the  author  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  beneath  the 
of  the  works  now  before  us.  soil,  and  separating  it  from  the  sub- 
The  connexion   of  geology  with  jacent  rocks,  there  often  lies  a  great 
agriculture,  as  we  have  idready  stated,  thickness  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay, 
was  in  some  measure  foreseen  and  consisting   of  materials   drifted   or 
touched  upon  by  Davy.    It  has  also  otherwise  brought  from  a  greater  or 
attracted  tne  attention  of  some  of  the  less  distance.    As  on  these  accnmu- 
Germau  writers ;  but  in  so  far  as  we  lations  the  soil  rests,  it  must  be  modi- 
know,  it  is  not  treated  of  in  a  syste-  fied  by  them,  it  must  in  reality  in 
matic  manner  in  any  existing  work,  some  measnre   derive  its  character 
either  English  or  foreign,  with  the  from  them.     Of  this  difficulty  our 
exception  of  the  lectures  on  agricul-  author  thus  speaks — 
tural  geology  now  before  us.     There  «  Abnnduit  proof,  I  think,  has  now 
are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  been  Advaneod  that  a  cloie  relation  peiwm 
of  establishing  a  close  connexion  be-  rally  exists  between  the  soil  and  the 
tween  the  soils  of  a  country  and  the  rocks  on  whieh  it  rests,  and  that  tho  geo- 
rocks  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  logical  stmetnre  of  a  country,  ai  well  as 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  minerals 
the  general  agricultural  character  of  of  which  its  several  rocky  masses  consist, 
every  extensive  district  is  dependent  have  a  primary  and  fundamental  influence 
uponthat  of  the  stratified  or  unstratifi^  upon  the  agricultural  capabUities  of  its 
eddepoMts  on  which  the  district  rests,  sui^.       ^  ,  ^    ,^  ^   .    ^. 
Thus,  after  giving  a  detailed  descrip-  *'  And  yet  I  should  be  leading  you  into 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  soils  formed  •  «"«"■  ^•"^[^  T*"  \^«  P!^"''  ^^^  /^ 
from  the  stratified  rocks  of  each  geo-  •fPP^'«  *^»*  Uus  mtimate  and  direct  reia- 
logical  period,  and  of  the  locaUties  **J«/'  ^^TJ^'\^  obsenred-that  m 
5         *^  u    -^n-   ^^  m^^   f«    ^n*  whatever  district  you  may  happen  to  be. 
Where  such    ^'''}^  ^^'^^.^  J^^  you  will  find  the  soil  tddngUs  general 
islands,   our  author  concludes  with  Jh^eter  from  the  subjacent  rocks-and 
these  observations—  ^^^  ^^^^  ^yie  same  rocks  occur,  similar 
«  The  consideration  of  the  facts  above  «>ils  are  always  to  be  expected.     On  the 
stated,  shows  how  very  much  the  fertUity  contrary,  in  very  many  locaUties  the  soil 
of  each  district  is  dependent  upon  iu  geo-  is  totafly  diflferent  from  that  which  would 
logical  structure— how  much  a  previous  be  produced  by  the  degradation  or  de- 
knowledge  of  that  structure  is  fitted  to  compodtion  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests, 
enlighten  us,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  To  infer,  therefore,  or  to  predict,  that  on 
the  soils  to  be  expected  in  any  district—  »  given  spot,  where,  aceording  to  the  geo- 
to  expWn  anomalies  also  in  regard  to  the  logical  map,  red  sand-stone  for  example 
unlike  agricultural  capabiUUes  of  soils  prevails,  a  marly  or  other  red  sand-stone 
apparently  nmllar— to    indicate    to  the  soU  will  necessarily  be  found— or  that 
purchaser  where  good  or  better  lands  are  where  the  eoal  measures  are  observed, 
to  be  expected,  and  to   the  improver,  poor,  ungratefW  land  must  exUt— would 
whether  the  means  of  ameUorating  his  be  to  form.or  to  state  opinions,  which  a 
soil  by  Umeing,  by  marling,  or  by  other  visit  to  the  several  localities   would  in 
judicious  admixture,  are  likely  to  be  within  many  instances  show  to  be  completely  er- 
his  reach,  and  in  what  dkection  they  are  roneous— and  which  would  bring  unde* 
to  be  sought  for."  served  discredit  upon  geological  science. 

.  ''  In  such  cases  as  these,  geology  is  not 
We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  ,t  fault.  New  conditions  only  have  su- 
onr  readers  the  sections  upon  the  pervened  which  render  the  natural  rela- 
granitl'c  and  trap  rocks,  and  the  soils  Uon  between  soils  and  rocks  in  those 
formed  from  them,  in  which,  by  the  plsces  less  simple,  and  consequently  more 
united  application  of  geological  and  obscure.  Yet  a  further  study  of  geologU 
chemical  luiowledge,  many  agricul*    cal  phenomena  removes  the  obscurity** 
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•bowg  to  what  caaae  It  is  owing  that  In  fitriktog  resalts   ot>talil€<i  6mnz  the 

rnnny  districtt  the  soU  if  such  as  could  laat  Bummor  in   varfoiw  parU  of  the 

never  have  been  formed  from  the  subja-  island  where  these  experfmenU  were 

cent  rocIijH-agaln  place,  the  enhghtened  tried,     they  present  ail   iliustration 

agricultunst  in  a  condition  to  prono.nce  of  wiiat  thcirV  may  do  directlj  iW 

generally  from  what  rocks  hia  ioib  hate  n,.a/.»5«-     -«    hy     y  ^^           r^J  ^^ 

been  derived^generally  al«>  what  their  Cn  In  ^T,  °   '^  "''?J,"l°    T^'1:^  J*** 

agricuitnral  capahiUti  Jare  likely  to  be,  ^f,"^.*^  far  appreciated  by  the  highest 

and  by   what  mode   of  treatment  thowJ  ^I'^^'^f  f ."'^T  V.  '"^^  f ^ibjecls^ 

capabilities  may  be  most  folly  develftped.*'  .®   "p^^^?  *P^  Agncultural  So- 

^Lectures,  p.  889.  f^X  ®'  Scotland— that  they  hare  of- 

Tt    ,,               . ,       ,*             ,.         ,  T^  *  P**"®   ^^^  «^<^  experimentt 
He  then  considers  the  question  of  during  the  present  year,  aod   hate 
drifts,  illustratiiig  bis  views  by  dia-  specially  recommended  these  aacraefr. 
grams  exhibiting  the  mode  in  which  tions  to  the  attention   of  inteniUitf 
those  superficial  accumulations  over-  competitors.     But  some  later  suff^l^ 
spread  the  eastern  half  of  the  county  tions  offered  in  the  same  Appendu— 
of  Durham,  and  thus  concludes  his  ob-  for  experiments  with  guano  and  other 
servations  on  agricultural  geology—  manures— present  an   illustration  of 
*'  Thns,  thoagb  the  oectirreneo  of  ea-  '!*®  »«o«^ ««'««  of  theory  to  the  prae- 
tensive  fields  of  drift  over  Tatioas  paru  fd  ^^^  farmer,  which  many  of  our  read- 
almott  every  country  does  throw  some  ^^ /^^J  be  able  more  fullj  to  eom- 
further  difBcolty  over  the  researchea  of  prebend,  than  any  of  the  other  Talaes 
the  agricultural  geologist,  and  requires  ^^    theory    to    which    Ire  hare  bad 
from  him  the  application  of  greater  skill  Occasion  to  advert.     In  these  auggcs- 
and  caution  before  he   pronounce   with  tions,  and  in  a  paper  on  g-uano  pub- 
certainty   in  regard   to   the  agricnltural  ^^^^^^  m  the  Royal  AffricuUurtd  Jovr^ 
capabilities  of  any  spot  before  he  vi.it  it  «a/,  our  author  had  recommended  to 
—yet  it  neither  contradicta  the  general  farmers,  for  reasons  there  stated,  net 
deductions  of  the  geologist  nor  the  spa-  to  pay  more  than  203.  a  cwt.  for  this 
cial  conclusions  be  would  be  eniitli»d  to  new  manure— though  then  selling  at 
draw,  in  regard  to  the  ability  of  any  coun-  25s.     In  coMequence  of  tioE  re^Z 

l^'ooT/^^*'*^^  '"^''^'^'*  *^  ""'"•'°     mendation  the  importer.  immeSV 
in  comfort  a  more  or  less  numerous  po«     rednopH  fh^  «r;*r  *^  on      "!?"■««'/ 

pulation.     The  polity  ec^Ut  L,     Tutf  alSUT^^^^^^^ 

dence   to    what   degree  the  agricultural  TT  ^i^°'"°*"»  ^^   ^^^  "«'^ 
riches  of  that  country  might  by  industry  °  JuS"  l"®  °*J^**  guano— which 
and  skill  be  brought— and  which  districts  ^  therefore  likely  to  be  equal  in 
of  an  entire  continent  are  fiued  by  nature  *™cacy— and   which   could    be   pre- 
to  maintain  the  most  abundant  populaUoo.  P*        "*^  ^■-  ®^  ^^*  ^  ©^t.,  and  from 
The  intending  emigrant  may  sdll»  by  the  ***  t^ptrbhmtdnni  prudnct  if  omr  omt 
same  means,  say  in  what  new  land  he  is  ^^^^^^voctoriei.     This  mittiir«  bat  ft], 
most  likely  to  find  a  propitious  soil  on  ^^^S  h«eU  ttannfaetured  fbf  Sft!e  in 
which  to  expend  his  Ubour,  or  each  mi-  various  parts  of  the  country  *  it  has 
neral  resources  as  will  beat  aid  his  agri.  ^7^°  ^^on  exported  to  Oaf  West  la- 
cultural  pursuits;   while  a  careful  study  dig  possessions — and   in   C&rUegiienet 
of  the  geological  map  of  his  own  country  again  of  this  incipient  opposition,  the 
will  still  enable  the  skilful  and  adventu-  price  of  the  guano  has  been  fuAber 
rous  farmer  to  determine  in  what  coun-  reduced  to  15s.      We  do  not  pretend 
tiea  he  will  meet  with  soils  that  are  suited  to  guess  what  may  be  the  nltimale 
to  that  kind  of  practice  with  which  he  is  value  of  either  the  natural  or  the  art! 
most  famiUar-or  which  are  likely  best  to  ficial  guano  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
reward  h.m  for  the  apphcaUon   of  the  count?y,  but  theorytit  U  X^n?  •In! 
newest  and  most  approved  method,  of  not  be  of  little  imi^rtanJ tT^r!!^. 

,„  ,  ,.  «al  farming,  when  the  aimpie  publica. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  tion  of  a  theoretical  suggestion  bv  a 

pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  Lee-  single  individual  has  had  the  effect 

tores  With  a  passing  notice  of  the  of  reducing  the  price  of  an  esteemed 

Appendix.    Among  other  iriaflerfc  this  manure  as  Much  as  ten  pounds  a  ton 
Appendix  contains  a  series  of  siig^es-         With  the  stud^  of  soils,  the  publ 

•  l'^S!>  u ""   "JPtr^'^Si*   i»>    practical  lished  portion  of  the  Lectom  fermi- 

agnculture,  feUowed  by  some  my  natos;    to  a  third  part  thO  Sr 
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propoBea  to  treat  of  the  improTement 
of  the  soil  by  mechanical  and  ohemi- 
cal  means*  under  the  latter  of  which 
heads  he  includes  manures— ^nd  in  a 
fourth,  of  the  products  of  vegetation, 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  crops 
that  are  raised  from  the  land,  the 
feeding  of  stock,  and  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese*  When  finished, 
this  book  will  form  the  only  complete 
treatise  upon  the  whole  subject  to  be 
found  in  any  language. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary work  {Elemenii  of  AgricuU 
tutal  Chemistry  and  Geology^  an  out- 
line is  given  of  the  several  subjects 
to  be  hereafter  treated  of  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  Lectures — and  we  turn  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  completing  our 
own  sketchy  .bv  drawing  attention  to 
two  points  which  have  particularly 
struck  us  in  our  perusal  of  the  little 
work.  The  first  refers  to  the  greater 
richness  of  animal  substances  and  ex- 
cretions as  manures,  than  the  veget- 
able substances  on  which  animals  live» 
and  from  Which  the  excretions  are 
formed— the  second  refers  to  the  pur- 
poses served  by  the  food,  and  to  the 
organic  and  inorganic  substances  of 
which  a  nourishing  food  ought  con- 
seouently  to  consist. 

It  is  an  opinion  universally  entet- 
taioed  among  practical  men,  that, 
taking  animal  manures  In  general,  any 
given  weight  of  them  is  more  valuable 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  a  crop, 
than  an  equiu  weight  of  the  vegetable 
products  on  which  the  animal  has 
been  fbd»  This  is  true  not  only  of 
animal  excreiionsi  but  Of  the  various 
parts  of  animal  bodies  also.  This 
superior  efiect  is  In  part  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  they  are  all  richer  in 
nitrogen,  and  during  their  decay,  there- 
fore, give  ofi^  a  larger  quantity  of  am- 
monia than  an  equal  weight  of  any 
vegetable  substance  employed  for 
food.  But  how  does  the  animal  mat- 
ter acquire  this  richness?     We  inhale 


oxygen,  but  no  nitrogen,  from  the  at- 
mosphere—how, then,  is  the  vegetable 
natter  changed  in  passing  through 
the  animal  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the 
efiect  of  the  digestive  process  upon 
our  vegetable  food  ?  The  mystery  is 
thus  simply  explained  : — 

"  Animals  have  two  necpstarj  vital 
functions  to  perform — to  hreathe  and  to 
digest.  Both  are  of  eqoal  importance  to 
the  health  and  general  welfkre  of  the 
anfmal.  The  digester  (the  ttomSeh)  re- 
celves  the  food,  melts  It  down,  extracts 
from  it  what  is  btst  snited  to  iti  purposes^ 
and  conveys  it  into  the  blood.  The  breath*, 
ers  (the  lungs)  sift  the  blood  thus  mixed 
up  with  the  newly  digested  food,  combine 
oxygen  with  it^  and  extract  carbon— which 
carbon,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  they 
discharge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into 
the  air. 

"  Such  ia  a  general  description  of  these 
two  great  processes — their  effect  upon  the 
food  that  remains  in  the  body  and  has  to 
be  rejected  from  it^  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. 

*'  Suppose  an  animal  to  be  full  grown. 
Take  a  full  grown  maU.  All  that  he  eats 
as  food  is  intended  merely  to  renovate  or 
replenish  bis  system,  to  restore  that  which 
is  daily  removed  from  every  part  of  \Ak 
body  by  natural  causes.  In  ihe/uti  gr<nm 
statB,  every  thing  that  entert  th»  body 
muit  come  out  of  the  body  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  first  part  of  the  food  that 
escapes  is  that  portion  of  its  carbon  that 
passes  off  from  the  lungs  during  tespinu 
tion.  This  portion  varies  in  weight  in 
different  individuals — chiefly  according  tb 
the  quantity  of  exercise  they  take.  Proih 
five  to  nine  ounces  a-day  is  the  average 
quantity,  though  iu  periods  of  violent  bo^ 
dily  exertion  thirteen  to  fifteen  ouncdfc  of 
carbon  afe  breathed  out  tn  the  (brm  of 
carbonie  acid. 

**  Suppose  a  man  ts  eat  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread,  and  a  pound  of  beef  Ih 
twenty-four  hourti*  and  that  he  gives  off 
by  respiration  eight  otineel  ot  carbim 
(3500  grains)  doriAg  the  same  time. 
Then  he  has 


Carbon.  Nitrogen. 

Taken,  in  his  food»  about  4500  grains,  and  500  grains,  while 

He  has  given  off  ia  respiration,  d5()0  and  little  or  no  nitrogen* 


Leaving  to  be  converted  into  )  i  ()fu\ 
food,  or  to  be  rijected,       $  *""" 

^^Our  two  conclusions,  therefore,  are 
clear.  The  vegetable  food,  by  respiration, 
is  freed  from  a  large  portion  of  its  carbon^ 
which  is  discharged  into  the  air — nearly 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  remaining  be- 
hind. 


grains  and  000  grainft. 

"  It  is  out  of  this  residue,  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, that  the  several  pans  of  animal  bodies 
are  built  up.  Hence  the  reason  why  they 
can  be  formed  from  food  poor  in  nitrogen, 
and  yet  be  themselves  rich  In  the  same 
element. 
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tUifl  same  residoe  also  which,     tngar  every  day.     If  he  take  it  in  the  fora 

of  wheatan  bread,  he  will  require  1 }  Um. 
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"  It  Is 
after  it  has  performed  its  functiona  within 
the  body,  ia  diaeharged  agaia  in  the  form 
of  aolid  and  liquid  excretiona.  Henee  tlie 
greater  richneas  in  nitrogen«-the  greater 
fertiliiing  power  of  the  dung  of  animalg 
than  of  the  food  on  which  they  liTe."— • 
£lemerUs,pp.  171, 172. 

We  here  see  how  it  is  that  the  ex- 
cretions of  animalSf  and  especially  of 
full-grown  animalsf  should  be  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  the  vegetables  on 
vhich  ihej  are  fed ;  and  the  same  rea- 
soning applies  to  the  inorganic  matter 
originally  contained  in  the  vegetable 
fo<Kl.  As  a  whole«  the  food  ia  greatly 
diminished  in  weight  during  digestion^ 
but  nearly  all  the  nitrogen  and  the 
whole  of  the  inorganic  matter  still 
remain  in  it«  and  therefore  it  must  be 
proportionately  more  influential  as  a 
manure,  in  so  far  as  its  action  depends 
upon  either  of  these  constituents. 

Again,  the  study  of  the  purposes 
served  by  the  food  of  animals,  while  it 
shows  what  a  truly  nourishing  vege- 
table food  must  contain,  throws  much 
light  also  on  what  must  necessarily 
enter  into  the  food  of  plants. 

**  Man,  and  all  domestic  aninaisi,  may 
be  supported,  may  evan  be  flattened  upon 
vegetable  food  alone^vegetaUea,  there- 
fore, most  contain  all  the  snlMtancea  which 
are  necesaary  to  build  up  the  aeveral  parte 
of  animal  bodiea,  and  to  supply  the  waste 
attendant  upon  the  performance  of  the 
neceaaary  functiona  of  animal  life.  Let  us 
consider  what  these  aubatancea  are,  and  in 
what  quantities  they  must  be  supplied  to 
the  human  l>ody. 

••  1.  The/ood  must  supply  carbon  for 
retpiraHon, 

**  A  man  of  sedentary  lubita,  or  whose 
oeeupation  requires  little  Iwdily  exertion, 
may  respire  about  five  ounces  of  earbon  in 
twenty^four  hours ;  one  who  takes  mode- 
rate exercise,  about  eight  ounces;  and 
one  who  has  to  undergo  violent  bodily 
exertion,*  fVom  twelve  to  fifteen  ounces. 

**  If  we  take  the  mean  quantity  of  eight 
ounces,  then,  to  supply  this  alone,  a  man 
muat  eat  eighteen  ounces  of  starch  or 

For  respiration. 
1}  lbs.  of  bread  yielding,  18  oz.  starch 

8  OS.  of  beef  yielding,  •  •  « 


of  bread,  if  in  the  form  of  potatoes,  aboot 
7^  Iba.  of  raw  potatoea,  to  supply  the  waste 
caoaed  by  his  respiratory  organs  alone. 

**  When  the  habits  are  eedantary,  ire 
lbs.  of  potatoea  may  be  aufflcwnt,  whea 
violent  and  continued  exercise  ia  takes, 
twelve  to  fifteen  ibt .  may  be  too  little.  M 
the  same  time  It  must  be  observed,  thit 
where  the  supply  is  lea^  the  qtsantity  ef 
carbonic  acid  given  off  will  either  be  icai 
also,  or  the  deficiency  will  be  auppUed  st 
the  expense  of  the  body  itself.  In  citfacr 
ease  the  atrength  will  be  impaired,  aai 
freah  food  will  be  required  to  recruit  tke 
exhanated  frame. 

"  2.  The  food  mutt  repair  ike  da£f 
uxute  of  the  muscular  part  of  the  body. 

**  When  the  body  is  full  grown,  a  por- 
tion from  every  part  of  it  is  daily  ahstrseted 
by  natural  processes,  and  rejected  eithir 
in  the  perspiration  or  in  the  eolid  and  imi 
excrements.  This  portion  must  be  asf 
plied  by  the  food,  or  the  strength  eiii 
diminiah — ^the  frame  will  gradaaUy  vastt 
away." 

Among  the  substances  tbos  daOy 
removed  from  the  body,  are  portiom 
of  muscular  flbre  (fibrin),  of  the  clot  of 
the  blood,  of  gelatine,  &c.,  all  of  wfaiefa 
contain  nitrogen,  and  muat  be  replaced 
by  the  gluten  of  wheat  flour,  by  the 
fibrin  of  lean  meat,  by  the  white  of 
^S^f  (albumen,)  by  the  curd  of  cheese, 
(casein,)  or  by  some  similar  sobstanee 
in  the  food. 

"  The  quantity  of  one  or  other  of  tbest 
removed  from  the  body  In  twenty-foer 
hours,  either  in  the  perspiration  or  in  the 
excretions,  amouota  to  about  Jive  otmtes, 
containing  350  grains  of  nitrogen,  and 
this  waste  at  least  mvat  be  made  up  bj  the 
gluten  or  fibrin  of  the  food. 

^  In  the  1  Jibs,  of  wheaten  bread  we  han 
supposed  to  be  eaten  to  supply  carbon  for 
respiration,  there  will  be  contained  abs 
about  three  ounces  of  gluten.  Let  the 
other  two  ounces  be  made  up  in  beef,  ef 
which  half  a  pound  contains  two  ooncss  of 
dry  fibrin,  and  we  have 


For  waate  of  muscle^  Ac 
and       8  oi.  of  gluten. 
S  OS.  of  fibrin. 


Total  conaumed  by  re^lratlon,  and  ) 

the  ordinary  waate,  .         j"  18  os.  starch        and      5  os.  gluten  or  fibrin. 

*'  If,  again^  the  7^  lbs.  of  potatoea  be 
eaten,  then  in  these  are  contained  about 
2)-  ounces  of  gluten  or  albumen,  so  that 
there  remain  2^  ounces  to  be  supplied  by 
beef,  eggs,  milk,  or  cheese. 


''  The  reader,  therefore,  will  nndentand 
why  a  diet  which  will  keep  up  the  hnmsa 
strength  la  eaaieBt  compounded  of  a  mix- 
ture of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  It  is 
not  merely  that  such  a  mixture  is  men 
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agreeftble  to  tiM  palate,  or  eyon  that  it  !a 
abaolately  meeetataj, — ^for,  aa  already  ob- 
seired*  the  strength  maybe  fully  mun- 
laiiied  by  vegetable  food  alone  ;•— it  Is,  be- 
cauae  without  animal  food  in  one  form  or 
nnothar,  so  large  a  bulk  of  Tegetable  food 
most  be  consumed  in  order  to  supply  the 
reqniilte  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  gluten.  Of  ordinary  wheaten  bread 
alone,  about  tiiree  pounds  daily  must  be  eaten 
to  supply  the  nitrogen^  and  there  would 
then  be  a  considerable  waste  of  carbon  in 
the  form  of  starch,  by  which  the  stomach 
would  be  oTorloaded,  and  which^  not  being 
worked  up  by  respiration,  would  pass  off 
in  the  excretions.  The  wants  of  the  body 
would  be  equally  supplied,  and  with  more 
ease,  by  1}  lbs,  of  bnad,  and  4  ounces  of 
cbaeee. 

'*  Of  riee,  again,  no  less  than  four  lbs. 
daily  would  be  required  to  impart  to  the 
system  the  required  proportion  of  gluten ; 
and  it  is  a  familiar  obsenration  of  those 
who  haTO  been  in  India,  and  other  eonn- 
trlea  where  rice  is  the  usual  food  of  the 
people,  that  the  degree  to  which  the  na- 
tivea  distend,  and  apparently  overload, 
their  stomachs  with  this  grain,  is  quite 
extraordinary. 

"  The  stomachs  and  other  digestite  ap- 
paratus of  our  domestic  animals  are  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  they  are  able,  there- 
fore, to  contain  with  ease  as  much  vege- 
table food,  of  almost  any  wholesome  va- 
riety, as  will  supply  them  with  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  they  may  require.  Yet  every 
feeder  of  stock  knows  that  the  addition  of 
a  small  portion  of  oilcake,  a  substance 
rich  in  nitrogen,  will  not  only  fatten  an 
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the  blood  and  in  other  fluids,  a  portion 
is  eyerr  daj  rejected,  a  new  poi:tlon 
must  therefore  every  day  be  intro- 
duced into  the  body  with  the  food,  or 
the  animal  pines  away  and  dies.    This 
brings  ns  back  again  to  what  we  have 
formerly  stated,  that  the  soil  must 
contain  these  substances  as  essential 
constitnents— since  they  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  vegetable  ttibes  that  these 
latter  could  not  ihlfll  their  gpreat  pur- 
pose in  the  economy  of  nature — that 
of  feeding  the  animu  race — ^if  they  did 
not  contain  them.   *  This  reasoning 
backwards  from  the  wants  of  animals, 
had  we  no  other  arguments  on  the 
subject,  were  alone  sufficient  to  ex- 
plode the  absurdities  of  the  accidental 
or  non-essential  nature  of  the  inorganic 
part  of  vegetables,  and  of  the  fertility 
of  soils  being  mainly  dependent  upon 
their  physical  properties.    In  short, 
one  leading  chemical  idea  pervade^ 
the  entire  field  of  theoretical  agricul- 
ture— explains  almost  every  important 
step  which  is  taken  by  the  enlightened 
practical 'farmer — and  points  the  way 
to  those  further,  and,  we  trust,  large 
advances  which  the  art  of  culture  is 
yet  destined  to  make,  since  the  acce- 
lerated march  of  sound  opinions  is 
bringing  under  their  influence  a  daily 
increasing  number  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent farmers  of  the  country. 

This  difiYision  of  sound  knowledge, 
we  hope  and  trust,  will  be  greatly  aided 
and  hastened  by  the  works  we  have 


animal  moie  speedily,  but  will  alto  save  a     J"«*  considered.     The  BUmenis  will 
large  bulk  of  other  kinda  of  food.**  open  the  way,  and  we  thmk,  by  their 

easy  style,  are  likely  to  prove  interest- 
ing to  theleast  instructed— the  Ztfcfuret 
will  be  the  resource  of  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  are  not  afraid  to  begin  at 
the  beginning  of  an  octavo  voliune. 
We  heartily  recommend  both  to  the 
attention  of  British  agricuUnrists. 


Another  purpose  served  by  the  food, 
in  regard  to  which  we  have  not  space 
to  quote  the  words  of  our  author,  is  to ' 
supply  the  earthy  and  saline  substances 
contained  in  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  body.  Of  the  earthy  matter  in 
the  bones,  and  of  the  saline  matter  in 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  CAREBIl  OF  EL  EtfPEClKABO. 

No.  11. 

La  Moebna  db  Malaqa. 


In  a  chamber  of  the  coiregidoi^s 
house  of  the  town  of  GueUar^that  fono- 
tionary  was  seated,  pemsing  sundry 
despatches  which  had  been  Just  deli- 
Tered  to  him.  One  of  them  appeared 
to  olaim  his  particular  attention^  for, 
after  reading  it  twiee,  he  leaned  back 
in  his  arm-chair,  and  remained  for 
some  minutes  pondering  orer  its  coi»- 
tents.  Then,  taking  up  a  small  hand* 
bell  which  lay  on  the  table  beside  him, 
he  rang  it  loudly,  and  a  serrant  en« 
tered  the  room. 

**  Go  in  search  of  the  guerilla  chief 
whose  band  is  now  quarteradin  the 
town,  and  request  him  to  come  here 
without  delay." 

The  man  bowed  and  departed,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
Empeoinado  was  ushered 'into  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate. 

**  Buenos  dUas  tenga,^  was  the  sa« 
lutation  of  the  partisan. 

"FItiices,**  replied  the  other,  and 
detiring  his  Ti«iter  to  be  seated,  at 
once  entered  upon  the  business  he  had 
in  hand. 

<«I  have  received  orders,*'  he  began, 
<«from  the  authorities  at  Valladolid, 
to  send  immediately  in  pursuit  of  a 
partida,  that  for  some  days  have  been 
robbiuff'  and  pillagiog  in  this  pro- 
vince.*^ 
.  « I  am  ready,  Sefior  Corregidor,** 
interrupted  the  Empecinadoy  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  his  hand  involuntarily 
seeking  the  hilt  of  his  sabre.  '*  Some 
more  French  hussars,  no  doubt/*added 
he,  as  though  speaking  to  himself. 

The  oorregidor  smiled  at  the  eager- 
ness of  bis  interlocutor.  "  It  is  not 
with  French  troops  that  you  have  to 
deal  this  time,"  said  he,  *<but  with  an 
enemy  that  you  will  probably  have 
more  difficulty  in  finding  than  in  over- 
coming when  met  with.  But,  not  to 
keep  you  in  suspense,  I  will  read  you 
my  orders."  And  omitting  the  forms 
and  unmeaning  phrases  which  in 
Spain  usually  commence  and  ter- 
minate such  documents,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Empecinado  the  sub- 
stance of  the  despatch^  which  was  as 
follows :— . 

"  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  pre- 
gOnt  you  will  send  a  sufficient  force. 


commanded  by  an  actlre  officer  wefi 
acquainted  with  the  coontrj,  in  par- 
suit  of  the  outlaw  known  as  the 
Gitano,  who,  with  a  party  of  twenty 
men,  has  found  his  way  from  Anda- 
lusia to  this  provinoe.  NauMroai 
eomplainta  have  been  made  of  the 
eacesses  committed  by  thia  band  U 
robbers,  who,  under  prataaee  of  ha- 
rassing the  Freneh,  plunder  and  abais 
their  conntrymen,  and  more  espedstiy 
direei  their  attache  hgsAjoat  tke  tarat 
and  parish  priests,  several  of  whoa 
they  have  brutally  ill^tieated*  Yea 
have  doubden  alrMulT  had  rnorti 
made  to  yon  on  the  anbjeet*  end  wiH 
find  no  difficulty  in  obteinlii|^  failisr- 
mation  as  Co  the  direction  lo  wlndi 
the  brigands  are  to  be  met  with."* 

**  So,  you  see,  there  Is  not  mudi 
glory  likely  to  be  gained  in  the  affiur, 
Senor  Diez,'*  continued  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  but,  to  console  yon  for  thai, 
the  Gitano  and  his  men  are  said  to 
be  laden  with  booty ;  and  in  any  case, 
the  horses,  which  I  am  aaaured  ars 
from  some  of  the  best  atuda  of  Anda- 
lusia, will  be  no  small  prixe  to  yen, 
who  have  so  many  mere  TolmUciTi 
offering  than  you  can  nsouBt**' 

Some  further  conversation  ensaed, 
in  which  the  eorregidor  gmrm  Dm 
such  information  as  he  had  collected 
concerning  the  whereabout  and  pro- 
babie  haunts  of  the  gipsy  chief.  The 
same  afternoon  the  Empecinado  and 
his  squadron — ^whlcb  now  nnmbcred 
seventy  men,  all  well  mounted  and 
equipped— marched  out  of  the  town 
of  CueUar. 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  range 
of  Torozos,  in  Old  Castile,  and  oa  a 
small  piece  of  table  land  out  of  sight 
of  any  road  or  path,  other  than  a  pre- 
cipitous track  leading  up  the  aide  of 
a  ravine  which  bounds  the  rocky  pUt- 
form,  there  stood,  some  thirty-five 
years  back,  a  venta  or  inn  of  andqoe 
structure  and  appearance,  and  whose 
isolated  position  bespoke  it  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  banditti,  which  time  out 
of  mind  have  infested  the  sierra.  The 
building  was  of  a  coarse,  rougbly.hewn 
stone,  which,  originally  white,  bad 
long  since  assumed  a  variety  of  dark 
green  and  grey  tints*    Although  the 
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flrit  and  only  story  had  seteral  large  wall  in  a  wooden  barrel  €af  Oi  waa 

^asemente^  some  glazed  and  others  suffering  under  the  double  inflietion 

merely  furnished  with  wooden  shut«  of  a  most  uncomfortable  degree  of 

fersy  the  groand  floor  was  much  more  heat  and  of  the  sort  of  euUnary  tread* 

scantily  provided  with  inlets  for  light  mill  upon  which  he  was  stationed, 

and  air,  having  only  some  half-dozen  No   respite^  however*  was   iJlowed 


circular  apertures  about  a  foot  in  cir- 
eumference,  strongly  protected  with 
iron  bars«  and  one  small  doorway 
barely  large  and  high  enough  for  a 
mounted  man  to  pass  through.  The 
stable,  which  occupied  the  whole  of 
thie  grOTtad  floor>  bore  much  resem«» 
blance  to  a  vault,  being  somewhat  be^ 
low  the  level  of  the  ground  oufftide, 
and  having  its  low  roof  supported  by 


him)  for  whenever  his  little  tawny 
paws,  nearly  denuded  of  hair,  showed 
symptoms  of  relaxing  their  exertions* 
he  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  duty 
by  a  menacing  gesture,  or  sometimes 
a  blow*  from  an  imdeanly-looking 
kitehen  wench,  whose  clumsy, UUmade 
person,  dirty  complexion,  and  ^es 
bleared  by  the  fire,  were  not  unworthy 
the  slipshod  Maritornes  of  the  immor* 


rows  of  clumsy  pillars  composed  of  tal  Saavedra. 
fragments  of  stone  and  ceibent*    To        Opposite  the  fire,  but  at  a  sufficient 

the  right,  on  entering,  was  a  flight  of  distance  to  prevent  its  beat  from  be<> 

Wooden  steps  leading  to  a  narrow  log  unpleasant,  was  plaoed  a  table 

corridor  which  intersected  the  upper  composed  of  half>a*do»eB  planka  laid 

floor  in  a  straight  line,  dividing  it  upon  trestles,  and  around  this  table' 

into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  again  Seated  on  benehes,  crippled  chairs' 

subdivided  into  four  or  five  Small  dirt^  and  Upturned  casks,  were  a  score  of 

rooms,  some  of  them  inhabited  by  the  ^rsons  beguiling  the  time*  till  supper 

Innkeeper  and  his  family,  and  the  should  be  ready,  by  an  unremitting  de- 


others  reserved  for  the  use  of  such 
guests  as  might  prefer  a  blanket  and 
mattress  of  very  questionable  purity, 
to  the  harder  but  cleaner  couch  af- 
forded by  a  cloak  and  an  oaken  plank. 
The  other  and  by  far  larger  division 
of  the  venta  consisted  of  a  spacious 


votion  to  the  Wine  Jog.  The  dress pf 
the  greater  part  of  these  men  waa  one 
not  usually  seen  so  far  north,  but 
much  more  elegant  and  liecoming  to 
the  wearer  than  the  loose  graceless 
eostuflie  common  in  old  Castile^ 
Short  tight-fitting  jackets*  profusely 


hali,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  decorated  with  small  bell-shaped  silver 

Ititchen  and  dining-room,  and  even  buttons*  low- orewued  black  hati  with 

dormitory  for  most  of  those   who  the  broad  brim  looped  up  on  one  side* 

passed  a  niffht  at  this  rough  sort  of  and  breeches  fastened  at  the  knee  l^ 

nostelry.    It  is  into  this  hall,  and  to  coloured  ribands*  eomposed  a  oos^ 

the  persons  who  occupied  it  on  an  tutneof  AndalusianfMa^*whioh*added 


autumn  evening  of  the  year  1800,  that 
the  reader  is  about  to  be  introduced. 
Seldom*  perhaps,  had  the  dmgy- 
looking  saloon  contained  tfd  gay  a 
company,  or  exhibited  such  symptoms 
of  approaching  good  cheer,  as  on  the 


to  the  accent  ef  most  of  the  party* 
sufficiently  proelaimed  them  natives 
of  the  sunniest  and  seutbemmestpro^- 
irlfice  of  Spain.  In  p)aoe»  however* 
of  the  light  Shoes  and  dapper  hose 
usually  worn  with  the  garb  above 


ttight  in  question.     In  the  centre  of    described*  boots  er  long  leathern  gaiters 
one  of  its  sides,  and  under  a  prodi-     had  been  pretty  generally  substituted* 


giously  wide  chimney,  which,  instead 
of  being  let  into  the  wall,  was  built 
inside  the  room,  and  jutted  forward  to 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  were 
crackling  and  blazing  as  many  pine 
logs  as  would  have  sufficed  for  an 
auto-da-fe.  Over  this  huge  fire  were 
suspended  by  chains  two  large  black 
kettles,  bubbling  merrily,  and  emitting 
an  odour  which  vouched  for  the  sa- 
voury nature  of  their  contents.  A 
long  iron  spit,  in  front  of  the  furnace, 
was  thickly  garnished  with  fowls, 
mutton,  and  goat's  flesh,  and  turned 
by  the  agency  of  a  small  consumptive- 


whilst  on  various  hooks  and  pegs 
round  the  room*  were  suspended  large 
cavalry  cloaks  with  ample  capes  and 
hoods.  A  number  of  well-stuffed 
valises  and  saddle-bags,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  arms,  consisting  of  sabres,  pis- 
tols* and  long  carbines  capable  of 
carrying  a  ball  nearly  as  far  as  a 
musket  could  do*  were  elUier  piled 
against  the  wall,  or  heaped  carelessly 
together  in  different  corners  of  the 
apartment. 

A  stranger  entering  the  room  Would 
undoubtedly,  after  a  brief  and  enrious 
survey    of  the  whole  bizzarre  and 


looking  dog,  who*  perched  against  the    picturesque  Interior*  hate   had   his 
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attention  more  particularlj  drawn 
to  two  out  of  the  twenty  men  as- 
sembled ronnd  the  table.  One  of 
these  two  persons  was  seated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  board ;  and  notwith- 
standing  the  small  ceremony  that  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  party«  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  disoovera^ 
ble*  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  chief 
of  his  wild,  and,  in  many  instances,  cut- 
throat-looking companions.  To  no  su- 
SBriority,  howeyer»  in  extemals«  could 
is  supremacy  be  attributed,  as  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  ferocious  and  animal  expression 
than  was  depicted  in  the  low  receding 
forehead,  small  deep-set  eyes,  and 
thick  coarse  lips  of  the  Gitano— for  he 
it  was  who  with  his  band  occupied  the 
▼enta.  There  was  little  of  the  gipsy 
in  his  appearance,  if  we  except  the 
somewhat  gaunt  frame  and  supple 
active  limb  which  usually  characterize 
the  descendants  of  IshmaeU  and  the 
nut-brown  colour  of  his  skin,  differing 
from  the  olive  complexions  of  those  of 
his  men  who  were  not  of  the  same 
wandering  race  as  himself. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  Gitano  sat 
a  youth,  whose  age  probably  did  not 
exceed  sixteen  or  seventeen  yea»,  and 
whose  femininely*handsome  counte- 
nance and  graceful  figure  were  not  the 
less  striking  from  being  contrasted  with 
the  uncomeliness  of  his  leader.  His 
dress  was  of  the  same  fashion,  but  of 
finer  materials  than  that  of  his  com- 
rades, and  was  put  on  with  a  care  that 
showed  the  importance  attached  to  ap- 
pearances by  thu  juvenile  disciple  of 
St  Nicholas*  His  jacket,  of  which 
the  doth  was  from  the  far-famed 
looms  of  Segovia,  was  thrown  open 
for  the  better  display  of  a  fine  linen 
shirt,  elaborately  fnlled  and  ruffled 
over  the  breast ;  a  rich  silk  scarf  was 
knotted  carefully  round  his  waist*  and 
his  well-fitting  nether  garments  were 
met  at  the  knee  by  loose  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan leather.  A  quantity  of  black 
hm  hung  in  long  love-locks  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  gipsy  lad,  whose 
small  delicate  features  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  resolution  rarely  seen  in 
one  so  young.  He  mixed  but  little  in 
the  noisy  .mirth  and  conversation  that 
were  going  on»  but  occasionally  ad- 
dressed an  observation  to  the  Gitano, 
or  to  a  young  man  of  one  or  two-and- 
twenty  beside  whom  he  was  sitting, 
and  who,  from  the  likeness  between 
them,  was  evidently  his  brother. 
**£8ta  pranta    la  cena,   ienores  f 


supper  is  ready/*  qnoth  MaritorBcs, 
advancing  from  the  fire,  with  a  grin  of 
satisfaction  on  her  uncouth  physiog- 
nomy at  the  prospect  of  a  temiiiiatioa 
of  her  labours. 

.  ''uieenar/**  shouted  a  dozen  voko^ 
and  in  a  moment  the  table  was  desr- 
ed,  a  coarse  cloth,  well  stained  witb 
wine  and  grease,  spread  over  it,  ao4 
two  or  thiie  of  Uie  revellers  lefl  tbor 
seats  to  assist  in  dishing  up  the  abmt- 
dant  repast.  The  turnspit  was  re- 
leased irom  his  cage,  and  crooebed 
under  the  table  on  the  look-out  for 
fragments  of  the  feast  he  had  toiled  ts 
prepare.  The  viands  were  placed  oi 
the  board,  and  the  party  about  to  hJA 
to,  when  a  man,  who  had  remained 
below  as  stable-guard,  entered  tlie 
apartment,  and  spoke  a  few  words  is 
a  low  tone  to  the  Gitano. 

^  Muleteers  crossing  the  monntaiBp 
I  suppose,"  said  the  latter,  after  heu • 
log  the  man's  whisper.  **  Here  is 
Bias,  who  has  beard  the  ndighing  of 
horses  or  mules,  or  sometlung/*  eon- 
tinned  he, ''  and  in  his  wisdom  fondei 
they  are  coming  this  way.  Sti^dovs, 
Patrido»  and  see  if  you  can  hear  anj 
thing.  Or  stay,  I  will  go  myself.  If 
travellers  are  passing,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  let  our  supper  get  eold  while 
we  exanune  the  contents  of  their  saddle- 
bags.*' And  rising  from  his  seaC^  be 
descended  to  the  stable,  while  hb  fd- 
lowers  commenced  a  fiuious  attack 
upon  the  supper. 

The  day  had  been  gloomy,  and  the 
night  was  dark,  and  threatened  raia 
Through  the  rents  of  a  cdoad  les 
impervious  than  its  companions,  bow- 
ever,  a  glimpse  was  caught  of  a  small 
crescent-shaped  moon,  as  the  Gitano 
and  the  two  stable  sentries  stepped 
into  the  open  air.  About  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  venta,  a  broad  shaDov 
ravine  ran  right  and  lef^  dividing  the 

Elatform  on  which  the  honae  wu 
uilt^  from  a  grey  and  ragged  monn. 
tiun  peak  that  rose  directiy  oppoate. 
On  either  hand  also  were  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  ;  and  whilst  on  the 
right  the  ravine  ascended  and  disap- 
peared among  clifis  and  rocks,  on 
the  left  it  took  a  downward  direction, 
and,  after  sundrv  windings,  was  tra- 
versed about  half  a  mile  off  by  the  in- 
different sort  of  sheep-patii  which  the 
neighbouring  peasants  very  inap* 
propriately  termed  the  ^high-roair* 
across  the  sierra. 

The  Gitano  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  and  listened  attentively 
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for  some  moments.  Nothings  hov* 
erer,  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
save  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it 
grumbled  round  the  sides  of  the  pre- 
cipioes,  and  whistled  through  the  pine 
woods  that  clothed  the  lower  part  of 
the  mountain.  Turning  towards  the 
sentriesj  after  a  few  minutes*  silent  ex- 
pectation,  he  was  about  to  bestow 
upon  them  a  hearty  curse  for  having 
needlessly  disturbed  him,  when  the 
distant  neigh  of  a  horse  was  heard, 
and  almost  immediately  replied  to  by 
a  similar  sound  that  appeared  to  come 
from  a  short  way  down  the  rayine. 
The  gipsy  started,  and  catching  hold 
of  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  grew  on 
the  Terge  of  the  declivity,  swung  his 
body  forward  as  far  as  be  could,  and 
strained  his  eyebaUs,  to  see  what  was 
passing  below  him.  The  darkness, 
however,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  any  thing  fifty  yards  off^ 
and  the  effect  of  looking  down  upon 
the  objects  was  to  blend  them  all  in 
one  black  mass.  An  owl  flew  out  of 
the  decayed  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  and 
a  few  bats  whirled  and  circled  round 
the  heads  of  the  three  brigands ;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  not  a  living  or 
moving  tiling  was  visible.  Suddenly 
the  moon  emerged  from  behind  a 
cloud,  and  threw  a  feeble  ray  of  light 
over  the  scene.  Bias  touched  his 
leader's  arm. 

«  Un  lobo,"  sdd  he ;  "a  wolf," 
pointing  to  someUiing  that  sdrred  in 
the  gloom  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 

"  Wolves  I  ay,  and  many  of  them, 
bat  not  of  the  sort  you  mean,"  replied 
the  Gitano,  whose  keen  eye  at  once 
detected  armed  men,  where  his  fol- 
lower had  conjectured  a  prowling 
animal. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Whether  French  or  Spaniards  were 
thus  mysteriously  approaching  the 
Tenta,  was  indifferent  to  the  gipsy, 
for  he  knew  that  agunst  himself  and 
liis  lawless  associates  every  man*s 
hand  was  turned.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  enemy  was  too  numerous  to 
cope  with,  and  his  mind  was  instantly 
made  up.  A  few  noiseless  bounds 
brought  nim  to  the  stable,  and  loosing 
the  halter  off  the  horse  nearest  the 
door,  he  began  hastily  to  bridle  him. 
While  thus  providing  for  his  own 
BtS<6ty,  he  did  not  entirely  forget  his 
oomrades. 

<<  A  eaoaUof  muckachat"  shouted  he, 
as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  the  stable. 
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The  words  ran  through  the  old 
venta,  and  the  revellers,  thus  fearfully 
summoned,  came  tumbling  down  the 
crazy  sturoase.  It  was  too  late,  how. 
ever.  As  the  first  set  foot  in  the 
stable,  the  Gitano,  on  a  bare-backed 
horse,  and  followed  by  the  two  sen- 
tries, mounted  in  like  manner,  dashed 
through  the  doo^rway,  and  spurring 
furiously  across  the  platform,  plunged 
headlong  down  the  ravine,  which  for 
a  moment  was  illuminated  by  the  flash 
of  fifty  carbines.  Ten  seconds  later^ 
the  space  in  front  of  the  venta  was 
occupied  by  the  Empecinado  and  his 
guerillas,  and  the  brigands  had  barely 
time  to  slam  to  and  secure  the  stable 
door,  which  was  of  great  thickness, 
and  studded  with  iron  knobs,  when  a 
dozen  sabres  and  carbine  butts  clatter- 
ed against  it. 

"  Yield,  if  ye  would  have  quarter," 
cried  the  Empecinado,  after  repeated 
demands  for  admission  had  been  met 
by  a  dogged  silence  on  the  part  of  f  he 
Andalusians.  **  Yield,  while  yet  it  is 
time ;  for  if  resistance  is  offered,  not 
a  man  of  ye  shall  see  to-morrow's  sun- 
rise.*' 

A  shot  from  one  of  the  windows 
was  the  reply  to  this  summons,  and 
the  bullet  grazed  the  cheek  of  the 
Empecinado.  A  smart  fire  was  then 
opened  by  the  besieged,  and  vigorously 
returned  by  the  guerillas ;  but  owing 
to  the  daruiess  of  the  night,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  shutters  from  behind 
which  the  outlaws  fired,  far  more 
cartridges  were  wasted  than  lives  lost. 
Meantime  some  of  the  men  cut  down 
a  young  tree,  and  lopping  off  the 
boughs,  applied  it  as  a  battering  ram 
to  the  door.  But  several  of  them  hav- 
ing been  wounded  by  the  fire  frpm 
above,  and  from  apertures  on  either 
side  of  the  door,' which,  moreover,  ap- 
peared strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
their  efforts,  Diez  commanded  them 
to  desist,  being  unwilling  to  waste  the 
lives  of  his  followers  in  such  a  paltry 
affair,  and  against  an  enemy  whom  he 
was  sure  of  finally  capturing.  Scarcely 
were  his  orders  obeyed,  when  from  a 
large  bam  some  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  venta,  issued  forth  Mariano 
Fuentes  (whose  band  sdll  continued 
with  the  Empecinado,)  heading  a 
score  of  guerillas,  who  dragged  after 
them  three  carts  laden  with  straw 
that  had  been  brought  in  the  previous 
day  for  the  use  of  the  horses.  Ran- 
ging these  carts  in  line  close  to  the 


<<  To  horse  1  the  destroyer  is  upon  us."    front  of  the  venta,  in  which  position 
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t)i9  coBibuiUl>)«  material  piM  up  ia    olj»oU  of  yaltt^  the  GiUoo  wad  \m 

tbtm  reached  to  the  wiodowa  of  the    p^rty  might  have  left  there. 

first  floor,  torobe*  were  appliMl,  and        The  EnmpciDado  having  aaoertaioad 

in  an  instant  darkness  was  oKchanged    that  the  GitJUio  himself  was  one  of 

for  a  rlvid  glare  of  light.    The  dry    tbo  three  horsemen  who  bad  escaped, 

wood  of  the  shutters  and  window*    took  little  interest  in  the  aabordlD&te 

frames  took  fire  like  tinder,  the  heat    brigands,  and  cast  but  one  carelesi 

drove  the  brigands  from  their  sta»    glanoe  at  them  as  thej  etood  grooped 

tionsi  and  the  firing  on  both  sides    before  hiqa»  snbmitttog  themselves  ta 

oeaseid.     Still  no  signs  of  surrender    the  bonds  and  the  taunt*  of  the  gne- 

were  made  by  the  besieired*  One  des*    rillas.    In  that  one  glaoooy  bowev&, 

perate  attempt  to  escape  from  a  side    his  quick  eye  was  caught  bj  the  snurt 

irindow  of  the  inn  was  prevented,  and    dress  and  handsome  £iioe  of  the  gipsj 

those  irho  mi^e  it  driven  back  with    boy  already  alluded  to,  aa  he  atood  ia 

loss.     At  length  a  violent  gust   of    an  unstudied  and  graceful  attitnde, 

wind  that  oame  point  blank  against    waiting  his  turn  to  be  bound.    Tli« 

the   front   of  tho  building,    forced    Empecinado  stepped  towards  the  lad, 

masses  of  the  biasing  straw  through    ^nd  laid  bis  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

the  openings  where  the  windows  hsid       *'  Yon  are  but  a  child/'  said  h^  ia 

been*    A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  the    a  not  unkind  tone  i  *'  how  came  yoa 

outlaws  as  they  thus  found  them*    already  among  such  rude  oompamoss, 

selves  in  the  midst  of  flames,     A  few    and  leading  so  wild  a  life  ?     Are  yoe 

moments  afterwards  tho  stablo  door    a  son  of  the  Gitano  ?  " 

wu   unbarred,    and   eighteen    men        The  young  gipsjr  started  when  he 

marchmg  out,  threw  down  their  arms,    felt  the  touch  on  his  arm  }  and  whilst 

and  petitioned  for  quarter.  the  Empeoinado  spoke,  gw9td  atesdilj 

However  langninary  a  reputation  and  proudly  in  bis  faee. 
the  Empednado  m«y  have  made  him*  '*  I  am  not  the  Gitano*s  son,*'  «■- 
selfduniDgseven  years  warfare  against  swered  he;  *<but  who  are  Tonwho 
the  French,  he  wu  not  naturally  a  thus  use  violence  to  men  who  never 
cruel  or  bloodthirsty  man.  Every  iiuured  you«  stealing  upon  ns  like  a 
Spaniard  at  that  time  considered  it  his  crafty  and  cowardly  fox,  afraid  to  show 
bounden  duty  to  massacre  the  invaders  himself  in  the  light  of  daj,  but  gaia- 
of  his  country  so  often  as  the  oppor«>  ing  courage  when  night  appean?'* 
tunity  presented  itself;  and  this  feel-  '^You  are  bold  of  speeoh,  young 
ing  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the    sir,"  replied  Dies,  astoniahed  at  the 


priests,  then  in  lull  enjoyment  of  that  boy's  daring  vehemenoe ;  '*  and 

influence  over  the  multitude  of  which  in  my  pl«ce  would  be  dbpoaed  to  tiy 

they  baye  since  been  so  wofuUy  shorn,  bow  far  a  stirrup-leather  applied  to 

By  them  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  your  shoulders  would  quiet  so  flippant 

was  declared  an  act  meritorious  in  the  a  tongue.     But  I  will  not  do  that ; 

eyes  of  God  and  man,  and  one  that  and  what  is  more,  I  will  answer  you 

not  only  required  no  absolution,  but  question ,     My  name  and  queHty  an 

might  even  serve  as  an  atonement  for  soon  told :  I  am  a  poor  gneiills*  and 

the  commission  of  some  real  sin ;  and  men  oftll  me  the  £mpociiiado»" 

auch  was  the  opinion  pretty  generally  Thtro  was  ouriosity,  not  uaonngkd 

adopted   throughout  the  Peninsuls.  with  admiration,  in  the  eapraaaioo  of 

The  Emptoinado^  who,  had  hb  pri-  the  youth's  faoe«  sa  hfl  gaaed  upon  tbs 

soners  been  French,  would  scarcely  frank,  handsome  ooimteiiaeoe  of  the 

have  left  them  dme  to  mutter  a  prayer,  parti^n,  who  though  only  in  the  oom- 

showed  no  inclination  to  shed   the  manoement  of  bit  carstr,  had  alteadj 

blood  of  his  countrymen,  robbers  and  made  bis  name  wsU  known  through- 

outlaws  though  they  were,  hut  pee-  out  Spain,  as  it  was  aftorwaird*  destin- 

ferred   taking  them   to  Valladoiid,  ed  to  be  throughout  En/ope* 

Part  of  the  guerillas  were  soon  busily  **  Via  say  unu  p^re  ^teich**  said 

engaged  tying  their  arms  with  cords  the  gipsy,  after  a  moment's  pause, 

behind  their  backs,  others  in  getting  **  A  poor  gipsy  girl  am  h  and  mea 

the  horses  out  of  the  stable,  while  a  call  me^  la  Mortna  dc  MoUgc^^* 

third  deUchment  followed  Fuentes,  "  A  woman,  por  Oioii**  erisd  tbs 

wholed,theway  into  the  vents,  which  he  Empecinado.    <<  Hold  I "  added  be  te 

by  no  means  intended  should  be  bnmt  some  of  his  matof  Who  wetw  advanemg 

down  before  he  had  secured  whatevsr  with  cords,    <<  A  hargaiOf  gUmiih ; 
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will  yon  change  your  Mirioef  and  fol-    cions  were  ever  ready  to  exaggerate 


low  tbe  Empecinado  instead  of  the 
Qitano?  Say  tbe  word,  and  yoar 
horse  and  arms  shall  be  restored  to 

you." 

<'  The  choice  is  not  hard  to  make/* 
replied  the  Morena.  *'  Who  that 
loves  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountains, 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  and  the  free 
cheering  gallop  over  the  plain,  could 
exist  in  the  gloom  of  a  prison  ?  Let 
them  bring  out  my  horse,  senor ;  bid 
them  give  me  my  sabre  and  my  light 
carbine^  and  Viva  el  Empecinado  1" 

And  with  an  almost  childish  jo^  at 
her  recovered  freedom,  the  gipsy 
amason  bounded  away  to  seek  her 
steed,  and  soon  returned  mounted  on 
one  of  the  best  of  the  captured 
chargers. 

The  guerillas  now  prepared  for  de« 
parturo.  Leaving  the  venta  in  flames, 
they  soon  'reached  the  high-road, 
where  a  score  of  their  comrades  had 
remained  in  charge  of  the  horses. 
Before  they  had  been  many  hours  on 
the  road,  the  gitana  obtained  iier  bro- 
ther*s  release  from  tbe  Empecinado, 
whose  unboonded  devotion  to  the  fair 
aex  rendered  it  totally  impossible  for 
bim  to  refuse  a  request  issuing  from 
so  rosy  a  mouth,  and  backed  by  the 
glances  of  such  eyes  as  those  of  the 
Morana  do  Malaga.  The  young  ban- 
dtt  had  his  horse  restored  to  him,  and 
was  allowed  to  volunteer  into  the 
squadron,  which  continued  its  march 
to  Valladolid,  where  the  remaining 
pnsoners  were  handed  over  to  the  au- 
thorities. 

Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
bnming  of  the  venta,  and  the  hand- 
some gipsy  etill  oontinned  to  follow  the 
fortones.of  Martin  Dies,  whose  avowed 
mistress'sbe  had  become.  Her  great 
beauty,  bold  and  muculine  character, 
admirable  horsemanship,  and  courage 
in  action,  daily  increased  the  violence 
of  the  passion  with  which  she  had  in- 
spved  the  Empecinado,  whose  nature 
and  pursuits  rendered  him  more  prone 
to  ^admire  such  mascnline  qnalities 


into  certainty. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
that  the  Empecinado  and  his  band, 
leaving  their  usual  skirmishing  ground 
near  the  Duero,  took  the  rodd  to  Sa- 
lamanca and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  the 
latter  of  which  places  some  important 

gapers  were  to  be  delivered,  which 
e  had  recently  taken  from  a  French 
courier.     On  arriving  at  the  town  of 
Alba  de  Tonnes,  the  Empecinado  re- 
solved to  leave  his  men  there,  under 
the  command  of  Fuentes,  that  they 
might  get  a  little  rest,  and  collect  re- 
cruits to  mount  a  number  of  led  horses 
they  bad  with  them.  He  himself,  with 
the  despatchest  and  accompanied  only 
by  the  Morena  and  her  brother,  set 
out  for  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  at  night- 
fall arrived  at  the  suburb  of  San  Fran* 
Cisco,  outside  the  wails  of  that  for- 
tress.    Halting  at  ^poeado,  the  Em- 
pecinado dismounted,  and  desired  his 
companions  to  remain  there,  whilst  he 
entered  the  city  and  delivered    his 
papers  to  the  governor,  promising  to 
return  speedily.  The  gitana,  however, 
petitioned  hard  to  accompany  him. 
She  knew  that  this  was  not  his  first 
visit  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that  he 
had  acquaintances  there,  and  this  was 
all-sufficient  to  rouse  her  jealous  fears, 
and  make  her  fancy  that  he  wished  to 
be  alone,  in  order  to  visit  some  former 
mistress.      Whether   her   suspicions 
were  well  founded,  or  whether  he  had 
some  other  reason  for  desiring  to  go 
unaccompanied,  the  Empecinado  re* 
mdned  inflexible,  laughed  at  her  jea- 
lousy, and  at  last,  wearied  by  impor« 
tnnity,  peremptorily  ordered  her  to  re- 
main, and  hastened  into  the  town.  Some 
time,  however,  having  been  lost  by  this 
altercation,  he  had  scarcely  reached 
the  governor's  house  when  a  cannon 
was  fired,  and  the  drawbridges  were 
instantly  raised,  and  gates  shut  for  the 
night. 

For  some  minutes  after  the  firing  of 
the  signal  gun,  the  gitana  remained 
wat<^ing  at  a  window  of  the  potada. 


than  the  gentle  and  endearing  virtues  in  hopes  that  Dies  might  have  deli- 
more  usnally  prised' in  woman.  His  vered  his  despatches  before  the  gates 
affection  was  warmly  returned  by  the  were  closed,  and  was  then  on  hb  road 
gitana,  whose  feelings  towards  him  back.  When,  however,  double  the 
were,  however,  oeeaaionally  embitter-  time  had  elapsed,  necessary  for  the 
ed  by  a  dash  of  jealoosy  natural  to  walk  from  thecitv  wall  to  the  inn,  the 
woaaen  of  her  country  and  ardent  jealous  rage  of  the  Andalnsian  gipsy 
tempenment;  and  to  which  the  Em*  burst  forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury  that 
peuMMio's  roving  propeaaities  andn-  almost  terrified  her  brother,  althongh 
potation  fsr  gjidiantry  sometimes  gave  not  entirely  unaccustomed  to  «ieh  out- 
a  shadow  of  reasoii  which  her  snspi-  breaks  on  her  part.  •     . 
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«« ElmMito  I  El  traidor  /"  she  mut- 
tered»  or  raUier  hissed  through  her 
set  teeth.  Her  face  hecame  liTid  with 
passioiiy  her  eves  glared  wildly^  and 
oer  long  black  hair  seemed  to  twist 
and  twine  like  snakes  upon  her  shoul- 
ders* as  she  drove  a  small  three-edged 
poniard^  which,  like  many  Andalnsiaii 
women  of  her  class^  she  always  car- 
ried on  her  person,  deep  into  the 
wooden  paneling  of  the  room. 

«  Would  it  were  in  his  heart!*' 
cried  she ;  and  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  her  emotions,  sank  in  a  chair, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  the  table, 
burst  into  a  pasnonate  flood  of  tears. 
Her  brother  remidned  for  some  time 
without  making  anv  obserration  or 
attempt  to  console  her.  At  length, 
and  when  she  was  somewhat  more 
composed,  he  broke  silence. 

**  EtU  were  the  day  and  the  hour 
that  we  joined  this  man  Dies,"  said 
he:  "What  can  we  expect  but  unhap- 
piness,  or  what  good  can  come  to  those 
who  abandon  the  tents  of  their  tribe 
to  dwell  among  strangers  ?  When 
the  Gitano  was  our  leader,  we  followed 
&  chief  of  our  race,  and  others  of  our 
brethren  were  with  us ;  but  I  fear  me, 
sister,  our  lot,  and  thine  eniecially, 
will  be  a  bitter  and  a  hard  on^  so 
long  as  we  remain  with  this  fierce 
gUMilUu  Nor  can  I  understand  thy 
mliitnation.  The  Morena  de  Malaga, 
the  proud  maiden  who  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  wooers,  who  saw  the  Gitano 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  scorned  to  be 
his  bride,  on  a  few  days'  acquaintance 
becomes  the  leman  of  a  stranger.** 

The  gipsy  girl  made  no  answer  to 
hat  brother*s  reproaches,  who,  never- 
theless, continued  in  a  strain  of  invec- 
tive  against  the  Empecinado,  whom 
he  had  joined  to  avoid  the  severe  pu- 
nishment that  awaited  him,  but  nad 
never  liked*  The  present  struck  him 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  desert- 
ing,  and  returning  to  his  old  habits  and 
companions ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
do  so  without  his  sister,  who,  although 
several  years  his  junior,  by  her  supe- 
rior energy  of  character,  had  acquired 
a  great  ascendency  over  him.  He 
could  not,  however,  obtain  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  arguments  and  reasons  he 
urged.  The  gitana  remained  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  with  her  face  bowed 
upon  the  table,  and  concealed  bv  her 
hands  and  abundant  hair ;  ana  her 
brother  at  length,  despairiog  of  per- 
anadhig  her  to  his  purpose,  retired  to 
rest. 


It  was  one  in  the  morning  wben  be 
was  roused  fhun  a  deep  sleep,  and  be- 
held his  sister  stanmng  beode  fais 
conch.  Her  cheeks  were  paOid,  aad 
her  eyes  gleamed  with  an  nnwosled 
light. 

<<  Be  stirring,''sa]dthe  Gitana,  ««and 
saddle  the  horses." 

The  gipsy  knew  not  what  to  amke 
of  this  sudden  order;  but  aeeostemed 
to  obedience,  hastened  to  the  stable^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  their  horses,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Empectllado,  were 
In  readiness  for  the  march :  nor  had 
the  young  brigand  forgotten  to  strap 
upon  the  saddto  of  the  latter  beast  hii 
leader's  valise,  containing,  as  heweil 
knew,  neariy  four  hundred  oonees  of 
gold.  As  be  led  the  animals  out  «f 
the  stable,  the  Morena  appeared,  and 
mounting  her  horse,  moyed  off  at  s 
rapid  nace,  followed  at  the  dieCanee  cf 
a  hundred  yards  by  her  lRx>t]ier,  whs^ 
in  the  strange  mood  in  whleh  he  saw 
her  to  be,  did  notfod  anxions  that 
she  should  become  immediately  awars 
of  his  unceremonious  appropriation  of 
the  Empecinado's  chaiger  and  money. 

The  gates  of  Cindad  Rediige  had 
been  opened  about  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  the  Empecinado  walked  ent  to 
the  suburb,  where  he^had  left  his  com- 
panions, and  not  a  little  rarpiised  was 
he  on  finding  that  both  they  aad  his 
horse  and  vaSse  had  disappeared.  The 
innkeeper  couM  give  him  no  faiforssa- 
tioa  on  the  subject,  except  that  they 
had  taken  the  road  to  Alba  de  Tenner 
and  that  on  seeing  them  depart,  he 
had  supposed  they  were  going  to  re- 
join tTO  squadron.      Great  was  the 
jealous  fury  of  the  Empecinado  whsn 
he  found  himself  thus  abandmied  by 
his  mistress,  and  robbed  of  Ins  gold. 
He  was  not  long  in  fixing  his  suspi- 
cions on  Mariano  Fuentes,  whom  be 
now  remembered  to  have  seen  very 
assiduous  to  the  Gitana,  and  freq[neBtlj 
talking  to  her  on  their  various  marahes 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.    Fnentes  was 
a  smart,  handsome  fellow,of  frank  and 
agreeable  manners^  and,  periiaps^moie 
likely  to  find  favour  with  womm  than 
Dies  himself.     A  variety  of  trifiing 
circumstances  that  flashed  across  the 
memory  of  the  Empecinado,  seemed 
«  conflrmation  strong  **  of  his  snsm- 
cions ;  and  he  doubted  not  that  his 
false  friend  had  availed  himself  of  hb 
absence  to  carry  off  his  mistrses^  and, 
perhaps*  also,  to  inveigle  the  whole 
troop  from  their  duty,  and  Indnoe 
them  to  follow  him  in  pretesnos  to 
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their  cag^taiQ.  Foaming  with  rage, 
he  retraced  hia.  steps  to  the  town»  and 
aemudiiting  the  governor  with  what 
haa  oeeiin«d»  requested  to  be  famished 


to  such  purely  personal  motttesy  at 
kngth  prevailed*  as  they  were  sure  to 
do  with  a  man  of  the  £mpecisado*s 
sineere  patriotism,  and  the  following 


with  a  horse  and  an  orderly.    These    morning  the  guerillas  left  Alba  on 


were  supplied  him ;  his  tremendous 
impetnosity  accelerated  etery.  things 
and  in  incredibly  few  minutes  after  he 
had  learned  the  news  of  his  betrayal^ 
he  repassed  the  pomda  on  hb  way  to 
AIImu  Rein  was  not  drawn,  nor  spur 
apmd,  till  he  dashed  into  tiie  streets 
of  that  town.  Seeing  some  of  his  men 
playing  at  the  game  of  cane,  he  en* 
qoired  where  Fuentes  was  quartered, 
and  on  being  told  that  he  was  in  the 
houae  of  the  Duke  of  Alba*s  steward, 
galloped  up  to  the  door  at  the  same 
mad  pace*  Turning  the  horse  mas- 
terlesa  in  the  streets  for  his  desperate 
riding  had  left  the  orderly  far  behind* 
he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  with  an 
Aibaoete  *  dagger  naked  in  his  hand, 
burst  into  a  room  where  Fuentes  was 
sitting  in  company  with  his  host  and 
several  other  persons* 

«'  Traitor  J  cried  h^  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  fury,  *' Villain  and 
traitor  1  where  is  the  Gitana  ?  '* 

«  No  traitor  am  II,  Martin  Diez," 
replied  Fuentes,  firmly,  but  with  ad- 
murable  temper.  **  As  to  the  Gitana« 
If  aught  has  happened,  you,  who  took 
her  hence,  should  best  know  what  has 
become  of  her." 

Struck  by  this  .calm  and  moderate 
reply  to  his  furious  interpeUation,  the 
£mpeeinado*s  suspicions  were  dissi- 
pated as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
formed.  Dropping  lus  weapon,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  comrade's  arms, 
implored  his  pardon  for  haviog  a  mo- 
ment suspected  him,  and  related  the 
occurrences  of  the  previous  night. 
He  terminated  by  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  abandon  every  other  object, 
and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 

gunuit  of  his  faithless  mistress  and 
er  brother.  This  resolution,  however, 
was  strongly  combated  bv  Fuentes, 
who  represented  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  Quixotic  expedition  in  the  then 
state  of  Spain,  more  especially  as  the 
fugitives  nad  so  great  a  start,  and  it 
was  not  even  known  what  road  they 
had  taken.  His  arguments*  and  those 
of  Uie  other  persons  present,  who 
strongly  urged  the  enraged  partiian 
not  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  his  country 


their  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnero. 
The  successes  of  the  Empecinado, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, at  length  attracted  tiie  serious 
attention  ofthe  French  generals.  Not 
a  letter  could  be  forwarded^  or  a  day*s 
rations  trusted  on  the  road^  without 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  guerillas, 
unless  protected  by  a  much  larger 
escort  than  it  was  at  all  times  conve* 
nient  to  send.    The  example,  al80« 
was  doing  no  small  harm;  for,  in  emu« 
lation  of  the  Empecinado,  guerilla 
corps  were  springing  up  in  aU  cUrec- 
tions,  and  it  was  at  last  thought  ad- 
visable to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
most  dangerous  of  these  bands,  in 
order  to  frighten  the  others  into  sub- 
mission.   Nearly  the  whole  of  Uie 
French  cavalry,  quartered  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, was  ordered  to  the  phdns  of  the 
Duero,  and,  divided  into  strong  de^ 
tachments,  began  to  give  chase  to  the 
Empednado  in  every  direction.    For 
some  time  that  chief  managed  to  elude 
his   pursuers,    except  indeed  when 
their  numbers  were  such  as  permitted 
him  to  cope  with  them»  when  he  will- 
ingly gave  them  battle,  and  invariably 
came  off  conqueror.    At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  three  hundred 
light  cavalry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sau  Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  and,  after 
a  gallantly  sustained  skirmish,  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  nerras  of 
JBurgos.     Thither  the  French  did  not 
care  to  follow^  but  conUnued  to  scour 
the  country  bordering  the  Duero»  and 
that»  with  so  much  activity*  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  guerillas  to  leave 
their  mountain  refuge,  or  venture  into 
any  towns.    At  Castrillo,  the  Empe- 
cinisdo's  mother  and  relatives  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  same  seve- 
rity was  exercised  towards  the  friends 
of  Mariano  Fuentes  at  Roa.    Procla* 
mations,   too*   were   pubUsked   and 
widely  distributed*  offering  a  reward 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  whoever 
should  deliver  up  the  Empednado, 
dead  or  alive. 

It  chanced  one  morning  that  Diez, 
Fuentes,  and  their  par/ui!^  were  halt- 
ed at  a  particular  spot  in  the  monn- 


*  Ihe  towa  of  Albseste  is  as  famoiis  for  the  ezoeUenoe  of  its  ponisrdf  as  Toledo  for 
that  oi  its  sword-blades. 
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taia  of  th«  Embral  de  LenDa»  wbioh 
coraoMndt  a  Tiew  of  the  bigh«road  to 
Madrid,  when  they  saw  approaching 
in  the  disunce  a  party  of  flTe«and- 
twenty  horsemen.  As  these  men 
drew  nearer,  they  had  mneh  the  ap« 
pearanee  of  robbers ;  for»  although  ad- 
mirably monnted  and  armed,  they  had 
no  sort  of  nniform»  but  were  Tarionsly 
and  almost  fantastically  attired.  Fa- 
entesy  with  a  few  of  his  men»  went  to 
reconnoitre,  and  shortly  re(urned»  ao- 
eompanied  by  the  strangersi  who  tam- 
ed out  to  be  aiogiffro^  on  their  road 
from  Andalnsia  to  their  homes  in  the 
monntaini  of  Santahder. 

The  new  comers  dismounted,  and 
while  partaking  of  some  wine  and  pro- 
Tisions  oflfisred  them  by  the  gueriliasy 
replied  to  the  numerous  questions  that 
were  pnt  to  them  concerning  what 
they  had  seen  on  the  roadi  and  the 
state  of  the  war  in  Andalusia. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  mention- 
ed that  in  the  Serranla  de  Ronda,  a 
band  of  irregnlar  eayalry,  commanded 
by  the  Oitano,  bad  been  committing 
excesses  of  all  kinds. 

<*  A  red-handed  villun  he  is/'  con- 
tinned  the  (dogiero  who  was  speaking. 
*'  It  is  tme,  he  sometimes  attacks  the 
French  when  his  numbers  treble  theirs ; 
but  he  does  so  merely  to  cloak  his  real 
profession,  which  is  that  of  a  robber 
and  murderer." 

"  Know  you  aught  of  a  gipsy 
maiden  who  formerly  accompanied 
him?**  enquired  Puentes;  ''she whom 
they  called  the  Morena  de  Malaga." 

**  Indeed  do  I,'*  replied  the  aiogiero; 
"it  seems  she  was  taken  prisoner 
some  three  or  four  months  back,  when 
the  Gitano  made  an  excursion  into 
Castile,  from  which  he  returned  with 


only  two  fellowert,  all  the  reet  liaviBg 
been  oaptured  or  killed.  TfeM  Mor»* 
na,  however,  reappeared  in  Andnluda, 
about  a  week  before  wm  Isft*  ami 
sought  OHt  the  Oitano»  who  li  eMef  of 
tlie  gipsy  tribe  to  wbioh  siie  belonged. 
He  had  leaintj  somehow,  that  daring 
her  absence,  she  had  been  the  mietreai 
of  an  officer,  it  was  said  of  the  band 
who  had  surprised  the  GKtano,  and 
made  him  fly  like  a  stag  before  the 
bnnters.  This  stirred  up  the  saTage 
nature  of  the  man,  for  ho  had  long 
wished  to  haye  the  Morena  for  fab 
wife,  and  she  bad  InTariably  spamed 
his  offers.  So  when  he  hoani  abe  was 
approaching  hu  blTouac,  he  rode  out 
a  league  or  so  to  meet  her.  He  was 
not  long  gone,  and  when  he  retnmed, 
he  had  a  Talise  fail  of  gold  on  hb  sad-~ 
die.  The  next  day  a  goat-herd  fonnd 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Morena  and 
her  brother,  lying  in  the  dried-np  bed 
of  a  torrent.  The  deed  must  have 
been  treacherously  done,  for  their 
sabres  were  sheathed,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  their  haying  resist- 
ed. The  Morena  had  been  stabbed 
with  a  knife  in  the  left  breast,  and  her 
brother  had  probably  attempted  to 
escape,  for  the  bullet  that  slew  him 
had  entered  at  his  back.** 

The  Empeclnado  had  been  one  of 
the  listeners  to  this  account  of  the 
Gitano's  cowardly  crime,  and  of  the 
sad  fate  of  the  unfcftrtunate  girl  whom 
he  had  lored  much,  and  whom  he  still 
regretted,  in  spite  of  her  baring  so 
lightly  abandoned  him.  He  rose  ab- 
ruptly as  the  narrator  concluded,  and 
with  an  nneven  and  heayy  step,  walk- 
ed a  short  distance  along  the  aide  of 
the  mountain.  When  he  returned, 
his  features  exhibited  no  sign  of  emo- 


*  In  the  protince  of  Santander,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  men  to  le«ye  thtir 
homes  when  mere  lads,  and  emigrate  to  Andalusia,  where  tbey  employ  thenselves  ia 
selling  aloja,  a  refreshing  drink  composed  of  water,  honey,  and  spices.  After  several 
years'  rigid  economy,  they  generally  succeed  in  scraping  together  wherewith  to  esta* 
blish  themselves  in  some  way  in  their  own  country,  to  which  they  begin  to  plan  their 
return.  In  order  to  set  at  defiance  the  bands  of  robbers  that  infest  Spanish  roads, 
they  form  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  men,  each  of  whom  provides  himself  with  arms, 
and  buys  a  good  Andalusian  stallion.  They  dress  themselves  also  as  Jandalo$,  or  An- 
dalusian  dandies  of  the  first  water,  and  taking  care  to  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
native  town  the  eve  of  a  Sunday  or  great  feast-day,  they  make  their  triumphal  entry 
after  morning  mass,  when  every  body  is  coming  out  of  church,  in  order  to  dassle  the 
ayes  of  their  relations  and  sweethearts  with  their  flue  horses  and  elegant  eoee—es. 
This  eustom,  whieh  would  at  first  appear  to  have  no  other  result  than  that  of  gratify- 
ing the  vanity  of  a  few  young  men,  has,  however,  been  the  origin  of  that  exeellentraee 
of  horses,  known  as  the  breed  of  the  Valley  of  Buron, '  and  which  has  sprang  frnm  a 
onisa  between  tho  fiery  Andalusian  staUloa  broi«ht  by  the  taU^fi&ros,  aad  the  hardy 
marea  of  Northern  Castile. 
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tiop.  ij9  was  perhaps  a  trifle  paler 
ihan  QBuaU  and  a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
^tood  upoo  bis  under  lip. 

"  One  more  cup  of  wine,  my 
fiiends^**  said  ho  to  toe  alogkros,  who 
were  preparing  for  departure. 

The  mountaineers  drank  to  the 
health  and  success  of  the  EmpecU 
nado. 

"  When  you  reach  your  own  pro- 
vince/* said  the  partizaD,  in  a  voice 
which  his  men  thought  harsher  and 
more  piercing  than  his  usual  deep 
tones,  **  tell  your  countrymen  that 
yon  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  company 
with  the  Empecinado  and  his  gueril- 
las, and  that  they  are  no  robbers*  as 
the  French  would  fain  have  it  believ^ 
ed,  hut  brave  men  struggling  for  the 
independence  of  their  country^  and 
sacrificing  to  that  one  object  all  pri- 
vate loves  and  hates.  But  let  not  our 
friends  be  dejected,  or  our  enemies 
rejoice.  This  war  must  have  an  end, 
and  when  that  day  comes  we  shall  be 
found  not  to  have  forgotten  gur  affec- 
tions or  our  vengeance.** 

1815  had  arrived,  and  peace  was 
once  more  restored  to  the  reninsula. 
Spanish  patriotism,  powerfully  aided 
hy  the  courage  and  discipline  of  Bri- 
tish troops  and  skill  of  British  gene- 
rals* had  driven  Napoleon's  legions 
aeross  the  Pyrenees 


narrator,  and  no  less  thirsty  listeaen« 
The  triiveller  was  a  man  past  the 
prime  of  life,  of  active  and  vigorous 
frame,    and   highly   unprepossessing 
countenance.     Although  he  had  no* 
thing  military  in  his  gait  or  appeart 
ance,  he  had  seemingly  served  through 
the  whole  of  the  war— at  least  if  his 
own  account  might  be  believed ;  for 
he  made  himself   the  hero  of  each 
one  of  the  surprising  feats  of  armsj 
wonderful  escapes  and  successful  on- 
slaughts, with  which  he  regaled  his 
open-mouthed  auditors.      It  was  iq 
the  middle  of  one  of  his  most  astound* 
ing  histories  that  a  horseman  halted 
at  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  dis- 
mounting,  enquired  if  he  could  have 
refreshment  for  himself  and  steed. 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  bustling  host,  he  led  his  horse 
to  the  stable;  and,  after  remaining  there 
while  the  animal  ate  his  com,  entered 
the  house  at  the  very  moment  that  se? 
veral  solid  rashers  of  hami  garnished 
with  eggs,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
frying-pan,  and  placed  upon  a  small 
table,  together  with  a  jug  of  wine  and 
loaf  of  bread,  to  all  of  which  he  ad- 
dressed himself  with  a  zeal  worthy  of 
one  who  had  ridden  far  and  fasted 
long. 

It  is  a  common  practice  ia  Spain 
for  travellers  not  to  remain  on  the 


It  was  on  a  summer's  afternoon  of    road  during  the  sun*s  greatest  heat. 


the  above-mentioned  year,  that  six  or 
seven  persons  were  assembled  in  the 
common  room  of  a  small  tavern  on 
the  high-road  from  Madrid  to  Anda- 
lusia. Th^  party  consisted,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  tavern-keeper  him- 


but  rather  to  commence  their  day's 
march  early  and  end  it  late,  allotting 
six  or  seven  hours  of  midday  and 
afternoon  to  repose.  The  new  comer, 
however,  was  evidently  one  of  those 
iron-framed  men  to  whom  heat  and 


self,  a  jolly  pot-bellied  little  man,  with  cold,  rain  and  sunshine,  are  alike  in« 

a  merry  chuckling  laugh  and  sleek  different.     He  was  about  forty  years 

shining  countenance,  expressive  of  in-  of  age,  but  might  have  passed  for 

exhaustible  good-humour;  whose  real  somewhat   younger,  for  though  his 

name  had  long  been  forgotten,  even  face  was  bronzed  and  weather-l£»aten, 

hy  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  re-  his  figure  was  youthful,  and  not  a 

placed  by  the  not  inappropriate  sobri>  single  line  of  grey  was  to  be  discovered 

quet  of  JSl  Gordo,  or  the  Fat.     The  in  his  black  hair  and  mustache.     His 

other  members  of  the  party  were  ap-  dress  was  that  of  a  civilian,  and  of  a 

parently  habitual  frequenters  of  the  plain  and -unpretending  fashion;  but 

house,  substantial  peasants  and  arti-  an    indescribable   something   in  his 

zans  from  the  neighbouring  village,  whole  air  and  manner  bespoke  the 

and  all  were  listening  with  great  in-  soldier,   and  the  man  accustomed  to 

terest  to  tales  of  the  late  war  told  by  command. 

a  traveller  who  was  waiting  till  the        Soon  as  the  tavern-keeper  had  seen 

heat  of  the  day  should  pass,  to  re^  to  the  comfort  of  his  guest,  he  retum- 

sume  his  journey.    A  pigskin  of  wine  ed  to  the  party  he  had  for  a  moment 

wai  lying  on  a  wooden  dresser,  in  quitted.    The  good  manchegan  wine 


a  convenient  position  for  transfer- 
ring its  contents  to  a  large  Jug, 
wheno^  they  were  tent  gurgling  dowa 
thf  ci^Qiovs  tbroati  of  the  thirsty 


had  so  oiled  the  tongue  of  the  tale- 
teller, that  although  he  declared  he 
could  stay  no  longer,  mine  host  pre- 
vailed on  bim  to  relato  one  more  of 
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his  adTontureB,  and  that  of  so  marvel- 
lous a  natare  as  almost  X6  stagger  the 
credulitv  of  the  nnsophistieated  rus- 
ticSf  and  to  cause  the  stranger  to  raise 
Us  eyes  more  than  once  from  the  con- 
templation of  hu  dinner,  and  to  cast  a 
glance*  half  amused  and  half  con- 
temptuous, in  the  direction  of  the  brag- 
gadocio.  The  latter  at  length  brought 
is  narratiTe  to  a  conclusion,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  left  the  inn.  His 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the 
peasants,  and  the  stranger  remained 
alone  with  his  host. 

«  Yonr  worship  has  had  a  hot  and 
thirsty  ride  of  it/*  said  El  Gordo,  fill- 
ing up  his  guest's  glass,  and  glancing 
at  his  garments,  which  were  powdered 
with  the  reddish  dust  of  the  province. 
**  You  had  better  have  done,  as  the 
worthy  genUeman  who  has  just  de- 
parted started  earlier  and  arrived 
sooner.  Trees  are  too  scarce  in  our 
country  for  a  noonday  ride  to  be  a 
pleasant  one." 

**  You  are  perhaps  right,**  replied 
the  other,  **  more  eroeciidly  as  by  do- 
ing as  you  advise  1  should  probably 
have  heard  more  of  vour  friend's  ad- 
Tentures,  which,  judging  from  what 
I  did  hear,  must  be  well  worth  Ibten- 
ing  to." 

**  I  knew  not  your  worship  had 
been  attending  to  him,'*  said  the  host, 
with  hu  habitual  chuckle.  ''  In  truth, 
he  draws  a  lengthy  bow,  but  never- 
theless his  arrows  hit  the  mark  well 
enough  for  me,  and  I  am  always  right 
glad  when  he  passes  along  this  road* 
Our  village  folk  fiock  in  by  dozens 
to  listen  to  his  talk,  for  after  a  few 
quartillos  he  generally  gets  into  the 
same  strain  he  did  to-day  All  that 
thins  the  borracJia  and  fattens  me.*' 
And  with  another  gleeful  cachin- 
nation,  £1  Gordo  clapped  one  hand 
on  the  now  lank  sides  of  the  huge 
pigskin,  and  the  other  on  the  ro- 
tundity to  which  he  owed  his  nick- 
name. 

"  And  what  is  he  ?*'  carelessly  en- 
quired the  stranger,  apparently  will- 
ing to  humour  nu  host's  garrulity. 
**  Did  he  really  serve  during  tlie 
war?" 

**  Served  and  not  served ;  that  is, 
he  headed  a  band  of  guerillas,  and 
now  and  then  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
French,  though  I  much  doubt  if  he 
ever  sought  them.  What  he  liked 
much  better  was  a  little  comfortable 
plunder,  to  come  in  at  the  tail  of  the 
fight  and  beginning  of  the  feast ;  and 


when  he  could  not  do  that*  he  robbed 
all  he  met,  Spaniards  or  oiliera.  I 
have  heard  that  in  Andalusia  thej  tdl 
things  of  him  that  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  more  than  once  hunted 
by  our  troops  in  the  time  of  Uie  war  ; 
but  when  peace  came  all  was  rejoicing 
and  happmess,  amnesties  were  pnb- 
Ibhed,  and  he,  like  many  another 
rogue,  was  made  an  honest  man*  He 
is  now  always  travelling  about,  and 
they  say  his  journeys  are  not  mach 
for  the  good  of  his  Mijestj'a  re- 
venue." 

**  His  name?"  eagerly  enquired  tlie 
stranger,  whose  attention  had  been 
increasing  as  £1  Gordo  proceeded. 

''His  real  name  I  never  heard, 
seuor,*'  replied  the  tavern-keeper,  sur- 
prised at  uie  strong  interest  suddenly 
shown  by  the  other.  **  El  Gitano  is 
the  one  he  has  always  gone  by.  for  he 
is  of  gipsy  race,  and  thej  saj  chief 
of  a  tribe. 

The  words  were  scarcelj  uttered, 
when  the  stranger,  throwing  down  a 
dollar,  hurried  to  the  stable,  and  be- 
fore his  host  had  time  to  pick  up  the 
money  and  toddle  to  the  door,  he  gal- 
loped ofi^,  mounted  on  a  black  charter 
of  great  power  and  mettle. 

«<'Tu  strange,"  said  £1  Gordo, 
looking  after  him ;  "  he  came  firom 
the  north,  and  b  now  gone  northward 
again.  However,  'tis  no  affair  of  mine, 
lie  is  a  worthy  gentleman,  and  has 
paid  me  double  hu  score." 

The  traveller  had  taken  the  same 
road  as  the  Gitano,  but  the  latter  had 
an  hour's  start,  and  the  sun  was  shed- 
ding its  very  last  rays  when  the  stranger 
caught  sight  of  him  leaving  the  pbun, 
and  commencing  the  ascent  of  a  meun- 
tun  over  which  the  road  passed. 

*'  You  are  the  Gitano?"  said  the 
horseman  abruptly,  when,  after  ten 
minutes*  more  hard  galloping^  he 
checked  his  steed  into  a  walk  on  the 
near  side  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
been  evidently  anxious  to  join. 

''  I  answer  to  that  name,"  replied 
the  gipsy,  looking  somewhat  startled 
at  the  tone  and  manner  of  his  ques- 
tion. 

'*  Murdering  villain ! "  shouted  the 
stranger ;  *<  Remember  the  Morena  de 
Malaga,  and  prepare  to  die ;  for  we  are 
alone  on  the  mountain  side,  and  I  am 
the  fimpecinado." 

The  Gitano  quailed  before  his  fierce 
enemy,  but  his  mstinct  of  cunning  and 
treachery  did  not  desert  him.    By  a 
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quick  but  quiet  movement,  shifting 
the  reins  to  his  right  hand,  with  the 
left  he  drew  a  knife  from  his  belt,  and 
made  a  savage  stab  at  the  Empeci- 
nado.  But  the  latter  was  not  to  be 
taken  oflP  his  gaard.  Catching  the 
gipST*s  hand  in  his  ere  the  blow  had 
reached  him,  he  compressed  it  with  so 
vice-like  a  grasp,  that  the  fingers  in- 
volnntarily  opened,  and  the  weapon 
they  held  dropped  to  the  ground.  The 
next  instant  their  swords  clashed  to- 
gether, and  an  animated  combat  began. 

Although,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
what  has  been  already  seen  of  him,  the 
Gitano  was  by  no  means  a  brave  man, 
he  had  not  passed  through  many  and 
great  perils  without  acquiring  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardihood,  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  driven  to  stand  at 
bay,  he  proved  himself  no  despicable 
swordsman.  Whilst,  however,  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  parry  the  furious 
cuts  and  thursts  of  the  Empecinado, 
and  watching  his  opportunity  to  return 
them  with  effect,  he  forgot  to  guard 
against  another  kind  of  danger. 

The  road  on  which  the  encounter 
took  place  was  a  broad  and  level  one, 
that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tun.  On  the  left  the  ground  sloped 
gradually  upwards  to  a  considerable 
height,  but  to  the  right  was  a  rugged 
precipice,  nearly  three  hundred  ^t 
deep,  overhanging  a  smiling  and  beau* 
tifni  valley.  Towards  this  frightful 
declivity  the  Empecinado  was  rapidly 
urging  his  adversary,  who  uncon- 
sciously tightened  his  rein,  and  caused 
his  horse  to  recede,  as  he  found  hb 
guards  sJmost  beaten  down,  and  his 
arm  becoming  enfeebled  by  the  impe- 
tuous attacks  and  superior  strength  of 
his  foe.  Suddenly  the  Empecinado 
drove  spurs  into  his  charger,  and 
making  him  bound  forward,  umed  a 
furious  blow  at  the  gipsy's  head. 
The  latter  parried  it  with  difficulty, 
and,  at  that  moment,  his  horse's  hind 
feet  began  to  slide  and  scramble  on 
the  smooth  slippery  edge  of  the  pre- 


cipice.   For  the  first  time  aware  of    wearied  fingers. 

»-._   J Ai nit. sau i. ^_  fr«i 17^^^^: 


legs  were  already  over  the  verge  of 
the  declivity,  and  the  impetus  obtained 
by  springing  from  the  stirrups,  was 
too  small  to  carry  him  fairly  upon 
level  ground.  AU  he  succeeded  In 
doing  was  to  get  hb  arms  upon  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  and  had  that 
edge  bean  square^  he  might  easily  have 
raised  his  body ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  round  and  shelving,  and  imme* 
diately  below  it  the  rock  sloped  in* 
wards.  Deprived,  therefore,  of  any 
sort  of  hold  for  his  feet,  unable  to 
raise  himself  by  leaning  upon  his 
arms,  for  such  a  movement  would 
have  caused  hb  immediate  destruc- 
tion, his  hands  were  all  the  gipsy 
had  to  trust  to,  and  with  them  he 
clutched  some  weeds  and  grass  that 
sprang  out  of  the  scantv  layer  of  soil 
covering  the  rock.  These  broke  off 
in  hb  fingers,  and  he  caught  at  others, 
which,  after  tantalizing  him,  by  afford- 
ing a  momentary  support,  snapped  in 
their  turn,  and  the  unhappy  man  now 
saw  that  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  hia 
hour  come. 

The  Empecinado  had  sheathed  hb 
sword,  and  sat  motionless  on  hb  horse, 
gazing  sternly  upon  the  Gitano.whose 
Matures,  distorted  by  fear  and  horror, 
assumed  an  agonized  and  almost  un- 
earthly expression,  when  seen  through 
the  fast-fading  twilight. 

**  Misericordia  I  Senor,**  cried  he, 
''  Mercy !  mercy  I  and  so  may  God  and 
his  saints  help  .you  in  yonr  hour  of 
need!" 

There  was  something  so  horrible  in 
the  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
shrieked  out,  such  a  concentration  of 
human  despair  and  misery  in  the  ac- 
cent of  the  dying  wretch,  that  the 
Empecinado's  right  foot  left  the  stirrup, 
and  he  nuide  a  movement  as  though 
about  to  dbmount  and  succour  his 
foe.  If  such  were  his  intention,  tho 
impulse  came  too  late. 

**MaMicionr  screamed  the  Gitano, 
as  the  last  morsel  of  parched-up  turf 
gave  way  under   hb   bleeding   and 


his  danger,  the  Gitano,  with  extraor- 
dinary activity,  made  a  bound  from 
the  saddle ;  and  as  he  did  so,  his  un- 
lucky horse  roUed  over  and  over  in 
the  air,  and  was  crushed  upon  the 
rocks  and  stones  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

But  the  gipsy's  position  was  still 
by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  When 
be  had  made  his  leap,  bis  horse's  hind 


The  Empecinado  Ibtened,  and 
through  the  heavenly  stillness  of  the 
soft  summer  evening,  a  dull  heavy 
sound  was  audible  to  hb  practised 
ear.  He  turned  hb  horse's  head 
northward,  and  rode  slowlv  away. 

That  morning  hb  destination  had 
been  Andalusia ;  but  he  had  now  no 
occasion  to  prosecute  his  journey,  for 
its  olject  was  already  accomplbt)ed« 
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¥HB  VERDICT  OF  A  l>EEKCR  JUET. 
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■  OxjBiNG  my,  visit  to  Paris,  several 
years  ago,  a*  process  Vas  go^g"  on^ 
whieh  called  forth  the  most  brilliant 
effof  t9  of  the  most  illustrious  pleaders 
in  France,  and  was  the  theme  of  con- 
versation in  every  circle  in  that  gayest 
and  most  inquisitive  of  cities.  In 
every  point  of  view,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  extraordinary  trial  of 
modern  times.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  attract  the  public  attention. 
.  For  those  who  can  only  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  persons  of 
rank  and  station,  it  will  be  suffloient 
to  say  that  the  two  parties  principally 
concerned  were  the  son  of  an  old  and 
distinguished  general  of  the  empire*, 
and  the  daughter  of  a  general  in  the 
army  of  Louis  Philippe.  Among  thd 
relations  and  friends  on  both  sides,  I 
may  only  mention  M.  de  Somonville, 

fraud  referendary  of  the  Chamber  of 
'eers;  the  Baron  de  Ris,  peer  of 
France ;  Baron  de  Nourri,  the  family 
De  Mornay,  the  Duchess  of  Dalmatia, 
M.  St  Aignan,  tho  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador,  Madame  Delphine  Gas  and  her 
mother,  Madame  de  Montesquieu,  the 
Duchess  de  Mallle,  the  Comtesse 
Jobal,  Orfila,  the  Duke  and  Duchesi; 
de  Vicenza,  and  lastly,  the  late  minis- 
ter D*  Argout,  who,  in  spite  of  his  well- 
known  and  easily  recognised  exterior, 
was  forced  to  fight  for  a  long  time  for 
admission  with  the  National  Guard  at 
the  avenues  of  the  court,  who  kept 
order  among  the  crowd,  and  to  the 
repeated  announcements  of  the  great 
man,  only  answered  *^  cannais  pai^ 
monsieur — eonnaia  pa$**  In  addition 
to  these,  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
were  the  great  •  orators  and  lawyers, 
Odilloik  ]£irrot,  Berryer,  and  Chaix 
D*£stange.  It  must  therefore  be  con* 
fessed  that  these  names  are  sutficient 
to  keep  our  curiosity  on  the  stretch. 

It  is  midnight.  A  young  girl  comes 
slowly  forward  towards  the  bar,  a  veil 
hangs  halfway  over  her  face,  and  hides 
her  features  from  the  anxious  gaze  of 
the  spectators.  Those  who  are  nearest 
to  her,  however,  observe  noble  and 
regular  features,  expressive  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  round,  which  a  wandering 
smile  is  playing.  Now  she  is  going 
to  speak-^watch  well  to  catch  the 


meaning  of  her  words,  fbr  In  two 
hours  more  she  will  lose  the  powersr 
of  tafitSttf^'speedb !  You  ore  snrpriaed 
at  this ;  and,  ther^ntf-  before  we  take 
down  her  words,  let  us  hear  the  judg« 
ment  delivered  on  her  case— for  she  is 
the  subject  of  as  great  wonder  in  the 
medical  as  in  the  legal  circles  of  the 
fomous  Dr  Ballly.  "^  Mademoiselle  de 
Morell  is  insane,,  with  lucid  intervals. 
She  is  subject  to  nervous  ofPeetions^ 
which  recur  at  regtilar  periods  every 
day.  Of  four  attacks,  one  is  long  and 
violent ;  it  be^ns  about  four  o^cloA  in 
the  morning,  and  after  lasting  fourteen 
hours,  leaves  her  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Her  mental  faculties  then 
return.  But  at  eight  o*clock,  a  neif 
attack  comes  on,  wbich  lasts  till  a 
quarter  past  ten,  and  leaves  her  then 
till  eleven.  At  that  hour  it  return^ 
and  leaves  her,  weakened  indeed,  but 
mistress  of  her  own  faculties,  at  twdve. 
With  the  exception  of  a  paroxysm 
which  onlv  lasts  from  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock  till  precisely  two,  she  has  no 
repetition  of  the  attack  till  fottr 
o'clock.** 

This  is  theplaintiir,  Who  avails  her- 
self of  the  interval  of  reason  to  identify 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

That  young  man,  of  pleasing  fea« 
tures  and  gentlemanly  appearanee, 
dresded  in  a  brown  frook  ooat,  of  the 
newest  fashion,  with  a  slight  mustaebe 
shading  his  upper  lip,  is  thedefimdaat, 
Emil  de  la  Ronciere.  His  eyee  wan- 
der round  the  assembli^^S^he  fRMsses 
the  hand  of  his  fatberr-that  old  maa 
with  the  crosses  and  stars  upon  Us 
breast--*who  looks  encouragingly  into 
his  face,  and  says,  ^^H^ar  nothing,  my 
son ;  you  are  inno6ent--«be  a  man^" 

Every  bench  in  that  vast  hall  has  been 
crowded  since  six  o*elock  in  the  morn- 
ing. More  rapt  attention  is  bestowed 
on  the  slightest  incident  in  te  ooart 
than  on  the  roost  thrilling  seene  of  a 
melodrama.  What  anzietTin  e?acy 
look,  to  miss  nothing  of  the  interestiiig 
scene  l^the  smallest  qtdver  of  the  pri^ 
Boner*s  lip^  the  lightest  sigh  of  the 
accuser — what  whispers  round  tin 
crowd— ^"  how  handsome  he  is !"— **  is 
she  fair-—  dark  •*-  young  -^  pretty  f  " 
Have  patience  bat  half  an  honryohi 
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ye  dowAger^  wives,  and  maidens — ^wait 
quieily  till  all  the  circumstances  are 
brought  oat  in  evidence  before  vout  and 
remember  tiiat  this  is  a  court  of  justiee^ 
and  tbat  Mfe  and  death-— nay  more, 
that  hofioiir  and  disgprace,  depend  upon 
the  verdict  this  day. 

In  the  good  town  of  Samnnr  was 
aUtioned,  as  director  of  the  military 
aca4emy«  the  general  De  MoreU,  t 
man  of  the  highest  reputation.     He 
lived  ihete  respected  andbonoured  by 
titety  one,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  > 
v?bo8e  characters  were  equaUy  high. 
Among  the  young  officers  attending 
the  iksademy  was  De  laRondere,  who 
had  made  sdvanises,  it  was  supposed, 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Morell,  and  been 
rejected^    Shortly  alter  his  arrival  at 
Saumur^    anonymous    letters    found 
their  way,  nobody  knew  how,  into 
tbe  genehd*s  house  i  they  were  some- 
times filled  with  the  most  infamous 
inftfmtatians  on  the  daughter;  some- 
times with  the  most  insolent  dedara^- 
tiona  of  attachment  to  the  mother; 
and  several  circumstances  led  to  the 
belief  that  young  De  la  Ronciere, 
whose  habits,  it  was  known,  had  here- 
tofore been  of  the  wildest,  was  the 
author.      At  last,  in  a  moonshiny 
'night,  the  38d  September  1834,  Ma- 
demoiaeile  de  Morel),  who  slept  in  a 
room  by  herself,  heard  her  window 
broken  open.     She  sprang  terrified 
from  her  bed,  and  saw  a  dark  figure 
enveloped  in  a  mantle ;  tbe  intruder 
rushed  upon  her,  tore  the  nightdress 
from    her   person,    cast  her  on  the 
ground,  and  in  spite  of  her  resistance, 
attempted  to  bind  her,  covered  her 
with  blows,  and  after  the  utmost  esE- 
tremity  of  outrage,  infiieted  a  wound 
with  some  sharp  cutting  ittstrttment 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  leg.    On  the 
approach  of  Miss  Allen,  ber  English 
governess,  be  left  her,  and  effected  his 
escape  as  he  had  entsred,  by  the  win- 
dow.    In  the  moonlight.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Morell  recognized  De  la  Ron- 
ciere«    But  it  was  evldentlv  impossi- 
ble for  any  person  to  get  ue  anony- 
mous letters  to  their  destination,  or  to 
have  committed  the  desperate  outrage 
now  described,  without  some  confe- 
derates; and  these  are  stated  to  be 
Samuel,  the  footman,  and  the  chamber- 
maid Genier.    Samuel  is  that  com- 
monplace^looking    man   who   seems 
very  calm  and  unconcerned,  if  his 
dogged  nianner  be  not  altogether  as- 
sumed ;  aud  Genier  is  that  over-dtess- 


ed,  vulgar-looking  woman  with  the 
wandering  eyes  and  agitated  expres- 
sion. A  dr^ful  ordeal,  whether  for 
the  innocent  or  guilty,  to  be  gazed  at 
by  so  many  eyes;  and  ^enrfbre  mere 
manner  is  not  a  true  criticism  in  such 
a  tnrin'g  situation  as  hers; 

To  all  these  aceusations  the  pt1<i 
soner  gives  the  most  positive  denial; 
and  a  slight  movement  of  the  shoulder 
is  the  omy*  outward  manifestation  of 
his  feelings  as  the  case  proceeds.  His 
father  has  less  command  of  himself. 
A  smile  of  bitter  ironv  playing  over  his 
features  reveals  his  inward  thoughts. 
Thirty  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
and  sixteen  for  the  d^ence,  are  ready 
to  be  examined. 

This  gives  rise  to  an  enquiry  into 
the  antecedents,  as  the  French  call  it, 
of  the  pnsoner*s  life.  It  appears  Uiat 
he  entered  the  army  in  the  year  1821, 
In  the  ranks  of  the  third  hussars ;  that 
he  was  often  reprimanded  for  Insub* 
ordination  und  idleness,  and  was  seven* 
and-tbirty  times  placed  in  arrest.  He 
Was  forced  at  last  to  leave  the  regi- 
ment on  account  of  bis  debts,  and 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  colony 
of  Cayenne.  In  the  year  1828  he  re- 
tunied  to  Vrance,  leaving  no  very  im- 
proved character  behind  him.  At  last 
he  came  to  the  cavalry  establishment 
at  Saumur,  commended  by  General 
de  Morell.  A  connexion  that  sprung 
Up  between  the  accused  and  a  woman 
of  veiy  dubious  fame,  was  not  calcu« 
lated  to  brighten  his  reputation.  This 
was  the  position  he  occupied  wheh 
Madame  de  Morell  and  her  daughter 
went  to  reside  at  Saumur.  In  1884 
his  character  seems  to  have  improved, 
and  he  was  invited  to  the  general*s 
house,  which  before  this  time  (it  Is 
necessary  to  remark)  had  been  de* 
luged  with  anonymous  letters,  filled 
with  warnings  against  various  indivi- 
duals, and  occasionally  with  threaten- 
ings  and  complaints.  These  anony- 
mous letters  were  now  redoubled; 
their  contents  consisted  of  requests 
for  assignations  with  Madame  de  Mo- 
rell ;  imputations  of  the  grossest  kind 
on  her  daughter ;  and  they  dwelt  par** 
tieularly  on  the  debts  of  De  la  Ron- 
ciere, and  were  generally  signed  wi^ 
the  initials  E.  R.  The  style  they  were 
written  in  was  the  lowest  and  most 
vulgar  possible.  One  night  the  ge- 
neral, partly  from  the  disclosures  of 
his  family,  and  partlv  from  the  bad 
reputation  of  De  la  Rondere,  sent  a 
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young  officer,  Captain  Jacqnemm, 
during  a  party  at  his  house,  to  request 
him  to  leave  the  room.  De  la  Ron- 
ciere  obeyed,  without  demanding  any 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding. 

Tiro  days  after,  he  was  observed 
larking  near  the  general*8  honse;  and 
Samuel  was  seen  slipping  out  to  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  upper  cloak,  and 
had  a  cap  on ;  but  others  had  seen  him 
at  the  identical  time  in  full  uniform  in 
the  theatre;  in  fact,  he  had  entered 
into  oonversation  with  the  general's 
family.  On  this  very  night  the  out- 
rage took  place  in  the  bedroom  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell.  The  moon 
shone  bright ;  and  in  spite  of  her  ter- 
ror, which  incapacitated  her  from 
screaming  or  giving  an  alarm,  she  re- 
cognised Lieutenant  de  la  Ronciere. 
The  family,  notwithstanding,  conceals 
the  occurrence,  and  goes  to  an  evening 

non  the  following  day :  nay  more, 
ease  her  mother  the  young  lady 
joins  in  a  quadrille  I ! 

In  the  mean  time,  young D^Estouillv, 
who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Marie  de 
Morell,  and  is  a  friend  of  the  general^s, 
receives  an  anonymous  letter  denoun- 
cing hini  as  a  coward  and  a  scoundrel. 
He  pronounces  De  la  Ronciere  the 
author  of  it  at  once,  and  challenges 
him.  De  la  Ronciere  accepts  the 
challen^  and  wounds  his  adversary. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however,  he  is 
driven  into  a  comer,  and  told,  that 
after  the  most  searching  enquiry  the 
authorship  of  the  letters  is  proved 
against  him,  and  he— bursting  into 
tears — in  order  to  spare  his  father*s 
feelings,  who  has  suffered  so  much  on 
his  account  already,  and  in  hopes  that 
no  further  notice  will  be  taken,  con- 
fesses that  he  wrote  the  letters.  He 
hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
real  author  would  be  discovered.  He 
now  also  professes,  that  he  was  entire- 
ly ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  let- 
ters, or  he  would  never  have  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  such  infamous 
productions. 

After  these  transactions,  De  la  Ron- 
ciere left  Saumur  and  went  to  Paris, 
to  which  he  was  soon  after  followed 
by  Samuel,  who  was  turned  away  from 
the  generars  house.  But  on  the  very 
day  of  his  departure,  and  after  both 
were  settled  in  Paris,  anonymous  let- 
ters still  arrived,  dated  indeed  from 
Paris,  but  with  the  post-mark  of  Sau- 
mur.    A  prosecution  is  commenced 


against  De  la  Ronciere,  and  he  is  taken 
into  custody ;  but  still  there  is  no  ces- 
sation of  the  anonymous  lettets.  Msot 
of  them  are  siniea ;  some  vri A  tbe  Ibfi 
name,  but  vriui  the  letter  9  instead  of 
e — De  la  Ronjiere.  Mademoiselle  de 
Morell,  who  in  the  mean  time  baa  abo 
come  to  Paris,  has  a  letter  thrown  into 
her  carriage,  and  receives  a  severe 
blow  on  the  arm :  her  perseeatioiia  do 
notecase. 

A  letter  from  the  acensed  to  Cs^ 
tain  Jaoquemin  is  prodoeed,  in  iriii^ 
is  the  fouowing'iwsssge : — ^  Slie  b  a 
girl  of  the  most  malew^ent  dispoatiaii, 
and  was  in  love  with  somebody-  Wlies 
the  consequences  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  she  vras  forced  to  oonfesi 
her  condition  to  herpoxents;  sod  IImt, 
to  save  thar  dsoghter^s  reputstioo, 
accuse  me  of  thu  incredible  crimeL* 

De  la  Ronciere  says  he  Ind  beard 
of  strifes  and  quarreUings  in  the  fa- 
mily, on  which  ne  grounded  his  belief 
of  AfademoiseUe  Morre]l*8  aitoatioD. 

At  half-past  four,  the  first  sittii^ 
was  suspended,  after  an  ^framAnmAtiak 
of  Samuel  and  Genier,  who  denied  afl 
knowledge  whatever,  and  is  resumed 
at  eight  o*clock. 

The  crowd  is  even  greatOT  than  it 
was  in  the  morning.  Two  hours  be- 
fore the  trial  was  resumed,  the  bendies 
are  crowded  as  before  by  eager  spec- 
tators^ who  fill  every  comer,  up  to  tiie 
judge's  chair.  There  is  scarodynon 
left  for  the  witnesses  in  the  cause. 

The  president  asks  De  la  Ronciere 
if  be  wishes  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
statements  he  made  in  the  mondag. 
He  declines;  he  wUl  only  suggest  te 
physical  impossibility  of  his  gettiii^  io 
at  Mademoiselle  deMoreU*s  windsw. 
The  president  asks  him  if  he  means  to 
abide  by  the  following  words  in  one  of 
his  dechuiitions,  **The  fandlyDe  Mo- 
rell wish  to  force  me  into  a  marriage 
with  their  daughter?**  He  answers 
that  that  was  probably  their  plan,  but 
he  can  advance  no  proof. 

The  president  further  asks  lura  if 
he  has  any  other  observations  to  make. 
Hepoints  to  his  counsel. 

The  president  asks  him  if  he  intends 
to  ascnbe  the  anonymous  letters  to 
any  one  else. 

«  Yes.** 

"To  whom?*' 

"  To  Mademoiselle  de  Moieil  her- 
self.** (Great  sensation.) 

"  On  what  do  you  found  this  asser- 
tion?** 
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*'  On  the  testimony  of  the  serranty 
and  close  inyeatigation."  The  case  is 
then  proceeded  with  in  the  usual 
course. 

Greneral  de  Morell,  the  father  of  the 
accuser,  is  now  called.  He  is  evidently 
in  g^reat  pain,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  makes  it  necessaiy  to  have  all 
his  answers  repeated.  On  being  asked 
if  he,  was  informed  of  the  occurrences 
in  the  bed-room  of  his  daughter  on  the 
rooming  of  the  24th,  he  answers, 
that  his  wife  had  told  him.  He  went 
up  to  his  daughter's  room,  but  found 
her  in  such  a  state  as  rendered  all 
further  enquiry  at  that  time  impos- 
sible :  he  himself,  also,  was  too  much 
horrified.  For  other  details,  he  re- 
ferred the  court  to  a  letter  he  had 
written,  for  he  was  too  feeble  to  give 
his  evidence  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
president  read  the  letter.  '  It  bore  the 
superscription  ^'  Outrage,**  and  was  as 
follows : — 

*'  A  monster  has  broken  into  my  fa- 
mily to  cover  it  with  shame  and  in- 
famy. His  outrage  will  destroy  us  all. 
I  will  summon  strength  to  recount  the 
circumstances.  This  hell-born  m<ta- 
ster  entered  my  daughter's  room  and 
effected  his  fiendish  purpose,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  my  unhappy  child. 
The  monster  triumphed  in  the  misery 
he  inflicted.  He  wrote  all  the  accom- 
panying letters.  These  proofs  could 
destroy  him — could  briiijr  him  to  the 
scafibld ;  but  the  honour  ofmy  daughter 
forced  me  to  keep  silence,  a  bitterer 
nang  to  me  than  death.  Marie !  loved 
Marie!  innocent  and  wretched  sacri- 
fice ;  poor  lamb,  so  ruthlessly  assailed ; 
thy  father's  heart  shall  never  fail  thee ; 
there  wilt  thou  ever  find  a  shelter: 
but  this  last  shelter  will  fail  thee  soon, 
for  shame  and  sorrow  have  broken 
it!" 

The  reading  of  the  letter  created  a 
deep  sensation  in  the  audience.  The 
general  himself  seemed  agitated  by 
these  harrowing  recollections  during 
its  perusal.  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  The  looks  of  the  accused 
continue  unchanged. 

Frendent.-^''  Call  Madame  de  Mo- 
rell." (Great  anxiety.) 

An  arm-chair  is  brought  in.  Ma- 
dame de  Morell  approacnes  slowly :  a 
black  veil  conceals  her  features. 

President,  (gently.)—"  Collect  your- 
self, madam ;  take  courage,  and  endea- 
vour to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
what  you  know." 
▼OL.  LI.  NO.  cccxx. 
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Madame  de  Morell,  in  a  weak  and 
tremulous  voice,  relates  the  events 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted. 

iVtf«aCTrf.— "  Do  you  think  the  pri- 
soner intended  to  commit  a  murder,  or 
a  crime  of  another  nature. 

Madame  de  Morell. — *^  I  do  not 
know." 

President,  (embarrassed.) — "  D!d  you 
not  endeavour,  madam,  to  ascertainf  by 
enquiry — ^by^  questions  which  it  was 
natural,  which  it  was  your  duty  to 
ask?" 

Madame  de  Morell, — "You  must 
make  allowance,  my  lord,  for  my  po- 
sition— ^My  daughter — ^she's  but  six- 
teen years  old — tlie  education  I  have 
given  her — ^her  innocence— -her" 

Preeident. — "  But  didn't  your  daugh- 
ter tell  you  in  direct  terms  the  nature 
of  the  outrage?" 

Madame  de  MoreU. — "  She  spoke  of 
it:  that  she  was  struck — bitten-^ 
wounded." 

President. — "  Did  you  ezandne  those 
wounds?" 

Madame  de  MoreU. — "  Only  on  one 
place— on  the  arm." 

President. — "  And  what  did  you  find 
there?" 

Madame  de  MoreU. — **  A  bruise,  and 
a  bite." 

President. — "Were  you  not  informed 
that  your  daughter  was  also  wounded 
on  other  parts  of  the  body?" 

Madame  de  Morell.  — "  Not  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  She  confessed 
to  me  that  she  had  not  told  me  aU; 
that  she  might  not  add  to  my  affliction. 
She  then  informed  me  that  she  had 
received  wounds  on  other  parts  of  the 
person." 

President. — "And  you  sent  for  phy- 
sicians to  see  the  wounds — to  heal 
them  ?  " 

Madame  de  Morell. — "  I  mentioned 
them  to  Dr  Becoeur ;  but  he  did  not 
examine  them." 

President. — "Did  you  not  do  so 
yourself?  " 

Madame  de  MoreU.  — "  No,  my 
lord." 

President. — "  Did  not  your  daughter, 
two  or  three  days  after,  go  to  a  ball  ?  " 

Madame  de  MoreU, — "Yes :  I  re- 
quested her  to  go,  and  the  poor  child 
collected  her  strength  to  obey  me." 

Pre«a«i/.— "Did  she  dance?" 

Madame  de  MoreU,—''  Yes." 

President. — "Did  she  leave  the  party 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  ?  " 
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Madame  de  if/jreU, — **  Yes :  she  ac- 
companied me  home  at  eleven  o'clock." 

After  a  few  less  material  questions, 
Madame  de  Morell  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  took  her  seat  by  the  side 
of  her  husband. 

Miss  Allen,  the  young  lady*s  go- 
verness, was  called. 

She  neither  heard  the  crash  of  the 
window  on  the  23d  September,  nor 
an^  alarm.  She  thought  she  heard 
voices  as  of  people  whispering  together. 
She  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  opened.  She  saw  no- 
body escaping.  The  young  lady  lay 
on  the  g^Und  bleeding  from  the  nose; 
but  she  saw  no  wound  except  the  nuu^k 
of  a  bite  on  the  wrists  The  president 
asked  if  she  had  a  light  ?  She  said  the 
moon  was  shining.  The  president 
enquired  if  the  moon  Shone  so  bright 
that  she  could  see  the  mark  of  the  bite 
distinctly  ?  .  She  replied  that  she  did 
not  see  it  then,  but  on  the  fbllowing 
day.  The  young  lady  had  immediately 
named  De  la  Ronciere  as  the  perpetra- 
tor. The  president  asked  why  she, 
whose  charge  the  young  lady  was  it)j 
did  not  call  for  assistance  ?  She  said, 
with  true  English  apathy,  "  I  did  not 
think  of  it.**     (Astonishment.) 

It  now  wants  a  quarter  to  twelve» 
There  is  a  pause  in  the  proceedings. 
A  large  easy-ebair,  ci  la  Voltaire^  Is 
brought  in  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell.  Twelve 
strikes.  The  president  requests  the 
audience  to  preserve  perfect  silence  on 
the  Appearance  of  the  accuser,  and 
every  noise  is  instantly  hushed.  Th^ 
young  kdy  is  introduced,  supported 
by  an  old  attendant.  Two  other  females 
follow.  She  walks  slowly,  but  firmly, 
and  sits  down,  without  any  apparent 
embarrassment,  in  the  easy-chair. « She 
turns  towards  the  jury.  Her  voice  is 
weak,  but  without  a  tremor.  Her 
words  betray  no  inward  emotion.  She 
impears  in  full  possession  of  her  powers. 
The  utmost  silence  prevails  in  the  vast 
assemblage  I  and  Everyone  listens  to 
eaten  the  lightest  whisper,  though 
many  are  too  far  removed  to  hear  a 
syllable  of  what  is  going  on. 

She  described  the  nocturnal  oiltrage 
the  same  as  we  have  already  heard. 
The  president  puts  searehing  questions 
on  etery  point  of  her  iltatement,  which 
she  answei«  with  the  utmost  clearness. 
But  when  he  asked  llel-  to  what  extent 
the  outrage  proceeded,  she  was  silent. 
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During  her  Tisit  to  Paris,  after  she  tad 
left  Saumur,  she  had  been  struck  is 
the  arm  with  a  stick — ^but  it  had  \d\ 
no  mark. 

President^  (solemnly.)—"  Are  jou 
certain  that  the  individual  who  asssdU 
you  in  your  bed-room  was  De  U  Ros* 
oiere?*^ 

Mademoiselle  de  MoreUi  (wite 
hesitation.)  —  "  I  am  certain  it  fa» 
he." 

President, — '*  I  need  not  remlfid  jos 
of  the  awful  responsibility  70a  thni 
on  the  aceused  by  this  deelantios. 
You  know  the  full  codsequeDe«5  i 
yoiu*  assertion.  Did  you  knov  Ibb 
weU?" 

MadtmoiseUe  de  MoreU.^''lini 
he." 

President, — "  On  two  ooessions  yw 
withheld  your  confidence  firom  jcsr 
mother — ^first,  when  you  did  nothiTi 
her  sent  for  on  the  night  of  the  oecui- 
rence  1  and  secondJy,  when  joa  die 
not  tell  her  of  the  wounds  70a  had  re- 
ceived. When  did  you  speak  to  ber 
about  them?" 

•Mademoi)telle  de  JforeC-'^mm 
they  were  healed.** 

President. — "  When  they  ▼«»  «* 
amilied,  were  they  already  beded?" 

Mademoiselle  de  AfoineflL— ''Yes.** 

The  president  asks  Dc  la  Rtneifft 
to  stand  up.  '^Look  at  the  prisoDfr, 
and  say  if  ^ou  know  him.** 

Mademoiselle  de  Morell  tmnsshiryilj 
round,  and  looks  at  De  h  Ronekre, 
and  says,  with  firmness,  ^*  Yes;  I  kaow 
him.**     (Great  agitation.) 

President.  —  "  Prisoner,  whst  law 
you  to  say  in  answer  to  this?" 

De  la  Ronciere. — ''  Before  God  and 
men,  I  declare  this  accusation  to  1" 
false!** 

President,—''  What  can  betheoljwt 
of  making  a  false  accusation  ?** 

De  la  Mondere,^''  I  knownot vW 
Mademoiselle  de  Morell*8  object  ctf 
he  in  accusing  me  of  a  detestable 
crime  which  I  never  committed.*^ 

President. — "  Do  you  Suppose  if  «* 
arise  from  hatred  t  *' 

De  la  Rondere.—''  I  have  Dewr  in- 
jured the  family  De  Moi«U,  siid  caa- 
not  imi^ne  what  motive  they  «d 
have  for  endeavouring  to  destroy  nie- 

The  Advocate  oj  the  Aceiued,-''^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Mot^ll  knowthe effect 
of  her  declaration  ?^* 

President— ''I  impressed  it  on  bet 
as  solemnly  as  I  could.     CoDi^i 
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young  lady  ^- Is  it  not  possible  that 
some  oilier  person  than  De  la  Ronciere 
committed  the  assault  P  " 

Mademoiselle  de  Morell, — "No;  it 
was  he.'* 

PresiderU, — "  You  abide  by  that  an- 
swer ?  " 

MademoiseUe  de  Marell,  (firmly.) — 
"  Yes." 

Here  the  sitting  closed;  and  the  ac- 
cuser was  conducted  out  amid  the 
deepest  agitation  of  the  spectators.  The 
president  ordered  silence,  which  was 
immediately  restored.  Mademoiselle 
de  Morell  is  now  looked  at  more  closely. 
She  is  tall,  well-made,  and  prettier 
than  could  have  been  expected  from 
her  state  of  health.  She  saluted  seve- 
ral people  whom  she  recognised  as  she 
'passed  —  when  the  court  rose  it  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  following  day,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  mommg,  the  concourse 
is  greater  than  ever,  especially  of  the 
ladies.  Madame  Dowal,  the  celebrated 
actress,  had  begged  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion from  the  president,  on  behalf  of 
the  drama.  It  need  not  be  mentioned 
that  Victor  Hugo  was  among  the 
audience. 

The  accused  shed  tears,  and  only 
mastered  himself  by  a  great  eifort  as 
his  old  father  shook  him  bv  the  hand 
in  passing  the  bar.  General  de  Morell 
seems  unwell ;  his  wife  sits  beside  him. 
The  veil  which  she  had  worn  over  her 
face  yesterday  is  now  thrown  back, 
and  discloses  nne,  expressive  features — 
stamped  with  deep  melancholy.  The 
examination  of  the  witnessess  is  enter- 
ed on.  The  first  witness  is  Robert 
de  Morell,  a  child  of  thirteen  years 
of  age.  The  second  is  Guichet,  the 
servant  of  Dr  Becoeur.  He  had  ac- 
companied his  mistress  to  the  house  of 
General  de  Morell  on  the  evening  of 
the  2dd  of  September,  and  while  he 
waited  for  her  at  the  front  door,  he  saw 
a  tall  man,  in  a  grey  surtout  and  com- 
mon-looking cap,  approach  the  house. 
He  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch,  and 
went  close  to  Mademoiselle  de  Morell's 
window.  He  even  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
get  a  better  view  into  her  room.  Two 
women  passed  at  the  time.  One  said, 
*'  Look)  there's  Monsieur  De  la  Ron- 
ciere." The  other  answered,  I  think, 
<^So  it  is."  Immediately  after  this, 
Samuel  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  so 
as  he  could  hear  him,  *^  Madame  de 
MoreU  goes  to  the  theatre  to*mght ; 
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the  carriage  is  coming  round;  don't 
try  it  to-niffht."  The  carriage  passed, 
and  Samuel  returned  to  him  and  said, 
"  What's  to  be  done  now  ?  "  On  which 
De  la  fionciere  answered,  "  1  know  a 
way  to  settle  matters."  The  witness 
said  he  had  only  seen  De  la  Ronciere 
once,  and  did  not  know  him ;  but  the 
women  had  said  !t  was  he.  Wha  the 
women  were  he  did  not  know. 

Samuel  declares  that  on  that  even- 
ing he  was  ill  in  bed,  and  brings  his 
feUow-servant  Philibert  to  nrOve  it; 
and  at  that  very  time  General  de  Mo-« 
rell  himself  had  seen  De  la  Ronciere 
at  the  theatre  in  uniform.  Contra- 
dictions on  all  sides,  which  nobody 
can  reconcile ! 

Monsieur  d'Estouilly  is  called — ^a 
handsome  young  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty.  His  manner  is  firm,  and  he 
seems  confident  of  the  truth  of  all  ha 
states.  It  appears  that  D'Estouilly 
had  serious  Intentions  towards  Made- 
moiselle de  Morell,  which  some  person 
tried  to  interfere  with.  His  suspicions 
fell  on  De  la  Ronciere,  and  the  young 
lady  encouraged  him  in  his  suspicions. 
&e  wished  to  leave  Saumur,  when  he 
found  himself  involved  in  the  disagree- 
able matter  of  the  anonymous  letters ; 
but  the  general  pressed  him  to  remain* 
He  therefore  determined  to  call  De  la 
Ronciere  out ;  but  when  De  la  Ron- 
ciere had  received  the  challenge,  he 
came  to  him  at  the  restaurateur's,  with 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  said — half* 
crying,  half  kneeling — he  was  inno- 
cent in  the  affair  of  the  anonymouf 
letters;  that  somebody  had  imitated 
his  hand — nothing  was  easier — that 
he  himself  could  imitate  any  hand  ha 
chose.  But  the  challenge  finally  wi^ 
accepted;  at  first  De  la  Ronoiere's 
second,  Berail,  refused  to  act^  but 
D'EstouiUy  requested  him  to  do  so  as 
a  favour  to  him,  saying,  go  out  with 
him  to  oblige  m«,  or  we  shall  be  forced 
to  give  him  an  e:e  officio  seconds 
Berail  then  consentecL  After  th# 
duel,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  De  la 
Ronciere  confessed  every  thing ;  and) 
among  other  things,  said  to  D'Estouilly^ 
^*  though  I  struck  and  threatened  her^ 
I  could  not  get  her  to  say  that  she  did 
not  like  you."  Great  debates  arose 
among  the  cOutisel  oti  this  witness's 
evidence ;  but  they  ending  in  iiot&ing. 

The  two  Seconds,  Ambert  imd 
Berail^  both  officers  In  the  dragoons, 
are  examined,  but  give  ilo  liew  inJfor* 
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mation.  Captain  Jacquemin,  who  had 
been  directed  to  turn  De  la  Ronciere 
out  of  the  general*s  house,  is  next 
summoned.  After  some  questions  by 
the  court,  and  some  warm  words  be- 
tween the  witness  and  one  of  the  advo- 
cates, whose  words  of  examination 
offended  the  young  soldier,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  proceeds  with  his 
queries. 

Odillan  Barroi "What  is  your 

opinion  of  the  morals  of  the  accused  ?** 

Jacquemin^  (smiling.)—"!  confess 
I  make  great  allowance  for  young  men 
in  regard  to  debts  and  beauties.  .—(A 
laugh.) 

Odillon  Barrot — "I  have  now  a 
question  to  ask  of  this  witness,  but  it 
refers  to  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  if  he  feels  it  would  in  any  way  be 
a  breach  of  confidence  to  answer  it,  I 
shall  not  persist  in  putting  it.  I  ask 
him,  has  he  not  heard  from  a  friend  of 
De  la  Ronciere,  that  he  had  lent  him 
a  rope-ladder  of  his  (the  prisoner's) 
own  making  P — (Sensation.) 

Jacquemin  explains  that  Ambert— 
a  mutual  friend  of  his  and  the  prisoner — 
had  told  him  that  he  had  borrowkl  a 
rope-ladder  from  De  la  Ronciere,  and 
that  De  la  Ronciere  understood  how  to 
make  them.  The  president  asks  for 
what  purpose  he  had  borrowed  the 
rope-ladder?  The  witness,  instead  of 
answering,  laughed — an  operation  in 
which  the  audience  joined  so  heartily, 
that  it  required  some  effort  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  befitting  the  occa- 
sion. De  la  Ronciere  expkined  that 
he  had  often  seen  rope-ladders  in  his 
father's  house,  and  had  copied  them  for 
his  amusement;  he  had  also  seen  them 
on  board  ship,  on  his  voyage  to  and 
from  Cayenne. 

Eliza  Rouant,  who  is  designated  in 
the  proces'verbid  as  the  cor^fidente  of 
the  prisoner,  deposed  that  he  lived  in 
her  house  in  Saumur,  and  she  could 
prove  that  he  did  not  leave  his  room 
on  the  night  of  the  23d-24th  Septem« 
ber—when  the  outrage  was  committed. 
She  is  six-and- twenty  years  old ;  mo- 
destly dressed,  and  remarkably  good- 
lookiiig.  She  declares  that  she  had 
kept  the  door  locked  that  night,  and  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have  gone 
out.  Tms  alibi  is  vigorously  impugned. 
— The  second  day's  sitting  terminates 
at  six  o'clock. 

On  the  next  day,  the  crowd  is  as 
great  as  ever.  Glaziers  and  builders 
are  examined  about  the  broken  panes, . 
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and  the  possibility  of  getting  in  at  the 
window.    The  mayor  of  Saumur  is 
examined  as  to  the  character  of  the 
sisters    Rouant.      He   says   they  are 
girls  who  certainly  make  themiselTest 
talked  about,  but  are  not  so  bad  as  to 
make  them  unworthy  of  credit.  After 
a  short  pause,  the  handwriting-  of  tlie 
letters  is  examined.     It  is  evident  that 
all  fourteen  are  written  by  the  same 
person — a   light,    practised,   eYe^ant 
hand.    One  of  these  letters,  addressed 
to  D'Estoiiilly,  and  subscribed  •*  Marie 
de  MoreU,"  is  in  a  light,  free  hand, 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise.   The 
others  are  evidently  couatc^feit.     The 
writing  of  De  la  Ronciere  is  then  ex- 
amined— ^and  it  is  a  fine  bold  hand, 
and  not  the  least  like  the  writing  of 
the  letters. 

Physicians  are  then  examined  as  to 
the  state  of  health  of  Mademcnselie 
de  Morell.  The  nurse  also,  Madame 
Dutrobert,  is  questioned  as  to  the 
young  lady's  wounds.  She  says  she 
perceived  a  scar  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg,  which  only  a  woundwith 
so^^e  sharp  instrument  coold  produce. 
She  saw  no  other  scars.  The  phys- 
cians  agree  in  this  statement.  Tbey 
state  that  the  young  lady  is  notsabject 
to  somnambulism  nor  catalepsy — her 
whole  disease  arises  from  the  nerres, 
which  are  affected  at  stated  periods. 
Moreover,  they  maintain  that  she  is 
never  deprived  of  her  senses,  but  that 
her  body  only  suffers.  Remove  the 
nervous  attack,  and  she  is  in  perfect 
health.  When  all  the  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  the  court  rose.  On 
tlie  next  meeting,  which  was  more 
crowded  than  any  of  the  others,  when 
the  President  said—"  Odillon  Barrot, 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  is  in  pos- 
session t  of  the  court,"  there  was  a 
move  in  the  assemblage  of  the  most 
intense  expectation,  followed  imme- 
diately by  the  profoundest  silence. 
The  great  pleader  turned  towards  the 
jury  and  beg^an — 

"  I,  whose  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  sacred  duty  of  defending 
the  accused,  see  myself  here  to-day— 
a  dreadful  exception — (Jod  grant  it 
may  be  the  last ! — compelled  to  raise 
my  voice  in  aid  of  a  prosecution.  But 
deeply  as  I  detest  the  crime,  and  firmly 
as  1  am  persuaded  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt,  I  shall  not  forget  that  the  charge 
I  advance  is  an  appalling  one,  and 
that  his  condemnation  should  proceed 
from  the  calm  and  deliberate  Jm^ment, 
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and  not  from  the  influence  of  a  pas- 
sioaate  indignation/*    Here  the  orator 
g^ve  a  description  of  the  De  Morell 
family — the  honourable  character  of 
the  father — the  excellent  mother,  and 
the  education  of  the  children.    These 
he  contrasted  with  the  character  and 
principles  of  De  la  Ronciere.    He  was 
no  g^ambler — ^he  frequented  no  coffee- 
houses— he  led  a  retired  life — and  yet 
he  hore  an  evil  reputation ;  for  his  dis- 
position and  immoralities  were  known. 
At  nine-aod-twenty  he  had  served  in 
four  or  five  different  regiments.    He 
was  sent  to  Cayenne,  and  returned  no 
whit  improved.    He  had  heaped  sor- 
row and  suffering  on  his  father's  grey 
hairs.    The  orator  had  ransacked  the 
orderly  books  to  discover  the  origin  of 
his  bad  reputation.    At  one  time  he 
had  cudgeled  a  stableman  nearly  to 
death ;  at  another  he  had    galloped 
over  women  and  children ;  he  bullied 
the  poor ;  he  insulted  the  authorities. 
If  any  mischief  was  done,  people  said 
at  once,  ^'  'tis  De  la  Ronciere.**    And 
this  was  the  case  with  the  anonymous 
letters.    The  orator  then  went  over 
the  circumstances  detailed  by  the  wit- 
nesses, and  pressed  them  on  the  jury, 
with  eloquent  remarks  on  each.  After 
his  narrative  of  facts,  he  proceeds  to 
meet  what  he  supposes  will  be  the  ar- 
guments for  the  defence.      **  *Tis  a 
wanton,**  they  will  say — "  a  girl  who 
would  hide  her  shame — who  wishes  to 
force  herself  on  me  as  a  wife,*'    This 
was  the  plan  they  meant  to  follow. 
They  sent  to  Samuel  in  prison  to  ask 
him  if  Mademoiselle  de   Morell  had 
not  been  enceinte  f    When  the  accu- 
sed was  asked  on  what  he  grounded 
this  infamous  imputation,  he  answered 
coldly,  '*  I  thought  it  likely ;  because 
I  was  told  she  had  frequent  quarrels 
with  her  parents  about  ner  conduct.*' 
The  orator  dwells  on  the  cold-blooded 
atrocity  of  such  an  accusatioo,  and 
recognises  in  the  author  of  it  a  man 
who  all  his  life  has  been  the  foe  of 
innocence,  and  who  now,  in  the  temple 
of  justice,  endeavours  to  complete  the 
sacrifice  he  had  commenced  on  the  do- 
mestic hearth.  "  What ! "  he  exclaims, 
turning  to  the  prisoner,  ^'you  could 
not  defend  yourself  without  accusing 
Your  victim  P  but  it  is  for  us  to  speak 
in  thunder  to  your  conscience,  that  a 
child  has  accused  you ;  that  her  accu- 
sation is  corroborated  by  your  own 
confessions,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
your  comrades.    If  this  child  has  not 


invented  the  dreadful  accusation — ^if 
the  fancy  of  a  maiden  of  sixteen  has 
not  proauced  these  hellish  machina- 
tions—if  there  b  not  here  some  intrigue 
so  utterlv  atrocious  as  to  be  incredible 
— ^if  in  tliese  walls,  in  the  face  of  jus- 
tice, she  has  spoken  truth — ^if  she  has 
not  loaded  her  youth  with  the  most 
appalling  perjury — if  she  is  credible — 
if — ^if,  in  short,  she  is  not  a  monster, 
you  must  be  guilty  /" 

He  then  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
girFs  history,  and  closes  it  in  these 
words — "She  says  I  know  he  is  the 
man — and  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve 
her ;  but  we  are  asked  to  believe  her 
to  be  the  guilty  party — that  she  her- 
self wrote  those  anonymous  letters — 
that  she  herself  planned  all  those  com- 
binations— that  she  wrote  to  her  mo- 
ther in  the  name  of  a  young  officer, 
asking  a  rendezvous — that  to  another 
young  officer  she  made  unblushing 
declarations.  She  saw  the  confusion 
produced  by  those  letters  in  her  family 
— the  grief,  the  agony  of  her  nearest 
friends,  and  secretly  laughed  at  it  all. 
She  has  driven  two  officers  to  a  duel ; 
she  has  written  the  letters  in  the  lan- 
guage, not  of  a  soldier,  but  of  a  drunken 
suttler,  reeking  with  the  atmosphere 
of  pot-houses  and  taverns.  She,  a  young 
maiden  of  sixteen  years  old,  has  trodden 
all  sense  of  decency  under  foot  She 
has  scattered  despair  around,  and 
caused  unsufferable  crrief — and  then, 
on  the  very  summit  or  these  atrocities, 
she  places  herself  in  triumph,  and,  in 
the  delirium  of  her  jov,  peals  forth  a 
hymn  of  rejoicing.  Ail  these  things 
were  done — according  to  the  accused 
— by  the  purest  and  most  innocent  of 
girls — by  one  who,  in  her  own  home, 
is  only  known  as  an  angel  of  gentle- 
ness and  goodness.  And  on  what  does 
this  accusation  ground  itself?  on  the 
comparison  of  handwritings — a  valu- 
able proof! — (Affitation  in  the  crowd 
—  a  slight  laugh.)  —  In  every  heart 
glows  an  energetic  contradiction  to 
such  a  baseless  absurdity.  By  heaven! 
I  deal  not  in  sarcasUc  remarks  when 
such  tremendous  interests  are  at  stake, 
but  I  cannot  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed 
the  contemptible  pretensions  of  those 
examiners  of  writings.*'  Here  he  gives 
many  instances  in  which  the  best 
judges  have  been  mistaken,  and  then 
goes  on  to  the  letters  themselves  to 
prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it 
was  impessible  for  any  daughter  to 
have  written  them  to  her  parents. 
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"  I  ask  you  nov,  Gentlemen  of  the  know.    They  spea]L  of  the  rpveng^  h 

Jury — fat  you  are  fhthers — ^if  a  hun-  will  take  for  the  insults  of  the  fiiber. 

dred  of  those  comparers  of  handwrit-  and  announce  the  duel  hefore  it  took 

ing  came  to  you  and  said  that  one  of  place.      Did   Marie  know  of  th«( 

these  letters,  which  breathe  all  the  im-  things  ?    Did    she  know  that  D?  I3 

purity  of  yice — which  remind  me  only  Ronciere  must  leave  Saumur;  that  hi? 

of  the  basest  and  most  degraded  of  r^fe  on  that  stage  was  ended?  Will  it 

men — that  those  words,  which  the  most  be  maintained  that  the  girl  woundH 

practised  dramatist  could  only  with  herself  with  her  own  hand  in  ordfr  u- 

difficulty  invent,  as  characteristic  of  support  her  accusation  ?  Wassbeuot 

the  corruption  and  wickedness  of  the  in  perfect  health  before  the  24th  Sep- 

human  heart — if  all  the  judges  of  tern  her,  and  is  she  not  now  boYed 

handwriting  in  the  world  were  to  tell  down  by  a  terrible  disease  ?  But  dl 

you  that  these  were  the  composition  these — even  the  illness,  was  to  be  dm- 

of  your  daughter — of  your  child  of  ed.     In  the  instructions,  at  least  tbi« 

sixteen  years  of  age  —  brought  up  at  doubt  was  started,  but  now  we  hear  af 

your  side — ^imbued  with  the  strongest  it  no  more.     In  this  most  hdmm 

principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  would  defence  it  was  intended  to  impiiate 

you  not  say  to  them — No!  it  is  impos-  the  girl's  parents  themselves  as  l^f 

sible!  No!  you  have  lied!  You  would  assistants  in  her  deceit    Yes!  ik 

say  it  with  the  feelings  of  fathers — but  heart-broken  ^her,  bent  down  to  tb? 

you  would  say  it  with  truth  and  jus-  ground  beneath   the  weight  of  ra- 

tice." — (Bravo,  in/he  assemblaffe — some  sery — ^unnerved,   and  powerless— fe 

0/  the  jury  shed  tears*) — The  orator  planned  it  all,  and  was  his  daupbtffj 

reads  some  of  the  letters,  remarking  on  guide — ^her  Ihther,   who  would  bsT? 

them  as  he  proceeds.    The  following  given  his  life  to  save  the  Imj^oiss 

is  one  of  them,  which  we  quote  as  a  and  honour  of  his  child — her  motber, 

specimen    of   their  general  style : —  whose  tears  and   sobs  awakened  $0 

"  Well ! — you  scorn  me,  and  laugh  at  powerfully  the  feelings  of  this  assau- 

my  letters  I   but  the  catastrophe  will  bly!  This  line  of  defence  was  planDd 

show  you  that  I  am  more  to  be  dreaded  and  consulted  on — ^but  now  it  ha  to 

than  you  suppose.     I  must  summon  be  foregone.     Such  a  defence  mv  be 

all  my  hatred  to  be  able  to  say  to  you,  liiought  of  when  people  are  aJone. 

wretched  father !  I  forced  my  way  into  They  may  say  to  themselves,  ve  will 

your  daughter's  chamber — the  noise  accuse  the  parents,  and  say  Uie girlie 

of  the  crashing  window-panes  awaked  enceinte ;  but  in  the  presence  of  joffice 

her  —  she  sprang  from  her  bed  —  I  truth  appears,  and  shows  the  infiunr 

seized  her  m  my  arms,  and  nearly  of  having  had  recoiuw  to  such  invec- 

strangled  her  witn  a  napkin.     In  fear  tions.    The  feeling  of  shame  is  theu 

and  terror  she  sank  senseless  to  the  stronger  than  the  instinct  of  defeoct. 

ground.    It  was  then  that  I  satiated  To  what  calumnies  will  you  now  re* 

my  revenge  with  her  blood,  and  with  sort  ?   what  suspidons  will  you  oof 

her  honour.    When  I  had  made  her  a  excite  ?   Oh !  we  find  now  that  Mirk 

'  thin^  to  be  despised  and  shuddered  has  no  accomplices  ;  that  $he  ^^f 

at,  rieft  her,  unnoticed  as  I  had  en-  has  conducted  the  whole  pbt.  Butjt 

tered.     lla  I  what  a  night  it  was ! — ^^In  was  not  enough  for  her  to  coounit  thb 

three  days  hence  I  shall  have  left  Sau-  wickedness  for  its  own  sake;  shemssi 

mur.    When  I  reach  Paris  you  shall  have  some  end  in  view.    M<i  the;?- 


any  price 

you  and  my  comrades,  who  h^ve  al-  man.    But  yet  she  does  not  pr«v«»i 

ways  treated  me  so  ill."  her  father  from  turning  him  fro>"  ^ 

The  orator  finds  fiill  sympathy  vnth  house,  nor  now  does  she  tfi&p  ^  ^ 

the  audience  when  he  maintains  that  family  from  the  threshold  of  this  wflrf 

this  letter  W9S  never  written  by  Ma-  Does  she  brin^  him  to  this  bar  that 

demoiselle  de  Moreli.  she  may — manted  and  jiranded-c^^ 

"3nt  the  impossibility,*' he  continues,  herself  into  his  arms  as  a  ^^^  ^ 

**  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  a  child  plea  of  madness  was  now  the  only  ^^ 

could  not  h^ye  written  such  words —  that  remained  to  tiiwn,  but  even  tli^« 

ther9  are  circumstances  in  the  letters  was  speedily  removed ;  in  her  ^^ 

which  only  the  prisoner  hinwdf  .could  intervals  the  giil  is  rational  «A  com- 
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posed.  Yea  moroi  by  aii  extraordinary 
kind  of  compensation^  she  has  then  a 
double  portion  of  intellect  and  strength. 
We  saw  her  here  in  our  presence,  and 
"wore  amazed  at  her  firmness  and  the 
force  and  precision  of  her  words.  Look, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  accused:  you 
see  him  hesitating,  timid,  conscience** 
struck.      To  escape  from  justice  he 
confesses  himself  guilty,  and  this  he 
now  pretends  was  to  spare  his  father's 
feelings.     It  was  for  no  object  of  the 
kind,  but  to  avoid  the  punishment  that 
the  letters  in  the  hands  of  the  king's 
advocate  would  bring  down  upon  his 
head.**    Odillon  Barrot  now  triumph- 
antly refutes  all  the  evidence  brought 
forward  for  the  defence,  and  winds 
up  with  the  followinfl^  peroration: — 
**  Gentlemen,  the  unhappiest  day  of 
my  life  would  be  that  in  which  I 
ahould  contribute  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  innocent.     But  in.  this  case,  I 
declare  to  you  my  conscience  is  at 
rest.     No  choice  is  left  to  me  but  to 
coudemn  either  Marie  de  Morell  or 
the  accused.     As  a  man — as  a  father 
— listening  to  evidence  and  the  con- 
victions of  my  judgment,  I  cannot 
hesitate.  GepUemen,  my  task  is  done. 
The    issue    now   abides    with    you. 
France,  perhaps  the  world,  expects 
your  decision  with  anxiety.     This  is 
not  a  mere  interest  of  a  familv — a  do- 
mestic story ;  this  is  a  high  lesson  of 
morality.    It  rests  with  you  to  give  a 
new  security  to  the  sacredness  of  pri- 
vate life,  which  has  in  this  case  been 
80  fearfully  assailed.     Each  period  of 
history  has  its  own  characteristics. 
We  know  the  peculiarities  of  the 
times  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  of  the 
Regency,  of  the  Empire.     The  first 
concealed  their   grossness   under  a 
brilliant  show — a  deceptive  glitter ; 
the  last  directed  all  its  passions  to  the 
pursuit  of  military  fame.   In  our  owp 
time,  there  seems  to  have  sprung  up 
a  sort  of  what  may  be  called  the 
poetry  of  crime :   strong  sensations 
are  sought  for  at  all  hazards.     The 
moral  feelings   are  destroyedj    and 
crimes  are  perpetrated  for  which  ex- 
perience has  no  name.     In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  devolves  on  human 
laws— of  whicn  you  are  here  the  re- 
presentatives— to  give  to  the  Diviqe 
commands  a  firm  support,  and  to 
Bocietv  a  startling  lessou ;  to  bear  up 
the  ark  of  justice  amid  the  universal 
deluge,    and   ofier   new  pledges  of 
safety  to  the  domestic  heanh,    T^ 
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unhappy  child-.4his  unhappT  family 
— I  speak  no  longer  of  their  station 
or  of  their  wealth— for  now  they  are 
objects  of  compassion  to  the  ppor^st 
and  most  abject — sh^U  not  leave  these 
walls  dishonoured,  into  which  a  re- 
gard for  their  honour  has  conducted 
them ;  or  from  henceforward  it  will 
be  known,  that  there  are  crimes  for 
which  justice  has  no  punishment,  as 
time  has  no  alleviation.  Gentlemen, 
I  know,  I  feel,  jrou  will  do  your  dutv.** 

The  orator  is  saluted  on  resuming 
his  seat  with  loud  and  repeated  accla- 
mations. The  family  De  Morell  gather 
round  him,  and  thank  him  with  tears  in 
their  eyes.  The  bar  press  close  to  him 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  speech.  His 
oration  lasted  four  hours  and  a  half. 
The  president  suspends  the  sitting.  On 
resuming  his  seat,  a  paper-maaer  is 
introduced,  who  deposes  that  the 
naper  of  the  anonvmous  letters  and  of 
Mademoiselle  de  if  orelFs  letter  ip  one 
and  the  samel  (Sensation.)  After 
some  unimportant  business,  the  court 
adjourns ;  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing greater  crowds  than  ever  force 
their  way  into  the  hall :  and  expecta- 
tion has  reached  its  nighest  pitch, 
when  the  president,  bowing  to  the 
advocate  of  the  accused,  says — **  M. 
Chaix  d*Estange  has  the  word.*'  Im- 
mediately there  is  a  dead  silenpe,  and 
the  orator  begins. 

**  When  a  miserable  father  came  to 
me  to  ask  me  to  undertake  the  defence, 
I  was  carried  away  by  my  prejudices, 
and  used  language  of  which  I  now 
bitterly  repent.  What  I  I  said :  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  your  son  f  No, 
for  I  feel  that  his  conduct  ia  indefen- 
sible. It  was  mj  earnest  wish,  I  add<* 
ed  indignantly,  to  have  been  ^elected 
for  the  prosecution.  'Twonld  be  th.9 
happiest  day  of  my  life  if  I  could 
bring  vengeance  on  his  head !  Thus 
did  I  s^y — alas  I — barbarous,  unjus- 
tifiable words  I  But,  after  a  little  con- 
versation, I  perceived  that  I  over- 
stepped my  duty  in  repelling  a  defend- 
ant without  giving  lum  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard.  Gentlemen,  I  have 
beard  all,  examined  all,  weighed  all, 
and  I  u»// defend  a  n^an  who  is  ujiyustly 
persecuted  by  a  powerful  family,  ajod 
u  in  danger  of  being  unjustly  epq- 
demnedl  by  the  fpree  pf  prqudice.*' 

He  then  invokes  the  jury  to  be  dis- 

Saasionata  in  their  verdiott  and  b^ 
oes  pot  &ar  the  result.    He  gives  an 
^ceount  of  (be  father  of  the  accnsed. 
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Clement  Comte  de  la  Rondere^  whom 
he  describes  as  a  soldier  of  the  old 
school — fixed — rigid —severe  |  —  and 
exercising  a  baleful  influence  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  son,  by  the 
harshness  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 
The  father  was  unbending — the  son  sa- 
turnine and  shy. — Hence  arose  his  first 
irregularities.     The  remarks  against 
his  namoy  in  the  regimental  books» 
were  theses—''  This  young  man  might 
be  the  first  of  all — ^but  he  is  fickle  and 
idle."    These  continue  the  principal 
features  of  his  character  to  the  present 
hour,  and  come  prominently  forward 
in  every  part  of  the  trial.  The  pleader 
then  palliates  his  amours  as  youthful 
follies^  and  suddenly  proceeds  to  the 
dinner  at  General  de  Moreirs  to  which 
Dela  Ronciere  was  invited.    But  that 
is  not  alU  he  says.     At  table  on  that 
day,  De  la  Ronciere  sat  by  the  side 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Morell — a  fiend 
beside  an  angel !    Was  it  by  chance 
he  held  that  enviable  position  ?    Such 
things  do  not  go  by  chance  in  the  in- 
stance of  young  girls  of  sixteen,  espe- 
cially in  a  garrison  of  which  their  fa- 
ther is  in  command.     He  proves  that 
ibr  several  years  the  family  De  Morell 
had  been  tormented  with  anonymous 
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with  so  iromeDse  a  sum,  and  then  de- 
nounces  them  to  the  De  Morells?  Aod 
these  letters,  though  dated  from  Paiu, 
are  all  posted  at  Sanmur  1  Whit  tkea 
does  De  la  Ronciere  do?  Doei  hi 
deny  the  accusation?  Oh,  no— be 
writes  a  full  confession  of  bis  cooie- 
deracy  with  the  chambennsid  and  the 
footman,  and  signs  it  with  his  name 
in  full,  with  only  an  '<s'*  for'<c' ia 
Ronciere.  Is  this  likely?  is  itpoe- 
Bible? 

The  pleader  then  adverts  to  bit  oral 
confession,  and  attributes  it  to  tbe 
fickleness  and  frivolity  of  his  ehancter; 
he  compares  it  to  a  confession  extractot 
by  torture. 

"  We  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  tbis 
dreadful  assault.  Fearfnl  thresteningi 
had  been  held  out  to  tbe  fasBily  De 
Morell,  and  should  have  pnt  then  oi 
their  guard.  And  what  did  tbej  do? 
Doubdess  t^ey  redoubled  their  Tigi* 
lanee  ?  Oh,  no  ;  MademoiseUe  cooii- 
nued  to  occupy  the  upper  itorju 
before,  with  no  one  near  her  except 
her  governess  and  her  litUe  brotber. 
And  De  la  Ronciere  assaults  herf  For 
what  end  ?  for  revenge  ?  Revenge  d 
what  ?  Of  tbe  insults  of  which  he  \m- 
self  was  the  author  ?  Perbips  to  re- 
letters,  but  formerljr  they  were'  prin«  venge  himself  for  being  dismuwd  the 
cinally  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  house  on  the  evening  of  the  2Ut. 
Miss  Allen,  the  English  governess.  But  fre/bre  that  time,  letters  bad  b^eo 
He  shows  that  De  la  Ronciere  could 
have  no  personal  interest  in  acting  as 
he  is  now  aocnsed  of  doing ;  and  that, 
as  an  officer  of  good  family,  he  might 


received  announcing  the  intended  oat- 
rage.  All  these  aupposicioof,  there- 
fore, fall  to  the  ground*  and  then  re- 
mains no  conceivable  motive  for  De 
have  found  less  dangerous  methodr  of    la  Ronciere  to  be  guilty  of  the  trine 


annoyance  than  sending  anonymous 
letters.  Gentlemen,  when,  for  eight 
months,  this  prosecution  hung  over 
him,  and  he  was  racking  his  brain 
to  ^cover  a  motive  for  the  proceed- 
ing, it  is  not  nnnatural  that  a  thought 
oocurred  to  him,  <'  perhaps  they  wish 
to  force  me  into  a  marriage.**  It  was 
a  foolish  thought,  and  instantly  dis* 
missed.  No  plot  was  required  for 
such  an  object.  The  pleader  then 
dwells  on  the  impossibiUty  of  De  la 
Ronciere  having  any  accomplices, 
as  he  proves  that  he  had  not  a  franc 
in  his  possession.  His  supposed  con- 
federate, Samuel,  is  discovered,  and 
dismissed  from  the  house.  He  is  in 
Pf  ris,  and  Samuel  follows  him  thither; 
and  on  the  very  day  of  his  departure 
comes  a  letter,  pointing  him  out  as  the 
aocompliee,  and  naming  five  francs  as 
his  reward  1  After  this,  does  he  still 
find  accomplices?  he  who  bribes  them 


He  proceeds  to  dilate  on  theinipof- 
sibility  of  the  whole  story,  snd  thetb- 
sence  of  proof.  He  mentions  tbe  iifr 
ference  between  the  evidence  d  ti^e 
mother  and  of  the  physicisoj.  Tbe 
daughter  says  there  are  two  wooods 
—the  physioians  discover  butooe  seir 
—and  tbe  mother  must  have  bees  in- 
stantly informed  of  the  woondi,  fc 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  anoDjoov 
letters ; — and  yet  she  never  exaoion 
them  I  But  does  the  illness  rvaliy 
proceed  from  this  assault  ?  She  bon 
up  bravely^sfae  went  to  a  hsll-^jj* 
danced — Uie  wounds  were  besled— sw 
then,  but  not  till  then,  tim  dheue 
without  a  name  takes  posiessioD  of 
her !  One  of  the  physicians  sdiDiK 
that  it  may  proceed  from  tbe  atticK. 
or  from  some  other  cause.  Who  c<b 
have  been  the  perpetrator  of  sU  ^^ 
if  it  was  ever  really  done  ?  It  h  io- 
possible  to  divine.    The  accosatioA  u 
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peremptory^  and  admits  but  one  replj. 
There  b  no  method  of  defence  but  a 
coanter-accusation.  It  is  a  stroggle 
for  life  or  death  on  either  side.  If  the 
priBoner  is  not  convicted,  the  family  is 
condemned  I 

He  alludes  now  to  the  comparison 
of  the  handwritings  and  argoes  against 
any  conclusion  against  Mademoiselle 
de  Morell's  being  the  author  of  the 
letters,  from  the  coarseness  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written.     A 
girl  who  writes  anonymous  letters,  and 
disgnises  her  hand,  can  also  disguise 
her  style.     Cast  but  a  glance  on  the 
character  of  this  girl !  See  how  firmly 
she  entered  this  court— bow  calmly  she 
related  the  incidents  in  the  bed-room 
—she  likes  strong  sensations — she  is 
fond  of  the  romantic  and  the  wonder- 
ful, and  these  are  but  the  outbreaks  of 
what  has  now  settled  down  into  a  dis* 
ease.     Gentlemen,  one  erening,  some 
time  ago,  Mr  Bryere,  sub-iotendant 
of  Saumur,  was  passing  the  house  of 
General    de    Morell    about   eleven 
o*clock.    Madame  de  Morell  beckon- 
ed to  him  to  come  in.     He  entered, 
and  found  her  agitated.  "  I  was  play- 
ing,*' she  said,  *'  when  a  man,  in  a 
dark  mantle,  applauded  my  perfor- 
mance  under     my    window.       My 
daughter  went  up  sturs  to  her  room, 
and  saw  the  man  cast  away  his  mantle 
and  spring  into  the  river.   Some  fish- 
ermen drew  him  out  and  laid  him  on 
the  bank.**    M.  Bryere  endeavoured 
to  calm  Madame  de  Morell's  agita- 
tion ;   but  on  the  following  day  she 
sent  for  him  again.     He  found  her  in 
greater  perplexity  than  before.   *'  My 
God  1*'  she  said,  **  I  have  this  moment 
got  an  anonymous  letter  from  the  man 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river!  He 
says  it  is  for  my  sake  he  did  it,  and 
that  he  is  dying  for  love  of  me."  And 
was  all  this  tme?-— Had  any  man 
really  thrown  himself  into  the  water  ? 
Enquiry  was  made  in  vain  in  all  the 
smsil  town  of  Saumur.     No  fisher- 
man had  dragged  any  body  from  the 
river.     The  story  was  fabricated  by 
Marie  de  Morell,  and  disproved  on  all 
sides.    This  happened  in  Sanmur.— 
Who  was  it  that  then  destroyed  the. 
peace  of  Madame  de  Morell?    Her 
daughter  1— The  diseased  fancy  that 
oottld  see  a  man  spring  into  the  river, 
could  conjure  up  still  more  eztraordi- 
nafj  delusions.  — (Sensation.) 

The  great  advocate,  De  Berryer, 
now  appears.  With  thundering  voipe 


and  magnificent  action,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  he  goes  over 
the  whole  case,  and  closes  with  these 
words : — "  I  do  not  wish,  gentlemen, 
to  urge  you  to  a  verdict  by  passionate 
appeals — your  path  is  clear  before 
you.  The  Le  Ronciere  of  Cayenne, 
the  Le  Ronciere  returned  to  France, 
must  be  convicted.  But  permit  me 
one  observation.  If  Marie  de  Morell 
had  in  this  struggle  been  unsuccessful, 
if  you  had  condemned  the  girl  of  six- 
teen and  acquitted  De  la  Ronciere, 
then  doubt  not,  that  he,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  his  guilty  triumph,  and  all 
honourable  men  in  the  extremity  of 
their  disappointment,  would  have  call- 
ed to'  mind  a  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters,  <  of  what  use  is  it  to  love  the 
good  ?•  '* 

[Universal  applanse  followed  the 
conclusion,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  verdict  would  be  pronounced  at 
the  ensuing  sitting.] 

Chaix  d'Estaoge,  on  the  following 
day,  rose  to  reply : — 

"  It  is  a  proud  position  when  an  in- 
nocent man,  whom  all  the  world  has 
forsaken,  reties  upon  his  counsel  as  a 
dying  man  relies  upon  his  spiritual  ad- 
viser. I  send  him  reconciled  to  God, 
says  the  priest — and  I  send  him  re- 
conciled to  men,  says  the  advocate..^ 
(Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  assem- 
blage— the  president  himself  so  mov- 
ed that  he  does  not  check  it  for  some 
time.) — And  therefore  I  expose  my- 
self to  the  misconstruction  of  thepreju- 
diced ;  but  my  voice  shall  be  heard, 
and  the  innocence  of  my  client  shall 
be  acknowledged.  Gentlemen,  ye  who 
are  about  to  pronounce  your  doom  en 
a  point  involved  in  such  impenetrable 
mystery,  lay  your  hands  upon  your 
breasts  I  If  you  had  seen,  as  I  have 
seen.  Mademoiselle  de  Morell  in  the 
crisis  of  her  disease — ^if  you  had  seen 
her  beholding  visions  of  men  leaping 
into  rivers,  and  writing  anonymous 
letters  with  declarations  of  attachment 
to  her  mother — if  you  weigh  all  these 
matters  well — then  speak  as  your  duty 
bids  you,  calmly^-solemnly.  For  me, 
I  am  perfectiy  content.  We  expect 
life  or  death  at  your  hands— I  know^ 
you  will  give  ns  life." 

[There  was  a  great  murmur  of  ap- 
probation when  the  eloquent  advocate 
sat  down,  and  but  one  opinion  of  the 
extraordinary  talent  he  had  shown  in 
the  defence.] 

The  president  sums  np  with  ^eat 
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clearness  and  iaipartiality,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  four  the  Jury  retire  to 
their  room.  The  court  for  many 
hours  is  a  scene  of  the  most  lively 
emotloo^parties  discuss  the  points  of 
the  case,  and  anxious  eyes  are  directed 
to  the  doQr  through  which  the  Jury 
must  return.  At  last  the  bell  rings  at 
five  minutes  past  eleven,  and  there  is 
the  deepest  silence  in  a  moment.  The 
Jury  come  into  court, and  each  anxious 
spectator  endeavours  to  decipher  their 
verdict  from  the  expression  of  their 
faces.  Several  of  them  are  evidently 
deeply  affected.  M.  Maiher,  foreman 
of  the  Jury,  reads  in  aclear  andandiblo 
voice  the  following  words : — 

First  question, — Is  Emll  Francis 
Quillauuie  Clement  de  la  Ronciere 
guilty,  in  the  year  1834,  of  a  forcible 
assault  on  the  person  of  Marie  de 
Morell  ? 

Answer, — Yes  I — He  is  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  voices. 
(  Great  agitation  in  the  crowd,) 

Second  question, — Is  the  said  De  la 
Ronciere  guilty  at  the  same  time  of 
having  inflicted  wounds  on  the  person 
of  the  said  Marie  de  Morell  ? 

Answer, — Yes  I — He  is  guilty  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  voices. 
(^Renewed  agitation  in  the  crowd,) 

Third  question,'^ A.Te  there  any 
mitigating  circumstances  in  the  case 
of  the  said  De  la  Ronciere  ? 

Ansitoer. — Yes:  By  a  majority  of 
more  than  seven  voices. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings 
Chaix  d*£stange  was  taken  suddenly 
ill,  and  was  assisted  from  the  court. 
Samuel  Gilleron  and  Julia  Genior 
are  acquitted,  and  immediately  set  at 
liberty,  Immediately  after  this  ver- 
dict is  road,  the  family  of  De  Morell 
leave  the  hall.  Generid  de  la  Ron- 
ciere is  not  present.  The. prisoner  is 
brought  in  S  be  is  pale,  and  seems  ex- 
hausted. The  verdict  is  read  to  him. 
De  la  Ronciere  does  not  utter  a  word^ 
and  is  again  conducted  out.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  is  brought  in 
once  more;  and  the  President  deli- 
vers the  sentence,  by  which  the  ac- 
cused is  condemned  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  payment  of  all  the 
costs.  The  civic  guards  form  round  • 
him  to  lead  him  off.  His  head  droops 
^he  seems  lifeless — no  movement, 
no  word  escapes  him.  (^The  clock 
strikes  twelve,) 

Some  extracts  from  the  daily  papers 
pf  the  time  will  show  the  gener J 


opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the 
sentence.  **  An  unfortunate  young 
officer  of  nine-and- twenty/*  says  ooe, 
"foolish,  fickle,  and  ineonaiderate, bar 
against  whose  honour  no  ioipatation 
till  this  time  lay,  is  punished  for  a 
crime  of  which  there  are  no  irrefra- 
gable proofs ;  and  where  all  is  mys- 
terious,  puzzling,  and  uncertain.  The 
young  man  is  condemned  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  and  is  lost  to  society 
for  ever.  He  moistens  liis  miseral^ 
dungeon  with  tears,  and  broods  over 
his  melancholy  condition.  A  £ilher, 
surrounded  with  universal  respect, 
sees  his  age,  his  white  hairsy  Ids  life 
of  fame  annihilated.  What  cares  tbe 
world  for  all  this  ?  The  world  loves 
only  tears  which  it  can  laugh  at; 
despair  which  it  can  mock  ;  agonj 
on  which  it  can  point  an  epigram  or 
launch  a  witticism.  With  tbe  same 
anxiety  that  it  thronged  to  the  sit- 
tings at  the  Assize  Court,  it  will  hanj 
to  the  next  spectacle  that  invites  its 
notice. 

"  The  sentence  pleases  nobody,^* 
says  another,  «'not  that  the  pablie 
wished  for  a  severer  punishment,  bat 
that  the  decision  is  not  in  accordance 
with  any  reasoning  on  which  a  sen- 
tence of  the  kind  should  be  foonded. 
What  can  be  meant  by  the  extenua- 
ting circumstances?  Can  De  la 
Ronciere  be  half^wWtj  ?  One  thing, 
at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  crime  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated  without 
accomplices.  But  who  can  they  be? 
The  only  one  whose  situation  enabled 
him  to  be  a  confederate  is  acquitted. 

''  The  origin  of  this  solemn  inves- 
tigation, in  which  two  families— 
who  equally  derive  their  Importance 
from  their  connexion  with  the  glory 
of  France — are  implicated,  appears  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  garrisoa 
grudge.  General  de  Morell,  for- 
merly colonel  of  the  splendid  dragoons 
of  the  Imperial  Guard — ^proud  of  his 
services  and  his  aclinowiedged  high 
reputation,  was  characterised  in  all 
his  proceedings  at  Saumur  by  a  rigid 
severity,  which  often  assumed  the 
appearance  of  unneeessaiy  harshness. 
Some  of  the  young  men  felt  this,  and 
determined  to  worry  the  old  martinet 
with  false  and  provoking  insinuadons. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  first  anonymons 
letters.  They  discovered  diat  there 
was  only  one   point  in  which    the 

gBueral  was  vulnerable — in  his  affee- 
on  for  his  daughter.      The  arrow 
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fte^w   too  truly.      The  general  was 
Bubduedy  and  had  to  travel  into  Italy 
to    recover   from  the   shock.      The 
dreadful  trial  recalled  him  to  Paris. 
But  the  old  man  could  give  no  evi- 
dence.    His  faculties  had  failed.    To 
tills    father  another    was  opposed- 
General  de  la  Ronoiere.      He  bad 
entered  the  army«  in  the  ranks^  as 
many  of  the  best  born  in  France  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  doing — and  in  five 
years  was  colonel  of  nis  regiment. 
This  rapid  advancement  be  owed  to 
his  extraordinary  zeali  and  strict  re- 
gard for  disciphDe.     When  eeneral 
of  brigade*  he  was  once  left  on  tne  field 
fur  dead,  and  the  enemy's  lancersi  In 
galloping  by,  stabbed  him,  as  if  for 
practice,  in  a  hundred  places.     He 
was,  however,  cured  of  nis  wounds, 
though  with  the  loss  of  an  arm,  and, 
as  a  curiosity,  be  preserved  his  uniform, 
80  pierced  and  punctured  that  it  ap- 
peared like  a  piece  of  Brussels  lace. 
After  this,  the  Emperor  invited  him 
to  breakfast :  *'  General,"  said  Napo- 
leon, **  have  you  any  favour  to  ask  ?*' 
"  Sire,  the  rank  of  a  General  of  Di- 
TJsioD."    **That  is  already  yours — 
any  thing  else  ?"    "  Sire,  a  command 
on  the  frontiefB.**  "  I  have  something 
better  for  yon.   I  name  you  comman- 
dant of  the  Cavalry  School  at  St  Ger- 
mains." 

He  was  not  long  in  that  situation 
when  be  heard  that  two  of  the  pupils, 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  had  a 
quarrel,  and  that  one  had  eiven  the 
other  a  box  on  the  ear.  He  sum- 
moned them  to  bis  presence^—*'  Gen- 
tlemen,*' be  said,  **  you  hope  one  day 
to  be  officers  j  but  you  will  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  epaulettes  unless  you  settle 
thib  affair  with  weapons  in  your  hands. 
Take  these  pistols ;  place  yourselves 
at  fifteen  paces,  and  advance  a  step 
each  fire."  At  the  eighth  discharge, 
each  of  the  combatants  had  a  bullet 
in  h\»  body !  lo  the  year  1813,  he 
waa  mtrusted  by  the  £mperor  with 
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the  formation  and  discipline  of  the 
fourteenth  hussars.  In  two  months 
after  they  had  left  bis  hands,  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  organization, 
they  disappeared  for  ever  from  the 
French  army  lists.  They  were  de- 
stroyed root  and  branch  in  the  fight 
of  Bautzen. 

It  will  now  be  easily  perceived  what 
course  of  education  was  pursued  with 
young  De  la  Ronciere.  The  reins 
were  held  too  tight,  and  tbey  snapped 
in  the  driver's  hands.  Too  strict  a 
training  always  fails  of  Its  object. — 
When  the  dreadful  incidents  at  Sau- 
n\vj  became  known,  the  family  of  the 
De  Morelld  rose  up  as  one  man.— 
Marie's  honour  was  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possessions.  De  Berryer  at 
first  cautioned  them  against  proceed- 
ing, on  account  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense.— "  Here  are  two  millions," 
(<£80,000,)  exclaimed  the  grandfather. 
"  I  have  sold  my  estates,  and  turned 
them  alt  into  gold  to  get  justice  for 
my  grandchild.*'  The  fate  of  young 
De  la  Ronciere  must  be  a  hard  one, 
whatever  happens ;  for  a  friend  of  the 
De  Morells  sent  a  message  to  him  de- 
manding a  meeting  in  case  of  bis  ao- 
quittal.  **  I  can  only  give  you  the 
iourth  turn,"  was  the  reply,  «•  as  I  am 
engaged  knee-deep  already."  The 
public  was  not  pleased  with  the  bitter- 
ness that  occasionally  broke  forth  up- 
on the  trial,  and  the  first  efibrt  of 
Chalx  d'Estange  was  rather  coldly 
received.  The  second  oration  was 
splendidly  eloquent,  and  restored  him 
to  public  favour.  It  was  thought, 
also,  that  Odillon  Barrot  and  De 
Berryer  made  too  much  use  of  their 
personal  influence  toprocure  the  de- 
cision of  the  Jury.— Hut  in  spite  of  all 
the  eloquence  and  all  the  considera- 
tion bestowed  on  the  whole  process, 
it  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery — a  mys- 
tery, I  must  add,  which,  after  a  lapse 
of  eight  years,  is  now  as  great  as 
ever. 
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The  Thames  Tunnel. 


This  extraordinary  work  is  now  on 
the  poiut  of  completion ;  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  enterprize*  the  indefatig- 
able labour  with  which  it  has  been 
prosecuted,  and  the  remarkable  skill 
which  has  been  exercised  in  bringing 
it  to  this  point  of  unquestionable  suc- 
cess* place  it  among  the  most  remark- 
able scientific  performances  of  the 
age.  We  know  that  any  thing  may  be 
laughed  at,  and  that  the  world  is  fond 
of  laughing  the  most  at  the  gravest 
things  ;  but  we  have  no  indinatiou  to 
join  in  ridicule  of  a  work  which  ex- 
hibits so  singular  a  combination  of 
the  daring  and  the  practical^-of  the 
lofty  speculation  and  the  profound 
sciencct  both  so  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  honourable  to  the  nation- 
al character.  It  is  true  that  the  chief 
engineer  of  this  stupendous  work  is  a 
Frenchman,  but  we  see  much  less 
ground  for  national  jealousy  in  his 
origin,  than  for  national  honour  in 
his  employment.  En^rland  boasts, 
and  justly,  of  her  attracting  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  s  her  still  prouder 
boast  should  be,  that  of  her  attracting 
the  talents  of  tho  world.  A  nation 
can  give  no  higher  evidence  of  its 
superiority,  than  its  disregard  of  little- 
nesses of  all  kinds.  The  Roman 
never  gave  a  clearer  evidence  of  his 
being  marked  for  the  master  of  the 
world,  than  when  he  borrowed  the 
arms  of  the  conquered  nations — when 
he  adopted  the  lance  of  the  Samnite, 
the  shield  of  the  Volscian,  and  the 
falchion  of  the  Tarentine.  We  only 
wish  that  our  adoptions  were  larger 
and  more  frequent,  that  we  had  the 
power  of  calling  to  our  country  the 
talents  of  every  great  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, and  painter  of  Europe,  and  that 
we  had  thus  nobly  monopolized  Thor- 
waldsen,  Canova,  and  the  builder  of 
the  Pantheon  of  Pari^,  and  the  still 
lovelier  Madeline. 

The  Tunnel  has  now  completely 
reached  across  the  river — a  distance  of 
1200  feet — and  the  projector  and  engi- 
neer had  the  gratification,  a  short  time 
since,  of  being  the  first  who  walked 
from  bank  to  bank,  to  the  shaft  on  the 
London  side.  Those  shafts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  which  are  intended 


for  foot  passengers,  are  really  giawl 
things.     They   are    a   saceea«oD  of 
staircases  going  round  a  Taat  cireiiltf 
excavation,  between  seTenty  andesght; 
feet  deep,   and  when   they  shall  be 
all  lighted  with  gaa^  will  be  among  tix 
most  extraordinary  parts  of  the  whok 
structure.    Even  now  they  stroogi/ 
realize  the  poetic  conception  of  tbe 
descent  into  the  caverns  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mysteries;  and  the  Tiewof  tke 
interior,  nearly  a  qusuter  of  a  mile  is 
extent,  lighted  with  a  long  snceeasHs 
of  melancholy  flames^  would  probtbi/ 
have  suggested  to  a  Greek  the  iflis|v 
of  an  entrance  into  Tsirtams.    Bs^ 
in  our  dav,  the  sublime  ib  well  ex- 
changed »>r  the  practical*  and  tius 
vast  and  formidable-looking   eavera 
will  be  stripped  of  its  poetic  assoctatiou 
by  the  passage  of  carters  and  wag- 
gons, bales  of  goods  and  henis  of  bol- 
locks.    Still  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  divest  ourselves  of  the  recol- 
lections really  attaching  to  this  work. 
We  have  before  us  altogether  a  mtw 
attempt  to  conquer  nature — a  great 
experiment  to  make  rivers  pinti^^* 
without  boat  or  bridge— a  new  and 
capable  contrivance  for  expediting  the 
intercourse  of  mankind.     The  stone 
bridge  is  at  all  Umes  the  most  ezpeo- 
sive  edifice  in  the  world,  aod  the 
bridge  of  boats  is  always  liable  to  ac- 
oidents,and  almost  certain  to  be  broken 
up  in  every  instance  of  a  flood.    Be- 
sides this,  the  fixed  bridge  blocks  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river  for  ali  ves- 
sels beyond  the  size  of  a  barge  or  a 
small  steam-boat.      The  expense  of 
the  stone  bridge  also  b  enormoos. 
Waterloo  Bridge  cost  upwards  of  a 
million — London  Bridgeabout  as  mudi 
more— Westminster  and   Blaekfnan 
Bridges,  which  were  built  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  in  cheaper  times,  so  ooBstant- 
ly  demand  repairs  that  they  probably 
have  cost  more  than  either  of  the  mo- 
dem ones ;  but  the  Tunnel  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  a  passage  from  side 
to  side  of  the  Thames,  where  from 
the  breadth  of  the  river  a  stone  bridge 
would  have  probably  cost  nearer  two 
millions   than    one,   and   where   no 
bridge  could  be  thrown  across  without 
blocking  up  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  Thames,  that  portion  which 
may  be  Galled  the  great  wet  dock  of 
London.     Yet  the   expense  of  the 
whole  has  not  amounted  to  more  than 
L.400«000 ;  and  e?en  thU  is  to  be  re* 
membered  as  an  expense  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  utter  novelty  of  the 
experiment,  by  diflSculties  unforeseen 
in  the  commencement,  by  seyeral  ir- 
ruptions of  the  river*  by  the  deamess 
of  workmen's  wages,  arising  from  the 
peculiar  peril  and  singular  nature  of 
the  labour  connected  with  an  under- 
taking carried  on  at  all  hours,  and 
wholly  by  artificial  light.     All  this, 
too,  lu  constant  hszard  of  an  influx  of 
the  river,  and  the  various  difficulties 
belonging  to  working  in  a  mine.  The 
weight  of  a  vast  body  of  water  above, 
acting  alike  during  summer  and  win- 
ter, which  at  any  moment  might  break 
in,  and  against  whose  incursions  it 
was  as  necessary  to  fortify  the  outside 
of  the  tunnel  as  the  interior,  added 
greatly  to  the  difllculties  of  the  underu 
taking. 

The  original  object  of  the  tunnel 
was,  to  convey  cattle,  passengers,  and 
general  traffie  from  the  rich  counties 
on  the  Kent  side  to  that  great  mer- 
cantile region  of  the  metropolis — the 
London   and  East  and  West  India 
Docks.    How  far  this  will  be  now 
effected,  is  a  question  which  remains 
to  be  decided  by  experience.     Th«re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traffic  be 
not  impeded  by  the  fear  of  passing 
under  the  river,  it  must  be  immense. 
The  convenience  of  escaping  the  long 
circuit  up  to  London  Bridge,  which, 
from  the  vsrious  obstructions  in  the 
streets,  and  the  general  difficulty  of 
passing  through  the   most  crowded 
portion  of  the  city,  must  now  occupy 
many  hours,  would  obviously  direct 
the  whole  current  of  the  traffie  into 
the  TunneL    Hitherto,  no  expedient 
has  been  adopted  to  shorten  the  pas- 
sage- of  the  traffic;  and  the  contri- 
vance by  wldch  llUK)  dear  feet  are 
substituted  for  at  least  three  miles  of 
the  most  encumbered  thoroughfares 
imaginable,  must   be  adopted   as  a 
matter  of  palpable  advantage.    Still 
there  may  be  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  practice  only  can  exhibit.— 
But  any  fear  of  the  structure  itself  we 
should  regflffd  as  ^together  visionary. 
The  building  of  the  Tmmel  seems  as 
solid  as  a  rock.    During  the  whole 
period  from  its  eommeDeemenl,  we 


have  not  heard  a  single  instance  of  its 
giving  way,  vast  as  the  pressure  was 
from  above,  and  trying  as  were  the 
damps,  the  ground  springs,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  building  under 
water.     At  this  moment  the  roof  is 
obviously  as  free  from  damp  as  the 
roof  of   St  Paul's! — and  unless  an 
earthquake  should  burst  it,  the  whole 
fabric  seems  much  more  likely  to  last* 
than  were  it  exposed  to  the  diversities 
of  temperature,  the  heats  and  frost, 
above  ground.    The  especial  advan- 
tage of  the  system  of  the  Tunnel  is, 
that  it  can  be  adopted  in  any  part  of 
the  course  of  a  river,  and  even  in  its 
widest  part,  (for  few  European  rivers 
exceed  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at 
Rotherhithe,  unless  where  they  spread 
into  marshes  or  lakes,)  and  yet  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  navigation. 
'    But  we  regard  it  as  having  a  still 
higher  character ;  we  consider  it  as  a 
noble  and  essential   adjunct   to   the 
railway  system,  and  to  have  come  ex- 
actly at  the  proper  period  fur  com- 
pleting a  system  which  is  now  spread- 
ing over  Europe,  which  is  obviously 
meant  as  a  great  instrument  of  civiii- 
xation,  and  which  without  it   mnst 
sufler  a  full  stop  at  the  banks  of  every 
great  river.  For  we  cannot  look  to  any 
resource  in  the  clumsy  and  always  in- 
secure contrivance  of  a  bridge  of 
boats  or   masonry,   incurring   great 
loss  of  time,  reqouing  change  of  en- 
gines and  carriages,  with  a  hundred 
other   disadvantages ;    while,  by   a 
tunnel,  the  whole  train  might  sweep 
along   wholly  unobstructed,   and  be 
many  a  league  on  its  course  before  a 
traveller  could  have  crossed   by  the 
bridge.     We  shall  thus  probably  see 
the  Rhine^the  Danube,  and  the  Rhone 
passed  below  their  beds,  if  the  Govern- 
ments of  their  countries  shall  have  the 
fhnds  or  the  common  sense  to  follow 
up  their  present  projects  for  the  rail- 
roads.    Our  impression  decidedly  is, 
that  the  tunnel  is  essential  as  a  part 
of  the  railway.    England  has  a  right 
to  pride  herself  alike  on  the  scientific 
intrepidity  and  the  palpable  value  of 
the  undertaking  to  mankind.     Brunei 
has  been  knighted  on  the  completion 
of  his  work.     But  his  perseverance 
and  talent  deserve  a  more  productive 
distinction.  We  hope  that  he  will  give 
OS  a  history  of  this  great,  new,  and  de- 
cided triomph  over  nature* 
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Of  all  the  self-admiring  perfor- 
manees  ever  given  to  the  world*  thti 
is  the  most  profoundly,  profotely,  and 
perpetaally    self-admiriog.       loime- 
.d lately  on  the  writer's  publishing  her 
first  novel,  she  oommenced  a  **  Jour- 
naU"  which  she  professed  to  be  a  re- 
gister of  her  own  thoughts  on  all  oc- 
casions.     It   should  more   properly 
have  been  called  a  register  of  all  the 
panegyrics  uttered  by  all  the  proneurs 
of  her  day — of  all  the  gossip  that  was 
ever  lavished  on  a  novelist  and  her  no- 
vel—of all  the  twaddle  of  Bath— 
and  all  the  silliness  that  variegated 
the  colloquies  of  the  Thrale  dinner 
table.    If  the  praises  which  the  au- 
thor of  Evelina  has  here  recorded  were 
aetually  uttered^  the  last  generation 
must  have  had  an  average  silliness  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  conceived ;  for  such  intolerable 
trifling  as  seems  to  have  formed  the 
occupation  of  all  classes  above  the 
mere  labour  of  their  hands — such  pro- 
digal nonsense  on  the  subject  of  men 
and  things*-suoh  staring  and  gazing 
at  the  wi^iter  of  a  mediocre  romance — 
and  such  labodred  inanity  of  occupa- 
tion, mindi  and  life,  is  wholly  unac- 
countable in  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  age.      For  that  age  produced 
Chatham,  and  his  greater  son ;  Hol- 
land, and  his  greater  son  ;  BurkOi  the 
unrivalled  j  and  Johnson,  whose  hu- 
mour  remains  humorous   under  all 
the  changes  of  years,  and  whose  vi- 
gour of  mind  has  made  all  his  para- 
doxes plausible,  and  all  his  graver 
opinions  proverbial.    The  genius  of 
England  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  at  a  time  when  all  below  it  seems 
scarcelr  above  the  level  of  contempt. 
There  is,  ufadoubtedly,  a  change  ih  the 
general  mind  since.    In  the  last  age 
there  was  evidentljr  mneh  IDore  idle- 
ness— systematic*  regalari  orderly  idle- 
ness— than  now.     The  visits  to  Bath 
and  other  watering-placeb  were  made 
by  all  persons  of  tolerable  income,  as 
a  matter  of  course  |  they  reselnbled 
the  regular  recurrence  of  a  country 
AotoKs  round  of  the  ptovlfacial  theatres, 
-  or  of  a  j  odge's  ci  rcuit     After  this  ha- 
bitual routine,  the  travellers  rettimed 
to  London,  where  their  employment 
was  to  gossip  on  their  summer  travel. 


and  project  new  absurdities  fertile  next 
season.  Thus  life  rolled  awtj.a&d 
by  the  help  of  convenazziana,  (bfall 
things  the  moat  insi^d»)  by  an  occa- 
sional attendaoee  at  Court*  vliicb  W 
up  the  month  before  with  specnladoBi 
on  millinery,  and  the  month  after  vitb 
sneers  at  charaoterj  and  bjr  an  esd' 
less,  washy  oircalation  of  oorrespooi 
ence  on  notbiog,  the  fashioBable 
world,  and  that  minor  world  vbies 
clung  to  its  spirits  and  imiut^  its  fol- 
lies,, contrived  to  get  rid  of  thought- 
forget  the  lapse  of  time— and  betr  dn 
lumber  of  life — until  gout  in  the  gea- 
tlemen  and  palsy  in  the  ladies  arrirti 
eafrying  on  the  aurehaige  of  Imox 
and  belles,  and  left  their  earriafa, 
cushions,  and  maladies  to  a  newftoe- 
ration  of  Phillises  and  PhiIao(krt~ 
Lady  Bettys  and  Lord  BatterSji. 

The  Journal  exhibits  the  most  ex- 
traordinary avidity  for  praise  that  va 
ever  blazoned  upon  paper.  Aatbon 
are  supposed  to  be  gifted  witb  a  jxen- 
liar  width  of  swallow  and  vigonr  of  tiw 
digestive  organs  on  such  laljeets; 
but  Miss  Fanny  Burney  was  all  ii il- 
low  and  all  digestion.  Tbe  nakett 
adulation  goes  down  with  bar  u 
easily  as  the  most  delicate  approifil; 
praise,  so  gross  as  to  be  satire  to  ererj 
ear  but  her  own,  Is  gulped  dovo  viiii 
the  most  palpable  rapture  i  and  era 
when  she  has  some  doubti  on  first 
thought,  whether  she  has  oot  hta 
laughed  at,  her  second  thought  tet- 
ties  the  question  to  her  own  eomfort, 
and,  like  a  Frenchman  taking  a  kick 
for  a  compliment,  she  oongratu)atii 
herself  on  the  Universal  attentioDiof 
the  world.  Her  indefatigable  eon* 
pilation  of  this  fatourite  Jouroal  is 
among  the  most  odfious  parta  of  her 

Sractioe.  Every  syllable  breathed  to 
er,  whether  direct  or  indlteoti  od  ll» 
topic  of  herselfi  or  her  second  eelf,  her 
heroinei  is  instantly  recorded  in  her 
pages.  To  see  Miss  Batwj  eoo- 
stantly  running  out  Of  the  room  lotdtd 
with  fresh  reminisceneek  of  eonterti- 
tiotial  absurdity,  lik«  the  beeretorDiff^ 
to  its  cell  with  its  legs  ^neruittid  villi 
flower-dtlsti  miist  havb  beea  aeonslut 
ftmusemtat  to  her.  assooiaiM'^/iv 
everything  finds  an  instant  pkM  in 
her  Journal.     Yet,  with  an  evident 
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consciousness  of  all  this  folly^  she  per- 
petually plays  the  little  hypocrite^  en- 
ters her  small  protest  affainst  believ- 
ing  n  word  of  it,  and  while  she  is 
Bcribbling  down  every  hint,  insinua- 
tioOy  »nd  whisper  of  prabet  she  so- 
lemnly avows  to  herself  and  the  world 
that  she  does  not  care  for  an  iota  of 
it — that  she  hates*  dreadsj  abhors  it ; 
and  finishes  by  vows  never  more  to 
have  her  blushes  called  up  by  this  per- 
secution of  panegyric    She  then  com* 
mences  a  fresh  page  of  reluctant  rap- 
ture, and  longs  to  abandon  the  infinite 
renown  which  lays  her  under  the  in- 
tolerable penalty  of  being  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind. 

But   the  volumes  are  amusing — all 

actual  displays  of  human  character  are 

amusing ;  and  even  this  extravagance 

of  egotism  produces  some  amusement 

by  ita  very  extravagance.     But  the 

Journal  alludes  $o  some  individuals 

whose  names  were  among  the  great 

of  their  day*  and  whose  memory  lives 

in  ours  ;  and»  trifling  as  are  the  traits 

which   Miss  Burney   was  capable  of 

collecting,  they  give  au  interest  to 

her  volumes.  The  Journal  commences 

characteristically  with  the  glories  of 

Evelina,  and  the  conviction  of  the  an* 

thoress  that  all  the  eyes  of  all  the 

world  were  fastened  on  her* 
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<'  This  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  grand 
and  most  important  event  I  At  the 
latter  end  of  January  the  literary 
world  was  favoured  with  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Ingenious,  learned,  and 
most  profound  Fanny  Burney.  I 
doubt  not  but  this  memorable  affair 
will,  in  future  times,  mark  the  period 
whenee  chronologers  will  date  the 
zenith  of  the  polite  arts  in  this  island* 
This  admirable  authoress  has  named 
her  most  elaborate  performance 
Evelina*  as  a  young  lady's  entrance 
into  the  world." 

This  is,  of  course,  meant  for  the 
geiieral  eye  as  burlesque,  but  every 
foUowitig  paragraph  of  the  volume 
shows  that  it  was  the  sincere  meaning 
of  the  writer.  But  we  must  leave  the 
authoress,  and  come  to  what  consti- 
tutes  the  true  interest  of  the  Journal, 
the  few  anecdotes  of  Johnson. 

Burney  and  his  daughter  were  in- 
vited to  the  ThraW.  *<  The  jonmey  to 
Streatham  kept  her  Id  the  fidgets,*'  aa 
&he  tells  us,  **  from  fearing  that  they 
would  expect  a  less  awkward  and 


backward perion  than  I  was  sure  they 
would  find. 

*'  Mr  Thrale*s  house  is  white,  and 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  pad- 
dock.  Mrs  Thrale  was  strolling 
about,  and  came  to  us  as  we  got  out 
of  the  chaise.  '  Ah  I'  cried  she,  *  I  hear 
Dr  Burney *s  voice ;  and  you  have 
broughty our  daughter — well  now,  you 
are  gooif.' " 

In  the  library  her  delicacy  was  put 
to  the  most  formidable  trial,  for  she 
met  a  gentleman  who  praisea  her 
Evelina.  **  i  was  actually  confound- 
ed,** says  she,  **  by  the  attack**  At  din- 
ner she  was  placed  beside  Johnson, 
whom  she  describes  as  soffering  '<  al- 
most perpetual  convulsive  movements 
of  hands,  lips,  feet,  or  knees,  and. 
sometimes  of  all  together.'*  She  gives 
an  abstract  of  the  conversation,  but  it 
was  commonplace  enough  until  an 
epilogue  of  Gariick's  to  Soadicea  was 
mentioned,  which  Johnson  unhesita- 
tingly said  was  miserable.  "  And 
yet,"  said  Mr  Seward,  ''  it  has  been 
very  much  admired ;  but  it  is  in 
praise  of  English  valour,  and  so,  I 
suppose,  thesulyect  made  it  popular.** 
'*  1  don*t  know,*'  said  Johnson,  '*  any 
thing  about  the  subject,  for  I  could 
not  read  on  until  I  came  to  it,  I  got 
through  half-a-dozen  lines,  but  I  could 
observe  no  other  subject  than  eternal 
dulness.  I  don't  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  David.  I  am  afraid  he 
is  grown  superannuated,  for  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  used  to  be  iut 
comparable."  Mrs  Thrale's  remark 
on  this  shows  considerable  acuteness, 
and  she  is  altogether  the  most  inter- 
esting personage  in  the  volumes. 
''  Nothing  is  so  fatiguing,**  said  she^ 
<f  as  the  life  of  a  wit.  He  and  Wilkes 
are  the  two  oldest  men  of  their  age 
I  know;  for  they  have  both  worn 
themselves  out,  by  being  eternally  on 
the  rack  to  give  entertainment  to 
others." 

**  David,  madam,"  said  Johnson, 
"  looks  much  older  than  he  is  ;  for  his 
face  has  had  double  the  business  of 
any  other  man's — it  is  never  at  rest ; 
when  he  speaks  one  minute,  he  has 
quite  a  different  countenance  to  what 
he  assumes  the  next.  I  don't  believfe 
he  ever  kept  the  same  look  for  half  an 
hour  together  in  the  course  of  his  life  { 
and  such  an  eternal,  restless,  fatigu- 
ing play  of  the  mnscles  must  certamly 
wear  out  a  man*8  face  before  ib  real 
time." 

The  name  of  Sir  Jolm  Hawkins 
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happened  to  be  started ;  and  on  Mri 
Tbrale't  obserring  that  Hawkins  was 
one  of  those  whom  Johnsoa  **  would 
suffer  nobody  to  abase  bat  hiniself» 
and-  that  Garrick  was  also  one  of 
these/* 

<*  Why,  madaniy"  was  the  charaeter- 
istie  reply^  ^they  don't  know  when 
to  abuse  and  when  to  praise  him.  I 
shall  allow  no  man  to  speak  ill  of 
Da? id  that  be  does  not  deserr e.  And 
as  to  Sir  John,  why  really  I  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man  at  bottom. 
Bat»  to  be  sore#  he  is  penurUnu^  and 
he  U  mraa.  And  it  mast  be  owned 
he  has  a  degree  of  bruialify  and  a  ten- 
dency to  iotfagenesMg  that  cannot  easily 
be  defended." 

All  the  party  laughed  at  this  style 
of  '^  backing  one's  friends."  Defence 
of  this  kind  was  certainly  the  roTerse 
of  protection ;  but  Johnson  a  good  deal 
strengthened  his  own  case  by  a  proof 
of  Sir  John's  meanness.  They  once 
belonged  to  a  dub  together,  and  as 
Hawkins  ate  no  sapper  after  the  first 
night  of  his  admission,  he  derired  to 
be  excused  from  paying  his  share. 
"  And   was  he  excused  ?**  was   the 

feneral  enquiry.  ''Oh,  yes!'*  said 
ohnson, '« for  no  man  is  angry  with 
another  for  being  inferior  to  himself. 
We  scorned  him,  and  we  admitted  his 
plea.  For  my  part,  I  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  pay  my  share  for  wine,  though 
I  ne?er  tasted  any.  But  Sir  John  was 
a  most  undub&bU  man." 

In  a  week  there  was  another  Strea- 
tham  dinner,  and  Johnson  talked.  He 
alluded  to  Mr  Langton's  children. 
**  They  might,"  said  he,  «<  be  very 
good  children,  if  they  were  let  alone. 
But  their  father  b  oeTereasy  when  he 
is  not  making  them<  do  something 
which  they  cannot  do.  They  must 
repeat  a  »ble,  or  a  speech,  or  the 
Hebrew  alphabet— and  they  may  as 
irell  count  twenty  for  what  they  know 
of  the  matter.  However,  the  father 
says  half,  for  he  prompts  every  other 
word.  But  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  man  who  would  have  been  less  en- 
tertained by  such  means.*' 

**  I  believe  not,'*  said  Mrs  Thrale. 
''Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
parents  cramming  their  children's 
nonsense  down  other  people's  throats. 
I  keep  mine  as  much  out  of  the  way 
as  I  can.**  Yet  even  Mrs  Thrale 
could  not  escape. 

'<  Yours  madam,"  said  he, "  are  in 
pobody's  way.    No  children  <wi  be 


better  managed,  or  less  tronbleioiBe. 
^SiaiyomrfaitU  b  a  too  great  pervene- 
ness,  in  not  allowing'  mny  body  to  gi?e 
them  any  thing.  Why  ahoald  Vbej 
not  have  a  cherry  or  a  gooseberry,  ts 
well  as  bigger  children  ? 

"  Beeanse  they  are  sure  to  rstara 
sneh  gifts  by  wiping  tlieir  hands  opsa 
the  giver's  gown  or  eoat»  and  nothug 
makes  ehUdren  more  offeosiTe. 
People  only  make  the  offer  to  pbaw 
the  parents,  and  they  wish  eliopoor  ekfl. 
dren  at  Jericho  when  thejr  aeeept  iL** 

"But,  madam,  it  b  a  grreat  desi 
more  offensive  to  refuse  them.  Let 
those  who  make  the  offer  look  to  their 
own  gowns  and  coats  ;  for  when  joo 
interfere,  they  only  wufa  you  at  Jeri- 
cho."  Of  Langton,  whose  affsin 
were  embarrassed,  he  said,  in  answer 
to  Mrs  Thrale's  enqoiry  wiietlier  W 
was  likely  to  retrioTe  them,  "  N<v 
madam,  he  never  will ;  he  eonplaiAi 
of  the  ill  effects  of  habit,  and  resli 
contentedly  upon  a  eonlessed  indo- 
lence. He  told  hb  father  Usnelf 
that  he  had  no  torn  for  economy.  A 
thbf  might  as  well  plead  tliat  be  hsd 
no  turn  for  honesty." 

At  supper  he  grew  nnnsnany  fes- 
tive, and  challenged  Thrale  (who^ 
though  a  gourmand,  was  not  a  drinker) 
to  Join  him  in  wine.  **  I  wish  my 
Master  (so  he  usually  called  kin) 
would  say  to  me— Johnson,  if  you  viU 
oblige  me,  call  for  a  bottle  of  Toolos, 
and  then  we  will  set  to  it»  ^lass  for 

flass,  till  it  b  done.  And  after  thst 
will  say— Thrale,  if  yon  will  obGge 
mtf  you  will  call  for  another  bottbsf 
Toulon,  and  then  wo  will  set  to  i^ 
glass  for  glass ;  and  by  the  time  we 
should  have  drunk  the  two  bcyttks,  ve 
should  be  so  happy  and  such  good 
friends,  that  we  should  fly  into  ea^ 
other^s  arms,  and  both  together  esll 
for  the  third." 

Johnson's  character  of  the  Thrabs 
was  one  of  the  simplest,  yet  the  most 
expressive  of  focto/ panegyrics.  Meet* 
ing  Miss  Bumey  In  the  library  alone^ 
he  said  of  the  family, — <«  These  are  ss 
good  people  as  yon  can  be  with.  Yoa 
can  go  to  no  better  house.  Thej  are 
all  good  sstere  .*  noUdng  makea  tkem 
angry,** 

A  good  deal  of  the  Doctoi^s  early 
London  life  was  spent  in  literary 
struggles  for  exbtence.-.and  poTeriy 
proverbially  brings  men  acquainted 
with  strange  characters.  One  day, 
inthfaiking  of  BIrs  Thrale  as  the  w9- 
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tiest  woman  he  knew— «•  And  yet,** 
said  he>  *'  I  have  known  all  the  wits, 
from  Mrs  Montague  down  to  Bet 
Flint.'*  <*  Bet  Flint,"  said  Mrs  Thrale, 
<'and  who  was  she?"  ''Ob,  a  fine 
character,  madam.  She  was  habitn- 
ally  a  slat  and  a  drunkard,  and  occa- 
sionally a  thief."  **  And  how  came 
you  to  know  her?*' — Why,  madam, 
she  figured  in  the  literary  world  too* 
Bet  Flint  wrote  her  own  life,  and 
called  herself  Cassandra,  and  it  was  in 
-verse  ;  it  begins-^ 

'When  nature  first  ordain'd  my  birth, 
A  diminutive  I  was  bom  on  earth. 
And  then  1  came  from  a  dark  abode 
loto  a  gay  and  gaudy  world.' 

So  Bet  brought  me  her  verses  to  cor- 
rect, but  I  gave  her  half- a- crown,  and 
she  liked  it  as  well.  Bet  had  a  fine 
spirit ;  she  advertised  for  a  husband, 
but  she  had  no  success,  for  she  told 
me  no  man  aspired  to  her.  Then  she 
hired  very  handsome  lodgings  and  a 
footboy,  and  she  got  a  harpsichord ; 
but  Bet  could  not  play ;  however,  she 
put  herself  in  fine  attitudes,  and 
drummed.'* 

Mrs  Thrale  then  asked  the  concla- 
sion  of  Bet's  history. 

**  Why,  madam,  she  stole  a  quilt 
from  the  man  of  the  house,  and  he  had 
her  taken  up.  But  Bet  Flint  had  a 
spirit  not  to  be  subdued.  So,  when 
she  found  herself  obliged  to  go  to  jail, 
she  ordered  a  sedan-chair,  and  bid  her 
footboy  go  before  her.  However,  the 
boy  proved  refractory;  for  he  was 
ashamed,  though  his  mistress  was  not." 

*'  And  did  she  ever  get  ont  of  jail 
again,  sir?*' 

''  Yes,  madam,  when  she  came  to 
her  trial,  the  Judge  acquitted  her.  '  So 
now,'  she  said  to  me,  *  the  quilt  is  my 
own^  and  now  1  shall  make  a  petticoat 
of  it.*" 

Then  followed  the  history  of  an- 
other, who  csUed  herself  Hortensia,  and 
who  walked  up  and  down  the  Park 
repeating  a  book  of  Virgil.  After 
this  the  Doctor  gave  an  account  of 
the  famous  Mrs  Pinkethman.  «<  And 
she,**  he  said, ''  told  me  that  she  owed 
all  tier  misfortunes  to  her  wit ;  but  she 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  marry  a  man  who 
thought  himself  also  a  wit — ^though, 
I  believe,  she  gave  him  no  implicit 
credit  for  it,  but  it  occasioned  much 
contradiction  and  ill-will.*'  On  Mrs 
Thrale*8  expressing  surprise  ''how  he 
could  ever  have  known  such  people," 
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and  saymg  that  she  wondered  he  had 
never  gone  to  see  Mrs  Rudd,  (who 
was  implicated  in  forgery  with  Mt 
Perreans-— a  case  which  made  much 
noise  at  the  time,) — *<  Why,  madam, 
I  believe  I  should,**  said  the  candid 
Doctor,  "  if  it  were  not  for  the  news- 
papers. But  I  am  prevented  from 
many  frolics  which  I  should  like  very 
well,  since  I  am  become  such  a  theme 
for  the  papers."— •He  probably  alluded 
to  his  having  been  roughly  handled  by 
Churchill,  for  his  curiosity  in  the  ridi- 
oulous  affair  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost. 

The  name  of  Mrs  Charlotte  Lenox, 
a  voluminous  novelist,  and  of  some 
repute  in  her  day,  came  on  the  tapis. 
She  had  waited  on  Johnson  on  her 
beginning  to  write,  and  requested  him 
to  take  her  to  Richardson,  which  ho 
did. 

*'  Poor  Charlotte  Lenox,*'  said  he, 
<'  when  we  came  to  the  house,  she  de- 
sired me  to  leave  her; '  for,'  savs  she, 
'  I  am  under  great  restraint  m  your 
presence ;  but  if  you  leave  mo  alone 
with  Richardson,  Fll  give  you  a  very 
good  account  of  him.'  However,  I 
fear  poor  Charlotte  was  disappoint- 
ed, for  she  gave  me  no  account  at 
all." 

All  this  was  sufficiently  pleasant ; 
but  literary  society,  unless  the  choice 
happens  to  be  peculiarly  fortunate,  is 
rather  a  hazardous  thing.  It  brings 
one  terribly  into  contact  with  solemn 
fools.  One  day  they  had  a  Mr  Lort, 
a  sort  of  learned  pig,  or  bookworm, 
or  living  mummy;  altogether  maU 
apropos^  and  making  the  most  absurd 
blunders  in  manners,  in  the  perfect 
unconsciousness,  or  rather  from  that 
self-conceit  which  thinks  that  the 
learned  individual  in  question  can  do 
no  wrong.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, this  Mr  Lort,  who  was  a  gatherer 
of  manuscripts  and  absurd  antiquities 
of  all  kinds,  produced.some  MSS.  of 
Chatterton,  and  amcmg  the  rest  some 
of  his  bitter  verses  against  Johnson 
as  a  placeman  and  pensioner.  **  All 
which  he  read  aloud,  with  a  steadv 
voice  and  unmoved  countenance.**  Au 
were  astonished,  but  Johnson  (pro- 
bably to  their  still  greater  astonish- 
ment) only  lisfened  and  laughed.  At 
supper,  this  foolish  Mr  Lort  suddenly 
said,  ^  Pray,  madam,  have  you  heard 
any  thing  of  a  novel  that  runs  about 
a  good  deal,  called  Evelina  ?*'  Now, 
S&s  Bnmey*s  remark  is  natural 
enough,    **  What  a  ferment  did  this 
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questioD,  before  siich  A  set,  put  me 
into ! "  No  answer  was  glveD  roand 
the  table.  "It  has/'  pursued  the 
literary  blockhead,  "been  recom- 
mended to  me*  but  I  have  no  gre^ 
desire  to  see  it,  because  it  has  such  Ik 
foolish  name.  Yet  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  it,  too.*'  He  then  re- 
peated "  Erelina"  in  a  very  languish- 
ing and  ridiculous  tone.  *'  My  heart 
beat  so  quiclL  against  my  stays»"  says 
the  autuori  "that  I  almost  panted 
With  exlrefene  agitation,  from  the 
dread  of  either  hearing  some  horrible 
criticism  or  of  being  betrayed.  And 
I  munched  my  biscuit  as  if  1  had  had 
xiot  eaten  for  a  fortnight.'' 

Then  follows  ah  anecdote  of  the 
wellknowu  Hannah  More*  savage 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  but 
a  good  rebuff  for  one  of  the  most  fussy 
women  alive  or  dead. 

When  Hannah  waS  introduced  to 
Johnson,  she  began  singing  his  praises 
in  the  warmest  manner.  For  some 
time  he  heard  her  with  that  quietness 
which  a  long  habit  of  being  praised 
had  given  him.  She  then  redoubled 
her  attack,  and  *'  peppered  still  more 
highly,*'  until  he  turned  suddenly  oh 
iier,  and  with  a  stern  and  angry  coun- 
tenance said — "  Madam,  before  you 
flatter  a  man  so  grosslu  to  liis  face* 
you  should  consider  whether  or  not 
your  flattery  is  worth  the  having." 

Mrs  Montague  was  invited  to  dine 
at  Thrale's,  and  the  Doctor  greatly 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  a  literary  conflict 
between  the  ladieS.  ^<  Down  with  her, 
Bumey;  down  with  herj  spare  her 
not ;  spare  her  not ;  attack  her;  down 
with  her  at  once.  You  are  a  rising 
wit,  and  she  is  at  the  top.  And  when 
I  was  beginning  the  world,  and  was 
nothing  and  nobody,  the  joy  of  my 
life  was  to  fire  at  all  the  established 
wits,  and  then  every  bod^  loved  to 
halloo  me  on.  But  there  is  no  game 
now ;  every  body  would  like  to  see 
me  conquered.  But  then,  when  1  was 
new— to  vanquish  the  great  ones  was 
all  the  delight  of  my  soul.  So*  at 
her*  Bumey  |  at  her,  and  down  with 
her." 

All  this  is  curious*  but  it  is  charac- 
ter* and  can  be  perfectly  Understood 
from  the  course  of  Johnson's  life ;  he 
had  found  himself  thrown  into  the 
background  by  fortune*  disregarded 
by  soeiety,  and  insulted  by  the  pre- 
ference given  to  men  whose  intellec- 
tual inferiority  he  must  have  despised. 


Di^.    iVb.  V,  [Jose, 

This  made  hini  bitter,  host!k  to  so- 
eiety* and  glad  df  the  opportunity  of 
plucking  the  featiiers  from  thiise  jaji, 
all  whose  plumage  was  stolen.  And 
vet*  on  the  whole,  he  irss  probablv  a 
happier  man  than  if  he  had  bees 
thrown  at  an  eaily'  t>eriod  into  the 
full  current  of  fashionable  praise. 
Aristocracy  has  its  merits^  bat  it  is 
always  contefnptuotis  of  lileti  more 
humbly  gifted  with  Irealth  ;  atid  tbe 
man  of  talehta,  vrho  {Places  his  gnii^ 
flcation  in  associatiS^  'With  persons  ef 
ranki  itmst  prepare  to  meet  witk  ks- 
miliationsi  We  do  ncpt  aa/  that  Uue 
will  be  difseti  for  higrh  lif<a  avoids  sU 
directness;  but  it  will  be  hapessiUe 
for  him  to  doubt  that  he  is  reotin^ 
on  a  di£Perent  footio^^  from  tlieir  *'ovs 
order.'*  A  man  of  talents  ought  ast 
to  submit  to  such  humiliations;  k 
ought  to  disdain  being  received  on  tk 
footing  of  any  exhibition  that  be  cts 
make  of  himself.  He  ought  to  scon 
invitations  given  on  the  ground  of  ^ 
singing  his  own  songs,  his  gronpisg 
the  names  of  all  the  company  iotg 
rhymes,  his  story- telling,  or  bis  k- 
culty  of  imitating  the  speeches  of 
Fox*  I^itt*  or  Canning.  Yet  we  hin 
known  men  of  abilities  invited  ^  ex- 
pressly for  thosd  displajs  as  Vu 
Amburgh  to  show  his  tigers*  or  thf 
great  northern  conjurer  for  making 
the  cards  tell  fortunes  or  drawn^ 
ribands  out  of  his  mouth.  Our  is- 
pression  is*  that  men  of  real  superi- 
ority of  mind*  yet  who  are  neitto 
among  the  rich  nor  the  noble,  sboald 
avoid  the  company  of  both;  sheaM 
scOm  the  intercourse  w^hich  naer 
takes  place  without  lowering  thesi- 
selves ;  and  instead  of  scattering  their 
cards  at  the  hall  doors  of  perseos  of 
rank*  would  act  a  much  manlier  put 
by  remaining  within  the  circle  of  tbeff 
own  condition*  and  despising  the  sa- 
periority  that  consists  onij  in  aed" 
dent.  Johnson  was  alwajs  of  this 
opinion.  **  Great  lorda/'  said  be, 
**  don't  love  clever  men^  for  they  doD*t 
like  to  be  contradicted/* 

Mrs  Montague  at  last  came*  bit 
made  no  very  decided  conquest  of  aaj 
of  the  circle.  She  was  a  woman  &f 
large  fortune  and  some  slight  talent; 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  figure  u  & 
literary  authority*  which  she  never  be- 
came* and  to  be  regarded  as  a  literary 
patroness*  for  whieh  she  had  never  ex- 
hibited the  Suitable  liberality.  Her 
authorship  consisted  in  a  conmioo- 
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place  and  tuelais  defence  of  Sbak** 
speare  from  the  absurdities  of  Vol* 
taire's  tareasnisi  and  her  patronage 
of  literature,  in  giving  coffee  in  bet 
faandaome  drawiog-room  to  the  prin< 
cipal  authors  and  artists  of  the  dajri 
who  wanted  neither  her  patronage  nor 
her  coffee*  She  was  flattered  and 
laughed  at.  Her  only  aetnal  merit 
eon  sis  ted  in  giving  an  annnal  dinner 
to  the  Marylebonechiainey*8weepers| 
an  exhibition  in  which  the  ezpendi* 
ture  of  balf-acrown  a  piece  acquired 
the  fame  of  benevolence  for  the  giver^ 
and  entitled  the  climbers  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  flues  to  be  recognised  among 
human  beings  onoe  a-year. 

She  is  described  in  these  paves  **  as 
middle-sised^  very  thiiif  and  looking 
infirm ;  with  a  sensible  and  penetrating 
countenance ;  and  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  woman  accustomed  to  being  dis* 
tinguishedf  ''.and  of  great  parts.*' 
Johnson  told  them^  that  a  ''  Mrs  Her- 
vey^^  of  his  acquaiDtaDoe»  had  said, 
that  she  yemembered  Mrs  Montsgue 
trying  for  this  air  and  manner.*' 

The  subject  of  «  Evelina  *'  was 
touched  on.  On  which  the  writer  says«~ 
"  1  began  now  a  violent  fio«6-&i!otr»igfor 
the  benefit  of  handkerchieftng  my  face.** 
At  length  Mrs  Thrale  mentioned  by 
whom  the  novel  was  written  t  this  put 
the  authoress  into  another  of  her  affect- 
ed  trepidations,  which  produced  the  fa- 
vourite hoydenisheftct— «'  I  fairly  and 
abruptly  took  to  my  heeli,  and  ran  out 
of  the  room  with  the  utmost  trepida« 
tion,  amid  astonbhed  exclamations 
from  Mrs  Montague  and  Miss  Gre- 
gory. I  was  horribly  disconcerted. 
These  tremoursi  however^  she  says» 
*'  I  must  gulp  dawn*  I  find  them  in* 
deed  somewhat  hard  of  digestion,*' 
On  which  she  follows  np  the  meM*^ 
phor  to  the  most  fearless  extent. 
**  They  must  make  their  oum  vmy  at 
well  as  they  can.** 

Some  conversation  on  match«mak- 
ing  takes  place^  in  which  a  Sir  John 
Somebody^  whose   initials  only  are 


nose  as  hear  of  Evelina  again." 
'*  Lady  Ladd  was  quite  a  •trapper,"* 
.  But  as  the  volumes  advance  her 
language  improves.  She  was  evl« 
dently  of  a  quiek  and  intelligent  na« 
ture^  capable  of  enjoying  the  ad  van* 
tages  of  good  company  i  and  the 
general  ability  of  the  conversation  at 
Streatham*  the  good  manners  of  the 
eompany  with  whom  she  now  associated 
in  Bath  and  London,  prodnoed  their 
natural  effect.  Johnson  in  the  course 
of  those  recitals  appears  generally  in 
a  favourable  point  of  view ;  his  rougl»* 
ness  was  always  considerably  subdued 
in  the  society  of  females}  he  seems 
to  have  had  something  more  than 
friendship  for  Mrs  Thrale,  which» 
however,  he  was  too  rational  and  higlu 
minded  to  avow»  and  he  was  inter* 
ested  for  Miss  Bumevi  as  the  dangh* 
ter  of  an  old  and  lively  acquaintance* 
.  A  book,  by  a  Mr  Huidisford,  in 
which  the  writer  of  Evelina  was  men- 
tioned, had  given  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  that  affected  horror  of 
publicity,  which  offends  common 
sense  in  all  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
work.  She  was  shoeked  by  the  epi» 
thet  of  •*  little  Bnrney,"  and  the  Doe- 
tor  undertook  good-naturedly  to  r^ 
concile  her  to  the  world  once  moi^« 
He  came  up  to  her  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice—"  Well,  my  dear^  and  how  are 
you  now?  have  you  done  fretting P 
have  you  got  over  your  troubles?" 
Then  came  the  lady's  explanation!  * 

"  Wiiy,  sir,  they  say,  the  pam* 
phlet  was  written  by  a  Mr  Huddisfordt 
Now  I  never  saw,  never  heard  of  hlA 
liefore,  how  therefore  could  he  know 
whether  I  am  little  or  tall.  He  could 
not  call  me  little  by  inspiration  |  I 
might  be  a  Patagonian  for  any  thing 
he  could  tell." 

Johnston  could  not  endure  tbii 
nonsense,  and  he  was  very  near  giv«> 
ing  her  a  pat  of  that  bear's  paw  which 
he  so  often  laid  heavy  on  fools. 

'<Pho  I  fiddle-faddle!— do  you  sup«- 
pose  your  book  is  so  much  talked  of 


given,  is  proposed  as  a  husband  for    'and  not  yourself?    Do  you  think  your 


the  writer,  whose  share  of  the  dia 
logne  is  thus  elegantly  expressed  s — 
"  JP.jB.^He,  he;  Ha,  ha;  He,  he  j 
Ha,  ha."  To  some  oth^r  remark  $he 
says — "  If  he  had  known  Kitty  Cooke^ 
1  could  have  called  out,  *  There  I 
had  yoUf  my  hid.'  *'  Of  a  Mr  Swan 
she  says,  in  the  same  style — **  1  be- 
lieve  he  would  as  soon  bite  off  his  own 


readers  will  not  ask  questions,  and 
inform  themselves  whether  you  ar6 
short  or  tall,  young  or  old?  Why 
should  you  put  it  on  me  ?**  Of  course 
**  little  Burney  **  had  done  no  sutih 
things  but  was  delighted  at  etert 
enquiry,  let  it  be  of  what  kind  it  might. 
They  tiien  went  into  the  library,  wbef6 
the  Doctor  gives  het  more  of  his  wis- 
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dom.  Mrs  Thrale  had  joined  them ; 
and  happening^  to  say  that  Mrs  Mon« 
tagne'  had  prononneed  the  **  Dedica- 
tion **  to  ETelina  to  be  so  well  writ- 
ten that  she  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Doctor^s,  *<  little  Buraey  "  made  the 
ma/-<qaropof  remark,  **  She  is  Tory  kind^ 
beeanse  she  likes  one  part  better  than 
another*  to  take  it  from  me/*  John- 
son, without  taking  the  tronble  to 
notice  this  petty  petulance,  obserred : 
"  Yon  must  not  mind  that;  for  snoh 
things  are  always  said  where  booiu 
are  suocessfuL  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct kinds  of  judges  upon  all  new 
authors  or  productions.  The  first 
are  those  who  know  no  rules,  but  pro- 
nounce entirely  from  their  natural 
taste  and  feelings;  the  second  are 
those  who  know  and  judge  by  rules ; 
the  third  are  those  who  know,  but  are 
above  the  rules.  These  last  are  chose 
whom  you  should  wuh  to  satisfy. 
Next  to  them  rate  the  natural  judges  % 
but  cTer  despise  those  opinions  which 
are  formed  by  the  rules  J* 

There  are  some  capital  scenes  scat- 
tered through  the  volumes.  One 
deserves  record  for  its  personages. 
Miss  Bumey  had  been  invited  to  an 
evening  parnr  in  Hertford  Street,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs  Cholmoudeley,  a 
woman  of  fortune,  and  probably  a 
prodigious  blue.  On  entering  the 
room,  the  first  person  whom  she  saw 
was  the  celebrated  Mrs  Sheridan — one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  singu- 
larly-gifted beings  that  England  pro- 
duced durinff  the  last  century.  ^  The 
elegance  of  Mrs  Sheridan's  beauty  is 
unequalled  by  any  I  ever  saw,  except 
Mrs  Crewe*s,"  was  Miss  Bumey^s  ver- 
dict ;  and  this  was  a  judicious  remark, 
for  elegance  was  the  express  charac- 
ter of  ner  beauty.  But  she  had  the 
superior  qualities  of  extreme  elegance 
of  taste,  brilliant  conversation,  and 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  deli- 
cious voices  that  ever  was  heard  In 
Jublic*  She  was  the  daughter  of 
finley,  a  musical  teacher  in  Bath, 
and  as  such  had  begun  her  career  as' 
a  publie  singer,  and  attained  |imme- 
diate  popularity.  Sheridan,  whose 
family  then  resided  in  Bath,  fell  In 
love  with  this  enchantress,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  him.  A 
long  course  of  adventure  followed,  in 
which  Sheridan  displayed  every  qua- 
lity but  prudence ;  but  at  the  period 
alluded  to  in  the  dialogue  he  was  stil( 


young.  With  the  highest  repiititkmu 
a  dramatist,  and  with  life  all  tmaitm 
before  him  and  his  very  lovely  vile. 
How  deeply  this  sunshine  vu  ob. 
soured  to  both,  it  Is  even  now  alnot 
painful  to  say.  But  Sheridan,  vhh 
the  finest  faenlties  and  with  tlw  fiaot 
opportunities,  threw  sU  away;  and 
after  a  long  life  of  desperate  itngf^ia, 
more  aga&st  himself  than  agsim 
fortune,  perished,  a  banknipt  ud  i 
foriom  man.  Mrs  Sheridan  died  Iob; 
before,  exhausted  In  mind  sad  bodj, 
melancholy  and  miserable. 

The  description  of  the  efenin*  h 
Uvely.  **  Mrs  Cholmoudeley  iitDoi 
me.  She  is  determined,  I  belierr,  ti 
make  me  like  her,  and  she  will,  It»> 
lieve,  have  full  success ;  forafaeisTerf 
elever,  wery  entertaining,  aod  voj 
much  unlike  any  body  dae.*'  li 
firat  subject  started  was  tbe  open; 
and  all  joined  in  the  pruae  of  Pieeli 
erotti.  Mrs  Sheridan  deeland  the 
could  not  hear  him  without  teait,  nd 
that  he  was  the  first  Italian  aiogtrvbg 
had  ever  so  affected  her.  Sberidn 
arrived;  he  is  described aa a  wad 
striking  countenance,  tlioagh  oot 
handsome,  and  even  of  el^^  ippar- 
ance.  Tall,  and  very  upright,  lus  ap< 
pearance  and  address  at  oaee  muAj 
and  fashionable,  without  the  nuUeit 
tincture  of  foppery  or  modiih  pim. 
«<  In  short,  I  like  him  vastly,  and  tbiik 
him  every  way  worthy  lus  betotifbl 
companion.  By  all  that  1  eovM 
observe  In  the  course  of  tbe  eTeoio^ 
and  we  stayed  very  late,  they  an  ex- 
tremely happy  in  each  other:  heeri' 
dently  adores  her,  and  she  as  eTideody 
idolizes  him.  The  world  has  b;  bo 
means  done  him  Justice." 

Poor  Sheridan!  the  world  wisviO- 
!ng  enough  to  do  him  joatioe,  nd  i 
creat  deal  more.  His  maonen,  ti* 
lents,  and  even  his  vices,  were  exntlj 
of  the  order  which  the  world  hits* 
He  was,  of  all  the  men  of  his  dij,^ 
most  gifted  by  nature  with  Tsrietjof 
extraordinary  powers.  Bat  be  thrvt 
them  all  away,  and,  after  a  life  of  tf 
restless  and  fruitless  anxiety  vtm 
wore  out  the  spirit  of  man,  peritbed 
deserted,  unhappy,  and  nadooe.  He 
had  but  one  want,  but  that  was  a  fo^ 
miclable  onei— he  wanted  digfoity  « 
mind.  Nothing  could  teach  him  tbe 
value  of  principle.  Aaeendlog  ^ 
the  humble  condition  of  the  son  oh 
travelling  lecturer— for  to  this  the 
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elder  Sheridan  had  nltimately  fallen- 
he  Buddenly  rose  into  the  most  showy 
cireles  of  professionalfpublic,  andaris- 
toeratic  life ;  was  the  first  dramatist  and 
the  first  wit  of  a  period  distinguished  for 
stage  authorship  and  social  animation ; 
auddenlj  appeared  the  first  orator  of 
Parliament  in  a  time  which  boasted 
of  the  memorable  names  of  Pitt,  Foz« 
and  Burke;  and  gave  the  promise  of 
raising  British  eloquence  to  the  no* 
blest  heights  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  all  this  has 
heen  doubted;  that  be  has  left  but 
little  behind  him ;  and  that  Sheridan's 
suppression  of  the  Hastings*  Speeches 
apparently  justifies  the  common  idea* 
that  they  were  merely  things  of  the 
time— gaudy  flourishes^  the  tinsel  ves- 
ture of  a'  temporary  and  overworked 
imagination.    But  the  speeches  which 
excited  the  wonder  which  we  know 
those  singular  displays  to  have  ex- 
cited—which  first  held  Parliament,  and 
then  the  whole  assembled  legislature* 
in  astonishment  for  hours  togethel^— 
which  were  not  merely  endured,  but 
admired  by  such  men  as  Burke,  Pitt, 
and  the  whole  crowd  of  taste  and  ta- 
lent who  had  been  taught  eloquence 
by    those   illustrious    masters,    and 
taught  fastidiousness  by  the  habit  of 
witnessing  excellence,  cannot    have 
been  tinsel  or  temporary.     We  know 
that  the  House  was  in  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause ;  that  every  man  without  doors 
was  quoting  fragments  of  those  great 
performances  for  months  together; 
that  all  the  journals  of  the  time  were 
labouring  to  collect  hints,    figures, 
maxims,  the  strong  rebukes  and  bril- 
liant appeals  of  those  magnificent  ora- 
tions.   And  are  we  not  entitled  to  ask, 
eould  this  effect  have  been  produced 
without  something  that  was  worthy  of 
admiration — something  that  deserved 
to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  great  me- 
morials of  Intellectual  power — some- 
thing that  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
served and  commembrated  as  the  ora- 
tions of  antiquity  are  preserved,  in 
evidence  and  illustration  of  the  Intcd- 
lectual  rank  of  the  national  genius  ? 
That  Sheridan  never  published  those 
Speeches    is   to   he   as    much   re- 
gretted as  if  the  Parthenon  had  been 
swept  away  In  the  davs  of  its  first 
splendour,  and  before  it  conld  have 
given  the  architects  of  the  fiiture  ages 
the  rules  of  the  held  and  the  beautiful 
In  their  noble  science.  That  Sheridan's 
omission  to  publish  them  arose  first 
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from  the  various  dissipations  of  a  life 
of  fashion,  next  from  the  various  vexa- 
tions which  so  soon  began  to  sow  bis 
path  with  thorns,  cannot  be  doubted. 
No  man  earlier  felt  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man life,  or  discovered  the  wretched- 
ness of  attempting,  without  fortune* 
to  sustain  himself  in  a  rank  with  the 
wealthy  of  the  world.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  utterly  mined ;  and  literature, 
eloquence,  and  wit,  gradually  passed 
away  from  a  mind  perplexed  with 
humiliating  expedients  to  sustain  ex- 
istence. Still  we  must  judge  of  hu 
public  ability  bv  its  public  effect. 
The  eloquence  which  won  the  univer- 
sal admiration  of  a  time  of  remarks 
able  ability,  must  have  been  true  elo- 
quence. What  orator  since  has  pro- 
duced an  equal  impression?  What 
distinguished  effort  of  any  parliament- 
ary speaker  has  ever  attained  the 
same  distinctions  ?  To  what  speech 
of  any  man  of  his  time  did  the  head 
of  the  Ministry,  the  bead  of  the  Op- 
position, and  the  head  of  the  political 
writersof  England  or  the  world — Pitt^ 
Fox,  and  Burke — offer  the  same  emu- 
lous panegyric?  These  are  proofs, 
evidences  to  which  we  bfive  never 
heard  an  answer,  and  to  which  we 
never  expect  to  hear  one. 

The  civilities  of  the  Thrales  con- 
tinued unwearied  for  years.  They  con- 
stantiy  had  Miss  Bumey  on  visits  at 
Streatham ;  they  took  her  with  them  to 
Brighton,  Bath,  every  where,  and  thijs 
gave  her  opportunities  of  seeing  all 
the  persons  most  talked  of  in  their 
time.  But  all  this  intercourse  only 
confirms  the  opinion  which  we  have 
long  entertained,  that  literature  is  ia 
its  nature  a  delicate  and  retiring 
thing,  and  that  when  It  Is  brought 
forward  as  an  *<  object*'  of  society,  it 
actually  loses  its  true  rank  and  be- 
comes ridiculous.  *'  Literary  con- 
versation*' almost  always  degenerates 
into  twaddle.  The  bus- bleu  race  are 
always  trifiers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
trying  to  human  patience  than  to  faU 
into  the  midst  of  a  coterie  who  have 
no  other,  topic  than  "  the  last  new 
poem,**  and  nothing  more  silly  exists 
on  earth  than  the  waste  of  time  that 
results  firom  attempting  to  give  a 
literary  tone  to  the  age  or  to  the  hour. 
The  well-known  Lady  Billler  of  Bath 
was  one  of  the  well-meaning  victims 
of  this  absurdity.  She  was  a  woman 
of  fortune,  living  in  a  handsome  houses 
and  eager  to  acquire  the  xepntation  of 
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htling  a  patroDew  of  poetic  Uaie,  She 
collected  round  her  a  erowd  of  the 
idlers  who  were  and  are  to  be  found, 
from  generation  to  generation,  in  the 
idleness  of  a  huge  watering-place ; 
gave  parties  to  poetasters,  and  offered 
prises  for  poems,  which  were  to  be 
secretly  slipped  into  an  antique  rase 
in  her  Bath-Easton  villa,  from  which 
vase  no  poem  worth  the  ink  that  wrote 
it  was  ever  extracted.  The  intention 
was  good>  but  the  performancecovered 
the  hospitable  hostess  with  burlesque. 
The  «<  vase  at  Bath-Easton  *'  naturally 
became  the  watchword  for  popular 
laughter,  and  the  fact  of  obtaining  a 
prise  in  this  paradise  of  namby-pamby 
was  enough  to  extinguish  a  reputation 
for  life. 

Miss  Bumey  was  introduced  to 
her  ladyship  by  Mrs  Thrale.  "  Up 
I  jumped,"  says  Fanny;  xnd,  after 
a  few  words  of  course,  the  ladies 
returned  to  their  seats.  «'Do  you 
know,"  she  writes,  **  that  notwith- 
standing Bath  -  Easton  is  so  much 
laughed  at  in  London,  nothing  here 
is  more  tonish  than  to  visit  Lady 
Miller,  who  u  extremely  curious  in 
her  company,  admitting  few  people 
who  are  not  of  rank  or ^m£."  How- 
ever, the  patroness  did  not  ultimately 
fascinate  the  patronised.  "  After  all 
this,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tell  yon  what 
I  think  of  her.  Well  then,  Lady 
Miller  is  a  round,  plump,  coarse - 
looking  dame  of  about  forty;  and 
while  all  her  aim  is  to  appear  an  de- 
gant  woman  of  fashion,  all  her  success 
^  to  seem  an  ordinary  woman  in  very 
common  life,  with  fine  clothes  on ; 
her  manners  are  bustling,  her  dr  is 
mock-important,  and  her  manners  very 
inelegant."  All  this  has  the  look  of 
oaricature.  But  it  is  now  beyond 
explanation  whether  the  pencil  was 
not  dipt  in  a  little  personal  conscious* 
Bess  <^  slight,  from  the  lady  whose 
acquaintance  was  "so  tonishj^  At 
all  events,  it  afibrds  a  valuable  moral 
to  those  who,  having  handsome 
houses,  dedicate  them  to  **  eonversax- 
xiones,*'  in  the  hope  of  being  *' be- 
loved '*  by  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
Parnassus.  The  hon^-bee  might  as 
wisely  give  a  geaeni  invitation  to 
the  wasps. 

The  third  volume  is  by  much  the 
most  interosting,  from  Its  topics ;  for 
k  exhibits  Miss  Buruey  employed  in 
attendance  on  Queen  Oharlotto  \  and 
thus  glvea  us  an  unpsuaUy  e^sar  ia^ 


sight  into  what  all   tiia  world  an 
longing  to  know,  and  what  appeui 
to  be  (or,  at  least,  to  haoe  been)  tiis 
most  dreary  life   in  the  world,    h 
1786  this  species  of  service,  whkh  As 
soon  pronounces  a  servitade,  begn. 
Her  journal  certainly  oxbibita  the  kisf, 
queen,  and  the  whole  of  the  family  is 
a  very  amiable  ligfbt.       They  treated 
her  with  much  good-nature,  and  tbek 
domestic  life  seeoia  to  have  been  re- 
markably gentle,  pure,  and  amiabk. 
But  the  *'  nature  *    of  the  life  was  act 
to  be  cured  of  its  ills  by  the  casetl 
character  of  royalty.       Undoabcedlj, 
a  stem  master  and    iniatress  nigfat 
have  greatly  embittered  her  aitoatioB; 
but  its  monotony,  its  minute  etiqeelfi, 
the  fear  of  saying  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle, or  often  of  saying  any  thing  at  ali* 
the  life  of  watchfulneaa   Beat  dksn 
he  unconsciously  given,  the  fear  Ust 
it  should  be  suddenly  taken,  coBsdiaa 
altogether  as  painful  a  acene  of  depea- 
dency  as  any  imagination  cuHild  fai^ 
nish;   and  yet  a  dependency  vhiek 
seems  necessaiy  lo  the  eonaexion  bt- 
tween  the  household  and   the  sove- 
reign.     The  first  oflicial  eBaployaieit 
of  the  young  authoress  (who  had  bceo 
honoured  with  royal  favour  for  hst 
authorship  alone)  was    to  mix  tlie 
queen's  snuff,  and  keep  her  box  al- 
ways replenished!     She  aeon,  hev- 
ever,  had  weightier  matters  to  awake 
her  to  a  sense  of  hoaaebi^  boaoen. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  an- 
bitious,  we  give  a  sketch  of  thia  yooaf 
lady's  day — 

**  I  rise  at  sup  o*clock,  dress  in  a 
morauig-gown  and  cap,  mmd  seeaif  19 
J!r$t  smnmons,  which  is,  at  all  tinw^ 
between  seven  and  eight.  *  •  •  • 
The  queen*e  dress  is  finidied  by  Mn 
Tliielky  and  myself.  No  maid  (mt* 
vant)  ever  enters  the  room  while  tbe 
queen  is  in  it.  Mn  Tbielky  bands  tbe 
thingstoaM>and/|nfflA«inon.  *  *  * 
It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  haTo  net 
the  handing  them.  I  should  aevw 
know  which  to  take  first,  embarrassed 
as  1  am,  and  should  run  a  prodigloQi 
risk  of  giving  the  gown  befoie  the 
hoop,  and  the  fan  before  the  neck- 
handkerchief.'' 

Pleasant  embarraaament  this  for  a 
woman  of  ability,  fked  and  flattncd 
by  the  world,  and  aocuatomed  to  lira 
without  the  labour  of  ber  hands.  <<  By 
sight  o'clock  the  qaeen.  Cor  she  is 
eztrensely  ezpedkioim,  is  drsssed.'* 
They  than  go  geaeraily  te  the  SLing*s 
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Ch^p^»      Some  liours  are  tben  bar 
owD,  a  p&rt  of  whicb«  howe?er,  arp 
necessarily  de?oted  to  tbinkiDg  of  pre* 
paring^  dresses  for  the  frequent  court 
days.     About  dooo»  the  toilette  began 
a^ain.     **  These  times  mentioued  cal) 
me    to  the    irksome   and   quick- re- 
turning^ labours  of  the  toilette.     Mrs 
Schwellenburg  tben  constantljattendsf 
BO  do  I.     Mrs  Thielky  at  all  tim^s. 
We  help  her  off  with  her  gown^  and 
on  with  her  powdering  things;  and 
then  the  hairdresser  is  admitted,   Sh^ 
generally  reads  the  newspapers  during 
that  operatiQp.    When  she  observes 
that  I  have  run  to  hertiot  halfdretted* 
she  eonstantlj  gives  us  leave  to  re- 
tarn  and  finish*  as eoon  as  she  if  seated." 
The  Queen's  conduct  seeins    at   all 
timea  to  have  been  considerate.  These 
ipemoranda  also  place  the  character 
of  the  Princess- ftojral  in  a  very  plea- 
sing point  of  view.     They  represent 
her  as  a  snpeirior  kiod  of  womap^ 
^ — gentle  in  her  manners — very  oblig- 
ing and  very  condescending-     This 
was  eontrary  tp  tbe  receiyed  opinion^ 
for  she  was  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
haughtiest  of  the  ifamily.     But  Miss 
Barney's  evidence  is  conclusive*  and, 
late  as  it  is»  justice  is  done  ^  her  me- 
mory. She  proceeds* ''  It  if  .commonly 
three  o'clock  when  I  am  thus  set  at 
large  ;  and  I  have  tben  two  hours 
quite  at  my  own  disposal ;  bnt»  in  the 
natural  course  4of  things,  not  u  moment 
afterr     At  five  she  dined  with  Mrs 
Sebwellenburg*  whom  she  describes 
as  an  intolerable  old  woman*  uniting 
the  vulgarity  of  the  menial  with  the 
insolence  of  the  npstart.     She  treated 
the  poor  authoress  as  a  mere  depen- 
dent* and  ultimately  produced  a  great 
deal  of  the  misery  of  her  siiuatioo.— 
After  **  terracing^'  as  she  calls  it— and 
sitting  with  this  formidable  old  German 
woman,  the  ''little  supper  "  appeared 
to  eomplete  this  day  of  tedieusaess  and 
formality.     She  is  summoned  again, 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  to  attend 
the   Queen.      This  attendance  lasts 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour, 
and  thus  the  day  ends*  to  begin  again 
in  six  hours  after.     Sudi  a  ufe  would 
be  enough  to  wear  away  the  soul; 
it  would  make  a  rational  being  envy 
the  parish  pump.      **  Evelina''  was 


men*  not  without  intellect*  and  even 
fond  of  the  more  practic^  P^r^9  of 
scicBCp ;  but  the  narrative  of  ni^  re- 
sources for  society  at  Windsor  is  abf 
solutely  distressing.    His  chief  expe- 
dient for  passing  bis  evenings  seems 
to  have  been  a  succession  of  visits  to 
a  superannpated,  sickly,  but    most 
loyal  woman,  a  Mrs  Delany*  whose 
residence  was  in  Windsor*  and  whose 
gentleness  of  manners*  and  habit  of 
perpetual  sorrow  for  something  or  for 
notbing*  conciliated  the  sympathy  of 
the  royal  family.     Mrs  DeUny  :)|ras 
%  perfect  Niobe*  and  her  eternal  me- 
lancholy* her  wearisome  resignation* 
^nd  her  indefatigable  worship  pf  their 
Majesties*  and  every  thing  that  had 
touched  the  spirits  of  majesty,  render 
the  narrative  insufferable.     But  here 
the  king  paid  constant  evening  vi- 
sits*  and  here  the  queen    followed 
him*  and   here    the   princesses  fol- 
lowed the  queen.      All    driven   by 
sympathy*  and  ennui  $  and  yet  in  this 
crowded  little  room  no  one  dared  to 
eit  down  from  hour  to  hour*  while  their 
miyesties  wefe  present ;  for  this  waf 
etiquette.       The     princesses     never 
spoke  to  their  father  or  mother*  unless 
they  were  first  spoken  to.     This,  toO| 
was  etiquette ;  and  all  human  beings 
were  obliged*  in  that  day  of  long 
trains  and  high-heeled  shoes*  to  learn 
the  art  of  walking  backwards ;  and 
make   their   retreat  without  eeeing 
where  this  retrograde  maneeuvre  wee 
carrying  them.     And  this*  too*  was 
etiquette.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  this  was  as  irksome  to  the 
kina  and  queen*  as  it  was  vexatious 
to  &»  feelings  and  baaardous  to  the 
limbs   of  their  Migesty*s  loyal  and 
backsliding  subjects.  <'  Poor  little  Bur- 
ney  complains  "  of  it  in  all  ways — ludi- 
erottdy*  laekadaisibalhr*  and  in  sober 
seriousness  |  but  the  mrmality  of  this 
dismal  life  msde  sncb  a  contrast  to 
all  that  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed*  as 
to  half  kill  her.     She  speaks  at  last  in 
the  tone  of  an  anchorite,  or  a  nun  be- 
tween four  walls.    "  Hopes  that  she 
may  be  able  to  reconcile  herself  to 
hetfate  ;  thinks  that  destiny  is  not  to 
to  be  counteracted ;  resolves  to  bear 
aU  thingt/*  rather  than  disappoint  the 
view  which  induced  her   father  to 


heartsick  of   it*    and   calls   herself  place  ber  in  the  household;  and  ut- 

a   <'  nun,*'      But  the  royal    family  tecs  sentiments  worthy  of  a  monk  of 

were  not  more  fortunate.      George  La  Trappe*  spade  in  band*  digging 

III.  was  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  his  pwn  grave.   It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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•B  this  has  changed  long  sinoo.    Bat    the  early  prayers  in  winter 
the  Tolomes  are  a  standing  memorial, 
and  they  thus  become^   like    other 
standing  memorialsy  a  warning  of  the 


"Don't 

go  to  early  prayers  in  November ;  if 
you  do,  that  will  oomfdetely  kill  yea. 
Joking  aparty  let  me  Itave  the  honoar 


way  which  ambitious  young  ladies    just  to  advtso  against  this  one  thing, 
have  taken,  and  will  take,  towards     or  else  it*s  all  orer  with  you.'*    lie 


then  describes  the  sofleringis  of  the 
royal  family. 

'<  When  the  princesaest  used  to  it 
as  they  are,  get  reg-ularly  knocked  op 
before  the  business  is  orer,  off  thej 
drop,  one  by  one: — firsts  the  qoeiB 
deserts  us;  then  princess  Elisabeth  is 
done  for ;  then  tho  princess-royal  he- 


making  themselves  very  wretched; 
and  to  the  nnambitious,  a  great  re- 
conciler to  the  comforts,  the  pleasant- 
ness,  and  the  freedom  of  a  life  that 
never  sees  grandeur  but  in  the  news- 
papers. 

The  life  of  the  equerry  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  more  amu* 

sing.  Colonel  Golds  worthy,  a  man  of  gins  coughing;  then  princess  Aagwu 
fortune,  and  in  the  actual  command  of 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen ;  and  though  evident- 
ly fond  of  detailing  his  sorrows,  and 
stating  them  with  a  humorous  sadness, 
yet  if  the  facts  be  so,  his  honours 
were  not  to  be  envied.  He  tells  Miss 
Burney  that  his  only  resource  in  his 
office  is  his  relaxation  of  the  tea-table 
in  hera  and  Madame  Schwellenborg's 
apartment.  '*  All  the  comfort  of  my 
life,  in  this  bouse,  is  one  half  hour  a- 
day  spent  iu  this  room ;  after  all  one's 
labours,  riding  and  walking,  standing 
and  bowing,  what  a  life  it  isl  Well, 
it's  honour,  that's  one  comfort.  One 
has  the  houour  to  stand  until  one  has 
not  a  foot  lefU  and  to  ride  till  one's 
stiff,  and  to  walk  till  one  is  ready  to 
drop,  and  then  one  makes  one's  lowest 
bow,  and  blesses  one's-self  for  the  ho- 
nour. Wait,**  said  he  to  her — **  but 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  you,  because 
you  know  almost  nothing  of  the  joys 
of  this  sort  of  life — but  wait  till  No- 
▼ember  or  December,  and  then  you*ll 
get  a  pretty  taste  of  them.  Running 
along  in  those  cold  passages;  then 
bursting  into  rooms  tit  to  bake  you ; 
then  back  again  into  all  those  agree- 
able puflSk  I  promise  you,  you'll  get 
knocked  up  in  three  days — take  my 
word  for  that**'  Among  other  ad- 
Ticesy  he  begged  of  her  not  to  attend 


gets  the  snuffles;   and  all  the  poor 

attendants,  my  poor  sister  st  their 

head,  drop  off,  one  after  another,  like 

so  many  snuffs  of  canciles  ;  till  at  last, 

dwindle,  dwindle,  not  a  sonl  goes  to 

the  chapel,  but  the  kin^,  the  panoe, 

and  myself;  and  there  ire  three  freos 

it  out  together."    And  this  weaiiaes 

of  soul  evidently  pervaded  the  wfaois 

household.     The  queen   <»MnplaiBed 

that  she  could  not  g^  any  body  to 

converse  with  her;  **she  liked  cos- 

versstion,"  she  said,  «'bat  all  thatihe 

got  from  any  one,  was— yes  and  no/ 

We  had  a  sUll  more    exprsKne 

sketch  from  a  chaplain  of  the  hoa»- 

hold,  with  the  extraordinary  aame 

of  ''Turbulent;'*  a  name  which  bis 

manners  might  have  well   deserted, 

but  who  was  a  shrewd  obserrsr,  and 

in  the  present  instance  spoke  gravelj. 

''You   have   now,"  said    be,  "sees 

nearly  the  whole  of  every  thing  tkat 

will  come  before  vou.       In  a  verj 

short  time  you  will  have  passed  six 

months  here,  and  then  you  will  know 

your  life  for  as  many,  and  tiriee,  sod 

thrice  as  many  yeara.     Yon  will  biTe 

seen  every  body  and  every  thing;  ud 

the  same  round  will  still  be  the  saae, 

year  after  year,  without  intermianos 

or  alteration^*'    So  much  for  the  np- 

tures  of  ladies  of  the  bed-ehamber. 


Thb  Railway. 


The  single  question  on  this  subject 
IS— how  are  accidents  to  be  avoided  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  vast  power 
of  the  invention ;  of  its  completeness 
for  strength  and  speed ;  of  its  giving 
an  altogether  new  facility  of  transit 
to  man ;  of  its  most  marvellouily  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  hunun  inter- 
course; and  of  its  thus  answering  all 
the  gen  oral  purposes  for  which  it  was 


designed,  but  one— and  that  is  safety. 
That  one  is  therefore  the  great  object 
to  which  the  attention  of  science  ahould 
be  turned,  and  the  liberality  of  Go- 
vernments directed.  There  is  some 
advantage  in  being  aware  of  the  single 
point  to  which  the  general  mind  should 
be  directed,  in  the  instance  of  aoy 
great  invention.  And  henceforth  it 
u  plain,  that  if  research  and  rewards 
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ought  to  be  applied  to  the  operation 
of  any  machine^  they  ought  to  be  to 
the  simple  object  of  giviog  complete 
MecurUy  to  the  passengers  by  the 
railway* 

The  accident  on  the  Versailles  rail- 
iray  has  been  terrible— -perhaps  the 
most  terrible  which  has  occurred  since 
the  first  use  of  the  inyention ;  but  it  is 
not  a  more  formidable  one  than  from 
the  nature  of  the  maebine  might  have 
happened  on  any  day  since  it  first  ran ; 
and  the  true  wonder  is*  that  such 
accidents  have  not  happened  in  every 
oountry  where  it  has  been  employed. 
In  the  present  condition  of  the  ma* 
chine*  the  slightest  derangement  is 
sufficient  to  produce  wide-spread  ruin. 
The  brealLing  of  a  single  axle  pro- 
duced the  French  catastrophe ;  the 
breaking  of  a  single  cranle  might  have 
done  it ;  the  snapping  of  a  chain  has 
done  similar  mischief;  the  slightest 
awkwardness  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
gineer might  do  it,  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  destroying  the  passengers  of 
the  whole  train.    The  Versailles  acci- 
dent has  struck  terror  into  Paris*  and 
must*  for  a  considerable  time*  greatly 
impair  the  popularity  of  the  convey* 
ance ;  but  it  will  still  be  used*  and  will* 
of  course*  still  be  liable  to  the  same 
calamity*  unless  some  importantchange 
takes  place  in  its  mansgement.    The 
account  in  the  Monitatrw  official*  and 
gives  the  outline  which  the  govern- 
ment desires  to  be  received.     It  is  in 
substance  tliis : — The  train  of  the  rive 
pauche — for  there  is  one  also  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine — ^which  left 
Versailles  at  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
noon  for  Paris*  consisted  of  eighteen 
carriages*  two  open,  three  diligences* 
and  thirteen  carriages  of  the  second 
class.    It  was  drawn  by  two  engines. 
On  its  approaching  Bellevne*  about 
three  miles  from  Paris*  the  axle  of  the 
first  eng^ine  broke*  and  the  wheels  be- 
coming detaehed*  the  engine  got  off 
the  ndls*  and*  plunging   across  the 
road*  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  shock 
of  the  second  engine^  which  ran  over 


whole  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  The  sur- 
viving passengers  now  attempted  to 
make  their  escape,  and  some  were 
dragged  out  of  the  windows*  but  the 
rest  wera  chiefly  consumed  to  ashes. 
The  pile  of  broken  carrisgeswas  at 
least  thirty  feet  high*  and  this  burning 
so  fiercely  as  to  be  scarcely  approach- 
able. 

Every  day*  for  a  considerable  time 
after*  furnished  some  melancholy  de- 
tails in  the  French  papers.  The  num- 
ber in  the  whole  train  was  about  one 
thousand.  The  fete  had  collected  a 
great  number  of  people  at  Versailles 
to  see  the  fountains  in  the  palace  gar-* 
dens  play;  and,  as  the  passengers 
wero  so  numerous*  a  second  tender 
had  been  fixed  on.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached Bellevne,  it  was  remarked 
that  it  moved  with  extraordinary 
speed*  and  in  another  moment  came 
the  general  shock.  Only  those  in  the 
first  five  carriages  wero  hurt;  the 
other  carriages*  though  feeling  the 
shock  to  some  degree*  suffered  no  in- 
jury. Every  thing  that  could  be  done* 
by  medical  aid  and  public  lilierality* 
was  actively  employed ;  and  the  king 
signalised  his  humanity  by  the  inter- 
est which  he  took  in  the  case  of  Uie 
unfortunate  sufferors.  A  report  was 
made  by  the  government  engineers  to 
the  Academy  ot  Sciences*  which  stat- 
ed* that  the  calamity  was  the  **  rosnlt 
of  gross  faults  easy  to  have  been 
avoided.  The  first  being  the  em- 
ployment of  four-wheeled  engines  in- 
stead of  those  having  six ;  and  the 
second*  the  having  two  locomotives 
for  a  single  train.**  Adding*  that  from 
the  obviousness  of  such  errors*  the  oc- 
currence was  no  argument  against  the 
merits  of  railway  travelling.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed*  strong  re- 
marks were  made  on  the  locking  of  the 
carriage  doors,  by  which  escape  was 
prevented*  and  also  on  the  want  of 
some  means  to  separate  the  locomotive 
from  the  train*  when  the  axle 
broke. 

The  numbers  destroyed  or  mntila- 


it*  and  was  pulled  forward  by  two  of  ted  are  not  yet  ascertamed.   The  go- 

the  dose  carriages*  two  open   car-  vernment  paper  states  them  at  the 

riages  and  a  diligence,  which  bounded  smallest  number*  forty-three  killed 

overtbewreck  of  theotbers*  and  formed  and  fifty  wounded.     Other  accounts 

a  pile.    The  shock  broke  up   those  nearly  double  this  number*  frightful 

carriages  at  the  instant,  and  most  of  as  it  is ;  and  the  nature  of  the  event 

the  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded,  palpably  puts  it  beyond  any  exact 


But  even  this*  fearful  as  it  was,  was 
not  the  worst.  The  fire  of  the  broken 
engines  fell  on  the  road*  and  ignited 
the  fragments  of  the  carriages — the 


calculation.  Many  persons  certainly 
were  in  the  carriages  of  whom  not  a 
remnant  has  been  found ;  in  some  in- 
stances a  whole  family  have  disappear- 
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ed.    Mfoy  of  th^  pa«Msgw»  wmm 
^aogerSf  for  whom  no  tfiiqairy  bu 
been  made^  and  whth  ia  eaob  a  city  b$ 
Parid,  could  not  be  muMd.    The  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  have  been 
einoe  employed  in  lifting  t)ie  duit  of 
tlie  road  and  the  ashes  of  the  oar- 
riages,  and  have  found  frsgmenU  of 
jewellery,  watches^  and  snuff-bo.zesy 
by  some  of  whioh  alone  the  deaths  of 
the  owners  bavo  been   ascertained. 
Admiral  D*Urville,  a  distinguished 
Freneli  navigator*  and  some  mombers 
of  the  Chamber  of  Dspiitie^,  are  the 
onlv  public  persons  yet  ascertained  to 
be  lost^ — the  holiday  people  of  Paris 
beingf  as  elsewhere»  aaiong  tlie  hum- 
bler orders.    )t  i^  ooservable  in  this 
iDStaace»  as  in  many  others,  that  the  io« 
Jury  was  done  in  theearrisges  nearest 
the  engine*  while*  out  of  the  whole 
eighteen,  thirteen  altogether  escaped. 
In  some  instances  in  Eoglaody  it  is 
true  that  the  injury  has  been  snstain* 
ed  by  the  earriegira  at  the  other  end  of 
the  train ;  but  this  was  always  from 
the  rapid  suoeessioo  of  another  train. 
It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  if  a 
pair  of  laige  trucks  with  wool-paaki» 
or  any  other  substance  at  once  light 
and  resisting,  were  placed  betweee  the 
tnin  and  the  loeomotivef  the  shoek 
vottld  he  comparatively  trivial.    The 
power  of  separating  the  train  inatan^ 
taneously  from  the  engine  would  sJeo 
be  of  evident  value.    But  the  grand 
difficulty  is  the  speed  i  while  it  conti- 
nues from  five-aad-twenty  to  forty,  or 
even  ifty  miles  an  hour,  tt  must  be 
lUogenNM— for  the  slightest  failure  in 
any  part  of  the  maehioery  must  be 
ruin.    But  the  speed  is  tke  favourite 
object ;  and  to  spin  over  a  coantry  in 
an  hour  which  in  other  ways  of  con- 
veyance would  occupy  half  a  day,  is 
the  delight  of  the  multttiide.    Against 
chk  feeing  there  is  no  ase  in  attempt- 
ing to  ai^gue.    It  is  the  leeliag  of  the 
idler  of  fortune,  te  whom  bean  and 
weeks  are  the  8amfli,a8  much  as  of  the 
man  of  business,  to  whom  Ume  Is 
•  raoaey .    fingiacers  are  elreedy  boast- 
ing of  InveatiMW  whieh  aro  to  malce  a 
mile  a  miante  a  tandy  pfoe^  ead  are 
to  sweep  us  irom    Lomou   to  the 
Land's  End  betweea  breakfast  and 
4linoer.  .  The  railway  is  evm  becom- 
ing a  popular  pastime  imre  s  aad  it 
was  biit  the  other  day  that  a  laif^e 
party  went  by  the  raHroad  to  fieath- 
amptea,  end,  aller  mekiag  a  jeanwy 
of  eeventy-e%ht  miles  in  timeler  laii. 
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oheoa,  were  reeeived    en    hoard  a 
steam-boat  for  an  excursiQn  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  after  above  a  bun- 
diefi  miles  of  nav^I  diapaveiy  on  the 
shore  of  that  nnkuown  region^  were 
carried  ap   to    Loadoa  a^aioy  ^od 
placed  within  the  ciremt  of  tba  city 
at  ten  o'clock,  after  a  daw  of  great 
amusement,  in  which  theyhad  traversei^ 
or  rather  flown,  300  milne.     Tempu- 
tions  of  this  order  are  xmematibla.  The 
Frepch  Government  soMBa  to  be  is 
tarnest  at  l^st  in  ita  adoption  of  the 
railroad  systenp.     Sevan  yaat  lines  ef 
QOBvey^noe  are  to  be  lypaned  from 
Paris  to  ail  points  of  tho  oorapaas.— 
I,  To  Belgium*  through  IJfiio  and  Vs- 
huoiennes.    2.  To  Germany*  through 
Strasburg.    3.  To  the  Maditorvanean, 
through  Lyonsi  MarseiUee*  and  Getti. 
i.  To  the  ocean*  by  Nantaa.     6.  To 
Spain*  through  Bordeaux  and  Bay- 
onae.    6.  To  the  oeatre  of  Franes, 
through  Yierzon.     7.  To    Englaad, 
with  a  terminus  yet  aneettied.    Be- 
sides two  interior  raUroada  fit>m  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Rhine^  throngk 
Lyons,  Dijon*  and  MeUioaae.    And 
from  the  Mediteraaean  to  the  Atlsa- 
tic*  through    Gette*    Toulonscb  aad 
Bordeaux. 

Of  all  these  roads,  tba  aaeet  pr»- 
ductive  because  the  meet  Hreqnaatsd, 
in  every  sense  the  moot  inaportaet, 
wiU  be  that  between  Paiia  aad  Eag- 
laad.  Tlie  point  of  eomanwaicerioB 
should  so  obviously  be  Galaie,  that  it 
b  oaly  surprisiog  that  there  elignkl  W 
a  moment's  doubt  oa  the  BBl>|ect.  The 
shortest  distance  by  sea  ahoaldt  ia 
every  instance*  dedde  the  cboice  of  a 
terminus  between  a  eoatineni  and  sn 
island.  Space  of  land  haa  become 
scarcely  a  consideration.  For  what 
is  the  difference  between  twenty 
miles  and  ten  on  a  nUread?  Bat 
we  have  act  arrived  at  that  pewer 
of  aanihiiating  spaee  by  oea,  end 
there  is*  at  present*  no  prebabili^ 
of  our  exceedlag  twelve,  or  per- 
haps fourteen  isiles  aa  henr.^^'nws 
the  time  saved  by  haviag  the  tm- 
aoiaas  at  Boalogae  isKtead  of  Gs* 
•  iais  might  be  five  miaatei^  tet  the 
tiaie  loet  by  the  loagar  sea  pew^e  U 
new  aa  hear*  aad  aaay  oeoaaaoaaUy 
be  much  nsere.  Matusa*  which  ins 
fixed  Calma  at  withia  fifteca  wfas  of 
Dover*  has  doae  her  part  in  aetsiiag 
the  qoestioa  alsenfy.  Iftfaienilraad 
ware  oompleled,  it  would  he  perleedy 
aeedble  to  reach  Paris  ftsmi  Leaden 
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balwoea  brtekfast  and  supper;  the    of  thirty  miles  an   boar»  might  be 
jonrney*  in  faet»  at  the  oommon  rate    made  within  a  mneh  sliorter  interfal. 


Hamburg. 


The  destmctioQ  of  a  Urge  portion 
of  this  old  city  ha*  called  forth  a 
HfMierai  spirit  of  cootnbutioa«  and  tlie 
Kiiig  of  Prussia,  in  a  feeling  and  grace- 
iui  4Midress  to  his  subjeets»haa  ree«m* 
mepded  the  distress  of  the  people  to 
t|ie  clergy  and  their  congregations,  and 
baa  already,  personally*  sent  a  large 
sum  for  their  relief.     The  King  of 
Iiaaorer»  an  honest  and  kii|d-hearted 
ipaiif  accustomed   to  the  charitable 
•oergies  of  England,  has  cpntributed 
largely.     The  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  other  lead* 
ing  personages  of    Germany,  have 
yiven  assistances  and  thesubscriptioQ 
iq  London  has  already  reached  about 
L.20,000,of  which  more  than  half  has 
beon  already  dispatched  in  dollare  for 
th«  immediate  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
The  details  of  tlie  fire  are  not  yet  ex- 
actly ascertainable.     There  is  some 
doubts  of  the  nature  of  its  origin,  and 
eren  of  the  nature  of  its  losses.     The 
extent  of  the  injury,  however,  has  been 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  the  millions 
of  pounds  sterling^  which  were  said  to 
have  been  consumed,  would  more  pro- 
perly have  been  stated  atJiorinM  /  un- 
lesa  the  expense  of  rebuilding  were  to 
be  included,  which,  for  the  material  of 
about  }500  houses,  must  entail  a  heavy 
outlay. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  abont 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Ascen- 
sion Day-  For  four  hours  it  was 
nearly  disregarded,  imd  continued 
burning  down  the  houses  of  the  dirty 
and  crowded  quarter  in  which  it 
began.  The  dutriet  surroundieg 
the  Stein  Tweite,  where  it  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  a  Jew»  a 
maker  of  cigars,  consists  chiefly  of 
wretched  wooden  houses,  some  of 
Uiem  lofty,  and  spreading  over  a  ooA" 
siderable  extent ;  and  all  probably  in 
a  state  of  disrepair  and  decay*  and 
filled  with  every  filth  of  a  sijaalid 
part  of  a  squalid  pcpuiatioo.  A  large 
apirit*wareluHis#»  which  was  in  the 
midat  of  this  inflammable  quarter,  eooa 
took  fire,  and  tbe  flames  suddenly 
spreading  oveir  the  whole  district,  a 
large  one,  for  it  eannot  cover  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  acres*  became 
wholly  irrestrainable*  The  eaet  wind* 
which  had  blown  partially  for  some 
time,  now  began  to  come  in  violent 


gusts, carrying  burniog  fragments  high 
in  the  air,  and  thus  extending  the 
conflagratioHf  As  an  instance  of  the 
effect  thus  produced,  ibe  Nieola{ 
Cbmeh  via  isei  eo  fire  by  a  fragment 
fiilliog  on  tbe  roof  of  the  steeple, 
which  was  200  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  whole  edifice  was  soon  in  flames, 
and  as  its  ruin  was  seen  to  be  inevi* 
table,  and  there  was  but  liul^  risk  of 
human  life,  it  became  an  ol^ect  of  gene- 
ral curiosity.  The  fire  raging  within 
gradually  heated  thQ  copper  covering 
of  the  spire  until  it  actually  glowed. 
Then  the  copper  began,  to  burst,  and 
the  flames  darted  out  in  all  directions! 
at  length  the  beams  being  all  buml^ 
the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  steeple 
began  to  l>end,  and  after  wavering  for 
#  while,  it  plunged  down  upon  the 
roof  of  this  gr^at  church,  which  was 
immediately  one  huge  body  of  flames; 
also  involving,  anfortunatdy,  a  vast 
quantity  of  furniture,  which  had  been 
just  placed  there  for  safety. 

The  senate,  or  governing  body  of 
Hamburg,  bad  assembled  at  an  ear- 
ly hour,  and  as  every  effort  had  beeq 
found  unavailing  to  stop  the  eonfla* 
gration,  they  sent  for  Messrs  Thomp? 
son  and  Lindley,  the  engineers  of  tlm 
railway,  and  appointed  them  to  direot 
their  firemen.  They  adopted  the  plan 
of  abandoning  the  borning  district, 
and  endeavouHng  to  save  the  yet  un- 
touched portions  of  the  city.  But  for 
this  purpose  their  only  resource  was 
to  blow  up  the  lines  of  bouses  between 
those  districts.  The  explosion  imme- 
diately took  place,  and  all  that  was 
aaved  may  have  owed  its  safety  to  this 
bold  advice.  But  the  rabble,  always 
aavage,  took  this  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  brutal  Jealousy  with  which  tbe 
foreigner  looka  upon  the  GnglisbmaB. 
At  the  moment  when  the  English  en- 
gineers with  thev  men,  the  English 
residentsi  and  even  the  crews  of  the 
English  merchant  ships  in  the  Elbe, 
were  making  the  most  active  efforts 
(and  the  only  effectual  ones  in  the 
«nd)  to  extinguish  the  flames,  there 
waa  a  general  outcry  against  them,  as 
iMmtinoing  the  conflagration,  assetting 
Jmnies  on  fif%  aJid  having  been  found 
with  matcbee  in  their  poeketib  &c« 
That  the  native  vagahrsnii  and  Uiieves 
of  Hamburg  may  have  done  all  this 
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for  the  salke  of  robbing  with  impniiUy, 
is  perfectly  probable,  aad  that  they 
might  have  found  it'  convenient  to 
charge  the  English  with  doing  what 
they  themseWes  were  busy  in  doing 
at  the  moment,  is  only  what  might  he 
expected  from  such  Tillains.  But  the 
readiness  with  which  this  most  im- 
probable and  infamous  cry  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  people*  very  much  cools  onr 
rpathy  for  thdr  sufferings;  and  if 
Senate  shall  not  make  an  example 
of  every  ruffian  who  was  heard  pro- 
pagating this  lie^  and  still  more  joio- 
Ing  in  the  personal  ill-usage  of  our 
eountrymen,  not  a  shilling  more  ought 
to  be  sent  from  this  country  to  either 
senate  or  people*  It  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  duty  of  our  minister.  Co- 
lonel Hodges,  to  demand  a  strict  in- 
▼estigation  on  the  subject,  and  after 
having  thus  shown  the  iniquity  of  the 
clamour,  to  have  demanded  the  con- 
dign punishment  of  every  propagator 
of  a  report  which  might  have  ended 
in  extensive  bloodshed*  This  remains 
for  him  to  do,  and,  if  he  regards 
himself  as  a  proper  English  represen- 
tativoy  he  must  do  it.  We  say,  that 
in  no  city  pught  the  clamour  to  have 
been  raised,  and  in  none  ought  it  to 
be  don^  with  impunity.  A  few  brand** 
lugs  and  whippings  might  bring  those 
miscreants  to  a  sense,  if  not  of  their 
crime,  yet  of  their  hazard ;  and  spe- 
cial care  ought  to  be  taken  that  not 
one  of  them  should  receive  a  farthing 
of  English  contribution. 

But  the  eventual  loss  to  Hamburg  . 
may  be  repaid  by  the  advantages 
which  the  conflagration  has  given  for  ' 
clearing  a  most  unwholesome  and  abo« 
minable  portion  of  one  of  the  filthiest, 
most  gloomy,  and  most  deformed 
cities  of  Europe,  Of  course,  no  one 
would  desire  to  see  fire  the  agent  In 
this  business.  But  unless  fire  did  the 
work,  it  would  never  have  been  done. 
Hamburg  had  been  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries  one  of  the  richest  cides 
on  the  continent.  It  grew  in  opu* 
lence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  French  war» 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  German  style  of  livings 
the  inhabitants  were  by  much  the 
most  opulent  in  Europe.  Almost  every 
traffioker,  above  the  absolute  dealer 
in  old  rags,  had  his  garten-house, 
(villa.)  Therewas  scarcely  a  i^p0Ct« 
able  family  in  the  city  which  did  not 
keep  its  carrisge,  and  the  Hambuig: 
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dinners  were  memorable  for  extran- 
gance.     And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  mass  of  private  wealth,  there  vag 
a  total  want  of  public  spirit.    No  dob 
thought  of  reforming  sqnalidDess  of 
the  most  repulsive  kind.    Theesnils, 
and  they  are  numberless,  were  left 
fetid  pools ;  the  streets  were  bsdlj 
paved  ;    the  public   buildiogi  vere 
dingy    with  the  dost  of  ^i^  ceo- 
tories ;  the  habitatioDs  of  the  lover 
orders  were  the  extreme  of  dirt  aod 
dilapidation ;  yet  no  maa  came  fw- 
ward  to  open  any  of  those  wratdttd 
quarters.  .No  act  of  the  people  wadied, 
or  brushed,  or  <5oloured,  or  deued 
any  thing.     Onr  only  wonder  is,  that 
the  plague  did  not  take  up  its  rsBidesa 
there  with  as  moch  the  air  of  a  sitire 
as  in  the  dens  of  Constantinople  or 
Cairo.     For  this,  however,  we  do  not 
blame  the  Senate.     The  goveraisat 
is  too  free  to  be  able  to  do  any  thinf. 
But  they  will  now  find  the  space  open 
for  them,  and  as  they  must  fill  it  vitb 
something,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tfastthey 
will  fill  it  with  decent  houses,  sod  pn 
their  wretched  population  roomeooagli 
to  see  the  heavens  above^  and  breathe 
their  ur  beneath.    This  ruin  inigbt  aH 
have  been  averted  if  they  bad  fnn 
time  to  time  bnt  expended  a  little  of 
their  wealth  (and  they  nowarepvv- 
ing  rapidly  rich  again)  in  improiiiif 
the  ventilation  of  the  city,  ingndaaSf 
removing  their  frightful  old  strwtSyio^ 
in  making  spacious  commnniGatiooi 
between  the  different  quarters.  The 
whole  crowd  of  the  canals  ought  to  be 
built  over;  this  alone,  would  give  then 
handsome  avenues.     Let  th«n  foUov 
the  example  of  London.    See  how  ve 
are  piercing  through  the  diitricU  of 
ancient  abomination,  and  pourio^i^ 
upon  the  darkness  of  c^ars  and  ees- 
turies.     Smithfield  already  tremUei, 
and  even  St  Gileses  begins  to  thisi  iti 
privilege  of  annual  fever  in  binnl. 
JBut  the  German  will  do  none  of  these 
things— with  his  pipe  in  bis  nooth  he 
will  smoke  away  existence,  ai  his  fi- 
thers  did  before  him— beqnestb  tk 
business  of  improvement  to  bii  moI| 
who  will  pass  through  life  with  their 
souls  wrapped  in  tobaoBo  famesi^ 
their  sallow  predecessors— «k1  tnoi- 
mit  the  recorded  repulsiveneu  of  an; 
thing  that  meeto  thesensesin  tbekeg^ 
and  breadth  of  Teutchland,  uDtoacbed 
by  the  hand  of  renovation,  to  the  lat- 
ter ages  of  mankind. 
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(Taksw  fbom  ths  Deama  of  Victor  Hvoo.) 

Chaptbb  !• 
Thb  Kbt. 


Our  nafrative  takes  us  baek  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  ceoturj,  and 
places  OS  in  the  town  of  Padaa,  at  that 
time  under  the  goyernmentof  the  Re- 
public of  Venice.  Angelo  Malipieii 
was  the  podesta  appointed  bj  the  Re- 

?ublic  to  rule  over  this  depeodeney. 
t  b  well  known  thai  Venice  was  not 
only  severe  in  its  govemment^  but 
eqoaUy  Jealous  of  those  govemon 
themselves  on  whom  it  conferred  the 
necessary  power  of  carrying  its  decrees 
into  execution.  The  delegate  of  the 
Republic— fearful  person  as  he  might 
be  to  those  placed  under  his  author!^ 
—was  himself  the  subject  of  perpetual 
rarveillance»  and  under  the  complete 
control  of  that  formidable  Council  of 
Ten,  which  still  retains  in  history  so 
mysterious  and  terrible  a  name.  An- 
gelo Malipieri  kept  all  Padua  in  awe 
.—men  held  their  breath  as  he  passed 
—the  lattice  closed  at  his  approach — 
the  song  ceased — man  and  woman 
alike  dr^ded  his  observation,  escaped 
from  his  presence  if  it  were  poBsible, 
or,  if  to  encounter  him  was  unavoid^ 
able,  paid  to  him,  in  exterior  deport- 
ment, the  most  profound  deference. 
Yet  Angelo  Malipieri  was  himself 
afflicted  with  a  more  constant  terror, 
suspicion,  and  alarm,  than  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Padua  over  whom  he 
tyrannixed»  The  Council  of  Ten,  he 
was  well  aware,  had  their  spies  around 
him  \  amongst  their  number  all  could 
not  possibly  be  his  friends,  and  one 
enemy  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
accomplish  hb  ruin.  What  those 
spies  might  report — ^what  the  Council 
might  decree— who  could  assure  him 
for  a  single  day  ?  A  spy  might  not 
only  discover,  he  might  invent ;  and 
that  Council  knew  no  limit  to  the  so* 
ferity  of  its  decrees ,  and  no  reristance 
to  their  execution.  An  eastern  despot, 
who,  as  the  sole  minister  of  bis  wiD, 
sends  a  solitary  mute  With  the  present 
of  a  bowstring  to  his  disgraoed  rizier, 
could  not  have  more  confidence  in  its 
power  than  had  this  secret  Council  ^ 
Ten, 


But  Angelo  Malipieri  had  still 
other  sources  of  disquietude.  Not 
content  with  occupying  one  of  the 
most  embarrassing  and  perilous  posi- 
tions of  public  life—one  which  secured 
him  the  hatred  of  all  beneath,  and  the 
suspicion  of  all  above  him — he  had 
ccmtrived  to  make  for  himself  a  posi- 
tion in  private  life  which,  if  not  so 
dangerous,  was  equally  embarrassing. 
He  had  married,  as  many  noblemen 
then  did,  and  as  some,  we  suppose,  do 
even  to  this  day,  a  woman  of  high  fa- 
mily and  powerful  connexions,  for  the 
sake  of  the  wealth  and  influence  which 
the  alliance  brought  with  it,  but  with- 
out anv  feeling  of  affection  whatever 
for  the  lady  of  his  choice.  And  though 
the  bride  was  young  and  beautiful 
and  amiable,  this  was  no  matter  for 
wonder ;  for  Angelo  knew  well  that 
Catarina  Bragadina  vielded  Ijm  her 
hand  solely  through  the  persuasion  or 
coercion  of  her  relations — that  her 
heart  was  engaged  elsewhere— and 
that  duty,  cold,  formal  duty,  was  the 
utmost  he  could  claim  from  one  whom 
nature  had  rendered  capable  of  the 
warmest  and  most  devoted  attach- 
ment. The  lovely  daughter  of  one  of 
the  proudest  houses  of  Venetian  no- 
bility, who  in  her  maiden  state  was 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  had  been  ever 
since  her  marriage  kept  in  a  splendid 
but  harsh  imprisonment,  by  a  hus- 
band who  was  as  Jealous  of  his 
honour  as  he  was  indifferent  and  re- 
gardless of  herself.  That  passion 
which  Angelo  had  not  found  at 
home,  he  had  sought  abroad ;  and  an 
actress  who  bore  the  name  of  Thisbia, 
a  charming  and  fascinating  creature, 
who  had  risen  from  the  very  lowest 
condition  and  class  of  society  to  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  and  still 
greater  popularity,  was  the  object  of 
his  present  idolatry.  His  dreaded 
power  as  podesta  was  sufficient  to  keep 
aloof  that  flock  of  admirers  attracted 
by  the  favourite  actress  of  the  day  ; 
but  the  heart  of  Thisbia  had  by  no 
means  submitted  to  the  tyrant  of  P!m 
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daa.  Ha  could  sacoeed  in  deterring 
and  terrifying  his  rivals — in  repel  Hog 
others  from  her  door — in  secnfing  fof 
himself  such  a  reception  in  her  house  as 
had  proclaimed  biUi  to  the  Worid  at  Ifli^ 
a  favoured  lover ;  hut  all  this  had  not 
ingratiated  him  with  the  pretty  This* 
bia  herself^  who,  though  her  manners 
had  certainly  not  been  irreproachaBley 
was  a  person  far  more  governed  by 
the  feeltfags  of  her  helirt  than  bf  kaj 
other  earthly  consideration. 

This  fascinating  woman  kefit  thft 
bodesta  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  jea* 
lousy.  She  would  sport  with  his  paS- 
sioni  and,  by  a  thousand  provoiLing 
sallies,  manifest  hef  otrn  fVeedom  from 
that  thraldom  shewas  eten  then  throw- 
Ing  around  him.  Another  lover  shd 
did  hot  dare  openly  to  fatour— it 
would  have  been  fatali  at  least  to  Mm, 
so  far  to  exasperate  the  tyrant  of  Pa- 
dua ;  but  this  was  the  nearest  approz- 
imation  to  success  he  had  hitherto 
attained.  Our  podesta,  thereforci  had 
upon  his  hands*  in  the  same  town,  a 
wife  and  a  mistress,  of  both  of  whom 
he  was  Jealous  in  the  extreme — of  the 
one  fbr  the  sake  of  his  honour,  of  the 
other  for  his  love.  His  wife  he  kept 
confined  within  her  own  chamber  in  a 
seclusion  as  complete  as  any  Turkish 
husband  could  possibly  have  desired  ; 
his  mistress  he  could  not  seclude  from 
the  world  In  the  tame  milnner,  but  he 
every  where  followed  and  Watched  bet* 
with  a  lynt-eyed  suspicion. 

On  the  evening  from  Which  we  take 
up  our  narrative,  the  mansion  of  Thl^/ 
bia  was  the  seeuo  of  festivity,  and  was 
thronged  with  all  the  brilliatit  and  the 
witty  of  the  towtt  of  Padua.  Not  only 
the  house,  but  the  garden  had  beeii 
illuminated  for  the  f§te ;  and  Angelo 
iiaving  taken  Thlsbia  apart,  was  walk- 
ing with  her  to  and  fro  on  n  marble 
terrace,  where  the  orange-trees  altef- 
uated  with  the  glittering  and  coloured 
lamps,  and  which  was  at  present  d6- 
serted  of  all  other  visiters.  As  was 
not  unusual  with  the  podesta,  he  had 
been  making  some  few  enquiries  of 
the  lady,  which  had  evidently  been 
prompted  by  his  jealousy. 

«*  A  brother  ?  '*— he  tnfght  have 
been  heard  to  6ay^*«  Is  It  k  brother 
of  yours,  this  young  tnau  Who  has 
latfely  followed  you  to  Padua?** 

'*  Yes,'*  replied  Thlsbia,  "  a  bro- 
ther." 

"  And  his  nakne  ? "  pursued  th6 
'enquirer. 
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*'  Is  Rodolfo.  I  have  tc>ld  ycm  tiui 
twenty  times,  mj  most  redoabtabie 
(Meit^.  Hare  you  no  more  gracioiis 
subject  of  conTcrsation  ?  ** 

«^  Pafddn,  Thlsbia  ;  I  will  ask  no 
more  questions.  You  played  Ros- 
ihotrda  yesterday  most  ezqoiaitely. 
Padua  b  very  fwrtmate  ia  pcMaesing 
on6  whom  all  Italy  extols.  Bat,  ah ! 
how  all.  this  admiring  and  applaoave 
audience  Irritate  and  Irotiiid  me.  I 
die  with  jeiJousy  wheti  I  see  so  many 
eyes  feasting  upon  yoni*  benutr.  I 
could  strikd  tbeto  all  with  bliiMnesi. 
P^ay,  who  is  that  caralief  iti  a  mask 
yon  conversed  with  this  e^cntng  un- 
der the  portico^  Pardon,  Tbiabia;  I 
will  ask  no  more  questions.** 

<'  Well,  well,  yoti  arch  Inqtdsitor— 
know  that  this  cavalier  in  a  mask 
was  no  oth^f  than  your  own  liente- 
nant,  your  captaiu  of  the  sbte^,  Ttr- 
gitio  Pasca.*' 

"  And  What  Would  yon  luTe  wift 
Wm  ?  " 

*«  Ay,  what  ?— suppose  I  will  WJI 
tell  you  P "  said  Thisbia  In  a  playful 
manner;  then,  seeing  that  the  podesti 
was  preparing  a  visage  of  entresty, 
she  continued, "  Nay,  no  eonjurationf, 
signer.    You  shall  know  all  If  yoo 
Will,  but  the  story  Is  something  longf. 
I  am,**  said  Thisbia,  and  her  manoef 
suddenly  altered,  ftnd  she  sank  Into  i 
melancholy  tone, "  I  am,  as  you  know, 
nothing — nobody-s-a  child  of  fortune, 
sprung  from  the  lowest  of  the  people 
— a  comedUn — a  thing  yon  may  fondle 
one  day  tmd  destroy  the  ne±t,  attd  do 
both  with  the  same  sdille.       Well. 
Whatever  I  Am,  or  niay  have  been,  I 
once  had  a  mother.    Do  yon  know 
what  it  is  to  bate  a  mother?     Hate 
you  had  one,  gloomy  aignor— von* 
Ah,  you  smile ;  but  you  do  not  knov 
what  it  is  to  be  a  poor,  weak,  mtseN 
able   child,  hatf-fAmished,  fHendlesi 
in  the  world ;  and  then  to  fM  that 
you  have  ever  aboUt  yoo,  iihote  yoa, 
a  woman,  an  angel ;  who  walks  wbefl 
you  walk,  stops  when  yoti  stop  •  who 
still  looks  on  you,  smiles  to  cheat  yoa 
of  your  tears;  who  teaches  yon  t6 
talk,  teaches  you  to  laugh,  t^achei 
you  to  love  I— who  wArm«  tonr  Httle 
flngerft  In  hef  hands,'  your  little  body 
betweeh  her  kne«i|  your  little  sfalvef- 
ing  soul  Within  her  heart!— who  gitei 
her  milk  to  you  wheU  an  In^nt ;  her 
bread  when  you  are  gtown  np ;  \at 
life  always  f — to  whom  you  say  'mo* 
ther,*  who  says  to  you  *  child;'  wordi 
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which  God  himself  la  pkaaed  to  heart 
Wellf  I  had  nieh  a  niother.    'Tira«  k 
poor  lon^  woman,  without  htishaod  ^ 
friend^  who  aMig  ballads  in  the  pnbllo 
Btreeta.     I  Went  about  tritb  her,  flod 
aa  I  grew  np  I  BAng  too.     This  was 
tho    edrntDeocemenl   of  mj   ptiblhs 
careei",  algtior.    They  used  to  throtr 
na  8oni«  miserable  coin.     One  day 
my  mother  sang  in  the  streets  of  Bre- 
seia  some  ehime  which  bore  an  offbn- 
sive  alluBion^  of  which  she  knew  no- 
thitigy  to   the   repnblie   of  Venicm. 
Brescia*  like  this  Padua,  lies  under 
the  dominion  of  your  republic.     An 
ambassador  of  Venice  had  passed  Bt 
the  time ;  the  crowd  hkd  laughed  i  k 
senator  of  the  republic  was  attracted 
to  the  spot ;  he  listened ;  my  mother, 
quite  unconseiottSi  went  on  singing ; 
he  ordered  the  captain  of  the  gui^d 
to  take  that  Tile  woman  to  the  gal- 
lows— ^yes,  to  the  galloWsf     Th^ 
seized  upon  my  motmr ;  she  said  ho- 
thing :  why  should  she  ?— they  Would 
not  hate  heard  her.    She  embraced 
me,  and  let  fall  her  Ifttge  tears  upon 
my  forehead ;  she  clasped  to  her  bo- 
som a  little  metal  crucifix  she  always 
carried  With  her,  and  let  them  bind 
her.     I  see  it  now,  that  crucifli.     It 
was  of  polished  coppelr,  and  my  name, 
Thisbia,  was  rudely  traced  at  the 
bottom  of  it  with  the  sharp  point  of 
a  needle  :  she  had  wished  to  unite  in 
the  same  memorial  all  that  was  deAr 
to  her— her  God  and  her  child.    I 
saw  them  bind  my  mothet* ;  I  could 
not  utter  a  Word  ;  1  neithef  cried  nor 
wept;    I   stood    motionless,  aghast, 
frozen,  dead.    No  one  In  all  the  clt>wd 
spoke  a  word.    But  there  was  with 
the  senator  a  young  glfl  who  held 
him  by  the  hand,  doubtless  his  daugh- 
ter. Who  was  struck  with  pity.     The 
beautiful  child,  she  threw  herself  at 
the  fbet  of  het  fkther  \  she  wept  so 
bitterly,  and  her  tears  fell  from  eytos 
so  lovely,  that  she  obtained  the  par- 
don of  my  mother.     When  ihe  poor 
Woman  was  unloosed,  she  took  her 
crucifix  and  gave  it  to  the  child,  'twas 
all  she  had  to  gite,  and  told  her  it 
would  bring  her  happiness.     Soon 
after  this,  my  mother  died.     I  have 
become  rich.   I  wish  to  see  that  ehUd, 
that  infant-angel,  who  Saved  my  mo- 
ther.     Who   knows?— .^he   is   noW 
grown  up  to  womanhood  \  she  is  pro- 
bably unhappy;  she  may  now  hate 
need  of  me.    In  every  town  I  trislt, 
I  call  before  ine  the  sbirri,  the  men 
of  police;  I  relate  this  adventure. 
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and  to  him  who  finds  out  the  person 
I  am  in  search  of,  I  will  give  teft 
thousand  golden  seqUins.  For  this 
renson  I  spoke  to  Yirgilio  Pasea,  the 
masked  catalier,  nnddr  the  poTtieO. 
•«^Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

**  Ten  thousand  golden  Bruins  I  * 
said  AngelOi  <*  What,  then,  will  yon 
give  to  the  woman  herself  if  yoh 
should  find  her?*' 

"  My  lift  I  if  it  win  prdfit  her.** 

*<But  how  could  ydu  recogni«§ 
her?* 

«<  By  my  mother's  erueifii.** 

**Poohl  she  will  long  sinee  have 
lost  a  piece  of  worthless  copper/* 

**  No,  nd,  no  r  exclmmed  Thisbia; 
"  we  neter  kM  wbal  has  been  earned 
like  that.  And  now.  Signer  Angelo,'* 
said  the  pretty  actress,  returning  tl» 
her  natural  gaiety  of  nianner,  <<  any 
more  questi6ns?  or  is  yottr  jealoiife 
curiosity  appeased  for  the  present? 
Why,  what  a  sombre  aspect  you  coil^ 
tittuaUy  wear!  you,  too,  who  are  all^ 
powerfhl  in  Venice.  In  vBln  1  light 
up  my  house,  my  gardens ;  I  cannot 
light  up  a  smile  upon  your  countenance. 
In  vain  I  give  you  music ;  you  return 
it  not  in  gaiety.    Prythee  smUe.** 

**I  do  smile,"  Said  the  podesti. 
Wreathing  his  visage  into  what  Cer- 
tainly needed  the  Asiuranee  of  his 
Word  to  ceKily  that  it  was  a  smile. 
"  You  wonder,  my  dear  Thisbia^  that 
I  am  not  gay.  I  hate  heard  yotlr 
story — hear  something  of  mine.  I 
am,  as  you  say,  all-poWerfhl  here  in 
^adua,  the  eorereign  and  tyrlmt  of 
this  town.  But  al>sblote  as  I  am, 
above  me — mark  you,  Thisbia — ^there 
hi  something  greater— dark,  full  of 
shadows,  terrible  $  there  lb  Venice, 
the  state-inquisition^  the  CoUUeil  ef 
Ten.  The  Council  of  Ten  I  speak 
of  it  in  it  whisper ;  there  is  always  a 
listener  hear.  They  are  men  whom 
no  one  knows,  who  know  us  ill; 
who  are  tisibie  in  node  of  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  government,  who 
are  visible  in  every  scaffold  th&t  is 
raised ;  men  who  hare  their  hands  on 
all  heads — yours,  minci  that  of  the 
doge  himself;  who  Wear  no  reyid 
robe,  no  dueal  mantle,  no  croWto,  do-, 
thing  to  designate  theUi  to  the  eye ; 
wbo,  for  all  apparatus  of  power,  hate 
a  few  secret  signs,  the  8py>  and  tiie 
executioner;  men  who  ^ekk  to  tie 
people  of  Venice  only  through  the 
bronze  mouth  of  the  li6n  of  St  Mark : 
fatal  mouth,  which  you  may  think  Is 
mute,  but  which  speaks,  neyertheless^ 
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with  terrible  effect,  for  it  cries  to  all 
that  past — Denounce!  denounce  1  and 
the  wretch  once  denounced,  ia  taken ; 
once  talLeUy  is  powerless  as  the  worm. 
At  Venice  every  things  ia  done  secret* 
ly,  mysteriously*  surely.  Condemned* 
executed ;  no  one  to  see»  to  hear  you ; 
not  a  cnr  possibiot  not  a  look  that  is 
returned  by  a  human  eye ;'  the  yiotim 
has  a  gagf  the  executioner  a  mask. 
But  why  did  I  speak  just  now  of  scaf  • 
folds  ?  At  Venice  men  die  not  on  the 
scaffold.  They  disappear.  A  man  is 
missing  from  his  family.  What  has 
become  of  him  ?  Oh,  the  leads*  the 
wells,  the  canal  Orfano— they  could 
tell  I  At  night-time  you  may  hear 
something  fall  into  the  water:  pass 
on — hear  it  not.  Venice*  for  the  rest* 
is  dance  and  festivity*  music  and 
torches*  gondolas*  theatres*  and  a  car- 
nival of  five  months.  You*  Thisbia* 
a  comedian*  see  Venice  only  on  this 
side ;  I*  who  am  a  senator*  know  it 
on  the  other.  Oh*  believe  me*  there 
is  in  every  palace — in  mine*  in  that  of 
the  doge— a  secret  passage*  unknown 
to  the  master  of  it*  that  traverses 
along  the  walls  of  every  salon,  of 
every  chamber*  of  every  closet;  a 
dark  corridor*  of  which  others  have 
the  key*  and  whose  windings  others 
trace*  and  through  which  men  pass 
and  repass  utterly  unknown  to  yon, 
upon  some  mysterious  bunness*  in 
which  you  are  kept  profoundly  igno- 
rant I  Often  in  the  night-time*  I  have 
sat  upright  in  my  bed  and  heard  steps 
within  the  wall.  Ob,  this  Council  <tf 
Ten  1  Put  a  workman  alone  in  a  cel- 
lar; bid  him  make  you  a  lock:  be- 
fore the  lock  Is  finished*  the  Council 
of  Ten  have  the  key  of  it.  Madam* 
madam*  the  valet  who  waits  on  me  is 
a  spy ;  the  friend  who  salutes  me  is  a 
spy ;  the  priest  who  confesses  me  is  a 
spy ;  the  woman  who  swears  she  loves 
me  is  a  spy** 

•'Indeed*  signer  r*  interruptedThis- 
bia. 

''  I  mean  not  yon,*'  continued 
the  excited  podesta ;  **  and  moreover 
you  never  say  that  you  love  me.  Every 
thing,  I  repeat,  that  sees  me  is  an  eye 
of  The  Ten — everything  that  hears 
me  is  an  ear  of  The  Ten^^very  thing 
that  touches  me  is  a  hand  of  The  Ten 
.—hand  how  terrible  I  that  for  a  long 
time  gently  feels*  then  seizes  with  sud- 
den and  pitiless  grasp.  Magnificent 
podesta  that  I  am  1  It  is  mv  mbdon 
here  to  tame  and  subjugate  this  town  ; 
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it  is  my  command  to  make  myself 
terrible ;  meanwhile  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  to-morrow  momiBg'  there  shaU 
not  appear  In  my  chanaber  aoaw  mi- 
serable  sbirro*  who  shell  tell  ase  to 
rise  and  follow  him*  and  nuserable 
wretch  though  he  may  be,  I  aball  mt 
and  follow  him — and  where?  To 
some  horrible  and  caTemous  plaet 
from  which  he  will  taaae  witboat  aie. 
Tyrant  of  Padua— sUto of  Venice!" 

«  Trul V  I  pity  yon*'*  replied  This- 
bia;  "  what  a  frightful  poeition  have 
you  described!'* 

**  Yes,  I  am  an  inatniment  witk 
which  one  people  tortores  anc»tber 
people.  Such  toola  wear  out  fait* 
and  break  often.** 

At  this  point  of  the  ooDTenatioo* 
Angelo*  on  turning  roimd^  diacovercd 
a  man  lying  on  the  terrace  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  orange-treec.  He 
was  attired  like  a  minatrel*  and  lay 
fast  asleep*  with  his  guitar  bj  his  side; 
but  nevertheless  the  snapfcions  of  t^ 
podesta  were  immediately  arooaed. 

Thisbia  smiled  at  hia  ahurm*  as  she 
informed  him  that  the  sleeper  was  i 
poor  player  on  the  guitar — half  aa 
idiot— whom  the  dean  of  St  Maik*i 
had  recommended  to  her  compassSoD. 
He  had  been  in  the  house  a  fortn%bt* 
finding  his  dinner  with  the  aervaats, 
and  throwing  himself  to  sleep  in  the 
first  quiet  comer  that  he  met  with. 
His  name  was  Homodei.  Her  mo- 
ther* she  added*  had  wandered  in  the 
same  way  from  town  to  town — he 
should  stay  in  her  house  aa  Umg  ss 
he  pleased. 

Notwithstanding  this  account  of 
Homodei*  and  although  hia  appear- 
ance bore  out  the  description  given 
of  him*  Angeio  could  not  help  lodg- 
ing at  him  with  suspicion.  His  col- 
loquial fervour  was  entireiy  checked* 
and  Thbbia  had  no  difiSculty  in  per- 
suading him  to  go  and  join  the  other 
guests.  She  herself*  she  said,  would 
soon  follow  him,  but  she  saw  her  bio- 
ther  Rodolfo  coming,  and  would  ficit 
have  a  word  with  him. 

The  podesta  lefl*  and  the  brother 
Rodolfo  took  his  place. 

Brother*  indeed  I  He  waa  no  bro- 
ther—neither was  his  name  Rodolfo ; 
thotigh  as  every  one  in  Padua  is  call- 
ing him  by  that  assumed  name*  we 
shall  retain  it  throughout  the  narra- 
tive. I  f  the  charming  actress  was  coy 
and  cold  to  the  podesta*  she  made 
amends  by  her  ardent  reception  of 
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Kodolfo.  This  cavalier  bad  followed 
her  to  Padua*  or,  at  all  eventa»  bad 
again  met  her  at  this  town*  after  an 
iDtiisaej  formed  shortly  before  in 
another  part  of  Italy ;  for  Thisbia,  as 
might  be  presumed  from  her  profes- 
sion* often  passed  from  city  to  city. 
In  order  to  facilitate  their  intercourse, 
and  balk  the  Jealous  scrutiny  of  the 

Sodesta,  she  at  once  declared  biro  to 
e  her  brother*  and  Ihey  had  for  some 
days*  under  the  protection  of  this  as- 
sumed relationship*  enjoyed  the  unre- 
strained intercourse  of  lovers. 

But  while  the  manner  of  Thisbia 
was  most  caressing*  frank,  and  fond* 
an  eyewitness  could  not  have  failed 
to  observe  that  the  demeanour  of 
Rodolfo  was  far  more  calm  and  re- 
served than  so  cordial  a  reeepttbn 
from  so  beautiful  a  woman  would  have 
led  him  to  expect.  After  she  had 
been  pouring  out  her  heart  to  him  in 
those  wild  and  passionate  strains* 
which*  as  they  are  only  intelligible  to 
lovers*  we  here  willingly  omit,  he 
would  reply  kindly*  but  briefiy^-he 
would  praise  her  beauty*  and  her  ge- 
nerous heart  that  deserved  to  be  loved; 
but  he  did  this  with  more  of  reflection 
than  of  passion  :  it  was  honest  ap- 
plause, too  honest  to  please  a  quick- 
sighted  lover.  But  Thisbia  was  too 
happy  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  ex- 
ercise a  very  rigid  scrutiny  on  the 
deportment  of  her  cavalier. 

But  she  could  not  devote  the  whole 
evening  to  a  iete-^iiie  with  Rodolfo ; 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  him  to 
rejoin  her  other  visiters.  Their  in- 
terview, it  was  agreed,  should  again 
be  renewed  when  all  the  guests  had 
departed  $  nay,  if  he  chose  to  be  upon 
that  terrace  in  about  an  hour*s  time, 
they  might  before  that  see  each  other 
again. 

'*  Charming  woman )  yon  deserve 
to  be  loved/*  said  Rodolfo  to  himself 
when  she  had  left — **  but  I  love  you 
not.*' 

"No!*'  said  a  voice  behind  him* 
«  you  love  her  not!"  At  that  moment 
Rodolfo  felt  the  hand  of  a  stranger 
upon  his  shoulder.  It  was  Homc^ei 
— the  idiot^the  guitar  player.  '<  No,** 
continued  he,  <«  ^ou  do  not  love  this 
woman,  neither  is  your  name  Rodolfo. 
Your  name  is  Eccelino  da  Romaaa— 
a  noble  of  ancient  family— and  you 
love  **— • 

"  Ha!  who  art  thou?*'  interrupted 
Rodolfo. 
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"  I  am  the  idiot  and  the  musician,*' 
replied  Homodei  with  a  bitter  smile. 
'*  And  you  love  Catarina  Bragadina  I 
You  won  her  heart— you  could  not 
win  her  hand.  You  quitted  Venice* 
you  have  fled  to  every  part  of  luly, 
but  love  has  followed  you.  You  have 
thrown  yourself  headlong  into  plea- 
sures, distractions,  follies,  vices — use- 
less 1  You  have  endeavoured  to  love 
other  women — ^this  comedian,  for  in- 
stance— still  useless !  —  the  old  love 
has  always  re*  appeared  under  the 
new.  You  have  come  to  Padua — it 
was  not  to  follow  Thisbia— it  was  be- 
cause the  wife  of  the  podesta" 

«  Peace  1'*  exclaimed  Rodolfo, 
"  Hold  thy  peace  I     Name  her  not.'* 

**  Would  you  see  her? — see  her 
this  night?*' 

"  Vf  ho  are  you?"  was  the  answer 
of  the  astonished  Rodolfo.    ' 

**  I  am  the  idiot  and  the  musician,'* 
replied  Homodei  with  the  same  sinis- 
ter smile.  <*  Would  you  see  Cata- 
rina Bragadini,  the  wife  of  Angelo 
Malipieri*  who  is  both  her  husband 
and  her  jailer?" 

"  Would  I  see  her  ?  Ob,  God ! 
that  it  were  possible!*'  exclaimed 
Rodolfo. 

*'  You  would  see  her  then  ?  You 
shall.'* 

"  Where  ?  *' 

"  In  her  own  chamber.  At  mid- 
night meet  me  at  the  southern  side  of 
the  podesta's  palace,  and  I  will  be 
your  guide.  Go  now — remember  at 
midnight.  At  present  leave  this  place 
to  me,  I  have  need  of  it.*'  And  Ro- 
dolfo withdrew  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  mysterious  appointment. 

Homodei  lingered  on  the  terrace* 
where  he  was  aware  '  that  Thisbia 
would  soon  make  her  re-appearance. 
She  came,  and  was  disappointed  in  not 
finding  Rodolfo,  but  still  more  sur- 
prised when  siie  saw  Homodei  stand 
befure  her,  looking  at  her  with  a  keen 
penetrating  glance,  very  unlike  the 
idiot  she  had  been  ready  to  answer  for 
to  the  podesta. 

''He  is  gone,  Signora,**  said  Ho- 
modei. 

•*  Ha  r*  exclaimed  Thisbia,  ''  what 
dreadful  deceit  Is  thisi  And  the  un- 
happy podesta  !** 

'*  Never  mind  the  podesta.  He  b 
gone,  I  say.'* 

"  Who  are  you  T* 

"I  am  a  musician*  lady.*'  And* 
takmg  his  guitar  in  his  hand*  he  con- 
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tinned — ^'This  instrameoty  yon  see, 
has  striDgs,  and  they  emit  a  sound  ac- 
cording^ as  I  finger  them, — and  the 
human  heart,  whether  of  man  or 
woman,  has  certain  strings  or  ibres, 
and  the  musician  can  play  upon  these 
also.  Suppose  this  oTening^by  some 
aecident— a  young  cavalier,  who  wears 
A  hlaclL  plume  in  bis  hat,  should  break 
an  appointment  he  has  made— I  know 
the  place  where,  at  midnight*  you  will 
find  him.*' 

**  Where  ? — with  whom  ? — a  wo- 
man?'* — asked  Tbisbia. 
*<  A  very  fair  one." 
'*  Oh,  God !  what  mean  you?  Who 
are    you?'*    repeated    tlie  distracted 
Thi&bia. 

**  The  musician — would   yon  find 
him  ?  * 

*'  I  do  not  believe  you"— I  do  not 
heed  you  for  a  moment.    It  is  a  horrid 
lie — Rodolfo  loves  ;"--and  she  conti- 
nued to  pour  forth  her  protestations 
of  faith  in  the  constancy  of  her  lover. 
Homodei,  as  if  he  heard  them  not, 
approaching  still  nearer  to  her,  said, 
in  the  calmest  possible  voice — **  You 
have  doubtless  remarked,   that   the 
podesta,   Angelo    Malipieri,  carries, 
suspended  by  a  chain  round  his  neck, 
a  little  golden  trinket,  of  very  elegant 
workmanship.     That  trinket  is  a  key. 
It  will  open  a  door.     Make  pretence 
that  you  have  a  fancy  for  that  trinket. 
Ask  it  of  him  without  saying  a  word 
of  the  u^e  we  intend  to  make  of  it." 

«  A  keyl*'  replied  Thisbia ;  •<  I  will 
not  ask  a  key  of  him.  Who  are  you, 
that  would  make  me  suspicious  of  Ro- 
dolfo? I  would  not  have  this  key. — 
Go,  I  will  not  hear  another  word  from 
you.** 

*'  The  podesta,**  said  Homodei,  in 
the  same  calm  voice,  <'is  coming* 
When  you  have  the  key,  I  will  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  use  it  to-night. 
I  will  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.** 
<'  Wretch  1  '*  reiterated  Thisbia,  <«do 
you  not  hear  me  ?  I  say  I  will  not 
have  this  key.  I  am  confident  of  Ro- 
dolfo. This  key.  I  do  not  think  of  if, 
— I  will  not  speak  a  word  of  it  to  the 

podesta** 

*'  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,**  replied 
Homodei,  and  left  the  terrace  as  An- 
gelo made  his  appearance. 

How  iv.  happened  we  leave  the 
reader  to  explain  for  himself,  but  it 
certainly  was  the  fact,  that  Angelo 


Malipieri  never  received  ao  kind  a 
welcome  from  the  pretty  aetress  as  he 
did  at  this  moment.  Her  playfol  and 
caressing  manner  neeesaanly  brcNigfat 
her  to  observe  and  to  handle  that  llttie 
golden  trinket,  which  was  snapeDded 
by  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  po- 
desta. She  remarked  oo  the  benty 
of  its  design — surely  it  was  the  woit 
of  Benvennto  Cellini — ^whst  woold  it 
be  for  ?  Why,  the  toy  was  fitter  for 
a  woman  than  a  idan.. 

The  podesta  ezpUlned  that  it  wii  s 
key. 

A   key ! — she   newer    could  have 

fuessed  it,— and  what  woold  it  opea  ? 
t  opened  several  doors,  nnd  amoagit 
others  that  of  a  bed-chamber. 

Tbisbia  was  surprised  that  so  smaD 
a  key  should  open  a  door  ;  bat  siaet 
it  was  a  key  and  not  a  m^ne  trinket, 
she  would  not  ask  him  for  it« 

The  podesta,  who  had  never  beei 
able  to  persuade  her  to  sieoept  aoy 
present  from  him,  was  delighted  to 
think  that  she  had  taken  a  laney  t» 
this  trinket.  He  pressed  it  on  ber. 
He  had  another  key — it  was  quite  safe 
in  her  keeping — he  would  have  every 
lock  in  his  palace  altered,  if  tfas 
would  remove  her  scruples.  She  took 
it — she  returned  it— she  again  pityed 
with  it  as  it  hung  upon  his  nedL— 
«  Well,**  she  said  at  last»  **  since  yea 
so  earnestly  wish  it,  I  will  accept  iha 
toy." 

She  had  no  sooner  got  the  key  is 
her  possession  than  she  found  sons 
excuse  for  dismissing  the  podesti. 
Homodei  was  already  standing  at  tfas 
corner  of  the  terrace.  ^  I  have  the 
key !  '*  she  exclaimed,  as  she  ran  t»- 
wards  him,  '*  And  now  r** 

Homodei  took  the  key  aod  earefoBy 
eiamined  it.  «•  It  is  right,"  he  mL 
"  One  hour  after  midnight,  I  will  eomt 
and  be  your  guide.  I  will  show  job 
the  first  door  you  have  to  open  with  it 
^-after  which  you  can  proceed  without 
me,  for  you  will  only  have  to  walk 
straight  forward." 

"  But  what  shall  I  find  after  tiie 
first  door?**  enquired  Thisbia. 
••  Another.*' 
<•  And  what  then  ?" 
"  A  third.     The  same  key  opeai 
them  all." 

•<  And  what  behind  the  third  T 
«  You  will  see^"  sud  Homoddwith 
a  langh,  and  left  her. 
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CATikUKA*  th«  wife  of  the  podesta* 
Umly  ai  we  hsfe  said*  in  a  state  little 
abort  of  absolute  imprisonment.    Her 
chamber,  wbieh  was  situated  at  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  mansion,  had 
but  one  commnnicadon  with  the  other 
apartments  of  the  house;   and  not 
only  was  this  chamber  kept  locked, 
but  several  of  the  contiguous  rooms* 
which  it  was  necessary  to  traverse 
before  reaching  it,  were  locked  also* 
Connected  with  this  chamber,  was  a 
small  circular  oratory  for  the  lady's 
doTotioB,  from  which  there  was  no 
outlet  whatever.     The  window  was 
indeed  ornamented  with  a  balcony, 
but  it  was  one  which  the  lover*s  sere- 
nade could  hardlv  reach,  much  less 
the    lover   himsMf;    when  standing 
on  it,  yon  look  down  from  an  eleva* 
tton  of  ninety  feet  of  perpendicular 
stone  work,  and  the  river  Brenta  was 
flowing  close  beneath.   If,  as  we  shall 
presently  find,  there  was  a  secret  door 
wrought  in  the  wainscot  of  this  cham- 
ber, and  further  concealed  by  tapestry, 
it  was  one  unknown  to  the  fair  inha- 
bitant, and  could  only  be  used  against 
her  for  her  betrayal  and  destruction. 
The  interior  of  the  chamber  was  as 
elegantly  and  magnificently  furnished 
as  wealth  aud  an  could  effect.     The 
bed  was  a  throne — even  the  ottoman 
might  have  served  as  footstool  to  a 
sovereign  in  his  state — but  it  was  still 
a  prison  ;  and  her  husband,  when  he 
condescended  to  visit  her,  spoke  and 
looked  as  might  become  the  jailer. 

This  chamber,  although  it  was 
midnight,  was  at  present  unoccupied ; 
the  lamp  was  burning  alone ;  the  fair 
prisoner  was  in  her  oratory  at  her 
devotions.  But  though  no  one  was 
there,  the  tapestry  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  was  seen  to  move ;  it  was  drawn 
aMde,  and  a  door  opened,  disclosing  a 
dark  passage  from  which  Homodei 
ascenoed,  followed  by  Rodolfo, 

'*  Enter,'*  said  the  former. 

"  Where  am  I?'*  enquired  Rodolfo. 

**  Perhaps  on  the  first  step  of  you 
scaffold,^*  was  the  very  encouraging 
reply.  **  Have  you  never  heard  that 
there  is  in  Padua  a  chamber,  which, 
though  full  of  gold  and  velvet,  flowers, 
perfumes,  and  perhaps  of  love*  it  is 


fatal  to  enter  ?  for  even  to  open  the 
door  of  it  is  a  crime  punishable  with 
death,  be  the  culprit  whom  he  may, 
noble  or  plebeian,  young  or  old  ?'* 

**  You  speak  of  the  chamber  of  the 
podesta's  wife?'*    ' 

**  In  that  chamber  you  are  now 
standing. — If  you  have  fear  there  is 
yet  time — the  door  is  still  open— you 
may  retreat.*' 

*'  Where  is  she  ?"  was  the  sole  an- 
swer of  the  lover. 

"  You  will  remain,  then  ?  **  said  Ho- 
modei. '*  She  is  now  in  her  oratory — 
she  will  be  here  instantly.  I  presume 
you  do  not  desire  my  company?*' 

Homodei,  before  quitting  the  apart- 
ment, contrived  to  place  upon  the 
table,  unseen  by  Rodolfo,  an  open  let- 
ter; and  then,  retiring  through  the 
marked  door,  left  Rodofib  alone  in  the 
chamber. 

He  was  not  alone  long.  When 
Catarina  entered  from  her  oratory, 
and  found  her  old  lover  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  her  first  thought  was  that  of 
alarm  for  the  danger  that  he  ran ;  and 
she  could  reflect  on  nothing  else  than 
how  to  secure  bis  immediate  escape 
from  the  perilous  spot  on  which  be 
stood.  Rodolfo  succeeded  in  assuring 
her  that  he  was  safe — that  he  had  been 
conducted  there  by  a  secret  passage, 
and  could  retreat  at  wiU.  She  then 
bade  him  sit  down  in  a  chair  by  her 
side,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  plea- 
sure of  again  seeing  and  conversing 
with  one  she  had  so  sincerely  loved. 

<'  They  forced  me,"  she  said,  **  as 
you  know,  to  this  marriage ;  it  was  a 
prison  that  they  closed  upon  me.  This 
jealous  keeper  of  mine  dreads  his  hon- 
our. Rodolfo,  you  whom  I  love,  I  tell 
you  that  his  honour  is  safe — but  this 
heart,  Rodolfo,  it  is  still  thine.** 

With  fond  enquiry  she  entreated 
him  to  tell  her  what  he  had  been  doing 
— where  he  had  been  wandering — what 
had  filled  up  his  history  in  the  inter- 
val of  their  separation.  It  was  a 
void,  he  said — he  could  think  only 
of  that  separation — he  knew  not  what 
he  had  been  doing — he  knew  only 
what  be  hadyir^.  Then  the  next  mo- 
ment, Catarina,  with  still  greater  fond- 
neas,imposed  silence  npon  him.  There 
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were  momcQU»  she  saldi  whea  words 
were  an  hioderance.  Let  him  be 
silent,  she  thought  to  herself— I  am 
loukiog  at  him ;  let  him  be  silent — I 
am  loving  him  ;  let  him  be  silent — I 
am  happy  I 

But  this  ecstasy  was  of  short  dara^ 
tioo.  Her  eye  fell  upon  the  open  iet> 
ter  which  had  been  placed  by  Homo- 
dei  upon  the  table.  Had  Rodolfo  put 
it  there  ?  Who  then  ?  were  questions 
rapidly  asked.  Rodolfo  knew  nothing 
of  it.  His  mysterious  guide  had  most 
probably  left  it  there* 

She  took  it  up,  and  read  the  follow.^ 
ing  terrible  lines^- 

'*  A  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten  may 
be  contemned  when  he  Iotos — ^is  he 
contemptible  when  he  revenges?*' 

Catarina  exclaimed  that  they  were 
lost!  She  knew  the  handwriting.  It 
was  Homodei*s,  a  fearful  man,  who 
had  made  advances  of  love  towards 
her»  which  she  bad  indignantly  repell* 
ed  (  and  who  had  now  plotted  this 
diabolical  revenge*  in  which  her  hon- 
our  was  to  be  sacrificed*  and  the  life 
of  him  who  was  dearest  to  her— per- 
haps also  her  own. 

Rodolfo  rushed  to  the  masked  door 
—it  was  locked  ;  he  ran  to  the  bai* 
cony — it  was  ninety  feet  high,  and  the 
Brenta  beneath.  They  both  listened 
^-  they  heard  steps  approaehing 
through  the  adjoining  chamber.  Ca- 
tarina hurried  Rodolfo  into  her  ora- 
tory, the  only  place  of  ooncealmenti 
and  having  locked  the  door,  sat  down 
to  meet  her  husband  with  what  ap- 
parent composure  she  could  assume. 

To  her  astonishment,  it  was  not 
Angelo  Malipieri  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance. It  was  a  woman,  a  soli* 
tary  woman,  who>  holding  a  lamp  in 
one  hand,  and  a  small  key  in  the  other, 
came  treading  on  tiptoe  and  silently 
Into  the  chamber.  It  was  Tbisbiaf 
who»  deserted  by  Rodolfo  at  the  hour 
of  their  appointed  interview,  bad 
found  in  this  a  confirmation  of  those 
suspicions  which  Homodei  bad  con- 
veyed into  her  mind.  She  entered 
the  chamber  of  the  pedestals  wife  with 
a  heart  full  of  rage  and  bitterness,  and 
with  a  determination  to  a  full  re- 
Tenge  upon  her  rival. 

«  Who,  and  what  am  I  ?  and  what 
seek  I?"  she  said  in  answer  to  the 
questions  which  her  appearance  na- 
turally called  forth  from  the  surprised 
Catarina.  *'  I  am  the  mistress — so 
men  call  me»  at  least — of  the  podestty 
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and  I  hold  in  my  power  the  vlrtnons 
wife  of  the  podesta.     I  am  a  eome» 
dian,  a  stage  girl — ^you  are  a  noble, 
virtuous  matron,  and  I  bold  yon  in 
my  power.      Deny    it  not — be  was 
there — sitting  upon  that   chair;  you 
should  have  arranged  them  beUer, 
madam.      Where  ia    he  ? — Tirtuoos 
matron*  indeed  1      They  paaa  yeikd 
through  the  streeta— they  are  going 
to  the  church— and  all  you  who  meet 
them,  yon  stand  aaide,  you  how*  you 
reverence.     Fools  1  ^o  up  to  them-, 
tear  off  the  veil*  behind  the  yell  there 
is  a  mask ;  tear  off  the  mask*  behiod 
the  mask  there  is  a  mouth  that  lies. 
I  am  the  mistress  of  the  podeata*  and 
you  are  his  wife,  and  1  will  destroy 
you.     Where  is  he  ?" 

•*  Who  ?*'  faltered  Catarina. 

*'  Where  is  he  ?  here  ia  a  door*'— 
trying  the  door  of  the  oratory — **  open 
it." 

<<  It  is  my  oratory,  madam — ^nothio^ 
else.  There  is  no  person  there.  Some 
one  has  deceived  you.  I  live  retirei^ 
banished*  concealed  from  all  eyes**>- 

«*  The  veil  I" 

«( It  is  my  oratory*  I  assure  yon. 
There  ia  nothing  but  my  prajcr- 
book"— 

«•  The  mask  l" 

**  There  is  no  one  there'*— 

<'  The  mouth  tliat  Ilea  1  Ah,  yoa 
speak  'to  me  with  the  terror  of  a  cul- 
prit 1  Try  again — be  angry — ^indig- 
nant— put  on  the  injured  wooun.** 
Then,  perceiving  a  cloak  which  Ro- 
dolfo in  his  haste  had  dropt  upon  the 
floor*  "  And  thu  is  not  the  mantle  of 
a  man  ?"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  it 
up  in  triumph  before  the  terrified  Ca. 
tarina.  **  That  door  shall  be  open- 
ed,** and  she  rushed  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber*  and  called  aloud  on  Aogdo 
Malipieri! 

Catarina  was  in  despair. 

How  this  stranger  had  gained  ad- 
mittance* or  what  had  made  her  so 
bitter  an  enemy*  she  could  notdirioe; 
but  she  felt  persuaded  that  it  all 
formed  a  portion  of  the  same  plot 
which  the  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
had  formed  for  her  destruction.  She 
sank  on  her  kneea  before  a  small  ero- 
cifix  that  was  suspended  agalnat  the 
wall. 

Thisbia  bad  followed  her  with  her 
eye*  and  seeing  the  crucifix*  she  dart- 
ed at  it— anatched  it  from  the  wall — 
and  overwhdmed  the  aatonished  Cata- 
rina with  a  new  string  of  questioDs— 
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how  came  she  by  it  ?— who  gave  it 
her  ? — 

A  poor  woman,  she  replied,  whose 
life  sbe  had  saved  when  a  child.  There 
was  some  name  scratched  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it--''  Thisbia,'*  she  believed. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  ex- 
planation. Angelo  Malipteriy  called 
up  by  the  cries  of  Thisbia,  entered 
the  apartment.  Angry,  suspicions, 
cruel,  when  even  no  canse  of  offence 
had  been  given,  Catarina  could  ex- 
pect no  mercy  from  him  whatever,  now 
that,  in  the  discovery  of  Rodolfo,  a 
very  reasonable  ground  of  jealousy 
would  be  afforded  him.  She  was  pre- 
paring her  mind  to  encounter  the  very 
worst,  when,  to  her  surprise,  Thisbia 
came  calmly  forward  to  Angelo. 

<«  Do  not  be  alarmed,*'  she  said,  "  I 
will  explain  all.  Briefly,  there  is  a 
plot  against  your  life.  To-morrow 
morning  you  are  to  be  assassinated  as 
you  step  out  of  your  palace.  I  have 
heard  it  but  just  now,  and  have  come 
iu  the  middle  of  the  night  to  warn 
your  lady  of  it,  that  she  might  pre- 
vent your  stirring  out  without  the  ne- 
cessary precaution! •     I  did  but  men* 
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tion  your  assassination,  and  she 
swooned — see,  she  is  trembling  still.*' 

Catarina  was  stupefied.  Angelo  had 
too  many  reasons  to  believe  the  pro* 
bability  of  the  tale  to  reject  it. 

«<  But  why,*'  said  he,  <<  bring  this 
to  my  wife?'* 

"  To  what  other  chamber  in  this 
house,**  she  said  with  a  smile,  **  could 
I,  at  thil  time  of  night,  have  directed 
myself?** 

*'  But  how  could  you  gain  entrance 
here  ?" 

♦«  The  key  you  gave  mo." 

*'  I  never  told  you  that  it  opened 
these  chambers.*' 

••Oh,  you  forget!" 

'*  And  the  cloak — what  means  this?" 

**  I  threw  it  round  me  as  a  disguise 
and  protection — I  had  a  bat  also,  but 
I  have  somewhere  dropt  it.  And 
now  yon  shall  escort  me  home,  if  you 
will." 

Thisbia  first  contrived  to  slip  into 
the  hand  of  Catarina  the  key  by  which 
she  bad  entered,  that  she  might  there- 
by secure  the  escape  of  Rodolfo,  and 
then  left  the  apartment  with  Angelo, 
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When  Rodolfo  had  escaped  from 
the  oratory,  the  first  thing  be  medi- 
tated was  the  just  punishment,  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  revenge,  due  to  the 
wretch  who  had  so  nearly  betrayed 
both  himself  and  Catarina  to  destruc'- 
tion.  The  next  day  the  body  of  Ho- 
modei,  the  spy  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
was  found  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brenta,  pierced  through  with  more 
than  one  mortal  wound,  either  by  the 
sword  or  the  dagger.  But  the  villain 
had  still  lived  too  long.  That  morn- 
ing Rodolfo  had  dispatched  a  brief 
letter  to  Catarina  to  assure  her  that 
he  had  made  good  his  escape,  and  had 
given  this  in  charge  to  Dafoe,  her 
confidential  attendant.  Homodei  had, 
by  terrihle  threats.  Induced  the  g^rl  to 
deliver  the  letter  to  him,  and  having 
thus  intercepted  it,  he  caused  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  hands  of  Angelo. 
The  dying  wretch  had  therefore  left 
his  sting  in  the  very  heart  of  his  an- 
tagonist. 

Rodolfo  had  been  so  far  prudent  as 
not  to  sign  his  name  to  the  letter* 


Angelo  believed  he  saw  in  it  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity ; 
but  he  could  not  gather  from  it  who 
the  person  was  who  bad  thus  assailed 
his  honour  in  the  dearest  point.  That 
some  one  had  an  interview  at  night 
with  his  wife  was  evident  from  the 
letter ;  her  guilt,  therefore,  he  consi- 
dered as  proved  beyond  doubt;  on 
her  at  least  he  would  take  an  ample 
revenge,  although  the  other  culprit 
might  for  a  short  time  escape  detec* 
tion. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  the  podesta 
showed  this  letter,  in  order  by  the 
handwriting  to  discover  the  person 
who  had  sent  it,  Thisbia,  as  may  be 
supposed,  was  not  the  last.  Poor 
Thisbia !  she  knew  well  that  she  was 
one  of  that  class  of  women  to  whom 
men  use  the  language  of  love  merely 
to  cover  pleasure  with  the  gloss  of 
sentiment — to  whom  they  are  not  even 
supposed  to  use  it  with  any  deeper 
meaning ;  she  saw,  too,  that  she  had 
all  along  been  deceiving  herself,  and 
loving  Rodolfo  with  her  whole  heart 
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and  soul,  sbe  had  gi?en  to  his  words 
the  same  intense  passion  that  she 
breathed  into  her  own.  But  reflec- 
tions such  as  these,  wliile  they  ex- 
plained her  positioUf  by  no  means 
rendered  it  more  tolerable ;  they  were 
of  a  kind  manifestly  to  add  to  the 
poignancy  of  her  grief.  But  this 
woman,  who  had  saTed  her  mother's 
life,  she  would  save  her  life ;  and  a9 
Rodolfo  loved  her,  why,  »he  would 
save  that  life  for  iitm.  And  for  her- 
self, she  would  go  weep  till  her  heart 
broke ;  there  was  nothing  left  -her, 
she  thought,  but  to  die. 

When  Angeio  requested  her  to  look 
at  the  letter,  and  say  if  she  knew  the 
handwriting,  she  took  the  paper  at 
first  with  eagerness  from  his  hands  ; 
something  like  a  hope  had  crossed  her 
mind  that,  after  all,  it  might  not  have 
been  Rodolfo  who  was  concealed  that 
night  in  the  oratory ;  but  every  thought 
of  that  kind  vanished  the  moment  she 
had  glanced  at  the  letter.  Did  she 
know  the  handwriting,  indeed  ?  Alas  I 
no  one  better.  But  she  returned  it 
slowly  to  the  podesta.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  it. 

Angeio  proceeded  to  converse  upon 
his  schemes  of  revenge.  His  wife 
should  die.  The  headsman  and  his 
attendants  had  aireadv  been  brought 
into  the  palace.  Thisbia  suggested 
that,  supposing  the  death  of  his  wife 
resolved  on,  this  should  be  effected  in 
the  most  private  manner  possible,  so 
as  to  attract  no  public  notice,  and  to 
conceal  rather  than  render  notorious 
the  dishonour  done  to  the  podesta. 
Why  employ  the  headsman  or  the 
assassin?  why  any  other  hand  than 
his  own  ?  why  not  administer  poison? 
She  had  some  of  a  most  potent  qua- 
lity. It  had  been  sent  to  her  as  an 
invaluable  present  by  the  Archdeacon 
of  St  Mark's.  She  would  fetch  it,  if 
he  pleased. 

AH  this  appeared  very  good  counsel 
to  the  podesta,  and  it  was  agreed  upon 
between  them,  that  Thisbia  should 
bring  the  poison  to  the  palace,  and 
that  they  two  only  should  be  cogni- 
zant of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Cata- 
rina. 

Unhappy  indeed!  for  before  the 
bitterness  of  death  could  arrive*  she 
was  to  endure  another  trial,  and  to  be 
harassed  with  distressing  fears  for 
the  fate  of  Rodolfo.  Angeio,  as  he 
returned  to  his  palace,  resolved  on  one 
more  attempt  to  discover  the  writer  of 


that  letter  which  had  acqaainted  him, 
as  he  supposed,  with  his  dtshonoar; 
and  bis  eagerness  to  make  this  dijeo- 
very  may  be  judged  of  by  Uiis,  that 
to  attain  it  he  had  brou|tht  himaelf  to 
forego  some  pojrtioa  of  Iris  reveog« 
upon  his  wife.  He  proceeded  to  her 
chamber.  He  had  previously,  ai^a'ti 
and  again,  demanded  the  name  of  tbe 
writer,  but  had  obtained  no  answer. 
He  now  laid  the  letter  open  npon  her 
table,  and  gave  her  this  alternative-. 
'<  Sign,"  said  he,  <«  at  the  bottom  of 
this  paper,  the  name  of  the  persoo 
who  wrote  it ;  and  instead  of  deuh, 
the  imprisonment  of  a  convent  shall 
be  your  only  punishment.  I  give  yoo 
one  hour  to  reflect.  Sig-n  his  name, 
and  you  are  saved.  vDeath  for  ium, 
a  eonvent  for  yourself.  If»  at  the  eod 
of  an  hour,  the  signature  is  not  there, 
vour  death  is  inevitable.'*  And  be  left 
her  with  the  letter  lying-  open  befcR 
her. 

She  had  not  sat  long  before  a  irentle 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Rodol. 
fo,  taking  advantage  of  the  kej  which 
.  had  been  given  him  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  oratory,  entered  tbe  room. 
Quite  ignorant  of  the  discovery  whicb 
Angeio  had  made,  he  came  to  teU  bfr 
that  Homodei,  the  terrible  spy  of  tbe 
Council  of  Ten,  was  dead. — Catarina, 
concealing  her  own  dreadful  poettioe, 
appeared  to  hear  the  news  with  satis- 
faction.— Alas!  he  had  left  behind 
him  such  a  legacy  of  mischief  as  eves 
his  malice  would  hardly  wish  to  io* 
ereaae.  He  noticed,  he  said,  thai 
throughout  the  palace  there  was  an  wk 
of  gloom,  of  mystery,  of  con  fusion— 
what  was  the  cause  of  it?  Catariaa 
did  not  know.  He  had  met  men  car^ 
rying  in  through  a  private  ^ate  at  the 
rear  of  the  palace,  an  empty  eoffin^ 
for  whom  could  it  be?  Catarina 
started  and  turned  pale,  but  reeovei^ 
tng  herself,  answered,  that  she  did  not 
know.  She  implorod  him  to  leave  her, 
for  the  peril  to  which  he  was  exposing 
himself  was  more  than  she  eonld 
endure.  He  then  mentioned  that  be 
had  written  a  few  lines  to  her  to  a»> 
sure  her  of  his  safety — had  she  re^ 
ceived  them  ?  Oh,  yes,  she  had  re» 
ceived  them.  His  letter  had  certainly 
come  to  hand — ^there  it  lay  open  upon 
the  table.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that 
it  had  not  been  intereeptod.  She 
again  entreated  him  to  go,  and  en- 
joined him  not  to  write  again — ^not  to 
write  at  all,  either  to  her  or  any  one 
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else,  while  he  remained  io  Padua — it 
was  a  woman's  fancj,  but  it  was  her 
request— ^he  was  sure  he  would  grant 
it.  *'  And  now,*'  she  said,  rising  from 
her  chair,  ''jrou  must  indeed  go— 
the  danger  yon  are  in  while  you  stand 
there  is  fnghtful-^I  cannot  support  it 
another  moment**  And  giving  and 
permitting  an.  embrace,  more  tender 
than  her  lover  had  hitherto  received — 
folding  him  for  an  instant  in  her  arms 
«-she  bade  him  adieu,  and  again  sat 
herself  down  in  the  chair  from  which 
she  had  risen. 

Generous  woman!  what  an  effort 
had  she  made  to  conceal  from  her 
lover  the  terrible  fate  that  hung  over 
her  own  headl  The  thought  had 
occurred  to  her  of  escaping  from 
death  and  her  murderous  husband,  by 
immediate  flight  with  Rodolfo — sudi 
a  course  was  surely  justifiable,  and  the 
attempt  could  not  possibly  aggravate 
the  peril  of  her  own  situation ;  but 
she  reflected  on  the  improbability  of 
•success,  and  refused  to  involve  Ro- 
dolfo in  the  certain  destruction  that 
awaited  on  herself. 

Eiactly  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  Angelo  returned.  He  returned 
with  Thisbia,  bearing  in  her  band  the 
▼ial  of  poison.  He  walked  straightway 
to  the  fetter^t  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  had  left  it,  and  in 
the  same  spot — it  bad  not  been  touched. 

*'  Have  you  reflected  madam  ?**  he 
said,  with  the  utmost  sternness  of 
deportment.  **  You  die,  or  yon  dis- 
close the  writer  of  this  letter.  Will 
you  name  him  ?'* 

Gatarina  had  never  for  an  instant 
thought  of  this  side  of  the  alternative. 

''Then  you  drink  this/*  he  said, 
taking  the  vial  from  Thisbia  and 
placing  it  before  her  on  the  table. 

**  Is  it  poison?**  exclaimed  Gatarina. 

*'  It  is  !'*  exclaimed  her  husband. 

Gatarina  Bragadini  had  not  hesi- 
tated a  moment  in  choosing  death  her- 
self rather  than  briiig  destruction  on 
the  head  of  Rodolfo ;  and  if  the  death 
she  was  about  to  die  had  been  ten 
times  more  terrific,  it  never  could 
-have  extorted  from  her  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  that  letter.  But  it  was 
one  thing  for  a  tender  and  affectionate 
woman  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  pre- 
serving her  own  life  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  whom  she  loved,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  possess  the  fortitude  neces- 
sary to  meet  her  own  inevitable  fate. 
She  never  looked  an  instant  at  the 
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alternative  of  escape,  but  she  shrank 
with  terror  from  the  pobon. 

**  You  will  drink  it  madam,**  said 
Angelo,  **  or  I  call  in  those  who  with 
the  axe  or  the  dagger  shall  perform 
their  office  more  rudely.  Even  this 
id  a  lenity.  A  guilty  woman  is  spared 
a  public  execution.*' 

*'  Assassin !  murderer ! "  she  ex- 
cldmed,  «'  1  am  not  guilty.  There  is 
one  whom  I  love — I  tell  you  this— 
and  1  say  it  with  an  innocent  brow. 
I  am  not  guilty,  but  you  wish  to  be- 
lieve it — you  have  got  possession  of  a 
piece  of  paper  you  think  condemns 
me,  and  you  will  hear  nothing.  You 
married  me  for  my  wealth — against 
my  known  attachment — basely  for 
my  wealth — and  what  marriage  has 
it  been  ?  You  have  never  loved  me, 
yet  have  been  jealous  in  the  extreme; 
you  have  kept  me  in  a  prison ;  you 
have  installed  a  mistress  in  my  place. 
To  men  all  things  are  permitted.  Al- 
ways severe,  always  sombre  and  sus- 
picious— never  a  kind  word — happy 
arts  to  will  the  affections  of  a  woman  ! 
And  now  you  come  to  murder  me — 
come  with  this  woman  here,  your 
public  mistress,  who  is  interested  to 
destroy  me— who  seems  already  to 
have  acted  the  part  of  a  spy — wlio 
comes  now  to  assist  in  my  execu- 
tion." 

Angelo  seized  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
and  insisted  cm  her  swallowing  the 
fatal  draught  without  further  delay. 
She  advanced  her  hand  to  the  vial—- 
she  carried  the  deadly  liquor  to  her 
lips — her  courage  failed — she  laid  it 
down  again. 

''No;  I  cannot!*'  she  exclaimed. 
'<  Oh,  'tis  frightful  I  Think,  reflect, 
what  a  horrible  thing  it  is  that  you 
are  doing.  A  woman — a  meek, 
lonely  woman — abandoned  by  all — no 
relative  near  — no  friend — without 
power  to  resist — you  come  and  poison 
ner  in  a  remote  comer  of  her  own 
house." 

Thisbia  could  not  restrain  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  at  her  suffer- 
ing. 

The  despairing  lady  caught  at  it 
as  a  fragile  hope. '  "  Ah  I"  she  said, 
tnming  to  Thisbia,  "  you  sighed — I 
heard  yon— deny  it  not — ^you  have 
some  pity  on  me.  You  see  he  would 
assassinate  me  here — is  it  possible  that 
you  assist  him  in  this  deed  ?  Oh  no ! 
no !  Hold,  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you, 
and  you  will  speak  for  me  to  the  po- 
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desta.  Tell  hi oi)  for  he  will  not  hear 
me,  that  what  he  is  doiag— it  is  horri- 
hie,  execrable.  If  I  offended  you  just 
now,  pardon  me,  madam.  1  am  in- 
nocent— but  he  wilt  believe  nothing. 
Oh,  do  not  tell  me  that  I  most  take 
courage!  Why  am  I  to  have  this 
courage  ?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  a 
woman  —  a  weak,  fearful  woman. 
You  see  I  weep»  because  thb  death 
terrifies  me.  Am  I  not  a  creature  to 
be  pitied,  to  be  spared  ?" 

The  podesta,  foaming  with  rage 
and  impatience,  rushed  out  of  the  room 
to  call  on  those  who  should  perform 
at  once  the  act  which  he  persisted  in 
regarding  as  one  of  justice  as  well  aa 
revenge. 

Thisbia,  as  soon  aa  he  had  left,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
her  better  course  to  take  the  poison. 
Against  the  swords  and  daggers  that 
would  soon  make  their  appearance 
there  could  be  no  resistance — and  for 
their  wounds  no  cure.  She  was  al- 
most in  as  great  an  agony  of  mind  at 
this  moment  as  Catarina  herself.  If 
she  explained  her  meaning  too  clearljr 
she  was  afraid  that  Catarina  wouldt 
by  some  imprudence^  betray  her  se- 
cret ;  and  if  she  could  not  prevail  npon 
her  to  take  the  poison^  her  death  she 
knew  was  inevitable. 

The  step  of  Angelo,  accompanied 
by  other  steps,  was  now  heard  at  the 
door.  She  rushed  towards  it.  "  En- 
ter alone— alone  r*  she  exclaimed^  as 
she  closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  horrid 
group  who  now  approached ;  **  she 
consents — ^she  obeys.*'  He  entered 
alone. 

Catarinat  with  some  vague  hope  that 
she  had  a  friend  in  Thisbia — certain 
that  she  had  an  implacable  enemy  in 
her  husband— drank  the  poison.  Its 
operation  seemed  to  be  almost  instan- 
taneous, and  she  sank  upon  the  floor 
to  all  appearances  dead. 

A  coffin>  as  we  have  already  inti* 
mated,  had  been  prepared,  and  bearers 
were  in  readiness  to  convey  her  to  the 
tomb. 

Thisbia,  by  a  bribe  which  was  suf- 
ficiently munificent  to  have  purchased 
these  men  for  any  act  whatever,  in- 
duced them  to  carry  an  empty  coflin 
to  the  tomb,  and  to  bear  the  body  of 
Catarina  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
deposit  it  on  her  own  bed.  She  also 
gave  orders  to  a  domestic  to  see  that 
two  fleet  horses  were  procured,  and 
.  kept  in  readiness  near  a  private  en- 


trance of  her  house.  She  then  lat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  to  tvak 
the  recovery  of  Catarina—forveBeed 
not  say  that  it  was  a  narcotic,  and  net 
a  poisouy  that  had  been  adminiftteni 
The  little  metal  emeifix  lay  upon  ber 
lap.  "  Ah,  mj  mother  1**  she  ^ 
**  if  this  present  baa  broagbthapptiiev 
to  any  one«  it  has  not  been  to  tlij 
daughter  1** 

But  Rodolfo,  waa  he  all  tUs  time 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place; 
The  same  confidential  maid,  btfiie, 
from  whom  the  apy  of  the  Council  i 
Ten  had,  by  hia  terrible  thretts, «. 
torted  the  letter*  was  in  the  ne^b- 
bouring  oratory  during  the  whole  of 
the  scene  we  have  just  endetfocred 
to  describe ;  and  ahe  made  report  of 
all  that  she  bad  heard  to  Biodolfo. 
Unhappily  her  report  was  far  fna 
correct.  From  her  place  of  eoooeii- 
mentj  and  judging  alone  by  vha 
reached  her  ear,  it  seemed  that  Tbis> 
bia  was  a  partieipantt  a  wiiliog  m- 
complice,  in  the  murder  of  her  b» 
tress.  To  Dafne  it  appeared  that  ifw 
had  not  only  brought  the  poison,  bst 
that  it  was  owing  to  her  that  she  had 
been  finally  persuaded  to  take  it  All 
this  was  carried  to  Rodolfo,  wbo^eoo. 
scions  of  the  just  cause  of  jealonsjiie 
had  given  to  Thiabia,  did  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  this  passion  bad 
led  her  to  assist,  and  probably  to  pro* 
voke,  Angelo  to  the  assassmatloa  of 
Catarina.  He  now  sought  the  home 
of  Thisbia  with  a  heart  foil  of  bitter- 
ness and  revenge. 

He  knocked  at  the  door— be  cnte^ 
ed — Thisbia  met  him  with  a  nielffl- 
choly  smile— was  about  to  aarrateber 
proceedings  and  her  plano^he  ab- 
ruptly silenced  her,  **  It  is  I  wbobaw 
to  speak^it  is  for  you  to  listen."  And 
he  forthwith  overwhelmed  bervitb 
a  torrent  of  reproaches.  "Replf 
not,**  he  continnedf  as  she  atteapted 
to  interrupt  his  vehement  aocasatioM 
'*  Spare  excuse8;--invention»— lie««  I 
know  all.  You  may  well  peroeire-- 
I  know  it  all.  There  was  a  oertiii 
Dafne,  madam,  two  steps  firom  yon- 
separated  by  a  door  only— >in  the  ora- 
tory. There  was  a  oerfaio  Dtfott 
I  sayi  who  saw  much— beard  til--* 
was  close  by.  You  brought  the  ^ 
son — you — will  you  deoy  it?  ^on 
brought  the  poison— and  I— 1  baw 
brought  this  dagger."  And  he  drev 
a  poniard  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it 
before  her  eyes. 
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Thisbia  did  not  shrink  from  the    tbey  relieved    me  from   hunger   to 
-weapon.     But  this  cmel  reeolntion  of    plunge  me  into  vice,     I  know  what 


Rodolfo'a-^taken  ao  suddenly,  upon 
the  first  report,  which  would  not 
admit,  woold  not  hear  of  explanations 
— fell  on  her  like  a  death-blow.  •<  Yon 
bold  me/'  she  said,  **  even  at  this 
price!  Yon  will  kill  me  out  of  love 
for  another — without  a  word  heard. 
Oh,  Rodolfo !  is  it  true  then— tell  me 
from  your  own  month — ^that  you  never 
loTcd  me?** 

«<  Never  1"  exclaimed  Rodolfo. 

««  That  word/'  she  said,  **  kills 
more  than  your  dagger  will" 

«*. Never!"  he  repeated.  **  Love 
for  you,  I  say  it  with  a  boast,  I  never 
felt ;  some  pity,  at  the  most.*' 

**  Ungratefal  man  I — and  she — tell 
me,  did  you  love  her?" 

«<  Did  I  love  her?*'  cried  Rodolfo, 
and  as  well  for  the  torture  of  the  un- 
happy, and,  as  he  believed,  the  guilty 
creature  before  him,  as  the  exprea- 
sion  of  his  own  full  heart,  he  poured 
forth  the  warmest  devotion,  and  la- 
vished bis  enthusiastic  praises  upon 
the  deceased. 

Thisbia  interrupted  him  in  his  ca^ 
reer  ; «'  Well,"  said  she,  with  a  forced 
calmness,  **  if  you  love  her  I  have 
done  well." 

««  Done  well!"  exclaimed  the  fu- 
rious Rodolfo. 

**  Yes,  I  have  done  well.  Are  yon 
quite  sure  what  it  is  I  have  done?" 

**  Sure!  I  tell  you  that  Dafne  was 
there,  and  heard  it  all.  There  were 
but  three  of  them,  she  said,  in  the 
chamber-^the  podesta,  his  wife,  and 
one  whom  they  called  Thisbia ;  and 
she  it  was  who,  by  some  cruel  artifice 
or  dreadful  threat,  induced   her   to 


will  be  said— yon  should  have  died  of 
hunger— as  if  it  was  so  easy  to  die  of 
hunger  at  sixteen.  Yes,  all  compas- 
don  is  for  the  great,  the  noble,  the 
fortunate ;  if  they  weep,  you  console 
them — if  they  do  ill,  you  excuse  them. 
They  may  weep — they  may  complain ; 
for  us  no  fate  is  too  severe.  Poor 
wretch ! — ^go  on— on— utter  no  com- 
plaint^eonceal  your  tears — all  the 
world  is  against  you.  Woman  of 
pteatwre  f  you  were  made  to  sufl^er." 

She  sank  her  head  within  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  aod  remained  silent  for 
a  few  moments.     Then  raising  her 
face,  and  dashing  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  she  continued — **  But  the  heart 
lived  on.   I  cannot  make  you  compre- 
hend me ;  but   I  needed,  as  my  sole 
salvation,  that  I  should  have  some  one 
to  love.     1  was  to  the  world— no  mat- 
ter what ;  bnt  all  1  felt  within — who 
was  to  receive  it,  who  was  to  know  if, 
how  was  it  to  live,  unless  there  was 
some  one  person  to  whom  I  could  be 
noble,  generous,  devoted  ?    I  say  not 
this  to  turn  you  from  your  resolution 
or  to  appease  your  anger.     It  is  not 
possible  you  can  love  me-*-you  say 
you  never  have.     But,   O  Rodolfo! 
to  what  point  of  madness  the  poor  girl 
who  now  speaks  has  loved  you — when 
I  am  dead  you  may,  perhapSf  know. 
And  I — I  was  all  the  while  to  you— • 
a  mere  distraction— a  pastime— so  it 
seems"— 

Rodolfo  impatiently  broke  in  upon 
these  passionate  regrets  of  the  poor 
Thisbia,  reminding  her  of  the  story 
which  the  maid  Dafne  had  reported  to 
him,  and  again  demanding  to  know  if 


drink  the  poison.  What  can  you  say  she  had  any  thing  to  say  in  its  contra- 
diction. 

<•  Well,"  said  Thisbia  in  despair, 
for  she  saw  that  the  mind  of  Rodolfo 
did  not  rest  a  moment  upon  her— 
«*  well,  she  told  you  true — I  did  re- 
venge myself— I  poisoned  her — it  is  I 
who  killed  her." 

*'  You  confess  it,  then,**  cried  Rcu 
dolfo — "you  even  boast  it!** 

«<  Yes,  it  is  I  who  did  it— strike— it 
is  I  who  killed  her-^trike,  I  say*' — 

Rodolfo  plunged  the  dagger  in  her 
side — she  fell. 

**  Give  me  your  band,  Rodolfo,*' 
said  the  fallen  and  dying  girl.  *'  Ob, 
leave  me  thb  hand !  *' — she  said,  as  he 
attempted  to  extricate  it  from  her  hold. 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  Cata*^ 


in  your  defence?' 

**  Oh,  nothing,  Rodolfo!"  answered 
the  generous  and  despairing  girl. 
"  Believe  it  all^believe  it  all— I  wish 
to  die— and  to  die  near  you,  at  your 
feet,  by  your  hand,  is  ul  that  1  can 
now  hope  for ;  it  is  all  you  could  grant 
me,  Rodolfo.  But  hear  me  for  an 
instant.  I  deserve,  I  think,  some  pity, 
though  for  such  as  I  am  the  world  haa 
little  compassion  to  spare.  It  knows 
little,  and  it  cares  less,  what  virtue, 
what  love,  what  courage,  or  devotion, 
may  remain  to  us.  When  I  was  a  child 
I  was  a  mendicant ;  at  sixteen  years  I 
found  myself  in  the  world  without 
bread.  I  was  picked  up  from  the 
streets  by  some  of  your  great  iord^^ 
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rina  was  heard  from  tho  couch  on 
which  she  lay, — Rodolfo  ran  towards 
her*  and  clapped  her  in  his  arms. 

**  Great  God !  thou  art  living  I"  he 
cried,  ''how  hast  then  heen  saved?** 

**  By  me** — said  Thisbia,  endeavooF- 
ing  to  raise  herself— "By  me  I — for 
theel" 

In  vain  did  Rodolfo  run  to  the  ex- 
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nice.  She  is  free — dead  to  the  po- 
desta — dead  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  world — ^living  only  for  you.  Have 
I  not  done  well*  Rodolfo  T' 

He  hung  like  one  dUtracted  over 
the  generous  and  expiring  Thisbia^ 
"  Ah  !*'  said  she  with  a  faiot  smlk, 
which  recalled^  for  the  last  time,  the 
exquisite  grace  and  gr^^ty  of  one  ef 

pi  ring  girl ; — all  succour  was  useless—    the  most  fascinating^  of  women — ^^yon 

all  his  passionate  regret  unavailing. —    will  think  of  me  sometimes^  wiU  yot 

«  Got'*  she  said>  "  to  thy  Catarina ; —    not?     After  alU  you  will  say 

give  yourself  up  to  joy — ^forget  that  I 

am  here.     1  have  deceived  the  podesta. 

I  gave  a  narcotic  instead  of  a  poison. 

Horses  are  ready.      In  three  hours 

you  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  Ve- 


a  good  girl  that  Thisbia. — Let  me  siv 
once  more,  my  Rodolfo..«dien,  af 
Rodolfo** — ^and,  still  holdings  the  hasd 
of  Rodolfoj  she  breathed  herlasL 
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BBRKELET  AND  IDEALISM.* 


Amonq  all  philosophers,  ancient  or 
modem,  we  are  acquainted  vrith  none 
who  presents  fewer  vulnerable  points 
than  Bishop  Berkeley.  His  language,  it 
I  is  true,  has  sometimes  the  appearance 
1  of  paradox ;  but  there  is  nothing  para- 
doxical in  his  thoughts,  and  time  has 
proved  the  adamantine  solidity  of  his 
principles.  With  less  sophistry  than 
the  simplest,  and  with  more  subtlety 
than  the  acutest  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  very  perfection  of  his  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  being  appreciated  by 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  phi- 
losophy of  that  period  was  Just  suffi- 
ciently tinctured  with  common  sense 
to  pass  current  with  the  vulgar,  while 
the  common  sense  of  the  period  was 
just  sufficiently  coloured  by  philosophy 
to  find  acceptance  among  the  learned. 
But  Berkeley,  ingenious  beyond  the 
ingenuities  of  philosophy,  and  unso- 
phisticated beyond  the  artlessness  of 
common  sense,  saw  that  there  was  no 
sincerity  in  the  terms  of  this  partiid 
and  unstable  compromise ;  that  the  po- 
pular opinions,  which  gave  currency 
and  creaence  to  the  theories  of  the  day, 
were  not  the  unadulterated  convictions 
of  the  natural  understanding ;  and  that 
the  theories  of  the  day,  which  professed 
to  give  enlightenment  to  the  popular 
opinions,  were  not  the  genume  off- 
spring of  the  speculative  reason.    In 


endeavouring  to  constmct  a  system  io 
which  this  spurious  coalitioa  shooM 
be  exposed,  and  in  which  our  natural 
convictions  and  our  speciilatire  con- 
clusions should  be  more  firmly  aed 
enduringly  reconciled,  he  neoessarilj 
offended  both  parties,  even  when  be 
i^ipeared  to  .be  giving  way  to  the  (^ 
posite  prejudices  of  each.  He  over- 
stepped the  predilections  both  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  His  ei- 
treme  subtlety  was  a  stumblingbloek 
in  the  path  of  the  phUoaopbers;  and 
his  extreme  simplicity  was  more  tbsa 
the  advocates  of  common  sense  vat 
inclined  to  bargain  for. 

But  the  history  of  philosophy  re- 
pairs any  injustice  which  may  be  dooe 
to  philosophjr  itself:  and  the  doctrines 
of  Berkeley,  incomplete  as  they  i^ipear 
when  viewed  as  the  isolated  tenets  of 
an  individual,  and  short  as  tbej  so 
no  doubt  fell,  in  his  bands,  of  their 
proper  and  ultimate  expression,  ae- 

Suire  a  fuller  and  a  profounder  signi- 
canoe  when  studied  m  connexion  vitb 
the  speculations  which  have  since  (<A- 
lowed  in  their  train.  The  great  pro- 
blems of  humanity  have  no  room  to 
work  themselves  out  within  the  limits 
of  an  individual  mind.  Time  alone 
weaves  a  canvass  wide  enough  to  do 
justice  to  their  true  proportions ;  and 
a  few  broad  strokes  is  sdl  Uiat  the  ge- 


*  ^^  A  Review  of  Berkeley*!  Theory  of  Vision,  detigned  to  tbow  the  emoiuid 
that  celebrated  •peealation."  By  Samael  Bailey,  anthor  of  "  Caaaya  on  the 
and  Pablication  of  OpinioDi,"  die.     London :  Ridgway.     1842.   ' 
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842.1  Berkeley 

lius  of  ^any  one  man,  however  gifted, 
s  permittcKi  to  add  to  the  mighty  and 
llimitable  work.    It  is  therefore  no 
reproach  to  Berkeley  to  say  that  he  left 
:iis   labours  incomplete ;  that  he  was 
frequently  misunderstood,  that  his  rea- 
sonings fell  short  of  their  aim,  and  that 
he  perhaps  failed  to  carry  with  him 
the  unreserved  and  permanent  convic- 
tions of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  philosophy 
shows  how  much  the  science  of  man 
is  indebted  to  his  researches.     He  cer- 
tainly was  the  first  to  stamp  the  inde- 
lible impress  of  his  powerful  under- 
standing^  on  those  principles  of  our 
natiwe,  which,  since  his  time,  have 
brightened  into  imperishable    truths 
in   the  light  of  genuine  speculation. 
Ills  genius  was  the  first  to  swell  the 
current  of  that  mighty  stream  of  tend- 
ency towards  which  all  modem  medi- 
tation flows — the  great  gulf-stream  of 
Absolute  Idealism. 

The  peculiar  endowment  by  which 
Berkeley  was  distinguished,  far  beyond 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
and  far  beyond  almost  every  philoso- 
pher who  has  succeeded  him,  was  the 
eye  he  had/or /Jicto,  and  the  singular 
pertinacity  with  which  he  refused  to 
be  dislodged  from  his  hold  upon  them. 
The  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  nothing 
but  the  fact,  was  the  clamorous  and 
incessant  demand  of  his  intellect,  in 
whatever  direction  it  exercised  itself. 
Nothing  else,  and  nothing  less,  could 
satisfy  his  intellectual  cravings.    No 
man  ever  delighted  less  to  expatiate  in 
the  regions  of  the  occult,  the  abstract, 
the  impalpable,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
unknown.    His  heart  and  soul  clung 
with  inseparable  tenacity  to  the  con- 
crete  realities  of  the  universe;   and 
with    an    eye  uninfluenced  by  spu- 
rious  theories,   and  unperverted    by 
false  knowledge,  he  saw  directly  into 
the  very  life  of  things.    Hence  he  was 
a  speculator  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  speculation  is  not  the  art  of 
devising  ingenious  hypotheses,  or  of 
drawing  subtle  conclusions,  or  of  plau- 
sibly manceuvring  abstractions.  Strict- 
ly and  properly  speaking,  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  true  facts,  and  of  un- 
«eeingr  false  ones;    a  simple  enough 
accomplishment  to  all  appearance,  but 
nevertheless  one  which,  considered  in 
its  application  to  the  study  of  human 
nature,  is  probably  the  rarest,  and,  at 
any  rate,  has  been  the  least  success- 
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fully  cultivated,  of  all  the  endowments 
of  intelligence. 

What  a  rare  and  transcendent  gift 
this  faculty  is,  and  how  highly  Berkeley 
was  endowed  with  it,  will  be  made 
more  especially  apparent  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  his  great  discoveries 
on  the  subject  of  vision.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  those 
broader  and  more  fully  developed  doc- 
trines of  Idealisra  to  which  his  specu- 
lations on  the  eye  were  but  the  ten- 
tative herald  or  preliminary  stepping- 
stone. 

People  who  have  no  turn  for  philo- 
sophic research,  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  discussions  on  the  subject  of  mat- 
ter are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  something,  either  pro  or  con, 
concerning  the  existence  of  this  dis- 
puted entity.    No  wonder,  then,  that 
they  should  regard  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy as  a  most  frivolous  and  inane 
pursuit.    But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  these  discussions  have  no 
such  object  in  view.    Matter  and  its 
existence  is  a  question  about  which 
they  have  no  direct  concern.     They 
are   entirely  subservient  to   the   far 
greater  end  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  our  own  nature.     This  is  their 
sole  and  single  aim ;  and  if  such  know- 
ledge could  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means,  these  investigations  would  cer- 
tainly never    have    encumbered    the 
pages  of  legitimate  enquiry.    But  it  is 
not  so  to  be  obtained.     The  laws  of 
thought  can  be  discovered  only  by 
vexing,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  problem 
respecting  the   existence  of  matter. 
Therefore,  to  those  interested  in  these 
laws,  we  need  make  no  further  apo- 
logy for  disturbing  the  dust  which  has 
gatnered  over  the  researches  on  this 
subject  of  our  country's  most  pro- 
found, but  most  misrepresented  philo- 
sopher. 

Berkeley  is  usually  said  to  have  de- 
nied the  existence  of  matter;  and  in 
this  allegation  there  is  something 
which  is  true  combined  with  a  great 
deal  more  that  is  false.  But  what  is 
matter  ?  That  is  matter,  said  Dr  John- 
son, once  upon  a  time,  kicking  his  foot 
against  a  stone — a  rather  peremptory 
explanation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
for  which  Berkeley,  to  use  the  doctor*s 
own  language,  would  have  hvggedhim. 
The  great  Idealist  certainly  never 
denied  the  existence  of  matter  in  the 
sense  in  which  Johnson  understood  it. 
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As  the  touched,  the  seen,  the  heard,     the  reality  and  the  appearance  of  ob- 
the  smelled,  and  the  tasted,  he  admitted    jects,  and  repudiating'  the  baadess  hy 


and  maintained  its  existence  as  readily 
and  completely  as  the  most  illiterate 
and  unsophisticated  of  mankind. 

In  what  sense,  then,  was  it  that 
Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter? He  denied  it  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  multitude  understood  it, 
but  solely  in  the  sense  in  which  pAtZo- 
eophen^  understood  and  explained  it. 
And  what  was  it  that  philosophers 
understood  by  matter  P  They  under- 
stood bv  it  an  occult  something  which, 
in^  itself  is  nof  touched,  not  seen,  not 
heard,  wji  smelled,  and  not  tasted ;  a 
phantom- world  lyinr  behind  the  visi- 
ble and  tangible  universe,  and  which, 
though  constituting  in  their  estimation 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  reality, 
is  vet  never  itself  brought  within  the 
sphere  or  apprehension  of  the  senses. 
Thus,  under  the  direction  of  a  mis- 
g^ded  imagination,  they  fancied  that 
Uie  sensible  qualities  which  we  perceive 
in  things,  were  copies  of  other  occult 
qualities  of  which  we  have  no  percep- 
tion ;  and  that  the  whole  sensible 
world  was  the  unsubstantial  represen- 
tation of  another  and  real  world,  hid- 
den entirely  from  observation,  and  in- 
accessible to  aU  our  faculties. 

Now  it  was  against  this  metaphysi- 
cal phantom  of  the  brain,  this  crotchet- 
world  of  philosophers,  and  against  it 
alone,  that  all  the  attacks  of  Berkeley 
were  directed.  The  doctrine  that  the 
realities  of  things  were  not  made  for 


pothesis  of  a  world  existing  unknown 
and  unperceived,  he  resolutdy  main- 
tained tnat  what  are  called  the  sensible 
shows  of  thinflfs  are  in  truth  the  verj 
things  themselves. 

The  precise  point  of  thia  polemie 
between  Berkeley  and  the  philosophen^ 
is  so  admirably  stated  in  the  writings 
of  David  Hume,  that  we  feel  we  can- 
not do  justice  to  the  subject  without 
quoting  his  simple  and  p^^icuou 
words — ^premising,  however,  that  the 
arch  sceptic  had  bis  own  good  reasons 
for  not  doing  full  justice  to  his  grot 
forerunner.  Nothing  indeed  was  fur- 
ther from  his  intention  than  the  wish 
that  the  world  should  Imow  the  side 
which,  in  this  controversy,  Berkeley 
had  so  warmly  espoused.  Had  be  for- 
nished  this  information,  he  wrould  lu^e 
fhistrated  the  whole  scope  of  his  ova 
observations. 

"  Men,"  says  Hume,  **  are  carried  br 
a  natural  instinct  or  prepossessioD  to 
repose  faith  in  their  senses.  Whea 
they  follow  this  blind  and  powerfnl 
instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose 
the  very  images  presented  to  the  senses 
to  ^  tiie  external  objects,  and  never 
entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one 
are  nothing  but  representations  of  the 
other.  But  this  universal  and  primair 
opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed 
by  the  slightest  philosophy,  whieh 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be 
present  to  the  mind  but  an  tMsageor 


man,  and  that  he  must  rest  satisfied    perception.  So  far,  then,  we  are  neces- 


with  their  mere  appearances,  was  re- 
garded, and  rightly  regarded  b^  him, 
as  the  parent  of  scepticism,t  vith  all 
her  desolating  train.  He  saw  that 
philosophy,  in  giving  up  the  reality 
immediately  within  her  grasp,  in  favour 
of  a  reality  supposed  to  be  less  delusive, 
which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  expe- 
rience, resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable, 
who,  carrying  a  piece  of  meat  across  a 
river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his 
jaws,  while,  with  foolish  greed,  he 
snatched  at  its  shadow  in  the  stream. 


sitated  by  reasoning  to  (»>ntnMiict  or 
depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of 
nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  oor 
senses.  But  here  philosophy  fiod^ 
herself  extremely  embarrassed,  when 
she  would  justify  this  new  syston,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of 
the  sceptics.  She  can  no  longer  plesd 
the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct 
of  nature,  for  that  led  us  to  a  quite 
different  system,  which  is  acknowledgol 
fallible  and  even  erroneous.     And  to 


The  doglost  his  dinner,  and  philosophy  justify  this   pretended    philosophical 

let  go  her  secure  hold  upon  the  truth,  system  by  a  cnain  of  clear  and  convin- 

He  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgar,'  oiog  argument,  or  even  any  appearance 

who  recognise  no  distinction  between  of  argument,  exceeds  the  power  of  all 


I 


•  Berkeley*!  Works :  0/  the  Prineiplei  of  ffuman  Knowledge,  eec  35.  37,  56. 
First  Dialogue,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  111.  Second  Dialogue,  fol.  i.  p.  159.  Thml  Dia. 
logue,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  222.     Ed.  1820. 

t  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  see.  86,  87. 
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xxrxiSLjk   capacity.**     Theo  follows  the 
Limous  sceptical  dilemma  which  was 
Lever,   before  or  since,  so  clearly  and 
brcibly  put.  *'  Do  you,"  he  contmues, 
[firstly,)  **  follow  the  instinct  and  pro- 
pensities of  nature  in  assenting  to  the 
v^eracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  you 
to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or 
sensible    image  is  the  external  object^ 
CXken,  secondly,)  '*  Do  you  disclaim  this 
principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions 
are  only  renreeentaiione  of  something 
external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your 
natural  propensities  and  more  obvious 
sentiments;  and  yet  are  not  able  to 
satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never 
find   any  convincing  argument  from 
experience,  to  prove  that  the  percep- 
tions are  connected  with  any  external 
objects."  * 

Now,  when  a  man  constructs  a  di- 
lemma, it  is  well  that  he  should  see 
that  both  of  its  horns  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  gore  to  the  quick  any  luckless 
opponent  who  may  throw  himself  upon 
either  of  their  points.    But  Hume  nad 
only  tried  the  firmness  and  sharpness 
of  the  second  horn  of  this  dilemma ; 
and  certwnly  its  power  of  punishing 
had  been  amply  proved  by  Uie  merci- 
lessness  with  which  it  had  lacerated, 
during  every  epoch,  the  body  of  specu- 
lative science.   But  he  had  left  untried 
the  temper  of  the  other  horn.     In  the 
triumph  of  his  overweening  scepticism, 
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he  forgot  to  examine  this  alternative 
antler,  no  doubt  considering  its  aspect 
too  menacing  to  be  encountered  even 
by  the  most  fool-hardy  assailant.  But 
the  horn  was  far  less  formidable  than 
it  looked.  Berkeley  had  already 
thrown  himself  upon  it,  and  though  he 
did  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  a  cushion 
of  down,  he  was  not  one  whit  damaged 
in  the  encounter.  "  /  follow,'*  says  he, 
embracing  the  first  of  the  alternatives, 
^  /  follow  the  instincts  and  preposses- 
sions of  nature.  /  assent  to  the  vera- 
city of  sense,  and  /  believe  that  the 
very  perception  or  sensible  image  ie 
the  external  object,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  will  I  consent  *  to  disclaim 
this  principle.*  Your  philosophy — your 
more  rational  opinions — ^your  system 
of  representation — your  reasonings 
which,  you  say,  necessitate  me  to  de- 
part fix>m  my  primary  instincts — all 
these  I  give,  without  reservation,  to 
the  winds.  And  now,  what  do  you 
makeoffneff  And  if  he  had  answered 
thus,  as  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
done  had  he  been  alive,  for  such  a 
reply  is  in^  harmony  wil^  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  we  do  not, 
indeed,  see  what  Hume,  with  all  his 
subtle  dialect,  could  have  made  of  him. 
But  the  champion  of  common  sense — 
he  alone  who  could  have  foiled  the 
prince  of  sceptics  at  his  own  weapons, 
was  dead,{  and  the  cause  had  mllen 
into  the  hands  of  Dr  Reid,  a  far  easier 


*  Hinne'a  Philotophical  Worki,  vol.  iv.  pp.  177,  178«  179.  Ed.  1826.  We  have 
abridged  the  pouag^,  but  have  altered  none  of  Hame*s  eipreaaions. 

t  Vide  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  200,  203.— If  the  anachronism  were  no 
objection,  a  'verj  happy  and  appropriate  motto  for  Berkeley'i  works  would  be — 

"  Spernit  ffumum  fugiente  penna." 

HoRACK,  Od,  ill.  2.  24. 
T^ich  we  would  thus  translate — **  He  sets  Hume  at  defiance  with  mptn^  which  the 
sceptic  cannot  trip."  David  Hume,  however,  was  a  very  great  man-> great  as  a  his« 
tortan,  ss  every  one  admits  ;  but  greater  still  as  a  philosopher :  for  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  what  a  blank,  but  for  him,  the  whole  speculative  science  of  Europe  for  the 
last  leventy  years  would  have  been.  If  the  reaider  wishes  to  see  the  character  of  hit 
writings,  and  the  scope  of  the  seeptteal  philosophy  fairly  appreciated,  we  beg  to  refer 
him  to  aa  article  in  the  Edinburgh  RetdeWt  (Vol.  LII.  p.  I9<6,  et  seq..  Art.  Philosophy 
of  Perception,)  written  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  contains 
more  condenied  thought  and  more  eondensed  learning  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
smilar  number  of  pages  in  our  language,  on  any  subject  whatever.  It  gives  us  great 
pleasare  to  see  that  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  philosopher,  extracted  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  have  been  translated  into  Trench  (Paris,  18140)  by  M.  Peisse,  a 
very  competent  translator,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  work  an  introduction  of  his  own, 
not  novorthy  of  the  profound  disquisitions  that  follow. 

X  Wat  dead.  This  is  not  precisely  true,  for  Hume's  Treatiee  of  Human  Nature, 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken^  was  published  in  1739,  and  Berkeley  did  not 
die  until  1753.  But  we  explain  it  by  saying  that  Hume's  woik  fell  dead-bom  fh)m 
(be  press,  and  did  not  attraot  any  degree  of  attention  tmtil  long  alter  Its  pablieatton; 
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customer,  who,  when  he  could  not  80  far,  tiien,  there  does  not  appear  to 
avoid  both  horas  of  the  dilemma^  pre-  be  much  justice  in  the  ordlDarr  alk- 
ferred  to  encounter  the  second  as  ap-     gation,  that  Berkeley  discredited  the 


parently  the  less  mitefaieTOUs  of  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  denied 

two.  the  existence  of  the  material  universe. 

The  first  great  point  then  on  which  Ue  merely  denied  the  distinction  be- 

Berkeley  differed  from  the  ordinarr  tween  thin^  and  their  appearancei, 

philosophical  doctrine,  add  sided  with  and  maintained  that  the  thin^  mu  the 

the  vulgar,  is  that  he  contended,  with  appearance,  and  that  the  i^peara»!« 

the  whole  force  of  his  intellect,  for  was  the  thing.     But   this   averuMpc 

the  inviolable  identity  of  objects  and  brings  us  into  the  very  thidk  of  Ue 

the  appearances  of  objects.     The  .ex*  difficulties  of  the  qnwtion.     For  dees 

ternal  world  in  Uwl/t  and  the  external  it  not  imply  that  the  external  world 

world  in  reUtiee  Amm^  wasftphikaophie  exists  only  in  so  fur  as  it  is  perceived— 

distiaetiott  wUeh  he  refused  to  recog-  that  its  esse,  as  Berkeley  say^  is  per- 


Id  his  creed,  the  substantive  dpi;  that  its  existence  is  its  being 
and  the  phenomenal  were  one.  And,  perceived,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  per- 
though  he  has  been  accused  of  sacri-  ceived,  it  would  not  exist  ?  At  fint 
iicin^  the  substance  to  the  shadow —  sight  the  averment  certainly  does  inl- 
and though  he  still  continues  to  be  ply  something  very  like  all  this;  fSeri- 
charged,  by  every  philosophical  writer,  fore,  we  must  now  be  extremdy  can-  •' 
with  reducing  all  things  to  ideas  in  tious  how  we  proceed, 
the  mind,  he  was  guilty  of  no  such  We  have  already  remarked  thaX 
absurdity,  at  least  when  interpreted  Berkeley,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of 
by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter  of  his  common  sense,  frequently  appeared  to 
speculations.  Nay,  the  very  letter  of  overshoot  the  mark,  ana  to  give  vent 
his  philosophy,  in  general,  forestalls,  to  opinions  which  somewhat  staggend 
and  bears  him  up  against,  all  the  cavils  even  the  simplest  of  the  vulgar,  sod 
of  his  opponents.  His  own  words,  in  seemed  less  reconcilable  with  the  cb- 
answer  to  these  allegations,  are  the  vious  sentiments  of  nature,  than  the 
following.  "  No,"  says  he,  addressing  philosophical  doctrines  themsdres 
his  antagonist  Hylas,  who  is  advo-  which  they  were  brought  forwaid  to 
eating  the  common  opinion  of  plulo-  supplant.  And  the  opinion  now  stated 
sophers,  and  pressing  against  him  the  is  the  most  startling  of  these  tenets, 
objections  ws  have  spoken  of, — "  No,  and  one  which,  to  all  appearance,  is 
I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  calculated  rather  to  endamage  than  to 
ideas,  but  rather  ideas  into  things ;  help  the  cause  which  it  is  intended  to 
since  those  immediate  objects  of  per-  support.  But,  in  advancing^  it,  Ber- 
ception,  which,  according  to  you,  are  keley  knew  perfeetlv  well  what  he  wis 
only  appearances  of  things,  /take  to  about;  and  though  he  is  fiu*  from  hav- 
be  the  real  things  themselves."  iug  fenced  it  with  all  the  rei|uiaite 
*^  Things!"  rejoins  Hylas, '^ you  may  explanations— and  though  be  did  not 
pretend  what  you  please ;  but  it  is  succeed  in  putting  it  in  a  Tery  clear 
certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  light,  or  in  ^ving  it  an  adequate  and 
empty  forms  of  things,  the  outside  of  ultimate  form  of  expression  —  or  in 
which  only  strikes  the  senses."  obviating  all  the  carils  and  strong 
"  What  you,"  answers  Berkeley,  objections  to  which  it  was  exposed— or 
'*  what  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  in  sounding  the  depths  of  its  almost 
outside  of  things,  seem  to  me  the  very  unfathomable  significance ;  still  he  felt» 
things  themselves.  •  .  .  We  both,  with  the  instinct  of  a  prophet,  that  u 
therefore,  agree  in  this,  that  we  per-  was  a  stronghold  of  impregnable  truth, 
ceive  only  sensible  forms ;  but  herein  and  that  in  resting  on  it,  he  was  trvad- 
we  differ,  you  will  have  them  to  be  ing  on  a  firm  footing  of  fact  which 
empty  appearances,  I,  real  beings.  In  could  never  be  swept  away.  Time,  and 
short,  you  do  not  trust  your  senses,  the  labours  of  his  successors,  have  doiK 
Ida,"*  for  him  what  the  span  of  one  nian*s  fifC) 


and  when  at  length,  after  a  lapse  of  many  yean,  the  proper  tfme  for  answering  it 
arrived,  on  account  of  the  general  notoriety  which  it  had  suddonly  obtained^  that  then 
Burkeley  was  no  more. 

•  Berkeley's  Worki,  vol.  I.  p.  201.     Ed.  1820. 
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as  when  she  resisted  the  pressure  of 
all  the  generations  of  her  children. 
But  do  we  not  see,  that  in  holding  this 
belief  we  haye  violated,  at  the  very 


nd  span  too,  we  may  say,  of  one  man*s 
atellecty  capacious  as  his  undoubtedly 
ras,    prevenied  him  doing  for  him- 

^We  sliall  admit,  then,  that  Berkeley  outset,  the  essential  conditions  of  our 

Aolds  that  matter  has  no  existence  in-  question  ?  We  bound  ourselves  to  an- 

lependentlyofmind — that  mind,  if  en-  nihilate  the  percipient  in  thought,  to 

birely  removed,  would  involve  in  its  keep  him  ideally  excluded  from  the 

do'wnfall  the  absolute  annihilation  of  scene,  and  having  done  this,  we  pro- 

maMer.   And  admitting  this,  we  think,  fessed  ourselves  ready  to  believe  and 

at  me  same  time,  that  we  can  afford  a  maintain  that  the  universe  would  pre- 

perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  serve  its  place  and  discharge  its  func- 

stran^e  and  difficult  a  paradox,  and  re-  tions  precisely  the  same  as  heretofore. 

solve   a  knot  which  Berkeley  was  the  But  in  thinking  of  the  bright  sky,  and 

first  to  loosen,  but  which  he  certainly  of  the  green  grass,  and  of  the  loud 

did  not  explicitly  untie.  The  question  thunder,  and  of  the  solid  earth,  we 

is  :  supposing  ourselves  away  or  anni-  have  not  kept  him  excluded  fnm  the 

hilated,  would  the  external  world  con-  scene,   but   have   brought    back   in 

Unue  to  exist  as  heretofore— or  would  thought  the  very  percipient  being  whom 

it  vanish  into  nonentity?    But  the  we  supposed,  but  moat  erroneously  sop* 

terms  of  this  question  involve  a  pre-  posed,  we  had  abstracted  ttom  bis  place 

liminary  question,  which  must  first  of  m  the  creation.     For  wliat  is  this 

ail  be  disposed  of.    Mark  what  these  brightness  and  this  greenness  but  an 

terms  are ;  they  are  comprised  in  the  ideal  vision,  whiefa  cannot  be  thought 

words,  ^  eappoeing  ourselves  away  or  of  unless  man's  eyesight  be  incarnated 

anmhUated,      But  can  we  suppose  our-  wflh  it  in  one  inseparable  conception  ? 

selves  away  or  anmhilated  ?  If  we  call  Nature  herself,  we  may  say,  has  so 

— then  we  promise  to  proceed  at  onee  ta  heaten  up  U^eiher  sight  and  colour,  that 

give  a  cat^orical  answer  to  the  qttesflon  man's  faculty  of  abstraction  is  utterly 

just  put.    But  if  we  cannot— tnen  the 


prime  condition  of  the  question  not 
being  purified,  the  question  itself  has 
not  been  intelligibly  asked ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  expect  to  receive  a  ra- 
tional or  intelligible  answer.  Should 
this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  we  have  been  imposing 
upon  ourselves,  and  have  only  mis- 
takenly imagined  ourselves  to  be  ask- 
ing a  (question  which  in  truth  we  are 
fu^/askmg. 

Can  we,  then,  concdve  ourselves  re- 
moved or  annihilated  ?  is  this  thought 
a  possible  or  conceivable  supposition  P 
Let  us  try  it  by  the  test  of  experience, 
by  hypotheticidly  answering  the  origi- 
nal question,  in  the  first  jmce^  in  Sie 
affirmative,  and  by  saying  that,  al- 
though we  conceive  ourselves  and  all 
percipient  beings  annihilated,  still  the 
great  universe  of  matter  would  main- 
tain its  place  as  fijmly  and  as  faith- 
fully  as  before.  We  believe,  then,  that 


powerless  to  dissolve  the  charmed 
union.  The  two  (supposed)  elements 
are  not  two,  but  only  one,  for  they 
cannot  be  separated  m  thought  even 
by  the  craft  of  the  subtlest  analysis. 
It  is  God*s  synthesis,  and  man  cannot 
analyze  it.  And  further,  what  b  the 
loud  thunder,  and  what  is  the  sounding 
sea,  without  the  ideal  restoration  of  the 
hearing  being  whom  we  professed  to 
have  thought  of  as  annihilated  ?  And 
finally,  what  is  the  solidity  of  the  rocks 
and  mountains  but  that  which  is  con- 
ceived to  respond  to  the  touch  and 
tread  of  some  human  percipient,  ideally 
restored  to  traverse  their  unyielding 
and  everlasting  heights  f 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  here  imagine 
that  we  are  imposing  a  quibble  both 
on  ourselves  and  him,  and  that  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  our- 
selves ideaily  removed,  yet  that  we  are 
perfectly  able  to  conceive  ourselves 
actually  removed  out  of  the  universe, 


were  there  no  eye  actually  present  to    leaving  its  existence  unaltered  and  en- 
behold  them,  tne  sky  would  be  as      ~       ~ 


bright,  and  the  grass  as  green,  as 
if  fiiey  were  gazed  upon  by  ten  mil- 
lion witnesses :  that,  though  there  were 
no  ear  present  to  hear  them,  the  thun- 
der would  roar  as  loudly,  and  the  sea 
soand  as  tempestuously  as  before ;  and 
that  the  firm-set  earth,  though  now 
deserted  by  man,  would  remain  as  solid 


tire ;  but  a  small  degree  of  reflection 
mav  satisfy  him  that  this  distinction 
will  not  help  him  in  the  least.  For, 
what  is  this  universe  which  the  reader, 
after  conceiviuff  himself,  as  he  thinks, 
actually  away  from  it,  has  left  behind 
him  unmutilated  and  entire  P  We  ask 
him  to  tell  us  something  about  it. 
But  when  he  attempts  to  do  so,  he  wiU 
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invariably  find  the  constitution  of  bis 
nature  to  be  such,  that  instead  of  being 
able  to  tell  us  any  thing  about  it, 
he  is  compelled  to  revert  to  a  de- 
scription ot  bis  own  human  percep- 
tions of  it — perceptions  which,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  left  altogether  out 
of  the  account ;  for  what  he  is  bound 
to  describe  to  us  is  the  uniyerse  it- 
self, abstracted  from  all  those  im- 
pressions of  it  which  were  supposed 
to  be  non-existent.  But  this  is  what 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  describe.  A 
man  declares  that  if  he  were  annihila- 
ted the  universe  would  still  exist.  But 
what  universe  would  still  exist  ?  The 
bright,  the  green,  the  solid,  the  sapid, 
the  odoriferous,  the  extended,  and  the 
figured  universe  would  still  exist — 
Certainly  it  would.  But  this  catalogue 
comprises  the  series  of  your  perceptions 
of  the  universe,  and  this  is  not  what 
we  want;  this  is  precisely  what  you 
undertook  no/  to'  give  us.  In  mixing 
up  the  thought  of  these  perceptions 
with  the  universe,  professedly  thought 
to  exist  independently  of  them,  you 
have  transg^rf^sed  the  stipulated  terms 
of  the  question — ^the  conclusion  from 
wbich  is,  that  in  supposing  yourself 
annihilated,  yoa  did  not  suppose  your- 
self annihilated — ^you  took  yourself 
back  into  being  in  the  very  same 
breath  in  which  you  puffed  yourself 
away  into  nonenti^. 

We  must  here  beg  to  guard  our- 
selves most  particularly  against  the 
imputation  of  having  said,  that  in  think- 
ing of  the  external  universe  man  thinks 
only  of  his  own  perceptions  of  it ;  or 
that,  when  he  has  it  actually  present 
before  him,  be  is  conscious  imfy  of  the 
impressions  which  it  makes  upon  him. 
Tlus  is  a  doctrine  very  commonly  es- 
poused by  the  idealistic  writers.  It  is 
a  tempting  trap  into  which  they  have 
all  been  too  prone  to  fall ;  and  Berke- 
ley himself--and  a  man  as  great  as  he 
— Fichte,  have  not  altogether  escaped 
the  snare.  But  it  cuts  up  the  very 
roots  of  genuine  speculative  idealism, 
and  controverts  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  on  which  it  rests.  This  prin- 
ciple, we  may  remind  the  reader,  is  that 
the  thing  it  the  appearance,  and  that 
the  appearance  is  the- thing;  that  the 
object  is  our  perception  of  it,  and  that 
our  perception  of  it  is  the  object ;  in 
short,  that  these  two  are  convertible 
ideas,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  are 
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which  we  are  able  to  distingaish  be- 
tween objects  and  our  perceptions  cf 
objects,  between  things  and  the  appear- 
ances of  things — a  doctrine  which,  if 
admitted,  (ana  admit  it  we  most,  if  ire 
use  the  word  only  In  the  applieatii/a 
alluded  to  above,)  would  leave  this  as 
the  distinction  between    realism  tsd 
idealism — that  whereas  the  former  se- 
parates objects  from  our  perceptioi^ 
them  for  the  purpose  of  preservtMg  Xht 
objects,  the  latter  separates  the  two  fv 
the  purpose  of  amdhUaiing  the  objects. 
And  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  preoielj 
the  distinction  between  sporious  ml- 
ism  and  spurious  idealism.    They  bodi 
found  upon  the  assumed  capabilitv  of 
making    this  abstraction,    only  di€r 
differ,  as  we  have  sdd,  herein,  Uiat  Hbt 
one  makes  it  in  order  to  preserve  the 
objects,  and  the  other  in  order  to  de- 
stroy Uiem.     But   genuine  idesHsin, 
loolung  only  to  the  fact,  and  instructed 
by  the  unadulterated  dictates  of  com- 
mon sense,  denies  altogether  the  capa- 
bility of   making    the   abstractioD— 
denies  that  we  can  separate  in  thoufbt 
olyectsand  perceptions  ai  aO;  and  heoee 
this  system  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  either  with  the  preservation  or  witii 
the  destruction  of  the  material  umverse : 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  identical,  in  iu 
length,  and  in  its  breadth,  and  in  its 
whole  significance,  with  genuine  im- 
perverted  realism,  which  just  as  stoutly 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  <^ieratioii 
of  this  pretended  faculty.     Let  us  be- 
ware, then,  of  maintuntng  that  man,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  external  om- 
verse,  has  only  his  own  perceptioiis  cr 
impressions  to  deal  with.     It  was  this 
unwary  averment  which  gave  rise  to 
the  systems,  on  the  one  hand,  of  sub- 
jective ideaUsm,  vrith  all  its  hamper- 
ing absurdities;   and,   on   the  other 
hand,  of  hypothetical  realism,  with  aQ 
its  unwarrantable    and    unsatis^ng 
conclusions. 

To  return  to  our  questioD.  It 
seems  certain,  then,  that  the  question— 
Would  matter  exist  if  man  were  anni- 
hilated P — cannot  be  intdJigibly  asked, 
when  we  consider  it  as  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  because  it  is  clear  that 
its  terms  cannot  be  complied  with. 
Conceiving  the  uniyerse  to  remain 
entire,  we  cannot  eoncdve  onrsehes 
as  abstracted  or  removed  ftmn  its 
sphere.  We  tiiink  ourselves  back,  in 
the  very  moment  in  which  we  think 
one  and  the  samei<{ea.  But  this  use  of  ourselves  away, 
the  word  oniy  implies  that  we  possess  But,  m  M«  second  jdaee^  sappose 
a  faculty  of  abstraction,  in  yirtiie  of    that  we  attempt  to  answer  the  qnestioa 
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I  the  n^ative,  and  to  maintain  that 
le  material  universe  would  no  longer 
scist  if  -we  and  all  percipient  beings 
rere  annihilated :  how  will  this  hypo- 
tietical  con<dusion  help  us  out  of  the 
ifficulty    -which   hampers,  the   very 
nunciation  of  the  problem  P    We  are 
ware  that  this  is  the  favourite  con- 
lusion  of  idealism  as  commonly  un- 
lerstood,   and  it  is  a  conclusion  not 
iltogether  uncountenanced  by  the  rea- 
lonin^  of  Berkeley  himself.    But  still 
;he  form  of  Idealism  which  espouses 
uiy  such  conclusion,  is  unguarded  and 
shortsighted  in   the   extreme.     The 
ampler  and  more  wary  system  refuses 
to  nave  any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  for 
this  system  sees  that,  when  the  ques- 
tion IS  attempted  to  be  answered'  in 
the  negative,  the  conditions  of  its  state- 
ment are  not  one  whit  more  faithfully 
discharge  than  they  were  when  a 
reply  was  supposed  to  be  given  to  it  in 
the  affirmative.     For  let  us  try  the 
point.     LfCt  us  say  that,  man  being 
annihilated,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  external  universe ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  there  would  be  universal  colour- 
lessness, universal  silence,  universal 
impalpability,  universal  tastelessness, 
and  so  forth.    But  universal  colour- 
lessness, universal  silence,  universal 
impalpability,  universal  tastelessness, 
and  so  forth,  are  just  as  much  pheno- 
mena requiring,  m  thought,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  ideal  percipient  endowed 
with  sight  and  hearing  and  taste  and 
touch,  as  their  more  positive  oppoeites 
were  phenomena  requiring  sucn  a  per- 
cipient. Non-existenee  itself  is  a  phe- 
i   nomenon  requiring  a  percipient  present 
to  apprehend  it,  just  as  much  as  exist- 
ence IS.   No  external  world  is  no  more 
no  external  world  without  an  ideal 
percipient,  than  an  external  world  is 
an  external  world  without  an  ideal 
percipient.    Therefore,  in  saying  that 
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question  is  unanswerable— not  because 
it  eannot  be  answered,  but  because  it 
t»nnot  be  asked. 

Now  for  the  great  truth  to  which 
these  observations  are  the  precursor. 
We  have  already  taken  occasion  to 
remark,  that  discussions  of  the  kind 
we  are  engaged  in  are  carried  on,  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  with  respect  to  the  existence 
or  the  non-existence  of  the  material 
universe,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of  the 
laws  of  human  thought  which  may  be 
evolved  in  the  course  of  the  research. 
Now,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  train  of  our  present  specu* 
lation  is  this — that  no  question  and  no 
proposition  whatever  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  entertained  which  involves 
the  supposition  of  our  annihilation.  It 
is  an  irreversible  law  of  human  thought, 
that  no  such  idea  can  be.  construed  to 
the  mind  by  any  eflbrt  of  the  under- 
standing, or  rationally  articulated  by 
any  power  q£  language.  We  cannot, 
and  we  d(>^think  it ;  we  only  (kink  that 
we  think  it.  And  upon  the  basis  of  this 
law,  and  upon  it  alone,  independenUy 
of  revelation,  rests  the  great  doctrine 
of  our  immortality.  The  fear  of  death 
IB  a  salutary  fear,  and  the  thought  of 
death  is  a  salutary  thought,  not  be- 
cause we  can  really  think  the  thought 
or  really  entertain  the  fear,  but  only 
because  we  magme  that  we  can  do  so. 
This  imagination  of  ours  (we  say  it 
with  the  deepest  reverence)  is  a  gra- 
cious imposition  practised  upon  us  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature,  for  the  wisest 
and  most  benevolent  of  purposes.  We 
iwpear  to  ourselves  to  be  able  to  rea- 
hze  the  thought  and  the  fear,  and  thb 
it  is  which  £ive8  us  back  so  irresist- 
ibly into  the  busy  press  of  life,  and 
weds  us  so  passionately  to  its  rosy 
forms :  we  are  not  able  to  realize  the 
thought  or  the  fear,  and  this  it  is 


there  would  be  no  external  world  if    which  makes  us  secretly  to  rejoice  **  in 


man  were  annihilated,  we  involve  our- 
selves in  precisely  the  same  incapacity 
of  rationally  enunciating  the  q^uestion 
as  we  did  in  the  former  case.  We  are 
compelled  to  bring  back  in  thought 
our  very  percipient  selves,  whom  we 
declared  we  had  conceived  of  as  anni- 
hilated. In  neither  case  can  we  adhere 
to  the  terms  of  the  question ;  in  neither 
case  can  we  construe  it  intelligibly  to 
our  own  minds;   and  therefore  the 


the  sublime  attractions  of  the  ffrave.* 
Wo  to  us  if  we  could  indeed  think  of 
death !  In  the  real  thought  of  it  we 
should  be  already  dead,  but  in  the  mere 
illusive  imagination  of  the  thought  we 
9Te  already  an  immortal  race.  We  have 
nothin  jf  to  wait  for :  eterni^  is  even 
now  within  us,  and  time,  with  all  its 
vexing  troubles,  is  no  more.* 

But  to  return  to  Berkeley.    What 
then  is  Uie  precise  position  in  whioh  he 


*  Wordsworth's  Uttlo  poem,  entitled  **  We  are  Sevan,"  moftrates  this  gr«ai  law 
of  bumtn  thonght — ^the  natitral  inooneeivabnity  of  death ;  and  bencet  simple  as  its 
chmeter  vulj  be,  it  is  root«d  in  the  moit  profoond  and  recondite  psyehologieal  truth. 
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has  left  the  qaesdoa  respecting  man 
and  the  material  umyerse  r    He  main- 

i  tains,  as  we  have  said,  that  niatter  de- 
pends entirely  for  its  existence  upon 
nund.    And  in  this  opinion  we  coi> 

.  dially  agree  with  him.  But  we  must 
be  allowed  to  widen  very  amply  the 
basis  of  his  principle,  otherwise,  on 
account  of  the  doctrine  thus  professed, 
we  feel  well  assured  that  our  friends 
would  be  disposed  to  call  our  sanity  in 
question .  Berkeley's  doctrine  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  are  trees,  for  in- 
stance, and  houses  in  the  world,  be- 
cause they  are  either  seen,  and  so  forth, 
or  thought  of  as  seeny  and  so  forth. 
But  here  his  groundwork  is  far  too 
asiTow,  for  it  seems  to  imply  this,  that 
there  would  be  no  trees  and  no  houses 
wdess  they  w^re  seen,  or  thought  of 
as  seen.  It  is  therefore  exposed  to 
strong  objecUoDs  and  misconstruc- 
ti<nis.  The  realist  may  laugh  it  to 
scorn  by  saying,  "  Then,  I  suppose, 
there  are  no  trees  and  no  houses  when 
there  is  no  man*s  mind  either  seeing 
or  thinking  of.  them  !  "  But  broaden 
ihe  basis  of  the  idealistic  principle,  and 
see  how  innocuous  this  objection  falls 
to  the  ground ;  affirm  that  in  the  case 
of  etferp  phenomeBon,  that  is,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  ab- 
sence  of  all  phenomena,  a  subject-mind 
must  be  thought  of  as  incarnated  with 
the  phenomenon,  aad  the  cavil  is  at 
once  obviated  «od  disarmed.  The 
realist  expects  the  idealist,  in  virtue  of 
his  principle,  taken  in  its  narrower 
significanoe,  to  admit  tibat  when  the 
percipient  neither  sees,  nor  thinks  of 
seeing,  trees  and  houses^  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  these  objects.  But 
the  idealist,  instructed  by  his  prinei- 
ple  in  its  wider  significance,  replies, 
^  No,  my  good  sir ;  no-trees  and  no- 
I  houses,  t.e.  space  empty  of  trees  and 
homses,  is  a  phenomenoB,  just  as  much 
[as  trees  and  houses  themselves  are  phe- 
nomena :  and  as  such  it  can  no  more 
east  witheut  being  seen  or  thought  of 
as  seen  than  any  other  phenomenon 
ean.  Therefore,  if  I  were  to  admit  that, 
in  the  total  absenee  and  oblivion  of  the 
percipient,  then  would  be  no-trees  a^^d 
no-houses  in  a  particular  place,  Ishoiidd 
he  ffuiify  of  the  very  error  I  am  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  wbidi  it  is  the 
aim  of  my  whole  system  to  guard  peo- 
ple against  committing — I  should  meoe- 
1^  be  substituting  other  phenomena  in 
heu  of  those  whaoh  had  disappeared-^ 
I  should  merely  be  placing  the  pheno- 
menon of  no-oligeot  in  the  room  of  the 
phenomenon  of  object,  and,  in  main* 


taining  (as  you  seem  to  expect  Ishookj 
that^e  former  might  exist  wiib^^: 
being  seen  or  thought  of  as  seen,  V&ilc 
the  hitter  mi^ht  not  so  eadst,  I  ^hou^. 
be  giving  a  direct  contradiction  to  aj 
whole  speculadon — I  should  be  charge- 
able with  holding  that  ^ome  pheauoc- 
na  are  independent  and  iirespecthe  i 
B>  percipient    mind    either  reallj  j 
ideally  present  to  thena,  and  that  ok^^ 
are  not ;  whereas  mjr  great  doctriiu:  h 
that  no  phenomena,  not  even,  as  I  bait 
said,  the  phenomenon  of  theabseocedf 
all  phenomena,  are  thus  independemur 
irrespective."    It  appears  to  us  tk: 
Berkeley  s  principle  requires  to  be  a- 
larged  in  some  such  terms  as  thm, 
and  being  so,  we  think  that  it  is  tiis: 
proof  against  all  cavils  and  objectii^ 
whatsoever.     It  is  perfectly  true,  ijsan 
the  existence  of  matter  depends  entxR^ 
ly  on  the  presence,  that  is,  either  ik 
real  or  the  ideal  presence,  of  a  ccc- 
sciotts  nund.     But  it  does  not  folkr 
from  this  that  there  ivould  be  no-au&r 
if  no  such  conscious  mind  wef^  ^- 
sent,  or  thought  of  as  present,  beeusf 
no'matter  depends  just  as  much  upiis 
the  real  or  the  ide^  presence  of  soa- 
scious  mind.     Thus  are  spiked  all  dr 
cannon  of  false  realism ;  thus  all  her 
trenches  are  obliterated,  all  her  sop- 
plies  cut  off,  and  all  her  resouroe^reo- 
dered  unserviceable.     Thus,  too,  ve 
may  add,  is  the  flank  of  false  idealise 
turned,  and  her   forces   driven  fraei 
their  gnound,  while  absolute  real  ideal- 
ism, or  the  complete  conciliaiiQa  d 
common  sense  and  philosophy,  remslsi 
in  triumphant  possession  of  the  fiekl 
Now  we  think  that  this  mode  d 
meeting  the  question  respecting  jsisii 
and  matter,  and  of  clearing  itsdL&JiI- 
ties,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  ths: 
resorted  to  by  some  philosophers,  in 
which  they  make  a  distinction  henrcec 
what  they  call  the  pnmary,  and  whsf 
they  call  the   secondary  qualities  *£ 
matter;  holding  that  the  latter  sa 
purely  suljeodvp  aSectiona,  or  impn^ 
sions  existing  only  in  ounelves;  up^ 
that  the  former  are  purely  el^Jecuve 
elements,  constituting  the  veryexistestf 
of  things.    As  this  is  a  veiy  prevakac 
and  powerfully  supported  opinion, «« 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  some  notiee. 
But  in  our  exposure  of  its   fuliUa^, 
we  shall  be  very  brie£   All  the  seecs- 
dary  qualities,  coloiuB,  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  heat,  hardness,  every  thing,  ia 
short,  which  is  an  u^ection  &f  tanst, 
may  be  generalized  at  one  sweep  into 
our  mere  knowledge  of  things.    But 
the  primary  qui^itMM  jrliioh  jt^jis^y 
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estricted  to  extaouoB  and  figure,  and    aoc^ptipg  the  ope  d^ai  the  Q^nd  mqr 


*rhich  constitute,  it  is  iwd,  the  oyeo» 
ivc  or  real  essence  of  things,  and 
A^hich  are  entirely  independent  of  us--* 
nto  what  shall  they  be  generalized? 
[a to  what  but  into  this?  into  tha 
kj^wladge  of  something,  which  enists 
in  tluDM  over  and  above  our  ware 
[knowledge   of  thinga.     It  is   plaio 


be  passive,  and  in  accepting  the  other 
elass  she  ma.y  he  active ;  but  that  di$- 
tinotioQ  wiU  apt  bring  ua  one  hair's-, 
breadth  nearer  to  our  marl^.  If  th^. 
one  class  ^s  sulijeolive,  so  is  the  other  ^ 
if  the  one  plass  is  ol^ective,  so  is  the 
other;  and  the  conciliating  truth  i^. 
()ia4  both  classes  are  at  once  sut^^ve 


t^nough    that  we  cannot   genw^iiip    oa^^  o^tiva.  •  Jo  fine,  wf  thus  brea]^ 


them  into  pure  ohiective  existenoe  m 
itself;  we  can  only  generalize  thm 
into  a  knawledf^e  of  pure  ol^ective 
existence.  But  such  a  knowledge, 
that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of  some? 
tl>ingp  existing  in  things,  over 
above  our  mere  knowledge  of  them,] 
is  not  one  whit  less  our  j^owledj 
and  is  not  one  whit  more  their  exis-' 
tenee,  than  the  other  more  sul^tiv' 

knowledge  designated   by  the  wo 

mere.      Our  knowledge  of  extension 

and  figure  is  just  as  little  these  real 

qualities  themselves,  as  our  afiectioa 

of   colour  is  objective  colour  itself. 

Just  as  little  we  say,  and  just  as  much. 

You — (we  suppose  ourselves  addressing 

an  imaginary  antagonist,)  you  hold  that 

our  knowledge  of  tlie  secondary  qualities 

is  not  these  qualities  themselves ;  but  wcL   sn^jgcjjy^^idaalism,  which  is'  a  system 

ask  you — Is,  then,  our  knowledge  of  theB   we  altogether  repudiate.    All  that  we 

primary  qualities  these  qualities  themi|   deny  is  the  dtetmotion  between  the  prL- 


the  neck  of  the  distipctioo.  There  ia 
a  world  as  it  exists  in  relation  to  %§: 
true.  Au4  there  is  the  same  worid  asj 
it  exists  in  ittelf,  aqdin  non-relation  taj 
^ :  true  also.  Sut  the  world  as  ite^« 
ists  in  rdatioB  tp  us,  is  jpst  one  relation 
in  which  the  world  exists  in  relatioa  to 
us ;  and  the  world  as  it  wists  in  itseUi 
and  in  non-relation  to  us,  U  just  «#▼ 
other  r^ation  in  which  the  world  avista 
in  relation  to  ust 

6ome  readers  may  perhaps  inMgine» 
that  in  making  this  strong  statemaal 
we  are  denying  the  real  oljective  e^ 
istencO)  the  primafy  qualities,  tbt 
mmmenOf  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
of  things.  But  we  are  dojng  no  such 
thing,  fiuch  a  dental  would  lead  us 
at  once  into  the  oluelesa  labyrinths  of 


selves  ?    This  you  will  scarcely  maiur 
tain  ;  but,  perhaps,  you  will  say,  take 
away  the  affisction  of  colour,  and  the 
colour  no  longer  exists ;  and  we  retort 
upon  you— take  away  the  knowledge  of 
extension,  and  the  extension  no  longer 
exists.  This  you  will  peremptorily  deny, 
and  we  deny  it  just  as  peremptorily ; 
but  why  do  both  of  us  deny  it?  just 
because  both  of  us  have  snbreptitlousljr 
restored  the  knowledge  of  extennon  in 
denying  that  extension  itself  would  be 
annihilated.     The  knowledge  of  ex- 
tension is  extension,  and  extension  is 
the  knowledge  of  extension.    Perhaps, 
in  continnation,  you  will  say,  we  have 
our  own  ideas — the  secondary  qualttiea 
are  in  truth  our  own  ideas — ^but  that 
besides  these  we  have  an  idea  of  some 
thing  existing  externally  to  us  which  is 
not  an  idea — and  that  this  something 
forms  the  aggregate  of  the  primarfr 
qualities :  Admitted.    But  is  this  idea 
of  something  whidi  is  not  an  idea,  in 
any  degree  lesi  an  idea  than  the  other 
ideas  spoken  of?  We  should  like  to  be 
•informed  in  what  respect  it  is   so. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  pnmary  qualities 
must  be  held  to  stand  on  precisely  the 
samefiooting  as  the  secondary,  in  so 
far  as  they  give  us  any  information 
sjaspecting  geri  ol<y)tire  eijataaaei,  In 


mary  and  the  seeondary  qualities,  be- 
tween the  noumena  and  the  pheno- 
mena; and  we  deny  this  distinetioq, 
because  we  deny  tmi  existence  of  the 
faculty  (the  faeulty  of  abstraction) 
by  means  of  which  we  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  making  it.  This 
certainly  is  no  denial,  but  rather  an 
affirmation,  of  the  prinwry  qualitifp 
of  real  objective  existenee,  and  it  placas 
us  upon  the  secure  and  impregnable 
ground  of  real  ol^tive  idealism?-^ 
system  in  which  knowledge  and  cris- 
tence  are  identical  and  convertible 
ideas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  work  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  present  artiole-^Mr 
Baile3^*s  **  Bavlew  of  Beikeley's  Theory 
of  Vision,'*  in  which  he  endearonrs  ^  to 
ahow  the  unsoundness  of  that  eelebratad 
speculation.** 

Mr  Bailey  is  iSftvourably  known  to 
the  literanr  portion  of  the  eommuni^, 
as  the  author  of  some  ingenious  ^  Ba- 
says  on  the  formation  and  publf  eatiitai 
of  opinions  ;*'  and  he  is  doubtless  a  very 
clever  man.  But  in  the  work  befoi^ 
-  ns,  we  must  say,  that  he  has  undertaken 
a  task  far  b^oad  Ids  powers,  and  drtit 
be  has  mealBigiiafiyJiued-^BOIbeewAie 
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tihese  powers  are  in  themselTes  feeble,  thiD^,  is  not  immediatdv  perceired 

but  because  they  have  been  misdirected  by  sight    This  iatter  opinioD,  W. 

against  a  monnment — ore  perenmus  ever,  is  certainly  not  nuuntabed  h 

—of  solid  and  everlasting  trath.    The  Berkeley,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  so,  is, 

ability  displayed  in  the  execution  of  ire  think,  the  origin  of  the  greater  put 

his   work,   is  immeasurably  greater  of  Mr  Bailey^s  mistakes.    The  cqIj 

than  tiie  success  with  which  it  has  been  other  remark  which  we  tfaiok  it  neco- 

crowned.  sary  to  make  on  this  ezpositbn  is,  tk 

Therefore,  when  we  say  that,  in  our  we  slightly  object  to  the  words,  vhick 

opinion,  Mr  Bailey*s  work  has  been  any  we  have  marked  in  italics—**  a  (kejk 

thing  but  successftil  in  its  main  objeot,  place** — for  th^  seem  to  imply  tint 

we  can,  at  the  same  time,  conscieo-  outness,  &c.,  are  perceived  by  siglit  b 

tioualy  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  second  or  in  the  last  place.  Be! 

it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Berkeley  holds,  and  in  thu  opinianTt 

studies  of  which  it  treats.    Its  chief  agree  with  him,  that  they  are  w^ 

merit  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  this—  perceived  at  all  by  the  sense  of  «^i( 

that  it  mdicates  with  sufficient  clear-  properly  so  called.  The  same  objectioii 

ness  the  difference  between  the  entire  applies  to  the  word  ^0r^^tna%,"¥lKre 

views  advocated  by  Berkeley  himself  it  is  said  that  we**  see  originally  00% 

on  the  subject  of  vision,  and  uie  partial  but   various   coloured  appeaniKc^*' 

views  which  it  has  suited  the  purposes  for  it  seems  to  imply  that  mmat^tt 

or  the  ability  of  his  more  timid  but  come  to  ««« fiiortf  tnan  various  coM 

less  cautious  followers  to  adopt.    We  appearances.   But  this,  foUovisgB^ 

shall  immediately  have  occasion    to  keley's  footst^>s,wedeoythatweeTfr 

speak  of  the  respects  in  which  the  dis-  do.    In  other  respects  we  think  tk 

ciples  have  deserted  the  principles  of  the  statement  is  perfectly  comet  lai 

the  master ;  but  let  us  first  of  all  state  unobjectionable, 
the  predse  question  at  issue.    There        As  a  further  statemeut  and  abstwt 

is  not  much  fiiult  to  be  found  with  the  of  the  theory,  Mr  Bailey  proceeds  t9 

terms  in  which  Mr  Bailey  has  stated  quote  Berkeley's  own  words,  is  viiidi 

it,  and  therefore  we  cannot  do  betteat  he  says,**  that  distance  or  oatD6ss"(i/- 

than  make  use  of  his  words.  outness  from  the  eye)  **is  Ddther  im- 

**  Outness,  (says  he,  p.  13,)  distance,  mediately  of  itself  perceiyed  by  sdit 
real  magnitude,  and  real  figure,  are  not  nor  yet  apprehended  and  jadged  of  br 
perceived  (according  to  Berkeley's  lines  and  angles,  or  any  ^og  tbn 
theory)  immediately  by  sight ;  but,  m  hath  a  necessary  connexion  vidi  it. 
the  ftni  place^  hj  tne  sense  of  feeling  but  that  it  b  only  nigttntgd  to  cjr 
or  touch ;  and  it  is  from  experience  thoughts  by  certain  visible  ideas  aod 
adone  that  our  visual  sensations  come  sensations  attending  vision,  vhieh,ii 
to  suggest  to  us  these  exclusively  tan-  their  own  nature,  have  no  maimer  c! 
gible  properties.  We,  in  ihct,  see  ort-  similitude  or  relation  either  with  &• 
gimUy  nothinff  but  various  coloured  tance  or  things  placed  at  a  distue*. 
appearances,  which  are  felt  as  internal  But,  by  a  connexion,  taught  us  by  ex* 
sensations;  and  we  learn  that  tb£|yara  perience,  they  (viz.  mtible  idtetaiA 
•Tterpal,  and  also  what  distances,  real  visual  sensations^  come  to  signi^&i^ 
magnitudes,  and  real  fi^^ures,  these  suggest  them  (viz.  ^fuAnice,  on' ^^ 
coloured  appearances  indicate,  just  as  pla^  at  a  distance)  to  us,  after  tbe 
we  leani  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  same  manner  that  woids  of  any  ba- 
the written  characters  of  a  language,  guage  suggest  the  ideas  tbey  are  ou^ 
Thus  a  beinff  gifted  with  sight,  but  to  stand  for.  Insomuch  that  a  nu 
destitute  of  tne  sense  of  toucn,  would  born  blind,  and  afterwaidsmade  to  see. 
have  no  perception  of  outness,  distance,  would  not,  at  first  sight,  thick  tbe 
;  real  magnitude,  and  real  fi^^ure.  Such  things  he  saw  to  be  without  his  mi 
is  Berkeley's  doctrine  stated  in  the  or  at  any  distance  from  him.'*  ^'^ 
most  general  terms.**  is  an  outline  of  the  theory  w^' 


outness  of  an  ol^ject  from  the  eye  of  we  think  tins  the  most  valuable  obier- 

the  beholder;  for  Mr  Bailey  imagines,  vation  in  his  book)  to  point  oat  tl)e 

as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  Siow,  dbtinction  between  two  separate  opi* 

that  Berkeley  holds  that  another  spe-  nions  which  may  be  eDtertained  vith 

cies  of  outness,  namely,  the  outness  of  regard  to  the  outness  of  visible  object. 

^^  yH\fk  OiPg  from  pth«r  yJ»Ue  TteoaeoplaiQjtjspth^triglitisuttue 
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to  determine  that  visible  objects  are 
external,  or  at  any  distance  at  aU  from 
the  eye:  the  other  opinion  is,  that 
siffht,  though  gifted  with  the  capacity 
of  determining  that  all  visible  objects 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  eye,  is 
yet  unable  to  determine  the  relative 
distances  at  which  they  stand  towards 
it  and  towards  one  another.     In  the 
words  of  Mr  Bailey,**' Whether  ob- 
jects are  seen  to  be  external,  or  at 
same  distance,  is  one  question  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  enquiry — ^whe- 
ther objects  are  seen  by  the  unassisted 
vision  to  be  at  different  distances  from 
the  percipient.**    He  then  adds,  "yet 
Berkeley  uniformly  assumes  them  to 
be  the  same,  or,  at  least,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  same  arguments.**   This  is  true 
enough  in  one  sense,  but  Mr  Bailey 
should  have  considered,  that  if  Ber- 
keley did  not  make  the  discrimination, 
it  was  because  he  conceived  that  the 
opinion  which  maintained  the  absolute 


sense,  and  is  the  first  attempt  that  ever 
was  made  to  embody  a  systematic  and  ' 
purely^  speculative  critique  of  the  facts 
of  seeing.  We  use  the  words  purely 
specidative  in  contradistinction  fix>m 
geometrical  and  physiolo^cal  critiques 
of  the  same  sense ;  of  which  there  were 
abundance  in  all  languages,  but  which, 
proceeding  on  mathematical  or  anato- 
mical data,  which  are  entirely  tactual^ 
had,  in  Berkeley's  opinion,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  science  of 
oj^Sj  properly  so  called.  Optics,  as 
hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  as  esta- 
blished on  mathematical  principles, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  false  science 
of  vision ;  for  this  reason,  that  the  blind 
were  found  to  be  just  as  capable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  it,  as 
those  were  who  could  see.  Hence  he 
concluded,  and  most  justly,  that  the 
true  facts  of  sight  had  been  left  out  of 
the  estimate,  because  these  were,  and 
necessarily  must  be,  facts  which  no 
blind  person  could  form  any  concep- 


non -externality  of  visible  objects,  f>.  of    tion  of.    He  accordingly  determined 


objects  in  relation  to  the  organ  of  sight, 
was  the  only  question  properly  at  issue. 
The  remark,  however,  is  valuable,  be- 
cause Berkeley*s  followers,  Reid,  Stew- 
art, and  others,  have  supposed  that  the 
other  question  was    tne    one  to  be 
grappled  with ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
have  not  ventured  beyond  maintaining 
that  the  eye  is  unable  to  judge  of  the 
different  degrees  of  distance  at  which 
objects  may  be  placed  from  it.    But 
the  thorough-going  opinion  is  the  tnie 
one,  and  the  followers  have  deserted 
their  leader  only  to  err,  or  to  discover 
truths  of  ho  scientific  value  or  signi- 
ficance whatever. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  general  ob- 
ject which  Berkeley  had  in  view,  and 
determine  the  proper  point  of  sight 
from  which  his  "  theory  of  vision** 
should  be  regarded.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  it  was  but  the  stepping- 
stone  or  prelude  to  those  maturer  and 
more  extended  doctrines  of  idealism  in 
which  his  genius  afterwards  expatia- 
ted, and  which  have  made  his  name 
famous  throughout  every  corner  of  the 
philosophic  world ;  and  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  in  the 
preceding  pages,  giving  a  more  en- 
larg^ed  and  unobjectionable  construc- 
tion to  theur  principle,  and  clearing, 
we  think,  at  least  some  of  the  difScm- 
ties  which  beset  his  statement  of  it. 
His  theory  of  vision  may  be  called  an 
essay  on  the  idealism  of  the  eye,  and 
of  the  eye  alone.  It  is  idealism  re- 
stincted  to  the  consideration  of  this 


to  construct,  or  at  least  to  pave  the 
way  towards  the  construction  of  a 
truer  theory  of  vision,  in  which  these 
— ^the  proper  and  peculiar  facts  of  the 
sense — should  be  taken  exclusively 
into  account:  and  hence,  passing  from 
the  mathematical  and  physiological  me- 
thod, he  took  up  a  different,  and  what 
we  have  called  a  purely  speculative 
ground — a  ground  which  cannot  be 
rendered  intelligible  or  conceivable  to 
the  blind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  sense  which  alone  furnishes 
the  data  that  are  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
test  by  which  Berkeley  tried  optical 
science  was — can  the  bhnd  be  brought 
to  understand,  or  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  itP  If  they  can,  then  the 
science  miut  be  false,  for  it  ought 
to  be  a  science  of  experiences  from 
which  they  are  entirely  debarred.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  then,  first  of  all, 
that  his  object  in  constructing  his 
theory  of  vision  was,  leaving  all  geo- 
metrical and  anatomical  considerations 
out  of  the  question,  to  apprehend  the 
proper  and  peculiar  facts  of  s^ht — ^the 
facts,  the  whole  facts,  and  nothing  Init 
the  &cts,  of  that  particular  and  isola- 
ted sense. 

Now  we  think  that  Mr  Bailey's 
leading  error  consists  in  his  not  having 
remarked  the  unswerving  devotedness 
with  which  Berkeley  follows  out  this 
aim ;  and  hence,  having  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  singleness  and  unrelaxing 
perseverance  of  his  purpose,  he  has 
consequentiy  filled  to  appreciate  the 
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gl^lit  stKicess  which  has  attended  his  we  shotdd  be  nnable  bj  sigbt  to  form 

etideaTOQt^.  He  hag  not  dul^  attended  any  judgment  at  all  about  its  outni?^S; 

ot  done  justice  to  the  pertinacihr  with  or  to  say  that  we  saw  it  to  be  out  of 

which  Berkeley  adheres  to  the  mcts  of  any  tlnng.    For  what  -woioM  it  ht  $tn 

vision  ctit  off  from  all  the  dther  know*  to  be  out  of?    Out  of  the  eye  or  the 

Mge  of  which  our  other  senses  are  the  mind,  you  say.     But  you  do  not  see 

inlets.     In  studying  the  science  of  the  colour  of  the  eye  or  of  the  mind— 

vision,  the  eye  of  his  mind  has  not  and  therefore   you   have    no   grotii^ 

been  "  single  ;**  and  hence  his  mind  whatever  afforded  you   on  which,  m- 

has  not  been  "  fiiU  of  light."     He  structed  by  the  sen^  of  sigiit,  you  ran 

does  not  himself  appear  to  have  ex-  form  your  Judgment.       You  have  r«-. 

jterimentally  verified  the  piure  fkcts  of  other  colour  with  which  to  compare  it 

the  virgin  eye  as  yet  unwedded  to  the  and  therefore,  as  a  comparison  -with 

touch.    He  has  not  formed  to  himself  other  colours  is  necessary  before  Toa 

a  clear  conception  of  the  absolute  dls-  can  say  that  any  one  of  them  is  sen 


tinctlon  between  these  two  senses  and 
their  respective  objects — a  distindtion 
itpon  the  clear  apprehension  of  which 
the  whole  intelligibility  of  Berkeley's 
assertions  and  reasonings  depends. 
.  In  proof  of  what  we  aver,  let  us  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  one  fact  which 
Berkeley  has  largely  Insisted  on  as  the 
fundamental  fisict  of  the  science.    Go- 


to be  external,  you  cannot  predicate 
visible  outness  or  it  at  all.  r^or  doe? 
it  make  any  difference  how  nmnertm? 
sbever  the  colours  before  you  may  h^ 
You  can  predicate  outness  of  them  aD 
in  relation  to  each  other ;  but  you  rac 
predicate  nothing  of  the  sort  with  re- 
gard to  any  of  them  in  relation  to  tcuc 
eye  or  to  your  mind,  for  you  have  do 


Idtir,  says  the  Bishop,  is  the  proper  and    colour  of  your  eye  or  mind  before  tm 
only  object  of  vision,  and  the  outness  of    with  which  you  can  compare  them,  and 


this  object  (i.e.  its  outness  from  the  eye) 
is  not  perceived  by  siffht.  Upon  which 
Mr  Bwley,  disputlngflie  truth  of  the  lat- 
ter fact,  remarks,  "on  turning  to  Ber- 
keley*s  essay,  we  find  literally  no  argu- 
ments which  specifically  apply  to  tills 
question ;  notmng  but  bare  assertion 
repeated  In  various  phrases."  This  Is 
ttndoubtedly  too  tnie — and  perhaps 
Berkeley  Is  to  be  condemned  for  hav- 
ing left  nis  assertion  so  destitute  of  the 
support  of  reasoning.  But  he  saw  that 
he  nad  stated  a  fact  which  he  himself 
had  verified,  and  perhaps  he  did  not 
think  It  necessary  to  prove  It  to  those 
who  had  eyes  to  see  it  for  themselves ; 

S»rhaps  he  was  unable  to  prove  it. 
ut,  at  any  rate,  Mr  Bailey's  com- 
plaint shows  that  he  is  deficient  in  that 
Speculative  sense  which  enables  a  mkn 
to  see  that  to  be  a  fact  which  is  a  fact, 
and  to  explicate  its  reason,  even  when 
no  roHorude  of  it  has  been  given  by 
him  who  originally  promulgated  It. 
This  reason  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
supply.  Let  us  ask,  then — what  do 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  colour  is 
seen  to  be  external  ?  We  mean  that  it 
is  seen  to  be  external  to  some  other 
colour  which  is  before  us.  Thus  We 
say  that  white  is  extemd  to  black,  be- 
cause we  see  It  to  be  so.  It  is  otdy 
when  we  can  make  a  comparison  be- 


out  of  which,  in  virtue  of  that  compt- 
rison,  you  can  say  that  they  rwWf 
exist.  Doubtless,  if  you  saw  the  cote 
of  your  own  eye,  you  could  thai  say 
that  other  visible  objects,  that  is,  oflRT 
colours,  were  seen  to  be  external  tn  it. 
But,  as  you  never  see  this,  you  havf 
nothing  left  for  it  but  even  now  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  as  Berkeley  laid  it  down- 
coupled  with .  the  reasoning  by  irbirb 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and 
explscate  it.  But  the  iatteh !  Doe^ 
not  the  touch  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  outness 
of  objects  fipom  the  eye  ?  Undoubte^r 
it  does — as  Berkeley  every  where  con- 
tends. But  the  only  question  at  pre- 
sent at  issue  is :  does  the  sight  f—snd 
the /o^/ established  beyond  all  question 
by  the  foregoing  reasotiin^  is,  that  it 
aoes  not 

What  makes  people  so  relnctanl  and 
unwilling  to  accept  this  fact  is,  that 
they  suppose  we  are  requiring  them  io 
believe  that  visible  objects,  that  is 
colours,  are  not  seen  to  be  external  tt. 
their  own  visible  bodies ;  that,  for  in- 
lance,  a  eoloiir,  at  the  oth^  end  of  the 
room,  is  not  seen  to  be  external  tij 
their  hand,  or  the  point  of  their  own 
nose.  They  think  that  when  such  i 
colour  is  said  not  to  be  seen  to  be  «- 
ternal  to  the  eye,  that  we  are  main- 


tWeen  two  or  more  colours  that  we  can  taining  that  they  must  see  it  to  be  in 

say  that  they  are  seen  to  be  external —  close  proximity  to   their  own  visible 

ti,  external  to  each  other.    But  if  nose  or  eyebrows.    But,  in  truth,  w? 

thiBrt  were  no  colour  but  one  before  us,  are  niaintaining  no  position  so  cim- 

wt  being  awe  tt)  make  toy  eompartson,  pletely  at  variance  with  the  ftct,  and 
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we  are  requiring  of  them  no  such  ex- 
travagant and  impossible  belief.  As 
well  might  they  conceive  that  we  are 
inclined  to  maintain  that  the  chairs 
are  not  seen  to  be  external  to  the  table. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  hold  it  to  be 
an  undeniable  fact,  (and  so  does  Ber- 
keley,) that  all  visible  objects  are  seen 
to  be  external,  and  at  a  distance  from 


Touching  this  point  Mr  Bailey  pots 
forth  an  averment,  which  really  makes 
us  blush  for  the  speculative  capacity  of 
our  country.  Speaking  of  the  oaee  of 
the  young  man  who  was  eonched  by 
Cheselden,  be  remarks,  in  support  of 
his  own  doctrine,  that  visible  objects 
are  seen  to  be  external  to  the  sight ; 
and  in  commenting  on  the  young  man*8 


one  another ;  that  objects  at  the  end  of    statement,  that  *Mie  thought  all  objects 


the  street,  or  at  the  end  of  the  great 
ranges  of  astronomy,  are  all  seen  to  be 
very  far  removed  from  the  visible  fea- 
tures of  our  own  faces ;  but  we  deny 
that  these  objects,  and  our  own  noses 
among  the  number,  are  seen  to  be 
external,  or  at  any  distance  at  all  from 
our  own  sight ;  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  our  sight  is  unable  to  see  itself. 
How  can  we  see  a  thin^  to  be  at  any 
distance    whatsoever    trom   a    thing 
which  we  dmCt  see  ?  Suppose  a  person 
were  privately  to  bury  a  guinea  some- 
where, and  then,  pointing  to  St  Paul's, 
were  to  ask  a  friend,  "  how  far  is  my 
guinea  buried  from  that  cathedral?" 
What  judgment  could  the  person  so 
interrogated     form  —  what     answer 
could  he  give  ?  obviously  none.     The 
guinea  might  be  buried  under  St  Paul's 
foundation  —  it    might   be  buried  at 
Timbuctoo.     There  are  no  data  fur- 
nished, from  which  a  judgment  may 
be  formed,  and  a  reply  given.     In  the 
same  way,  with  regard  to  sight  and 
its  objects ;   the  re'quisite  data   for  a 
judgment  are  not  supplied  to  this  sense. 
One  datum  is  given,  the  visible  object ; 
but  the  other  necessary  datum  is  with- 
held, namely,  the   visiblcness   of  the 
organ  itself.     Therefore,  by  sight,  we 
can    form  no  judgment   at  all   with 
respect  to  the  distance  at  which  objects 
may  be  placed  from  the  organ ;  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  proper  to  say, 
that  we  do  form  an  obscure  judgment, 
to    the  eflFect  that  all  visible  objects 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  eye ;  and 
that  where  the  object  is,  there  also  is 
the  organ  which  apprehends  it.   Or,  to 
repeat  the  proof  in  somewhat  different 
words,  we  affirm,   that  before  sight 
can  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects  from 
itself,  or  that  they  are  distant  at  all, 
it  must  first  localize  both  itself  and  the 
object.     But  it  can  only  localize  these 
two  by  seeing  them,  for  sight  can  do 
nothing  except  by  seeing.   But  it  can- 
not see  both  of  them ;  it  can  only  see 
one  of  them,  llierefore,  it  cannot  local- 
ize both  of  them,  and  hence  the  conclu- 
sion is  driven  irresistibly  home,  that  it 
can  form  no  iudgment  that  they  are 
in  any  degree  oistant  from  one  another* 


whatever  touched  his  eyes  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  skin,"  he  remarks,  we 
say,  upon  this,  that  it  clearly  proves 
"visible  objects  appeared  external 
even  to  his  body,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
mind."  External  even  to  his  body ! 
Surely  Mr  Bailey  did  not  expect  that . 
the  young  man  was  to  perceive  visible 
things  to  be  in  his  visible  body.  Surely 
he  does  not  think  that  the  hands  of 
Berkeley's  argument  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  any  such  preposterous 
revelation.  Surely  he  is  not  such  a 
crude  speculator  as  to  imagine  that  the 
mind  is  in  the  body,  like  the  brain,  the 
liver,  or  the  lungs ;  and  that  to  bear  out 
Berkeley's  theory,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  visible  universe,  of  which  the  visi- 
ble body  is  a  part,  should  be  seen  to  be 
in  this  mind  internal  again  in  its  turn 
to  the  visible  body.  Truly  this  is 
ravelling  the  hank  of  thought  with  a 
vengeance. 

Berkeley's  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  outness  of  visible  objects,  we  would 
state  to  be  this : — All  these  objects  are. 
directly  seen  to  be  external  to  each 
other,  but  none  of  them  are  seen  or 
can  be  seen,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  to  be  external  to  the  eye  itselL 
He  holds  that  the  knowledge  that  they, 
are  external  to  the  eye — tlmt  they  pos-*' 
sess  a  real  and  tangible  outness  in* 
dependent  of  the  sight — ^is  entirely 
brought  about  by  the  operati(m  of 
another  sense— the  sense  of  touch.  He 
further  maintains  that  the  tactual  sen- 
sations having  been  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced along  with  the  visual  sensa* 
tions,  which  yield  no  such  judgment,- 
these  visual  sensations  come  at  length 
of  themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  tactual  impressions,  to  suggest  ob« 
jects  as  external  to  the  eye,  that  is,  bb 
endowed  with  real  and  tangible  outness ; 
and  so  perfect  is  the  association,  thai 
the  seer  seems  to  originate  out  of  bis 
own  native  powers,  a  knowledge  for 
which  he  is  wh<rfly  indebted  to  hiii 
brother  the  toucher. 

Now  Mr  Bailey  views  the  doctrine 
in  a  totally  different  light  According 
to  him  Berkeley's  doctrine  is,  that  not 
only  the  taag^bie  outness  of  objects,  or 
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tbear  distance  from  the  e^e,  is  not  im- 
mediately perceived  by  sight,  but  that 
not  even  their  visible  outness  or  thdr 
distance  from  one  another  is  so  per- 
ceived. He  thinks  that,  according  to 
Berkeley,  the  latter  kind  of  outness  is 
suggested  by  certain  '*  internal  feelings** 
— ^Heaven  knows  what  they  are — no 
less  than  the  former.  He  does  not  see 
that  this  *'  internal  feeling,"  as  he  calls 
it,  is  Itself  the  very  sensation  of  visible 
outness  as  above  expluned  He  seems 
to  think  that,  according  to  Berkeley,  the 
eye  does  not  even  see  visible  things  to  be 
out  of  one  another — out  of  our  visible 
bodies  for  example ;  but  that  the  disintri- 
cation  of  them  is  accomplished  by  a  pro- 
cess of  suggestion.  No  wonder  that  he 
makes  dr^l^ul  havoc  with  the  Bishop*s 
doctrine  of  association.  The  following 
is  his  statement  of  that  doctrine : — 

"  Outness  is  not  immediately  per- 
ceived by  sight,  but  only  su^pgestcd  to 
our  thoughts  by  certain  visible  ideas 
and  sensations  attending  vision.    Ber- 
keley (he  continues)  thus  in  fact  repre- 
ients  the  visual  percei)tion  of  olyects 
as  external,  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
association  of  ideas.    If,  however,  he 
had  clearly  analyzed  the  process  in 
question,  he  would  have  perceived  the 
&llacy  into  which  he  had  fallen.    It 
is  impossible  that  the  law  of  mind,  by 
which  one  thing   suggests   another, 
should  produce  any  such  eflect  as  the 
one  ascribed  to  it.    Suppose  we  have 
tin  internal  feelin|^  A,  which  has  never 
been  attended  with  any  sensation  or 
perception  of  outness,  and  that  it  is 
expenenoed  at  the  same  time  with  tbe 
external  sensation  B.    After  A  and  B 
have  been  thus  experienced  together, 
they  will,  according  to  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, suggest  each  other.  When  the 
intemtd  feehng  occurs,  it  will  bring  to 
mind  the  external  one,  and  vice  versa. 
But  this  is  alL    Let  there  be  a  thou- 
sand repetitions  of  the  internal  feeling 
with  the  external  sensation,  and  aU 
that  can  be  effected  will  be,  that  the 
one  will  invariably  suggest  the  other. 
Berkeley's  theory,  however,  demands 
more  than  this.    He  maintains  that 
because  the  internal  feeling  has  been 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  the  exter- 
nal one,  it  will  when  experienced  alone, 
not  only  suggest  the  external  sensa- 
tion, but  absolutely  be  regarded  as 
external  itself,  or  rather  be  converted 
into  the  perception  of  an    external 
object.^   It  may  be  asserted,  withoat 
hesitation,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  operations  of  the  human  mind 
analogous  to  such  a  process." 


There  certainly  is  notbing^  in  the 
mental  operations  analogous  to  sock  a 
process,  and  just  as  little  is  there  idt 
thing  in  the  whole  vrritiiig^  of  Berke- 
lev    analogous    to    such   a   doetrine. 
Throughout  this  statement*  the  fallacy 
and  the  mistake  are  entirely  on  the 
ride  of  Mr  Bailer.     The  **  ootiKf?" 
which  he  here  decuiTes  Berkeley  to  hoM 
as  suggested^  he  evidently  imagines  ti- 
be  visUde  outness:  whereas  Berkd^ 
distinctly  holds  that  visible  outness  i» 
never  suggested  by  sight  at  all,  or  bj 
any  ^  visible  ideas  or  sensatiiNis  at- 
tending vision,**  and  that  it  is  oiIt 
tangH^i  outness  which  is  so  suggested. 
'*  Sight  (says  Berkeley,  Works,  voLl 
147)  doth  not  sugge^  or  in  any  wit 
inform  us  that  the  vistbie  object  we  in- 
mediately  perceive  exists  at  a  distaaa.'' 
What  Berkeley  maintains  is,  that  vi- 
sion with  its  accompanying  sensatiras 
suggests  to  us  another  kind   of  out- 
ness and  of  objects   which   are  invi- 
sible, and  which  always  remain  invis- 
hie,  but  which  maybe  perceived  br 
touch,  provided  we  go  through  the  pro- 
cess necessary  for  such  a  perceptioiL 
He  admits  the  immediate  and  unsi^- 
gested  sensation  of  visible  outness  in 
the  sense  explained  above — that  ail  jib- 
ble  things  are  directiy  seen  to  be  fx- 
temal  to  our  visible  bodies,  only  dcoj- 
ing  (and  we  think  we  have  assigBfd 
good  grounds  for  this  denial)  that  aoj 
of  them  are  seen  to  be  extenial  to  oar 
own  inoisiUe  sight.  He  maintains  that 
this  direct  sensation  of  visible  outness 
comes  through  experience  to  suggest 
the  perception  of  a  different,  namely  (^ 
a  tangible  and  invisible,  outness.    He 
asserts  (we  shall  here  adopt  Mr  Bai- 
ley's  lang^uage,  with  some  slight  varia- 
tion giving  ow  view  of  the  case,)  tkit 
in  consequence  of  there  having  been  a 
thousana  repetitions  of  the  sensatkm 
of  visible  outness  with  the  sensation 
of  tangible  outness,  the  one  will  inva- 
riably suggest  the  other.      And  his 
theory  demands  no  more  than  this. 
He  never  maintains  that  because  the 
sensation  of  visible  outness— already 
explained,  we  beg  the  reader  to  keep 

mind,  as  the  sensation  of  visible 


in 


objects  as  external  to  one  another,  but 
not  as  external  to  the  sense  perceiving 
them — ^he  never  maintains  that  because 
this  sensation  has  been  found  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  sensation  of  tangible 
outness,  that  it  will,  when  experienced 
alone,  not  only  suggest  the  tangiUe 
outness,  but  absolutdy  be  rmuded  as 
tangible  itself,  or  be  converted  into  the 
poveption  of  a  tangible  object     He 
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never,  we  say,  m^tains  any  thing 
like  this,  as  Mr  Bailey  represents  him 
to  do.  It  may  therefore  be  asserted 
with  hesitation,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  history  of  philosophical 
criticism  analogous  to  the  blunder  of 
his  reviewer.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  answer  a  disputant  when  we  con- 
fute, as  his,  a  theory  of  our  making. 

Berkeley  informs. us,  that  visual  sen- 
sation— that  is,  the  direct  perception 
of  the  outness  of  visible  things  with 
regard  to  one  another,  having  been 
frequently  accompanied  with  sensa- 
tions of  their  tactual  outness  and 
tactual  magnitudes,  comes  at  leng^, 
through  the  law  of  association,  to  sugp- 
gest  to  us  that  they  are  external  also 
to  the  eye,  although  we  never  see  them 

to  be  so ;  and  to  suggest  this  to  us--of    we  have  already  remarked,  the  direct 
course  as  the  word  suggestion  implies     perception  of  visible  outness,  —  that 


sations  are  mere  internal  feelings,  in 
which  there  is  originally  and  directiy 
no  kind  of  outness  at  all  involved,  not 
even  the  outness  of  one  vbible  thing 
from  another  visible  thing ;  and  that 
this  outness  is  in  some  way  or  other 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  these  inter- 
nal feelings.  But,  says  he,  Berkeley's 
theory  demands  more  than  this :  for 
"  the  internal  feeling  not  only  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  external  object,  but  by 
doing  so,  suggests  the  idea,  or,  if  1 
may  use  figure,  infuses  the  perception 
of  its  own  externality.**  And  he  can- 
not understand  how  this  result  should 
be  prodaced  by  any  process  of  asso- 
ciation. But  neither  does  Berkeley's 
theory  demand  that  it  should;  for 
this   '^* internal  feeling*'  is  itself,  as 


— in  the  absence  of  the  tactual  sensa- 
tions. Thus  the  visual  sensations, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  tactual 
sensationSycaU  up  the  tactual  sensations, 
resemble  a  language,  the  words  of 
which,  in  the  absence  of  things,  call 
up  the  ideas  of  things.  Thus  the  word 
rose,  in  the  absence  of  a  rose,  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  flower;  and  thus  a  visi- 
ble rose,  not  seen  as  external  to  the 
eye,  does,  in  the  absence  of  a  tangible 
or  touched  rose,  suggest  a  tangible  or 
touched  rose  as  an  object  external  to 
the  eye.  "  But,**  says  Mr  Bailey, 
"  this  comparison  completely  fails. 
To  make  it  tally  we  must  suppose  that 
the  audible  name,  by  suggesting  the 
visible  flower,  becomes  itself  a  visible 
object.'*  What !  does  he  then  suppose 
that  Berkeley  holds  that  the  visible 
ilower,by  suggesting  the  tangible  flower, 
becomes  itself  a  tangible  object  ?  To 
make  Mr  Bailey's  objection  tell,  Ber- 
keley must  be  represented  as  holding 


IS  to  say,  the  outness  of  objects  in 
relation,  for  instance,  to  our  own 
visible  bodies ;  and  so  far  there  is  no 
suggestion  at  all  in  the  case,  nor  any 
occasion  for  any  suggestion.  Sug- 
gestion comes  into  play  when  we  judge 
that,  over  and  above  the  outness  of 
olyects  viewed  in  relation  to  tbem- 
sdves  and  our  visible  bodies,  there  is 
another  kind  of  outness  connected  with 
these  objects;  namely,  their  outness 
in  relation  to  the  organ  itself  which 
perceives  them;  and  this  suggestion 
takes  place  only  after  we  have  learned, 
through  the  experience  of  touch,  to 
localize  that  organ.  Having  thus  in- 
dicated the  leading  mistake  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  Mr  Bailey's  attempted 
refutation,  we  shall  bid  adieu  both 
to  him  axid  Berkeley,  and  shall  con- 
clude by  hazarding  one  or  two  specula- 
tions of  our  own,  in  support  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  latter. 
How  do  we  come  to  judge  that  ob- 


this  monstrous  opinion,  which  he  most    jects  are  external  to  the  eje  as  distin- 


assuredly  never  did. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  follow- 
ing either  Berkeley  or  his  reviewer 
through  the  further  detuls  of  this  spe- 
culaticm.  But  we  think  that  we  have 
pointed  out  with  sufficient  distinctness 
Mr  Bailey's  fundamental  blunder,  upon 
which  the  whole  of  his  supposed  refu- 
tation of  Berkeley  is  built,  and  which 
consists  in  this :  that  he  conceives  the 
Bishop  to  maintain  that  the  perception 


guished  from  our  perception,  that  they 
are  external  to  one  another — ^and  how 
do  we  come  to  judge  that  they  possess 
a  real  magnitude  quite  different  from 
their  visible  magnitude?  These  are 
the  two  fundamental  questions  of  the 
Berkelian  optics ;  and  m  endeavouring 
to  answer  them,  we  must  go  to  work 
experimentally,  and  strive  to  appre- 
hend the  virgin  facts  of  seeing,  uncom- 
bined  with  any  other  fiicts  we  may  have 


of  visible  outness,  or  the  distance  of    become  acquainted  with  fh)m  other 


objects  among  themselves,  is  as  much 
the  result  of  suggestion  as  the  know- 
ledge of  tangible  outness,  or  the  dis- 
tance of  objects  from  the  organ  of 
nght  He  seems  to  think  Berkeley's 
doctrine  to  be  this :  that  our  visual  sen- 


sources.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  we 
are  merely  an  eye,  which,  however,  as 
it  is  not  yet  atner  tangible  or  locali- 
zed, we  shall  call  the  soul  the  seer. 
Let  this  seer  be  provided  with  a  due 
complement  of  objects,  wluch  are  mere 
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colours  in  the  form  of  houses,  clouds, 
rivers,  woods,  and  mountains.  Every 
thing  is  excluded  but  sight  and  co- 
lours. Nothing  but  pure  seeing  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Now,  here  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  seer  must  pronounce 
itself  or  its  organ  to  be  precisely  com- 
mensurate in  extent  with  the  things 
seen.  It  may  either  suppose  the  dia- 
meter of  the  landscape  to  be  con* 
form'ed  to  the  size  of  its  diameter,  or 
it  may  suppose  its  diameter  con- 
formed to  the  size  of  the  landscape. 
It  is  quite  immaterial  which  it  does, 
but  one  or  other  of  these  judgments  it 
must  form.  The  seer  and  the  seen 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  co-extensive 
with  one  another.  No  judgment  to  a 
contrary  effect — no  judgment  that  the 
organ  is  infinitely  disproportioned  to 
its  objects,  is  as  yet  possible.  Well, 
we  shall  suppose  that  these  objects 
keep  shifting  up  and  down  within  the 
sphere  of  the  organ,  growing  larger 
and  smaller,  fainter  and  brighter  in 
colour,  and  so  forth.  Still  no  new 
result  takes  place:  there  is  still  no- 
thing but  simple  seeing.  Until  at 
length  one  particular  bifurcated  pheno- 
menon, with  black  extremities  at  one 
end,  and  lateral  appendages,  each  of 
them  terminating  in  a  somewhat  broad 
instrument,  with  ^ve  points  of  rather 
a  pinky  hue,  begins  to  stir.  Hal 
What*s  this  ?  This  is  something  new 
— this  is  something  very  different  from 
seeing.  One  of  the  objects  within  the 
sight,  one  of  our  own  visual  pheno- 
mena has  evolved,  by  all  that*s  won- 
derful !  a  new  set  of  sensations  entirely 
different  from  any  thing  connected 
with  vision.  We  will  call  them  mus- 
cular sensations.  As  this  is  the  only 
one  of  all  the  visual  phenomena  which 
has  evolved  these  new  sensations,  the 
attention  of  the  seer  is  naturally  di- 
rected to  its  operations.  Let  us  then 
attend  to  it  particularly.  It  moves 
into  close  proximity  with  other  visual 
objects,  and  here  another  new  and 
startling  series  of  sensations  ensues 
— sensations  which  our  seer  never 
found  to  arise  when  any  of  the  tither 
visual  phenomena  came  together.  We 
will  call  these  our  sensations  of  touch. 
The  attention  is  now  directed  more 
particularly  than  ever  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  bifurcated  phenomenon. 
It  raises  one  of  the  aforesaid  lateral 
appendages,  and  with  one  of  the  points 
in  which  it  terminates,  it  feels  its  way 
over  the  other  portions  of  its  surface. 
Certain  portions  of  this  touched  sur- 
face are  not  visible ;  but  the  seer,  b^ 


calling  into  play  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions, that  15,  by  moving  the  upper 
part  of  this  phenomenon,  can  bring 
many  of  them  within  its  sphere,  aorl 
hence  the  seer  eonclades   that  all  of 
the  felt  portions  woald  become  visible, 
were  no  limit  put  to  these  moTement« 
and  muscular  sensations.     Very  well. 
This  point,  which  oecnpies  an  infinite- 
ly small  space  among  the  visual  phe- 
nomena,   continues   its    manipulating 
progress,  until  it  at  length  happen?  i) 
rest  upon  a  very  sensidre  and  orbed 
surface,  about  its  own  size,  situated  io 
the  upper  part  of  the  bifarcated  ch- 
ject.    And  now  what  ensues  ?  Speak- 
fng  out  of  the  information  and  expe- 
rience which  we  have  as  jet  acquired, 
we  should  naturally  say  that  merely 
this  can  ensue— «that  if  the  point  (let 
us  now  call  it  our  finger)  and  the  orb- 
ed surface  on  which  it  rests  are  om 
of  the  sphere  of  sight,   the  seer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it — ^that  it  is  sim- 
ply a  case  of  touch :  or  if  the  finger 
and  the  surface  are  within  the  spfaf:^ 
of  sifi^ht,  that  then  the  finger  will  mere- 
ly hide  from  our  view  a  surface  co-ei- 
tensive  with  itself,  as  it  does  in  other 
similar  instances — and  that   In  eitber 
case,  all  the  other  objects  of  sight  vill 
be  left  as  visible  and  entire  as  ever. 
But  no;  neither  of  these  two  results  1^ 
what  ensues.     What  then  does  ensue  ? 
This  astounding  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable result  ensues ;  that  the  itkoU 
visual  phenomena  are  suddenly  obli- 
terated as  completely  as  if  they  had 
never  been.     One  very  small  viable 
point,   performing  certain   operations 
within  the  eye,  and  coming  in  contact 
with  a  certain  surface  as  small  as  it- 
self, and  which  must  also  be  conceited 
as  lying  within  the  eye,  not  only  obli- 
terates that  small  surface,  but  extin- 
guishes a  whole  landscape   which  fa 
visibly   many   million     times    larger 
than  itself.     If  this  result  were  not  the 
fact,  it  would  be  altogether  incredible. 
From  this  moment,  Sen,  a  new  world 
is  revealed  to  us,  in  which  we  find  that 
instead  of  the  man  and  all  visible  ob- 
jects being  in  the  eye,  the  eye  is  m 
the  man :  and  that  these  objects  bang 
visibly  external  to  the  bifurcated  phe- 
nomenon whose  operations  we  have 
been  superintending,  and  which  we 
shall  now  call  ourselves  —  they  must 
consequently  be  external    (although 
even  yet  they  afe  never  visibly  so) 
to  the  eye  also.     The  seer,  the  great 
eye,   within   which   we  supposed   all 
this  to  be  transacted,  breaks    as   it 
were,  and  falls  away,  while  the  liltie 
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sUffAoe  to  irhlch  the  fbreflnger  iras 
at^plied,   and  which  It  covered,  be- 
comes)   and  from  this   time    hence- 
fofwaitl  continues,  to  be  otir  true  eye. 
Thus,  by  a  very  singulftr  process,  do 
we  find  ourselves,  as  it  were,  within 
our  own  eye —  a  procedure  which  is 
rescued  from  absurdity  by  this  consi- 
'deratloU,  that  our  eye  itself— our  tan- 
gible eye — is  also  found  within  the 
pritnary  eye,  as  we  may  call  it — which 
fatter  eye  falling  away  when  the  expe- 
rience of  touch  commences,  the  man  and 
the  Universe  which  surrounds  him  start 
forth  into  their  true  place  as  external 
to  the  seer,  and  the  new  secondary  eye, 
revealed  by  touch,  becoming  localized, 
shrinks  into  its  true  proportions,  now 
very  limited  when  tactnally  compared 
with  the  objects  which  Ml  under  its 
inspectioti.  And  all  this  magical  crea- 
tion— fdl  our  l^nowledge  that  objects 
are  out  of  the  eye,  and  that  the  size  of 
this  organ  bears  an  infinitely  small, 
proportion  to  the  real  magnitude  of 
objects — all  this  is  the  worli  of  the 
touch,  and  of  the  touch  alone* 

Perhaps  the  following  consideration 
may  help  the  reader  to  understand  how 
the  sight  becomes  instructed  by  the 
touch.  Our  natural  visual  judgment 
undoubtedly  is,  as  we  liave  said,  that 
the  eye  and  the  landscape  which  it 
sees  are  precisely  co-extensive  with 
each  other ;.  and  the  natural  conclusion 
must  be,  that  whatever  surface  is  suifi- 
cient  to  cover  the  one,  must  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  other  also.  But  is  this 
found  to  be  the  case  P  By  no  means. 
You  lay  your  finger  on  your  eye,  and 
it  completely  covers  it.  You  then  lay 
the  same  finger  on  the  landscape,  and 
it  does  not  cover,  perhaps,  the  hundred 
millionth  part  of  its  surface.  Thus 
are  the  judgments  and  conclusions  of 
the  eye  corrected  and  refuted  by  the 
experience  of  the  finger,  an  til,  at  length, 
the  eye  actually  believes  that  it  sees 
things  to  be  larger  than  itself — ^a  total 
mistaice,  however,  on  its  part,  as  Ber- 
keley was  the  first  to  show;  fbr  the 
object  which  it  seems  to  see  as  greatly 
larger  than  itself,  is  only  st^getted  by 
another  olject  which  is  always  smaller 
than  itself.  The  small  visible  object 
suggests  the  thought  of  a  large  tangible 
object,  and  the  latter  it  is  which  cmefty 
occupies  the  mind ;  but  still  it  is  Uever 
seen-^it  is  merely  suggested  by  the 


other  object  which  alone  is  presented 
to  the  vision. 

By  looking  through  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, any  one  may  convince  himself 
of  the  impossibility  of  our  seeing  the 
real  and  tangible  magnitude  of  things 
— or  of  our  seeing  any  thing  which 
exceeds  the  expansion  of  the  retina. 
A  lofty  tower,  you  will  say,  exceeds 
the    expansion   of  the   retina — cer- 
tainly a  tangible,  a  stiggested  tower, 
does  so:   but  does  a  visible,  a  seen 
tower,  ever  do  so  ?   Make  the  experi- 
ment, go6d  reader,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  never  does.   Look,  then,  at  this 
tower  from  a  small  distance,  through  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  which  form  a  sort  of 
projected  retina,  not  much,  if  at  all, 
larger  thati  your  real  retina.    At  first 
sight  you  will  probablv  say  that  it 
looks  about  a  hundred  /eet  high,  and, 
at  any  rate,  that  you  see  it  to  be  infi- 
nitely larger  than  your  own  eye.    But 
look  again,  attending  in  some  degree 
to  the  size  of  your  spectacle  glasses, 
aud  you  shall  see  that  it  does  not 
stretch  across  one  half,  or  perhaps  one 
fourth,  of  their  diameter.     And  if  a 
fairy  pencil,  as  Adam  Smith  supposes, 
were  to  come  between  your  eye  and 
the  glass,  the  picture  sketched  by  it 
thereon,  answering  in  the  exactest  con- 
formity to  the  dimensions  of  tlie  tower 
you  see,  would  be  an  image,  probably 
not  the  third  of  an  inch  high,  or  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  broad.  This 
is  certainly  not  what  you  seem  to  see, 
but  this  is  certainly  what  you  do  see. 
These  are  the  dimensions  into  which 
your  lofly  tower  has  shrunk.     Now  is 
this  tower,  seen  to  be  one-third  of  an 
inch  hiffh,  and  very  much  smaller  than 
the  retina,  represented  by  the  spec- 
tacles—  is  this  tower  another  tower, 
seen  to  be  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
infinitely  larger  than  the  retina,  and 
existing  out  of  the  mind,  in  rerum  nu' 
tara  f  or  is  not  the  latter  tower  merely 
ttiggested  by  the  former  ideal  one,  in 
consequence  of   the    great  disparity 
which   touch,  and  touch   alone,  has 
proved  to  exist  between  the  thing  see- 
mg  and  the  thing  seen  ?   Unquestion- 
ably the  latter  view  of  the  matter  is 
the  true  one ;  seen  objects  arc  always 
ideal,  and  always  remain  ideal — they 
have  no  existence  in  r^rum  mxtura. 
They  merely  suggest  other  objects  of 
a  real,  or  at  least  of  a  tangible  kind. 


*  It  may,  perha|Mi,  be  thought  thai  all  this  infonnadon  might  be  acquired  by  the 
tlilipte  ut  #f  clofiDg  wu  •yeHds.  Bnt  h^e  the  tactual  seniatiooB  are  so  faint,  that  we 
ai%lit  bfl  donbtfa!  whether  tk<b  t^iX  t*raa  drawn  over  our  eye  or  over  the  face  of  things. 
Our  Hmito  prevent  as  firom  statiag  other  objectionf  to  whi^h  this  explanation  Is  exposed, 
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-with  which  they  have  no  necessary, 
but  merely  an  arbitrary  connexion,- 
establbhed  by  custom  and  experience. 
So  much  upon  the  idealbm  of  the  eye. 
In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  hazard 
one  remark  on  the  subject  of  inverted 
images  depicted  on  the  retina.  Ex- 
ternal objects,  we  are  told,  are  repre- 
sented  on  the  retina  in  an  inverted 
pos^on,  or  with  their  upper  parts 
pointing  downwards.  Now,  in  one 
sense  tms  may  be  true,  but  in  another 
sense  it  appears  to  us  to  be  unanswer- 
I  ably  ffdse.  Every  visible  object  mi^t 
be  conceived  as  made  up  of  a  great 
I  number  of  minima  oinfrtZia,  or  smallest 
visible  points.  From  each  of  these  a 
cone  of  ravs  proceeds,  with  its  base 
fiiUing  on  me  pupil  of  the  eye.  Here 
the  rays  are  refracted  by  the  humours 
80  as  to  form  other  cones,  the  apices  of 
which  are  projected  on  the  retina.  The 
cones  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  up- 
per minima  vinbUia  of  the  object  are 
refracted  into  foci  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  retina ;  while  those  coming  from 
the  lower  minima  of  the  object  are  re- 
fracted into  foci  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  retina.  So  far  the  matter  is  per- 
fectly demonstrable;  so  far  we  have 
an  image  on  the  retina,  the  lower  parts 
of  which  correspond  with  the  upper 
parts  of  the  object  But  what  kind  of 
image  is  it — what  is  the  nature  of  the 
inversion  which  here  takes  place  ?  We 
answer  that  it  is  an  image  in  which 
not  one  single  minimum  is  m  iUe\f  re- 
versed, but  in  which  all  the  minima 
are  transposed  merely  in  relation  to  one 
another.  The  inversion  regards  merely 
the  relative  position  of  the  minima^ 
and  not  the  minima  themselves.  Thus, 
the  upward  part  of  each  ffitntrntcm  in 
the  object  must  also  point  upwards  in 
the  image  on  the  retina.  For  what 
principle  is  there  in  optics  or  in  geo- 
metry, in  physiology  or  in  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  to  reverse  it  ?  We  do  not 
see  how  opticians  can  dispute  this  fact, 
except  by  saying  that  these  minima 
have  no  extension,  and  consequently 
have  neither  an  up  nor  a  doum;  but 
that  is  a  position  which  we  think  thejr 
will  htu^dly  venture  to  maintain.  We 
can  make  our  meaning  perfectlv  plain 
by  the  following  illustrative  diagram, 
•—In  the  lines  of  figures, 
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Letth§  line  A  be  a  string  of  six  beads. 
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each  of  which  is  a  nuninuim  msibUej  or 
smallest  point  from  which  a  coiie  of 
rays  can  come.  Now,  the  ordinary 
optical  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it| 
is,  that  this  string  of  beads  A  fidls 
upon  the  retina  in  an  inoage  in  the 
form  of  the  row  of  figures  B ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  an  image  in  which  the  bead 
1  is  thrown  with  its  head  downwazds 
on  the  retina,  and  all  the  other  beadj 
in  the  same  way  with  their  heads 
downwards.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appean  to  us  demonstrable,  that  the 
beads  A  must  fidl  upon  the  retina  in 
an  image  in  the  form  of  the  row  of 
figures  C ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  image 
in  which  each  particular  bead  or  mimt- 
mum  lies  with  its  head  upvrards  npoa 
the  retina.  In  the  annexed  scheme  our 
meaning,  and  the  diiference  between 
the  two  views,  are  made  perfeetiy 
plain ;  and,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  ob- 
ject were  reduced  to  only  one  mhumnB 
— the  bead  2,  for  instance— there  woaU 
be  no  inversion,  but  a  perfectly  erect 
image  of  it  thrown  upon  the  retina. 

Now,  there  are  just  nve  dlfiTerent  wars 
in  which  the  &ct  we  have  now  stated 
may  be  viewed.  It  is  either  a  £net 
notoriously  announced  in  all  or  xb 
most  optical  works ;  and  if  it  is  so,  we 
are  surprised  (though  our  reading  lus 
not  been  very  extensive  in  that  way) 
that  we  should  never  have  come  across 
it*  Or  else  it  is  a  fact  so  lamiliar  to 
all  optical  writers,  and  so  obvious  and 
common-place  in  itself^  that  th^  never 
have  thought  it  necessarv  or  worth 
their  while  to  announce  it.  But  if 
this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  agree  with 
them ;  we  think  that  it  is  a  lact  as  re- 
condite and  as  worthy  of  being  stated 
as  many  others  that  are  emplmtically 
insisted  on  in  the  science.  Or  else, 
though  neither  notorious  nor  fiuniliar, 
it  may  have  been  stated  by  some  one 
or  by  some  few  optical  writers.  If  so, 
we  should  thank  any  one  who  would 
be  kind  enough  to  refer  us  to  the 
works  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  Or , 
else,  fourthly,  it  is  a  jftlsfijCaAt,  and  j 
admits  of  being  demonstrably  dis- 
p^ved.  If  so,  we  Ihouicl  like  to  see 
it  done.  Or  else,  lastiy,  it  is  a  trae, 
and  a  new,  and  a  demonstrate  hci; 
and  if  so,  we  now  call  upon  all  optical 
writers,  from  this  time  nenceforward, 
to  adopt  it.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
decide  which  of  these  views  is  the 
true  one.  We  look  to  Dr  Brewster 
for  a  reply ;  for  nether  his^  nor  any 
other  man*s  rationale  of  the  inverted 
images,  appears  to  ns  to  be  at  all  com- 
plete or  satisfactorily  made  out  with- 
out its  admission. 
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